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THE  SOUL  OF  MAN  IN  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SCULP- 
TURE: A STUDY  OF  MR.  PARTRIDGE’S 
PORTRAIT  BUSTS. 


By  B.  O.  Flower. 


THE  SCULPTOR  whose  imagina- 
tive power  renders  him  capable 
of  achieving  great  work  and  whose 
spiritual  nature  is  so  awakened  as  to 
enable  him  to  understand  the  dignity 
and  meaning  of  life,  is  like  the  great 
poet,  painter,  novelist  and  prophet,  who 
can  say  with  Carlyle:  “Now,  indeed,  I 
am  independent  of  the  world’s  smile  or 
frown,  since  I am  in  harmony  with  God 
and  have  His  smile  as  the  light  of  my 
life.  I have  got  into  the  blessed  region 
of  the  Everlasting  Yea.” 

Several  years  ago,  on  entering  the 
studio  of  William  Ordway  Partridge, 
our  eyes  fell  on  the  legend,  “Character 
is  Destiny,”  engraved  in  bold  letters 
above  the  platform  on  which  the  master 
and  his  assistants  labored.  From  this 
motto  we  turned  to  examine  the  sculptor’s 
work,  and  here,  it  seemed  to  us,  was 
found  the  secret  of  that  subtle  spiritual 
power  or  quality  in  master  creations 
which  makes  their  influence  distinctly 
morally  invigorating. 

The  man  of  genius  must  possess  in 
large  degree  the  imaginative  power  that 


enables  him  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of 
things,  to  enter  the  Holiest  of  Holies  and 
become  one  with  lives  that  he  wishes  to 
portray.  But  who  has  not  felt  a differ- 
ence in  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  by  master  creations  of  men  of 
genius,  whether  in  the  worlds  of  poetry, 
painting  or  sculpture  ? Some  appeal 
primarily  to  the  sensuous  side  of  life, 
while  others  awaken  moral  enthusiasm 
and  stir  the  profound  depths  of  the 
spiritual  nature. 

Man  is  a spiritual  being.  Naturally 
though  often  blindly  he  gropes  for  the 
light,  aspires  to  that  which  is  higher, 
hungers  for  an  ideal.  As  the  seed  in 
the  dark  ground  feels  the  compulsion  of 
the  sun  and  struggles  to  the  light  and 
heat,  so  the  soul  of  man  throughout  the 
ages  has  slowly,  toilsomely,  but  none  the 
less  positively,  reached  out  toward  the 
Divine  Life,  which,  though  not  perceptible 
the  physical  senses,  enwraps  him  as  to 
light  enfolds  the  flying  bird. 

Man  is  spiritual,  though  the  divine 
essence  is  frequently  veiled  by  materiality 
as  in  winter  for  days  the  face  of  the  sun 
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BYRON, 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 


is  shrouded  from  the  earth.  Now  it  is  \ 
not  enough  that  the  man  of  genius 
should  possess  the  seeing  eye.  Unless 
he  is  spiritually  awakened,  so  as  to 
discern  the  real  being  behind  the  veil, 
he  is  liable  to  place  the  primary  emphasis; 
on  the  exterior  or  the  materialistic  side  of 
life.  This  was  the  master  defect  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  especially  after  moral 
idealism  began  to  decline.  Thus,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  the  great  works 
of  Praxiteles  are  well-nigh  perfect  in  the 
esthetic  representation  of  sensuous  life, 
but  they  are  signally  wanting  in  the  soul  | 
quality  which  inspires  that  which  :s| 
noblest  and  finest  and  best  in  the  heart ' 
of  man;  and  it  is  precisely  this  quality,! 
complementing  the  fine  imaginative  pen-* 
etration  of  the  man  of  genius,  which  ^ 
pervades  in  a striking  manner  the  work| 
of  many  of  the  greatest  present-day  I 
sculptors,  and  it  is  this  qualityjthat  gives  I 
special  value  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Part- 
ridge. '4 


In  all  his  work  there  fa  this  two-fold 
excellence:  fidelity  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  with  that  touch  of  idealism, — 
that  emphasis  on  the  soul  or  real  self, 
that  makes  the  work  radiate  a helpful 
influence,  makes  it  give  a moral  uplift 
to  the  imagination  of  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  souls  to  sense  the  subtle 
something  in  all  the  creations  of  genius 
that  minister  to  the  spiritual  side  of  life. 

In  recent  years  this  sculptor  has 
devoted  much  time  to  portraiture — the 
representation  of  great  characters  of  mod- 
ern times.  Now  this  kind  of  creative 
work  required  an  eminent  degree  of 
penetration  and  discernment,  in  order 
to  reflect  at  once  the  outer  and  the  inner 
man;  being  true  to  the  life  and  the 
thought  of  the  subject,  yet  never  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  all  men  are  children 
of  God,  are  spiritual  beings,  who  in 
nature  image  the  Divine. 

Among  the  many  portrait  busts  that 
this  sculptor  has  made  in  recent  years 
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By  William  Orel  way  Partridge. 


BURNS, 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 

scendent  imagination  enriched  the  dawn- 
ing days  of  Western  civilization,  Milton, 
was  the  poet  of  eagle  imagination  in  the; 
gray  dawn  that  heralded  the  age  of  free- 
dom and  popular  rule. 

From  Milton  we  turn  to  Franklin,  one 
of  the  most  speaking  works  in  portraiture 
that  has  been  produced  by  an  American! 
sculptor.  Here  we  almost  imagine  the 
cheerful  and  simple  child  of  a new  world,, 
a new  philosophy  and  a new  political  order- 
will  utter,  even  while  we  peer  upon  thej 
sculptured  bust,  some  of  those  wonder-; 
fully  droll  sayings  that  were  so  pregnant! 
with  homely  truth  and  practical  wisdom. 
One  accomplished  critic,  after  seeing  this 
bust  observed : 

“One  cannot  regard  this  head  without 
smiling.  Any  moment,  you  feel  sure,  he 
may  mop  his  forehead  with  a bandana  and 
replace  his  hat;  meanwhile  you  are  active- 
ly conscious  of  the  teeming  brain  inside 
that  solid-looking  head — a brain  that  is  at' 
work  sizzling  and  fermenting,  getting^up 
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we  give  our  readers  some  fairly  typical 
examples  that  well  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  life  depicted  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  poet-sculptor  has 
portrayed  the  originals,  making  the  soul 
shine  forth  and  accentuating  the  domi- 
nant note  struck  by  his  subject  on  the 
higher  plane  of  expression.  These  rep- 
resentative poets,  philosophers,  thinkers 
and  emancipators  are  real  heroes  of 
civilization  whose  work  in  elevating, 
developing  and  advancing  humanity 
while  increasing  the  happiness  of  the 
race,  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  work 
of  the  heroes  of  war  or  destruction  who 
have  risen  to  sinister  eminence,  but  who, 
owing  to  their  egoism,  self-absorption 
and  spiritual  blindness,  have  left  behind 
them  blight,  ruin,  hate  and  despair. 

Here  we  have  a study  of  Milton,  the 
austere  poet  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion and  of  the  revolt  of  the  people 
against  the  despotisms  of  the  Stuarts.  As 
Homer  was  the  blind  bard  whose  tran- 
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schemes  in  a manner  to  circumvent  the 
devil.  This  inimitable  portrait  is  the  work 
of  a hand  that  knows  its  own  cunning.  99 

Franklin  was  one  of  the  most  complex 
natures  the  New  World  has  produced,  and 
yet  perhaps  the  mast ! typically  Ameri- 
can of  all  the  illustrious  citizens  of  the  New 
World;  and  this  portrait  reveals  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Partridge  has  entered  into  such 
intimate  rapport  with  the  “ Poor  Richard ” 
of  the  printer’s  world,  the  marvelous  phil- 
osophical student  and  the  peerless  states- 
man as  to  represent  the  real  Franklin  in  a 
most  realistic  manner. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  poets,  Burns, 
Byron  and  Shelley.  Each  represents  in  a 
fine  way  the  subtle  presence  of  the  artistic 
imagination.  Burns,  the  free-hearted 
child  of  the  people  and  lover  of 
justice  and  singer  of  the  broadening  life  of 
the  common  man,,  with  prophetic  vision 
beheld  what  the  wisest  men  of  his  day  little 
dreamed  was  hastening  on  the  wings  of 
time.  Mr.  Partridge’s  study  of  Burns  is 


SHELLEY, 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 


particularly  excellent.  One  can  almost 
imagine  these  lips  are  ready  to  exclaim: 

“Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may — 

As  come  it  will  for  a’  that — 

That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a',  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that : 

For  ar  that,  and  a*  that. 

It ’s  cornin'  yet  for  a'  that. 

That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that!" 

In  the  portrait  of  Byron  it  will  be 
observed  that  Mr.  Partridge  has  chosen  to 
represent  the  poet  on  the  threshold  of  early 
manhood,  ere  the  baleful  effects  of  the 
Venus-world  had  left  their  marks  upon  his 
plastic  features.  In  the  history  of  nine- 
teenth-century literary  men  we  know  of  no 
fate  so  melancholy  and  essentially  tragic 
as  Byron’s.  Gifted  with  a rich  poetic 
imagination,  with  a nature  as  delicate  as  a 
finely-strung  instrument  that  responds  to 
the  lightest  passing  zephyr,  had  he  been 
favored  during  the  formative  period  of  life 
with  an  environment  of  love,  sympathy 
and  appreciation,  and  had  he  entered 
manhood  happily  married  to  a spiritually 
strong  woman,  how  rich  might  have  been 
his  gift  to  civilization  and  how  nobly  joy- 
ous would  have  been  his  full-orbed  life;  for 
resident  in  his  heart  was  so  much  that  was 
fine,  noble  and  true,  and  here  was  so  deep 
a love  of  justice  and  freedom,  that  with  his 
wealth  of  imagination  and  wizard  power 
with  words,  he  might  have  fanned  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  generations  and 
become  a great  factor  in  sweeping  mil- 
lions of  lives  to  a higher  plane  of  being. 
The  potentiality  for  good  and  the  sensitive 
delicacy  and  possibility  of  becoming  clay 
in  the  hands  of  environing  conditions, 
whether  good^or  ill,  are  all  suggested  in 
this  portrait^of  the  young  Byron,  whose 
life  and  poetry  naturally  suggest  his  con- 
temporary, Shelley. 

One  has  only  to  examine  the  portrait 
bust  of  this  poet  to  appreciate  the  presence 
of  that  subtle,  dreamy,  haunting  spirit  of  , 
unrest — hope  mingled  with  doubt,  expec- 
tation treading  on  the  heels  of  unsatisfied 
desire — which  marked  in  so  large  a way 
the  life  of  Shelley  and  which  expressed  the 
tremendous  struggle  of  opposing  forces 
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WALT.  WHITMAN. 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge, 


among  the  revolutionary  youths  of  his 
time.  Shelley  was  intensely  human,  and 
over  his  sensitive  mind  the  hopes,  aspira- 
tions, dreams  and  longings  of  the  Angel  of 
Light  warred  with  the  spirits  in  revolt  on 
the  lower  plane,  who  sought  the  mastery 
of  men  among  the  revolutionary  forces  no 
less  than  among  others  of  the  highest- 
wrought  and  most  sensitive  natures  of 
that  time.  Mr.  Partridge  has  created  a 
noble  piece  of  work  in  this  head,  and  as  we 
look  on  the  speaking  face  whose  tempest- 
uous life  went  out  so  tragically  while  the 
day  of  manhood  was  yet  far  from  its  meri- 
dian glory,  we  call  to  mind  these,  words, 
which  welled  from  the  depths  of  the  emo- 
tional nature  of  a great  soul : 

“I  will  be  wise, 

And  just,  and  free,  and  mild,  if  in  me  lies 
Such  power,  for  I grow  weary  to  behold 
The  selfish  and  the  strong  still  tyrannize 
Without  reproach  or  cheek.” 

p Or  perhaps  these  words  from  the  exqui- 
site poem  on  “Intellectual  Beauty’’  come 
to Jhe  mind  * 


“The  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 
Floats,  tho’  unseen,  amongst  us, — visiting 
This  various  world  with  as  inconstant  wing 

As  summer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower, 

Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  moun- 
tain shower, 

It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance; 

Like  hues  and  harmonies  of  evening, — 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread, — 

Like  memory  of  music  fled, — 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  may  be 
Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 

“Spirit  of  Beauty,  that  dost  consecrate 

With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon 
Of  human  thought  or  form, — where  art  thou 
gone? 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state. 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate  P 
Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  forever 
Weaves  rainbows  o’er  yon  mountain  river. 

Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  shown 
Why  fear  and  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom, — why  man  has  such  a scope 
For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope?” 

In  Tennyson,  Whitman  and  Whittier 
we  have  a trio  of  poets  who  delivered  vital 
messages  after  Shelley  and  Byron  had 
ceased  to  sing.  Mr.  Partridge’s  Tenny- 
son is,  we  think,  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  portraiture  that  has  been  produced  by 
an  artist  of  the  New  World.  In  speaking* 
of  this  work  Mr.  Robert  Bums  Wilson  in 
an  admirable  criticism  which  appeaired  a 
few  months  ago  in  The  Studio , observed: 

“ This  head  of  Tennyson,  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
says,  is  the  best  portrait  of  the  poet  extant, 
but  aside  from  its  being  so  fine  a pieie  of 
portraiture,  the  head  would  have  its  value 
for  the  perceiving  mind  apart  from  the 
glamor  of  ‘ Locksley  Hall,’  ‘ The  Princess  * 
and  the  ‘Idylls  of  the  King.’  This  is 
essentially  the  head  of  the  music-master  of 
any  age.  The  spirit’s  impatient,  patient 
battle  with  the  eternal  drag  of  material 
things  is  written  on  these  features.  That 
Tennyson  fought  the  battle  well  is  known 
in  his  long  life,  his  great  work.  The 
record  of  the  fight  is  written  in  this  face.’* 

The  sculptor  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
the  advantage  he  enjoyed  in  preparing 
Tennyson’s  bust,  as  he  passed  a day  with 
the  poet  and  was  thus  able  to  work  from 
life.  ijThis  bust  of  Tennyson  and  those  of 
the  other  poets,  thinkers,  philbsophers  and 
emancipators Jthat^our  sculptor  has  so 
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WHITTIER, 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 


faithfully  portrayed,  suggest  the  new  ideal 
that  it  is  the  august  duty  of  twentienth- 
century  spiritually  awakened  men  of  geni- 
us to  present  before  the  imagination  of  the 
young.  No  man  can  conceive  the 
momentous  results  that  will  follow  the 
transfer  of  the  imagination  of  the  young 
from  self-centered  war-gods  to  the 
prophet-poets  and  inspirers  of  the  higher 
and  finer  sentiments  of  the  truly  civilized 
man;  from  the  Alexanders,  Caesars  and 
Napoleons,  of  whom  we  have  had  such  a 
surfeit  in  literature  during  the  recent 
years,  to  the  Hugos,  the  Ruskins,  the 
Tennysons,  the  Whittiers,  the  Lowells,  the 
Lincolns  and  the  Markhams.  The  whole 
front  of  civilization  will  be  changed  when 
the  mind  of  youth  is  fed  on  that  which 
awakens  moral  enthusiasm  and  creates  a 
passionate  love  for  all  the  children  of  men, 
instead  of  being  riveted  on  the  ideals 
which  embody,  first  of  all,  force,  and  sec- 
ondly, self-interest.  This  change  means 
the  lifting  of  the  imagination  and  ideals  of 


civilization  from  engrossment  in  material 
concepts  to  the  spiritual  sphere  from 
which  life  must  more  and  more  draw  its 
.inspiration  and  upon  the  dominance  of 
which  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  civil- 
ization depends.  Let  our  schoolrooms  be 
filled  with  busts  of  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  Bryant  and  Tennyson;  of  Fro- 
bel,  Ruskin,  Grotius  and  Hugo;  of 
Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  Let  the  walls  be 
decorated  with  reproductions  of  works  of 
those  great  masters  in  art  who  have  exter- 
nalized lofty  and  immortal  dreams.  Let 
the  teachers  dwell  upon  the  works  and  the 
lives  of  these  great  personalities  who  have 
enriched  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
and  played  upon  the  highest  chords  of  the 
emotional  nature;  and  the  transforming 
effect  will  be  almost  inconceivable,  acting 
day  by  day  on  the  plastic  character  as  the 
sculptor’s  touch  which  fashions  the  day. 

Whitman  and  Whittier  suggest  so  tnuoh 
that  is  rugged,  strong  and  morally  health- 
ful that  they  call  for  much  more  extended 
notice  than  it  is  possible  to  give  at  the 
present  time.  Each  reflects  the  man— 
the  soul  of  the  man.  Here  is  the  sturdy, 
iconoclastic  democrat,  free-soaring  child 
of  America,  with  much  of  the  elemental 
passions  in  his  being.  And  here  is  the 
austere  yet  sweet-souled  Quaker  bard  who 
was  alternately  a prophet  of  freedom  and 
human  rights  and  the  sweetest  singer  of 
the  America  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Another  portrait  that  is  justly  famous  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
This,  like  that  of  Tennyson,  was  made 
from  life.  The  great  Unitarian  divine, 
who  is  at  present  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  sculptor  have  long 
been  intimate  friends. 

But  among  Mr.  Partridge’s  heads  we 
think  none  of  them  is  more  entitled  to 
unstinted  praise  than  the  magnificent  por- 
trait bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here  we 
have  the  rugged  son  of  the  soil,  the  apostle 
of  justice  and  democracy,  the  wise  states- 
man and  brave  emancipator,  who  dared  to 
tread  the  pathway  of  duty  even  though  it 
led  to  a martyr’s  death.  Lincoln  repre- 
sented the  spirit  of  democracy  in  a greater 
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VCORNER  IN  MR  PARTRIDGE’S  STUDIO,  SHOWING  HIS  “NATHAN  HALE”  AND 

“THE  PEACE  STATUE.” 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE. 

By  William  Ordway  Portridsre. 

way  than  any  statesman  since  Jefferson. 
On  looking  at  his  plain  vet  grandly  true 
face,  we  involuntarily  think  of  the  finest  of 
all  pen-pictures  of  this  great  man, — the 
master-poem  by  our  chief  poet  of  democ- 
racy, Edwin  Markham:  * 

‘When  the  Nom-Mother  saw  the  Whirlwind  Hour 
Greatening  and  darkening  as  it  hurried  on. 

She  bent  the  strenuous  Heavens  and  came  down 
To  make  a man  to  meet  the  mortal  need. 

She  took  the  tried  clay  of  the  common  road — 
Clay  warm  yet  with  the  genial  heal  of  Earth, 
Dashed  through  it  all  a strain  of  prophecy ; 

Then  mixed  a laughter  with  the  serious  stuff. 


‘‘The  color  of  the  ground  was  in  him,  the  red  earth ; 
The  tang  and  odorjof  the  primal  things — 

The  rectitude  and  patience  of  the  rocks; 

The  gladness  of  the  wind  that  shakes  the  corn ; 
The  courage  of  the  bird  that  dares  the  sea; 

The  justice  of  the  rain  that  loves  all  leaves; 

The  pity  of  the  snow  that  hides  all  scars; 

The  loving-kindness  of  the  wayside  well; 

The  tolerance  and  equity  of  light 
That  gives  as  freely  to  the  shrinking  weed 
As  to  the  great  oak  flaring  to  the  w ind — 

To  the  grave’s  low  hill  as  to  the  Matterhorn 
That  shoulders  out  the  sky.” 


The  poet  and  the  sculptor  are  naturally 
enough  warm  friends,  for  their  ideals  and 
aspirations  are  largely  in  common,  and  the 
best  bust  that  Mr.  Partridge  has  made 
since  he  completed  his  Lincoln  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  Edwin  Markham.  It  is 
instinct  with  life.  All  who  know  the  poet 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  probably 
the  most  speaking  likeness  extant. 

We  close  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Partridge’s 
work  in  portraiture  with  a glance  at  a cor- 
ner of  his  studio  in  which  is  found  his 
magnificent  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  on  his 
way  to  execution,  and  one  of  his  latest 
works,  the  remarkably  fine  ideal  creation 
entitled  “Peace.”  Nathan  Hale  is  a 
favorite  character  with  Mr.  Partridge. 
He  has  written  a fine  appreciation  of  this 
high-minded  young  patriot,  and  the  statue 
shows  that  the  sculptor  has  thrown  his 
whole  heart  into  the  work.  In  it  the 
patriot,  facing  death,  has  thrown  his  head 
back  in  the  act  of  uttering  the  famous 
regret  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for 


■ LINCOLN. 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 
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EDWIN  MARKHAM,  , 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 

his  country.  Such  work  is  necessarily 
inspiring  and  uplifting.  The  lesson  of 


Hale’s  devotion  should  be  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  every  youth  in  the  land.  So 
also  ought  the  lofty  ideal  of  peace  sug- 
gested in  this  late  concept  of  Mr.  Partridge, 
in  which  the  Goddess  of  Concord  is  repre- 
sented as  having  broken  the  sword  of 
force. 

Our  sculptor,  in  common  with  the  spir- 
itually awakened  and  the  nobly  idealistic 
men  of  genius  everywhere,  is  a staunch 
champion  of  peace  and  human  brother- 
hood. The  Peace  statue  embodies  an 
idea  that  is  very  dear  to  him  and  one  that 
he  believes  is  destined  to  grow  with  each 
advancing  year  until  it  becomes  an  all- 
powerful  or  dominating  ideal  throughout 
the  civilized  world,  in  spite  of  the  little 
men,  the  materialists  and  those  who  see 
nothing  beyond  the  outward  trappings 
and  show  of  things,  who  vainly  imagine 
that  physical  force,  great  armaments  and 
crushing  military  burdens  are  a better  pro- 
tection for  a free  people  than  that  moral 
idealism  that  during  the  early  days  of  our 
national  life  made  the  Republic  the  great- 
est moral  world-power  in  the  family  of 
nations. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston , Mass. 


THE  ULTIMATE  ISSUE  INVOLVED  IN  RAILROAD 

ACCIDENTS. 


By  Carl  S.  Vrooman. 


The  WIDESPREAD  discussion  of 
the  question  of  railroad  accidents 
which  has  been  carried  on  so  vigorously 
during  the  past  six  months  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  has  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  accidents  to 
travelers  and  employes  are  avoidable. 
This  discussion  has  made  plain  further- 
more that  the  expense  involved  in  the 
abolition  of  avoidable  accidents  is  very  far 
from  being  prohibitory — that  in  fact  this 
expense  could  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
yearly  increase  in  railroad  profits  or  out  of 


the  yearly  surplus  profits  of  roads,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  payment  of 
the  usual  honest  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders.* 

Moreover,  if  the  railroads  should 
attempt  by  a juggling  of  accounts  to  dis- 
pute this  proposition,  it  might  easily  be 
shown  that  there  is  still  another  huge  res- 
ervoir of  capital  available  for  this  purpose 
— the  ever-swelling,  non-productive  dead 
sea  of  railroad  watered  stock.  It  would 

♦See  “ Can  Americans  Afford  Satety  in  Railroad 
Travel  ?”  McClure's  Magazine , August,  1907. 
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seem  wiser,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  not  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
or  contest  which  would  tend  to  drag  this 
question  into  the  foreground,  for  if  ever 
the  American  people  are  called  upon  to 
render  a decision  as  to  the  right  of  finan- 
ciers to  coin  the  bones  and  blood  of  rail- 
road victims  into  dividends  on  fictitious 
values,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  probable  nature  of  their  verdict. 

HOMICIDAL  ECONOMIES  MOST  STOP. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  it 
seems  at  last  to  have  become  apparent,  to 
railroad  officials  as  well  as  to  the  public, 
that  a continuation  of  the  present  policy  of 
economy  in  railroad  management  at  the 
cost  of  human  life,  is  impossible.  At  the 
next  session  of  Congress  legislation  doubt- 
less will  be  enacted,  requiring  the  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  most  successful 
safety  appliances  on  all  passenger-carrying 
roads  as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  other 
much-needed  reforms  such  as  the  aboli- 
tion or  effective  guarding  of  grade  cross- 
ings. But  unfortunately  this  is  very  far 
from  being  all  that  is  required.  If  all  the 
patchwork  reforms  which  have  been  sug- 
gested by  competent  experts  during  the 
past  year  were  to  be  carried  into  effect  in 
the  most  approved  way,  there  still  would 
remain  to  be  dealt  with  other  causes  of 
railroad  accidents  stfil  more  complicated 
and  deep  seated.  What  railroad  man- 
agers need  most  desperately  to-day  is  not 
greater  technical  competence  or  even 
better  financial  backing,  but  rather  a new 
spirit,  a change  of  ideals,  a large  increase 
in  the  moral  capital  with  which  for  the 
past  few  years  they  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness. 

The  statement  of  a Western  railroad 
official  to  me  recently^ that, “a  large  per- 
centage of  our  railroad  accidents  are  due 
to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
directors  that  it  costs  less  to  pay  for  acci- 
dents than  to  prevent  them  ” is  deeply  sig- 
nificant. The  fact  that  this  remark  was 
made  with  no  apparent  relish  on  his  part, 
but  pensively  and  solemnly  as  one  would 


speak  of  the  awful  and  inevitable  catas- 
trophes which  result  from  the  blind  and 
merciless  workings  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
serves  to  call  our  attention  once  more  to 
the  gruesome  fact  that  however  intelligent 
and  humane  railroad  officials  may  be  per- 
sonally, in  their  official  capacity  they  too 
often  become  only  so  many  cogs  in  a com- 
plicated and  conscienceless  mechanism 
which  knows  but  one  supreme  purpose — 
the  extraction  from  the  public  of  the  larg- 
est possible  dividends  on  the  largest  pos- 
sible quantity  of  watered  stock.  In 
regard  to  this  particular  category  of  indus- 
trial organization  the  socialist  undoubt- 
edly is  right — “ It  is  not  the  individual  but 
the  system  which  is  at  fault.”  For  this 
reason  it  becomes  clear  that  in  the  great 
work  of  social  reconstruction  which  lies 
before  us,  the  first  practical  step  to  be 
taken  does  not  consist  of  that  great  task 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  1900 
years  have  proved  all  too  short — the  spirit- 
ual regeneration  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  society — but  rather  of  the  more 
modest  work  of  raising  our  corporate 
morality  from  the  level  of  the  hyena  and 
the  tiger  up  to  the  pitifully  unsatisfactory 
but  distinctly  higher  standard  already 
attained  by  us  as  individuals. 

AN  APPALLING  SITUATION. 


The  whole  world  was  horrified  last  year 
at  the  stories  sent  out  from  Italy  by  news- 
paper correspondents  concerning  the  state 
of  demoralization  in  which  the  Italian  rail- 
roads found  themselves . I made  a special 
trip  from  Paris  to  Rome  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  find  out,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  situation, 
which  reached  its  climax  three  months 
after  the  government  had  taken  the  rail- 
roads out  of  the  hands  of  private  com- 
panies. In  Italy  I was  asked,  as  I had 
been  in  each  of  the  different  European 
countries  in  which  I had  been  studying  the 
railroad  problem,  how  American  railroads 
compared  with  European  lines.  My 
response  invariably  was  that,  while  from  a 
social  and  political  standpoint  our  rail- 
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roads  left  much  to  be  desired,  while  they  in  a petition  presented  January" 25th  by 
were  tyrants  in  the  world  of  business,  and  Mr.  Bowdre  Phinizy,  the  editor  and  pro- 
debauchers  of  our  political  life,  that  from  prietor  of  the  Augusta  Herald . Mr. 
a mechanical  and  economic  standpoint,  Phinizy,  who  is  one  of  the  most  forceful 
they  probably  were  as  good  as  the  best  in  writers  in  the  state,  thereupon  began 
the  world.  What  was  my  amazement,  through  the  columns  of  his  paper  a cam- 
therefore,  on  arriving  in  this  country  last  paign  which  he  declared  would  not  be 
autumn,  to  find  that  traffic  on  all  the  rail-  ended  until  the  lives  of  the  traveling  public 
roads  in  the  Northwest  was  in  a worse  were  held  to  be  more  sacred  in  the  State 
state  of  demoralization  than  it  had  been  of  Georgia  than  the  swollen  profits  of  rail- 
on  the  Italian  lines  a year  before,  and  that  road  corporations.  This  editor  is  no  irre- 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  while  traffic  sponsible  agitator.  The  Phinizy  family 
was  still  being  handled  after  a fashion,  the  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  families  in  the  South,  but  actually  owns 
service  seemed  to  indicate  that  immediate  more  Georgia  Railroad  stock  than  any 
and  far-reaching  reform  was  the  only  other  single  interest.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
thing  that  could  prevent  a large  part  of  our  as  his  opponents  urge,  that  owing|to*the 
transportation  system  from  falling  into  a fact  that  the  Georgia  Road  since  1881  has 
state  of  serious  inefficiency.  been  leased  to  other  railroad  corporations 

Government  inspectors  at  the  Inter-  which  are  bound  by  their  contract  to  keep 
state  Commerce  Commission,  men  who  the  road  in  first-class  condition,^  the 
are  constantly  going  about  examining  the  improvements  demanded  by  him  willjnot 
condition  of  die  roads,  told  me  that  a very  cost  a cent  to  the  Phinizy  interests.  But 
large  number  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
country  to-day  are  being  run  with  an  utter  improvements  for  which  he  is  fighting 
disregard  for  sound  business  principles ; would  in  no  way  increase  the  yearly  rental 
that  anyone  can  walk  along  miles  of  track  of  the  road  or  the  dividends  of  its  stock- 
pulling up  spikes  with  his  fingers  from  rot-  holders.  Moreover  Mr.  Phinizy  is  not  a 
ting  ties;  that  new  and  heavy  engines  politician,  striving  to  gain  a partisan 
are  being  put  on  such  light  rails  advantage  by  a demogogic  attack  on  the 
that  the  wonder  is  they  stand  the  strain  policy  of  the  party  in  power.  1 He  is  as 
as  well  as  they  do;  and  that  the  good  a Democrat  as  are  the  members  of 
roadbeds  have  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  the  Railroad  Commission  and  whatever 
and  become  so  uneven  that  a train  going  admixture  of  personal  ambition  or  of 
at  a moderate  rate  of  speed  wobbles  until  desire  for  newspaper  popularity  there  may 
it  is  a matter  for  continual  surprise  that  it  be  in  the  motives  which  have  inspired  him, 
stays  on  the  track  at  all.  When  I first  the  fight  he  is  engaged  in  is  clearly  and 
heard  these  stories  I hoped  to  find  that  indisputably  a fight  in  behalf  of  the  public 
they  were  exaggerated.  But  on  a recent  safety  as  against  the  menace  of  private 
trip  to  Georgia  I found  them  all  verified  greed.  Among  a large  number  of  facts 
down  to  their  smallest  details  and  that  on  which  Mr.  Phinizy  and  his  brilliant  young 
one  of  the  oldest,  and  formerly  one  of  the  attorney,  Mr.  Austin  Branch,  brought 
best  roads  in  the  State,  viz.,  the  famous  before  the  attention  of  the  Commission  are 
* Georgia  Railroad,”  known  for  half  a the  following : 

century  as  the  “Old  Reliable.”  1.  The  railroad  of  recent  years  has 

been  so  managed  as  to  earn  a dividend  of 
a decadent  railroad.  over  13  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock,  after 

paying  the  interest  charges  of  $138,000  per 
The  attention  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  annum  on  its  funded  debt. 

Commission  was  called  to  the  unsatisfac-  2.  While  from  1895  to  1905  the  gross 
tory  condition  of  the  “ Georgia  Railroad  ” earnings  have  increased  89.7  per  cent,  and 
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the  net  earnings  have  increased  126.9  per 
cent,  the  amount  expended  on  mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  has  increased 
only  SS  per  cent.  In  other  words  the  per- 
centage of  the  gross  earnings  which  this 
road  lias  spent  on  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  has  decreased  steadily  from  16 
per  cent  in  1895  to  11.2  per  cent.  in)l905. 

3.  This  state  of  affairs  has  been 
allowed  to  come  about  in  spite  of  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  for  ever  heavier 
expenditures  on  maintenance  of  way 
and  renewal  of  track.  Not  only  has  the 
freight  tonnage  and  die  number  of 
passengers  hauled  more  than  doubled 
during  the  past  ten  years  but  the  weight 
of  engines  and  trains  has  increased  so 
enormously  that  as  Mr.  Phinizy  says: 
“ Rails  that  would  have  borne  the  traffic 
ten  years  ago  snap  with  the  brittleness 
of  glass  beneath  die  weight  of  trains 
to-day.  A roadbed  that  was  safe  and 
smooth  and  sufficient  in  1895  is  beset 
with  pitfalls  and  hazards  now.’*  Thus 
the  lives  of  passengers  and  railroad 
employes  are  seriously  endangered  every 
day  that  die  Georgia  Railroad's  huge 
engines  weighing  90  tons  are  allowed  to 
drag  enormous  trains  over  an  unballasted 
track  and  on  65-pound  rails — rails 
which  are  about  38}  per  cent,  lighter 
than  those  used  by  street-car  lines  in  the 
city  of  Augusta. 

When  his  petition  came  up  for  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Phinizy  wait  before  the 
Commission  with  a collection  of  spikes 
which  he  and  his  attorney  had  pulled 
from  rotting  ties  with  their  own  hands; 
with  some  samples  of  cross-ties  which 
had  reached  such  a state  of  decomposi- 
tion that  they  had  to  be  brought  into 
Court  in  bags,  together  with  his  own 
affidavit,  and  one  by  his  attorney,  to  the 
effect  that  in  two  miles  of  track  on  the 
main  line  they  had  counted  219  ties 
that  were  “rotten,  split  or  unsound.” 
He  had  a pocketful  of  affidavits  sent  to 
him  voluntarily  by  people  living  along 
the  Georgia  Road,  sustaining  every 
statement  he  had  made.  The  attorney 
for  the  road  could  not  disprove  these 


facts.  Moreover,  to  make  the  confusion 
of  the  defense  worse  confounded  the 
Georgia  Railroad  had  a wreck  or  a 
breakdown  of  some  sort  about  every 
other  day  during  the  entire  period  of 
nearly  two  months,  that  the  case  was 
being  contested  before  the  Commission. 
The  Railroad  urged  in  its  defense  that 
while  it  was  true  that  accidents  were 
frequent  and  that  a number  of  employes 
had  been  mangled,  killed  and  even 
parboiled,  yet  up  to  the  present  time, 
only  one  passenger  had  been  killed  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  road. 

The  prosecution  replied  that  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Commission  would 
not  wait  until  in  some  horrible  catastrophe 
the  road  had  mangled,  killed  or  perhaps 
roasted  alive  a score  of  passengers 
before  insisting  that  universally  recog- 
nized principles  of  sound  and  safe  man- 
agement should  be  lived  up  to;  and 
showed  that  while  railroads  all  over  the 
world  are  constantly  putting  on  faster 
and  ever  faster  trains,  the  Georgia  road 
had  only  avoided  a harvest  of  fatal 
accidents  by  following  the  opposite  policy 
of  lengthening  out  its  time  tables.  As 
an  instance  of  this  they  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  whereas  it  formerly  required 
only  five  hours  to  go  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta  it  now  requires  six  full  hours 
even  when,  as  is  almost  never  the  case, 
the  train  is  on  time. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  with  the 
law  explicitly  providing  that  “the  Rail- 
road Commission  is  hereby  empowered 
and  required  upon  complaint  made  to 
inspect  for  themselves  or  through  an 
agent,  the  railroads  or  any  railroad  or 
any  part  of  any  railroad  in  this  state, 
etc.”,  there  was  nothing  for  the  Com- 
mission to  do  but  to  order  an  inspection 
of  the  road. 

Unfortunately  for  all  parties  concerned, 
however,  the  fight  was  not  yet  won. 
Hie  road  having  put  a few  gangs  of 
men  to  work  replacing  the  rottenest  ties, 
here  and  there,  and  making  a few  other 
comparatively  unimportant  repairs, 
thereupon  the  so-called  “expert,”  after 
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a very*  hasty  and  superficial  examina- 
tion of  the  road,  made  a report  in  which 
its  most  glaring  defects  of  management 
were  skilfully  covered  over  with  a com- 
bihation  of  bouquets  and  whitewash. 
This  narrow  and  shortsighted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads,  the  Commission 
and  their  “expert”  however  produced 
a result  the  very  reverse  of  that  expected. 
Intelligent  people  all  over  the  state  were 
deeply  offended  at  this  awkard  attempt 
to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes  and  partially 
as  a result  of  this  unfortunate  fiasco, 
the  Legislature  at  its  summer  session 
reorganized  the  Commission  and  added 
two  new  Commissioners.  A few  days 
later  the  Governor  suspended  one  of  the 
old  Commissioners,  Mr.  Jos.  H.  Brown, 
and  appointed  to  fill  out  his  unexpired 
term  of  seven  weeks,  Hon.  S.  G.  McLen- 
don who  recently  had  been  elected  as 
his  successor.  As  Governor  Hoke 
Smith  has  taken  a very  strong  and 
advanced  position  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion, and  was  elected  on  a railroad  reform 
platform,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
his  new  Commission  will  take  vigorous 
action  to  secure  for  the  people  of  Georgia 
a greater  degree  of  safety  in  railroad 
travel. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  problem  of  correcting  die  form  of 
abuse  so  strikingly  exemplified  by  the 
Georgia  Railroad,  and  which  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Inspectors  say 
is  a widespread  condition  on  American 
roads,  is  a much  more  difiScllt  one  than 
that  of  securing  the  introduction  of  a 
few  safety  appliances.  Such  a state  of 
affairs  indicates  a deep-seated  disease 
which  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to 
cope  with  by  means  of  mere  legislative 
palliatives.  Legislation  can  patch  a little 
here,  and  tone  up  a little  there,  but  it 
will  hardly  be  able  to  infuse  new  life  into 
a system  which  seems  to  be  without  any 
normal  vitality  or  healthy  business 
instincts.  To  be  sure  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  worked  out  a most  elaborate 
system  of  legislation  on  this  very  subject, 


regulating  every  detail  of  railroad  con- 
struction, organization  and  management. 
Not  a mile  of  railroad  is  allowed  to  be 
built  in  France  until  its  plans  and 
specifications  have  been  approved  by 
the  government,  nor  can  that  road  be 
operated  until  the  government  inspectors 
have  pronounced  it  safe  and  satisfactory. 
Not  a locomotive  is  allowed  to  be  built 
that  does  not  fulfil  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  a government  commission,  nor 
can  locomotives  so  built  be  put  into 
active  service  until  government  inspectors 
have  pronounced  them  up  to  the  mark. 
Moreover,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  or 
a Prefect  can  command  a railroad  to 
take  any  measure  which  is  considered 
necessary  to  insure  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  persons  and  property.  But  while 
in  this  way  the  French  government 
seems  practically  to  have  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  state  railroad  regulation, 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  its  complicated  and  inelastic  system 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  costly  but  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Some  such  system,  however,  appar- 
ently will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  the 
United  States,  unless  we  decide  to  follow 
the  example  of  Germany,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland and  Italy,  by  embarking  on  a 
regime  of  government-ownership;  or 
unless  our  railroad  directors  and  man- 
agers, experiencing  a change  of  heart, 
can  be  induced  to  stop  using  the  railroad 
lines  of  the  country  as  pawns  in  a great 
game  of  chance — unless  the  predatory 
hyenas  and  tigers  of  Wall  street  can  be 
persuaded  to  give  up  the  ambitions  and 
practices  of  the  jungle,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject themselves  once  more  to  the  galling 
rules  and  regulations  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness, and  to  bend  their  untamed  energies 
to  the  comparatively  profitless  and  insipid 
work  of  providing  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  country  at  a reason- 
able remuneration. 

There  are  in  the  world  three  generic 
systems  of  railroad  management;  the 
governmental  type,  found  in  Germany, 
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Belgium  and  Switzerland,  etc.,  where 
the  railroads  are  run  primarily  to  serve 
die  public,  to  buQd  up  national  industries, 
and  to  advance  civilization.  This  type 
has  the  smallest  number  of  killed  and 
mangled  passengers  and  employes,  for 
dividends  are  strictly  a secondary  con- 
sideration. The  second  type  is  to  be 
found  in  England,  where  the  roads  are 
ran  primarily  as  a money-making  propo- 
sition, but  where  the  government  has 
made  a strenuous  effort  to  insure  the 
safety  of  passengers  and  employes,  and 
where  furthermore  railroad  managers 
realize  that  in  order  to  make  die  roads 
permanent  dividend -producing  proper- 
ties, die  public  must  be  given  a reasonably 
satisfactory  service;  and  where  though 
competition  in  rates  exists  no  longer 
except  in  theory,  there  actually  is  a good 
deal  of  competition  in  die  quality  and 
quantity  of  service  offered  to  shippers 
and  travelers.  This  type  has  more 
accidents  than  the  governmental  type, 
but  decidedly  fewer  than  type  number 
three,  which  happily  is  to  be  found  only 
in  America.  Here  many  of  our  railroads 
are  ran  primarily  for  speculative  and 
predatory  purposes,  secondly  for  divi- 
dends, and  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  die  opinion  of  entirely  too  many 
of  our  railroad  kings  on  that  subject  was 
somewhat  bluntly,  but  on  the  whole 
perhaps  not  so  very  inaccurately,  expressed 
in  the  famous  and  infamous  phrase  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  “The  public  be 
damned!” 

To  be  sure,  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a mere 
dilettante  and  a bungler  at  railroad 
manipulation,  as  compared  with  some 
of  our  more  up-to-date  Wall-street 
artists.  These  distinguished  luminaries 
of  die  financial  firmanent  long  ago  dis- 
covered that  the  legitimate  dividends  to 
be  made  out  of  railroad  properties  are 
but  a mere  bagatelle  as  compared  with 
die  profits  to  be  gained  bom  the  employ- 
ment of  more  modem  financial  methods. 
Laige  dividends  are  sometimes  useful  as 
a basts  for  new  issues  of  watered  stock, 


but  the  money  to  be  made  in  die  way  of 
legitimate  profits  comes  too  slowly  to  be 
at  all  satisfactory  to  men  of  this  type  of 
genius.  Therefore,  die  ordinary  motives 
which  inspire  mediocrity,  such  as  the 
commonplace  sentiment  of  legitimate 
business  pride  and  the  natural  desire  to 
make  ample  provision  for  one's  old  age 
and  for  one's  family  are  quite  forgotten 
in  the  mad  impulse  to  swallow  up  rival 
railroad  systems,  to  unload  large  issues 
of  watered  stock,  to  connive  and  com- 
bine with  other  corporations  and  "trusts'' 
in  limitless  schemes  of  public  plunder, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  those 
colossal  fortunes  which  are  at  once  die 
admiration  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  night- 
mare of  the  statesman. 

Our  inexcusable  car-famine  in  die 
Northwest,  die  holocaust  of  death-deal- 
ing accidents  through  which  we  recently 
have  come,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of 
all  our  railroads  to  concentrate  into  ever 
fewer,  astuter,  and  unworthier  hands, 
are  but  symptoms  all  of  the  deep  seated 
dry-rot  which  permeates  a large  part  of 
the  corporation  business  of  our  time. 
Effective  legislation  on  the  subject  not 
only  is  imperative,  but  it  must  come 
soon  if  we  are  to  escape  an  industrial 
and  political  crisis  bom  which  may  issue 
we  know  not  what  sort  of  ill-advised  and 
sweeping  attempts  at  social  reconstruc- 
tion. A reorganization  of  our  commercial 
and  industrial  life  along  saner  and  more 
ethical  lines  is  certain  to  be  brought 
about  in  the  near  future.  If  we  do  not 
wish  this  forward  movement  to  be  made 
along  the  shining  grooves  of  socialism,  a 
concerted  and  vigorous  effort  must  at 
once  be  started  to  direct  it  into  more 
normal  channels  if  such  can  be  found. 
The  movement  towards  reform  cannot 
be  stopped.  In  another  decade  it  may 
be  even  too  late  to  guide  it.  This  gen- 
eration has  in  its  hands  a great  oppor- 
tunity and  a great  responsibility. 

Cam.  S.  Vhooman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  STORY  OF  RIMINI. 

.By .Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D., 

Of  the-  University  of  North  Carolina. 


I.  * 

EVER  since  Dante,  in  Canto  V.  of  his 
Inferno,  immortalized  the  story  of 
Paolo  and  Francesca,  in  that  brief  passage 
that  the  world  concedes  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect, in  all  poetry,  of  the  pity  and  the  trag- 
edy of  love,  countless  writers  have  been 
irresistibly.attracted  to  the  theme,  giving  it 
many  and  widely  differing  interpretations. 
The  story  itself  is  not  a mere  figment  of  the 
imagination,  but,  like  all  the  great  stories 
and  romances  of  world  literature;  is  closely 
related  to  historic  fact.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  fifteen  years  after  the  tragic  event 
recorded  in,  tile  Injemo  that  Dante  went 
to  live  at  R&yenna  in  the  very  house  where 
Francesca,  had  lived,  as  the  guest  and 
friend  of  Guido  Novella  da  Polenta,  own 
nephewio  the  Francescawhom  Dante  had 
immortalized.  . It  was*  this  same  Polenta 
who  ultimately  gave  Dante  a funeral  of 
ceremony  and  impressiveness,  crowning 
the  dead  poet  with  a wreath  of  laurel.  • 
Certainly,  in  'English  literature, ' no 
writer  takes  precedence  of  Chaucer,  in 
point  of  time,  as  an  interpreter  of  the  Da 
Rimini  story.  Chaucer’s  treatment  of  the 
theme  is  of  interest  to  us  to-day  chiefly  as 
an  evidence  of  the  remarkable  fascination 
the  story  ha$  possessed  for  the  poetic  men- 
tality of  every  age.  An  interpretative 
reading  of  the  original  Chaucer  version  is 
recalled  with  interestiand  amusement;  the 
odd  oaths,  quaint  language,  strange  moti- 
vation, and  stranger  ethics  kept  the  audi- 
ence in  a continual  roar  of  laughter: 

It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  that  a second  - English  writer/ 
Leigh  Hunt,  was  attracted  by  the  Rimini 
story,  and  it  was  while  he  was  in  prison  for 
libel  against  the  Prince  Regent  during  the 
years  1814  and  1815,  that  Hunt  wrote  his 
“Story  of  Rimini.”  Much  of  the  success 


of  this  long  poem  of  1200  lines,  published 
in  1816,  has  been  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  written  in  the  heydey  of  the 
romantic  movement  in  England.  Sidney 
Colvin  says  that  the  “personal  affection 
and  public  sympathy  which  attracted  some 
of  his  distinguished  contemporaries  to 
Hunt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fierce  polit- 
ical rancour  which  pursued  him  on  the 
other,  gave  his  poem  an  undue  weight  and 
prominence  in  its  day.  ” It  was.  not  with- 
out its  influence  in  literature,  for  the  early 
work  of  Keats  shpwed  its  rather  unfortu- 
nate effect.  This  poem  of  Hunt’s  has 
latter-day  admirers.  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells  thought  to  praise  Stephen  Phillips’ 
dramatic  poem  when  he  compared.it  to 
Leigh  Hunt’s. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Hunt  in 
an  English  prison  was  willing  his  “Story 
of  Rimini,”  another  poet  in  Italy  (after- 
wards famous  through  the  tale  of  his  ten 
yearn’  sufferings  as  a political  prisoner  in 
Austria)  was  writing  a tragedy  on  the 
same  theme,  destined  to  make  his  reputa- 
tion and  to  create  quite  a furore  in  his  part 
of  the  world.  This  young  poet,  Silvio 
Pellico,  only  twenty-three  years  old,  sub- 
mitted his  play  to  a fellow-poet,  Ugo  Fos- 
colo, for  his  decision,  and  the  discouraging 
reply  which  he  received  from  the  gloomy 
Foscolo  was,  “Throw  it  in  the  fire,  throw 
it  in  the  fire;  don’t  let  us  call  up  the  damned 
from  Dante’s  hell,  they  would,  only 
frighten  the  living;  throw  it  in  the  fire  and 
bring  me  something  else.  ’ Throw  it  in 
the  fire  was  just  what  the  young  poet  did 
not  do,  and  in  two  or  three  years  his  re- 
ward was  won.  On  reading  the  play,  the 
celebrated  actress,  Marchionni,  recogniz- 
ing at  once  its  striking  merits,  accepted  it 
forthwith  and  in  the  title  rdle  aroused 
unbounded  enthusiasm  throughout  all 
Italy. 
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Lord  Byron,  in  passing  through  Milan 
in  October,  1817,  borrowed  the  manu- 
script of  the  then  unpublished  play  from 
PeUico,  and  returned  it  in  four  days  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  translated  it,  but 
of  this  translation  nothing  is  known  to- 
day. The  charm  and  potency  of  the 
theme  made  such  an  impression  upon 
Byron  that  he  wrote  to  Murray  in  1821 
that  he  intended  to  write  a tragedy  on  the 
subject.  Why  it  was  not  written  will 
probably  never  be  known.  Byron  merely 
handed  the  subject  on  to  his  countryman, 
—the  poet  Stephen  Phillips  of  our  own 
day. 

If  the  poets  have  been  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  the  Da  Rimini  story,  no  less 
have  the  devotees  of  the  allied  arts  of 
music  and  painting  paid  their  tribute  to  its 
fascination.  Goetz  and  Thomas  with 
their  operas;  Ingres,  Liszt  and  Tchai- 
kowsky  with  their  symphonies ; Ary 
Scheffer,  Watts,  Rossetti  and  Alexandre 
Cabanel  with  their  paintings,  are  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  long  list  that 
might  be  detailed. 

But  to  the  decade  just  past  belongs  the 
distinction  of  witnessing  the  most  remark- 
able revival  of  the  deathless  story  of  Fran- 
cesca in  the  history  of  the  drama.  That 
the  drama  of  the  American  poet,  George 
H.  Boker,  was  recently  played  successfully 
throughout  this  country  by  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner,  that  such  dramatists  as  Maeter- 
linck, Phillips  and  D’Annunzio  have  again 
breathed  into  the  story  of  Francesca  the 
breath  of  life,  and  that  qne  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  American  novelists,  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  has  written  a fine  play 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the  same  subject, 
—all  these  events  furnish  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  vitality  and  validity  of  the  Da 
Rimini  story  as  a basis  of  dramatic  con- 
struction. 

like  Goethe’s  immortal  Faust,  the 
Da  Rimini  story  is  a theme  of  beautiful 
simplicity,  but  so  incorporated  is  it  in  the 
life  and  history  of  the  human  race  that  it 
do  longer  seems  merely  a pathetic  tale  of 
two  long-forgotten  lovers,  but  in  truth  the 
epitome  of  life  itself,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 


times.  In  the  passion  of  these  ilhstarre^l 
lovers  is  concretized  and  sublimated  the 
immortality  of  human  love  and.  its  resist- 
less mastery  over  the  human  heart.  De- 
spite the  bitterness  of  the  lovers’  fate,  the 
irrevocability  of  their  choice,  the  inevit-' 
ableness  and  eternity  of  their  sacrifice,  is  it  \ 
too  much  to  say  that  as  long  as  men  and  j 
women  live  and  love,  aye,  as  long  as  the  \ 
world  moves  westward  among  the  stars,  so  i 
long  will  this  story  be  lived  out  again — 
enacted  and  re-enacted  upon  the  broad 
stage  of  human  life. 

Before  speaking  in  detail  of  the  recent 
literature  of  the  story,  it  seems  fitting,  in 
order  property  to  orient  ourselves,  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  historic  and  recorded  data 
of  the  tragic  story.  The  many  versions, 
differing  so  greatly  in  detail  and  treatment, 
render  this  orientation  doubly  necessary. 
The  demands  of  poetic  fitness  Jbaye  led 
many  of  the  interpreters  of  the  story  to 
cancel  or  distort  the  true  facts,  preserving, 
however,  the  main  outline  of  the! story. 
And  on  the  whole  it  is  well  that  this  is  so. 
Dante  himself,  with  the  instinct,  of  the 
divine  poet,  gave  but  the  bare  Spiritual 
essentials  of  the  tragic  story. 


n. 


It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1275  that 
the  Guelphs  finally  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  the  Ghibellines  in  that  long  series  of 
struggles  that  raged  until  past  the  dp£e  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  two  leading 
families  of  the  Guelphs  were  “ at  Ravenna, 
the  great  and  popular  house  of  the  Polenta 
firmly  reestablished  in  power  after  the 
overthrow  of  their  enemies,  the  Travar- 
sari,  and  at  Rimini,  the  mastiff-brood,  as 
Dante  called  them,  of  the  Malatesta . . . . 
who  had  for  some  time  held  the  upper 
hand  against  the  Ghibelline  faction  headed 
by  the  Parcitadi.*”  The  fierce  old  Mala- 
testa: da  Verruchio,  the  head  and  guiding 
spirit  of  the  house  of  Malatesta,  had  four 
sons,  Lionciotto  (otherwise  Gidvanni), 
Paolo,  Malatestino  and  Pandalfo.  Gio- 
vanni was  nicknamed  from  a deformity, 
Lo  Scancioto  (meaning  lame  at  the  hip); 
Malatesta  was  dubbed  the  One-Eyed, 
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whikfPtolo,  on  account  of  his  beauty,  was 
styled  0 Bello.  Giovanni,  though  hump- 
backed as  well  as  lame,  was  a magnificent 
warrior  and  leader,  described  in  the  quaint 
style  of  the  Ottimo  Commento  as  “an 
open-hearted  man,  warlike  and  cruel.” 
Besides  being  a gallant  courtier,  Paolo,  die 
Beautiful,  was  alto  a brave  soldier,  serving 
for  a while  as  captain  of  the. people  at 
Florence.  History  tells  us  that  Paolo  was 
only  four  years  younger  than  Giovanni, 
but  die  poets  for  their  own  ends  have  wid- 
ened die  difference  in  their  ages  very 
greedy. 

The  violent  feud  which  (according  to 
Boccaccio)  had  for  some  time  existed 
between  the  two  houses,  was  superseded 
in  die  year  1875  by  two  marriages:  first, 
that  of  Giovanni  Malatesta  with  Fran- 
cesca, the  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta, 
and  later,  that  of  a son  of  die  house  of 
Polenta  with  a daughter  of  the  Malatesta. 
These  two  marriages  were  arranged 
by  Guido  da  Polenta  and  the  old  Mala- 
testa da  Verruchio,  the  heads  of  the  two 
houses,  for  die  furtherance  of  their 
political  schemes.  It  is  true  that  Gio- 
vanni aoit  Paolo  to  Ravenna  to  fetch 
Francesca  back  to  Rimini,  but  it  does  not 
appear  from  contemporary  records  that 
nancesca  believed  Paolo  was  destined 
for  her  husband. 

Boccaccio  states,  however,  that  Gio- 
vanni’s sending  of  Paolo  as  his  proxy 
was  “part  of  a deliberate  plot  for  the 
deception  of  Francesca,  lest  seeing  Gio- 
vanni’s deformity  she  should  refuse  to 
wed  him.”  Naturally  she  fell  in  love, 
on  sight,  with  the  beautiful  Paolo,  who 
was  pointed  out  to  her  as  her  future 
husband,  so  Boccaccio’s  story  runs, 
and  she  was  only  undeceived  on  awak- 
ening after  die  marriage  night  at  Rimini. 
This  version  of  the  story  was  given  by 
Boccaccio  in  a aeries  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered neatly  one  hundred  yean  after  die 
occurrence  of  the  tragedy,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  turn  was  given  to 
the  story  by  the  lively  imagination  of 
that 'novelist  and  teller  of  tales.  Petrarch, 
a contemporary  of  Boccaccio,  took  a 0 


opposite  view  and  in  his  “ Triumph  of 
Love”  speaks  of  the  lovers  as 

"The  pair 

Who,  as  they  walk  together  aeon  to  plain 
Their  just  but  cruel  fate  by  one  hand  slain.** 


Mr.  Charles  Yriate  went  to  Rimini  in 
the  year  1888  to  examine  the  records, 
and  the  result  of  his  research  was  pub- 
lished the  following  year.  From  it  we 
learn  that  Paolo  was  married  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1868,  to  Qrabfle 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  Uberto,  Count  of 
Chiaggioli,  and  that  this  marriage  was 
consummated  for  reasons  of  state.  Paolo 
already  had  a wife,  then,  when  he  escorted 
Francesca  from  Ravenna  to  Rimini. 


Giovanni  and  Francesca  were  married 
for  ten  years  (1875-1885),  and  she  bore 
him  a daughter  named  for  its  grand- 
mother, Concordia  (sad  misnomer  of 
die  discord  of  the  union).  Francesca 
was  untrue  to  her  husband,  loving  his 
brother  Paolo,  and  in  the  year  1885, 
when  Giovanni  was  podesta,  or  ruling 
magistrate  of  Pesaro,  a town  near 
Rimini,  he  discovered  the  lovers  alone 
together  and  slew  them.  Amid  the 
weepings  and  lamentations  of  the  popu- 
lace, the  slain  lovers  were  laid  side  by 
side  in  one  grave.  Giovanni  afterwards 
married  again,  had  children  by  his 
second  wife,  and  died  in  the  year  1804. 
The  record  shows  that  Francesca  was 
given  to  Giovanni  as  a reward  for  the 
assistance  he  had  given  Polenta  in  sub- 
duing the  Ghibdlines,  but  nothing  is 
said  of  any  deception  practiced  upon 
Francesca. 


Before  speaking  of  the  various  versions 
of  die  Da  Rimini  story  that  have  appeared 
in  recent  years,  it  seems  proper  not  only 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  historical 
facts,  as  we  have  just  done,  but  also  to 
turn  to  Dante’s  Inferno  and  see  how  one 
who  wfs  nearest  to  die  characters  con- 
cerned of  all  who  have  ever  written 
about  them — to  see  how  Dante  himself 
treated  the  theme.  Dante  was  only 
twenty  years  old  when  the  tragedy 
MKurred,  and  it  was  fifteen  years  later. 
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to 


in  the  year  1300,  that  the  Inferno  was 
written. 

In  the  fifth  canto  of  the  Inferno  we 
see  Dante,  guided  by  his  companion, 
Virgil,  enter  the  second  circle  where 
44 dreadful  Minos  stands.”  In  mournful 
array  sweep  before  him  the  unhappy 
souls  condemned  to  eternal  misery 
because  they  had  deemed  all  else  well 
lost  for  love.  Semiramis,  who  made 
her  law  the  sanction  of  excess;  Cleo- 
patra next,  luxurious  queen;  Helen, 
for  whom  such  years  were  passed  of 
toil  and  woe;  and  great  Achilles,  too, 
with  mighty  love  contending  to  the  last; 
and  Sir  Tristram,  Paris,  and  die  thousands 
more  whom  love  has  slain. 

Dante  is  seized  with  compassion  and 
fain  would  speak  with  two  shades  seen 
flitting  near.  They  approach  and  Fran- 
cesca tells  the  pitiful  tale  of  their  undoing 
thus: 

“Lore,  that  in  noble  heart  is  quickly  caught. 
Enamored  him  of  that  fair  form — from  me 
So  ruddy  torn — there ’s  anguish  in  the  thought; 
Lore,  that  permits  no  loved  one  not  to  love. 

Me  so  enthralled  with  thought  of  pleasing  him, 
That,  as  thou  see’st,  its  influence  still  I prove.’* 

Alas,  then  Dante  said : 

"How  sweet  the  thoughts— how  ardent  the  desire. 
That  to  the  mournful  step  these  lovers  led.” 

Turning  to  them,  these  words  he 
spake: 

“Francesca,  thy  misfortunes  fill  mine  eyes 
With  sorrowing  tears,  such  pity  they  awake. 

But  tdl  me  how,  and  by  what  sign  confest. 

Did  love  reveal  in  that  sweet  time  of  sighs 
The  doubtful  passion  struggling  in  each  breast  ?” 

Then  Francesca  to  Dante: 

“There  is  no  greater  woe. 

Than  toremember  days  of  happiness 
Amid  affliction — this  tny  guide  doth  know. 

But  if  how  love  did  first  our  hearts  beguile 
Thou  fain  would’st  hear,  I will  the  truth  confess 
As  one  who  tells  her  tale,  and  weeps  the  while. 
One  day,  it  chanced,  for  pastime  we  were  reading 
How  Leuncdot  to  love  became  a prey; 

Alone  we  were,  of  danger  all  unheeding. 

Our  eyes  oft  met  as  we  that  tale  pursued. 

And  from  our  cheeks  the  color  died  away; 

But  in  a moment  were  our  hearts  subdued. 

For  when  we  read  of  him  so  deep  in  love, 

Kbrnne  at  last  the  smile  long  time  desired. 

Then  be  who  from  my  side  will  ne'er  remove 
My  fys  all  trembling  kissed.  ...” 


One  has  a feeling  of  surprise  in  notic- 
ing how  very  little  Dante  tells  of  the 
real  story.  He  has  given  but  the  poetic 
essence,  the  spirituality  of  “that  great 
love  against  which  the  gates  of  hell 
could  not  prevail.”  He  relates  but  one 
external  incident,  the  use  of  the  book 
of  Launcelot  du  Lac,  leaving  to  the 
dramatists  of  succeeding  centuries  the 
loving  task  of  constructing  from  the 
pitiful  story  its  beautiful  and  delicate 
fabric  of  implication  and  extenuation. 
And  this  dramatic  revival  in  recent 
years  of  the  tale  of  those  two  who  44  go 
forever  on  the  accursed  air,”  is  in  nothing 
more  interesting  than  in  showing  the 
essentially  different  reactions  of  national 
intellect,  as  well  as  of  poetic  genius, 
from  the  self-same  story,  so  lightly  yet 
so  surely  limned  by  Dante — this  tragedy 
so  near  to  him  in  life  and  time. 


hi. 

In  speaking  of  the  several  dramatists 
who  in  recent  years  have  felt  the  impul- 
sion of  the  suggestive  current  from  Dante 
and  Da  Rimini,  one  should  not  omit  the 
name  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Wljile 
“Pelleas  and  Melisande”  carries  yno 
allusion  to  Paolo  and  Francesca, /the 
spiritual  outlines  of  the  two  stories  are 
almost  coincidental.  M.  Maeterlinck, 
it  seems,  never  touches  a theme,  however 
incorporated  in  the  history  of  hiiman 
culture,  that  he  does  not  cast  uponl  it  a 
mystic,  an  other-worldly  light.  Indeed, 
bo  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  mystic 
detachment  and  subtle  symbolisiri  are 
many  of  his  plays,  that  their  source  of 
mspiration,  their  vital  significance,  , quite 
often,  at  first,  both  baffle  and  (elude 
interpretation.  j 

“Pelleas  and  Melisande”  has  a|l  the 
accessories  of  Arthurian  legend,  arid  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Castle 
Nowhere,  which  stretches  to  the  cmd  of 
the  world.  The  characters  are  sentient 
images  divorced  from  the  flesh  and  blood 
world  of  actuality,  but  profoundly  alive 
to  the  spiritual  essence  of  their  problem, 
like  Francesca,  the  child  princess  Mel- 
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isande,  apathetically,  innocently,  mates 
herself  with  a man  on  the  threshold  of 
old  age;  only  when  it  is  too  late  she 
discovers  that  a stranger,  her  husband’s 
young  brother,  is  lord  of  her  heart. 
From  that  time  forth  the  problem  works 
itself  out  as  in  the  Italian  story.  Paolo 
and  Francesca  are  prototypes  of  Pelleas 
and  Melisande,  Lianciotto  of  Golaud, 
and  Concordia,  Lianciotto’s  daughter, 
of  Yniold,  the  little  son  of  Golaud. 
The  rdle  of  unconscious  informer  is 
played  in  each  case  by  the  child  of  the 
unloved  husband, — by  Concordia  in 
Marion  Crawford’s,  by  Yniold  in  Maeter- 
linck’s play. 

While  the  mood  of  “ Pelleas  and 
Melisande”  is  that  of  new  century 
mysticism,  the  characters  are  never  mere 
marionettes  pulled  by  a string.  If  they 
seem  pervaded  by  a sort  of  moral  quiet- 
ism, it  is  their  mystic  coloring  that  gives 
them  this  semblance.  If  they  morally 
acquiesce  in  the  decree  of  fate,  it  is 
because  the  motive  forces  of  fate,  in  all 
their  propulsive  power,  are  converging 
full  upon  them. 

The  next  play  upon  the  Da  Rimini 
theme  was  written  by  a young  English- 
man, Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  bearing  his 
blushing  honors  full  upon  him  from  the 
initial  award  of  the  British  Academy 
for  his  book  of  poems.  This  first 
dramatic  effort  of  Mr.  Phillips  was 
dedicated  to  the  popular  English  actor, 
Mr.  George  Alexander,  who  had  asked 
Mr.  Phillips  to  write  a play  for  hftn. 
“Paolo  and  Francesca”  was  gorgeously 
staged  in  England,  and  as  played  by 
Mr.  Alexander  and  his  company  was  a 
notable  success.  It  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully produced  upon  several  {of  the  rep- 
resentative stages  of  continental  Europe. 

In  “ Paolo  and  Francesca”  Phillips 
has  unhesitatingly  refuted  Boccaccio’s 
“tale  of  coarse  deception  and  substitu- 
tion” employed  in  the  dramas  of  Boker 
and  D’Annunzio.  Not  only  has  Phillips 
plunged  his  drama  in  one  dement, 
creating  for  it  “an  ideal  atmosphere  of 


pure  poetry,”  but  he  has  surcharged  the 
atmosphere  with  the  sense  of  fatality, 
the  immanence  of  destiny.  Each  char- 
acter is  marked  out  by  some  broad 
trait,  a method  of  characterization  which 
the  author  has  revealed  in  his  subsequent 
plays;  consciously  or  unconsciously  each 
character  becomes  “the  accomplice  and 
the  instrument  of  fate.”  In  this  respect 
the  motive  and  appeal  are  essentially 
Greek,  revealing  all  the  restraint  of 
classic  traditions.  As  in  Greek  drama, 
the  act  of  bloody  retribution  is  done 
“off  the  stage,”  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  Boker,  D’Annunzio,  Maeterlinck  and 
Crawford. 

The  play  opens  in  a gloomy  hall  of 
the  Malatesta  castle,  all  ready  to  receive 
Francesca,  the  bride-to-be  of  Giovanni, 
lord  of  the  Malatesta.  Paolo  leads  in 
the  lovely  Francesca,  “all  dewy  from 
her  convent  fetched.”  Thus  soon,  while 
escorting  her  hither  from  Ravenna,  Paolo, 
like  Launcelot  of  old,  has  realized  the 
immortal  peril  of  her  nearness,  and  has 
resolved,  as  his  only  honorable  course, 
to  depart;  but  Giovanni  insists  at  least 
on  his  presence  at  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials  on  the  morrow. 

Lucrezia  degl  Onesti,  Giovanni’s  wid- 
dowed  cousin,  is  a new  personality 
connected  with  the  tragic  story,  a purely 
fictitious  character  of  Mr.  Phillips’  inven- 
tion. She  warns  Giovanni,  whom  she 
passionately  loves,  against  this  marriage 
with  Francesca,  reminding  him  of  the 
incompatibility  of  age  and  temperament. 
She  breaks  forth  into  a wail  of  regret 
over  being  a childless  woman,  a burst  of 
passionate  confidence  which  may  surprise 
the  auditor  by  its  apparent  irrelevance  to 
the  action,  but  which  proves  to  be  full  of 
significance  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  plot  The  anticipant  fore- 
boding and  gloomy  vaticinations  of  Gio- 
vanni’s old  nurse,  the  blind  Angela,  serve 
to  accentuate  still  further  the  play  of  fatal- 
ity already  begun.  Even  when  Angela 
prophesies  that  a lover  shall  steal  in  to 
Francesca — 
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„ “He  (hall  be 

Not  tar  to  seek,  yet  perilous  to  find. 
UwiWy  he  coatee  a wooing;  ahe 
Dnttndj  ie  wooed:  jet  shall  they  woo. 

Hie  kke  waa  on  her  lips  ere  she  was  bom’* — 


even  after  this  Giovanni  does  not  under- 
stand the  implication  of  Paolo’s  fateful 
love. 

In  the  second  act,  a week  later,  Paolo 
resolves  at  last  to  tear  himself  away,  but 
not  before  his  words  and  actions  have  inad- 
vertently revealed  to  Francesca  her  power 
over  his  heart  Meanwhile  Giovanni 
confers  with  Lucrezia  and  confides  to  her 
bis  forebodings,  started  by  the  vision  and 
prophecy  of  his  old  nurse.  Step  by  step, 
with  woman’s  intuition,  Lucrezia  leads 
him  to  the  truth  in  a scene  of  marked 
power,  paralleled  in  D’Annunzio’s  play  by 
a like  situation  of  tremendous  dramatic 
intensity  between  Giovanni  and  his  young 
brother,  Malatestino.  The  implication  is 
complete  and  unanswerable.  Hie  hand- 
writing is  on  file  wall.  Giovanni,  deeply 
enamored  of  his  bride  of  political  machina- 
tion, leaves  the  stage  weakly  asking  him- 
self if  there  ate  not  drugs  to  charm  the 
heart  of  woman. 

In  the  interim  Paolo  has  started  off  to 
resume  command  of  his  company,  but  so 
irresistibly  is  he  drawn  back  to  Rimini  and 
to  Francesca,  that  he  resolves  there  is  but 
one  path  for  him  to  take — and  that,  “a 
straight  path  to  the  dark.”  The  act  closes 
on  this  line  of  peculiar  loveliness : 


M Under  tome  pntion  g—ifly  will  I die* 

And  they  that  find  me  dead  shall  lay  me  down 
BeraftifHu  as  a flefptr  at  her  feet.” 


The  scene  of  the  next  situation  is  the 
shop  of  a drug-seller  in  Rimini,  whither 
Giovanni  and  Paolo  have  come,  each  to 
buy  a potion,  Giovanni  hoping  thereby  to 
win,  at  least  for  a few  infatuate  days,  his 
young  wife’s  love;  Paolo,  resolved  to  take 
his  own  life  as  the  only  means  to  preserve 
his  purity  and  to  shield  his  honor.  Gio- 
vanni, masked,  recognizes  Paolo,  hears  his 
accidental  confession  of  love  and  avowal  of 
inteoded  suicide,  and  is  tempted  to  kill  him 
then  and  there,  but  stays  his  hand,  accept- 
ing Paolo’s  way  of  averting  fire  doom 


foreshadowed  in  Angela’s  prophecy. 

In  the  next  scene  Giovanni  is  suddenly 
summoned  away  to  battle,  and  Paolo, 
overmastered  for  the  moment  by  the 
tyranny  of  his  passion  for  Francesca, 
resolves  to  “see  her,  hear  her,  touch  her” 
ere  he  dies.  Francesca,  meanwhile,  in  the 
hush  just  before  the  dawn  has  come  out 
into  her  garden  with  lamp  and  book,  to 
read  the  ancient  tale  of  Launcelot  and 
Queen  Guinevere.  Paolo  enters,  and  in 
the  stillness  of  that  prophetic  hour,  when 
one  might  almost  hear 

“The*«igh  of  all  the  deepen  in  the  world. 

And  all  the  riven  running  to  the  sea,” 


the  two  lovers  hold  sweet  converse  in  lines 
of  surpassing  loveliness.  Their  dialogue 
is  soon  exchanged  for  an  alternate  reading 
to  each  other  from  the  book  in  a text  of 
quivering,  trembling  beauty  that  is  Mr. 
Phillips’  own  invention.  ,This  scene, 
whose  beauty  cannot  even'  be  jsuggested, 
closes  upon  the  fatal  kiss^i 
Giovanni,  after  his  retum;from  the  war- 
like expedition  to  Pesaro,  learns  from 
Lucrezia  that  Paolo  instead  of  tolringhk  fife 
has  returned  to  Rimini.  All  pity  leaves 
him,  and  his  one  thought  is  to  kill  the  lovers 
locked  in  each  other's  arms.  Lucrezia 


suggests  the  pretext  of  feigned  departure, 
which  he  eagerly  adopts,  commending 
Francesca  with  a bitter  irony  to  the  loyal 
care  of  his  brother.  Francesca,  with 
bodeful  dread,  begs  Giovanni  not  to  leave 
her,  but  he  is  inexorable.  In  despair 
Francesca  turns  to  Lucrezia  for  help,  pity 
and  sympathy.  With  a sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling  almost  incomprehensible  in  the 
woman  plotting  but  a moment  before  for 
Francesca’s  death,  Lucrezia  clasps  her  in 
her  arms,  realizing  in  Francesca  “ the  late- 
found  child  of  all  her  empty  dreams  and 
longings.”  She  is  in  an  agony  of  fear  and 
hurries  out,  hoping  to  find  Giovanni  and 
prevent  the  deed  he  contemplates.  While 
she  is  gone  Paolo  enters  Francesca’s 
chamber,  and  there  ensues  a scene  of  high- 
strung,  tense  and  reckless  passion,  as  the 
lovers  slowly  pass  out  upon  die  balcony, 
under  the  shimmering  stars.  Lucrezia 
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enters  Francesca’s  room,  still  seeking 
Giovanni,  and  sees  him  enter  from  the 
other  side,  parting  the  curtain  through 
which  the  lovers  have  but  lately  passed. 
Lucrezia  notices  that  there  is  blood  upon 
bis  hand,  and  his  words,  “Tis  not  my 
blood,”  tell  her  that  all  is  finished. 

The  slain  lovers  are  brought  in  on  one 
bier,  and  Giovanni,  shaken  with  deep 
emotion,  kisses  each  of  them  upon  the 
forehead,  murmuring, 

“She  takes  away  my  strength. 

I did  not  know  the  dead  could  have  such  hair. 
Hide  them!  They  look  like  children  fast  asleep.*’ 

Admiration  for  Stephen  Phillips’  “Paolo 
and  Francesca”  need  not  imply  blindness 
to  its  faults.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  he 
has  sacrificed  too  much  in  his  effort  to 
plunge  the  drama  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pure  poetry.  The  play  is  purely  modern 
and  makes  its  appeal  to  the  moderns; 
there  is  nothing  to  localize  it  in  Italy,  to 
time  it  to  the  thirteenth  century,  to  image 
in  it  the  psychological  traits  of  medieval 


Italians.  Lucrezia,  the  strongest  and 
most  virile  character,  the  “ only  man  in  the 
piece,”  as  Mrs.  Wharton  called  her,  is 
transformed  in  an  instant  by  an  uncon- 
vincing miracle  of  the  poet’s  art  from  a 
plotting  conspirator  into  a tender  and 
pitying  mother.  If  Lucrezia  is  informed 
with  the  true  spirit  of  modernity,  so,  too,  is 
Giovanni,  for  he  is  always  analytical,  sub- 
jective, introspective. 

Taken  all  in  all,44  Paolo  and  Francesca  ” 
is  the  most  signal  specimen  in  English  of 
the  much-vaunted  poetic  drama  of  our 
day.  Not  only  should  we  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Phillips  for  every  entrancing  line, 
every  golden  phrase  of  his  “Paolo  and 
Francesca,”  but  in  a deeper  sense  we 
should  be  glad  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  helping 
to  bring  the  drama  of  to-day  to  its  literary 
consciousness,  is  insisting,  as  Mr.  Howells 
says,  “upon  its  recognition  not  merely  as 
drama  but  as  literature.” 

Archibald  Henderson. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


INHERITANCE  TAXES. 


By  Arthur  B.  Hayes, 

Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue. 


A FEDERAL  inheritance  tax  law 
heretofore  has  been  regarded  gen- 
erally as  a war-revenue  measure — an 
easy  way  to  produce  large  revenue 
quickly  in  time  of  urgent  need.  State 
inheritance  tax  laws,  however,  have 
been  considered  in  a different  light. 
At  the  present,  in  a time  of  immediate 
and  prospective  peace,  the  enactment  of 
a Federal  inheritance  tax  law  is  being 
agitated  and  one  or  more  bills  were  / 
introduced  in  Congress  at  the  last 
session  providing  for  the  imposition  of 
such  a tax.  In  my  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  inheritance  tax  law  of  1898  I 
have  found  a considerable  lack  of  knowl- 


edge on  the  general  subject  of  death 
duties,  as  such  taxes  were  usually  referred 
to  by  the  older  law  writers. 

$ Such  duties,  under  some  name  such  as 
succession,  death,  probate,  inheritance, 
legacy  or  transfer  taxes,  have  been 
known  and  enforced  for  centuries.  They 
were  well  known  in  Roman  jurisprudence 
and  perhaps  earlier,  and  were  imposed 
upon  nearly  all  successions  to  the  prop- 
erty of  a deceased  owner.  Gibbons,  in 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire , records  the  existence  of  this  tax 
in  that  empire  as  early  as  the  days  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  it  having  been 
then  levied  to  provide  for  the  support 
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of  tike  army.  These  laws,  with  occa- 
sional modifications,  were  in  force  in 
that  empire  during  the  reigns  of  many 
emperors,  the  rate  of  taxation  averaging 
about  five  per  centum  of  the  property 
subject  to  the  tax  above  a certain  value. 
The  law,  however,  in  any  of  its  successive 
forms,  did  not  exact  the  tax  from  the 
nearest  relatives  on  the  father’s  side. 
It  was  very  comprehensive,  produced  a 
large  revenue  and  was  styled  the  Vices- 
naa  hmditatum  et  legitorum. 

Death  duties  have  also  been  collected 
for  centuries  by  the  later  European 
governments.  They  were  introduced  into 
England  as  a complete  system  in  1780 
where  they  have  been  enlarged  and 
changed  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
now  a source  of  great  revenue  in  nearly 
all  European  states,  notably  in  Germany, 
Austria,  France,  Switzerland  and  its 
cantons,  Holland,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Greece,  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
as  well  as  in  tiie  Australian  colonies, 
Canada  and  some  of  the  South  American 
countries. 

The  English  legacy  act  of  1780  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  and  cham- 
pioned by  Lord  North,  whose  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  desirability  and 
justice  of  such  a tax  by  Adam  Smith’s 
^ The  Wealth  of  Nations.  Prior  to  the 
V enactment  of  this  law,  however,  there 
appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
mat  country  what  was  substantially  a 
succession  tax  under  tire  old  Feudal 
system.  Under  that  system  the  Feudal 
lords  compelled  tire  heir  or  successor  to 
ptupeily  to  pay  them  a certain  sum  or 
perform  a certain  service  before  he 
could  be  invested  with  the  estates  of  his 
ancestor.  Under  the  act  of  1780  only 
legacies  of  personal  property  were  taxed, 
but  in  185S  Mr.  Gladstone  championed 
a measure,  which  was  adopted,  taxing 
successions  to  red  property  also.  In 
practically  this  form  the  English  succes- 
sion or  inheritance  duty  act  remains  at 
present  and  it  is  said  to  yield  an  annual 
I income  to  the  state  of  something  like 
1 $40,000,000. 


Inheritance  taxes  were  not  known  in  • 
this  country  until  July  5,  1797,  when  ! 
Congress  imposed  a graduated  legacy  | 
tax  to  be  paid  by  stamps  placed  upon  J 
the  receipt  or  other  discharge  for  or  on  * 
account  of  any  legacy  or  distributive 
share  of  property.  This  law  was  in 
force  until  June  30, 1802,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  produced  only  a small  revenue. 
The  next  Federal  law  of  this  character 
was  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  laying  a 
tax  upon  the  transmission  of  personal 
property  by  will  or  by  intestate  law.  In 
1864  this  law  was  amended  and  re€nacted( 
and  on  July  13,  1866,  a further  amend-; 
ment  was  adopted,  extending  its  pro-\ 
visions  to  successions  to  real  property. 
The  whole  law  was  repealed  to  take 
effect  October  1,  1870,  but  during  its 
continuance  it  produced  many  a million 
of  much  needed  war-revenue.  On 
August  27,  1894,  the  famous  income 
tax  law  was  passed,  which  also  embraced 
an  inheritance  tax  feature.  This  law 
was  most  viciously  and  vigorously 
attacked,  and  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
Pollock  verms  the  Farmer’s  Loan  and 
Trust  Company  (157  U.  S.,  429),  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
a re-hearing,  declared  the  income  tax 
unconstitutional,  and  intimated  very 
strongly,  at  least,  that  as  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  were  so  bound  together 
as  to  be  inseparable  the  inheritance  tax 
feature  could  not  be  enforced.  Hence 
no  real  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the 
inheritance  tax  and  it  remained  a dead 
letter  until  the  law  expired  by  its  own 
terms  in  1900.  Then  in  the  Spanish 
war-revenue  act  of  June  13,  1898,  an 
inheritance  tax  was  imposed  upon  the 
transmission  of  personal  property,  this 
law  remaining  in  force  until  July  1,  1902, 
when  it  was  repealed. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  of  the 
United  Commonwealths  to  enact  a law 
of  this  character.  That  was  in  1826. 
Since  then  a considerable  number  of  the 
States  have  enacted  such  laws  in  the 
most  of  which  they  are  still  bring  enforced. 

A full  understanding  of  die  theory 
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upon  which  inheritance  taxes  are  based, 
renders  it  more  easy  to  comprehend  their 
justness  and  equity.  It  is  the  usual 
thought  among  laymen  that  the  heirs  of 
a deceased  person,  and  particularly  the 
heirs  of  the  body,  have  a natural,  inherent 
right  to  the  property  accumulated  by 
that  deceased.  Or,  to  state  it  in  another 
way,  that  each  person  who  owns  prop- 
erty not  only  owns  the  property  itself, 
but  has  a natural,  inherent  right  to 
control  its  disposition  after  death.  This 
erroneous  idea  has  caused  much  of  the 
opposition  to  death  duties,  for  having 
this  idea  it  is  hard  for  one  to  conceive 
the  justness  of  taxing  property  when  it 
changes  ownership  by  reason  of  death. 
But  it  is  a proposition  fully  recognized 
in  law  that  in  a state  of  nature  property 
rights  last  just  so  long  as  possession 
continues  and  no  longer,  and  that  when 
possession  ceases,  either  voluntarily,  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  death,  all  rights  of 
ownership  cease.  In  a state  of  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  heirship  or  as 
the  transmission  of  any  property  right 
from  the  dead  to  the  living.  This  is 
a proposition  recognized  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  earlier  writers  including 
Christian,  Puffendorff  and  Grotius, 
although  some  demur  to  the  position 
taken.  Nearly  all  later  writers  seem  to 
agree  with  the  early  majority,  Mr. 
Justice  Sharswood,  however,  an  eminent 
authority,  claiming  that  heirship  in  chil- 
dren is  founded  on  natural  law.  Black- 
stone  in  his  Commentaries  sets  out  very 
clearly  the  recognized  law  on  the  subject 
and  I quote  his  language: 

“ Naturally  speaking,  the  instant  a 
man  ceases  to  be  he  ceases  to  have  any 
dominion;  else  if  he  had  a right  to  dis- 
pose of  his  acquisitions  one  moment 
beyond  his  life  he  would  also  have  a 
right  to  direct  their  disposal  for  a million 
of  ages  after  him;  which  would  be 
highly  absurd  and  inconvenient.  All 
property  must,  therefore,  cease  upon 
death,  considering  men  as  absolute  indi- 
viduals and  unconnected  with  civilized 
society,  for  then,  by  the  principles  before 


established,  the  next  immediate,  occu- 
pant would  acqire  a right  in  all  that  the 
deceased  possessed.  But  as,  under  civ- 
ilized governments,  which  are  calculated 
for  the  peace  of  mankind,  suqh  a consti- 
tution would  be  productive  of  endless 
disturbances,  the  universal  law  of  almost 
every  nation  (which  is  a kind  of  secondary 
law  of  nature)  has  either  given  the 
dying  person  a power  of  continuing  his 
property  by  disposing  of  his  possessions 
by  will,  or  in  case  he  neglects  to  dispose 
of  it,  or  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
disposition  at  all,  the  municipal  law  of 
the  country  then  steps  in  and  declares 
who  shall  be  the  successor,  representa- 
tive or  heir  of  the  deceased;  that  is, 
who  alone  shall  have  a right  to  enter 
upon  this  vacant  possession  in  order  to 
avoid  that  confusion  which  its  again 
becoming  common  would  occasion.  And 
further,  in  case  no  testament  be  per- 
mitted by  the  law,  or  none  be  made,  and 
no  heir  can  be  found  so  qualified  as  the 
law  requires,  still  to  prevent  the  robust 
title  of  occupancy  from  again  taking 
place,  the  doctrine  of  escheats  is  adopted 
in  almost  every  country;  whereby  the 
sovereign  of  the  state  .and  those  who 
cl**™  under  his  authority  are  the  ultimate 
heirs  and  succeed  to  those  inheritances 
to  which  no  other  title  can  be  formed. 

“ The  right  of  inheritance  or  descent 
to  the  children  and . relatives  of  the 
deceased  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
much  earlier  than  the  right  of  devising 
by  testament.  We  are  apt  to  conceive 
at  first  view  that  it  has  nature  on  its 
side;  yet  we  often  mistake  for  nature 
what  we  find  established  by  long  and 
inveterate  custom.  It  is  certainly  a 
wise  and  effectual,  but  clearly  a political, 
establishment;  since  the  permanent  right 
of  property,  vested  in  the  ancestor  him- 
self, was  no  natural,  but  a civil  right. 
Wills,  therefore,  and  testaments,  rights 
of  inheritance  and  successions,  are  all  of 
them  creatures  of  the  civil  or  municipal 
laws  and  accordingly  are  in  all  respects 
regulated  by  them.” 

The  theory  upon  which  inheritance 
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tax  lava  are  based  is  founded  upon  two 
legal  propositions : First,  that  the  tax 
is  not  one  upon  property,  but  upon  the 
right  or  privilege  in  the  one  possessed 
thereof  to'  control,  its  disposition  after 
his  death,  or  the  right  or  privilege  given 
to  others  to  inherit  or  take  from  the  one 
who  dies  so  possessed;  and  second,  that 
the  right  to  take  property  by  devise  or 
descent  is  a creature  of  the  law  and  not 
a natural  right — a privilege  and  therefore 
the  authority  which  confers  that  privilege 
may  impose  conditions  upon  its  exercise. 
Not  being  a tax  imposed  on  property  as 
such,  but  upon  an  intangible  thing — 
the  abstract  right  to  dispose  of  or  to 
inherit  property — the  tax  has  never  been 
regarded  by  the  courts  as  a direct  tax. 
On  die  contrary  in  many  decisions  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
the  tax  is  defined  as  an  impost  duty  or 
excise,  levied  tty  the  government,  upon 
the  privilege  secured  by  law  to  devisees, 
legatees,  grantees,  heirs  and  personal  repre- 
sentatives, of  taking,  holding  and  enjoy- 
ing all  property,  real  and  personal,  or 
any  Ihterest  therein,  passing  by  will,  by 
intestate  law,  or  by  any  grant  or  gift 
made  during  life  and  intended  to  take 
effect  at  or  after  die  death  of  the  grantor. 
So  a succession  to  or  an  inheritance  of 
property  may  be  taxed  as  a privilege, 
notwithstanding  the  property  of  die 
estate  is  taxed,  and  there  is  by  reason 
thereof  no  double  taxation. 

Now  since  the  right  to  take  property 
by  will  or  by  intestate  law  is  but  a mere 
privilege  created  by  the  municipal  law 
which  may  be  changed,  modified  or 
repealed  in  the  discretion  of  the  State, 
and  is  not  a natural  right,  it  appears  just 
and  equitable  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  privilege  given  by  the  state,  the 
beneficiaries  should  contribute  to  the 
State  a certain  percentage  of  the  value 
of  the  property  subject  to  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  to  the  privilege  thus  extended  by  law 
to  collateral  kindred,  remote  relatives, 
strangers  in  blood  and  corporations, 
although  the  inheritance  of  property  by 


lineal  descendants  is  a privilege  and  not 
a right  just  ^the  same  as  the  inheritance 
of  property  by  those  of  more  remote 
relationship  or  of  none.  In  other  words, 
when  the  State  relinquishes  its  right. to 
again  take  to  itself  upon  the  deat^i  of  the 
occupant  or  owner  the  property  possessed 
by  him  during  his  life-time,  the  indi- 
vidual in  whose  favor  the  State’s  natural 
right  of  succession  is  waived,  ought  not 
to  complain  when  called  upon  to  pay  a 
small  amount  for  the  valuable  privilege 
thus  granted  to  him. 

Starting  with  the  well-established 
basic  proposition  that  the  transmission 
or  receipt  of  property  by  death  is  a 
privilege  originating  in  the  municipal 
law  and  governed  by  it,  it  follows  tnat 
the  State,  as  the  sovereign,  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  amend,  modify,  extend 
or  wholly  repeal  such  law.  This  premise 
and  deduction  are  recognized  by  all  law 
writers  and  have  been  sustained  by  many 
hundreds  of  decisions  of  courts  in  this 
and  other  countries.  From  this  view- 
point an  inheritance  tax  simply  modifies 
the  laws  of  descent  and  distribution; 
for  if  die  tax  be  five  per  centum  of  die 
value  of  the  property  inherited  the 
effect  is  to  give  the  heirs  or  legatees  of  an 
estate  ninety-five  per  centum  of  the 
property  granted  to  each,  and  to  escheat 
to  uie  State  the  five  per  centum.  If  the 
State  has  the  right  and  power  to  relin- 
quish all  its  rights  of  succession  to  certain 
persons,  no  one  can  logically  contend 
that  it  has  not  the  equal  right  to  relin- 
quish only  half  its  rights  of  succession  or 
ninety-five  per  centum  of  such  rights. 
So  that  while  that  which  the  legatee  or 
beneficiaiy  pays  to  the  State  under  an 
inheritance  duty  act  is  called  a tax  and 
is  treated  legally  as  such,  it  is,  fundamen- 
tally considered,  simply  a partial  escheat 
to  the  State  of  the  property  of  a deceased. 

This  legal  situation  has  always  been 
recognized  in  this  country.  In  an  early 
Virginia  case  (Eyre  vs.  Jacob,  14  Grat., 
427),  which  has  been  quoted  with  approv- 
al in  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Judge  Lee  said : 
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“The  intention  of  the  Legislature  was 
plainly  to  tax  the  transmission  of  property 
by  devise  or  descent  to.collateral  kindred; 
to  require  that  the  party  thus  taking  the 
benefit  of  a civil  right  secured  to  him 
under  the  law,  should  pay  a certain  prem- 
mium  for  its  enjoyment;  and  as  it  was 
thought  just  and  reasonable  that  the 
amount  of  the  premium  should  bear  a cer- 
tain proportion  to  the  value  of  the  subject 
enjoyed,  it  was  fixed  at  a certain  percent- 
age upon  the  value  of  the  whole  estate 
transmitted.  . . . The  right  to  take  prop- 
erty by  devise  or  descent  is  a creature  of 
the  law  and  secured  and  protected  by  its 
authority.  The  legislature  might,  if  it 
saw  proper,  restrict  the  succession  to  a 
descedent’s  estate  either  by  will  or 
descent  to  a particular  class  of  his 
kindred,  say  to  his  lineal  descendants 
and  ascendants ; it  might  impose 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
collateral  relatives  may  be  permitted  to 
take  it,  or  may  to-morrow,  if  it  pleases, 
absolutely  repeal  the  statute  of  wills  and 
that  of  descents  and  distributions  and 
declare  that,  upon  the  death  of  a party  his 
property  shall  be  applied  to  die  payment 
of  his  debts  and  the  residue  appropriated 
to  public  uses.” 

Thus  was  announced  what  always  has 
been  and  is  now  the  power  of  the  State 
regarding  property  rights  as  affected  by 
death.  The  extent  to  which  this  power 
may  be  carried  depends  absolutely  upon 
the  will  of  the  people  to  whom  legislatures 
are  accountable.  These  principles  have 
been  sustained  by  an  unbroken  line  of 
decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  Perkins  (163  U.  S.,  6 $5), 
the  court  said  that:  “While  the  laws  of  all 
civilized  states  recognize  in  every  citizen 
the  absolute  right  to  his  own  earnings  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  property  dur- 
ing his  life,  except  so  far  as  die  State  may 
require  him  to  contribute  his  share  for 
public  expenses,  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
property  by  will  has  always  been  consid- 
ered purely  a creature  of  statute  and 
within  legislative  control.  . • . Though 


die  general  consent  of  the  most  enlight- 
enden  nations  has,  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical period,  recognized  a natural  right 
in  children  to  inherit  the  property  of  their 
parents,  we  know  of  no  legal  principle 
to  prevent  the  Legislature  from 
taking  away  or  limiting  the  right 
of  testamentary  disposition  or  imposing 
such  conditions  upon  its  exercise  as  it  may  - 
deem  conducive  to  public  good.” 

And  in  the  case  of  Plummer  ve.  Coler 
(178  U.  S.,  115),  the  Supreme  Court  again 
said:  “A  State  may  deny  the  privilege  of 
inheritance  or  transmission  by  will  alto- 
gether.” 

From  the  above  it  must  be  dear  that  the 
right  to  tax  the  transmission  of  property 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  is  based  upon 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
State  has  the  right  to  claim  all  property  or 
any  portion  thereof  which  passes  out  of  the 
possession  of  an  individual  by  reason  of 
death,  unless  waived  by  statutory  expres- 
sion, and  that  when  that  right  is  waived 
the  waiver  may  be  upon  such  terms  as  the 
State  may  determine.  Herein  is  pointed 
the  road  which  legislative  bodies  may 
travel  in  the  future,  in  meeting  a growing 
demand  among  die  people  for  legislation 
attempting,  at  least,  to  control  or  limit  the 
accumulation  of  wealth. 

The  constitutionality  of  succession  or 
inheritance  tax  laws  has  been  questioned 
in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  die  States  in 
which  they  have  been  enacted.  With  few 
exceptions  their  constitutionality  has  been 
affirmed,  and  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  under  the  ordinary  State  con- 
stitution the  State  has  the  right  to  impose 
or  provide  for  inheritance  taxes. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  Federal 
inheritance  tax  laws  has  also  been  much  in 
question,  on  the  ground  that,  while  each 
State  can  legally  enact  such  laws  on  the 
theory  that  the  State  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  legislate  upon  property  rights  and 
concerning  descent  and  distribution,  the 
Federal  government  cannot  legally  enact 
them  since  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
devolution  or  passing  of  property  at  deadi, 
—the  control  of  such  matters  being 
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retained  by  the  States  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  specifically  delegated  to  the  general 
Government.  The  validity  of  the  Federal 
tax  has  also  been  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a direct  tax  and  must  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  various  States.  But  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  this  contention 
untenable  inasmuch  as  the  tax  is  an  excise 
or  indirect  tax  the  only  requirement  as  to 
which  is  that  it  must  be  uniform. 

Upon  the  contention  that  the  general 
Government  has  no  right  to  impose  a 
death  duty  because  it  has  no  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  transmission  of  property  by  will 
or  descent,  there  Is  nothing  clearer  and 
more  to  die  point  than^the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Knowlton 
t».  Moore  (178  U.  S.;41),  the  opinion  hav- 
ing been  given  by  Mr.  Justice  White. 
The  particular  contention  of  counsel  for 
Knowlton,  the  plaintiff,  is  stated  in  this 
wise:  If  the  taxes  were  not  direct  they 
were  levied  on  rights  created  solely  by  the 
State  law,  depending  for  their  continued 
existence  on  the  consent  of  the  several 
States,  a volition  which  Congress  has  no 
power  to  control,  and  as  to  which  it  could 
not,  therefore,  exercise  its  taxing  author- 
ity. In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after 
referring  to  the  centuries  of  time  during 
which  death  duties  have  been  exacted,  Mr. 
Justice  White  disposes  of  the  question  in 
these  words: 

“This  proposition  denies  to  Congress 
the  right  to  tax  a subject  matter  which  was 
conceded  to  be  within  the  scope  of  its 
power  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  act  of  1797  which 
ordained  legacy  taxes  was  adopted  at  a 
time  when  the  founders  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  framers  of  our  Constitution  were 
actively  paritcipating  in  public  affairs, 
thus  giving  a practical  construction  to  the 
Constitution  which  they  bad  helped  to 
establish.  • . . Courts  which  maintain 
this  view  have,  therefore,  treated  death 
duties  as  disenthralled  from  limitations 
which  would  otherwise  apply  if  the  priv- 
ilege of  regulation  did  not  exist.  . . . All 
courts  and  all  governments,  however,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  conceive  that  the 


transmission  of  property  occasioned  by 
death,  although  differing  from  a tax  on 
property  as  such,  is  nevertheless  a usual 
subject  of  taxation.  Of  course  in  consid- 
ering the  power  of  Congress  to  impose 
death  duties  we  eliminate  all  thought  of  a 
greater  privilege  to  do  so  than  exists  as  to 
any  other  form  of  taxation,  as  the  right  to 
regulate  successions  is  vested  in  the  State 
and  not  in  Congress.  It  is  not  denied 
that,  subject  to  compliance  with  the  limit- 
ations in  the  >Constitution,  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress  extends  to  all  usual 
objects  of  taxation.  Indeed,  as  said  in 
the  License  Tax  cases  (S.  Wall.  462),  after 
referring  to  the  limitations  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  ‘Thus  limited  and  thus  only 
it  (the  taxing  power  of  Congress)  reaches 
every  subject  and  may  be  exercised  at  dis- 
cretion.9 The  limitation  which  would 
exclude  from  Congress  the  right  to  tax 
inheritances  and  legacies  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  contention  that  as  the 
power  to  regulate  successions  is  lodged 
solely  in  the  several  States,  therefore  Con- 
gress is  without  authority  to  tax  the  trans- 
mission or  receipt  of  property  by  death. 
. . . But  the  fallacy  which  underlies  the 
proposition  contended  for  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  tax  on  the  transmission  or 
receipt  of  property  occasioned  by  .death  is 
imposed  on  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
State  to  regulate  the  devolution  of  prop- 
erty upon  death.  The  thing  forming  the 
universal  subject  of  taxation,  upon  which 
inheritance  and  legacy  taxes  rest  is  the 
transmission  or  receipt,  and  not  the  right 
existing  to  regulate.  In  legal  effect  then, 
the  proposition  upon  which  the  argument 
rests  is  that  whenever  a right  is  subject  to 
exclusive  regulation  by  either  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  several  States  on  the  other  the  exer- 
cise of  such  rights  as  regulated  can  alone 
be  taxed  by  the  Government  having  the 
mission  to  regulate.  But  when  it  is  accur- 
ately stated  the  proposition  denies  the 
authority  of  the  States  to  tax  objects  which 
are  confessedly  within  the  reach  of  their 
taxing  power,  and  also  excludes  the 
national  Government  from  almost  every 
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subject  of  direct  and  many  acknowledged 
objects  of  indirect  taxation.  Thus 
imports  are  exclusively  within  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  said  that 
the  property  when  imported  and  com- 
mingled with  the'goods  of  the  State  cannot 
be  taxed  because  it  had  been  at  some  prior 
time  the  subject  of  exclusive  regulation  by 
Congress?  Again  inter-state  commerce 
is  often  within  the  exclusive  regulating 
power  of  Congress.  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  property  of  all  persons  or  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  such  commerce  is  not  the 
subject  of  taxation  by  the  several  States 
because  Congress  may  regulate  commerce  ? 
Conveyances,  mortgages,  releases,  pledges 
and,  indeed,  all  property  and  the  contracts 
which  may  arise  from  its  ownership,  are 
subject  more  or  less  to  State  regulation, 
exclusive  in  its  nature.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  argument  when  reduced 
to  its  essence  demonstrates  its  own 
unsoundness,  since  it  leads  to  the  neces- 
sary conclusion  that  both  the  National  and 
State  Governments  are  divested  of  those 
powers  of  taxation  which  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Government  admittedly  have 
belonged  to  them.” 

The  same  Court  in  a number  of  other 
cases  has  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of 
such  laws  from  every  view-point,  these 
decisions  going  back  to  an  early  period  in 
the  existence  of  this  Government 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  right  resting  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  impose  and  collect  legacy  taxes  is 
based  upon  a different  ground  than  that 
which  sustains  the  right  of  the  State  to 
impose  and  collect  a similar  tax.  But  the 
right  to  impose  such  a tax  being  admitted, 
it  follows  then  from  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  that  the  general  Government  has 
this  right  because  of  the  fact  that  the  tax  is 
a usual  one  and  one  of  long  standing. 

The  constitutional  provision  for  the 
levy  and  collection  of  inheritance  tax  is 
found  in  Section  VIII.  of  die  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  gives  Congress 
w power  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  ...  but  all  taxes, 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uni- 


form throughout  the  United  States.” 
So,  while  the  general  Government  cannot 
legislate  to  change  the  Law  of  Succession 
in  any  State,  it  can  tax  die  succession  as 
being  one  of  the  usual  objects  of  taxation. 

The  Inheritance  Tax  Act  of  1898  was  in 
force  for  four  years,  and  since  Its  enact- 
ment there  has  been  collected  the  sum  of 
$22,878,058.61  as  tax.  Part  of  this  has 
been  refunded,  however,  following  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  constructions  of  the  orig- 
inal law. 

While,  as  first  stated,  a Federal  inherit- 
ance tax  law  has  been  regarded,  generally, 
as  a war-revenue  measure,  it  is  now  being 
widely  discussed  as  a means  of  producing 
revenue  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Government,  to  the  end  that  changes  in 
the  taxing  system  may  he  made,  when 
necessary,  to  accommodate  the  changing 
needs  of  this  rapidly  developing  country, 
without  decreasing  the  revenues  or  caus- 
ing disturbances  in  the  business  system; 
and  many  economists  regard  this  tax 
highly  because  of  its  tendency  towards  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  because  of  the 
power  which  rests  in  the  Government, 
through  such  a tax  properly  graduated,  to 
regulate  or  prevent  the  undue  concentra- 
tion of  capital  through  the  practical  entail- 
ing of  fortunes  for  generations! 

The  inheritance  tax  has  been  approved 
generally  by  writers  upon  political  econ- 
omy and  systems  of  taxation,  and  it  is 
almost  universally  held  that  no  tax  can  be 
less  burdensome,  or  interfere  less  with  the 
productive  and  industrial  agencies  of 
society. 

Such  tax  laws  have  demonstrated  thor- 
oughly their  utility  as  a successful  means 
of  raising  revenue,  and  many  eminent 
economists  urge  them  in  their  utmost 
severity  as  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Cooley  appears  to  be  the  only  emi- 
nent law  writer  who  has  objected  to  legacy 
taxes,  and  his  objection  was  against  them 
because  they  might  be  made  so  heavy  as  to 
increase  the  embarrassments  which  usu- 
ally come,  at  death,  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased. 

Under  the  Tax  Act  of  1898,  exempting 
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legacies  or  distributive  shares  of  less  than 
ten  thousand  dollars,  that  objection  would 
not  apply.  Neither  would  that  objection 
apply  to  a graduated  legacy  tax  with  an 
exemption  taking  out  of  the  taxable  list 
legacies  of  less  than  three  or  five  thousand 
dollars  each. 

Mr.  Dos  Passes,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities  on  inheritance  tax  laws,  in  his 
work  on  this  subject,  after  stating  that  real 
property  bears  the  brunt  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, says : 

“Personal  property,  however,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  immense  value,  generally 
escapes  the  hands  of  the  collector,  and  in 
some  localities,  especially  in  large  cities,  to 
an  alarming  extent  ....  A collateral  or 
direct  inheritance,  legacy  or  succession 
tax,  it  seems,  presents  the  most  complete 
system  for  reaching  the  class  of  personal 
property  and  privileges  which  it  is  framed 


to  embrace,  because  its  collection  is  aided 
and  facilitated  by  the  requirement  of  the 
law,  that  the  dead  man’s  property,  so  to 
speak,  shall  somewhere  and  at  some  time 
pass  through,  either  a Surrogate  or  Pro- 
bate Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  settle- 
ment and  distribution.” 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  com- 
parative ease  with  which  this  tax  can  be 
collected,  and  the  exceedingly  small  per- 
centage of  cost  in  its  collection. 

Although  a tax  of  this  character  is 
opposed  by  some  individuals  of  large 
wealth,  apparently  from  selfish  motives, 
there  has  yet  to  be  made  a sound  legal, 
moral  or  economic  argument  against  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  a tax 
law.  Exped  iency  and  political  good  judg- 
ment all  seem  to  be  in  its  favor. 

Arthur  B.  Hates. 

Washington , D . C. 


THE  PERSONALITY  AND  THE  ART  OF  MINNIE 
MADDERN  FISKE. 

Bt  Kenyon  West. 


IN  THE  history  of  the  English  stage — a 
history  enriched  by  many  illustrious 
names  and  memorable  achievements,  the 
name  of  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske  will  be 
written  with  that  select  company  of  great 
dramatic  artists  who  take  the  highest 
rank.  She  has  done  notable  work — 
work  distinguished  for  brilliancy,  for  fin- 
ish, for  intellectual  power,  subtle  percep- 
tion of  character  and  a wide  range  of 
interpretation,  sounding  as  it  does  the 
depths  of  tragedy,  and  sparkling  with  most 
delicate,  vivacious  comedy — work  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  depth  of  original 
thinking,  for  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
feeling,  and  most  potent  sympathetic 
appeal;  above  all,  manifesting  in  every 
phase  that  imaginative  fire  and  glow,  that 
subtle,  illusive  quality  which  can  be 
described  by  no  other  word  but  “genius.” 


Mrs.  Fiske’s  genius  is  unique  and  indi- 
vidual. She  is  distinguished  for  qualities 
of  mind,  of  artistic  method,  and  of  person- 
ality and  temperament  which  make  it 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  her  by  compari- 
son with  any  actress  of  the  past  or  with 
any  famous  contemporary.  We  may 
compare  others  to  her,  for  she  has  many 
imitators,  but  the  top  of  the  mountain 
where  she  stands  is  not  peopled  by  many 
companions.  Greatness  is  always  soli- 
tary. 

The  most  superficial  observer  of  the 
conditions  of  our  stage  must  acknowl- 
edge that  Mrs.  Fiske’s  work  as  it  stands 
to-day,  and  as  it  gives  promise  of  the 
future  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with  as 
a force  in  American  art. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  to  be  found  in 
her  personality;  her  influence  upon  other 
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MRS.  FISKE  AS  TESS. 


actors;  her  faculty  for  leadership;  her 
courageous  fight  against  commercialism  in 
art,  as  well  as  in  her  own  artistic  work  dur- 
ing her  long  career  upon  the  stage. 

No  one  can  meet  Mrs.  Fiske  without 
acknowledging  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
a great  personality.  There  are  no  affecta- 
tions about  her  manner,  there  is  no  posing, 
no  talking  for  effect,  no  aggressive  en- 
forcement of  strong  opinion;  but  one  feels 
that  her  opinions  have  weight  and  author- 
ity. Her  dignity  and  earnestness  win 
respect,  and  she  possesses  that  simplicity 
and  absence  of  self-consciousness  which 
are  only  possessed  by  one  who  has  high 
standaids. 

In  talking  with  Mrs.  Fiske  you  feel  as  if 
you  knew  what  her  work  would  be — work 
permeated  with  intellect,  yet  full  of  spirit- 
ual beauty,  sparkling  with  brilliancy  of 
with  irradiated  with  delicate,  alluring 
humor,  touched  with  the  fire  of  imagina- 
tion, instinct  with  tragic  power,  softened 
wit,  true  and  tender  feeling.  In  the 
woman  herself  is  the  artist.  Her  artistic 
method  is  the  visible  expression  of  a pecul- 
iarly rich  mental  and  spiritual  equipment. 


And  in  the  versatility  of  her  work,  its 
wide  scope,  we  have  an  index  to  her  char- 
acter. No  one  whose  nature  was  not 
many-sided,  whose  intellect  was  not  broad 
as  well  as  deep,  and  whose  tastes  were  not 
cultivated  in  many  directions  could  give  us 
such  versatile  work  in  the  drama. 

Mrs.  Fiske *s  life  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  Her  career  before  her 
retirement  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Harrison  Grey.  Fiske,  and  her  career  after 
she  once  more  took  up  her  dramatic  work. 
The  second  period  is,  of  course,  the  more 
important,  because  to  it  belong  her  mem- 
orable portrayal  of  Ibsen's  Nora,  and  her 
three  great  impersonations  of  Tess,  of 
Becky  Sharp  and  of  Mary  of  Magdala; 
but  the  power,  the  finish,  the  authority  of 
her  later  work  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  long  and  arduous  train- 
ing, the  wide  and  varied  experience,  the 
strenuous  industry  of  her  youthful  years. 
This  early  apprenticeship  taught  her  the 
technique  of  her  art,  but  it  did  more.  It 
broadened  her  thinking,  enlarged  her 
capacities  for  feeling,  deepened  her  powers 
of  sympathy.  She  had  fought,  been  con- 
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quered,  and  had  conquered.  The  experi- 
ences of  her  youth  had  enriched  her  life  as 
well  as  her  art,  had  been  most  fruitful  in 
their  ministry. 

By  inheritance  as  well  as  by  training, 
Mrs.  Fiske  belongs  to  the  mystic  order  of 
artists.  Her  mother’s  father,  Richard 
Maddern,  was  an  English  musician  who 
came  to  this  country  with  a traveling  com- 
pany made  up  of  his  own  children.  Her 
mother  played  the  first  cornet  and  after- 
ward became  an  actress.  She  married 
Thomas  Davey,  a well-known  theatrical 
manager  of  the  South  and  West.  It  was 
at  New  Orleans  in  1867  that  Mary 
Augusta  Davey  was  born.  The  pretty 
story  has  been  told  of  the  little  child’s 
cradle  being  her  mother’s  big  trunk  in  her 
dressing-room.  Mrs.  Fiske  says : “ I wish 
I could  give  you  some  glimpses  into  the  life 
of  the  child  brought  up  from  babyhood  in 
in  the  theater.  It  is  picturesque  and  in  a 
way  pathetic.  Just  think  of  the  little 
child  who  from  infancy  up  to  twelve  years 
of  age  has  known  nothing  but  the  life 
behind  the  scenes!  Then  the  unceasing 
going  from  place  to  place — it  is  a strange 
life  for  a child.  ” Mrs.  Fiske  adds  that  she 
would  like  to  write  a story  of  the  “ theater 
child.”  • 

The  little  girl  had  certainly  no  natural 
childhood.  Before  she  was  three  she  was 
dressed  in  a tiny  Scotch  costume  and  sent 
out  to  sing  Scotch  songs  and  dance  the 
Highland  Fling.  When  only  three  she 
made  her  debut  on  the  stage  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Duke  of  York  in  “Richard 
III.”  Then  followed  a long  period  in 
which  she  acted  many  child’s  parts  in 
standard  plays:  in  “King  John,”  “Mac- 
beth,” “Richelieu,”  “Rip  Van  Winkle,” 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  “Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barroom,”  Boucicault’s  “ Hunted  Down,” 
etc.  She  was  the  original  “Little  Fritz” 
with  J.  K.  Emmett,  was  Louise  in  “The 
Two  Orphans.”  With  Barry  Sullivan  she 
was  long  associated,  then  was  with  Laura 
Keene,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons  and  E.  L. 
Davenport.  In  old  women’s  parts  she 
was  especially  successful,  when  fourteen 
winning  a triumph  as  the  Widow  Mel- 
notte. 


During  these  busy  years  of  childhood 
and  youth  Minnie  Maddern  attended 
school  at  different  convents  at  different 
periods.  But  she  learned  as  much  from 
life  as  from  books.  Her  mind  was  active, 
she  learned  quickly,  she  was  observing  and 
receptive.  Even  at  school  she  showed  an 
inclination  to  write,  and  her  school  writ- 
ings were  made  attractive  by  humor,  for 
she  has  in  large  measure  that  most  glori- 
ous gift  of  the  Gods,  the  humorous  tem- 
perament. 

At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  Minnie  Mad- 
dern appeared  at  the  head  of  her  own’ 
company.  Such  dramatic  precocity  is  not 
common.  Her  first  appearance  as  a star 
was  on  May  20,  1882.  The  play  was 
“ Fogg’s  Ferry.  ” Then  came  “ Caprice,  ” 
one  of  her  notable  plays;  “In  Spite 
of  All,”  in  which  she  had  the 
support  of  Richard  Mansfield ; and 
“Featherbrain,”  supported  by  Wilton. 
Lackaye. 

She  was  charming  in  these  plays.  She 
infused  into  them  the  spirit  of  youth,  the 
blitheness  and  gayety  of  her  own  vivacious 
temperament,  the  warmth  of  her  own 
sunny  nature. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  she  married 
Harrison  Grey  Fiske.  For  three  years 
after  her  marriage  she  lived  quietly,  busy 
with  her  books  and  her  writing.  If  Mrs. 
Fiske ’s  genius  had  not  by  force  of  circum- 
stance, heredity  and  environment  found 
expression  in  acting,  we  might  know  her 
as  novelist  or  poet,  for  an  ardent,  original 
mind  like  hers  must  find  an  outlet  for  its 
activity  in  some  tangible  form  of  gracious, 
benign  art. 

During  these  years  of  retirement  she 
wrote  several  plays . “The  Rose,  ’ ’ played 
with  success  by  the  late  Felix  Morris  and 
the  Lyceum  Company;  “Not  Guilty,” 
accepted  by  the  Kendals;  “ Fontenelle,  ” 
played  by  James  O’Neill;  “Common 
Clay,”  a comedy  of  American  life;  several 
plays  were  written  for  the  lamented  Rosina 
Vokes;  “Countess  Roudine”  was  written 
in  collaboration  with  Paul  Kester.  She 
also  produced  some  clever  translations ' 
and  adaptations. 

There  is  a strain  of  melancholy  running 
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"A  DOLL’S  HOUSE,”  ACT  1. 

Mrs.  Fiske  Max  Figraan. 


through  much  of  Mrs.  Fiske ’s  work, 
though  it  is  whimsical,  witty,  sparkling 
with  humor.  “A  Light  from  St.  Agne3” 
deepens  into  the  glooms  of  tragedy. 

Puccini  has  the  intention  to  take  this 
play  of  Mrs.  Fiske ’s  as  a basis  for  an  opera 
— Roberto  Bracco  to  write  the  libretto. 

When  in  1893  at  a matinee  for  charity 
Mrs.  Fiske  consented  to  appear  as  Nora 
in  Ibsen’s'*  Doll’s  House,” her  success  was 
so  inspiring  that  it  determined  her  return 
to  the  stage. 

The  beauty  of  Mrs.  Fiske ’s  portrayal 
of  Nora  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  her.  It  was  remarkable  for  variety  of 
shading,  for  tender,  melancholy  charm,  for 
thorough  identification  with  the  character. 


It  was  a living,  oreathing  portrait,  ren- 
dered with  a masterly  force  and  convic- 
tion. For  in  this  roly,  as  in  Mrs.  Fiske ’s 
later  masterpieces,  if  was  not  the  outward 
semblance  which  she  represented  with  so 
much  reality.  She  was  indeed  careful  of 
all  the  little  details  of  manner,  gesture, 
facial  expression.  But  she  did  more. 
She  gave  the  mind,  the  very  soul  of  the 
character.  The  spectator  did  not  feel  that 
he  was  witnessing  “acting.”  He  was  in 
the  presence  of  life. 

In  her  first  tour  as  “Mrs.  Fiske”  she 
used  “A  Doll’s  House,”  “Cteserine,” 
“ Divor^ons  ” and  “ Marie  Delroche.  ” In 
her  second  season  when  she  produced 
“Tess,”  she  captured  New  York,  estab-  . 
lished  her  footing  unassailable. 
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In  looking  over  a large  mass  of  criticisms 
in  regard  to  “ Tess  ” we  are  impressed  with 
the  universal  tribute  of  praise  which  was 
.accorded  Mrs.  Fiske — the  universal  rec- 
ognition of  the  power,  the  pathos,  the 
beauty  and  the  authority  of  her  portrayal. 
She  was  called  “America’s  pride,”  “our 
greatest  actress,”  the  “peer  of  Duse  and 
Bernhardt” — in  fact,  the  critics  agreed 
that  her  interpretation  of  Tess  was  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  artistic  forms  of  emo- 
tional acting  ever  given  on  the  American 
stage. 

In  this  play  Mrs.  Fiske  showed  herself 
to  be  a master  of  suggestion,  her  artistic 
method  taking  as  much  account  of  the 
repression  of  emotion  as  to  its  powerful 
manifestation.  Her  methods  were  not 
familiar.  As  Edith  Wharton  said,  she 
swept  away  a mass  of  superannuated  con- 
ventions, and  in  the  most  direct  and  simple 
terms  of  which  dramatic  interpretation  is 
capable  she  gave  a superbly  living  pre- 
sentment of  Hardy’s  heroine. 

Mrs.  Fiske ’s  “Becky,”  showing  her 
genius  in  a totally  different  phase,  was 
received  with  almost  equal  enthusiasm. 


In  “ Mary  of  Magdala  ” her  delivery  of  the 
poetical  text  was  the  revelation  of  a new 
vocal  faculty.  In  “Tess”  the  matchless 
sincerity  as  well  as  music  and  pathos  of  her 
voice  was  what  moved  us  so.  Mrs.  Fiske 
has  a most  beautiful  voice,  full  of  variety  in 
shading  and  modulation,  flexible,  sym- 
pathetic. It  is  her  theory  that  there  is  a 
different  intonation  for  each  different  emo- 
tion. She  can  put  tears  into  that  voice. 
She  can  make  it  cut  with  sarcasm,  become 
brittle  and  hard  with  restrained  and  intense 
passion ; incisive,  biting  with  cynical  impa- 
tience. In  “Mary  of  Magdala”  she 
showed  more  fully  than  in  any  other  play 
the  nobility,  the  majesty,  the  passionate 
eloquence  of  her  voice.  Of  late,  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  roles  have  called  for  what  she 
thinks  should  be  occasionally  very  rapid 
utterance.  Sometimes  the  audience 
misses  the  full  force  of  some  of  her  bril- 
liant speeches.  Mrs.  Fiske’s  every-day 
speech  is  beautifully  cultivated,  but  it  has 
not  one  trace  of  affectation  either  in  pro- 
nunciation, enunciation  or  inflection.  It 
is  a voice  which  ought  to  please  exact- 
ing English  critics  of  the  American 
voice. 

After  the  notable  success  of  “Tess,” 
Mrs.  Fiske  appeared  in  “ Love  Finds  the 
Way” — a play  which  contained  an  act  of 
great  and  thrilling  power,  and  it  was 
superbly  done.  “A  Bit  of  Old  Chelsea” 
and  “Little  Italy”  were  one-act  dramas 
which  again  vindicated  Mrs.  Fiske’s  ver- 
satility. In  the  Italian  woman  of  Horace 
Fry’s  intense  and  vivid  tragedy  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  personality  was  wholly  lost.  In 
make-up,  gesture,  gait,  she  was  the  living, 
breathing  character.  She  showed  as  fine 
and  powerful  art  as  one  sees  in  a decade. 
The  innocent  flower-girl  of  London  was  a 
subtle  contrast. 

In  her  portrayal  of  Magda  she  went 
deep  into  the  manifold  phases  of  the  cha- 
racter, was  very  effective  in  the  represen- 
tation of  bitter  scorn  and  satirical  mock- 
ery, but  was  particularly  happy  in  the 
denotement  of  the  more  buoyant  and 
whimsical  of  Magda’s  moods.  Mrs.  Fiske’s 
interpretation  of  the  complex  emotions  of 
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the  character  far  surpassed  any  inter- 
pretation given  in  America,  before  or  since. 

“ Frou-Frou  ” gave  Mrs.  Fiske  some 
fine  opportunities  to  show  her  powers  in 
repressed  emotion  Her  fine  imagination, 
her  genius  for  understanding  the  soul  of  a 
character  and  making  it  vital  and  real  to 
the  spectator,  her  spontaneity  of  style,  her 
perfect  technique  made  “ Becky  Sharp”  a 
notable  production,  not  only  because  of 
the  graphic  portraiture  of  the  central 
character,  but  because  of  its  historical 
fidelity,  being  a wonderful  portraiture 
of  manners,  showing  comprehensive 
knowledge,  full  of  life  and  movement,  of 
brightness,  of  keen  satire  and  wit;  and 
in  every  detail  of  absorbing  interest. 
Mrs.  Fiske’s  “Becky”  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  the  stage  as  a portrayal  of 
wonderful  mastery  and  delicate  skill. 

“Becky  Sharp”  was  followed  by 
“Miranda  of  the  Balcony,”  “The  Unwel- 
come Mrs.  Hatch,”  “Mary  of  Magdala” 
and  “Hedda  Gabler.” 

Mrs.  Fiske’s  natural  temperament  is 
sunny.  She  has  that  sympathy  with 
joy  and  brightness,  that  whimsical  humor 
and  sparkle  of  wit  which  make  her  a 
comedienne  of  the  first  rank.  As  we 
all  know,  the  humorous  temperament 
has  also  sympathy  with  and  insight  into 
the  tragical.  That  is  why  Mrs.  Fiske 
moves  us  so  profoundly  when  she  strikes 
the  deep,  tragic  note.  She  plays  upon 
our  very  heart-strings.  It  is  the  very 
truth  of  her  own  perception  of  the 
tragical  that  gives  her  this  power  over 
us.  But  in  “Hedda  Gabler”  she  does 
not  strike  this  deep,  poignant  note. 
Her  Hedda  is  an  interesting  study,  but 
it  is  not  a spontaneous  and  natural 
expression  of  her  genius, — there  is  nothing 
in  it  tojmove  the  heart  or  liberate  the 
mind. 

In  1905  Mrs.  Fiske  produced  “Leah 
Kleschna”  and  a one  act  play  of  much 
value  called  “ Dolce.”  After  two  seasons 
of  great  success  with  “Leah”  she  pro- 
duced “The  New  York  Idea.” 

In  reviewing  this  long  list  of  plays,  we 
are  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  are  as 


a rule  modern.  She  has  never  been  a 
Desdemona,  a Rosalind,  a Lady  Mac- 
beth, an  Imogen,  a Beatrice  or  a Kath- 
erine. But  she  could  be  successful  in  all 
these.  Her  Nora,  her  Tess,  her  Becky, 
her  Mary  will  be  remembered  with 
admiration  and  gratitude.  These  imper- 
sonations would  be  difficult  to  equal  or 
to  surpass.  Nevertheless  it  is  a cause 
for  regret  that  many  of  Mrs.  Fiske’s 
plays  do  not  call  into  action  her  highest 
powers.  She  always  gives  the  thoughtful 
spectator  the  impression  that  she  has  an 
immense  fund  of  reserved  strength,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  character  which 
she  could  not  fit  herself  to  portray  if  she 
were  willing  to  spend. upon  it  the  fullness 
of  her  intellectual  and  emotional  equip- 
ment. She  is  young  yet  and  the  future 
may  hold  roles  for  her  which  will  give  to 
her  lovely  and  gracious  art  its  richest 
and  most  satisfying  expression.  She 
says  that  she  is  “ hopelessly  and  intensely 
modem”  in  her  tastes.  Certainly  she 
is  most  sympathetic  to  all  the  new  ideas, 
recognizes  the  trend  of  modem  art,  that 
there  is  a great  future  for  the  drama  of 
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ideas;  but  she  also  recognizes  that  an 
extreme  devotion  to  the  intellectual  may 
paralzye  the  expression  of  those  large 
human  emotions  which  are  the  richest 
material  of  dramatic  art. 

It  was  because  the  last  act  of  “The 
New  York  Idea”  appealed  to  universal 
human  sympathy  that  this  brilliant, 
clever  play  was  received  so  enthusi- 
astically by  .the  public.  In  this  Mrs. 
Fiske  returned  to  her  earlier  manner  of 
bright  and  sparkling  comedy,  that  com- 
edy with  its  masterly  deft  and  delicate 
touches,  its  swift  transitions.  “She 
changes  her  mood  as  lightly,  with  as 
little  effort  as  a cloud-flecked  summer 
sky,  merriment  at  the  memory  of  past 
happiness  is  never  far  away,  and  tears 
are  ever  following  in  the  wake  of  smiles.” 
The  final  moments  of  reconciliation,  of 
restoration  of  lost  happiness  are  very 
beautiful  and  touching. 

We  all  must  acknowledge  that  Ibsen 
is  a force  to  be  reckoned  with.  We 
cannot  ignore  his  revolutionizing  power 
nor  make  light  of  his  influence.  Mrs. 
Fiske  is  no  worshiper  of  Ibsen  as  a moral 
philoos  her,  but  she  admires  his  powers 


as  a craftsman  and  builder  of  plays. 
She  deplores  the  fact  that  his  “wonderful 
gifts  are  not  enlisted  on  behalf  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  noble  things  of  life." 
For  as  she  herself  says  art  is  of  no  real 
consequence  unless  it  is  the  messenger 
of  spiritual  hope,  unless  it  reveals  the 
things  that  lift  humanity. 

In  her  opinion  Ibsen  at  his  worst  is 
better  than  the  inantity  of  the  average 
modem  dramatist. 

“But  the  plays  I would  like  to  play 
best  I fear  have  not  yet  been  written. 
I don’t  like  the  morbid  in  the  drama,, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  better  of  the 
modern  plays  are  morbid.  A good  play 
is  difficult  to  find — a play  that  embodies 
good  literature  and  technical  excellence. 
My  favorite  play  is  ‘As  You  Like  It/ 
The  philosophy  of  the  banished  duke  is 
a delight.  And  into  this  play  Shake- 
speare has  put  so  many  exquisite  things; 
it  moves  in  so  spiritual  an  atmosphere.” 

In  Mrs.  Fiske ’s  Harvard  address  she 
gave  interesting  expression  to  her  views 
in  regard  to  the  ethics,  the  craftsman- 
ship and  the  requirements  of  dramatic 
art.  This  address  and  others  which 
she  has  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years,  show  that  she  has  a prose 
style  of  much  felicity,  and  that  if  she  had 
time  to  devote  to  it  she  would  do  able 
literary  work  in  the  essay  form. 

Oh ! I that  a great  dramatist  might 
arise  in  America  to  fit  this  woman  with 
a role  that  is  worthy  of  her!  A role 
which  will  furnish  scope  for  the  loveliest 
phases  of  her  most  lovely  art. 
t*  She  intends  to  produce  “Rosmers- 
holm,”  which  she  considers  the  best  of 
Ibsen’s  plays.  One  awaits  with  interest 
her  interpretation  of  the  modem  Lady 
Macbeth.  Her  future  may  “copy  fair 
her  past,”  but  the  “thrill  and  the  art” 
of  her  most  masterly  and  skilful  interpre- 
tations which  have  passed  into  history 
may  be  difficult  to  match.* 


♦Since  this  article  was  written,  Mrs.  Fiske 
has  produced  Rosmersholm  at  the  Lyric  Theater, 
New  York.  Her  Rebecca  West  will  rank  in 
dramatic  history  as  one  of  the  great  interpretations. 
It  has  a peculiar,  fascinating  and  movuig1  power. 
It  is  a masterpiece.  T ~ 
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But  it  is  not  alone  the  personal  work 
of  Minnie  Maddem  Fiske  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  what  she  has  done 
for  the  American  Drama.  It  is  her 
influence  upon  others:  her  work  as  a 
stage  manager,  as  a director  of  her 
company. 

She  was  among  the  first,  perhaps  the 
first,  to  anticipate  the  “ play  of  the 
future”:  that  which  is  to  be  not  the 
star  piece,  but  the  play  for  an  entire 
company.  Her  whole  aim  has  been  to 
give  a full,  well-rounded,  polished  per- 
formance in  which  every  member  of 
her  company  has  been  trained  adequately 
and  thoroughly,  in  which  she  herself 
does  not  shine  at  the  expense  of  anyone 
else.  Her  work  has  been  a most  unselfish 
devotion  to  symmetry,  and  how  well  she 
has  succeeded  is  attested  by  the  unsur- 
passable brilliancy  and  polish  of  the 
work  of  the  many  sterling  artists  who  have 
supported  her.  She  has  indeed  the  faculty 
for  leadership,  for  organization;  patience 
in  working  out  details,  quickness  of 
observation,  indomitable  energy  and  will- 
power. Added  to  this  intellectual  equip- 
ment is  the  stimulating  power  over  her 
comrades,  so  that  she  brings  out  the 
best  that  is  in  them.  She  has  that 
broad  and  clear  vision  which  makes  her 
wise  in  her  appraisal  of  the  work  of 
others;  she  is  generous  of  her  praise, 
yet  firm  in  her  government. 

Those  who  work  under  Mrs.  Fiske 
are  animated  by  affection  for  her.  From 
her  youth  she  has  had  the  power  to  win 
loyalty  and  affection,  for  she  possesses 
that 

“Subtle  grace  of  heart  and  mind 
Tliat  flows  with  tactful  sympathy.” 

Mr.  Wilfrid  North  has  given  me  some 
interesting  details  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  methods  in  drilling  her  com- 
panies. It  is  at  rehearsal,  he  says, 
that  her  genius  shines  with  far  greater 
brilliancy  than  at  any  other  time.  Before 
an  audience  she  gives  but  one  interpre- 
tation, but  at  rehearsal  she  plays  every 
part  in  the  play-suggesting  toj^the 


more  capable  members  of  her  company 
an  altered  reading  or  a piece  of  stage 
business  that  illumines  die  lines,  but 
where  she  finds  originality,  she  gives 
full  opportunity  for  its  display.  When 
she  finds  any  individual  role  deficient, 
she  “works  and  strives  and  drills  till 
she  obtains  the  effect  desired.”  The 
most  subtle  part  of  Mrs.  Fiske’s  work 
at  rehearsals  is  the  masterly  way  in 
which  she  “evolves  harmony” — for  it  is 
Mrs.  Fiske’s  theory  that  a play  should 
be  as  harmonious  as  a symphony.  A 
well-made  drama  lias  its  arias,  its 
cadences,  its  solos,  its  chorus.  Then, 
too,  the  actors  as  well  as  their  work 
must  be  in  harmony,  there  must  be  no 
friction,  no  individual  jealousy,  no  jar- 
ring tones  used  in  the  theater.  Her 
own  dignity  and  courtesy  furnish  a fine 
example  to  all  . her.  subordinates.  “I 
never  wondered,”  says  Mr.  North, 
“when  I heard  comments  passed  upon 
the  excellence  of  Mrs.  Fiske ’s  perform- 
ances, because  I knew  the  harmony 
the  master-mind  demanded  from  her 
players,  from  the  orchestra,  from  the 
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stage  hands,  and  from  her  corps  of 
assistants,  must  produce  upon  the  minds 
of  her  audience  the  great  perfect  note  of 
completeness  she  strived  for  and 
attained.” 

The  famous  ball-room  scene  in  “ Becky 
Sharp”;  the  wonderful  effect  of  the 
attack  upon  Mary  of  Magdala  by  the 
fanatic  Jews;  the  drawing-room  scene 
in  “Miranda  of  the  Balcony”  prove 
that  Mrs.  Fiske  has  as  much  skill  in  the 
management  of  large  numbers  of  sub- 
ordinate actors  as  well  as  in  drilling  the 
more  prominent  members  of  her  com- 
panies. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  owing 
to  certain  unfortunate  methods  in  dra- 
matic criticism  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  abandoned  her  plan  to  estab- 
lish a permanent  stock  company  for  the 
production  of  plays  by  unknown  authors 
as  well  as  for  her  regular  productions. 

^ This  plan  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  American  art;  American  authors 
would  not  only  get  a hearing  but  they 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms 

a woman  of  wide  experience  in  stage 


management,  of  discriminating  literary 
judgment,  of  fine  and  catholic  tastes. 
It  would  also  be  very  helpful  in  the 
establishment  of  a national  drama. 

There  is  no  one  in  America  so  able, 
so  well-equipped  as  Mrs.  Fiske  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a National  Theater,  but 
she  is  unfortunately  handicapped  by 
being  a woman ! 

About  ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Fiske  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  against  the 
Theatrical  Trust.  Among  all  the  lead- 
ing actors  of  America  she  has  stood 
practically  alone  in  this  struggle  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  art;  to  emanci- 
pate it  from  the  tyranny  of  the  com- 
mercial spirit. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  been  unflinching  in 
her  determination  to  maintain  her  inde- 
pendence, and  by  her  brave  attitude  she 
has  won  the  respect  of  every  one  whose 
opinion  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  very 
annoyances  and  hardships  which  ham- 
pered her  tours  have  made  her  success 
all  the  more  admirable 

Many  dramatic  critics  have  been  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  subservience  to  the 
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Theatrical  Trust.  Prom  them,  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  had  occasionally  to  endure 
criticism  which  was  neither  sincere  nor 
honest;  worse  than  that  her  work  has 
sometimes  been  ignored,  while  produc- 
tions of  far  less  dramatic  value  have 
been  praised  at  length. 

Of  late  years,  Mrs.  Fiske  has  con- 
quered the  good-will  and  admiration  of 
every  critic  of  any  standing  and  scholar- 
ship, and  her  struggles  with  the  “Trust” 
are  practically  a thing  of  the  past. 

Her  refusal  to  give  up  her  independ- 
ence has  been  of  great  help  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession.  Indeed,  her 
whole  influence  has  been  potent  in 
awakening  other  actors  to  a sense  of  the 
dignity  and  responsibQity  of  their  work. 

When  Mrs.  Fiske  owned  the  Man- 
hattan Theater,  New  York,  her  plays 
had  long  runs  there.  She  drew  to  the 
theater  the  most  cultivated,  the  most 
thoughtful  people.  As  it  is  in  the  “ entire 
unobtrusiveness  of  her  art”  that  Mrs. 
Fiske’s  great  art  lies,  those  people  who 


stage.  The  art  of  the  theater  is  not  to 
her  of  supreme  importance.  “Art,”  she 
says,  “seems  often  very  little  when  con- 
trasted with  the  actualities  that  surround 
us.”  She  is  a student  of  literature,  but 
even  more  eagerly  a student  of  life,  and 
as  the  years  pass,  her  observation  of 
the  suffering  and  misery  of  the  world 
deepens  her  earnestness  and  seriousness  of 
thought.  “The  contemplation  of  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man  often  taxes  one’s 
credulity,”  she  says,  “but  there  is  one 
thing  more  monstrous, — that  is  his  almost 
complete  inability  to  perceive  or  under- 
stand his  duty  towards  the  dumb  beasts 
of  the  earth  who  are  placed  at  his  mercy.” 
Ever  since  she  was  able  to  think,  the 
suffering  of  dumb  animals  at  the  hand 
of  man  has  seemed  to  her  the  most 
terrible  fact  of  life,  and  the  work  to 
improve  their  condition  the  most  worthy 
of  her  devotion.  Her  work  has  not 
alone  been  the  giving  of  money  in  abund- 
ance, but  it  is^  orie  of  organization,  and 
with*  aft  earnestness  of  her  nature. 


are  so  dull  that  they  cannot  appreciate  Ae  force  of  her  eloquent  logic  she  has 
her  ftneese  depress  and  affect  her  unfav^'^Vjjtfbd  her  influence  against  the  abuse  of 
orably;  as  she  appeals  most  strongly  to 
the  trained  artistic  sense,  those  among 
her  audience  who  have  cultivated  this 
sense  are  to  her  an  inspiration,  putting 
her  on  her  mettle  and  bringing  out  the 
best  that  is  in  her. 

In  nature  as  well  as^in^books  Mrs. 

Fiske  finds  relief  from  the  strenuous 
work  of  her  professional  life.  She  has 
spent  many  of  her  vacations  in  the 
Adirondacks;  but  of  all  America  she 
likes  best  California  and  the  extreme 
Northwest.  She  Is  very  fond  of  Italy, 
particularly  the  old  places  surrounding 
Naples.  But  of  all  places  in  Europe, 
she  prefers  the  old  medieval  town  of  * 

Rothenberg,  not  far  from  Mumety  It 
is  a little  town  of  towers, ^BSatuements 
and  turrets,  that  rests  quietly  in  the  hills 
exactly  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Fiske  has  had  little  time  to 
broaden  out  her  social  relationships, 
and  vet  she  has  many  interests  and 

activities  aside^frcra  her  work  on  the  ~mrs/ 'fiske*  ,as  leah)  kleschna. 
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vivisection;  against  the  cruelties  of  trans- 
portation, the  cruelties  of  trapping,  and 
against  what  she  calls  the  darkest  stain 
on  our  American  civilization — the  treat- 
ment of  the  cattle  on  the  great  ranges. 
She  has  collected  a mass  of  information, 
much  of  it  from  personal  observation, 
and  all  the  weight  of  her  influence  is 
being  used  to  stop  or  lessen  the  cruelty 
and  dishonesty  practiced  by  the  owners 
of  the  vast  herds  that  roam  the  wide 
plains  of  the  West.  She  is  working  to 
induce  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  better 
the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  which 
she  describes  with  painful  and  vivid 
minuteness.  She  is  doing  much  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  the  West,  and 
to  stir  up  public  sentiment. 

The  Humane  Organization  recently 
established!  in  Mexico  has  also  engaged 
her  sympathy.  She  has  spoken  fear- 
lessly and  to  the  point  against  the  bull- 
fights practiced  there.  Then  the  count- 
less cruelties^practiced  upon  the  streets  of 


MRS.  FISKE  AS  CYNTHIA  IN  “THE  NEW 
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Naples  and  Rome  have  aroused  her 
indignation,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
practical  work  to  change  these  painful 
conditions. 

It  is  Mrs.  Fiske’s  creed  that  we  should 
all  be  unresting  apostles  of  discontent 
until  man's  cruelty  to  man  and  man's 
cruelty  to  dumb  animals  is  obliterated . 
In  this  effort  to  make  her  own  discontent 
of  practical  use,  Mrs.  Fiske  finds  much 
happiness.  “ I do  not  see,  ” she  says, “ how 
the  achieving  of  success  as  an  artist  can 
give  complete  and  permanent  happiness 
to  an  intelligent  human  being.” 

Ten  years  ago  Mrs.  Fiske  said : “ Till 
we  have  suffered  we  can  never  do  very 
good  work.  To  be  a great  actor  one 
must  have  had  a wide  experience  in 
suffering.”  Certainly  her  own  work  in 
the  behalf  of  dumb  sufferers  of  the  world 
has  enlarged  her  own  sympathies,  broad- 
ened out  her  own  nature.  It  will  inev- 
itably react  on  her  art  and  widen  its 
scope. 

When  I asked  Madame  Modjeska 
her  opinion  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Fiske, 
she  replied:  “She  is  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  artists  on  the  American  stage 
and  I always  see  her  with  delight.” 
She  spoke  of  her  as  remarkable,  and 
gave  especial  and  enthusiastic  praise  to 
her  “Tess.” 

Now  that  Richard  Mansfield  is  gone, 
our  hopes  rest  upon  Mrs.  Fiske.  She 
has  a great  responsibility  and  a great 
privilege. 

Let  me  close  with  these  words  from 
William  Winter: 

“Mrs.  Fiske  is  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual women  upon  our  stage,  and  her 
dignity  of  mind,  strength  of  character, 
n nd  inflexible  stability  of  worthy  purpose 
make  her  an  object  of  unusual  interest, 
and  have  gained  for  her  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  persons  who  wish  for 
the  prosperity  of  a respectable,  useful 
and  influential  stage.” 

| [ Kenyon  West. 

New  York. 
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By  Philip  Rappaport. 


N AN  article  under  the  head  of : * The 
Sweep  of  Economic  Events  in  the 
light  of  History,”  in  the  August  number  <rf 
The  Arena,  I said : “ Every  phase  in  the 
political  or  economic  development  of  soci- 
ety contains  the  elements  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Every  social,  political  or  economic 
system  will  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment reach  a point  where  the  elements  of 
self-destruction  commence  to  move  and 
show  their  presence.  From  this  on  the 
system  will  gradually  be  undermined  and 
slowly  collapse  by  its  own  force.  From 
this  on  the  effect  of  its  own  force  becomes 
inimical  to  its  own  purposes  and  a hin- 
drance to  its  further  development.” 

To  show  the  truth  of  this  theory  I illus- 
trated it  by  describing  the  outgoing  of  the 
guild  system  and  the  incoming  of  the  com- 
petitive system,  and  also  the  present 
gradual  decline  of  the  competitive  system 
and  its  making  way  for  the  combination 
and  concentration  in  industry,  commerce 
and  transportation,  or  that  which  is  com- 
monly called  Trust. 

If  what  I then  said  is  true,  I think  it 
should  be  possible  to  point  out  the  ele- 
ments of  self-destruction  in  the  Trusts, 
and  their  probable  movements  and  mani- 
festations, because  the  Trust  has,  in  my 
opinion,  advanced  in  its  course  of  develop- 
ment to  the  point  at  which  these  elements 
must  show  their  presence  and  activity. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  lines  to 
show  that  the  course  of  the  Trust  is  self- 
destructive  and  that  it  cannot  deviate  from 
this  course  and  escape  destruction,  though 
it  is  constantly  endeavoring  to  do  so. 

If  it  were  possible  for  any  combination 
to  cover  the  whole  industry,  it  would,  of 
course,  so  far  as  {hat  industry  is  con- 
cerned, eliminate  entirely  the  influence  of 
supply  and  demand ; in  other  words,  abol- 
ish the  market,  as  a price  maker.  But  no 
combination  is  able  to  do  that.  Even  the 


Standard  Oil  Company  does  not  cover  the 
whole  domestic  field,  not  to  speak  of 
foreign  countries.  Its  life  depends  upon 
the  killing  of  all  competition.  This,  it 
can  never  completely  do,  and  it  must  con- 
tinually fight  for  its  own  life.  At  the  same 
time  its  efforts  to  absorb  rival  concerns- 
have  the  effect  of  creating  new  ones.  The 
large  profits  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
rivil  concerns,  sometimes  for  the  only 
purpose  of  compelling  the  combinatioh 
to  acquire  the  new  establishment  at  an 
enormotts  price,  for  absorption  is  mostly 
less  expensive  than  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  combination  to 
leave  rival  cohcerns  uhdisturbed.  If  it 
would  allow  them  to  grow  and  expand,  it 
would  not  any  longer  be  able  to  control  the 
market  and  reap  enormous  profits  which 
is  the  object  of  its  existence.  It  would 
itself  become  merely  one  of  a number  of 
competing  rival  coneems,  but  hot  a trust, 
not  a powerful,  controlling  combination. 
To  continue  as  such  it  cannot  allow  the 
existence  of  rival  concerns  but  must 
"destroy  or  absorb  them  in  one  way  or  the 
other. 

This  is  even  the  case  where  the  combi- 
nation has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
development,  that  of  the  one  large  corpo- 
ration, as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  etc. 

In  its  course  from  mere  trade  agree- 
ments between  a number  of  independent 
firms  to  their  consolidation  into  one  large 
corporation  and  by  process  of  destruction 
and  absorption  the  combination  drives 
many  independent  business  men  out  of 
business  and  unquestionably  reduces  the 
consuming  capacity  of  a part  of  them. 

In  its  efforts  to  control  the  business  in 
all  its  stages  and  to  reap  every  possible 
profit  that  is  in  it,  it  is  one  of  the  policies  of 
the  combination  to  eliminate  as  far  as  pas- 
sible the  middle  man.  It  sells  directly  to 
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the  retailer,  and  the  wholesaler  and  jobber 
are  gradually  disappearing.  But  some  of 
them,  as,  for  instance,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  the  Tobacco  Trust,  go  even 
further  and  eliminate  the  retailer,  by 
either  peddling  their  goods  or  monopoliz- 
ing the  retail  business.  Thus  it  destroys 
the  sources  of  income  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  and  reduces  their  con- 
suming capacity. 

Combination  reduces  the  number  of 
necessary  employees,  in  the  shop  as  well 
as  in  the  office,  but  more  particularly  the 
number  of  those  employed  in  selling 
goods.  The  drummer,  for  instance,  so 
necessary  an  individual  under  a system 
of  competition,  becomes,  unnecessary 
under  a system  of  combination.  If  the 
buyer  has  no  choice  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  efforts  to  win  him.  Thus, 
combination  reduces  or  destroys  alto- 
gether sources  of  employment  and  again 
reduces  the  consuming  power  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands. 

It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  trust  to  control  and  fix 
prices,  and  to  drive  them  as  high  as  condi- 
tions permit,  with  a view  of  making  the 
largest  possible  profit.  The  consequence, 
naturally,  is  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Increase  of  living  expenses  is  always 
one  of  the  causes  which  call  forth  energetic 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  labor-organiza- 
tion to  obtain  better  wages,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a sinking  of  their  standard  of  life.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  combination  is 
able  to  resist  these  efforts  with  much 
greater  strength  than  a number  of  individ- 
ual competing  concerns,  and  the  Trust  is, 
generally,  strong  enough  to  secure  a pro- 
portionately higher  rise  of  prices  than  of 
wages.  That  this  again  reduces  the  con- 
sumptive power  of  the  people  needs  no 
explanation. 

In  my  former  article  I explained  com- 
bination as  forming  an  element  of  prog- 
ress in  so  far  as  it  is  a means  of  increasing 
the  power  of  production.  Now  I have 
shown  that  the  methods  which  the  com- 
bination uses,  and  which  it  is  bound  to  use 
result  in  a reduction  of  the  power  of  con- 
sumption. 


It  is  evident  that  thisris  a self-destroy- 
ing course,  but  none  other  is  open  to  the 
Trust.  If  the  power  of  production  con- 
stantly grows,  or  even  if  it  remains  station- 
ary, while  the  power  of  consumption 
diminishes,  a point  must  eventually  be 
reached  when  production  becomes  useless 
or  unremunerative,  and  must  be  stopped 
or  suspended.  A reduction  of  the  con- 
sumptive power  prevents  the  full  use  of  the 
productive  power,  but  as  production  and 
profit-making  is  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  Trust,  it  must  in  the  end  become  a 
hindrance  to  production  and  its  methods 
inimical  to  its  own  purposes. 

Nevertheless  the  Trust  cannot  deviate 
from  this  course  without  destroying  itself 
more  rapidly ; because  this  course  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  competition,  and  devia- 
tion from  it  would  mean  the  return  of 
competition,  and  competition  and  combi- 
nation are,  of  course,  antagonistic  and 
cannot  exist  together. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  the  results 
of  the  reduction  of  the  consumptive  power 
of  the  people,  and  to  prevent  the  calamity 
of  stopping  production,  or  reducing 
productive  capacity,  the  combination  is 
compelled,  or  will  be  compelled,  to  seek 
foreign  markets.  But  here  it  meets  the 
competition  of  other  nations.  To  meet 
this  effectually  and  also  to  ward  off  the 
competition  of  foreign  industry  at  home, 
it  needs  tariff-protection  which  enables  it 
to  sell  at  high  prices  at  home  and  to  dump 
upon  foreign  markets  the  surplus  of  its 
products,  which  the  home  market  is  not 
able  to  absorb,  at  much  lower  prices, 
sometimes  even  at  a loss. 

Of  course,  the  throwing  of  goods  upon 
foreign  markets  at  very  low  prices  is  not 
possible  without  high  prices  at  home. 
But,  as  said  before,  the  high  prices  and  big 
profits  are  dangerous  to  the  combination 
because  they  form  a stimulus  for  new 
enterprises.  Thus  a ring  is  formed 
through  which  the  combination  is  unable 
to  break,  and  a condition  is  created  which 
the  combination  is  powerless  to  change. 

The  foreign  markets  must  necessarily, 
in  course  of  time,  become  satiated;  the 
subjugated  islands  or  colonies,  generally 
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in  tropical  countries,  and  inhabited  by 
barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous  people  have 
no  great  consumptive  power,  and  even  the 
tariff  cannot  prevent  the  arrival  at  a stage 
where  the  consumptive  power  remains  so 
far  behind  the  productive  power  that  the 
system  must  completely  break  down. 

That  moment  has,  of  course,  not  yet 
arrived,  and  protective  import  duties  are 
still  the  most  useful  means  of  protection 
for  the  combinations.  To  influence  tariff 
legislation,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  pre- 
vent it,  is,  therefore,  a necessity  for  the 
combination. 

But  not  this  alone.  Its  methods  are 
such  that  they  must  necessarily  arouse 
enmity  and  opposition  and  a widespread 
and  popular  demand  for  legislation 
against  it.  To  prevent  such  legislation, 
or  to  keep  it,  at  least,  within  certain 
bounds,  becomes  necessary  for  the  life 
of  the  Trust. 

Laws  require  enforcement  to  become 
effective,  and  their  interpretation  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  the  part  which 
politics  play  in  the  making,  the  interpre- 
tation and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
all  of  it  lying  in  the  hands  of  officers 
nominated  by  their  parties  and  elected 
by  the  people.  To  control,  or  influence 
these  public  functions  requires  political 
power.  The  Trust  must  control  or  at 
least  influence  legislation,  the  applica- 
tion and  the  enforcement,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  construction,  of  the 
laws.  Thfe  is  indispensibly  necessary 
for  success  in  its  struggle  for  existence. 
The  exercise  of  political  power  with 
whatever  means  that  are  at  its  command, 
be  they  good  or  evil  are  an  unavoidable 
element  of  the  warfare  of  the  trust  or 
combination.  The  selection  of  the  means 
depnds  only  on  the  form  of  government 
and  the  political  institutions  of  the 
country. 

Here  now  is  the  point  where  the  more 
or  less  rational,  systematic  and  wilful 
action  of  man  comes  in.  The  Trust, 
or  combination  being  politically  active 
becomes  itself  the  subject  of  politics. 


Its  effect  on  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  constantly 
growing  and  gigantic  proportions  in  the 
hands  of  comparatively  few,  who  bec6me 
more  and  more  conspicuous  as  a class, 
must  necessarily  awaken  and  strengthen 
class-consciousness  and  class-feeling,  and 
those  of  common  class-interests  will 
more  and  more  rally  together  in  political 
parties  which  represent  their  class-inter- 
ests, and  the  political  fight  will,  with  grow- 
ing clearness  and  distinctness  and  increas- 
ing consciousness,  become  a class-fight. 

In  a certain  sense  the  political  fight  is 
always  a class-fight,  but  as  long  as  the 
masses  are  not  conscious  of  that  fact, 
its  effect  is  always  favorable  to  the 
possessing  and  ruling  class.  But  when 
the  people  consciously  organize  them- 
selves into  class-parties,  then  the  results 
will  commence  to  turn  against  the 
dominant  class.  In  the  end  the  ruling 
class  will  be  vanquished,  and  the  sys- 
tem by  which  it  exploits  and  rules  the 
other  class  will  be  destroyed. 

Modern  governments  are  governments 
of  and  for  the  bourgeoisie,  the  class 
which  makes  and  owns  the  Trusts. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
chief  of  the  nation  has  inherited  his 
throne  or  has  been  put  into  it  by  election. 
The  bourgeois  class  rules  and  as  long 
as  it  rules,  the  Trust  has  to  fear  nobody 
but  itself.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  Sher- 
man Anti-Trust  Law  was  passed.  It 
has  not  harmed  even  a Baby-Trust, 
not  even  scratched  one.  It  has  caused 
some  changes  in  the  form  of  organization, 
it  has  strained  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers 
in  making  and  finding  snares  and  loop- 
holes, but  it  has  not  done  more  and 
never  will  do  more.  Yes,  it  may.  It 
may  some  day  be  used  by  a desperate 
bourgeoisie  to  destroy  labor  organiza- 
tions, for  there  is  no  great  legal  difficulty 
in  applying  it  to  them.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law,  labor  force  is  property.  It  is 
bought  and  sold.  It  is  a commodity. 
Is  it  difficult  to  declare  a combination 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  higher  wages 
a conspiracy  to  influence  prices,  to 
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monopolize  a commodity,  to  destroy 
competition  in  labor  ? 

The  war  apparently  waged  against 
the  Trusts  in  the  hails  of  Congress  and 
State  legislatures  will  never  kill  it,  and 
is  not  intended  to  kill  it. 

It  is  waged  by  the  poorer  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  the  other  part.  Or  it  is 
waged  between  the  different  interests  of 
different  parts  of  the  bourgeoisie:  indus- 
try, commerce,  transportation,  finance. 

The  laboring  class  has  little  Or  no 
interest  in  discriminating  freight  rates 
or  passenger  rates.  It  neither  travels 
nor  ships  much. 


Pure  food  law  ? If  the  burgeois  were 
not  in  danger  of  being  poisoned,  he 
would  no  more  care  for  the  laborer  being 
poisoned,  than  he  cares  for  the  laborer 
being  killed  in  the  mine. 

But  the  time  is  not  far  when  the  large 
mass  of  the  people  will  become  con- 
scious of  their  class-existence.  Then 
the  real  fight  will  begin,  but  not  before 
that.  It  will  not  end  in  the  restoration 
of  competition  with  the  consequent  repi- 
tition  of  past  evils,  but  in  turning  over 
the  Trusts  to  the  uses  of  the  people. 

Philip  Rappaport. 

Washington , D.  C. 
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By  Theodore  Schroeder. 


[ Editorial  Note:  The  Arena  has  recently 
published  papers  setting  forth  the  religious  views 
of  liberal  orthodox  churchmen  who  bora  to  what  4s 
known  as  the  higher  criticism,  in  the  contributions 
by  Dr.  Crapsey  and  Rev.  A.  R.  Kieffer.  Those  of 
conservative  churchmen  have  been  admirably 
presented  by  Rev.  WiHiam  R.  Bushby.  The 
teachings  of  Christian  Science  have  been  pre- 
sented by  W.  D.  McCrackan  and  philosophical 
opinions  against  and  for  Christian  science  have 
been  discussed  by  Edward  C.  Farnsworth  and 
John  B.  Willis.  In  the  following  paper  we  pre- 
sent a contribution  on  “The  Essence  of  Religion'* 
from  the  rationalistic  view-point.  It  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  clearest  reasoners  among  the  rad- 
ical thinkers.  Personally  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Schroeder’s  stand  is  well  taken  in  regard  to  God, — 
at  least  we  think  that  his  illustrations  are  in  some 
instances  unfortunate  in  that  they  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  views  of  those  with  whom  he  is  deal- 
ing. If  the  writer  had  limited  his  conception  of 
God  to  that  of  an  anthropomorphic  being,  he  would 
have  been  justified  in  classing  the  Brahmins,  the 
Christian  Scientists,  and  for  that  matter,  the 
master-thinkers  among  liberal  evolutionary  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day,  as  not  believing  in  such  a 
God.  But  the  anthropomorphic  concept  of  God  is 
by  no  means  the  only  concept,  and  indeed,  in  the 
Christian  world  it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  old- 
time  idea  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  concept  of 
a God  that  is  all-pervading  Life  and  the  supreme 
embodiment  of  those  attributes  which  are  instinct 
in  the  fullest  and  noblest  forms  of  life  of  which  we 
have  any  conception.  Now  to  the  Brahmin,  who 
believes  that  the  universe  is  one  vast,  throbbing 


entity  and  that  mam  in  his  cycles  of  existence  is 
merely  moving  onward  and  upward  through  a 
series  of  dream-lives,  being  purified  and  refined 
until  at  last  he  i s at  one  with  the  great  source  of 
life  and  being,  Brahm  is  Deity,  quite  as  much  as 
the  God  of  the  old  colored  man  who  conceived 
Him  to  be  a great  blade  man  sitting  on  a gold  throne 
with  a long  gold  stick  in  His  hand.  Likewise  the 
great  evolutionary  school  of  liberal  Christian 
thinkers  to-day  who  hold  with  the  ancient  poet 
that  God  is  everywhere,  are  none  the  less  believers 
in  Deity  than  the  peasant  whose  conception  of  God 
is  that  of  a magnified  man.  So  also  with  the 
Christian  Scientists.  Their  conception  of  God  is 
that  of  all-pervading  conscious  energy — the  sum 
total  of  intelligence,  of  life,  of  love,  of  truth,  so 
perfect  in  manifestation  of  each  of  these  that  it  is 
proper  to  characterize  Deity  as  the  incarnation  of 
each  attribute,  whether  it  be  truth,  or  love,  or 
intelligence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Deity  is  so 
real  to  any  modern  body  of  religious  believers  as 
He  is  to  the  Christian  Scientists. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  any  special  concept  of 
Deity,  but  stating  facts  which  it  seems  to  us  in 
fairness  should  be  stated  in  this  connection.  Much 
of  the  misunderstanding  and  intellectual  warfare 
over  religious,  philosophical  and  various  other 
theories  that  have  commanded  the  attention  of 
thinkers,  has  arisen  from  writers  employing  terms 
in  such  a way  that  their  scope  is  more  limited  than 
the  terms  warrant,  or  by  their  giving  to  terms  a 
special  meaning  which  is  not  the  meaning  that  the 
same  term  conveys  to  other  minds.  To  us  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Brahmin,  the  liberal  evolutionary 
Christian  and  the  Christian  Scientist  believe  in 
Deity  quite  as  profoundly  as  those  who  hold  to  the 
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•BAkropoturpUc  idea  of  God.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  perhaps  the  best  answer  to  Mr.  Schroeder’s 
chum  that  Christian  Scientists  do  not  worship  God, 
is  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Science  and 
Health,  in  which  Mis.  Eddy  gives  in  a brief  com- 
pass the  teachings  of  Christian  Science : 

Ml.  As  adherents  of  Truth,  we  take  the  inspired 
Word  of  the  Bible  as  our  sufficient  guide  to  eternal 
life. 

We  acknowledge  and  adore  one  supreme 
sad  infinite  God.  We  acknowledge  His  Son,  one 
Christ;  the  Holy  Ghost  or  divine  Comforter;  and 
man  in  God’s  image  and  likeness. 

MS.  We  admowfedge  God’s  forgiveness  of  sin 
in  the  destruction  of  an  and  the  spiritual  under- 
standing that  evil  is  unreal,  hence  not  eternal. 
But  the  belief  in  sin  is  punished  so  long  as  the 
belief  lasts. 

ONLY  veiy  stupid  persons  would 
assume  that  everything  can  be 
made  a matter  of  religion  merely  by 
calling  it  religion,  or  that  everything  is 
religious  which  is  so  labeled.  The  moral 
quacks,  vendors  of  reform  cure-alls,  the 
sociological  astrologer,  the  political  the- 
ologaster,  as  well  as  the  mystic  degenerate, 
usually  appropriate  the  religious  trade- 
mark, thinking  thereby  to  secure  for 
themselves  a “respectable”  rating, 
and  for  their  wares  a more  ready 
market 

Since  we  cannot  find  the  essence  of 
religion  where  religion  is  not  it  follows 
that  we  must  exclude  from  our  study  all 
of  the  foregoing  classes,  and  those 
numerous  others  who  exercise  only  the 
parrot-like  function  of  imitating  such  as 
are  truly  religious. 

We  must  also  exclude  from  considera- 
tion those  well-meaning  persons  who  for 
want  of  dear  vision,  and  the  consequent 
inherent  timidity  of  conscious  weakness, 
carefully  plan  their  intellectual  destina- 
tion along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
because  it  is  easiest.  These  gather  a 
large  following  by  their  superficially 
plausible,  and  intellectually  dishonest 
use  of  words  with  which  they  appear  to 
harmonize  religion  and  science.  These 
weaklings  of  science  and  weaklings  of 
religion,  and  their  following  of  pseudo- 
scientists and  pseudo-religionists,  have 
made  dust  enough  almost  to  obliterate 
the  essential  difference  of  source  of 
authority,  of  method,  of  scope  and  of 


“4.  We  acknowledge  Jesus'  atonement  as  the 
evidence  of  divine,  efficacious  Love,  unfolding  man's 
unity  with  God  through  Christ  Jesus  the  Way- 
shower;  and  we  acknowledge  that  man  is  saved 
through  Christ,  through  Truth,  life  and  Love  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Galilean  Prophet  in  healing 
the  side  and  overcoming  sin  and  death. 

“6.  We  acknowledge  that  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus  and  his  resurrection  served  to  uplift  faith 
and  understanding  to  perceive  eternal  Life,  even 
the  aHness  of  Spirit  and  the  nothingness  of 
matter. 

"6.  And  we  solemnly  promise  to  strive,  watch 
andpray  for  that  Mind  to  he  in  us  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus;  to  love  one  another;  and  to  be 
meek,  merciful,  just,  and  pure.”  (Science  and 
Health,  page  497.) 

Editor  of  The  Arena.  ] 

aim,  which  must  ever  separate  rea 
science  from  real  religion.  Partially  to 
restore  this  line  of  partition  for  the  small 
thinking  portion  at  the  public  is  the 
mission  at  this  essay. 

Here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
difference  between  true  and  false  religion, 
nor  with  the  success  or  failure  in  the 
attainment  of  religious  ideals.  What 
we  seek  to  discover  is  those  character- 
istics, the  absence  of  which  is  the  nega- 
tion of  all  religion  either  true  or  false, 
and  the  presence  of  which  distinguishes 
even  the  errors  of  false  religion  from 
secular  error. 

Unquestionably,  religious  men,  often 
even  in  the  name  of  religion  duplicate 
every  crime  committed  by  others.  The 
religious  profess  convictions  which  others 
may  also  profess,  both  with  and  without 
honesty.  The  religious  perform  cere- 
monies which  others  also  perform  with 
joy  to  themselves.  In  common  with  the 
non-religious  persons  they  entertain  opin- 
ions and  hopes,  all  of  which  some  other 
religious  persons  repudiate.  From  these 
facts  of  common  knowledge  we  must 
conclude  that  the  religious  man  cannot 
be  differentiated  from  the  non-religious 
by  any  indispensable  conduct,  credal 
statement,  or  aspect  of  the  outer  world. 
None  of  these  things  are  essential  to 
religion  as  such,  though  any  of  them 
may  be,  and  almost  everything  has  been, 
deemed  indispensable  to  some  particular 
religion.  We  can  make  this  a little 
clearer  by  a few  concrete  illustrations,  of 
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the  most  conspicuous  non-essentials  of 
religion. 

BELIEF  IN  GOD  A NON-ESSENTIAL. 

Belief  in  God  or  gods  is  not  an  indispen- 
sible  element  of  religion.  Buddhists  are 
unquestionably  religious,  yet  admittedly 
believe  in  no  God.  It  is  doing  violence 
to  language  to  say  that  the  founder  of 
“ Christian  Science”  believes  in  a God, 
when  she  writes,  “the  allness  of  mind 
and  the  nothingness  of  matter,”  and 
“God  is  love  and  love  is  God,”  it  is 
because,  for  the  moment,  as  one  under 
the  influence  of  an  opiate  or  in  a trance, 
she  has  suspended  relations  with  the 
non-ego,  and  therefore  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  objective  realities.  She  is  with- 
out a God-concept,  and  without  a belief 
in  an  unknowable  reality,  as  an  objective 
stimulus  of  her  religious  sentiments. 
She  apotheosizes  only  love-emotion,  not 
a concept,  nor  an  objectivity.  Her 
efforts  at  describing  her  emotional  states 
in  terms  of  objectives,  lead  her  unavoid- 
ably into  that  verbal  fantasticism,  which 
so  successfully  eludes  all  our  efforts  at 
translation  into  concepts,  not  mutually 
destructive. 

No  proper  use  of  the  word  “God”  in 
any  literal  sense  will  allow  the  assertion 
that  Mrs.  Eddy  believes  in  a God. 
She  has  a subjective  condition  which 
she  describes  figuratively  as  God-like; 
it  is  an  emotional  substitute  for  the  God- 
concept  of  others  and  not  a “feeling 
background”  for  it.  Yet  we  cannot 
deny  her  religiosity.  In  one  aspect, 
she  is  even  more  religious  than  many  of 
her  contemporaries,  since  she — more  than 
they — exemplifies  the  truth  that  “ the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,”  is 
subjective. 

Berkeley’s  idealism  was  the  product  of 
an  analysis  of  consciousness,  an  inquiry 
into  the  existence  of  an  objective  cause 
for  our  concepts,  with  a view  to  deter- 
mining the  sufficiency  of  the  warrant 
for  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  objective 
realities.  Not  so  with  Mrs.  Eddy.  She 
scorns  “the  erring  testimony  of  mortal 


sense,”  and  an  analysis  of  it  is  beneath 
her.  She  has  no  need  of  its  help,  for 
“By  our  faith  are  we  justified.”  Berke- 
ley’s idealism  was  reached  by  the  more 
or4  less  accurate  use  of  the  scientific 
method  and  was  the  expression  of  a 
belief  within  the  domain  of  science  or 
philosophy.  Mrs.  Eddy’s  idealism,  with- 
out even  a pretense  of  scientific  pro- 
cesses, is  the  mere  misinterpretationf'of 
subjective  emotional  states,  the  apothe- 
osis of  love-emotion.  Her  idealism  is 
religious. 

Likewise  the  Brahmin  has  nothing 
which  can  properly  be  called  a God. 
What  we  carelessly  designate  his  God, 
is,  in  fact,  but  a substitute.  He  calls  it: 
“The  highest  self,”  which  again  shows 
its  subjective  origin.  The  Vedantist 
believes  in  a self  within  the  person,  which 
is  the  carrier  of  his  personality,  and  a 
self  without  a person,  which  is  the 
carrier  of  the  world,  “God  the  highest 
self, — and  these  two  selves  are  ulti- 
mately the  same  self.”  In  its  adaptation 
to  modern  mystic  cults,  man  sometimes 
comes  to  be  described  as  “a  conscious 
center  of  the  all-mind,”  etc. 

The  religio-idealistic  speculations  are 
but  different  explanations  of  (he  same 
subjective  states — love-emotions — which 
accompany  and  induce  the  thought  of 
God,  with  those  who  religiously  believe 
in  God.  It  is  this  wholly  subjective 
source  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
belief  in  God,  and  the  longing  to  put 
one’s  self  into  agreeable  relations  with 
him,  or  His  substitute,  an  infinite  self, 
which  distinguishes  the  religious  from 
its  corresponding  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical belief. 

SCIENTIFIC  BELIEF  IN  GOD. 

Since  belief  in  God  is  not  an  indis- 
pensible  phenomenon  of  religion  it  fol- 
lows that  mere  belief  in  God  cannot 
constitute  one  a religious  person.  When 
a scientist  using  the  materials  and 
methods  of  the  physical  sciences  reached 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  H&ckel 
that  there  is  no  God,  he  is  not  engaged 
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in  religious  exercises.  He  simply  has  a 
more  or  less  logical  conclusion  within 
die  domain  of  science  about  a religious 
subject-matter.  If  by  using  similar  mate- 
rials and  the  same  scientific  method  he 
reaches  a contrary  conclusion,  as  did 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  this  still  is  not 
religion,  and  again  he  has  only  a more 
or  less  logical  conclusion  within  the 
domain  of  science  about  a religious 
subject-matter.  This  is  no  more  a matter 
of  religion  than  belief  in  the  multiplica- 
tion table. 

The  methods  and  generalizations  of 
science  may  verify  or  modify  our  religious 
convictions,  but  standing  alone,  are  not, 
and  cannot  initiate  religion.  Something 
must  be  super-added  or  precede  a sci- 
entific process  or  conclusion,  before  it 
becomes  religion. 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards  announces 
die  same  conclusion  in  these  words : 
“He  that  has  doctrinal  knowledge  and 
speculation  only  without  affection,  never 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  religion.” 
The  Rev.  G.  W.  Allen  points  out  his 
conception  of  the  difference  between 
the  religionists9  and  scientists9  attitude 
toward  the  idea  of  God,  by  the  following 
words:  “Can  a man  by  searching  find 
out  God  ? The  presumed  answer  is 
*No.9  Mark  now  the  different  attitude 
with  regard  to  this  answer,  taken  by  the 
materialist,  the  mystic,  and  him  who 
stands  between  the  two,  the  intellectual 
theologian.  The  materialist  says  at  once, 
•Then  let  us  devote  our  efforts  to  what 
we  can  find  out.9  The  intellectual  the- 
ologian says,  • If  we  cannot  find  God,  we 
can  perhaps  find  out  something  about 
Him.9  The  mystic  says,  ‘If  I cannot 
find  God,  perhaps  God  can  find  me.” 

This  again  makes  plain  the  fact  that 
belief  in  God  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
religion  because  such  belief  to  be  religious 
must  have  the  subjective  warrant  of  an 
“ indwelling  God,”  without  which  it  is 
a mere  conclusion  of  science.  1 

IMMOHTALJTY  NON-ESSENTIAL. 

One  need  but  examine  some  historic 


religions  to  know  that  belief  in  an  indi- 
vidual post-mortem  “spiritual99  exist- 
ence is  not  an  indispensible  element  of 
religion.  The  Buddhist  is  a demonstra- 
tion. He  believes  only  in  Nirvana. 
There  is  a state  of  blissful  repose,  which 
the  Hindoo  devotee  realizes  when,  through 
the  prescribed  discipline  of  his  religion, 
he  has  extinguished  Karma,  or  the 
principle  of  individual  existence  within 
him,  and  has  thereby  obtained  deliver- 
ance from  the  doom  of  the  Samsara,  or 
unending  temporal  cycle  of  deaths  and 
reincarnations.  Nirvana  in  its  primary 
meaning  has  no  temporal  reference, 
and  hence  is  not  a state  to  be  attained 
only  after  death.  The  whole  world  of 
individuality,  including  death,  is  a sphere 
of  Maia  or  illusion;  hence,  Nirvana  is 
but  a cessation  of  the  useless  striving 
after  individual  existence. 

Vedantism,  whose  most  distinguished 
European  disciple  was  Professor  Max 
Muller,  also  proves  the  point  Accord- 
ing to  this  doctrine  of  Brahmanism, 
death  is  but  the  merger  of  self  into  the 
“all-self.”  Very  similar  to  this  are 
several  familiar  Western  mystic  cults 
recently  organized,  according  to  which 
death  is  an  absorption  into  “the  all- 
mind,” etc.  These,  of  course,  are  each 
but  an  idealistic  counterpart  to  the 
materialistic  view  that  death  ends  all, 
which  latter  with  equal  accuracy  could 
be  described  as  a dissolution  of  the 
physical  body  into  the  “all-matter.” 
The  former  is  based  upon  a denial  of 
the  reality  of  matter,  the  latter  upon  a 
denial  of  eveiy  existence  except  matter. 

The  Samaritans  held  with  the  Sad- 
ducees,  that  there  was  no  resurrection 
nor  life  eternal.  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
says:  “It  must  not  be  said  that  Con- 
fucius denies  the  existence  of  these 
things  [relating  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul],  but  regards  all  speculation  upon 
them  as  useless  and  impracticable.  He 
would  be  called  an  agnostic  in  these 
days.  •What  is  death ?9  asked  a disciple 
of  him;  and  he  replied,  ‘You  do  n’t 
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know  life  yet,  how  can  you  know  about 
death?9 

“The  fact  is  that  only  in  Christendom 
and  Islam  is  the  essential  immortality 
of  the  individual  spirit  assumed.  To 
the  contention  that  belief  in  eternal  life 
has  been  held  always  and  everywhere 
and  by  all  men,  the  only  reply  is  that 
the  facts  are  not  so.99 

If  belief  in  a spiritual  life,  after  physical 
death,  is  not  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
to  religion,  it  follows  that  the  affirmation 
of  such  belief,  standing  alone  cannot 
constitute  one  a religious  person.  We 
may  apply  purely  scientific  methods  to 
the  testimony  of  others  (spiritualists,  for 
example),  or  to  the  facts  of  the  physical 
universe,  and  reach  the  conclusion  (more 
or  less  logically)  that  there  is  such  a 
post-mortem  life.  But  that  conviction, 
thus  reached,  is  a conclusion  within  the 
domain  of  science  or  philosophy,  not  a 
conviction  of  religion.  It  is  a scientific 
conviction  upon  a religious  subject  of 
contemplation;  it  is  not  religion.  As 
well  might  one  say  that  a table  of  log- 
arithms, or  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
gravity,  presents  a religious  conviction, 
simply  because  innumerable  religious 
persons  believe  them  to  be  true  and 
useful.  Belief  in  a future  existence  must 
be  classified  as  secular  or  religious, 
according  to  its  source — its  reason  for 
being. 

This  same  method  of  analysis  can  be 
applied  to  every  article  of  every  religious 
creed,  and  no  matter  how  essential  any 
dogma  may  be  to  some  particular  religion, 
it  will  always  clearly  appear  not  to  be 
of  the  essence  of  religion  in  general. 

RELIGION  ALWAYS  NON-8CIENTIFIC.  , 

Strauss  somewhere  says,  that: “None 
but  a book-student  could  ever  imagine 
that  a creation  of  the  brain,  woven  of 
poetry  and  philosophy,  can  take  the 
place  of  religion.”  To  demonstrate  this, 
we  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  fam- 
iliar terms  of  personal  piety,  which 
speak  of  the  “human  soul99  and  a 
humanly  responsive  “God,”  any  of  their 


modem  scientific  equivalents,  when  the 
metaphysics  are  discharged. 

Will  the  Benedicite  swell  with  the 
same  tones  of  joy  when  it  has  sung, 
“ Bless  the  Eternal  Law,  all  ye  its  works. 
Bless  the  Eternal  Law,  O my  synthesis 
of  organs99:  Will  the  contrition  which 
now  cries,  “A  broken  heart  thou  dost  not 
despise,”  pour  out  its  sorrows  to  a deaf 
ideal,  and  shed  its  passionate  tears  on  an 
abstraction  that  cannot  wipe  them  away  ? 
Will  any  moonlit  form  be  seen  kneeling 
in  our  Gethsemanes,  and  rise  from 
prostrate  anguish  to  sublime  repose 
through  the  prayer,  “ O,  Thou  Eternal, 
not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous- 
ness, if  it  be  possible,  let  the  cup  pass 
from  me;  nevertheless,  not  as  I will,  but 
as  Thou  wilt.”  Will  any  crucified  one 
lose  the  bitterness  of  death  in  crying: 
“ Oh,  stream  of  tendency,  into  thy  hands 
I commit  my  synthesis  of  mind"? 
And  to  the  martyr,  stoned  to  death,  will 
the  “Religion  of  Monism"  offer  any 
satisfactory  heavenly  vision  of  celestial 
reward,  when  he  exclaims:  “Great 
Eusamble  of  Humanity  receive  me!” 

These  illustrations  can  hardly  leave 
any  doubt  upon  the  question  that  no 
religion  can  ever  be  constructed  upon 
any  mere  scientific  abstractions  or  gen- 
eralisations. It  might  be  contended  that 
a clear  and  unified  view  of  the  Universe 
will  some  day  remove  in  individuals  the 
necessity  for  a religion,  but  it  can  never 
perform  religious  functions  for  those  in 
whose  nature  religion  is  still  a necessity. 

It  is  the  scientists  who  have  most 
often  sinned  in  the  matter  of  unwar- 
rantedly  coupling  religion  with  science, 
as  a means,  perhaps  unconsciously 
employed,  of  retaining  for  themselves 
and  their  convictions,  classification  with 
“respectable99  orthodoxy,  such  as  could 
not  be  otherwise  attained.  Thus  we 
have  innumerable  cults  designated  by 
such  titles,  as  “The  Religion  of  Science,9* 
“ Cosmic  Religion,”  “Monistic  Religion,9* 
“ The  Religion  of  Nature,”  “ The  Religion 
of  Ethics,”  and  “ The  Religion  of  Human- 
ity,” etc.,  etc. 
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Space  limits  will  not  permit  me  to 
indulge  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of 
religious  essence,  but  enough  has  been 
said,  I believe,  to  warrant  my  indicating 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  the 
essential  difference  between  religious  and 
scientific  or  secular  factors. 

In  religion  the  source  of  authority  for 
its  beliefs  and  activities  is  subjective 
experiences  believed  not  to  be  dependent 
for  their  existence  upon  material  objective 
stimuli.  To  describe  these  subjective 
processes  for  the  acquisition  of  religious 
knowledge  such  phrases  are  used  as 
an  act  of  faith,  an  assurance  of  the  heart , 
the  inward  miracle  of  grace , and  the 
inward  monitions  of  the  spirit . 

Science,  on  the  contrary,  deals  only  in 
objectives,  and  in  our  relation  with  them 
finds  its  only  source  of  knowledge. 
Even  when  psychic  phenomena  are  being 
studied  the  scientist  must  consider  the 
mental  phenomena  objectively. 

From  this  difference  in  the  source  of 
religious  and  scientific  knowledge,  comes 
an  unavoidable  difference  of  method  to 
be  pursued  for  the  acquisition  of  their 
respective  truths.  The  religionist  resorts 
to  faith,  to  prayer,  to  spiritual  exercises, 
to  silent  communion  with  unseeable 
powers,  superhuman  intelligences,  or 
extra-physical  personages,  as  a means 
of  securing  those  subjective  experiences 
from  which  “he  knows  because  he  feels, 
and  is  funnily  convinced  because  strongly 
agitated."  The  scientist  on  the  con- 
trary can  sum  up  his  method  in  an  appli- 
cation of  the  processes  of  synthesis  and 
analysis  to  our  human  experiences  with 
our  material  environments. 

From  these  differences  of  source  and 
method  comes  also  a difference  of  aim. 
The  scientist  is  concerned  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  under  which  are  included  not 
merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men 
and  Uieir  ways,  to  the  end  that  human 
happiness  here  and  now  may  be  increased 
by  a more  perfect  adjustment  to  the 
conditions  of  our  present  ukaterial  well- 


being. On  the  other  hand,  religion  is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  laws  of 
our  “spiritual,"  that  is  our  super- 
physical nature,  to  the  end  that  man’s 
happiness  in  some  other  existence  may 
be  increased  through  the  individual’s 
adjustment  to  the  conditions ' of  “spir- 
itual" growth  and  “spiritual"  well- 
being, especially  for  some  other  time  and 
place. 

The  scientist,  or  secularist,  never  sub- 
ordinates the  human  happiness  of  this 
existence  to  that  of  any  other.  The 
religionist,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever 
a conflict  arises  between  the  joys  of  this 
life  and  those  of  some  other  kind  of 
existence,  always  must  sacrifice  the  pres- 
ent for  the  advancement  of  that  other 
super-physical  existence.  These  dis- 
tinctions are  of  the  highest  practical 
importance,  and  always  to  be  observed 
by  a secular  state,  when  making  laws 
for  its  citizens. 

Where  a union  of  church  and  state  is 
forbidden  there  cannot  properly  be  any 
statutory  enforcement  of  religious  edicts 
on  morality  or  anything  else.  The  secu- 
lar state  can  and  must  deal  only  with  the 
social  relations  of  man  according  to 
their  social  utility,  as  that  is  discovered 
in  nature’s  moral  law  and  never  as  it  is 
read  into  natural  law  from  the  ethical 
sentimentalizing  of  those  whose  sources 
of  authority  in  matters  of  morals  are  not 
primarily  based  upon  secular  considera- 
tions, and  whose  methods  of  arriving  at 
moral  truth  are  not  the  methods  of  the 
scientist  and  whose  objects,  because 
religious,  are  such  as  are  not  entrusted 
to  the  accomplishment  of  a secular  state. 

By  thus  clarifying  our  vision  as  to  the 
essential  difference  between  the  religious 
activities  of  the  individual  and  the  func- 
tions of  a secular  state,  much  improper 
legislation  and  unseemly  controversy  can 
and  should  be  avoided. 

Theodore  Schroeder. 

New  York  City . 
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ZIONISM  OR  SOCIALISM:  WHICH  WILL  SOLVE  THE 

JEWISH  QUESTION? 


Bt  Saul  Beaumont. 


AMONG  the  divers  questions  of 
general  importance  that  have  of 
late  arisen  in  the  arena  of  social  activity, 
the  question  of  the  reestablishment  of 
an  independent  Jewish  state,  commonly 
known  as  “ Zionism,”  has  also  taken  its 
place;  and  although  at  first  insignificant 
m its  scope,  and  ignored  by  the  rationally! 
thinking  Jews  themselves,  it  Ts  now 
assuming  considerable  proportions,  and 
therefore  it  begets  recognition  as  a 
social  factor  to  cope  with.  As  the 
dream  of  philosophers  and  aspiration  of 
fanatics,  this  desire  to  reconstruct  Judea 
was  harmless  enough;  but  when  it  is 
beginning  to  develop  into  a general 
agressive  movement,  which,  if  not  checked 
may  somewhat  hinder  the  solution  of 
problems  exceedingly  greater — a word 
of  warning  must  be  sounded.  More- 
over, as  in  the  onward  march  of  social 
forces  every  retarding  factor  must  be 
avoided,  and  as  Zionism  may  develop 
into  a formidable  obstacle  in  the  progress 
of  mankind,  it  therefore  must  be  dealt 
with  as  must  every  other  social  infection, 
in  order  to  dear  the  way  for  the  general 
movement  of  economic  emancipation. 
Then,  again,  it  b regrettable  that  so  many 
idealbts  should  exert  their  energy  on 
mirages  in  the  skies  of  Judabm,  while 
there  b much  greater  need  of  their 
services  among  the  progressive  forces  of 
to-day.  And  because  of  thb  retrogres- 
siveness of  the  sons  of  Israel,  an  analysb 
of ^ their  aspirations  forces  itsdf  to  the 
front.  To  begin  with:  What  b thb 
Zionbm,  and  what  are  its  objects  ? 

[J*  Zionbm  b the  highest  ideal  of  the 
orthodox  Jew.  It  b inborn  in  him  from 
times  bygone,  and  in  it  he  sees  the 
restoration  of  hb  national  independence. 
Zionbm  means  to  him  the  repossession 
of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  resurrection  of 


its  once  famous  capital — Zion.  And 
since  its  destruction,  hb  heartrending 
lamentations  reecho  in  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth.  Nothing  can  appease  him 
in  hb  age-long  sorrow  for  the  lost  glories 
of  Jerusalem. 

“ LishunoL  haboh  biiroshulaim  ” — 
)“ Next  year  we  will  be  in  Jerusalem” — 
b the  ay  of  the  orthodox  Jew  at  the 
culmination  of  hb  prayers  on  every 
Passover  night  since  the  downfall  of 
Judea  and  file  scattering  of  its  inhabi- 
tants all  over  the  world. 

Groanful  b thb  outcry  of  the  sorrow- 
ing Jew.  From  year  to  year  he  repeats 
hb  inspiring  slogan,  hoping  that  some 
day  he  will  return  into  the  land  of  hb 
forefathers,  out  of  which  he  was  driven 
by  the  resbtless  forces  of  sodal  evolution; 
that  some  day  he  also  will  take  hb  place 
among  the  independent  nations  of  the 
earth ; and  then  an  end  will  come  to  hb 
centuries-long  suffering  and  ceaseless 
persecution. 

Such  b the  conception  of  the  orthodox 
Jew  of  the  word  Zion,  which  was  in 
recent  years  clothed  in  a more  befitting 
mantle  by  hb  “ liberal”  compatriots 
and  surnamed  Zionbm. 

Zionbm,  then,  b a theory  of  renation- 
alization of  the  Jewish  race  and  its  sole 
aim  b the  reestablbhment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Jewbh  state  in  Palestine  or 
thereabouts.  And  amongst  its  advo- 
cates, from  the  late  Dr.  Herzel  to  its 
present  supporters,  can  be  found  a 
number  of  intelligent  men,  who  are 
endeavoring  to  mold  it  into  existence, 
and  in  that  direction  are  expending  con- 
siderable time  and  energy. 

To  the  ordinary  observer  the  activity 
of  these  leaders  of  Jewbh  nationalbm 
would  seem  quite  rational.  “Let  them 
organize  their  race,  buy  Palestine  from 
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the  Turks,  and  settle  them  over  there,” 
may  undoubtedly  be  his  comment. 

But  to  the  student  of  social  phenomena 
this  new  Utopia  presents  an  entirely 
different  aspect.  He  lodes  at  it  seriously, 
carefully  considering  every  point,  and 
his  conclusions  usually  attain  some  basis 
to  stand  upon.  He  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning and  proceeds  systematically  at 
his  task. 

Therefore  one  more  glance  at  the  past 
of  the  Jewish  race  is  essentially  necessary 
to  strengthen  his  assertion. 

Ever  since  the  downfall  of  Judea  the 
Jews  have  spread  all  over  the  earth. 
They,  it  seems  were  the  first  ones  to 
perceive — whether  instinctively  or  other- 
wise— that  empires  come  and  go,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  must 
undergo  the  same  fundamental  laws  of 
physical  and  social  evolution.  And  the 
reason  that  they  scattered  everywhere 
was,  most  assuredly,  the  logical  aband- 
onment of  a forlorn  cause;  otherwise 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  remained 
in  Palestine  and  earnestly  endeavored 
to  resuscitate  their  national  corpse — 
Z km.  Presumably,  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  their  fatherland  were 
no  more  tolerable  in  those  dark  days  of 
Judea,  and  a general  exodus  followed. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  (through  internal 
strife  and  Roman  aggression),  the  Jewish 
empire  was  at  its  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and,  if  histoiy  is  at  all  trustworthy, 
the  masses  of  the  people  were  then  over- 
run by  the  all-powerful  clerical  oli- 
garchy, and,  after  that  great  and  noble 
champion  of  their  cause,  Jesus,  was  so 
brutally  disposed  of,  they  lost  all  hope  of 
ever  regaining  their  rights  and  position. 
The  result  is  well  known — Judea  fell  to 
pieces.  Our  forefathers  began  to  wander 
again;  this  time  not  through  the  deserts 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  but  between  the 
semi-civilized  and  semi-barbaric  peoples 
around  the  Mediterranean. 

Eighteen  centuries  have  since  elapsed. 
The  Jews  settled  down  amongst  other 
nations,  endeavoring  to  forget  the  past. 


But  social  events  willed  it  otherwise. 
And  hard  and  painful  have  been  the 
sufferings  of  our  forefathers  since  that 
time.  The  Inquisition  of  Spain,  the 
persecution  and  oppression  in  many 
other  lands,  the  recent  massacres  in 
Rou  mania  and  in  the  domains  of  the 
Czar,  have  impressed  upon  us  a mark 
so  deep  as  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  tne  meantime,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
What  must  we  do  to  save  ourselves  from 
persecution  and  oppression?  And  how 
shall  we  attain  the  rights  of  man  amongst 
men? 

“Zion,  build  a new  Zion,”  hasten  the 
Zionists  to  reply. 

With  all  respect  to  my  distinguished 
compatriots,  will  I say:  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  progress  to  retro- 
grade. And  the  reason  is  obvious,  simply 
because  Zionism,  from  whichever  side 
it  is  looked  upon,  appears  as  a Utopia 
full  of  unpardonable  fallacies,  which 
owes  its  appearance  in  the  modem 
social  arena  solely  to  the  great  sympathy 
of  some  of  the  progressive  Jews,  living 
under  more  favorable  conditions,  towards 
their  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  are 
from  sheer  necessity  compelled  to  linger 
under  the  yokes  of  ignorance  and  autoc- 
racy,— but  it  has  not  evolved  from  the 
natural  nor  sociological  development  of 
human  society. 

From  a humanitarian  point-of-view, 
the  existence  of  the  Zionist  movement  is 
somewhat  commendable,  but  from  the 
practical  side  of  it,  it  has  no  lease  of 
life. 

Why? 

Because  in  the  first^place,  what  is 
this  movement  proposing  to  accomplish  ? 
What  are  its  aims  and  objects?  Is  it 
the  establishment  of  a new  Judea  ? 
Will  it  be  a monarchy  or  republic? 
If  so,  where?  Is  it  to  be  in  Palestine,  in 
Uganda,  or  perhaps  somewhere  amongst 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel?  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  that  really  be  accom- 
plished ? Can  a nation  actually  be 
“made  to  order”  in  a day  or  two  or 
thereabouts?  Or  is  it  possible  for  the 
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Jews  to  isolate  themselves  somewhere  in 
a “chosen  spot”  and  entirely  ignore  the 
events  of  social  progress  ? Or  the 
Uganda  scheme — is  it  a practical  one? 
Gin  it  be  materialized  beneficially  ? 
Gin  the  colonization  of  the  Jews  there 
benefit  them  to  any  extent?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  that  wilderness  into  an 
independent  Jewish  state?  Gin  that 
be  accomplished  ? Even  if  accomplished, 
will  that  relieve  the  situation  ? If  so,  how  ? 

At  its  congress  held  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, the  failure  properly  to  consider 
some  of  the  above  questions  caused  the 
split  of  the  Zionist  movement  into  two 
rival  factions — the  Palestinites  and  the 
Ugandists. 

The  project  of  the  Palestine  faction  of 
the  Zionists  is  to  purchase  from  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  the  land  of  their  ances- 
tors; to  induce  as  many  Jews  as  possible 
to  emigrate  there;  to  assist  them  in  the 
process  of  colonization;  and  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  government  of  their 
own  under  die  protectorate  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers. 

This  project  is  thoroughly  fallacious. 
It  can  never  be  accomplished  under  the 
present  competitive  social  system,  and 
there  will  be  no  need  of  it  under  the 
future  cooperative  rigime.  The  reason 
is  a simple  one:  It  is  futile  to  expect  that 
the  rulers  of  the  world  will  ever  consent 
that  that  strategic  point  of  commercialism 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  shall  be  taken* 
possession  of  by  the  Jewish  financiers. 
They,  the  Gentile  “Captains  of  Com- 
merce” and  their  political  lackeys,  realize 
only  too  well  that  Palestine,  and  all  the 
other  lands  adjoining  the  Suez  Canal, 
will  soon  be  (if  they  are  not  already)  the 
key  to  the  markets  of  Asia,  which  they 
themselves  are  only  too  eager  to  seize, 
hold  and  exploit  to  the  limit.  The  law 
of  competition  comes  in  here  too  sharply 
not  to  be  understood  by  them.  The 
men  on  top  of  the  heap  of  gold  nowadays 
are  too  shrewd  to  be  diverted  from  it. 
They  will  hold  onto  this  golden  vein 
and  will  reject  any  and  all  projects  and 
propositions  that  are  in  the  slightest 


degree  antagonistic  to  their  private  inter- 
ests, even  if  they  do  come  from  the 
“leading”  sons  of  Israel. 

The  Palestine  wing  of  the  Zionist 
movement  is  therefore  knocking  against 
impossibility  itself,  and  for  this  very 
reason  it  is  unquestionably  doomed  to 
go  down  to  oblivion.  There  lies,  there- 
fore, no  hope  in  this  direction. 

The  Uganda  project  can  be  summed 
up  as  follows.  A large  tract  of  wild 
territoiy  in  East  Africa,  uncultivated 
and  in  primitive  condition,  claimed  as 
their  “legal”  possession  by  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  no  earthly  use  to 
them  for  the  time  being,  is  offered  to  the 
Jews  for  colonizing  purposes — with  the 
provision  that  England  shall  have  die 
suzerainty  over  it. 

This  scheme,  which  on  the  surface  h a- 
some  semblance  of  practicability,  resemg 
bles,  under  closer  examination,  nothin/ 
but  a false  illusion,  because  of  the  plainlc 
visible,  although  deep  laid,  plan  of  th 
shrewd  British  and  Jewish  financiers  to 
again  exploit  a large  part  of  our  unfor- 
tunate brethren — this  time  under  the 
mask  of  hypocritical  “philanthropy.” 

How  so?  Simply  because  for  a con- 
siderable number  of  propertyless  Jews 
to  get  to  Uganda  (the  propertied  ones 
will  most  assuredly  stay  where  they  are) 
a vast  sum  of  money  will  be  required — 
and  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  Kings  of 
Finance.  Once  there,  homes  will  have 
to  be  built,  roads  laid  out  and  the  land 
cultivated,  and  to  do  all  these  things  a 
large  amount  of  material,  tools  and 
machinery  will  be  required — and  that 
will  also  be  furnished  by  the  Knights  of 
Mammon.  Then,  again,  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  (until  filings  shape  them- 
selves), medical  men  and  medicine,  civil 
administrators,  police  and  military  pro- 
tection, border  guards  to  protect  them 
against  hostile  attacks  of  their  savage 
neighbors,  constables,  lawyers,  judges, 
jailors,  general  managers,  govemors-gen- 
eral,  etc.,  will  also  be  required — and  all 
these  will  be  furnished  by  the  moneyhe 
“lovers”  of  mankind.  In  a word,  ted 
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whole  paraphernalia  of  a modem  “civ- 
ilised” state  would  have  to  be  put  into 
operation,  backed  by  the  “great  men” 
of  Great  Britain  and  their  Hebrew  col- 
leagues,— and  all  that  for  just  one 
* humanitarian”  reason — the  trinity  of 
rent,  interest  and  profit.  Then  add  one 
of  the  scions  of  the  House  of  Rothschild, 
as  Viceroy  of  Uganda,  and  you  will  have 
a ready-made  Zion.*  And  once  more 
would  Mammon  reign  in  the  “new” 
land  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

And  is  not  this  a fallacy  of  fallacies, 
that  even  the  “leading”  Jews  of  modem 
times  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  open- 
ing their  eyes  and  ^keeping  them  open,  so 
they  could  see  what  is  taking  place 
around  them!f 

But  “leaders”  or  no  leaders,  the 
destiny  of  the  Jews  is  to  march  forward, 
not  backwards.  There  is  no  more  room 
on  this  planet  for  an  independent  Jewish 
state.  Mother  earth  is  big  enough  for 
all  erf  us.  Let  us  not  be  enthused  by 
antiquated  illusions  of  insignificant 
nationalism.  Internationalism  is  the 
thing  for  us.  We  live  to-day  in  an  age 
of  reason,  and  reason  we  must  use. 
At  present  we  are  confronted  with  ques- 
tions of  far  greater  importance  than 
ours  that  must  be  speedily  solved. 
They  involve  not  only  us,  but  the  whole 
of  mankind,  of  which  we  are  but  a small 
part.  To  solve  these  questions  is  the 
problem  that  concerns  the  human  race. 
Therefore,  its  questions  are  also  our 
questions;  its  progress  is  our  progress 
its  welfare  will  be  our  welfare.  To-day 
all  mankind  suffers  from  a system  of 

•There  still  exists  another  branch  of  Zionist 
followers,  an  appendix,  so  to  speak,  mawiuerading 
under  the  names  of  Zfonists-Tenitoriaiists  and 
Zfonists-Sorialists,  full  of  schemes  and  worthless 
ideas,  whom  we  will  respectfully  exdude  from  the 
subject  before  us  as  a matter  of  inferior  importance. 

fTbe  chaoticprocedureand  lack  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  last  Zionist  Coneress,  held  at  the  Hague,  Holland, 
manifests  the  awakening  of  its  representatives  to 
the  cold  facts  herein  outlined.  It  seems  they  have 
up  dreaming  and  are  beginning  to  think  with 
eyes  wide  open,  and  another  year  or  two  will 
most  assuredly  see  them  drifting  in  the  right  direc- 


economic  inequality.  The  many  are 
exploited  by  the  few.  Hence  classes 
and  masses  and  struggle  and  strife 
unlimited.  But  this  social  disorder  can- 
not and  will  not  last  forever.  The 
progress  of  the  entire  world  revolts 
against  it  A radical  change  must  come, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  its 
approach . In  fact,  everything  that  to-day 
moves  the  social  fabric  works  in  that 
direction.  The  class  struggle  is  on.  It 
is  a continuation  of  the  everlasting 
strife  for  freedom,  for  justice.  Justice 
and  freedom  are  the  vanguard  of  civili- 
zation. True  civilization  will  prevail 
only  then,  when  justice  will  be  the  main 
object  within  man  and  amongst  men. 
But  justice  does  not  prevail  to-day. 
Hence  there  is  no  real  freedom,  and  the 
civilization  we  boast  so  much  about  is 
but  mockery  and  deceit. 

But  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  better 
himself  and  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  he  lives.  The  economic  forces  at 
the  basis  of  human  society  dominate  its 
course  and  shape  its  activity.  Therefore,, 
the  human  being  in  order  to  become  a 
man,  a just,  free,  civilized  man,  must 
obey  these  economic  laws  governing  his 
progress,  but  not  resist  them,  as  the  case 
is  nowadays.  The  laws  erf  progress 
force  men  to  combine  in  order  to  be  in  a 
better  position  to  combat  for  their  rights* 
to  revolt  against  oppression.  And  this 
revolt  is  fast  approaching. 

All  over  the  civilized  world  the  trumpets 
of  the  times  call  the  toilers  to  action. 
They  are  arraying  themselves  into  solid 
phalanxes  and  vigorously  combatting  for 
their  emancipation.  The  tramp  of  the 
oppressed  millions  loudly  resounds  over 
all  civilized  lauds,  and  the  expected  will 
happen.  Such  is  the  way  of  mankind. 
It  has  to  force  its  way  onward. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
moving  forward.  At  times  its  onward 
march  is  hardly  noticeable ; at  other 
times  it  strides  forward  with  enormous 
leaps,  irresistibly  overcoming  all  the 
obstacles  hindering  its  advance.  The 
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slow,  standstill-like  periods  in  human 
society  are  its  evolutionary  developments ; 
the  rapid  strides  and  forceful  changes 
are  its  social  revolutions.  But  social 
revolutions  are  proceeded  by  series 
social  evolutions,  and  all  changes  in  th< 
social  fabric  are  the  results  of  its  economic1 
development.  The  extent  of  progress 
reached  by  society  evolves  from  the 
stage  attained  in  its  economic  evolution; 
because  the  means  by  which  we  live 
regulate  our  mode  of  living,  and  the 
mode  whereby  we  provide  for  our  living 
shapes  the  destiny  of  our  environment. 

These  are  economic  laws  governing 
human  society.  They  dominate  irre- 
sistibly, unceasingly.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  this  economic  progress  of  social 
evolution,  and  have,  therefore,  rationally 
to^submit.  And  as  the  economic  evo- 
lutions of  the  past  and  present  centuries 
are  £ irresistibly  preparing  the  present 
social  order  for  a radical  change — the 
social  revolution;  and  as  it  is  also  his- 
torically true  that  all  radical  changes  in 
the  onward  march  of  civilized  nations 
have  greatly  improved  the  conditions 
not  only  of  the  oppressed  Gentiles,  but 
of  the  Jews  as  well,  therefore,  the  Jews 
ought  rationally  to  expect  to  derive  a 
still  greater  benefit  from  the  impending 
social  change;  and  for  this  vexy  reason, 
in  this  direction  only  must  they  direct 
their  energy,  because  from  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  whole  human  race,  all  its 
parts  will  simultaneously  derive  the 
desired  benefit. 

This  the  Jews  must  conceive,  and 
proceed  to  act  accordingly.  All  their 
cneigy  must  be  concentrated  and  utilized 
at  one  vital  point — absolute  freedom. 
And  as  absolute  freedom  cannot  be 
attained  without  economic  liberty,  and 
this,  in  turn,  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  the  entire  reconstruction  of 
society,  therefore  it  stands  to  reason 
that  Zionism,  even  in  its  broadest  atti- 
tude cannot  relieve  their  lamentable 
situation.  And  our  case  would  indeed 
be  one  to  cause  despair  if  there  were  not 
to-day  two  powerful  currents  in  our 


social  order  that  speedOy  drift  to  our 
assistance.  The  more  prominent  of  the 
two  is  the  economic  factor  in  our  modern 
industrial  development,  and  of  no  less 
is  its  companion — the  intel- 
al  development  of  the  masses.  The 
of.  these  social  phenomena  is 
marvelous.  They  virtually  do 
work.  <•’  On  the  one  hand  they  con- 
te  the  industry  bf  the  world  in  the 
of  a*  few  industrial  autocrats,  and 
e other  prepare  the  proletariat  of 
orld  to  expropriate  the  expropri- 
The  individual  ownership  of  the 
of  life  will  soon  become  the  col- 
ownership  of  the  collectivity  opeiv 
em.  The  workers  of  the  world 
q own  the  world,  and  it  will  be 
lective  ownership  that  will  for- 
e all  causes  of  hatred  and 
amongst  men. 

!;res$  of  mankind,  then,  forced 
r its  economic  evolution  and 
^intellect,  reason  and  justice, 
irate  a system  of  equal  eco- 
ikcal  and  social  rights  for  all 
the  human  family,  be  it  Jew 
black  or  white, 
approaching  social  system  is 
n~  throughout  the  civilized 
iaiism  is  its  name.  Socialism, 
s the*  remedy  for  the  evils  of 
iety,  &nd  all  its  parts,  Jews 
ill  simultaneously  benefit  by  it. 
Socialism,  ^tiich  means  the  collective 
ownership  by  all  the  people,  without 
regard  to  faith,  race  or  nationality,  of  all 
the  natural  resources  and  all  the  means  of 
production,  transportation  and  exchange, 
will,  when  established,  forever  remove  the 
causes  of  strife  and  hatred  among  men. 
Moreover,  Socialism  in  its  entirety  aims 
at  the  abrogation  of  the  causes  of  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  social  antagonism  and 
will  inaugurate  in  its  [dace  perpetual 
peace  , on  earth.  Socialism,  then,  is  the 
remedy  for  the  suffering  .Jews  and  for 
mankind  in  general:  it  alone  can  and 
will  solve  the  Jewish  question. 

Saul  Beaumont. 

Cambridge , Mass. 
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VARIOUS  VOTING  SYSTEMS. 


Bt  Robert  Tyson, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League. 


GOOD  government  depends  upon 
the  sort  of  men  elected  to  power 
The  sort  of  men  elected  is  mainly  deter1 
mined  by  the  sort  of  system  which  is 
used  to  elect  them.  Environment  is 
all-powerful.  Voting  systems  are  the 
controlling  environment  of  the  voter  and 
of  the  candidate.  They  not  only  hefp 
to  determine  whether  the  man  elected  is 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  per  ae,  but  they 
help  to  determine  the  influence  under 
which  he  will  act  while  in  office.  A 
representative  is  usually  faithful  \o  ‘the 
power  that  actually  elects  him,  whether 
that  power  be  a private  corporation,  a 
clique,  a party  organization,  or  the 
people  themselves.  The  power  that  is 
supposed  to  elect  him  is  altogether 
another  matter.  The  only  power  that 
should  elect  a representative  is  the 
people.  It  is  not  so  at  present.  To 
make  it  so  an  electoral  reform  is  needed 
— Proportional  Representation. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  out 
briefly  die  principal  voting  systems,  in  use 
or  proposed;  showing  their  relation  to 
each  other,  whether  proportional,  unpro- 
portional, or  “betwixt  and  between”; 
with  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of 
each.  I begin  with  a brief  definition  of 

FULL  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

In  an  electoral  district  from  which 
several  members  are  elected,  a quota 
of  voters  can  secure  one  representative 
if  the  method  of  election  is  fully  pro- 
portional. 

A “quota”  means  that  number  of 
voters  which  is  sufficient  to  elect  one 
representative,  no  matter  what  the  other 
doctors  may  do.  For  instance:  in  a 
district  electing  five  members  or  repre- 
sentatives, each  voter  having  one  vote 
only,  any  one-sixth  of  the  voters  with 
one  added  can  elect  one  candidate. 


Example:  12,000  electors  vote;  if  2,001 
of  them  vote  for  the  same  candidate  it 
is  impossible  for  five  other  candidates 
to  each  get  2,001  votes;  because  six 
times  2,001  is  12,006,  and  there  are 
only  12,000  votes  cast.  Therefore  any 
candidate  having  2,001  votes  is  elected; 
and  2,001  is  one-sixth  of  12,000  plus 
one. 

Rule. — To  find  the  true  quota,  or 
smallest  number  of  votes  that  will  elect 
one  candidate,  divide  the  number  of 
votes  cast  by  one  more  than  the  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled,  and  add  one  to  the 
quotient. 

Note:  For  the  purposes  of  certain 
voting  systems,  other  methods  of  getting 
a quota  are  used,  resulting  usually  in  a 
larger  quota  than  the  true  one. 

PARTIAL  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

This  is  found  in  systems  which  do  not 
permit  of  one  quota  electing  one  repre- 
sentative, but  require  two  or  more 
quotas  to  vote  together  in  order  to  elect 
sometime  one  member  only,  sometimes 
two  or  more. 

Definitions  of  specific  systems  follow. 

1.  The  Single-Member  District . — An 
electoral  district  from  which  only  one 
member  is  elected,  each  elector  having 
only  one  vote. 

Present  system : Unproportional,  defec- 
tive and  objectionable. 

2.  The  Multiple  District  With  Block 
Vote. — An  electoral  district  from  which 
more  than  one  member  is  elected,  each 
voter  having  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  to  be  elected. 

Present  system : Unproportional,  defec- 
tive and  a little  more  objectionable  than 
the  Single-Member  District  for  political 
elections. 

3.  The  Limited  Vote  (Ordinary  Form). 
— In  an  electoral  district  from  which 
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several  members  are  elected  (hereafter 
called  “a  multiple  district”)  each  voter 
has  fewer  than  as  many  votes  as  there 
are  members  to  be  elected,  but  not 
fewer  than  half.  In  a ten-member  dis- 
trict the  voter  would  be  given  six  or 
seven  votes. 

A defective  system.  Too  rigid  and 
inelastic,  somewhat  erratic  in  results, 
and  invites  sinister  organization.  Is  only 
proportional  to  the  extent  that  it  gives 
one  minority  party  a chance  to  put  in 
representatives. 

4.  The  Limited  Vote  (Special  Form). — 
If  the  limitation  of  votes  is  carried  far 
enough  it  gives  a fair  measure  of  partial 
proportional  representation.  If  in  a five- 
member  district  each  elector  is  only 
allowed  two  votes,  the  result  is  that  one- 
third  of  the  voters,  with  two  added, 
can  elect  two  representatives.  Example: 
12,000  electors  vote,  each  with  two  votes, 
and  24,000  votes  are  cast;  4,002  of  the 
voters  unite  their  8,004  votes  on  the 
same  two  men,  giving  them  4,002  votes 
each.  It  is  impossible  for  the  remaining 
7,998  voters,  with  their  15,996  votes,  to 
elect  more  than  three  additional  can- 
didates; because  if  two  more  candi- 
dates are  elected  by  the  least  number 
that  can  elect  them,  namely,  8,004 
votes,  there  are  only  7,992  votes  left, 
not  enough  to  put  any  two  candidates 
above  or  on  a par  with  the  other  four. 

Although  somewhat  inelastic  and  uncer- 
tain in  operation,  this  plan  is  a great 
improvement  on  the  other  form  of  the 
Limited  Vote,  if  it  is  arranged  so  that  at 
least  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
voters,  acting  independently  together, 
can  secure  their  proportional  share  of 
representation.  The  plan  might  be  con- 
fined to  giving  two  votes,  no  matter 
what  the  size  of  the  district,  and  be 
called  The  Double  Vote. 

5.  Cumulative  Voting . — In  a multiple 
electoral  district,  each  voter  has  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled, 
with  the  power  to  cumulate  them  all 
on  one  candidate  or  to  give  each  of  them 
to  a different  candidate,  or  to  distribute 


them  amongst  several  candidates  in 
any  proportion  he  pleases. 

This  is  a compromise  between  the 
proportional  Single  Vote  and  the  unpro- 
portional Block  Vote:  giving  the  voter 
the  option  to  adopt  either  or  any  medium 
between  the  two.  If  in  a five-member 
district,  for  example,  every  voter  were  to 
concentrate  all  his  five  votes  upon  some 
one  candidate,  the  result  would  be  just 
the  same  as  if  each  voter  had  one  vote 
only;  and  so  with  any  other  multiple 
district.  In  a six-member  district,  if 
every  voter  voted  in  blocks  of  three 
votes  for  two  candidates  only  the  result 
would  be  just  the  same  as  if  each  voter 
had  two  votes  only. 

This  suggests  the  idea  that  no  elector 
can  really  have  more  than  one  vote,  so 
long  as  each  one  is  given  the  same 
voting  power;  and  that  the  multiple 
vote  is  simply  compelling  the  voter  to 
divide  his  one  vote  into  as  many  frac- 
tions as  there  are  members  to  be  elected, 
and  penalizing  him  by  the  loss  of  some 
of  the  fractions  if  he  does  not  vote  for 
the  full  number.  Similarly  with  the 
Limited  Vote.  The  Cumulative  Vote 
gives  the  voter  die  option  of  clipping  his 
vote  into  fractions  or  not,  as  he  pleases* 

The  Cumulative  Vote  is  an  objection- 
able compromise.  It  results  sometimes 
in  many  wasted  votes;  is  not  always 
proportional;  and  has  no  merits  which 
are  not  possessed  by  the  simple  Untrans- 
ferable Single  Vote  used  in  a similar 
district,  besides  being  cumbersome  for 
the  election  officials. 

6.  The  Cleveland  System  (Preponder- 
ance of  Choice). — This  plan  was 
explained  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Dr.  Tuckerman  as  being  in  use  in  some 
organizations  in  Cleveland. 

In  a multiple  district,  each  voter 
marks  his  ballot  for  a first  choice,  a 
second  and  third  choice,  etc.,  down  to  the 
number  of  seats  to  be  filled;  the  figures 
1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  being  used.  In  counting 
the  votes,  a specific  number  of  “points” 
is  credited  to  the  candidate  on  each 
choice.  In  a five-member  district  a first 
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choice  counts  five  points,  a second 
choice  four  points,  a third  choice  three 
points,  a fourth  choice  two  points,  and 
a fifth  choice  one  point.  The  five 
candidates  getting  the  greatest  number 
of  points  are  elected. 

The  Cleveland  System  is  simply  the 
Block  Vote  a little  ameliorated  by 
lessening  in  a descending  ratio  the  power 
of  each  vote — or  of  each  fraction  of  a 
vote,  whichever  way  you  like  to  take  it. 
There  is  a small  proportional  element  in 
it,  but  the  counting  is  tedious  and 
cumbersome.  The  ordinaiy  Limited 
Vote  is  a better  system. 

The  Cleveland  plan  might  be  simpli- 
fied and  improved  by  limiting  the  votes, 
thus:  In  a district  or  meeting  electing 
five  representatives  or  fewer,  let  each 
voter  mark  a first  and  second  choice: 
die  first  choice  to  count  two  points  and 
die  second  choice  to  count  one.  In 
effect  this  is  giving  two  votes  to  one 
candidate  and  one  vote  to  another;  or, 
two-thirds  of  your  vote  to  one  candidate 
and  one-third  to  another,  according  to 
die  way  in  which  you  look  at  it.  In 
districts  or  meetings  electing  six  or 
more  representatives,  there  might  be 
three  choices,  counting  three,  two,  and 
one  points  respectively. 

7.  The  Free  List  With  Multiple  or 
Block  Vote. — This  is  the  plan  used  in 
several  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  a 
district  electing  several  members,  the 
candidates  of  each  party  appear  on  the 
official  ballot  in  separate  lists,  and  each 
elector  may  vote  for  as  many  candidates 
as  there  are  .seats  to  be  filled.  When 
the  votes  are  counted,  a quota  is  ascer- 
tained, and  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each  party  is  divided  in  turn  by  the 
quota,  thus  showing  the  proportionate 
number  of  seats  to  which  each  party  is 
entiUed.  These  seats  are  usually  filled 
by  those  candidates  of  each  party  who 
receive  the  highest  number  of  votes. 
There  are  many  variations  in  detail. 

The  Free  List  with  Multiple  Vote 
gives  Proportional  Representation  as 
between  parties,  but  not  as  between 


members  of  the  same  party.  It  is 
therefore  defective.  It  puts  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  party  organi- 
zation, and  restricts  the  free  choice  of 
the  voter. 

8.  Other  Forms  of  the  Free  List,  and 
Quota  Methods . — The  Free  List  may  be 
varied  by  using  the  following  forms, 
amongst  others : 

(a)  The  voter  may  or  may  not  cast  a 
party  vote  at  the  head  of  a list,  as  well 
as  or  instead  of  individual  votes. 

(b)  The  Cumulative  Vote  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  Block  Vote. 

(c)  Or  various  forms  of  the  Limited 
Vote  may  be  used.  In  France  it  has 
been  proposed  to  give  two  votes  where 
the  number  of  seats  is  not  more  than 
six,  and  three  votes  where  it  is  from 
seven  to  ten,  and  so  on. 

(d)  Each  elector  may  have  one  vote 
only,  as  in  Belgium.  This  usually  is 
fully  proportional,  and  it  will  be  more 
fully  described.  To  this  plan  the  proxy 
feature  may  be  added;  that  is,  each 
elected  representative  may  cast  on  a 
division  as  many  votes  as  he  received  at 
his  election,  in  the  manner  later  referred 
to,  preferably  without  the  coupon  arrange- 
ment. 

As  to  obtaining  a quota  in  List  sys- 
tems, the  principal  methods  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Divide  the  total  number  of  votes 
by  the  number  of  members  required. 
The  quotient  is  the  electoral  divisor. 
Then,  if  the  required  number  of  mem- 
bers is  not  got  on  full  quotas,  the  party 
or  parties  having  the  largest  “ remainder’ 9 
or  “remainders,”  after  the  division,  get 
the  additional  member  or  members. 

(2)  Divide  the  total  number  of  votes 
by  one  more  than  the  number  of  members 
required,  and  add  one  to  the  quotient, 
which  is  then  the  electoral  divisor. 
Fill  up  unfilled  seats  by  means  of 
“remainders,”  as  above  indicated. 

• (3)  Use  the  celebrated  and  complicated 

d*  Hondt  method,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Belgian  Electoral  Act  as  follows: 
“ The  head  office  divides  successively 
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by  1,  2,  3,  4,  djetc.,  the  electoral  total 
of  each  of  the  lists,  and  arranges  the 
quotients  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
up  to  the  amount  of  a total  number  of 
quotients  equal  to  that  of  members  to 
be  elected.  The  last  quotient  serves  as 
the  electoral  divisor.  The  division  of 
seats  amongst  lists  is  effected  by  assign- 
ing to  each  of  them  as  many  as  its  elec- 
toral total  comprises  of  times  the  divisor.” 

(4)  Exclude  from  the  apportionment 
any  party  whose  vote  does  not  reach  a cer- 
tain defined  percentage  of  the  total  vote 
cast,  thus  preventing  a small  party  from 
getting  one  seat  by  means  of  a “ remain- 
der” when  it  had  not  a quota  at  all.  For 
instance,  when  ten  are  to  be  elected,  a 
party  must  get  nine  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate vote  in  order  to  be  “in  the  count.” 
This  is  a proposal  of  Professor  Commons’.  * 

9.  The  Single  Untransferable  Vote . 
In  a multiple  electoral  district  each  elec- 
tor has  one  vote  only,  and  the  required 
number  of  seats  is  filled  by  the  candidates 
having  the  largest  number  of  votes.  Used 
in  the  Parliamentary  elections  of  Japan. 

This  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  systems  of 
Proportional  Representation,  and  is  the 
one  that  gives  the  least  work  to  the  election 
officers.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  a 
very  popular  man  may  draw  to  himself  so 
many  votes  from  an  associate  of  the  same 
party  as  to  allow  the  candidate  of  another 
party  to get  in  the  placeof  thelatter,  besides 
wasting  a great  many  votes.  If  this  kind 
of  thing  does  not  happen,  the  system  is 
fully  proportional.  By  reason  of  the  free- 
dom with  which  diverse  interests  are  rep- 
resented, the  elector  who  votes  for  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  finds  usually 
amongst  those  elected  one  who  comes  near 
enough  to  his  own  views. 

10.  The  Single  Transferable  Vote . — 
This  title  embraces  a number  of  systems 
which  incorporate  different  methods  of 
direct  or  indirect  transfer  of  votes  from 
candidates  obtaining  more  than  a quota 
and  from  those  without  enough  votes  to  be 
elected.  Waste  of  votes  is  thus  prevented, 
and  an  almost  mathematically  exact  result 
is  got.  Specific  descriptions  follow. 


11.  The  Hare  or  Hare-Spence  System. 

In  a multiple  electoral  district  each  elec- 
tor has  only  one  vote  which  finally  counts, 
buthemarksseveral candidates  in  theorder 
of  his  choice  with  the  figures  1, 2, 3, 4,  etc., 
with  the  object  that  if  the  candidate  of  his 
first  choice  does  not  need  or  cannot  use  his 
vote,  some  other  candidate  may. 

The  first  operation  of  counting  the  votes 
deals  with  the  first-choice  votes  only,  and 
an  electoral  quota  is  obtained  by  dividing 
their  total,  either  by  the  number  of  seats  to 
be  filled,  or  by  the  number  of  seats  plus 
one,  with  one  added  to  the  quotient,  as 
already  referred  to.  The  latter  is  prefer- 
able, because  it  gives  a candidate  no  more 
votes  than  are  necessary  to  elect  him. 

If  any  candidate  has  a surplus  over  and 
above  the  quota,  the  surplus  is  distributed 
by  a method  based  on  the  second  and  sub- 
sequent choices;  sometimes  by  chance, 
sometimes  mathematically.  All  surpluses 
having  been  distributed,  the  candidates 
having  the  lowest  number  of  votes  are  suc- 
cessively eliminated,  and  their  votes  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  second  and  other 
choices,  until  the  required  number  is 
elected. 

The  Hare  system  is  the  only  one  advo- 
cated in  England  and  Australia,  and  has 
been  well  tested  in  Parliamentary  elections 
in  Tasmania.  The  objections  to  it  are: 

(1)  It  cannot  be  used  with  an  automatic 
voting  machine  instead  of  with  ballots. 

(2)  It  demands  particular  care,  intelli- 
gence and  interest  on  the  part  of  die  elec- 
tion officers. 

(3)  When  a large  number  of  voters  are 
illiterate,  or  have  not  entire  reliance  on  the 
integrity  of  the  election  officials,  the  man- 
ipulation and  apparent  juggling  with  the 
ballots  may  cause  suspicion  and  dissatis- 
faction. 

(4)  The  ballots  must  all  be  taken  to  one 
central  place  to  be  counted. 

The  Hare-Spence  system  gives  admir- 
able results,  and  is  theoretically  an  almost 
perfect  plan. 

12.  The  Qove  System . — In  a multiple 
electoral  district  each  candidate,  after 
nomination  and  before  election,  publishes 
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or  may  publish  a preferential  list  of  those 
to  whom  he  desires  that  the  Election  Board 
shall  transfer  his  surplus,  if  any,  over  and 
above  the  quota,  or  all  his  votes  if  he  has 
not  enough  to  elect  him.  He  may  bracket 
as  equal  such  candidates  as  he  does  not 
desire  to  prefer  one  above  another. 

Each  voter  casts  one  vote  only.  The 
election  officers  count  the  votes,  obtain  a 
quota  as  heretofore  indicated,  and  transfer 
surplus  votes  and  ineffective  votes  on  the 
basis  of  the  candidates’  lists. 

This  is  a simple  and  practical  system, 
giving  absolutely  proportional  results,  and 
one  which  can  be  used  with  an  automatic 
voting  machine,  making  fraud  difficult  or 
impossible. 

The  objection  that  the  voter  and  not  the 
candidate  should  decide  the  transfer  of 
votes  is  answered  thus:  The  voter 

knows  the  candidates’  lists  beforehand. 
Transfers  often  do  not  affect  theresultof  a 
an  election  in  any  way. 

An  objection  of  more  weight  appears  to 
be  that  candidates  might  feel  it  an  invid- 
ious task  to  make  preferential  lists.  The 
answer  is  that  this  would  be  largely  a 
matter  of  mutual  arrangement  and  con- 
sultation. 

18.  The  Proxy  System. — In  a multiple 
district  each  elector  has  a single  vote.  At 
die  time  of  receiving  his  ballot  he  receives 
also  a set  of  transfer  coupons,  all  num- 
bered alike  with  his  voting  number,  which 
is  unknown  to  the  election  officers.  The 
votes  are  counted  in  the  ordinary  way,  the 
highest  candidates  being  elected.  If  a 
voter  finds  that  the  candidate  for  whom  he 
voted  is  not  elected,  he,  without  revealing 
his  identity,  mails  to  the  proper  officer  one 
of  his  numbered  coupons,  requesting  that 
his  vote  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  elected 
candidates  whom  he  names.  Each 
candidate  is  entitled  to  cast  on  a division 
in  Legislature  or  Council  as  many  votes  as 
were  cast  for  him  on  his  election  and  have 
been  subsequently  transferred  to  him. 
Any  voter  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of 
his  representative  may  take  his  vote  away 
horn  that  representative  and  give  it  to 
another  who  suits  him  better,  merely  by 
mailing  a coupon 


A simple  system,  with  great  merit,  and 
one  that  would  appeal  strongly  to  popular 
imagination.  It  does  not  quite  meet  the 
objection  of  a popular  candidate  taking 
votes  unwittingly  from  an  associate, 
because  the  influence  and  personality  of  a 
member  count.  Votes  on  a division  are 
not  the  only  thing.  But  the  Proxy  system 
does  prevent  waste  of  votes,  and  it  gives 
the  voters  great  control  of  their  elected 
representatives. 

14.  The  Free  List  with  Single  Vote — 
In  a multiple  district  the  candidates  of 
each  party  are  printed  in  lists  on  the  offic- 
ial ballot,  and  each  voter  has  only  one  vote. 
Preferably  he  must  give  that  vote  to  an 
individual  candidate  and  not  put  it  at  the 
head  of  the  list. 


When  the  votes  are  counted,  a quota  is 
obtained  in  one  of  the  ways  already  indi- 
cated. The  totals  of  the  lists  are  in  turn 
divided  by  the  quota,  and  the  successful 
candidates  are  those  receiving  the  highest 
votes  on  their  respective  lists,  according  to 
the  number  of  seats  each  list  gets. 

This,  with  slight  variations,  is  the  plan 
which  has  been  in  successful  operation  in 
Belgium  since  1900.  It  is  an  excellent 
and  simple  system,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
an  automatic  voting  machine. 

The  difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  use 
of  the  Single  Untransferable  vote  as 
already  mentioned,  is  removed  as  between 
parties,  and  can  only  occur  as  between 
members  of  the  same  party.  By  adding 
the  proxy  feature  the  difficulty  is  reduced 
to  a minimum. 

15.  The  Absolute  Majority  Methods. 
— I have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  election  of 
representatives.  When  a single  executive 
officer  has  to  be  elected,  such  as  a Gov- 
ernor or  a Mayor,  he  can  and  should  be 
elected  by  a system  which  will  ensure  an 
absolute  majority  at  one  balloting,  no 
matter  how  many  candidates  are  in  the 
field. 


Either  the  Hare  or  the  Grove  plan  can  be 
modified  so  as  to  do  this.  No  quota  is 
used,  and  there  are  no  surpluses  to  deal 
with;  but  the  remainder  of  the  process 
in  each  case  is  practically  as  already 
described.  If  no  candidate  gets  a"  dear 
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majority  on  the  count  of  first-choice  votes, 
the  one  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes  is 
eliminated  and  his  votes  transferred  in  the 
way  already  indicated.  This  process  is 
continued  until  some  one  gets  a majority 
or  until  only  two  candidates  remain;  one 
or  the  other  of  whom  must  have  the  major- 
ity, because  all  the  votes  will  have  been 
concentrated  on  them  by  transfer. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  foregoing 
systems  may  be  found  in  past  issues  of  the 
Proportional  Representation  Review , in 
reprints  of  articles  published  in  The 
Arena,*  in  the  book  of  Professor  Com- 
mons, and  in  other  publications. 


To  derive  the  full  advantages  of  Propor- 
tional Representation  not  less  than  five 
members  should  be  elected  from  a district, 
and  a larger  number  is  much  better.  Of 
course,  where  circumstances  absolutely 
limit  the  size  of  a district,  better  results  are 
derived  from  the  use  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation, even  in  a small  district,  than 
could  be  got  by  using  an  unproportional 
plan. 

Much  progress  is  being  made  by  the 
reform  in  widely-separated  countries,  and 
the  outlook  for  purified  politics  is  encour- 
aging and  hopeful.  Robert  Tybon. 

Toronto , Canada. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARBITRATION. 

Bt  P.  Milton  Willis. 


THE  IDEA  underlying  arbitration  is 
generally  considered  to  be:  the 
effort  to  restore  harmony  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a common  ground  on  which  the  con- 
testants may  proceed  with  their  activities 
without  jostling  one  another,  this  common 
ground  being  but  a compromise  acceded 
to  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  without 
special  reference  to  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

Such  measures  as  those  wherein  the 
truth  is  not  revealed  and  sustained,  we 
venture  to  assert,  are  but  palliatives  and 
hence  temporary  in  nature. 

An  arbitrator  is  a judge.  His  function 
is,  to  extract  and  isolate  the  truth  from  the 
mass  of  evidence.  His  duty  is  to  lay  aside 
all  prejudice,  all  promptings  of  emotion, 
all  self-interest,  and  decide  solely  in  the 
light  of  intellect,  being  careful  to  base  his 
judgment  not  upon  legal  grounds  alone, 
but  upon  considerations  of  equity  and,  in 
some  cases,  temperament  as  well. 

Mere  compromise  can  never  be  final. 
The  arbitrator,  be  he  an  individual  or  a 
collection  of  individuals,  should  be  sus- 

*“A  Primer  of  Direct  Legislation.”  Price,  10 
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tained  in  an  absolute  and  unfettered  dis- 
cretion to  decide  solely  in  accord  with  the 
dictates  of  truth  or  of  an  expediency  which 
has  the  truth  for  its  goal. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding all  contestants,  whether  individ- 
uals, voluntary  organizations,  nations,  or 
races.  AB  are  immersed  in  a mental 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  themselves.  This 
atmosphere,  in  the  case  of  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, is  made  up  of  the  results  of  tem- 
peramental peculiarities,  of  prejudices  due 
to  provincial  or  national  traditions,  of 
thought-channels  dug  by  forceful  individ- 
uals, indeed  of  biases  of  all  sorts  arising 
from  a common  history,  common  inter- 
ests, common  thoughts  and  common  feel- 
ings and  desires;  and,  in  the  case  of 
individuals,  is  made  up  of  similar  ten- 
dencies due  to  environment,  predisposi- 
tion, their  own  thinking  and  self-interest. 
Through  this  mental  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding each  does  each  look  as  through  a 
colored  glass  (each  except  the  advanced  few 
who  can  rise  and  look  through  the  clear, 
crystalline  atihosphere  of  Reason),  and, 
so  far  as  he  alone  is  concerned,  rightly  does 
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one  say  that  the  proposition  is  thus,  and 
another  that  it  is  something  else,  whereas  a 
dispassionate  observer  readily  perceives  it 
to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Many  are  the  moral  accusations  in- 
spired, many  the  antipathies  aroused, 
many  the  quarrels  engendered  by  igno- 
rance of  this  fact  that  we  look  out  upon 
things  through  different  media  and  conse- 
quently see  them  differently.  Were 
nations  to  recognize  this  so  fruitful  source 
of  disputes,  war  would  presently  cease,  for 
it  would  be  perceived  that  in  a matter  of 
contention  the  disinterested  arbitrator 
alone  can  arrive  at  a point  nearest  the 
truth. 

Proceeding  now  to  formulate  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitration,  we  venture  to  display 
them  as  follows: 

1.  The  recognition  of  a common  Rea- 
son in  which  all  humanity  participates. 

£.  An  appreciation  of  the  fact  that, 
aside  from  his  selfish  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  each  contestant  is  affected 
by  a mental  atmosphere  peculiar  to  him- 
self, so  that  his  apprehension  of  facts  and 
their  relations  is  different  from  that  of 
another,  and  hence  the  decisions  of  his 
reason  are  likely  not  only  to  be  adverse  to 
those  of  his  opponent,  but  also  uninten- 
tionally to  swerve  from  the  truth. 

S.  A determination  cm  the  part  of  the 
contestants  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
arbitrator  or  at  least  to  endeavor  to  reach 
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to  the  standpoint  of  Reason  on  which  the 
decision  is  intended  to  be  based,  and,  if  it 
be  obviously  wrong,  to  confute  it  and 
demand  a new  arbitration  in  virtue  of  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  case;  the  con- 
testants to  assume  the  attitude  of  seeking 
the  truth,  no  matter  whither  it  leads. 

4.  As  a practical  measure,  in  the  case 
of  international  arbitration,  the  cession  to 
the  international  board  of  arbitration  of 
such  a portion  of  the  armament  of  the  sev- 
eral nations  represented  in  the  board  as 
will  produce  a preponderance  of  force 
against  which  no  probable  combination  of 
nations  can  successfully  strive;  for  such  is 
the  moral  status  of  national  entities  that  it 
is  probable  that,  for  a considerable  period 
to  come,  the  “ big  stick”  must  accompany 
even  the  just  decree. 

5.  The  idea  underlying  true  arbitra- 
tion to  be,  the  restoration  of  harmony  by 
diciting  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  dispute 
and  so  presenting  it  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, that,  by  virtue  of  the  common 
Reason  in  which  they  participate,  they  will 
perceive  it  to  be  the  truth  and  realize  that 
no  infraction  of  it  can  be  tolerated  in  the 
network  of  law  in  which  all  things  are  so 
woven  that  any  breach  must  not  only 
eventually  injure  the  ddinquent  but  some 
who  are  innocent  as  well. 

F.  Miuton  Willis. 

Ban  Francisco,  Calif. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIVILIZATION. 


By  William  B.  Hidden,  M.D. 


WHAT  do  we  mean  by  civilization  ? 

“Science  declares  that  the  true 
tests  of  civilization — on  the  material  side 
at  least — are:  (1)  The  degree  to which  the 
the  powers  of  Nature  are  made  conducive 
to  me  well-being  of  man;  and  (S)  the 
degree  to  which  man  has  learned  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  Nature.” 


The  degree  to  which  the  powers  of 
Nature  are  made  conducive  to  the  well- 
being of  man  by  the  medical  profession, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  profession  has 
learned  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  Nature, 
should  determine  the  extent  of  profes- 
sional civilization.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  profession  bled. 
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blistered  and  physicked  their  patients  with 
the  idea  of  lolling  the  disease.  They  de- 
prived them  of  air  and  water  lest  these 
dements  should  feed  the  disease.  Their 
plan  of  treatment  originated  in  the  idea 
that  disease,  like  sin — the  result  of  vio- 
lated law — came  to  us  through  inherit- 
ance from  old  Adam,  and  was  natural, 
while  health  was  abnormal  and  acquired. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  how  naturally  Jen- 
ner’s  system  of  vaccination  was  bom  from 
such  a recognition  of  disease.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  offal  and  the 
products  of  disease  were  then  thought  less 
likely  to  feed  disease  than  air  and  water. 
The  u ncivilized  to  this  day  depend  upon 
such  a Materia  Medica.  If  the  question 
were  put  to  the  medical  professions  to-day 
Which  is  natural,  health  or  disease  ? prob- 
ably those  who  have  not  specially  thought 
upon  the  subject  would  say  both  are  nat- 
ural. Yet  that  is  as  impossible  as  “the 
worship  of  God  and  Mammon.”  The 
question  is  vital  to  our  inquiry,  for  how 
can  the  profession  work  in  harmony  with 
Nature  without  knowing  her  ways  ? 

From  our  standpoint  those  trying  to  loll 
the  disease,  believing  it  natural,  killed 
their  patients  more  frequently  than  the 
disease. 

The  fact  that  so  many  people  pass 
through  contagion  and  life  without  having 
any  disease  whatever,  and  that  germs  of 
disease — like  every  living  thing — must 
find  something  to  feed  upon  or  they  perish, 
proves  that  health  is  natural  and  disease 
acquired.  In  applying  the  scientific  test 
of  civilization  to  the  medical  profession  it 
is  pertinent  to  compare  professional 
methods  with  those  of  Nature.  Nature 
secures  freedom  from  disease  to  those  who 
live  carefully  and  obey  her  laws,  by  throw- 
ing off  impurities  from  the  body  through 
its  emunctories.  The  skin,  with  its  net- 
work of  nerves  so  exquisitely  interwoven 
that  a needle-point  cannot  penetrate  with- 
out pain,  and  its  millions  of  pores  through 
which  insensibleperspiration  and  unknown 
impurities  pass,  constitute  her  armor  of 
protection.  Thus  Nature  throws  out 
from  the  body  the  impure  elements  upon 
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which  the  germs  of  disease  feed,  prevent- 
ing disease  and  aiding  restoration.  How 
does  the  profession  proceed  to  accomplish 
the  same  result  ? While  apparently  they 
believe  that  health  is  a natural  condition  of 
man,  as  evidenced  by  their  well-directed 
efforts  to  destroy  all  external,  disease- 
breeding filth,  they  utterly  ignore  Nature's 
plan  of  throwing  off  impurities,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  Jennerian  system  of 
inserting  an  unnatural  lymph — the  prod- 
uct of  diseased  animal  tissue — under  the 
skin  of  all  well  people,  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions. They  declare  that  breaking  the 
skin  is  one  of  the  most  perilous  incidents 
of  life  and  that  they  should  be  called  at 
once  to  prevent  blood-poisoning;  but 
when  they  insert  the  product  of  blood- 
poison  in  the  broken  skin  it  obliterates  or 
eliminates  the  impurities  upon  which  the 
germs  of  smallpox  live  and  is  not  danger- 
ous to  the  system. 

This  is  up-to-date  medical  science,  that 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  every  dis- 
ease shall  have  its  special  lymph,  that  shall 

Erove  as  profitable  and  productive  of  31- 
ealth  as  vaccination  has  been.  If  the 
scientific  definition  of  civilization  is  cor- 
rect, the  medical  profession  is  more  Jen- 
nerized  than  civilized. 

But  let  us  see  how  the  declaration  of 
science  applies  to  other  phases  of  natural 
science.  Through  ascertaining  the  laws 
that  govern  electricity  and  woriring  in  har- 
mony with  them,  we  are  now  able  to  con- 
trol and  use  it  in  various  ways  in  the  serv- 
ice of  man,  and  so  far  as  its  use  is  con- 
cerned, we  are,  according  to  science,  a 
civilized  nation. 

Who  knows  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  the  medical  profession  had 
become  as  familiar  with  the  laws  of  life 
and  Nature’s  methods  of  preserving  and 
restoring  health,  as  scientists  have  with  the 
laws  of  electricity?  What  would  have 
been  the  result  if  man  had  always  been  a 
thinking  animal  ? Let  us  try  the  kinder- 
garten method  of  ascertaining  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  upon  the  human  organ- 
ism and  the  unchangeable  laws  resulting 
therefrom.  When  the  disciples  of  Jenner 
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Wt  the  tenderness  of  the  skin  and  saw  how 
H became  thicker  and  less  sensitive  from 
die  use  of  took  and  irritation  upon  hands 
and  feet;  if  they  had  discerned  the  law 
that  Nature  thus  protected  the  organism 
against  irritation,  external  and  internal, 
what  an  amount  of  * proud  flesh”  would 
have  been  avoided;  bleeding  and  physick- 
ing would  have  given  place  to  milder  meas- 
ures, and  the  use  of  water  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  irritating  lotions. 
When  they  saw  that  milk-maids  and 
others  exposed  to  smallpox  did  not  have 
die  disease,  had  they  recognized  the  fact 
that  health  was  natural  (not  disease),  that 
outdoor  exercise  and  careful  living  pro- 
tected people,  what  a blessing  it  would 
have  been  to  mankind. 

When  they  saw  the  eruption  of  small- 
pox upon  the  body  and  noted  that  it  came 
there,  like  perspiration,  out  through  the 
pores  from  within,  had  they  realized  that 
it  was  Nature’s  effort  to  cleanse  and  purify 
die  system,  and  that  the  virulence  of  the 
disease  was  greater  or  less  according  to 
what  it  had  to  feed  upon,  would  they  have 
added  “ fuel  to  put  out  the  fire”  ? 

Evidently  a profession  that  believes 
that  disease  is  man’s  natural  condition  and 
acts  accordingly,  is  not  civilized. 

Science  does  not  recognize  civilization 
as  a matter  of  statistics;  it  bases  it  upon  a 
recognition  of  the  laws  of  Nature  and  the 
adapting  of  them  to  the  well-being  of  man. 
The  strongest  points  of  the  medical  armor 
are  their  theories  and  statistics  and  solely 
upon  these  are  based  the  vaccination  laws 
of  America.  Theories  and  statistics  are 
as  foreign  to  the  evidence  of  civilization  as 
die  use  of  lymphs  and  antitoxines  is  to 
being  in  harmony  with  Nature’s  methods 
of  securing  the  same  results. 

The  writer  has  been  a member  of  the 
regular  profession  for  over  forty  years,  but 
be  it  said  to  their  intellectual  credit,  he  has 
never  read  a medical  paper  even  attempt- 
ing to  justify  the  use  of  any  sort  of  lymph 
by  a comparison  with  Nature’s  methods 
to  the  same  end.  * Cooked”  statistics 
always  seem  to  take  the  place  of  reason 
and  comparison  with  Nature  and  her 
methods. 


Several  years  ago  a physician,  driven 
from  practice  by  an  incident,  so  unac- 
countable as  to  be  providential,  chanced 
to  notice  that  in  using  anesthetics  the 
breath  of  the  patient  impinged  directly 
upon  the  anesthetic,  and,  knowing  that 
the  warm  breath  of  the  patient  must 
expand  such  a volatile  fluid,  he  found  out 
that  it  created  an  expansive  force  of  over 
two  atmospheres,  filled  the  room  with  its 
odor  and  deprived  the  patient  of  air. 

Though  anesthetics  had  been  used  in 
this  way  for  about  fifty  years,  not  a word 
had  been  written  concerning  such  a result. 
He  constructed  an  instrument  to  utilize 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  normally  dilute 
the  anesthetic  and  give  the  patient  the 
same  amount  of  air  he  had  the  ability  to 
use  normally.  Anesthetics  thus  used  are 
equally  as  dangerous  as  natural  sleep  and 
are  as  likely  to  be  followed  with  a good 
appetite  and  digestion. 

The  civilized  that  tried  it,  used  it; 


others  laid  it  aside,  as  the  patient  looked 
natural  and  eyes  responded  to  the  light, 
which  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing. They  were  not  enough  civilized 
to  know  that  when  people  are  breathing 
a normal  amount  of  air,  they  look  natural 
in  the  face  and  eyes.  If  physicians 
were  as  fully  civilized  as  they  are  Jenner- 
ized, — that  is,  were  as  dose  followers  of 
Nature’s  methods  as  they  are  of  Jenner’s 
methods, — they  would  not  be  attempt- 
ing to  reverse  the  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  nose  any  more  than  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels;  not  seeking  to 
cauterize  a diseased  membrane,  but  to 
keep  it  dean  and  give  Nature  a chance 
to  restore;  not  endeavoring  to  harass 
but  to  assist  the  only  restorative  power 
known  to  man;  then,  common  sense 
would  take  the  place  of  surgery  in  the 
breathing  channel. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  pro- 
found subject  that  ever  engrossed  the 
thought  of  man,  is  his  relation  to  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  moves  and  has 
his  being.  True  greatness  in  man  is 
always  characterized  by  a profound 
sympathy  for  his  fellow-men.  Profes- 
sional erudition  based  upon  the  theories 
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What  My  Char-Woman  Said  to  Me:  A Parable. 


and  practice  of.  the  Jennerian  system, 
can  never  raise  the  profession  to  a high 
state  of  civilization.  That  an  educated 
profession,  whose  only  claim  to  use- 
fulness is  its  assumed  and  presumed 
understanding  of  and  cooperation  with 
the  laws  of  Nature,  should  adopt  meas- 
ures of  prevention  and  restoration  from 
disease,  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
those  of  Nature,  is  the  most  stupendous 


blunder  of  the  century.  The  growth  of 
the  mind-healers  would  not  be  so  mar- 
velous, had  not  the  Jennerian  idea 
prepared  the  way  for  such  a stampede. 

If  reason  and  common  sense  are  not 
“a  delusion  and  a snare,”  let  us  use 
them  as  a guide,  ere  we  have  no  clientage. 

William  B.  Hidden. 

Boston , Mass. 


^WHAT  MY  CHAR-WOMAN  SAID  TO  ME:  A PARABLE. 

By  Bolton  Hall. 


“*\T|7HY,  IT  ’S  not  so  very  hot,” 

VV  I said. 

“But  it  *s  the  nights,  sir,”  she  said, 
“there  ’s  no  sleeping  in  the  tenements 
such  nights  as  these, — it  ’s  sitting  up 
all  night  with  a fan  in  your  hand  and 
listening  to  the  coughing  and  the  crying 
of  the  children  all  around.” 

“I  know  that ’s  awful,”  I said. 

“Awful  and  nothing  for  it — the  land- 
lord gets  it  all,”  she  went  on,  “the 
rooms  so  small  and  such  a rent;  it  is  n’t 
right,  sir,  it  is  n’t  right.” 

“Well,  of  course  it  is  ja’t  right,”  I 
said,  “and  if  the  poor  would  vote  to 
tax  the  value  of  the  land,  so  that  the 
speculators  could  n’t  keep  the  land  from 
those  that  need  it,  they  would  n’t  be 
packed  in  like  cattle  as  they  are  now. 
Only  one  man  in  every  nine  is  a land- 
lord, so  the  remedy  is  in  your  own 
hands.” 

“ And  how  would  that  be  helping, 
sir  ?”  said  she. 

“Why,  if  only  the  land  were  taxed, 
it  would  make  building  cheaper  and 
the  people  could  build  flats  and  homes 
for  themselves.  The  only  tax  would 
be  on  the  land  itself,  not  on  what  is 
built  on  it.  It  would  not  pay  a man 
then  to  hold  land  idle,  or  even  with  a 


poor  building  on  it,  for  he  would  have 
to  pay  just  as  much  as  if  a fine  house 
was  there.  It  ’s  the  same  as  if  a man 
takes  a room  in  a hotel  and  gets  the  key 
and  goes  away;  he  has  to  pay  as  much 
for  it  as  if  he  occupied  the  room  and 
lived  in  it.  In  that  way  we  can  drive 
out  the  dog  in  the  manger  that  is  holding 
from  you  what  he  will  not  use  himself.” 

“And  what  could  the  likes  of  us  do 
with  the  land  ?” 

“ Sure  it ’s  on  the  land  we  live  and  all 
we  get  and  use  comes  out  of  the  land. 
There  is  plenty  of  land,  enough  in  one 
of  the  states  alone  to  put  the  whole 
world  into.  We  must  knock  down  the 
fence  that  shuts  the  people  out,  and 
open  up  the  Land,  to  the  Laborers  who 
will  put  up  buildings  enough,  and 
good  enough,  for  eveiybody  in  The 
Town.” 

“ Well,  if  they  could  do  that,  it  would 
be  fine,”  she  said,  “but,  sure,  the  poor 
has  to  vote  the  way  they  ’re  told — the 
men  is  n’t  sure  of  their  jobs  and  they 
have  to  be  in  with  the  boss.  They  talk 
about  this  being  a free  land — there  ’s 
little  freedom  for  them  that  owns  no 
land.” 

Bolton  Hall. 

New  York  City . 
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A MAN’S  WORK:  A STORY. 


By  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell 


"Bleved  is  he  who  has  found  his  work,  lei  him 
mk  no  other  Ikmcdaem," — Caslyul 

AT  ELDORADO  COLLEGE  the 
professors’  houses  are  opened 
once  a week  to  the  students.  It  adds 
tremendously  to  the  democracy  of  life 
and  in  many  ways  lifts  the  ideals  of  the 
student  body.  There ’s  salad  and  coffee 
at  Bennett’s,  ice  in  queer  little  French 
cups  at  Bevan’s,  beer  and  pretzels  at 
Bergstrom’s: — good  cheer  and  good-fel- 
lowship everywhere. 

It  was  a Monday  evening  at  Dr. 
Holmes’,  and  a dozen  or  more  of  the 
older  men  were  gathered  in  the  Doctor’s 
study,  some  smoking  queer  little  white 
pipes  with  their  names  on  the  bowls, 
and  which  were  kept  for  them  in  a rack 
over  the  mantel.  Most  of  these  men 
were  intimates  of  the  house,  and  always 
on  Monday  evening,  when  the  crowd 
had  gone,  they  dropped  in  to  have  a 
quiet  half  hour  with  their  major-pro- 
fessor. 

“You  are  all  thinking  of  the  part  you 
must  {day  in  the  world,  I suppose,”  the 
Doctor  said.  It  was  near  the  end  of 
Term. 

“It  *8  deucedQy  hard  to  decide,” 
McVey  said,  “especially  if  your  inclina- 
tions pull  you  one  way  and  your  ambi- 
tionspuU  you  another.” 

“That  *s  right,  that  ’s  right,”  the 
Doctor  answered  meditatively;  “the 
hardest  thing  a man  can  get  up  against!” 

“I  *m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  Tommy 
Johnson  interrupted.  “What  if  you  have 
n’t  either  ambition  or  inclination  ?” 

We  all  laughed  a bit,  though  inside 
we  felt  pretty  serious,  for  Johnson  had 
done  every  man  there  plenty  of  good 
turns,  and  yet  he  was  like  that — and 
sure  to  have  an  empty,  profitless  life, 
if  he  did  n’t  shipwreck  altogether. 


“Did  I ever  tell  you  how  I came  to  be 
a teacher?”  the  Doctor  asked.  Just 
then  Bess  DeVries  put  her  head  in  at 
the  door.  “We  want  to  come  in,”  she 
said,  laughing,  “you  look  so  comfortable 
and  expectant  Something  good ’s  going 
to  happen,  I know.” 

“Why  all  this  ceremony?”  McVey 
inquired.  “Is  n’t  it  a rule  at'  this 
college  that  the  girls  have  what  they 
want  and  the  men  take  the  rest  ?” 
But  Bess  refused  to  joke,  and  turned 
her  face  to  the  Doctor.  “May  we? 
Your  wife  said  I must  ask,  for  this  is 
your  last  Monday  with  your  young 
men.” 

“Will  they  spoil  the  story?”  Coulsen 
asked,  “It  does  n’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  girls,  does  it?”  Tbe  Doctor 
laughed.  “Yes,  it  has  a great  deal  to 
do  with  girls.  I ’m  afraid  life  has, 
fellows!” 

“Tell  them  all  to  come  in,”  he  said 
to  Bess,  “ only  you  must  n’t  mind  if  we 
smoke.”  And  then  they  came — a half- 
dozen  dear-eyed,  vigorous  girls,  with 
bouyant  grace  and  sweet  faces,  the 
cotids  of  which  Eldorado  men  are  proud. 

The  Doctor’s  wife  touched  her  hus- 
band as  she  passed,  a silent,  lingering 
caress,  which  we  all  saw  and  liked,  for 
even  then  we  knew  that  there  was 
something  between  those  two  for  which 
the  world  was  made. 

“ I always  liked  telling  what  I learned,” 
the  Doctor  began,  “I  think  I was  bom 
to  be  a teacher.” 

“Tell  them  about  your  first  pupil,” 
Mrs.  Holmes  suggested. 

“When  I was  seven  I was  told  that 
the  world  was  round,  and  that  it  moved 
about  in  space.  I went  home  fairly 
bursting  with  knowledge.  I hunted  up 
Jo,  my  five  year  old  brother,  and  told 
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A Maris  Work . 


him  about  it.  Now  Jo  was  argumenta- 
tive and  immediately  produced  a large 
marble  with  a cat  inside,  and  with  a 
grain  of  sand  showed  me  that  it  was  silly 
to  suppose  we  could  be  on  a round  object 
that  turned  around  and  not  fall  off. 

“I  tried  to  convince  him,  but  Jo  had 
the  best  of  me,  and  ended  by  pointing 
his  finger  and  calling,  ‘Silly-nflly,  silly- 
nilly/  Well,  I lit  into  him  and  when 
I had  him  down  I said,  *ls  she  round  ?* 

“‘Yep/  Jo  admitted. 

•"Does  she  move?* 

Yep,  she  moves!*” 

“You  see/*  Mrs.  Holmes  said,  “that 
proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt 
that  he  was  meant  for  a teacher/*  The 
fellows  chortled.  “You  *ve  (hanged  your 
methods,  sir/*  Henry  said,  laughing. 

“Well,  I hope  so,  but  there  are  times 
when  I see  they  *re  not  so  strikingly 
changed  as  I would  wish — afterwards. 
But  I have  always  had  that  uncontrol- 
lable desire  to  have  others  see  my  new 
truth,  and  see  it  my  way,  too. 

“The  year  before  I graduated  from 
the  Law  School  I made  up  my  mind 
that  teach  I would,  and  I went  to  the 
Dean.  He  encouraged  me.  ‘ You  *11 
be  happy/  I remember  he  said  to  me, 
•and  I believe  you  *11  do  it  so  well  that 
you  11  do  a deal  of  good/  Thus  encour- 
aged, I went  to  the  Pater.  He  had  a 
good  law  practice,  and  we  lived  in  a big 
house,  and  had  money  for  servants  and 
trips  to  Europe  and  such  like.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  me  to  consider  whether 
we  were  rich  or  not 

“I  shall  never  forget  how  grave  my 
father  looked  when  I told  him  what  I 
had  been  thinking. 

“He  shook  his  head.  •It  can  *t  be. 
Sonny/  he  said.  He  always  kept  to 
the  childish  name  when  we  were  alone 
together — we  were  great  chums,  the 
Dad  and  L *We  can  *t  afford  it’ 
And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  what 
must  be.  * You  *11  be  my  partner,  and 
there  11  be  plenty  of  money  for  every- 
thing. But  I have  n*t  saved  much,  and 
if  you  teach  you  *11  just  have  to  live  on 


your  salary.  You  won’t  like  being  poor 
— the  Curtis-Holmeses  have  n’t  ever 
been  poor!  If  you  teach  you  11  have  to 
black  your  own  boots,  and  carry  your 
own  bag,  and  shave  yourself.  Your 
sons  can  *t  go  to  Harvard;  your  wife 
will  look  dingy  and  your  rugs  will  have 
hideous  colors  in  them — colors  that  will 
make  your  flesh  creep.’ 

“Well,  boys,  I had  my  eye  on  a certain 
tall,  splendid-looking  girl  even  then,  and 
I could  n’t  imagine  her  in  a dingy  down- 
at-the-heel  place,  and  I would  n’t  try  to 
imagine  life  without  her,  so  I admitted 
that  the  Pater  was  right,  and  gave  it  up. 

“The  next  year  I went  to  work  with 
him,  and  it  was  just  as  he  said.  There 
was  plenty  of  money  for  everything. 
We  had  a royal  honeymoon  on  the 
Mediterranean,  Josephine  and  I,  and 
afterwards  there  was  Borne  and  Lucerne 
and  London  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Then 
home  again,  where  we  had  all  the  flesh- 
pots  imaginable. 

“Through  it  all  my  heart  was  not 
satisfied  and  the  old  longing  would  come 
over  me,  and  I knew  that  I *d  give  it  all 
to  stand  before  a class  of  young  men, 
and  teach  them  to  see  the  right  as  I 
saw  it  Of  course,  I kept  it  down.  I 
felt  bound  to  my  father  and  Josephine. 

“Well,  ten  years  passed.  My  father 
was  dead.  I had  pegged  along  studying 
and  writing  and  one  day  the  old  Dean 
sent  for  me.  •There  ’s  to  be  a new 
department  established  out  at  Eldorado 
University — a department  of  history  and 
law.  They  mean  to  help  men  to  see 
the  right,  not  turn  them  out  merely  with 
sharpened  wits  so  they  may  get  ahead  of 
their  fellows/  he  told  me,  and  he  insisted 
that  I was  die  man  for  the  place.  You 
see  the  ideals  for  you  in  that  far-away 
beginning/*  and  the  Doctor’s  smile  was 
full  of  love  as  he  looked  about  at  us. 

“I  told  him  that  I could  n’t  think 
of  it,  but  he  insisted  that  I must.  • You 
’d  love  it!’  he  said.  Of  course  I *d 
love  it,  and  I felt  that  grip  on  my  heart 
that  a man  finds  it  hard  to  stand  against. 
I walked  back  and  forth  in  his  little 
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office.  ‘Love,’  I said,  ‘you*  can  ’t 
realize  how  I 'd  love  it,  but  I can  't 
afford  it.  My  wife — ’ The  Dean  inter- 
rupted. ‘Josephine  will  want  you  to 
have  the  best  thing  life  has  to  give  a 
man — the  work  he  was  bom  to  do.*  I 
thought  he  did  n’t  know.  He  had  n't 
seen  Josephine  with  the  shine  in  her 
face  all  because  of  a new  Paris  dress.” 

“It  was  n't  that,”  Mrs.  Holmes  inter- 
rupted. “ I won’t  have  your  boys  think 
that  of  me.” 

“Well,  I *ve  seen  it  since  over  a ten 
dollar  white  muslin,  but  I did  n't  know 
then.  You  see  in  those  days  you  'd 
deceived  die  very  elect,”  he  said  whim- 
sically. 

“‘I  11  give  you  twenty-four  hours 
to  consider,*  the  Dean  said  as  1 left 
'Remember  this  means  three  thousand, 
and  the  work  will  more  than  balance 
die  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  that 
you  give  up.' 

“I  did  nt  mean  to  say  a word  about 
it  at  home,  but  of  course  I told  Josephine 
before  I 'd  been  in  the  house  fifteen 
minutes,  and  I half  threw  die  burden 
of  choice  upon  her.  You  see  the  his- 
tory of  man  repeating  itself.  Father 
decided  for  me  before,  and  then  I meant 
my  wife  should  keep  me  in  the  path  of 
duty. 

“ But  she  did  n't.  She  looked  up,  a 
queer,  surprised  look  on  her  face. 
‘ You  'd  enjoy  teaching  better  than 
anything  else?’  she  asked,  wonderingly. 
'Then  I 'd  think  you 'd  teach.' 

“‘But  we  *d  have  to  live  out  West,  in 
a little  house,  and  without  servants,'  I 


argued.  I confess  I was  scared  myself 
at  the  black  picture  I was  able  to  paint. 

“She  called  me  a simpleton,  or  some 
such  pet  name,  and  insisted  she  *d  like 
the  West  And  then  she  called  up  the 
Dean,  and  told  him  that  it  was  all 
settled,  and  we  began  right  then  to  pack 
the  china. 

"Well,  I 've  liked  it  tremendously. 
You  fellows  pay  me  twice  over  for  what 
was  left  Someway  we  do  n't  miss 
tilings,  and  this  rug  is  n’t  bad.  Is  it 
fellows?  Though  Josephine  bought  it 
in  San  Francisco  for  fifteen  dollars. 

“We 've  got  to  get  back  to  the  heart 
of  things  after  all.  It  is  n't  filings,  so 
much  as  people  and  ideals,  that  count” 

“Lord,”  said  McVey;  it  was  n't  an 
oath,  but  a prayer.  “I  see  my  way 
dear  now.  You  've  shown  me  the 
road.  What  do  you  say,  Bess  ?” 

“Why,  that  I 've  wanted  it  all  the 
time,”  was  the  answer. 

We  did  n’t  know  then  what  it  all 
meant,  but  we  knew  it  was  a tremendous 
filing,  for  the  tears  were  in  the  Doctor’s 
eyes  as  he  said  good-night  and  as  we 
stood  a moment  enjoying  the  moonlight 
on  the  red  files  of  the  old  Quad  we 
heard  him  say: 

“ Josephine,  I never  thought  I 'd  be  paid 
like  this.  Why,  it  *s  more  than  a hun- 
dred-fold. He 's  my  best  man,  the  best 
I 've  ever  had,  and  he  turns  down  a big 
corporation  deal,  and  goes  to  help 
Satterley  out  with  his  work  for  the 
people.” 

Wiluattb  Poster  Cockbbbll.  4 

Boulder,  Colo. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING:  THE  EAGLE-HEARTED  POET  OP  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


AMONG  the  men  of  genius  and  pene- 
tration who  made  the  nineteenth 
century  a period  of  awakening  and  of  genuine 
growth,  Robert  Browning  will  ever  hold  a 
deservedly  high  place.  As  a philosopher 
he  was  preeminent.  As  a poet  he  possessed 
great  power  and  virility,  and  in  spite  of 
obscurity  and  serious  defects  in  his  method 
of  presentation,  his  message  is  one  of  the 
most  important  utterances  of  the  greatest 
century  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

It  is  a melancholy  fact  that  the  message 
of  genius  is  almost  invariably  ignored,  dis- 
regarded or  ridiculed  and  opposed  when  first 
delivered.  The  man  endowed  with  a rich 
imagination  and  overmastered  by  idealism 
ascends  the  mountain  and  beholds  that 
which  is  hidden  from  the  people  in  the  valley 
with  eyes  intent  on  the  ground.  He  not 
only  sees  what  is  hidden  from  their  sight, 
but  he  hears  the  voice  of  the  Infinite.  God 
comes  very  near  to  the  child  of  genius  who 
opens  the  windows  of  the  soul  that  look 
toward  the  heights.  With  a broader  vision 
of  life,  with  a glad  new  word  for  the  people, 
he  descends  as  Moses  of  old  descended  from 
cloud-robed  Sinai,  only  to  behold  the  multi- 
tude absorbed  in  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf, — that  is,  engrossed  in  sordid  material- 
istic pursuits  which  exclude  idealism  and 
darken  the  windows  .that  open  toward  the 
glory-dad  peaks  of  spirituality.  Nevertheless 
he  delivers  the  message  and  awakens  to  the 
fact  that  either  he  has  spoken  in  an  unknown 
tongue  or  he  has  aroused  the  bitter  animosity 
of  die  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  conventional  order. 

In  America,  Emerson,  one  of  the  noblest 
thinkers  and  most  dear-visioned  ethical 
philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  aroused 
a storm  of  bitter  opposition  when  he  spoke 
and  whenever  he  published  words  of  light  and 
leading;  and  when  this  serene  and  most 
lovable  of  men  published  his  poems,  even  his 
own  disciples  looked  coldly  upon  them,  not 
merely  because  the  great  philosopher,  absorbed 
in  presenting  mighty  truths,  had  been  more 
concerned  with  the  thought  than  with  its 


robings,  but  because  their  eyes  were  not  opened 
to  the  master  lessons  they  contained.  Yet 
these  poems  carried  the  most  profoundly 
suggestive  and  helpful  truths  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Sage  of  Concord. 

In  Europe  the  same  phenomenon  was 
presented  in  even  a more  striking  manner. 
Three  of  the  greatest  men  of  genius  in  the 
fields  of  literature  and  art  of  the  last  century 
were  compelled  to  encounter  a storm  of 
merciless  opposition  from  conventionalism 
and  the  popular  critics  before  they  con- 
quered their  place  among  the  foremost  thinkers 
of  the  age, — Victor  Hugo  in  France,  Richard 
Wagner  in  Germany,  and  Robert  Browning 
in  England.  With  Hugo  the  conflict  was 
short,  sharp  and  vigorous;  but  around  the 
illustrious  Frenchman  the  literary  youths 
rallied,  and  there  was  in  his  innovations  that 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  the 
people,  and  made  victory  more  certain  than 
in  the  cases  of  the  Shakespeare  of  music  and 
the  Plato  of  poetry.  Again,  neither  Wagner 
nor  Browning  was  willing  to  throw  any  sops 
to  the  Philistines.  They  both  sacrificed 
beauty  to  strength,  and  both  were  deeply 
philosophical,  possessing  imaginations  capable 
of  sweeping  a horizon  far  more  extended 
than  comes  within  the  unaided  intellectual 
vision  of  the  general  thinker.  Thus  these 
men  had  to  conquer  a place.  They  could 
hope  for  little  sympathy,  appreciation  or  even 
broad-visioned  justice  from  critics  accus- 
tomed to  hard  and  fast  rules,  and  to  thoughts 
and  ideals  which  at  no  time  taxed  the  mediocre 
imagination. 

The  message  of  Robert  Browning,  like 
that  of  Richard  Wagner,  was  marked  by 
deep  philosophic  thought  that  called  for  sus- 
tained thinking,  never  pleasing  to  the  many; 
and  in  the  English  poet’s  verse  there  is  the 
concision  or  economy  of  expression  and 
subjective  rather  than  objective  treatment 
of  his  themes  that  further  detract  from  the 
popularity  of  his  work.  It  is,  however,  a 
fact  very  significant  of  the  rapid  awakening 
going  on  in  civilized  lands  that  each  of  these 
great  men  above  alluded  to  lived  to  see  the 
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triumph  of  their  work,  and  the  acorn  and 
ridicule  that  had  long  been  aimed  at  them 
toned  to  enthusiastic  appreciation,  and  in 
eoiBe  instances  to  almost  unqualified  praise. 

Before  noticing  Browning's  writings,  it  is 
well  to  frankly  recognize  the  fact  that  his 
splendid  thought,  so  free  and  stimulating, 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  care  enough 
for  that  which  is  high  and  morally  and 
mentally  invigorating  to  seriously  study  the 
poet.  No  thoughtful  person  can  peruse 
Browning  without  being  made  better  for  the 
effort.  The  atmosphere  of  his  writings 
suggests  the  mountain-peaks.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  thought  the  soul  feels  all  the 
exhilaration  that  the  body  experiences  when 
ascending  some  lofty  peak,  but,  like  moun- 
tain climbing.  Browning  calls  for  work  and 
yields  his  treasures  only  to  those  who  are 
williiig  to  study  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  often  a degree  of  obscurity  in 
bis  writings  that  discourages  the  general 
reader  who  will  not  dig  deep  enough  to  uncover 
the  gold  that  lies  in  rich  deposits. 

In  his  delightful  book.  The  Beet  of  Brown- 
mg?  Dr.  Mudge  emphasises  this  fact  in  the 
following  criticism  of  one  of  the  poet's  import- 
ant creations  which  has  proved  a stumbling 
block  to  many  eminent  men  who  sincerely 
admire  Browning: 

“'Bordello,'  for  example, — and  this,  though 
probably  the  worst  of  its  class,  does  not  stand 
altogether  alone, — has  been  called,  with  some 
dyee  of  justice,  'a  melancholy  waste  of 
human  power/  'a  derelict  upon  the  ocean  of 
poetry.’  'a  magnificent  failure.’  Tennyson 
-with  whom  Browning  had  the  pleasantest 
of  personal  relations,  dedicating  to  him  one 
of  his  volumes  with  the  words,  'In  poetry 
Slustrious  and  consummate,  in  friendship 
noble  and  sincere,’ — tried  to  read  ‘Sordello/ 
and  in  bitterness  of  spirit  declared  that 
'there  were  only  two  lines  in  it  which  he 
understood,  and  they  were  both  lies’  He 
referred  to  the  opening  and  closing  lines. 
'Who  will  may  hear  Sorddlo’s  story  told/ 
and  'Who  would  has  heard  Sordello's  story 
told.’  Carlyle  said,  'My  wife  has  read 
through  “Sordello”  without  being  able  to 
make  out  whether  Sordello  was  a man,  a 
city,  or  a book.’  M.  Odysse  Barot,  in  an 
article  on  this  poem  in  a French  magazine, 
quotes  the  poet  as  saying,  'God  gave  man 
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two  faculties,’  and  adds,  'I  wish,  while  He  was 
about  it,  God  had  supplied  another — the 
power  to  understand  Mr.  Browning/ 
Douglas  Jerrold,  when  slowly  convalescing 
from  a serious  illness,  found  among  some 
new  book a sent  him  by  a friend,  a copy  of 
'Sordello.'  A few  lines  put  him  in  a state 
of  alarm.  Sentence  after  sentence  brought 
no  consecutive  thought  to  his  brain.  At 
last  the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  in  his 
illness  his  mental  faculties  had  been  wrecked. 
The  perspiration  rolled  from  his  forehead* 
and  smiting  his  head  he  sank  back  upon  the 
sofa,  crying,  ‘O  God,  I am  an  idiot!’  A 
little  later,  when  his  wife  and  sister  entered* 
he  thrust  ‘Sordello’  into  their  hands,  demand- 
ing what  they  thought  of  it.  He  watched 
them  intently  while  they  read.  When  at 
last  Mrs.  Jerrold  remarked,  'I  do  n’t  under- 
stand what  this  man  means;  it  is  gibberish/ 
her  delighted  husband  gave  a sigh  of  relief 
and  exclaimed,  'Thank  God,  I am  not  an 
idiot!’” 

Like  Plato,  who  is  Greek  to  the  flippant 
and  shallow-minded  who  do  not  love  to 
think,  but  who  is  a veritable  mine  of  wealth 
to  those  of  deeply  philosophical  and  idealistic 
turn  of  mind,  Browning  is  a never-failing 
source  of  delight  and  helpfulness  to  those 
who  love  that  which  is  strong,  virile  and 
stimulating;  that  which  taxes  the  intellect 
and  feeds  the  spiritual  aspirations;  for  he  ia 
preeminently  the  eagle-hearted  poet  among 
the  great  singers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  poet  of  freedom,  faith  and  optimism. 
But  his  freedom  is  that  of  St.  Paul  rather  than 
that  of  Marat;  the  freedom  of  the  spiritually 
awakened  one  who  has  risen  above  the 
bondage  of  greed  and  selfishness.  His  faith 
is  the  conviction  of  a man  who  has  dared  to 
look  all  things  in  the  face  and  who  refuses  U> 
be  the  slave  of  dogmatism,  tradition  or 
ancient  ideals  that  affront  reason  and  man’s 
sense  of  justice;  while  his  optimism  is  the 
reverse  of  the  miserable  time-serving  pseudo- 
optimism of  those  who  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  lords  of  the  material  vantage-grounds, 
seek  to  gloss  over  iniquity  and  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  the  deadly  evila 
that  are  undermining  the  moral  foundations 
of  individual  character  and  national  great- 
ness. Robert  Browning  ever  dared  to  uncover 
wrong  and  iniquity  and  to  unsparingly  rebuke 
those  who,  like  the  pseudo-optimists  of  our 
time,  are  crying  “Peace,  peace!”  in  order  to 
curry  favor  with  the  princes  of  privilege  and 
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the  lords  of  the  market.  Do  you  question 
this?  Then  call  to  mind  those  lines  of  his 
on  Wordsworth,  written  when  the  poet  had 
been  recreant  to  his  high  ideal  and  for  an 
easy  place  and  popular  applause  became  an 
apostate  to  the  things  he  had  long  cham- 
pioned. In  all  English  poetry  there  is  no 
more  stinging  rebuke  than  is  found  in  “The 
Lost  Leader,"  unless  we  except  the  terrible 
poem  by  Whittier  entitled  “Ichabod”  which 
was  penned  when  Webster  became  recreant 
to  his  high  trust.  It  was  of  Wordsworth’s 
apostacy,  when  the  poet  opposed  such  great 
measures  as  the  Reform  Bill,  that  Browning 
wrote: 

“Just  for  a handful  of  silver  he  left  us. 

Just  for  a riband  to  stick  in  his  coat — 

Found  the  one  gift  of  which  fortune  bereft  us. 
Lost  all  the  others  she  lets  us  devote; 

They,  with  the  gold  to  give,  doled  him  out  silver. 
So  much  was  theirs  who  so  little  allowed: 


We  that  had  loved  him  so,  followed  him,  honored 

him. 

Lived  in  his  mild  and  magnificent  eye. 

Learned  his  great  language,  caught  his  dear 
accents. 

Made  him  our  pattern  to  live  and  to  die! 
Shakespeare  was  of  us,  Milton  was  for  us. 

Burns,  Shelley,  were  with  us,— they  watch  from 
their  oaves! 

He  alone  breaks  from  the  van  and  the  freemen, 
—He  alone  sinks  to  the  rear  and  the  slaves! 


“Blot  out  his  name,  then,  record  one  lost  soul  more. 
One  task  more  declined,  one  more  footpath 
untrod. 

One  more  devils’-triumph  and  sorrow  for  angels. 
One  wrong  more  to  man,  one  more  insult  to 
God!” 

Browning  appeared  on  the  scene  of  public 
activity  at  a moment  when  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  progress  were  engaged  in  a 
fierce  conflict  with  reactionary  and  class 
Interests.  The  great  democratic  revolution 
had  transformed  the  face  of  western  civiliza- 
tion. The  success  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
old  rSgime  in  France,  and  for  a time  it  seemed 
that  tiie  old  order  in  state,  church  and  even 
in  literature  was  doomed.  But  the  excesses 
of  the  French  Revolution  followed  by  the 
imperial  rule  of  Napoleon,  the  Concordat 
and  other  alliances  that  strengthened  the  arm 
of  the  enemies  of  democracy  and  liberty  in 
the  religious  and  thought  worlds,  gave  new 
Impetus  to  the  reactionaries  and  all  upholders 
of  the  old  autocratic  order  and  of  classes 
or  privileged  interests.  Everywhere  these 
organized  for  aggressive  warfare.  In  England 


the  battle  was  fought  all  along  the  line,  for 
the  democratic  sentiment  had  already  taken 
firm  hold  da  the  brain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world.  In  politics  there  was  first  the  great 
Reform-Bill  battle,  followed  by  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  campaign  and  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. Against  these  the  reactionaries  waged 
a battle  marked  by  the  greatest  bitterness. 

In  religion  the  upheaval  was  no  less  marked. 
The  Oxford  Movement  convulsed  England. 
Newman  and  Manning  fled  to  the  sheltering 
arms  of  Rome  to  escape  the  great  wave  of 
liberalism  that  was  permeating  the  church 
and  striving  to  reconcile  religious  dogmas 
with  reason,  Christianity  with  the  revelations 
of  science.  While  Cardinal  Newman  was 
seeking  a refuge  in  Rome,  his  brilliant  brother 
was  following  his  rationalistic  leanings  into 
the  camp  of  the  extreme  liberals.  And  this 
ranging  of  brother  against  brother  was 
typical  of  the  conflicting  order  that  obtained. 

In  literature  romanticism  was  battling 
with  reactionary  classicism,  while  physical 
science,  led  by  Spencer,  Darwin  and  Wallace, 
was  already  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  with  a 
wealth  of  new  facts  that  were  revolutiOaary 
in  their  potentiality. 

From  the  hurly-burly  of  the  hour,  from  the 
noise  and  tumult  of  the  conflict,  Tennyson 
turned  to  the  legendary  past  and  sang  songs 
diverting  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
conflict  that  was  raging.  In  influence  Tenny- 
son was  a reactionary  rather  than  an  aggres- 
sive force  for  progress,  and  his  wonderfully 
beautiful  verse,  his  rhythmic  flow  of  words, 
exerted  a far  greater  influence  than  many 
people  imagined  on  the  side  of  the  old  order. 

“Tennyson,"  says  Professor  Genung, 
“appeasing  the  meditative  reader  by  poetic 
fragrance,  rhythm,  imagery,  music,  or,  not 
less  potently,  entering  his  ready  memory  by 
a wealth  of  finished  inevitable  phrase,  makes 
him  move  obediently  through  a finely  ordered 
poetic  world  as  it  were  in  the  natural  way  of 
living;  so  that  almost  without  conscious 
reaction  his  mind  is  impregnated,  like  the 
Lotos  Eaters." 

His  influence,  which  Professor  Genung 
think*  was  valuable  as  a steadying  power  at 
the  time,  was,  we  believe,  extremely  unfor- 
tunate. If  Tennyson  had  wrought  as  wrought 
Hugo  and  Shelley,  Lowell  and  Whittier,  on 
the  side  of  democracy,  social  justice  and 
freedom,  it  is  probable  that  the  promise  of 
the  middle  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
England  would  have  been  splendidly  fulfilled. 
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instead  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
melancholy  reaction  and  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercialism and  militarism  that  marked  the 
dosing  decade  of  the  century. 

Unlike  Tennyson,  Browning’s  influence 
was  thrown  on  the  side  of  freedom,  but,  as 
we  hare  observed,  it  was  the  spiritual  freedom 
that  makes  for  justice,  peace  and  social 
righteousness,  no  less  than  the  emancipation 
of  the  individual  from  the  thralldom  of  all 
that  holds  the  soul  in  bondage.  And  this 
spiritual  freedom  marks  the  man  of  robust 
faith  and  resolute  devotion  to  duty’s  call. 
Browning,  though  never  blind  to  the  evil 
conditions  to  be  uncovered  and  met,  always 
saw  beyond  die  seeming  triumph  of  wrong 
in  the  present,  witnessing  the  overthrow  of 
evfl  and  the  triumph  of  right.  There  is  no 
doubt,  no  shadow  of  doubt,  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  final  outcome.  It  means  victory. 
Man  to  him  is  a free  agent.  He  has  the  right 
of  choice;  that  is  his  high  prerogative.  But 
so  long  as  he  turns  from  the  star  to  the  clod, 
he  is  bound  to  suffer.  Evil  may  dazzle  and 
allure  for  the  moment,  but  on  its  heels  comes 
dm  bitterness  that  in  time  compels  the  real 
or  essential  man  to  understand  that  only  in 
the  spiritual  realm  are  to  be  found  the  joy 
that  carries  no  sting,  the  happiness  that  is 
unalloyed,  the  peace  that  passes  understand- 
ing. In  “Old  Pictures  in  Florence”  we  find 
him  saying: 


'When  a soul  has  seen 

mens  of  evQ  that  good  is  best, 

through  earth  and  its  noise,  what  is  heaven's 


When  our  faith  in  the  same  has  stood  the  test. 
Why,  the  child  grown  man,  you  burn  the  rod. 
The  uses  of  labor  are  minty  done; 

There  remained!  a rest  for  the  people  of  God.” 


What  a fund  of  truth  is  crowded  into  these 
fines;  how  truly  life’s  supreme  pictures  are 
presented.  After  the  soul,  in  the  freedom 
given  H,  drinks  from  evfl  and  feds  its  hurt, 
it  sooner  or  later  is  forced  to  see  that  good  is 
b est;  the  tempest-tossed  spirit  which  vainly 
searches  few  rest  and  satisfaction  in  worldly 
pursuits  is  but  the  wayward  child, — bent  on 
its  course  and  heedless  of  the  counsels  of 
wisdom, — which  invites  the  heavy  strokes 
which  fall  from  the  hand  of  fate.  But  at 
length  this  very  discipline  develops  the  man 
in  the  child,  and  the  rod  is  no  longer  necessary; 
for  the  soul  has,  through  bitter  experience, 
found  that  from  above  and  not  below  comes 
the  peace  that  passes  understanding — the 


rest  or  serenity  of  heaven.  In  a word,  the 
soul  has  learned  that  in  goodness  alone  is 
found  rest.  So  long  as  one  dallies  with 
evil  trouble  inevitably  ensues.  This  supreme 
lesson  must  be  learned  by  all  sooner  or  later; 
and  when  learned  the  awakened  spirit  realizes 
the  joy  which  comes  only  when  one  is  in  accord 
with  the  higher  harmonies  of  life,  the  eternal 
spiritual  law  of  growth. 

In  “The  Ring  and  .the  Book”  we  find  him 
saying: 


«« 


’ comes  temptation  but  for  man  to  meet 
master  and  make  crouch  beneath  his  foot. 


And  so  be  pedestalled  in  triumph?** 


like  jewels  of  dew  that  deck  the  rose  and  the 
lily  when  they  greet  the  Lord  of  Day  are  the 
fine,  high  thoughts  that  everywhere  flash  from 
Browning’s  verse.  Here,  for  example: 

“Then  fife  is— to  wake  not  sleep. 

Rise  and  not  rest,  but  press 
From  earth's  level  where  blindly  creep 
Things  perfected,  more  or  less. 

To  the  heaven's  height,  far  and  steep, 

“Where,  amid  what  strifes  and  storms 
May  wait  the  adventurous  quest. 

Power  is  Love— transports,  transforms 
Who  aspired  from  worst  to  best. 

Sought  the  soul's  world,  spurned  the  worm's.” 

“All 's  love,  yet  all  ’a  law.” 

“A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  lie  of  one; 

And  those  who  live  as  models  for  the  mass 
Are  singly  of  more  value  than  they  all.*' 

‘There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good!  What  was, 
shall  live  as  before; 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  sflence  implying 
sound; 

What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so 
much  good  more; 

On  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven  a per- 
fect round.” 

“Blame  I can  bear  though  not  blameworthiness.” 


To  Browning  all  that  it  is  necessary.  That 
is,  the  law  of  freedom  leaves  each  man  with  his 
problem  to  work  out.  We  may  help  him,  w® 
may  surround  him  with  the  environment  that 
will  best  foster  his  advance  and  that  is  best  cal* 
ciliated  to  open  his  eyes,  and  we,  as  individuals, 
and  collectively,  as  society  or  the  nation,  are 
bound  by  the  inescapable  obligations  imposed 
on  us  to  do  this  to  the  utmost  or  to  suffer  for 
recreancy  to  our  trust.  Yet  we  can  go  but  a 
certain  length.  We  cannot  make  the  man  see 
who  refuses  to  open  his  eyes.  We  can  tell  him 
of  the  beauty  on  every  hand,  but  so  long  as  he 
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prefers  ike  dark  to  the  light  the  glory  will  not 
oreak  on  his  gase.  It  is  precisely  so  with  the 
one  who  refuses  to  see  the  beauty  of  spiritual 
things;  the  one  who  is  joined  to  the  idols  of 
materiality.  It  is  only  after  the  iron  enters  the 
soul,  only  after,  one  by  one,  he  is  forced  to  see 
and  feel  the  ephemeral  and  unsatisfactory 
character  of  all  things  of  sense,  that  he,  like  the 
prodigal  in  the  faijcountry,  comes  to  himself 
and  turns  to  that  which  satisfies  the  inner  crav- 
ings of  the  soul. 

Like  Mazzini,  Browning  ever  strove  to  show 
that  duty  is  divine.  Ever  he  sought  to  impress 
the  importance  of  having  a high  aim,  a lofty 
ideal,  and  of  being  faithful  to  the  vision.  On 
one  occasion  he  exclaims: 

“The  aim,  if  readied  or  not,  makes  great  the  life; 

Tty  to  be  Shakespeare,  leave  the  rest  to  Fate.*' 

At  another  time  he  exclaims: 

“Aspire,  break  bounds!  I say. 

Endeavor  to  be  good,  and  better  still. 

And  best!  Success  is  naught,  endeavor  *s  all.** 

“No  duty  patent  in  the  world 
Like  daring  try  be  good  and  true  myself, 
Leaving  the  shows  of  things  to  the  Lord  of  Show 
And  Prince  o*  the  Power  of  the  Air.’9 

He  was  a man  of  great  breadth  or  catholicity 
of  spirit  and  was  absolutely  fearless  in  quest  of 
truth;  yet  no  Victorian  poet  had  more  unshak- 
able faith  in  God  or  in  the  wisdom  and  sanity 
of  the  moral  order  that  upholds  all  things,  than 
he.  “God’s  in  His  heaven;  all  ’s  right  with 
the  world” — this  is  one  of  the  key-notes  of  his 
message. 


“Let  one  more  attest, 

I have  lived,  seen  God's  hand  through  a lifetime. 

And  all  was  for  best 

This  world  *s  no  blot  for  us,  nor  blank; 

It  means  intensely,  and  means  good.” 

Browning  held  that  life  here  and  hereafter 
was  much  the  same,  except  that  the  horizon 
ever  broadened  and  the  stage  of  activity  and 
the  opportunities  presented  are  greater  than 
before.  This  thought  is  thus  touched  upon  in 
“Old  Pictures  in  Florence”: 

“There  *s  a fancy  some  lean  to  and  others  hate, — 
That,  when  this  life  is  ended,  begins 
New  work  for  the  soul  in  another  state, 

Where  it  strives  and  gets  weary,  loses  and  wins; 
Where  the  strong  ana  the  weak,  this  world's 
congeries. 

Repeat  in  large  what  they  practiced  in  small, 
Through  life  after  life  in  unlimited  series; 

Only  the  scale  *s  to  be  changed,  that 's  all.” 


The  poems  of  “Saul”  and  “Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra”  are  richly  worthy  of  study.  To  us 
“Rabbi  Ben  Ezra”  is  one  of  the  finest  short 
creations  of  Robert  Browning.  It  represents 
life  as  richest  in  its  eventide.  Man  is  not  the 
soulless  beast,  else  the  middle  period  men  call 
the  prime  of  life  would  be  its  most  glorious 
hour.  No,  the  soul  is  the  essential  man;  and 
so,  rich  in  spiritual  gain  that  comes  with  mate- 
rial loss,  the  victor  moves  toward  the  morning 
land  with  the  stately  tread  of  one  who  feds 
within  himsdf  that  he  is  worthily  approaching 
the  throne-room  of  the  Infinite.  The  poem 
represents  the  aged  Rabbi  conversing  with  a 
young  friend.  The  opening  stanza  is  so 
instinct  with  the  “chastened  gravity”  and  the 
sweetness  of  wise  old  age  that  it  sings  itself  into 
the  heart: 

“Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  saith,  ‘A  whole  I planned. 

Youth  shows  but  hau;  trust  God : see  all,  nor 
be  afraid.'” 


Youth  is  a time  of  hope  and  doubt,  but  the 
wise  man  does  not  look  with  disfavor  on  honest 
doubts  that  flit  as  douds  across  the  shining  face 
of  day. 

“Rather  I prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without. 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a 
spark.” 

The  dead  thing  knows  no  doubt.  The  pres 
ence  of  faith  and  doubt,  of  hope,  aspiration  and 
yearning  for  the  better  and  the  best,  is  the  sign- 
manual  of  man’s  divine  nature.  While  the 
dod  rests  inert,  and  while  the  dumb  beasts 
move  through  fife  untroubled  by  a doubt  or 
unstirred  by  an  aspiration,  man  is  driven 
onward  and  upward.  “The  fiend  that  man 
harries,”  says  Emerson  in  his  wonderful  poem* 
“The  Sphinx,”  “is  Love  of  the  Best.” 

Next  the  wise  Rabbi  exclaims: 

“Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed. 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast; 
Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men.” 


If  the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and 
the  pride  of  life,  or  the  things  which  the  mate- 
rial world  can  offer,  were  all  man  aspired  to, 
then  vain  would  be  the  promise  of  an  ever- 
broadening  day  for  the  child  of  earth.  But 
“a  spark  disturbs  our  dod,”  and  it  is  a sign  of 
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man*s  high  origin  that  his  deepest  joy  comes 
from  giving  rather  than  receiving.  Moreover, 
it  is  by  rebuffs  and  stings  of  life,  the  throes  we 
pass  through,  that  the  soul  gains  its  strength. 
Even  though  at  times  we  fail,  if  we  aspire  and 
our  ideals  are  high,  we  are  lifted  by  the  “love  of 
the  Beat": 


“What  I aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me.” 

“Let  ns  not  always  say, 

"Spite  of  this  flesn  to-day 

1 strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the 
whole!* 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings. 

Let  os  cry,  ‘All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than 
flesh  helps  soul!*** 

How  fine  and  suggestive  the  thought  here 
given! 

The  poet  doees  his  lines  with  a figurative 
picture  of  life  as  the  day  which  the  Divine 
Potter  on  the  whed  of  Time  is  moulding  into  a 
chalice  for  divine  service: 


* . . . AH  that  is,  at  all. 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  Clod  stand  sure: 
What  entered  into  thee. 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be: 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops: Potter  and  day 
endure.** 

The  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  was  an  historical  char- 
acter, boro  in  Toledo  about  1090.  He  resided, 
however,  chiefly  in  Italy  and  England  and  died 
in  1108.  “He  was  distinguished  as  philoso- 
pher, astronomer,  physician  and  poet,  also  as 
grammarian  and  commentator"  on  the  Old 
Testament.  The  philosophy  contained  in  the 
poem  was  that  of  the  poet  Browning  no  less 
tksa  of  the  wise  old  Rabbi. 

Am  we  would  naturally  expect,  death  had  no 
terrors  for  Robert  Browning.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  speaking  of  it  to  a friend,  he 

“Death!  It  is  this  harping  on  death  I 
-despise  so  much;  this  idle  and  often  cowardly 
as  well  as  ignorant  harping.  Why  should  we 
sot  change  like  everything  rise  ? Death  is  life, 
just  as  our  daily,  our  momentarily  dying  body 
is  none  the  less  alive,  and  ever  recruiting  new 
forces  of  existence.  Without  death,  which  is 
our  crape-like,  churchyardy  word  for  change. 


for  growth,  there  could  be  no  prolongation  of 
that  which  we  call  life.  For  myself,  I deny 
death  as  an  end  of  anything.  Never  say  of  me 
that  1 am  dead." 

Browning’s  life  was  a beautiful  complement 
to  his  message.  It  was  dean,  strong,  manly 
and  true.  In  his  last  poem,  the  Epilogue  to 
“Asolando,"  which  was  penned  a short  time 
before  his  death,  he  wrote  some  words  that 
applied  strikingly  to  his  own  life,  and  by  a 
happy  chance  he  confessed  to  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  him  that  they  were  in  a sense  a per- 
sonal statement.  He  read  the  proof  of  the 
poem  to  his  daughter-in-law  and  his  sister; 
then  he  exdaimed,  after  reading  the  following 
lines:  “It  almost  looks  like  bragging  to  say 
this,  and  as  if  I ought  to  cancel  it;  but  it ’s  the 
simple  truth,  and,  as  it ’s  true,  it  shall  stand.9, 

“What  had  I on  earth  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  unmanly. 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did  I drivel. 
Being— who? 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 
forward. 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong 
would  triumph. 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 

Sleep  to  wake.** 

Robert  Browning  was  at  once  a philosopher, 
a poet  and  a seer.  His  inspiration  was  from 
the  higher  spheres  of  spiritual  truth,  and  there- 
fore it  touches,  stimulates  and  quickens  on  the 
higher  plane  of  emotion.  He  who  has  the  time 
to  study  and  assimilate  Browning  will  find  him- 
self being  lifted  into  a nobler  intellectual  atmos- 
phere. Life  will  mean  something  august, 
something  that  can  only  be  measured  by  eter- 
nity, something  that  must  develop  in  conform- 
ity with  great  and  unchangeable  laws.  He 
will  come  to  see  that  every  noble  thought  or 
deed  places  him  nearer  in  harmony  with  the 
currents  of  spiritual  progress  which  sweep  the 
soul  onward  and  upward,  and  that  every 
ignoble  thought,  every  base  desire,  eveiy 
unworthy  act  dwarfs  the  soul  and  retards  his 
advance.  He  will  come  to  see  that  anything 
short  of  living  a life  of  love,  justice,  high- 
mindedness and  loyalty  to  all  that  is  best  in  his  / 
being  will  fail  to  bring  to  his  soul  abiding  peace, 
serenity  and  joy. 

B.  O.  Flowkb. 
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THE  BLIGHT  OF  WALL-STREET  HIGH  FINANCE. 


T1 i#  Proposed  Tax  on  Wall-Street 
Gambling. 

Representative  hepburn, chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, advocates  a law  to  so  tax  Wall- 
street  gambling  as  to  discourage  the  mania 
that  is  imperiling  the  business  interests  of  the 
nation.  He  says: 

“I  regard  it  as  most  desirable  that  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Government  should  be  used  to 
prevent  gambling  in  railroad  stocks  by  taxing 
all  sales  where  delivery  is  not  made  within  such 
reasonable  time  as  to  indicate  that  the  trans- 
action was  bona  fide  and  not  for  speculation. 

“So  long  as  there  is  buying  and  selling  on 
margins  and  without  the  intention  of  actual 
delivery  of  the  stock,  speculation  will  absorb 
the  resources  of  the  banks  and  take  money 
from  legitimate  enterprises  which  need  it 
Stock  speculators  pay  high  rates  for  money, 
and  their  efforts  are  so  attractive  to  the  city 
banks  that  the  banks  are  induced  to  make 
loans  outside  the  channels  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness. This  not  only  tends  to  involve  the  banks 
in  speculation  but  it  withdraws  the  money  from 
legitimate  business  enterprises.9’ 

Wall-street  gambling  is,  we  believe,  one  of 
the  most  morally  demoralizing  curses  in  the 
nation  to-day.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
making  the  American  people  a nation  of  gam- 
blers and  in  filling  the  minds  of  the  young  men 
with  dreams  of  wealth  by  acquisition  instead  of 
by  honest  toil,  that  is  sweeping  every  year  vast 
multitudes  along  a current  that  leads  to  ruin. 
Wall  street  is  the  home  or  citadel  of  an  army  of 
respectable  moral  criminals  who  make  money 
without  any  value  behind  it,  or  who  make 
money  out  of  the  taxing  power  which  monopoly 
and  corrupt  influence  in  politics  enable  the  few 
to  exercise  over  the  millions.  The  stock- 
watering iniquity,  one  of  the  gravest  moral 
crimes  permitted  in  any  nation,  has  its  throne 
and  center  among  the  gamblers  and  predatory 
chiefs  of  Wall  street 

Great  Gamblers  Whs  Play  With  Stacked 
Cards. 

Wall  street  moreover,  is  the  center  of  the 


most  iniquitous  and  immoral  practices  known 
even  to  the  gamblers’  world.  Here  for  years  a 
few  men  have  at  intervals  systematically 
played  with  loaded  dice.  They  have  arranged 
a bull  or  bear  market  weeks  and  even  months 
ahead,  carefully  getting  the  stock  they  intend 
to  gamble  with  into  the  exact  condition  they 
desire.  They  have  systematically  deceived 
the  people  by  misleading  rumors,  articles  and 
published  statements,  and  they  have  on  occa- 
sion used  the  great  banking  interests  in  such  a 
way  as  to  further  their  diabolical  plans.  The 
last  great  raid  made  by  the  late  Jay  Gould  on 
Wall  street,  no  less  than  the  story  of  Black 
Friday , furnishes  a typical  example  of  what  has 
time  and  again  transpired  in  the  Street,  where 
a few  masterful  men  have  entered  the  Street  to 
play  a game  in  which  the  dement  of  uncer- 
tainty was  practically  eliminated  in  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned.  In  the  instance  to 
which  we  allude  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Gould 
emerged  from  the  raid  with  over  three  million 
more  dollars  than  he  had  when  he  precipitated 
it.  It  was  also  stated  that  for  months  prior  to 
this  event  Mr.  Gould  had  been  activdy  prepar- 
ing for  his  premeditated  incursion.  He  placed 
a number  of  valuable  securities  in  various 
banks.  He  began  a systematic  newspaper 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
unwary  and  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  victims 
that  should  be  lured  into  his  trap.  He  pro- 
vided against  defeat  in  every  direction.  He, 
so  to  speak,  stacked  the  cards.  Then  he  made 
his  raid,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  wished  to 
make  the  bottom  drop  out  he  suddenly  with- 
drew his  securities  from  the  banks,  so  that  the 
financial  insittutions  were  almost  thrown  into 
a panic  and  were  afraid  to  extend  credit. 
What  mattered  it  to  the  man  who  was  the  mas- 
ter-spirit in  the  great  crime  that  marked  Black 
Friday  that  suicides  and  failures  followed  in 
the  wake  of  this  incursion  as  in  a far  greater 
degree  they  followed  Black  Friday  ? He  had 
acquired  millions  of  unearned  dollars  much  of 
which  was  destined  to  be  squandered  by  a 
degenerate  rouS  of  Paris.  This  exploit  is  typ- 
ical of  what  has  been  going  on  for  years  in 
Wall  street 
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Tb  Nation-Wide  Blight  of  America's 
Mont#  Carlo. 

But  these  iniquities  are  by  no  means  all  the 
ef3s  that  flow  from  the  American  Monte  Carlo. 
One  has  only  to  call  to  mind  the  amazing  rev- 
elations made  in  the  insurance  investigation  to 
see  how  the  savings  of  the  millions,  paid  often 
only  after  great  personal  privations  that  loved 
ones  might  be  provided  for  at  the  death  of 
time  who  were  the  support  of  the  home,  were 
made  the  plaything  of  the  most  reckless  and 
^responsible  set  of  gamblers  and  financial  buc- 
caneers who  disgrace  present-day  civilization, 
notwithstanding  they  hold  high  seats  in  the 
church  and  on  occasion  preach  integrity  and 
morality  and  indulge  in  religious  cant.  It  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  since  the  rise  of  Wall- 
street  gambling  and  the  feudalism  of  privi- 
leged wealth  to  the  position  of  a dominating 
influence  in  the  worlds  of  business  and  poli- 
tics there  has  been  a rapid  decline  in 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  people.  A vicious 
shallow  opportunism  has  taken  the  place 
of  fidelity  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morality  and  the  question,  “Will  it  pay?” 
meaning,  “ Will  H be  of  material  advantage ?** 
■{often  heard  where  in  olden  days  the  question 
was,  “Is  it  just,  fair  or  for  the  best  interests  of 
tike  people?*9 

Wall-streot  Gambling  Worse  Than  That 
of  the  Louisiana  Lottery. 

A few  years  ago  a general  outcry  was  raised 
against  the  Louisiana  lottery,  in  which  great 
New  York  dailies,  that  could  not  be  induced  to 
open  a fearless  and  aggressive  battle  against 
Wall-street  gambling,  not  only  joined,  but  led 
tiie  attack.  Through  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  press  and  public  opiuion,  the  lot- 
tery evfl  was  driven  from  the  land;  and  yet  the 
Louisiana  lottery  was  nothing  in  its  evfl  influ- 
ence compared  with  Wall  street  In  the  first 
place,  the  lottery  was  conducted  fairly.  There 
was  no  |rtadring  cards  or  loading  dice.  In  the 
second  place  it  did  not  imperil  the  great  legiti- 
mate business  interests  of  the  land,  as  does 
Wall  street,  in  a manner  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. 

How  Wall  street  Imperils  The  Legitimate 
Business  of  The  Nation. 

Of  late  yean  Wall  street  gamblers  have 
become  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  indeed  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  legitimate  business  of 
the  nation.  They  have  been  steadily  drawing 
tiie  banks  into  tin  demoralizing  vortex  of  the 
Street  in  such  a way  that  they  have  been  able  to 
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carry  forward  their  wild-cat  and  frenzied  finan- 
cial program  by  securing  money  from  banks 
that  should  have  kept  their  funds  at  home  for 
legitimate  business  purposes.  An  example  of 
this  will  illustrate  what  we  have  in  mind.  A 
few  months  ago  we  were  in  conversation  with 
some  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  a promi- 
nent business  man  of  Boston,  and  in  the  course 
of  our  discussion  the  influence  of  Wall-street 
high  finance  on  legitimate  trade  was  touched 
upon,  when  the  gentleman  of  large  business 
transactions  stated  that  one  Boston  bank  kept 
some  millions  of  dollars  at  interest  in  Wall 
street,  because  the  financiers  of  Wall  street 
would  pay  three  or  four  times  the  interest  that 
legitimate  business  could  give  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  Thus,  he  said,  when  men  needing 
credit  for  the  proper  development  of  their  legit- 
imate business  go  to  the  bank,  they  are  denied 
the  loan  they  need  on  the  ground  that  the  bank 
is  too  short  of  funds  to  accommodate  them. 
They  are  short  of  funds  for  legitimate  business 
only  because  the  money  is  bring  used  by  the 
Wall-street  gamblers  who  pay  an  enormous 
interest  for  it. 

Now  the  result  of  this  evfl  condition  must 
impress  every  honest  and  thoughtful  business 
man.  It  serves  to  paralyze  the  great  current 
of  legitimate  trade,  and  it  places  the  money  of 
the  banks  in  jeopardy,  so  that  when  there  is  a 
gamblers*  panic,  as  was  the  recent  Wall-street 
panic,  the  banks  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other 
large  centers  of  wealth,  and  the  tributary  banks 
of  the  great  New  York  City  banking  firms  are 
instantly  struck  in  a vital  way,  and  business 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  suffers.  And 
with  the  business  snffering  comes,  as  is  always 
the  case,  increased  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
wealth-creating  millions  of  the  land. 

The  New  Ysrk  World  on  Taxing  The 
Gamblers. 

The  New  York  World  of  November  19th,  in 
commenting  on  Congressman  Hepburn’s 
remarks  quoted  above,  said: 

“For  three  weeks  and  more  legitimate  busi- 
ness has  been  bled  white  in  order  that  ready 
cash  could  be  provided  to  keep  the  Wall-street 
gambling  game  in  operation.  Yesterday,  after 
the  United  States  Treasury  had  again  taken 
decisive  steps  to  increase  the  volume  of  cur- 
rency, one  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  the  ‘new 
restoration  of  confidence*  came  in  the 
announcement  that  Stock  Exchange  brokers 
‘took  off  restrictions  as  to  margin  trading.* 

“If  Wall-street  gambling  is  such  a prosper- 
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ous  business  that  even  in  a period  of  great 
depression  it  can  outbid  legitimate  commerce 
and  industry  for  the  use  of  money,  it  is  prosper- 
ous enough  to  pay  a tax  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  can  at  least  help  pay  the  interest 
on  bonds  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  provide 
more  money.” 

We  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  moral  criminals  of  Wall  street  will  be 
driven  from  the  temple  of  business  life  or  into 
the  penitentiary.  We  trust  that  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  the  American  people  will  awaken 
from  their  lethargic  sleep  into  which  the  cor- 
poration-controlled press  and  other  public 
opinion-forming  agencies  have  lulled  them,  so 


that  they  will  insist  that  the  man  who  makes 
fictitious  dollars  by  watering  stock,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  robbing  others  by  false  pre- 
tences or  to  enable  him  by  virtue  of*  monopoly* 
power  to  levy  an  extortionate  tax  on  industry, 
be  shown  as  little  leniency  as  the  highway  rob- 
ber or  the  embezzler.  And  we  hope  that  the 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  America  shall  be  so  awakened  that 
gambling  with  loaded  dice  or  stacked  cards  by 
Wall-street  magnates  will  come  to  be  regarded 
as  much  a crime  as  the  far  fairer  methods  of 
gambling  long  practiced  by  the  Louisiana  lot* 
tery,  against  which  the  religious  sentiment  of 
the  country  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors. 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


N CONSIDERING  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion in  relation  to  present  needs,  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  that  we  keep  in  mind 
the  ^fundamental  distinction  between  popular 
government  such  as  was  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
class-rule,  or  rather,  the  different  relation  sus- 
tained by  the  officials  of  the  government  to 
the  people.  In  a popular  government  or  a 
truly  representative  democratic  republic,  the 
people  are  the  sovereigns  and  the  officials  are 
the  servants  of  the  electorate.  In  a class  gov- 
ernment the  officials  hold  toward  the  people 
the  position  of  masters,  whether  they  rule  pri- 
marily for  their  own  selfish  interests  and 
aggrandizement  or  as  servants  of  some  privi- 
leged class  or  interest  which  they  serve  or  in 
reality  represent. 

Now  so  long  as  conditions  obtained  wherein 
our  government  was  truly  representative  of  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people,  so  long  as  the 
public  servant  understood  his  position  as  that 
of  one  delegated  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who  sent  him  to  represent  them,  there 
was  no  need  for  change  or  modification  of 
constitutional  provisions.  But  during  the  past 
fifty  yean  great  privileged  interests  have 
gained  a sinister  hold  on  government,  acting 
through  political  bosses  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine — a hold  that  has  steadily 
changed  the  character  of  government  in  its 
practical  operations  while  maintaining  the  old 
popular^form;  and  with  this  change  has  come  a 


steady  change  in  the  attitude  of  officials. 
Presidents,  United  States  Senatora,  judges  and 
others  arrogate  to  themselves  powers  not  con- 
sistent with  their  position  on  the  one  hand  as 
public  servants,  and  on  the  other  as  exercising 
duties  within  specific  limitations.  Thus  we 
find  presidents  and  department  officials  under 
the  Chief  Executive  making  rulings  that  in 
effect  are  laws,  to  achieve  that  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  or  the  constitutional 
law-making  body,  has  refused  to  enact,  where 
it  was  known  that  certain  measures  desired  by 
the  Executive  could  not  be  carried  through 
Congress.  One  example  of  this  nature  was 
the  arbitrary  ruling  of  the  Pbst -Office  Depart- 
ment in  regard  to  publishers*  rights,  which 
Congress  had  time  and  again  refused  to  enact 
even  when  the  department  desired  it  to  do  so. 
Another  example  was  the  famous  Order  No.  78 
issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Pensions,  in  1004,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
enacting  legislation  in  regard  to  pensions  which 
Congress  had  declined  to  pass.  These  are 
typical  examples  of  executive  usurpations  in 
recent  years  in  which  officials  have  not  only 
assumed  powers  not  their  right  as  public  ser- 
vants, without  any  specific  order  from  the 
people,  but  in  which  they  have  also  invaded 
the  domain  of  a coordinate  division  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Judges,  who  in  many  instances  have  long 
served  as  corporation  counsels  and  who. 
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largely  through  the  influence  of  corporate 
interests,  have  been  appointed  to  the  bench, 
have  time  and  again  made  rulings  and  used  the 
injunction  power  in  a manner  which,  though 
thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the  privileged  inter- 
ests which  they  have  long  served  and  which 
were  so  anxious  for  them  to  be  elevated  to  the 
bench,  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  in  some 
instances  to  the  dearly-defined  protective  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Who  does  not 
remember  the  injunctions  forbidding  persons 
even  giving  food  to  strikers;  the  injunctions 
prohibiting  citizens  from  peaceably  marching 
on  the  highways;  the  injunctions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  railways  that  nullify  State  laws  passed 
to  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  ? 
These  are  typical  examples  of  the  arrogation  of 
autocratic  power  by  officials  at  the  present 
time  resulting  from  the  rise  of  and,  to  a large 
extent,  the  domination  of  government  by, 
privileged  interests  acting  through  the  money- 
controlled  political  machines. 

Another  typical  example  of  this  changed 
attitude  on  the  part  of  public  servants,  that  is 
destructive  to  popular  government  and  which 
illustrates  how  in  practice  the  Government  is 
cessing  to  be  popular  or  truly  representative  of 
the  people,  was  in  evidence  last  winter  when  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  after  having  pledged  themsdves 
if  elected  to  vote  for  a Public  Opinion  Bill  that 
would  give  the  people  the  small  privilege  of  let- 
ting the  legislators  know  the  desires  of  the  elec- 
torate on  four  questions  at  each  election,  were 
prevented  from  carrying  out  their  pledge  by 
United  States  Senator  Lodge  and  the  party 
machine  which  he  so  completely  controls. 
This  Public  Opinion  Bill  did  not  even  give  the 
electorate  the  power  to  direct  their  servants,  as 
was  the  order  in  the  old  days  in  Massachusetts 
and  as  it  is  their  undoubted  right  td  do  if  the 
official  is  the  representative  or  servant  of  his 
principals,  but  merely  provided  that  the  voters 
could  indicate  their  desires  on  four  questions 
at  each  election.  Surely  no  believer  in  popular 
government,  however  conservative,  could 
object  to  this.  There  were,  however,  two 
bodies  in  the  Commonwealth  that  did  object — 
two  bodies  that  are  destroying  popular  gov- 
ernment as  effectively  as  did  the  Di  Medici 
family  of  Florence  overthrow  the  republic  of 
that  city,  without  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  old  form  of  government.  These  sin- 
ister elements  were  the  political  boss  and  his 
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lieutenants  who  operate  the  money-controlled 
political  machine,  and  the  great  campaign- 
contributing  public-service  companies  and 
other  privileged  corporations  whose  interests 
are  frequently  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
public  interest  or  weal;  and  in  the  behalf  of 
these  reactionary  and  unrepublican  interests 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  appeared  before 
the  Legislature  and  urged  the  representatives 
not  to  pass  the  bill.  One  of  the  chief  claims 
which  the  opposition  made  was  that  it  would 
be  degrading  to  the  legislators  to  take  sugges- 
tions from  the  electorate, — that  is,  that  the 
representative  should  not  feel  himself  bound 
to  represent  his  principal;  and  a|l  the  power 
of  the  political  machine  of  the  state,  of  which 
the  Senator  is  the  master  spirit,  was  thrown 
in  a desperate  attempt  to  defeat  the  bill, 
with  the  result  that  many  of  the  representa- 
tives who  had  promised  to  support  the  meas- 
ure were  false  to  their  pledge,  after  the 
autocrat  of  the  party  machine  insisted  that 
the  measure  should  not  be  enacted. 

Here  we  have  representatives  of  the  new 
reactionary  and  unrepublican  order  in  three 
departments  of  government  either  usurping 
functions  belonging  to  other  departments  or 
acting  in  such  a way  as  to  defeat  popular 
government  It  is  therefore  clearly  important 
that  changes  be  made  in  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  that 
have  arisen,  to  the  end  that  free  government 
may  not  be  completely  overthrown  and  class- 
rule  permanently  established  in  the  Republic. 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted 
in  1780,  contained  a Bill  of  Rights  drawn  up 
by  the  leading  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  adopted  by  these  citizens  in  a vote  of 
250  to  1,  expressly  asserting  that  the  people 
have  the  right  to  give  instructions  to  their 
representatives.  This  provision  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  written  by  John  Adams,  who 
was  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 

Switzerland,  half  a century  ago  appre- 
ciated the  peril  of  encroaching  privileged 
interests  and  great  wealth,  which  already 
was  menacing  free  government,  and  her 
statesmen  set  about  providing  practical  meas- 
ures for  the  preservation  of  the  government 
to  the  people.  The  initiative  and  referendum 
was  the  result,  with  the  right  of  recall  in 
certain  cases.  Oregon  and  other  American 
commonwealths  have  followed  the  eminently 
practical  example  of  Switzerland  with  per- 
fectly successful  results. 
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Here,  surely,  is  a change  imperatively 
demanded  to  bulwark  and  preserve  free 
government. 

Again,  nothing  is  more  potentially  destruc- 
tive of  free  government  than  life  or  long 
term  appointments  of  officials  from  whose 
opinions  there  is  no  appeal.  Give  a class 
of  officials  life  terms,  have  them  appointed 
and  not  elected,  and  endow  them  with  auto- 
cratic power  from  whose  decision  even  the 
people  themselves  have  no  more  appeal  than 
from  the  ukase  of  a Czar,  and  you  have  at 
hand  all  the  machinery  necessary  to  destroy 
popular  government,  so  soon  as  a powerful 
plutocracy  or  any  privileged  interest  can  gain 
actual  control  of  the  government,  so  that, 
standing  behind  the  appointing  power,  it  can 
indicate  the  selection  of  the  officials  in  ques- 
tion. 

Now  this  is  the  condition  that  confronts  us 


to-day,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  power 
of  corporate  wealth  operating  through  the 
money-controlled  machine  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy  largely  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
aggressions  of  the  judiciary  have  not  been 
more  marked;  but  the  sinister  usurpation  of 
power  in  the  interests  of  corporate  wealth 
alluded  to,  and  many  similar  instances  where 
judicial  power  has  been  abused,  show  the 
extreme  peril  to  republican  institutions  in  the 
present  crisis. 

The  judiciary  must  be  elected,  not 
appointed,  and  thus  be  made  responsive 
to  the  people  and  not  to  the  campaign-con- 
tributing feudalism  of  privileged  wealth. 
And  the  judges  must  hold  office  for  a term  of 
years  instead  of  enjoying  life  tenure,  if  the 
government  is  to  be  preserved  to  the  people 
as  a free  government  or  a truly  representa- 
tive democratic  republic. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HOUR. 


SELDOM  since  the  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Protestant  Reformation 
has  the  Christian  world  presented  such 
striking  contrasts  in  the  attitude  of  the 
church  toward  social  conditions  and  the 
exercise  of  man’s  reasoning  power,  that  has 
done  so  much  in  leading  humanity  from 
darkness,  ignorance  and  superstition  into  the 
light  of  present  civilization.  On  the  one 
hand  we  of  America  have  in  recent  years 
beheld  an  ominous  moral  stagnation  in  the 
church,  especially  noticeable  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  life  that  now  is  and  the  duty  of 
making  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule  of 
binding  force  on  those  who  claim  to  follow 
the  Nazarene.  In  the  place  of  the  splendid 
aggressive  moral  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 
ministry  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  we  find 
in  the  great  church  that  Wesley  founded, 
such  spectacles  as  the  reverend  gentleman 
who  is  the  chancellor  of  a university  fed  by 
Standard  Oil  wealth,  blatantly  denouncing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
effort  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  great 
law-breakers  whose  guilt  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  former  reverend  gentleman 
who  was  chancellor  of  the  Denver  University, 
but  who  now  by  grace  of  an  unspeakably 
malodorous  corporation-controlled  machine 
is  governor  of  Colorado,  appearing  as  defender 


of  men  of  the  Guggenheim  and  Boss  Evans 
stripe. 

What  is  true  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
leading  lights  in  that  denomination  in  regard 
to  their  attitude  toward  the  people  in  the 
presence  of  the  spoilers  who  have  bribed 
church  and  college  with  a moiety  of  their 
plunder,  is  equally  true  of  the  Baptist,  the 
Congregationalist  and  other  denominations. 
Wherever  tainted  gold  has  been  accepted 
from  the  known  law-breakers,  the  baleful 
influence  has  been  apparent  in  church  and 
school;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise. 

Again,  we  behold  the  head  of  the  great 
Roman  Church  seeking  to  prohibit  the 
millions  of  his  faith  from  evfen  reading  the 
profoundly  religious  thoughts  of  the  great 
liberal  Catholic  divines.  This  effort  to 
place  the  God -given  reason  under  lock  and 
key  and  thus  resurrect  the  spirit  of  the  Dark 
Ages  is  only  equalled  by  the  moral  anaesthesia 
of  the  church  due  to  its  lust  for  gold. 

Happily,  this  is  but  one  side  of  the  picture. 
On  every  hand  to-day  are  seen  signs  of  a new 
spiritual  birth.  Two  great  religious  move- 
ments are  appearing  above  the  horizon.  The 
idealistic  church  movement,  of  which  Chris- 
tian Science  is  the  great  representative,  is 
exercising  a vital  influence  on  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women;  while  the 
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great  liberal  jet  profoundly  religious  move- 
ment represented  by  the  apostles  of  higher 
criticism  and  vital  religious  thought,  of 
which  Professor  Pfleiderer  is  the  most  eminent 
leader  in  Germany,  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  of 
the  City  Temple  the  most  prominent  exponent 
in  Great  Britain,  Rev.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey 
a leader  in  America,  and  Professor  Masaryk 
of  the  University  of  Prague  at  least  measur- 
ably a representative  in  Austria,  is  appealing 
with  new  and  surprising  virility  to  the  con- 
science of  a large  class  of  earnest-minded 
men  and  women  who  are  weary  of  the  husks 
of  a theology  far  more  concerned  with  mate- 
rial advancement  and  outward  forms  than 
with  the  essential  soul  of  religion.  Ail  of 
these  men  realise  that  Christianity  must 
concern  itself  in  a vital  way  with  the  life  that 
now  is;  that  it  must  take  hold  of  the  heart  in 
such  a way  as  to  transform  life  and  to  bring 
man  to  the  realization  of  the  law  of  solidarity 
and  the  responsibility  which  it  implies. 
Most  of  these  leaders  therefore  bravely  insist 
that  the  church  must  become  a great  aggres- 
sive power  for  fostering  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood and  codperation;  an  active  exponent 
of  social  justice  and  moral  idealism  in  society, 
and  in  this  way  embody  the  spirit  that  was 
present  in  the  daily  ministry  no  less  than  in 
the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus.  This  new 
social  concept  is  voiced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
religions  renaissance  that  promises  to  become 
such  a real  power  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
and  which  ia  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of 
our  time.  It  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  voiced 
than  in  the  following  words  by  the  Rev.  R. 
J.  Campbell,  M A.,  of  the  City  Temple  of 
London,  in  the  Preface  to  his  recently  pub- 
lished volume.  New  Theology  Sermons: 
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“If,”  says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  speaking  of 
the  church,  “she  were  true  to  her  Master’s 
mind  she  could  have  no  truce  with  a social 
order  in  which  the  weak  have  to  go  to  the 
wall  and  cruelty  and  oppression  are  inevitable. 
She  ought  not  to  be  patching  up  the  present 
social  fabric,  but  laboring  to  replace  it  by  a 
better.  The  social  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  Churches  at  present  is  no  doubt  of 
great  value  in  brightening  the  lives  of  the 
poor  and  giving  them  a helping  hand,  but  for 
the  most  part  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter:  our  whole  industrial  life  to-day  is 
based  upon  a principle  which  is  fundamentally 
anti-Christian,  and  the  Church  of  Jesus 
ought  to  wage  open  war  upon  it  until  it  is 
gone  forever.  Cooperation  must  replace  com- 
petition; brotherhood  must  replace  indi- 
vidualism; the  weakest  (morally  and  physi- 
cally) must  be  the  objects  of  the  tenderest 
care  which  the  community  can  show;  sel- 
fishness must  be  driven  out  by  love.  This  is 
the  whole  Christian  program;  nothing  less 
than  this  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and 
nothing  other  than  this  ought  ever  to  have 
been  preached  in  His  name.  It  is  quite 
simple  and  dear,  and  yet  it  is  plain  to  all  the 
worid  that  the  Church  has  somehow  got  so  far 
away  from  it  that  the  masses  of  the  people  have 
ceased  to  understand  that  she  ever  held  it.” 

These  words  ring  true.  They  are  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  If  they 
became  the  dominant  note  in  the  religious 
teachings  and  expression  of  life,  Christianity 
would  soon  be  a great  conquering  moral 
force,  scattering  the  seeds  of  enduring  civili- 
zation along  her  pathway,  because  wherever 
she  trod  the  flowers  of  justice  and  love  would 
bloom  in  luxuriant  profusion. 


JUSTICE  BREWER  ON  THE  INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  AS 
A SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  DESPOTISM  AND  MOB  RULE. 


NO  MORE  important  utterance  has 
been  delivered  in  the  United  States 
b recent  months  than  that  made  by  Justice 
Dsrid  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  when  in  his  address  on  “Public  Service 
in  Relation  to.  Public  Opinion,”  delivered  on 
November  20th  in  New  York  City,  as  reported 
by  the  Washington  Herald , he  said  that  the 
two  supreme  dangers  that  menaced  a demo- 


cratic state  were  despotism  on  the  one  hand 
and  mob  rule  on  the  other,  and  continuing 
observed: 

“The  more  constant  and  universal  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  an  ideal  government. 

“Initiative  and  referendum  make  public 
opinion  the  quality  controlling.  The  more 
promptly  and  more  fully  public  officers  carry 
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into  effect  such  public  opinion  the  more  truly  is 
government  of  and  by  the  people  realized/’ 
Justice  Brewer’s  observations  on  this  point 
of  course  are  not  new,  but  the  value  of  his 
views  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  considered  by 
general  consent,  we  believe,  the  ablest  consti- 
tutional jurist  on  the  Supreme  Bench.  That 
this  great  jurist  recognizes,  that  the  safe  and 
sure  preventive  of  the  great  dangers  that 
threaten  republican  government, — that  is, 
of  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  mob  rule 
on  the  other — is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption 
by  the  people  of  Direct-Legislation,  is  a 
matter  of  first  importance  and  is  precisely 
the  position  long  taken  by  The  Arena, — a 
position  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
logically  obvious  and  which  in  practical 
operation  has  in  every  instance  proved  to  be 
destructive  to  class-rule  and  an  absolute 
preventive  of  the  menace  of  mob-rule; 
for  where  the  power  to  right  errors  or  wrongs 


is  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  can  be 
operated  in  an  orderly  and  legal  manner, 
there  is  no  longer  the  slightest  incentive  for 
mob-rule,  while  the  slow,  orderly  educational 
methods  which  characterize  die  initiative 
and  referendum  necessarily  make  them  wise 
safeguards  to  popular  rule  and  general  edu- 
cators of  the  people.  Indeed,  under  Direct- 
Legislation  the . people  are  at  school  con- 
tinually in  practical  political  economy  and 
the  science  of  government. 

The  most  encouraging  sign  of  our  day  is 
the  steady  growth  of  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Direct-Legislation.  The  people  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  here  and  here  alone  lies  the 
road  to  perpetual  popular  rule  and  the  chief 
effective  method  of  deliverance  from  the 
political  debauchery  and  misgovemment  due 
to  boss-rule  and  the  corruption  and  oppression 
incident  to  the  domination  of  privileged 
interests  over  popular  rights. 


THE  PLUNDER  OF  THE  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT  BY  OUR 
RAILWAYS,  OUR  GREATEST  NATIONAL  SCANDAL. 


PERHAPS  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any 
popular  relief  from  the  outrageous 
robbeqr  of  the  people  by  the  railways,  as 
practiced  in  the  carrying  of  the  mails,  so  long 


Opper,  in  New  York  American.  (Reproduced  by 

special  permission  of  W.  R.  Hears t). 


MONOPLY  POLICE  NOW  USING  TRAINED  DOGS. 
Sagacious  animals  prove  great  assistance  to  officers!  Show 
almost  human  intelligence! 


as  Speaker  Cannon  occupies  the  position  he 
holds;  but  in  view  of  the  coming  presidential 
and  congressional  election,  a persistent  and 
determined  attempt  should  be  made  on  the 
part  of  all  friends  of  honest  government  and 
public  morality,  to  at  least  in  part  remedy 
this  demoralizing  waste.  It  is  not  as  if  the 
facts  were  not  known  or  as  if  there  were  any 
question  as  to  the  main  points  at  issue.  The 
crying  scandal  has  been  circumstantially 
exposed  year  after  year,  and  the  evil  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  at  least  partially 
remedied  at  the  last  session,  if  the  people 
had  had  a Speaker  intent  on  popular  interests 
and  dean  and  honest  government,  instead  of 
the  trust  truckler,  Cannon,  in  the  place  of 
vantage;  for  the  special  committee,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  amazing  facts  presented  and 
uncontroverted,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
popular  demand  that  the  robbery  be  stopped, 
cut  off  twdve  million  dollars  from  the  appro- 
priation. The  Speaker,  however,  who  was 
so  vigilant  in  his  fight  in  favor  of  the  beef 
trust,  allowed  the  railroad  rogues  to  get  in 
their  work,  and  the  graft  was  not  interfered 
with.  No  wonder  the  railroads,  the  express 
companies  and  the  trusts  love  their  dear 
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*TJiicle  Joe,”  but  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  people  to  let  the  tools  of  corruption 
and  extortion  in  Congress  know  that  they  will 
be  relegated  to  private  life  in  the  coming 
campaign,  in  spite  of  princely  campaign 
contributions  from  the  grafters,  if  this  year 
they  fail  to  see  that  Congress  rights  this 
infamous  wrong. 

The  main  facts  of  the  railway  robbery,  by 
which  the  Post-Office  department  is  every 
year  made  to  show  a deficit,  when,  if  the 
railways  received  no  more  favors  than  the 
express  companies  for  like  service  the  depart- 
ment would  show  a handsome  annual  profit, 
have  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
pages  of  The  Arena;  but  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  American  of  December  11th  is  so 
admirable  that  we  quote  it  entire  in  order  to 
refresh  the  minds  of  our  readers  on  this 
important  question.  We  suggest  that  every 
subscriber  to  The  Arena  write  his  congress- 
man urging  him  to  make  an  aggressive  fight 
for  the  elimination  of  the  railway  graft  from 
the  postal  contracts  at  this  session.  In  this 
editorial,  entitled  “End  the  Railway  Mail 
Graft,”  the  American  says: 

**The  report  of  Postmaster-General  Meyer 
shows  that  the  deficit  in  his  department  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  only  $6,653,282.  If 
the  last  Congress  had  acted  on  the  advice  of 
its  special  committee  and  had  cut  off  some- 
thing like  $12,000,000  from  the  railway  mail 
graft,  the  Post-Office  Department  would  now 
not  only  be  on  a paying  basis,  but  would 
hare  a surplus  of  over  $5,000,000  a year,  and 
would  be  in  a condition  soon  to  establish 
penny  postage. 

“Twelve  million  dollars  by  no  means 
represents  the  full  amount  lost  by  the  Govern- 
ment annually  on  its  mail -carrying  contracts. 
Careful  investigation  into  the  fifty  millions 
paid  to  the  roads  each  year  by  the  Post-Office 
Department  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  at 
least  twenty  millions  of  that  amount  repre- 
sent graft . But  the  railroad  agents  in  Con- 
gress defeated  even  the  twelve  million  cut. 
By  points  of  order  and  legislative  legerdemain 


of  the  Present. 

the  House  machine  perpetuated  this  proved 
and  acknowledged  fraud,  although  it  did  not 
dare  defend  it  in  the  open. 

“The  dishonest  practice  of  weighing  the 
mails  for  seven  days  and  dividing  by  six  to 
strike  an  average  is  well  known.  In  this 
way  the  roads  are  paid  for  nearly  fifteen  per 
cent,  more  mail  than  they  carry.  Another 
method  of  mulcting  the  Government  is  the 
charging  as  an  annual  rental  on  post-office 
cars  an  amount  twice  as  great  as  would  be 
required  to  build  them  new.  These  are  but 
two  items  among  a large  number  of  dis- 
covered frauds. 


Bengough,  in  The  Public,  Chicago. 


THE  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND;  OR  THE 
ESSENCE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREATE8T 
QUESTION. 

To  live  without  labor  means  that  one  must  live  by  the 
labor  of  others.  This  is  the  motive  of  privilege.  It  is 
the  instinct  of  monopoly.  It  is  the  meaning  of  pro- 
tective tariffs,  of  railway,  franchise,  and  mining  grants, 
of  land  monopoly,  of  subsidies,  of  indirect  taxes  upon 
consumption,  of  unjust  taxation  in  any  form.  It  is  the 
lust  for  something  for  nothing  that  makes  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  United  States  Benate  instinctively  obsta- 
cles to  democracy. — Fbbpmbic  C.  Hows,  of  Ohio. 

“Now  that  Congress  is  again  in  session 
and  a new  post-office  appropriation  bill  is  to  be 
passed,  the  railroad  representatives  in  the 
two  Houses  will  attempt  to  saddle  this  steal 
on  the  country  as  heretofore.  Against  that 
dishonest  design  an  emphatic  public  protest 
should  be  raised  without  delay.  The  railway 
mail  graft  is  the  worst  enemy  of  postal  progress 
now  in  existence,  and  should  be  ended  once 
and  for  all.” 
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THE  PITIABLE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT, 
WITH  NO  STATESMAN  AT  ITS  HEAD  IN  THE  HOUR 
OF  NATIONAL  PERIL. 


WE  DO  NOT  doubt  but  what  Mr. 

Cortdyou  was  an  excellent  steno- 
grapher, nor  that  as  a private  secretary  this 
suave,  smooth-spoken  and  politic  man  was 
admirably  suited  for  the  purposes  of  Presi- 
dents McKinley  and  Roosevelt.  As  a fat- 
fryer  who  knew  how  to  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  great  Wall  street  gamblers  so  well  that 
he  was  able  to  get  princely  contributions  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  high  financiers  and 
the  corporation  chiefs,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  President  was  pretending  to  be  opposed 
to  the  corporations  and  was  denouncing  the 
democratic  nominee  for  declaring  that  Mr. 
Cortdyou  was  getting  aid  from  corporate 
interests,  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  a 
worthy  successor  to  Matt  Quay  and  Mark 
Hanna.  But  granting  his  competency  as  a 
stenographer,  his  success  as  a suave  and 
politic  private  secretary,  and  his  conspicuous 
aptitude  for  inspiring  the  confidence  of  the 
great  gamblers  and  corporation  chiefs  who 
are  exploiting  the  millions  of  America  for 
the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the  few,  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was  especially 
fitted  to  be  the  financial  secretary  or  head  of 
the  national  treasury  department.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  he  is  so  popular  in  Wall  street 


Bwrymaa,  in  Washington  Star. 


and  with  the  privilege-seeking  and  parasite 
classes  that  are  striving  so  industriously  to 
get  the  great  business  interests  so  completdy 
into  their  own  power  as  to  control  the  country 
by  their  threat  of  commercial  disaster  if  their 
arrogant  demands  are  not  acceded  to,  should 
have  disqualified  him  for  the  important 
position,  even  though  he  had  an  hundred- 
fold more  statesmanship  and  knowledge  of 
finance,  economics  and  the  true  needs  of  the 
nation  than  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  he 
possesses. 

But  President  Roosevelt,  in  his  apparent 
desire  to  continue  to  play  fast  and  loose  for 
personal  and  political  advantage,  to  curry 
the  favor  of  die  Wall  street  gamblers  and 
predatory  interests  on  the  one  hand,  so  he 
could  count  upon  secret  campaign  funds 
from  predatory  wealth  while  pretending  to 
be  fighting  the  people’s  battles  on  the  other, 
gave  this  vitally  important  position  to  the 
intimate  friend  of  Wall  street  gamblers  and 
the  corporation  interests  that  had  contributed 
so  liberally  to  the  last  Republican  campaign 
fund;  just  as  he  selected  the  man  who  had 
been  the  most  efficient  counsel  and  handy- 
man for  such  characters  as  Tweed  and 
Ryan  and  for  various  malodorous  corpora- 
tions that  have  long  exploited  the  people,  to 
serve  at  the  head  of  the  State  Department, 
and  just  as  he  selected  the  man  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  towers  of  strength  to  the 
railroads  when  a judge  and  who  is  the  best 
beloved  of  all  the  prominent  politicians  in 
America  by  the  organization  that  is  waging 
a relentless  war  on  labor  unions,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  one  ostensibly 
favored  by  the  Administration  as  the  Presi- 
dent’s successor.  Of  all  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  official  family,  it 
is  probably  true  that  Mr.  Cortdyou  is  the 
most  astute  politician,  but  it  is  equally  prob- 
able that  he  is*  the  least  of  a statesman.  To 
have  a man  of  Mr.  Cortdyou ’s  record  as  a 
fat-fryer  as  the  only  wall  of  protection  between 
the  millions  of  American  wealth-creators  and 
representatives  of  honest  industry  and  the 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Baker,  Standard  Oil 
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Ftam  Philadelphia  North  American. 

UNCLE  SAM — “FINE  WHEELS  YOU  MADE  FOR 
THIS  MACHINE  I " 


And  other  great  Wall  street  interests,  is  some- 
tiling  that  must  disturb  and  alarm  all  friends  of 
free  institutions  and  the  best  interests  of  legiti- 
mate business  and  the  honest  creators  of  wealth. 

The  New  York  World  is  too  much  in  sym- 
pathy with  reaction  and  privileged  wealth  to 
be  accused  of  being  biassed  in  favor  of  pro- 
gressive democracy  and  popular  rights,  yet 
even  this  reactionary  journal,  which  as 
industriously  seeks  to  discredit  Mr.  Bryan, 
Tom  L.  Johnson  and  other  representative 
Democrats  as  it  enthusiastically  supported 
Alton  B.  Parker,  the  candidate  of  the  Belmont- 
Ryan  faction,  balks  at  Mr.  Cortelyou  and 
points  out  some  facts  in  relation  to  his  posi- 
tion that  merit  the  consideration  of  all  thinking 
Americans  of  every  party.  In  an  editorial 
leader  entitled  “Wanted  — A Statesman," 
which  appeared  on  November  25th,  the 
World  in  referring  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury’s  amazing  bond  issue  said: 

“ Representative  Charles  N.  Fowler,  of 
New  Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  describes 
Secretary  Cortelyou ’s  new  bond  issue  as 
’surprising,  extraordinary,  unwarranted  and 
most  unfortunate.’  So  far  as  the  $100,000,000 
of  Treasury  certificates  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Fowler  believes  the  issue  is  illegal. 

“This  opinion  from  the  recognized  finan- 
cial authority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
can  only  increase  public  perplexity  as  to  why 
Mr.  Cortelyou  is  where  he  is.  In  its  imme- 
diate effect  upon  the  public  welfare  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  most 
important  in  the  Cabinet.  In  a financial 
crisis  its  importance  towers  above  that  of 
all  the  other  Cabinet  positions  combined. 


“Practically  all  of  President  Roosevelt's 
predecessors  recognized  it  as  an  office  which 
required  unusual  qualifications  and  the  widest 
experience.  To  appreciate  how  little  Mr. 
Cortelyou ’s  training  as  stenographer,  private 
secretary  and  personal  appoint^  has  fitted 
him  for  the  extremely  delicate  and  responsible 
position  he  holds  it  is  necessary  to  call  the 
roll  of  previousJSecretaries  of  the  Treasury." 

£The  World  then  enumerates  a number  of 
great  statesmen  who  served  as  heads  of  the 
treasury  department,  including  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
Hugh  McCullough,  George  S.  Boutwell,  and 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow.  Indeed,  until  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  gained  a 
master  influence  in  government,  statesmen 
of  distinguished  ability  were  chosen  to  head 
the  treasury  department,  and  never  bankers 
or  representatives  of  the  special  class  that 
was  constantly  seeking  special  privileges 
from  the  government  which  would  give  them 
advantage  over  the  people  and  other  business 
interests,  or  fat-frying  campaign  collectors. 

The  innovation  made  in  selecting  bankers 
and  national  committeemen  to  head  the 
treasury  department  has  been  one  of  the  most 
sinister  indications  of  the  rapid  passing  of 
the  scepter  of  power  from  the  people  to 
privileged  wealth. 

Turning  from  the  enumeration  of  past 
secretaries  of  the  treasury  to  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
the  World  continues: 


From  the  Chioago  New*. 

HERO  MORGAN  TAKES  A SOUVENIR— 
After  helping  put  the  fire  out. 
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AFTER  THE  RUSH  JOB. 

Reassured  Depositor — “ This  is  all  right,  Mr. 
President,  but  you  might  have  used  that  one  over 
there  and  saved  yourself  a lot  of  trouble." 

“Mr.  Cortelyou  never  held  an  elective 
office  in  his  life.  He  never  served  in  any 
legislative  body.  His  public  experience  has 
been  entirely  clerical.  If  he  has  any  practical 
knowledge  of  law>  of  political  economy,  of 
finance,  there  is  not  a line  of  his  writing  or  a 
sentence  of  his  public  utterances  to  indicate 
such  knowledge. 

“Mr.  Cortelyou  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  because  he  had  shown  great  astute- 
ness as  a collector  and  disburser  of  campaign 
contributions,  but  surely  these  are  not  the 
qualifications  of  a successful  minister  of 
finance  during  a period  of  great  financial 
disturbance. 

“Not  only  does  the  crisis  itself  require  a 
Secretary  of  great  ability  and  character  who 
can  inspire  public  confidence,  but  important 
complicated  and  vital  financial  questions 
such  as  currency  reform  and  a central  bank 
of  issue  will  soon  come  before  Congress,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  under  its  present 
head  can  be  of  little  if  any  assistance  in  solv- 
ing these  problems. 

“The  act  of  Seprember  2,  1789,  creating 
the  Treasury  Department,  provides  that 
‘it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the 
improvement  and  management  of  the  revenue 
and  /or  the  support  of  public  credit .’ 

“What  plans  for  the  support  of  the  public 
credit  could  Mr.  Cortelyou  propose  which 


would  command  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  Congress  for  a single  minute  ? 

“With  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the 
World  again  asks  if  his  appointment  was  not 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  blunders  the 
President  has  yet  made,  and  all  the  greater 
blunder  because  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  has 
no  head  for  business,  law  or  finance.’* 

“Blunder”  is  we  think  far  too  mild  a term 
for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  to  the 
head  of  the  treasury  department  at  a time 
when  more  than  ever  perhaps  in  our  history 
it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  be  absolutely  free  from 
entangling  alliances  with  Wall  street  high 
finance,  with  trusts  and  corporation  interests, 
and  a man  of  the  broad  statesmanship  and 
lofty  patriotism  of  an  Albert  Gallatin  and  a 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  wedded  to  the  moral' 
courage  and  aggressive  honesty  of  a Benjamin 
H.  Bristow.” 

In  commenting  on  Secretary  Cortelyou's 
amazing  innovation  and  the  act  under  which 
he  and  President  Roosevelt  pretend  they  find 
warrant  for  the  extraordinary  bond  issue, 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post,  in  his  admirable  weekly. 
The  Public,  well  observes: 

“They  do  this  under  a law  which  allows 
it  when,  and  only  when,  the  financial  necessi- 
ties of  the  government  require  it,  and  yet  at 
a time  when  the  government  has  a financial 
surplus  and  therefore  no  financial  necessities, 
we  beg  leave,  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
law  and  order,  to  rise  up  and  meekly  remark 
that  this  plain  defiance  of  the  law,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  deposits  of  public 
money  in  private  banking  institutions,  sug- 
gests anew  the  suspicion  that  lawlessness  and 
high  financiering  are  often  indistinguishable.” 


A WINTER’S  JOB. 
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HOW  CRAFTY  MR  CORTELYOU  WAS  CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT. 


FOLLOWING  hard  on  the  heels  of  the 
press  dispatches  announcing  that  Arch- 
bakop  Ireland  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  nomination  of 
his  very  good  friend.  Secretary  Cortelyou, 
far  the  presidency,  came  the  news  that  the 
chairman  of  the  national  committee  was 
industriously  selecting  candidates  that  were 
pledged  to  Roosevelt,  but  who  in  the  event 
of  the  President ’a  not  running  could  be  counted 
on  to  cast  their  votes  for  the  campaign  fat- 
fryer  whose  intimate  relations  with  the  great 
gamblers  of  Wall  street  and  the  corporation 
chiefs  was  such  as  to  render  him  a wholly 
acceptable  candidate  to  the  interests.  Mr. 
Cortelyou  knew  that  the  President  did  not 
intend  to  run  at  the  next  election,  but  he  also 
knew  that  the  delegates  and  the  people  at 
large  did  not  know  this  fact,  so  as  national 
chairman  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  was  in  a position  to  steal  a march  on  all 
the  other  candidates.  The  plan  was  deep 
laid  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
behind  the  sly,  crafty  and  jesuitical  national 
chairman  were  the  great  high  financial  inter- 
ests that  have  such  unbounded  faith  in 
Cortelyou  and  which  are  so  industrious  in 
denouncing  every  man  who  insists  on  honest 
business  methods  and  the  exposure  and 
punishment  of  the  criminal  rich. 

Since  the  notorious  campaign  of  Mark 
Hanna,  which  resulted  in  the  securing  of 
Southern  delegates  that  were  supposed  to  be 
for  Mr.  Reed,  the  South  has  been  a happy 
hunting  ground  for  would-be  Republican 
candidates  who  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
political  bosses  and  the  industrial  autocracy; 
and  it  was  with  the  southern  delegates' that 
Mr.  Taft’s  friends  found  with  dismay  that 
Mr.  Cortelyou  was  playing  havoc  with 
Taft’s  chances  by  selecting  men  amenable 
to  the  chairman.  So  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
induced  to  make  a final  declaration  before 
he  had  intended  to  do  so.  This  declaration 
checked  Mr.  Cortelyou’s  attempt  to  get 
delegates  under  false  pretenses,  and  he  is 
represented  as  becoming  extremely f enraged 
the  President’s  action.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
however,  has  pacified  the  Secretary-Chair- 
tt n sod  all  is  represented  as  happy  in  the 
oSdal  family  - 


It  is  not  impossible  that  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou might  make  things  unpleasant  if  he 
chose  to  tell  tales  out  of  school,  and  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will 
openly  antagonize  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  reason  why  Mr. 
Cortelyou  should  be  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  as  his  public  life  has  been  sin- 
gularly barren  of  beneficent  results.  His 
only  important  act  has  been  his  extra-legal 
and  constitutional  effort  to  help  the  banks 
during  the  recent  panic  caused  by  his  high 
finance  friends,  by  straining  beyond  its 
intention  the  meaning  of  a permission  given 
for  governmental  emergency  during  the 
Spanish  War.  True,  Mr.  Cortelyou  was 
phenomenally  successful  as  a campaign 
collector  in  getting  the  great  gamblers  and 
lawless  corporate  interests  to  contribute 
princely  sums  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt while  presumably  deceiving  the  President 
and  leading  him  to  believe  that  the  great 


From  the  Kladderadatach,  Berlin,  Germany. 
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corporate  interests  were  not  paying  anything 
into  his  campaign  fund;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  very  hey-day  of  Cortel- 
you's  harvest  in  Wall  street,  President  Roose- 
velt branded  the  charge  made  by  his  opponent, 
that  corporate  interests  were  contributing  to 
Mr.  Cortelyou's  campaign  fund,  as  a delib- 
erate falsehood. 


One  thing  is  certain:  Mr.  Cortdyoa 
would  be  almost  as  acceptable  to  the  Wall 
street  gamblers,  the  high  financiers  and  the 
law  defying  trusts  as  Elihu  Root,  and  more 
than  this  need  not  be  said  to  show  that  no 
sincere  friend  of  genuine  reform  and  popular 
government  would  think  of  supporting  such 
a man  for  the  presidency. 


MR.  WATSON’S  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  CONFISCATORY  PLEA  OF 

THE  RAILWAYS. 


MR.  THOMAS  E.  WATSON  is  doing 
some  excellent  work  for  fundamental 
democracy  in  his  Jeffersonian  Magazine  t by 
showing  the  essentially  despotic  action  of 
the  Federal  judges  who  are  seeking  to  nullify 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  states  to  protect  the 
citizens  from  the  extortions  due  to  the  crim- 
inal action  of  the  great  railway  corporation 
magnates  who  have  watered  stock  and  who 
gamble  with  securities  in  such  a way  as  to 
impoverish  the  people  and  to  constantly 
disturb  legitimate  business.  In  speaking  of 
the  menace  to  free  government  of  those 
modem  tools  of  corporate  interests  who 
through  the  influence  of  predatory  wealth 
have  been  elevated  to  the  bench  and  who 
hold  themselves  above  the  people  or  the 
State,  Mr.  Watson  well’ observes: 


trust- 31 1 h ^2  OjO 1 0 1 0 
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Slay,  in  Detroit  Journal. 

COMING  ON  BEHIND. 


“It  is  monstrous  that  such  men  as  Jonas 
of  Alabama  and  Pritchard  of  North  Carolina 
should  usurp  powers  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  does  not  dare  to  grasp. 

“Would  Mr.  Roosevelt  venture  to  forbid 
the  Corporations  Commission  of  Virginia  to 
exercise  a legislative  authority,  vested  in  the 
Commission  by  law? 

“Would  he  order  the  Governor  of  Ala- 
bama, the  Attorney-General,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  State,  not  to  enforce  the  laws 
which  they  are  sworn  to  enforce  t 

“Certainly  not.  The  President  has  no 
such  legal  authority  nor  have  the  Federal 
Judges . 

“The  Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  establish,  in  behalf  of  the 
States,  the  time-honored  principle  that  the 
Sovereign  shall  not  he  sued  by  the  Subject, 
save  by  his  own  consent. 

“Chisholm  had  sued  the  State  of  Georgia; 
and  the  Great  Usurper,  John  Marshall — he 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  disgraceful  conduct 
of  the  Aaron  Burr  trial,  had  sought  to  compel 
President  Jefferson  to  reduce  himself  to  the 
level  of  a common  witness! — had  held  that  a 
private  citizen  could  sue  a sovereign  State. 

“The  decision  created  such  universal  dis- 
satisfaction that  the  States  adopted  the 
Eleventh  Amendment,  for  the  expressed 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  that  sort  of 
thing. 

“A  railroad  corporation  is  a private  citizen, 
and  when  it  brings  a case  against  the  State 
authorities , it  is,  of  course,  suing  the  State." 

In  speaking  of  the  latest  popular  plea 
which  the  corporation  lawyers  are  advancing 
as  an  excuse  for  the  continued  plunder  of 
the  people  for  the  enrichment  of  the  holders 
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of  watered  stock  in  public-service  corpora- 
tions, Mr.  Watson  says: 

M Reduced  to  its  literal  meaning,  this  is 
what  the  Railroads  claim: 

M*We  demand  the  right  to  water  our  stock 
whenever  we  get  ready.  We  demand  the 
ijght  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
employing  Press  Agents  and  Special  Counsel 
to  debauch  public  men  and  to  mis-guide 
public  opinion.  We  demand  the  right  to 
collude  with  the  Express  Companies,  so  that 
those  robbers  who  divide  among  themselves 
net  profits  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  may 
cany  the  cream  of  our  business  at  fancy 
prices, — the  secret  being  that  the  inner 
clique  which  controls  the  Express  Company 
is  also  the  inner  clique  which  controls  the 
ra&road.  We  demand  the  right  to  pay  huge 
salaries  to  figure-heads  and  dummies,  who 
pose  as  officers  of  the  roads  when,  in  fact, 
they  are  used  to  cloak  and  conceal  actual  con- 
ditions which  the  law  prohibits . We  demand 
the  right  to  grant  free  tickets  to  the  extent  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  on  the  good  side 
of  Congressmen,  Legislators,  Judges,  and 
other  officials,  from  whom  we  seek  favors 
which  we  ought  not  to  have . We  demand 
the  right  to  continue  our  reckless  mismanage- 
•Muf,— our  refusal  to  adopt  safety  appliances; 
our  refusal  to  put  road-bed  and  bridges  in 
first-class  condition;  our  refusal  to  double- 
track, to  abolish  the  grade-crossing,  to  adopt 
the  automatic  switch,  to  employ  the  most 
competent  men  and  a sufficiency  of  them; — 
we  demand  the  right  to  continue  this  ruinous 
policy,  although  it  results  in  frightful  loss  of 
life  and  damage  suite  which  cost  us  an  immense 
amount  of  money** 

Mr.  Watson  shows  that  the  railways  demand 
all  the  above  things,  and  then,  when  the  peo- 
ple, exasperated  at  the  extortions  practiced, 
seek  relief  in  an  orderly  way  through  legisla- 
tion, the  railways  call  upon  the  corporation 
lawyers  to  instruct  the  corporation  judges 
“to  block  the  wheels  of  government  by 
pleading  confiscation.”  He  represents  the 
rad  ways  as  concluding  their  plea  as  follows: 

M'We  will  say  that  unless  we  are  allowed 


Bradley,  in.Chioago  News. 


ASPERITIES  OF  WINTER  SPORT. 

to  continue  to  mismanage  our  property  just 
as  we  are  now  doing,  we  will  lose  our  net 
profits,  and  thus  our  entire  estate  will  be  Con- 
fiscated. 

“‘We  will  not  only  say  this,  but  will  swear 
to  it  And  while  the  facts  we  swear  to,  in 
the  Plea  of  “ Confiscatory,”  are  wholly 
different  from  the  fads  which  we  swore  to 
when  we  made  our  Tax  Returns , still  we  will 
perjure  ourselves  like  gentlemen,  to  maintain 
a system  demanded  of  us  by  the  Wall-street 
rascals  who  own  us/” 

This  is  an  admirable  summing  up  of  the 
amazing  position  taken  by  the  railways 
against  the  people — a position  which  is 
exasperating  the  wealth-creators  and  which 
will  tend  to  increase  the  popular  demand 
that  the  government  take  over  the  railway 
properties  for  the  people,  at  the  cost  of 
replacing  the  same.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  student  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  can  fail  to  see  that  either 
the  people  must  own  and  operate  the  ines- 
timably valuable  public  utilities,  or  the 
government  will  be  debauched  and  the 
people  exploited  and  oppressed  by  unscru- 
pulous bands  greedy  for  the  vast  wealth  that 
can  be  reaped  from  monopoly  rights  in  public 
utilities. 
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MR* BRYAN  AND  THE  CORPORATION-OWNED  PRESS. 


THE  KEPT  editors  of  some  of  the  great 
corporation  journals  seem  greatly 
exercised  over  the  plain  statement  of  facts 
which  Mr.  Bryan  has  recently  been  making 
in  regard  to  the  prostitute  press  of  America; 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
facts  but  who  knows  that  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Bryan  are  the  simple  truth, 
and  a truth  that  it  is  vitally  important  for  the 
people  to  keep  in  mind,  for  the  hope  of  free 
government  depends  on  the  awakening  of  the 
masses  to  the  fact  that  the  wells  of  public 
opinion  are  being  systematically  poisoned  by 
special  or  privileged  interests.  Mr.  Bryan, 
in  speaking  of  the  poison  press,  said: 

“A  great  many  of  the  big  daily  papers  are 
owned  or  controlled  by  Trusts  and  corpora- 
tions. Their  editors  are  but  tools  in  the 


hands  of  schemers.  They  chloroform  the 
people,  telling  them  things  are  all  right, 
while  the  Trusts  come  along  and  pick  their 
pockets.  These  editors  are  but  the  mouth- 
pieces of  the  great  Trusts,  and  they  write 
what  they  are  told  to  write  by  those  who 
would  fleece  the  people.” 

With  great  newspapers  day  by  day  delib- 
erately misrepresenting  such  men  as  Mr. 
Bryan  and  justifying  the  criminal  rich  at 
every  turn  or  seeking  to  further  the  well -laid 
plans  of  the  high  financiers  and  public  plun- 
derers, it  is  surely  time  for  thinking  and 
conscience-guided  men  and  women  to 
awaken  from  their  lethargy  and  organize 
for  aggressive  warfare  on  the  enemies 
of  free  government,  common  honesty  and 
morality. 


MIL  LANGDON  ON  THE  PRESENT  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN 
DEMOCRACY  AND  GRAFT. 


AT  THE  present  time,  when  the  attor- 
neys and  hirelings  of  the  criminal 
rich  are  so  busy  striving  to  convince  the 
unthinking  that  the  late  panic  was  due  to  the 
agitation  against  railway  and  corporation 
lawlessness,  and  that  the  security  of  business 
depends  on  a cessation  of  all  such  agitation, 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  some  strong  men 
dearly  outlining  the  real  issue.  In  an  able 
address  delivered  before  the  City  Club  of 
Boston  on  December  13th,  Mr.  William  H. 
Langdon,  the  district  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  accomplished  such  effective  work 
in  uncovering  the  corrupt  alliance  of  the 
public-service  corporations  and  the  Ruef- 
Schmitz  machine,  stated  the  case  in  perhaps 
as  concise  and  effective  a manner  as  it  has 
yet  been  presented,  in  the  following  words: 

“The  struggle  is  on  between  democracy 
and  graft,  and  one  or  the  other  must  go  down. 
One  upholds  the  morals  of  men,  while  the 
other  destroys  all  that  is  good. 

“When  the  fierce  hunger  of  business 
attacks  the  government  it  is  government, 
not  business,  that  must  give  way,  and  the 


doctrine  of  graft  is  responsible.  It  means 
that  when  a railroad  corporation  wanted 
franchises  it  gave  Abraham  Ruef  $14,000  to 
deliver  a delegation  to  elect  a governor  for 


Bradley,  In  Chicago  News. 


Thb  J at  villi  Bunch. — “ Come  on  fellers;  let  *s  held 
her  back]  ” 
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McCutefcoon,  In  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE  NEW  JUGGERNAUT. 

California,  who  would  be  favorable  to  their 
interests  instead  of  the  State. 

“It  was  the  short-sighted  men  to  whom 
crime  is  no  sin  that  brought  about  the  money 
stringency  in  this  country.  They  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  make  the  people  suffer 
and  then  said  it  was  this  graft  prosecution 
which  was  responsible. 

“So  in  San  Francisco,  when  Spreckles 
gave  his  check  and  his  services  to  his  native 
city  that  it  might  be  cleansed,  he  was  socially 
ostracised,  deposits  were  drawn  from  the 
bank  of  which  he  was  president,  while  the 
grand  jurors  appointed,  by  judicious  boy- 
cotting, sustained  heavy  losses,  but,  be  it  said 
to  their  credit,  they  never  flinched. 

“To  support  graft  the  allied  corporations 
bought  up  the  weekly  papers.  Behind  them 
were  the  cutest  minds  of  the  business  world. 
They  put  unlimited  money  into  the  recent 
political  campaign  and  established  an  immense 
law  office  and  hired  a score  of  detectives. 

“To  offset  this  we  had  to  put  out  the  money 
offered  by  Mr.  Spreckles  and  his  friends. 
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We  hired  detectives  and  procured  the  services 
of  the  best  attorneys  and  detectives  in  the 
country.  To  get  at  the  foundation  of  the 
crimes  we  had  to  promise  immunity  baths  to 
several.  I have  been  asked  repeatedly  what 
was  to  be  done  with  Abraham  Ruef.  I 
cannot  say,  and  the  reason  is  he  will  get  just 
what  he  earns.  We  are  after  the  men  higher 
up. 

“We  believe  that  this  prosecution  has  a 
moral  as  well  as  a legal  effect.  It  is  time  to 
stop  the  cynicism  of  the  people  against 
government;  to  stop  the  brazen  effrontery  of 
die  brazen  rich  who  sit  by  and  think  they 
can  buy  judges  until  justice  becomes  a 
travesty.  We  are  after  the  men  higher  up, 
so  as  to  make  criminal  acquisition  unprofit- 
able and  to  make  young  women  and  men 
believe  that  dishonesty  does  not  pay  and  that 
the  greatest  good  comes  from  an  honest  life.9* 


Donnell,  in  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


“TIME  IS  MONEY.”— JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER. 
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FINDLAND’S  RADICAL  PROHIBITION  LEGISLATION. 


IN  THE  December  Arena  we  published  a 
very  informing  paper  by  Charles  R. 
Jones,  reviewing  the  growth  of  the  temper- 
ance movement  in  America  and  the  astonish- 
ing spread  of  prohibition  legislation  during 
the  past  two  decades.  After  that  paper  was 
set  up,  Alabama  enacted  a prohibition  law, 
in  spite  of  the  urgent  protest  of  Mobile, 
leading  citizens  of  which  city  declared  that 
Mobile  would  secede  from  the  state  in  the 
event  of  its  passage. 

The  American  prohibition  laws  and  meas- 
ures, however,  are  mild  indeed  compared 
with  the  drastic  act  recently  passed  by  the 
Parliament  of  Finland, — an  act  which  it  is 
thought  that  the  Czar  may  veto.  This  bill 


prohibits  the  manufacture,  sale,  use  or  posses- 
sion of  alcoholic  spirits  in  any  form,  including 
wine  and  beer.  Wine  is  even  barred  from  the 
communion  table,  though  spirits  in  various 
forms  may  be  used  for  medicinal  or  mechan- 
ical purposes  and  may  be  kept  and  dispensed 
for  Russian,  soldiers.  Heavy  penalties  are 
provided  to  be  meted  out  to  violators,  ranging 
from  a minimum  fine  of  (20  to  three  years  of 
penal  servitude.  No  compensation  is  given 
to  the  owners  of  breweries  or  distilleries. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  it  would  be  well 
for  those  who  indiscriminately  indulge  in 
denouncing  socialists  as  favoring  drink  and 
disorder  to  note,  that  there  are  eighty  socialist 
members  in  the  Parliament  of  Finland. 


THE  CASE  OF  BERNARR  MACFADDEN 


PERSONALLY  we  have  not  been  follow- 
ing the  case  of  Mr.  Bernarr  MacFad- 
den,  nor  have  we  had  the  time  for  the  last 
few  years  to  read  his  publication;  but  from 
what  we  have  known  of  the  work  of  the 
editor  of  Physical  Culture  in  former  years  in 
his  brave  battle  against  essential  immorality 
and  various  evils  that  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  normal  development  of  the  people,  we 
do  not  doubt  but  that  his  arrest  and  Joon- 
viction  are  on  a par  with  the  infamous  perse- 
cutions that  have  for  years  at  intervals  been 
meted  out  to  Moses  Harmon  and  other  per- 
sons who  have  battled  against  prostitution 
within  the  marriage  bond  and  immorality  in 
general. 

From  a correspondent  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  MacFadden's  case  we 
have  received  the  following  news  note  in 
regard  to  the  conviction,  which  we  present 
to  our  readers.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
case  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  it  is  extremely  important  to  the  people  that 
the  rights  and  limits  of  postal  censorship  be 
established,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
under  the  Constitution.  The  following  is 
the  note  in  question: 

“Bernarr  MacFadden,  publisher  of  Physical 
Culture,  whose  energies  and  abilities  have  for 


many  years  been  directed  towards  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  race,  has,  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  before  the  United 
States  District  Court,  been  sentenced  to  pay 
a fine  of  two  thousand  dollars  and  to  serve  a 
term  of  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  on  a 
charge  of  sending  improper  literature  through 


Morris,  in  Spoknne  Spokesman-Review. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  WIFE  BEATER 
AND  HOME  DE8ERTERT 

Some  advocate  the  whipping  poet,  some  the  solitary  oell, 
and  some  the  stocks,  but  the  anger  of  pablie  soorn  can  be 
made  a powerful  agent  to  drive  him,  an  outoast  from  de» 
eent  society. 
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Donahey,  in  CMtad  Plain  Dealer. 


THE  END  OF  THE  LINE. 


the  mails.  Mr.  MacFadden’s  real  offense  is 
that  he  is  a radical  thinker  with  a large  and 
influential  following,  and  his  views  upon 
what  constitutes  a plane  of  high  morality  are 
apparently  at  a wide  variance  with  the  narrow 
official  methods  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment. It  is  a thousand  pities  that  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  MacFadden  should  be  punished 
for  seeking  to  benefit  his  brothers,  but  his 
martyrdom  serves  an  important  and  necessary 
purpose;  a certain  number  of  noble  victims 
must  suffer  the  stripes  before  the  stain  of  the 
infamous,  blackmailing  Comstock  law  is 
wiped  from  the  statutes. 

“However,  Mr.  MacFadden  is  not  in  the 
penitentiary  as  yet,  neither  has  he  paid  the 
fine,  and  he  is  making  a valiant  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  He  has  appealed  his 
sentence  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  in  the  chambers  of  that  august  body  will 
be  threshed  out  the  question,  * Is  it  a Crime 
to  Expose  Crime  ?’ 

Mr.  MacFadden  believes  that  his  constitu- 
tional rights  have  been  infringed  upon  by 
the  Postal  authorities  and  that  the  Post-Office 
people  have  exceeded  their  constitutional 
lights  in  preventing  the  publication  of  the 
ferial  story,  which  caused  all  the  trouble, 
from  being  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
people  at  large.  The  story  that  caused  Mr. 


MacFadden  to  be  pursued  by  Anthony 
Comstock  was  a serial  story,  entitled,  "Grow- 
ing to  Manhood  in  Civilized  (?)  Society/ 
Mr.  MacFadden  decided  to  print  this  story 
because  he  thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a 
drastic  awakening.  He  thought  that  this 
serial  story,  which  laid  bare  many  terrible 
and  glaring  evils,  might  be  a power  towards 
the  evolution  of  the  higher  morality  and  a 
nobler  conception  of  life  that  would,  from 
the  standpoint  of  sex,  effect  as  much  as  has 
been  accomplished  in  another  direction  by 
Upton  Sinclair’s  famous  The  Jungle  against 
the  packing-house  evils,  or  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  immortal  Unde  Tom's  Cobm  against 
the  slave  traffic. 

“The  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  was  a 
distinct  surprise  to  Mr.  MhcFadden,  but  it 
has  not  deterred  him  in  his  purposes  and  his 
ideas.  He  will  fight  what  he  terms  "persecu- 
tion and  not  prosecution’  to  the  bitter  end. 
In  addition  to  carrying  his  case  to  the  highest 
court  of  the  land,  he  will  go  on  an  extended 
lecture  tour  through  the  United  States  and 
will  tell,  in  a simple,  earnest  and  straight- 
forward manner,  his  side  of  the  case,  with  the 
hopes  of  awakening  public  interest  and 
public  support. 


Johnson,  in  Wflshirae  Magasine,  New  York. 


•'THE  SCHOOLMASTER  IS  ABROAD.'* 
As  the  Socialist*  See  It. 
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A PROTEST  AGAINST  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


FROM  Captain  W.  E.  P.  French,  U.S.A., 
one  of  our  esteemed  contributors,  we 
have  received  the  following  earnest  and 
thoughtful  protest  against  corporal  punish- 
ment of  the  young,  which  we  take  pleasure 
in  publishing,  as  admirably  expressing  our 
own  views  and  the  ideals  for  which  The 
Arena  has  long  contended. 

“That  apparently  sane,  kindly,  decent  and 
respectable  people  should  seriously  advocate 
corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools  of 
a twentieth-century  democracy  is  incompre- 
hensible, and  it  is  a disagreeable  and  shame- 
ful reminder  that  some  of  us,  at  least,  are 
still  brutal  and  stupid  barbarians  badly 
disguised  by  a thin  veneer  of  civilization. 

“Are  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  propose 
a return  to  the  discredited  methods  of  the 
dark  ages  Christians  ? Are  they  believers  in 
the  teachings  of  the  gentle,  loving  Nazarene  ? 

“‘Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child9  is  the 
mftTim  of  a coward,  a weakling  or  a coarse- 
grained tyrant. 

“The  teacher  that  cannot  maintain  disci- 
pline without  the  rod  is  unfit  to  teach,  and 
should  apply  for  a position  as  wielder  of  the 
knout  in  Siberia,  slave-driver  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  or  executive  officer  of  the  Delaware 
whipping-post. 

“No  weil-poised,  just,  self-controlled,  warm- 


Bradley,  In  Chioago  News. 


hearted  man  or  woman  needs  to,  wants  to,  or 
would,  beat  a child. 

“The  best  children  I have  ever  known 
came  from  families  where  no  blows  were 
ever  struck,  the  worst  from  so-called  homes 
where  might  made  right,  and  cruel  strength 
striped  its  own  flesh  and  blood. 

“I  have  handled  boys  (several  hundred  of 
them)  for  four  years  in  a great  school  where  I 
am  the  head  of  the  military  department. 
Their  ages  ranged  from  seven  to  twenty-one, 
they  were  not  exactly  lambs,  some  were  very 
difficult  to  manage,  and  a few  were  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with.  But  (one  occasion 
excepted)  neither  I nor  any  other  member  of 
the  faculty  ever  laid  a hand  in  anger  on  one 
of  them;  and  a better  disciplined,  franker, 
nicer  or  more  loyal  lot  of  lads  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  (they  can  not  be  found  in  a school 
where  the  lash  is  used).  The  excepted  occa- 
sion was  when  an  Hi-balanced,  weak  and 
irritable  teacher  slapped  a boy  at  inspection 
for  wearing  dirty  gloves.  The  boy  stepped 
out  of  ranks  and  knocked  the  teacher  down. 
The  lad  was  sustained  by  the  school  authori- 
ties, the  man  apologized  to  him,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  the  master  was  replaced. 

“In  my  opinion,  no  human  being  is  good 
enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  dangerous 
power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon 
children,  especially,  upon  another  person’s 
children. 

“Kindness,  firmness,  self-control  and  even- 
handed]9  justice  (with  a little  wise  toleration  of 
ignorance,  fun  and  young  spirits)  will  make 
and  keep  good  discipline  in  any  school  or  any 
home. 

“Force,  fear  and  punishment  may  suppress 
the  symptoms,  but  they  intensify  the  disease. 
|&“  Guidance,  affection  and  reward,  justly 
and  generously  used,  will  remove  the  cause 
and  make  the  black  sheep  such  a light  gray 
that  anybody  but  a child-beater  would 
mistake  him"  for  a serviceable  white.  L ? 


“Dove  hear  the  children  weeping,  O my  brothers, 
p D Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  yean. 

They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their 
mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears.99 


W.  E.  P.  French,  U.S.A. 
Cornwall  on  the  Hudson,  N . F. 
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PROGRESSIVE  FARMERS. 


THE  GRANGES  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington  are  among  the  most  progres- 
sive organizations  of  that  wide-awake  com- 
monwealth; and  as  compared  with  the 
Granges  in  the  other  states  they  easily  rank 
first,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  action 
of  their  State  Grange: 

“The  speedy  adoption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendnm,  both  state  and  national/*  was 
declared  for,  also  the  recall,  and  there  was 
placed  in  operation  a system  for  the  direct 
election  of  officers  of  the  State  Grange. 
There  was  referred  to  the  local  granges  the 
question  of  whether  one-third  of  the  voters 
mt  a State  Grange  meeting  should  be  author- 
ized to  refer  a resolution  to  a referendum  of 
the  local  granges. 

It  was  also  said:  “The  general  welfare 
demands  an  exhaustive  and  thorough  tariff 
revision,  and  that  the  tariff  be  removed  from 
every  article  that  is  being  sold  in  a foreign 
market  cheaper  than  at  home/'  It  was 
further  said:  “We  uige  upon  the  members 
of  the  Granges  throughout  the  United  States 
to  take  speedy  action  and  use  every  influence 
at  their  command  to  secure  the  carrying  out 
of  the  sentiments  of  these  resolutions/* 

Progressive  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
were  demanded,  also  that  for  purposes  of 
taxation  there  be  a “separate  listing  of  the 
values  of  the  bounties  of  Nature,  the  common 
gifts  of  the  Creator  to  His  children  **  and  that 
“ Such  property  as  mines,  fishing  rights, 
timber  and  water  power,  to  be  taxed  at  a 
leasing  rate,  and  the  value  of  improvements 
to  be  taxed  at  a much  lower  rate  or  wholly 
exempted  from  taxation/’ 

The  Des  Moines  plan  for  municipal  legis- 
lative bodies  of  five  or  seven  members,  in 
combination  with  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall  was  strongly  urged,  together  with 
competitive  examinations  for  most  of  the 
minor  positions.  The  State  Master  was 
directed  “to  appoint  a committee  of  three  to 
confer  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  a state  law 
providing  that  all  minor  positions  in  the 
state,  county  and  city  service  shall  be  filled 
only  by  competitive  examinations,  thus  pro- 
viding that  the  rapidly  extending  public- 


service  shall  be  open  to  men  of  merit,  rather 
than  as  at  present  to  political  henchmen/* 

Another  resolution  declared:  “Inasmuch 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Union  Labor 
organizations  of  the  State  of  Washington 
have  united  their  efforts  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Granges  of  the  state  in  securing 
legislative  acts  in  the  interests  of  the  masses, 
therefore,  we,  the  delegates  of  this  conven- 
tion, do  hereby  urge  all  Grangers  within  the 
state  to  use  the  goods,  so  far  as  practicable, 
bearing  the  label  of  Union  Labor  manufac- 
ture/’ 

A grange  label  was  considered  and  referred 
to  the  local  granges. 

By  a rising  vote  Equal  Suffrage  was  again 
declared  for. 

The  status  of  the  direct-legislation  move- 
ment in  Washington  is  described  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  Master,  C.  B. 
Kegley.  He  said: 

“We  are  in  the  midst  of  progressive  political 
changes,  far  reaching  in  character,  and  which 
are  moving  with  great  swiftness.  Machine- 
rule,  the  rule  of  the  bosses,  is  being  ended. 
The  people  are  regaining  their  lost  sover- 
eignty. Though  we  failed  to  secure  the 
passage  of  our  Direct-Legislation  Bill,  it  was 
by  so  narrow  a margin  that  it  guarantees 
complete  success  in  the  next  legislature,  and 
it  is  only  a few  years  until  Direct-Legislation 
will  be  the  law,  not  only  in  a majority  of  the 
states,  but  in  the  nation.  In  twenty-one 
states  the  movement  has  succeeded  or  is  well 
under  way,  which  is  double  the  number  of 
two  years  ago,  while  the  number  of  pledged 
members  in  Congress  is  four  times  greater. 
One  hundred  and  seven  members  of  the 
present  National  House  are  pledged,  their 
obligation  being  to  vote  for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  advisory  initiative  and 
the  advisory  referendum  for  acts  of  Congress 
and  for  measures  passed  by  either  house. 
It  is  hoped  that  as  a result  of  last  year’s 
campaign  there  will  he  a pledged  majority  in 
the  National  House,  a pledged  president, 
with  a majority  vote  in  the  Senate  secured  by 
pledging  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  to 
vote  to  instruct  the  hold-over  Senators,  and 
to  vote  only  for  such  candidates  for  the  United 
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States  Senate  as  are  pledged  to  the  advisory 
vote  system.  The  condition  of  these  twenty- 
one  states  is  as  follows: 

“This  year’s  legislature  in  Maine,  Missouri 
and  North  Dakota  have  submitted  constitu- 
tional amendments  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

“In  Oklahoma  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion has  incorporated  the  system  in  the  pro- 
posed constitution. 

“In  eight  other  states  the  people  possess  a 
direct  vote  system  for  public  questions,  or 
have  adopted  it,  or  the  legislature  is  pledged. 
These  states  are  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Utah,  Illinois,  Texas  and  Ohio. 

“In  eight  more  the  initiative  and  referendum 
movement  is  progressing  rapidly.  These 
states  are  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  our 
own  state  of  Washington. 

“In  Maine  it  was  unanimous.  In  Okla- 
homa only  five  of  the  112  delegates  voted 
against  the  system.  In  Delaware  the  vote 
establishing  the  initiative  and  referendum  in 
the  city  of  Wilmington  was  unanimous. 


The  Pennsylvania  House  without  debate, 
without  amendment,  and  by  a unanimous 
vote,  has  passed  a bill  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators.  Thus  machine- 
rule  is  almost  a thing  of  the  past  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. So  wonderful  a political  change,  in 
so  short  a time,  has  never  been  equaled  in  this 
or  any  other  age. 

“By  another  year  complete  success  in 
every  northern  state  should  be  assured,  also 
National  success.  In  our  own  state  we  are 
making  rapid  progress  along  these  lines. 
The  political  boss  sees  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall. 

“How  best  can  the  campaign  be  carried 
on  ? We  should,  I believe,  improve  our 
system  for  questioning  candidates,  and  get 
ready  to  use  the  initiative  and  referendum 
when  we  get  the  system  installed.  If  we  do 
this  it  will  actively  interest  every  farmer  in 
the  state  and  tend  to  induce  him  to  join  with 
us.  We  must  organize  in  every  county,  and 
a wide-awake  campaign  along  the  lines 
indicated  will  help  us  to  accomplish  this  end." 

George  H.  Shirley. 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 

By  Ralph  Albertson. 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People’s  Rule. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Turned  Down. 

A GOOD  illustration  of  the  power  of  the 
referendum  and  also  of  the  unrepre- 
sentative character  of  so-called  representative 
government  was  furnished  by  a referendum 
vote  taken  in  Sacramento,  October  22 d. 
The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  had  applied 
for  franchises  for  entering  and  crossing  the 
ci ty,  which  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  over  the  city  trustees,  were 
refused.  A referendum  was  demanded  and 
the  people  voted  in  favor  of  the  franchises, 
turning  down  the  Southern  Pacific’s  “repre- 
sentative government"  henchmen  by  the 
vote  of  24  to  1,  the  majority  for  the  fran- 
chises being  about  4,000.  The  people  of  Sac- 
ramento had  been  thoroughly  misrepresented 
by  their  representaitves  in  the  City  Council, 
and  many  of  the  voters  of  Sacramento  who 
were  apparently  indifferent  toward  the  referen- 
dum before  this  occurred  are  to-day  enthusi- 
astic in  their  praise  of  it. 


▲.  F.  of  L.  for  Direct  Legislation, 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  which  had  its  annual  convention  at  Mil- 
ford, October  17th,  passed  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  members  of  the  executive  council  and 
the  legislative  committee  to  prepare  a bill  pro- 
viding for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
have  it  presented  and  pushed  at  the  approach- 
ing session  of  the  State  Legislature.  The 
great  fight  which  friends  of  this  movement  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  making  the  past  few 
years  for  the  passage  of  the  Public-Opinion 
Bill,  very  moderate  indeed  in  its  provisions, 
has  brought  out  such  determined  opposition 
from  Senator  Lodge  and  his  corporation 
cohorts,  that  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  more  economical  to  fight  for  a 
measure  that  will  carry  with  it  some  real  power 
for  the  people,  and  not  be  merely  advisory 
after  it  is  won. 

The  Public-Opinion  Bill  will  doubtless  be 
introduced  again  this  year,  and  it  may  be  that 
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this  fight  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  for  a real  viction  they  shall  be  removed  from  office  and 
referendum  will  result  in  the  Public-Opinion  shall  not  be  eligible  to  hold  office  for  a period 
B31  being  accepted  as  a compromise.  of  five  yean. 


Por  Michigan’s  Constitution. 

One  or  the  first  sections  offered  before  the 
Michigan  Constitutional  Convention  was  that 
of  F.  F.  Ingram,  the  veteran  direct-legislation 
worker  of  Detroit,  who  would  provide  for  the 
reservation  of  final  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  as  follows: 

“Section  1.  The  sovereign  power  in  state 
affairs  is  the  electors  of  Michigan,  subject  to 
tf le  limitations  in  the  national  constitution. 
The  sovereign  power  in  local  affairs  is  the  elec- 
ton  in  each  of  the  municipalities,  subject  to 
die  limitations  in  the  state  and  the  national 
constitutions. 

“Section  2.  Governmental  agents  must  be 
selected,  but  there  should  be  no  unnecessary 
delegation  of  power;  therefore  the  acts  of  legis- 
lative agents  shall  be  subject  to  a veto  power  in 
the  electors,  except  as  to  emergency  measures, 
and  the  electors  retain  the  power  of  direct  legis- 
lation for  statute  and  constitutional  law. 
Nominations  for  public  office  shall  be  by  direct 
vote.” 


A Connecticut  Referendum. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  recently 
voted  upon  a proposed  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution,  and  furnished  another  con- 
tradiction to  the  theory  that  the  affirmative  in 
ieferendums  always  win.  The  amendment 
proposed  among  other  things  an  increase  from 
$900  to  $500  in  the  pay  of  state  legislators;  and 
the  Connecticut  Yankee  is  nothing  if  he  is  n’t 
conservative  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The  vote 
was  15,000  for,  and  20,000  against. 

The  Wilmington  League  Active. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  League  of 
Wilmington  has  submitted  a communication 
to  the  city  council  requesting  that  body  to 
adopt  a resolution  requiring  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  street  and  sewer  departments 
to  pass  an  ordinance  in  keeping  with  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  vote,  taken  by  the  city  in 
Jane,  requiring  street-railways  to  care  for  the 
streets  used  by  them  and  to  keep  their  cars  in 
good  repair. 

Under  this  ordinance  the  directors  of  the 
department  would  be  liable  to  a fine  in  case 
they  should  fail  to  compel  the  electric-railway 
companies  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  pro- 
vided for  by  their  franchises.  In  case  of  con- 


Progress  of  People’s  Rule  in  Oregon. 

Oregon  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  where 
there  exists  a somewhat  strong  organization  of 
farmers  making  use  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Last  year  the  Oregon  Granges  initi- 
ated two  bills,  both  being  for  the  taxation  of 
gross  receipts  of  monopoly  corporations  that 
were  escaping  taxation.  The  voters  adopted 
the  bills  by  an  11-to-l  vote. 

The  next  legislature  still  refused  to  revise  the 
tax  law,  and  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
State  Grange  reported  that  while  the  last  legis- 
lature had  “appropriated  a very  large  amount 
of  money”  it  had  “failed  to  provide  for  the  tax- 
ation of  any  property  whatever  that  has  so  far 
escaped  its  just  share  of  tax  burden,  and  only 
through  the  initiative  will  it  be  possible  to  pass 
just  laws  on  taxation.”  The  State  Grange 
instructed  its  Worthy  Master  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  on  assessment  and  taxation, 
whose  findings  are  to  be  submitted  for  discus- 
sion and  review  by  the  various  county  granges 
and  county  councils  during  the  year,  and  then  % 
final  report  of  the  committee  is  to  be  submitted 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange. 

Last  year  the  State  Grange  appropriated 
$2,000  for  use  by  its  executive  committee  in 
referring  such  bills  of  the  legislature  as  should 
be  deemed  injurious  to  the  state.  The  next 
legislature,  though  not  charged  with  corrup- 
tion, passed  two  bills  which  toe  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Grange  has  ordered  to  a referen- 
dum vote,  with  a view  to  securing  a veto  by  the 
people.  Petitions  were  circulated  and  signed 
and  the  State  Grange  has  endorsed  the  move- 
ment. The  bills  that  are  objected  to  are  for 
the  compulsory  granting  of  railroad  passes  for 
members  of  the  legislature  and  other  state 
officers,  and  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for 
building  armories.  The  referendum  votes 
will  be  taken  next  June. 

The  State  Grange  instructed,  too,  that  its 
executive  committee  draft  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  and  initiate  the  same  for 
a vote  by  the  people  at  the  next  State  election, 
which  shall  deprive  the  legislature  of  the  power 
to  change  any  law  that  has  become  such 
through  the  initiative  petition  and  the  people’s 
vote. 

An  additional  complaint  against  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  State  Grange  is  that  it  has  so 
amended  the  procedure  for  submitting  meas- 
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ures  to  a vote  of  the  people  as  to  “ almost  pro- 
hibit its  use.”  These  are  the  words  of  the 
report  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  it  recommended  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  be  authorised  “to  have  pre- 
pared and  submitted  to  the  people  a law  that 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum as  much  as  possible.’*  The  action 
taken  by  the  State  Grange  was  that  the  execu- 
tive committee  bring  the  matter  before  the 
next  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  four  questions  named  in 
the  December  Arena  which  are  to  come  up  at 
the  June  election  under  the  referendum  peti- 
tions, there  are  nine  questions  which  have  been 
placed  upon  the  ballot  under  the  initiative 
clause  of  the  constitution.  One  of  these  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the  suffrage 
to^women.  Another  establishes  the  Recall. 
Another  provides  proportional  representation 
in  the  legislature.  Besides  these  constitu- 
tional amendments  there  are  proposed  statutes, 
one  of  which  provides  drastic  measures  for  cor- 
rupt practices  in  elections,  and  another  is  a 
prohibitional  law. 

The  State  has  filed  its  demurrer  to  the  suit  of 
the  Pacific  States  Telephone  & Telegraph 
Company  which  will  eventually  come  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Corpora- 
tion interests  are  taking  advantage  of  the  pres 
ent  situation  to  express  all  possible  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  system  of  direct-legislation. 

Mr.  Hobson  on  Switzerland. 

The  initiative  and  referendum,  in  their 
practical  workings  in  Switzerland,  find  more 
favor  with  the  eminent  English  publicist  and 
economist,  John  A.  Hobson,  than  with  a former 
American  minister  to  that  country  who  has 
recently  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hobson  writes  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  and  sums  up  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  referendum  as  follows: 

1.  That  it  provides  a remedy  for  intentional 
or  unintentional  misrepresentation  on  the  part 
of  elected  legislatures  and  secures  laws  con- 
formable to  the  actual  will  of  the  majority. 

2.  That  it  enhances  the  popular  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  law. 

3.  That  it  eliminates  much  waste  of  political 
energy  by  enabling  proposals  of  unknown 
value  to  be  submitted  separately  to  a quantita- 
tive test. 

Yet  the  greatest  service  of  dH  is  the  training 
in  the  art  of  self-government  which  the  refer- 
endum gives.  Says  Mr.  Hobson: 


“It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  * 
people  whose  direct  contribution  to  self- 
government  consists  in  a single  vote  cast  at 
intervals  of  several  years,  not  for  a policy  or 
even  for  a measure,  but  for  a party  or  a person- 
ality, can  be  or  is  capable  of  becoming  a gen- 
uinely self-governing  people.  Some  amount 
of  regular  responsibility  for  concrete  acts  of 
conduct  is  surely  as  essential  to  the  education 
of  a self-reliant  people  as  of  a self-reliant  indi- 
vidual.” 

And  through  the  referendum  alone,  as  com- 
pared with  the  representative  system,  is  “some 
amount  of  regular  individual  responsibility** 
for  the  concrete  acts  of  government  obtainable. 

This  is  a very  instructive  and  important 
endorsement  of  direct  legislation  and  deserves 
much  wider  reprint  in  the  American  press  than 
it  has  received.  Of  much  value  to  friends  of 
the  movement  is  Mr.  Hobson’s  description  of 
the  ballot  used  in  the  method  of  voting.  This 
is  a great  improvement  over  the  custom  usually 
employed  in  this  country.  As  the  word  “yes  ” 
or  “no”  must  be  written  in,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  error  nor  ambiguity  such  as  is  often 
the  case  where  the  words  “for”  or  “against” 
are  used. 


Hew  Jersey  Takes  a Step. 

Laws  providing  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates by  a direct  primary  vote  and  for  a popu- 
lar vote  in  the  selection  of  United  States  Sen- 
ators have  been  passed  by  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  and  were  signed  by  the  Governor, 
October  28th.  The  direct  primary  law  pro- 
vides for  the  selection  in  this  way  of  all  candi- 
dates except  the  Governor  and  members  of 
Congress.  One  hundred  voters  can  put  a 
name  on  a county  ballot  and  fifty  voters  c&n 
secure  a name  on  a municipal  ballot. 

The  act  providing  for  a popular  vote  in  the 
selection  of  United  States  Senators  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Colby  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session.  It  provides  that  not  less  than  1,000 
voters  of  a political  party  may  file  a petition 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  endorsing  any  mem- 
ber of  their  political  party  as  a candidate  for 
the  endorsement  of  that  party  for  United  States 
Senator.  Not  less  than  twenty  days  prior  to 
the  primaiy  election  copies  of  such  petitions 
must  be  transmitted  to  the  county  clerks  who 
shall  certify  to  municipal  clerks  the  name  or 
names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  endorsed 
by  petition  transmitted  to  him.  In  preparing 
the  official  ballots  for  the  primaries  the  munici- 
pal clerks  are  to  insert  thereon  the  words 
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44  favored  for  United  States  Senator,”  placing 
thereunder  all  the  names  certified  in  alphabet- 
ical order. 

In  filing  his  acceptance  of  a nomination  for 
the  office  of  State  Senator  or  member  of  the 
Assembly,  a candidate  may  sign  and  file  a copy 
of  one  or  two  statements,  which  are  to  be  made 
public  as  soon  as  all  acceptances  of  nomina- 
tions have  been  filed.  The  first  statement 
pledges  the  candidate  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator  who  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes  in  his  party  in  the 
county  at  the  primary  election,  and  the  second 
statement  pledges  him  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
who  receives  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
party  in  the  State. 

▲ Corporation  Invokes  The  Referendum. 

Referendum  petitions  by  which  it  is  sought 
to  compel  the  Common  Council  of  San  Diego 
Id  allow  the  people  of  the  city  the  right  to  vote 
on  a proposed  street-railway  franchise,  were 
put  into  circulation  by  £.  Bartlett  Webster, 
president  of  the  South  Park  and  East  Side 
Railway  Company.  The  petition  is  for  a 
street-railway  franchise  over  certain  streets  of 
the  city  in  extension  of  the  present  system. 
The  petition  has  been  refused  by  the  City 
Council,  and  now  the  most  unusual  spectacle 
is  presented  of  the  corporation  itself  appealing 
to  the  plebescite. 

Reform  Program  for  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  has  a State  Capitol  steal,  along 
with  the  usual  machine-rule  conditions.  And 
as  in  other  states  a strong  people’s-rule  cham- 
pion is  at  hand.  Hon.  George  W.  Donaghey 
is  a candidate  for  the  governorship  and  he  pro- 
poses a winning  program.  He  advocates  for 
die  State  the  submission  of  a constitutional 
amendment  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  a speech  announcing  his  candidacy  he  says: 

44  The  initiative  and  referendum  will  be  but 
another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  rule  by  the 
people.  It  will  enable  them  even  when  the 
men  they  have  elected  to  office  can  be  no  longer 
trusted,  to  recall  their  measures  and  pass  upon 
them  for  themselves.  Under  such  a safeguard 
die  capitol  outrage  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sibility. It  is  a double-action  measure  and 
serves  both  for  enacting  good  laws  and  repeal- 
ing bad  ones.  It  is  a safeguard  for  the  repre- 
sentative system  and  a reinforcement  for  the 
protection  of  the  people’s  will.  Laws  that 
affect  the  people's  welfare  could,  under  the  refer- 
endum, be  referred  back  to  the  people  for 


confirmation  or  rejection.  This  would  entirely 
do  away  with  boodling,  or  boodlers  could  not 
“ deliver  the  goods.”  Government  derives  its 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Then  it  seems  to  me  that  every  good  citizen 
must  approve  of  this  measure.” 

Miscellaneous  Items. 

Representative  Jefferson  Bouware  of 
Peoria  is  trying  to  secure  the  passage  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  of  a bill  referring  to  a refer- 
endum of  the  people  of  the  state,  the  question 
of  opening  the  Illinois  river  above  Peoria  for 
deep-water  navigation. 

The  people  of  Maine  are  hearing  more 
about  the  possibilities  of  resubmission  than  any 
other  one  question  in  connection  with  the  pend- 
ing state  constitutional  amendment.  The 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  constitutional 
amendments,  still,  through  the  initiative,  it 
does  open  the  door  for  the  people  to  make 
themselves  heard  on  this  question. 

The  Maine  government,  like  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  an  executive  council  and  pro- 
vides for  the  appointment  of  judges.  But  the 
people  of  that  state  are  beginning  to  desire  the 
election  of  their  state  auditor,  attorney  general, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  state  assessors, 
railroad  commissioners,  judges,  etc.,  and  they 
are  seeing  in  the  constitutional  amendments  an 
open  door  to  these  important  reforms. 

The  quiet  town  of  Pleasant  Valley,  West 
Virginia,  voted  down,  October  15th,  a bonding 
proposition  by  a vote  of  three  to  one. 

The  “New-Idea”  Republicans  of  New 
Jersey  have  declared  emphatically  that  the 
decision  of  the  form  of  excise  regulation  should 
be  by  the  voters  in  each  municipality  by  a ref- 
erendum vote. 

Rev.  W.  T.  S.  Lumbar  of  Newark  has 
openly  advocated  referring  the  whole  Sunday 
question  to  a referendum  vote.  Of  course  he 
is  opposed  to  the  legalized  opening  of  the 
saloon  on  Sunday,  but  he  believes  that  the  peo- 
ple should  decide  the  important  question.  In 
a sermon  on  this  subject  he  said : 

”1  am  no  more  afraid  to  trust  this  question 
to  the  ballots  of  the  American  people  than 
Elijah  was  to  put  to  a vote  the  question  of 
whether  the  Lord  should  be  God  or  not  in  that 
tragic  day  on  Carmel.'' 

The  citizens  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  voted 
at  the  November  election  on  several  referen- 
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dum  questions  including  a plan  to  change  the 
Board  of  Education  to  an  appointive  board  of 
nine  members,  the  establishment  of  a munici- 
pal electric-lighting  plant,  an  increase  of  salary 
for  policemen  after  a certain  period  of  service 
and  the  expenditure  of  a million  dollars  to 
secure  meadows  and  construct  docks. 

Alderman  Melmb  of  Milwaukee  is  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  that 
will  require  referendum  votes  on  all  important 
municipal  questions. 

The  people  of  Washington,  Indiana,  voted 
on  October  1st,  to  spend  $50,000  in  improve- 
ment of  their  electric-light  plant. 

The  taxpayers  of  Pleasant  Valley,  New 
York,  in  a vote  on  October  17th,  decided  to 
consolidate  the  various  school  districts  of  the 
town  and  build  a fine  union  school  building 
with  improved  advantages. 

The  people  of  Salem,  Mass.,  are  seriously 
considering  the  adoption  of  a new  form  of  city 
government  embodying  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  recall. 

A number  of  the  most  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  have  formed  a 
local  organization  known  as  the  Referendum 
Union  of  Quincy,  of  which  Mr.  Levy  H. 
Turner  is  secretary. 

A good  illustration  of  the  shameless  tactics 
of  the  corporation  politicians  is  furnished  in 
the  fact  that  every  member  of  the  gang  that 
tried  to  defeat  Brand  Whitlock  for  Mayor  of 
Toledo  was  pledged  to  a referendum  on  the 
pending  street-car  franchise.  These  pledges 
are  easily  obtained  under  such  pressure  as 
existed  in  Toledo  during  the  campaign,  but 
they  failed  to  deceive  enough  voters  to  accom- 
plishthe  purpose  in  view. 

The  people  of  Ware,  Massachusetts,  voted 
in  November  to  approve  the  purchase  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Deer  Hill  Reservation 
which  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  central 
Massachusetts. 

The  Michigan  State  Grange  did  good  work 
uTthe  campaign  for  the  election  of  members  of 
the  ‘ state  constitutional  convention.  Every 
candidate  was  questioned  and  his  reply  her- 
alded throughout  the  order. 

Mr..G.  J.  Kino,  field  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Direct-Legislation  League,  is  quoted  as  daim- 
ing  that  9 2 Ohio  legislators  have  pledged  them- 


selves to  vote  for  the  initiative  and  referendum 
bill  the  coming  winter,  73  votes  being  necessary 
to  pass  it.  This  bill  has  already  been  passed 
by  the  senate. 

The  referendum  votes  taken  on  the 
license  question  by  the  townships  in  New  York 
Stale  in  the  November  election,  were  in  most 
cases  the  leading  issue  of  the  election. 

Hon.  Robert  M.  Ferneld  of  West  Poland, 
Maine,  has  announced  that  he  will  be  a candi- 
date for  Governor  in  the  Republican  state  con- 
vention of  1908,  and  declares  himself  a very 
firm  believer  in  the  initiative  and  referendum 
which  are  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in 
that  election. 

Rev.  John  H.  Larrt,  pastor  of  the  Edge- 
wood  Congregational  Church,  Providence,  has 
recently  come  out  strongly  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

“The  present  method  of  voting  is  all 
wrong,”  he  said,  “because  it  is  impossible  to 
vote  for  questions,  and  we  have  to  vote  for  men 
who  may  or  may  not  represent  them.”  Refer- 
ring to  state  politics  he  said  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  election  of  a Senator,  and  he  declared  that 
with  present  conditions  it  would  be  almost  as 
well  to  put  the  office  up  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  a speech  at  Carnegie  Hall, 
November  20th,  spoke  favorably  of  the^initiative 
and  referendum. 


At  the  fourteenth  convention  of  the  New 
York  City  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  held 
at  Hotel  Astor,  October  18th,  a resolution 
offered  by  the  Business  Woman’s  League, 
endorsing  the  effort  of  the  New  York  Referen- 
dum League  to  secure  a direct  legislation 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  unani- 
mously passed. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  has  become  so  great  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  that  the  schools  all  over 
the  State  are  holding  debates  on  the  subject. 
It  is  difficult,  it  seems,  to  get  enough  speakers 
on  the  negative  side,  and  among  those  who 
have  written  to  us  for  points  have  been  some 
who  have  said  that  while  they  were  in  favor  of 
direct  legislation  they  must  make  an  argument 
on  the  other  side,  and  they  applied  to  us  to  help 
them.  The  Portland  Oregonian  says  that  it  is 
receiving  great  numbers  of  calls  from  princi- 
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pals*  superintendents,  and  teachers  of  various 
schools  in  Washington,  for  material  on  this 
•object,  which  it  is  unable  to  supply  in  such 
amounts  as  demanded,  and  therefore  refers  the 
applicants  to  back  numbers  of  the  Oregonian . 

Michigan  has  a new  law  providing  that  a 
referendum  may  be  demanded  by  the  people  of 
any  community  upon  the  acceptance  of  any 
proffered  bonds  from  saloon  men  seeking 
licenses. 

An  election  was  held  in  Delaware  on  Nov- 
ember 5th,  in  which  no  candidate  ran  for  office. 
The  whole  thing  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabl- 
ing the  people  to  pass  upon  a great  public 
question. 

The  New  York  State  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum League  questioned  every  candidate  for 
the  legislature  in  the  recent  election  as  to  his 
attitude  on  direct  legislation,  asking  for  a 
direct  pledge  of  his  support  for  an  initiative  and 


referendum  bill  to  be  introduced  in  the 
approaching  session  of  the  legislature. 

The  Referendum  League  of  Erie  County 
did  good  service  in  the  campaign,  questioning 
all  candidates  and  publishing  their  replies,  and 
also  by  insisting  upon  the  education  of  the 
voters  in  the  use  of  the  voting  machines. 

Twenty -one  charter  amendments  were 
voted  on  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  at  the 
recent  election. 

The  Missouri  Referendum  League  has  sent 
out  60,000  packages  of  literature,  each  one  con- 
taining three  pieces,  to  all  the  addresses  in  the 
telephone  directories  throughout  the  state. 
Dr.  Hill  got  up  the  literature,  and  it  was  very 
effective  indeed. 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  passed  favor- 
ably upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  Des 
Moines  charter.  Another  goal  won! 

j - Ralph  Albertson. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


By  Bruno  Beckhard, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research. 


Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities. 

THE  UNION  of  Canadian  Municipalities 
at  its  recent  meeting  placed  its  atti- 
tude on  Municipal  Ownership  on  record  in  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  as 
public  utilities  are  so  constituted  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  operated  by  competi- 
tion, they  should  either  be  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  the  government  or  should  be  operated 
by  the  public,  and  that  they  should  not,  in  any 
event,  be  left  to  do  as  they  please. 

That  municipal  ownership  should  not  be 
extended  to  revenue-producing  industries 
which  do  not  involve  public  health,  public 
safety,  public  transportation  or  the  permanent 
occupation  of  public  streets  and  grounds,  and 
similar  principles;  but  that  municipal  owner- 
ship should  not  be  undertaken  solely  for  profit. 

%.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  all 
future  grants  to  private  companies  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  public  utilities 
should  be  determinable  at  fixed  periods,  and 
that  meanwhile,  at  certain  stated  times  during 
such  period,  cities  should  have  the  right  to 


purchase  the  property  for  operation,  lease  or 
sale,  paying  its  fair  value. 

That  in  the  future  provision  be  made  for  a 
competent  public  authority  with  power  to 
require  from  all  public  utilities  a uniform  sys- 
tem of  records  and  accounts,  giving  all  the 
financial  data  and  all  information  concerning 
the  quality  of  service  and  the  cost  thereof,  such 
data  to  be  published  and  distributed  as  official 
reports. 

3.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  no 
stocks  or  bonds  for  public  utilities  should  be 
issued  without  the  approval  of  some  compe- 
tent public  authority,  thus  settling  the  capital 
by  official  investigation. 

That  a standard  rate  of  dividend  should  be 
fixed,  which  may  be  increased  only  when  the 
price  of  the  commodity  sold  or  the  rate  of 
transportation  has  been  reduced. 

4.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
where  the  management  of  public  utilities  is  left 
with  private  companies,  the  city  should  retain 
in  all  cases  an  interest  in  the  growth  and  profits 
of  the  future,  either  by  a share  of  the  profits  or 
a reduction  of  the  charges,  the  latter  being 
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preferable,  as  it  enures  to  the  benefit  of  those 
who  use  the  utilities,  while  a share  of  the  profits 
benefits  the  taxpayers. 

5.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
where  the  operation  of  the  public  utilities  is  by 
the  municipality,  there  should  be  a complete 
separation  of  the  finances  of  the  undertaking 
from  these  of  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  that  the 
bonds  issued  for  such  utilities  should  be  the 
first  charge  upon  the  property  and  revenue  of 
such  undertaking. 


These  resolutions,  it  will  be  noted,  are  in 
dose  corespondence  with  those  formulated  by 
the  Committee  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. 


League  of  American  Municipalities. 

The  annual  convention  of  this  League  at 
Norfolk  in  October  devoted  some  time  to  a dis- 
cussion of  municipal  ownership.  The  princi- 
pal address  upon  the  subject  was  a conservative 
opposition  to  municipal-ownership  and  was 
presented  by  Edward  A.  Moffitt,  Secretary 
of  the  Investigation  Committee  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  His  paper  was  responded 
to  by  Messrs.  Dunne,  Coatsworth,  Beardsley 
and  Cooke;  and  the  general  impression  con- 
veyed was  that  the  majority  of  members 
present  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Moffitt's  views. 
He  attributed  the  advance  of  municipal-own- 
ership to  “emotional  prejudice  and  error  in 
estimating  financial  results/*  He  did  not 
believe  that  we  had  yet  achieved  in  America 
the  “high  capacity  of  municipal  govern- 
ment 99  essential  to  successful  municipal- 
ownership;  not  because  of  a lack  in  our 
public  officials  but  because  of  the  absorption 
of  our  citizens  in  their  own  affairs.  The 
municipal-ownership  campaign,  he  believed, 
had  done  much  good  as  a punishment  and  a 
warning  to  public-service  corporations,  and 
had  been  beneficial  in  bringing  out  some  of 
the  latent  powers  of  our  state  and  city  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions; and  in  the  development  of  these 
powers  rather  than  in  the  removal  of  public 
utilities  from  private  control  lay  the  remedy 
for  present  objectionable  conditions.  Hie 
profits  of  private  corporations  under  municipal 
control  were  more  than  offset,  he  thought,  by 
“the  inability  of  municipal  plants  to  buy 
supplies,  materials,  brains  or  labor  as  cheaply 
as  private  industries." 

Ex-Mayor  Dunne  presented  the  other 
side.  He  said  that  the  friends  of  municipal- 


ownership  in  this  country  had  Imnatod  only 
that  any  enterprise  which  required  necessarily 
the  use  of  public  property  and  which  there- 
fore must  be  a monopoly  should  be  placed  in 
public  hands.  To  secure  the  best  possible 
public  services  at  the  lowest  practicable 
price,  economic  law  requires:  First,  that  a 
public  service  corporation  organized  to  sup- 
ply a perpetual  public  need  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  supply  such  need  perpet- 
ually. Secondly,  that  all  accounts  shall  be 
honestly  and  correctly  kept;  that  economic 
thrift  shall  be  insisted  upon  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  that  charges  for  the  use  of  these 
services  shall  bear  a fixed  relation  to  the 
necessaiy  cost  of  production.  Most  govern- 
ments have  erred  by  placing  dependence  upon 
the  principle  of  competition  instead  of  the 
principle  of  governmental  regulation.  For 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  latter  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  State  establish  a Department  of 
Public  Accounting  and  Inspection.  “Under 
a system  of  State  regulation  such  as  is  here 
advocated,  every  interest  of  users,  of  munici- 
palities, and  of  the  State,  will  be  best  served 
by  granting  exclusive,  perpetual,  and  untaxed 
franchises  to  public-service  corporations, 
which  can  then  render  the  best  obtainable 
service  at  the  lowest  profitable  rates,  and 
can  satisfy  the  users  of  their  services  that 
they  are  doing  so. 

The  discussion  showed  that  the  hysterical 
side  of  the  controversy  has  passed,  that 
both  sides  are  studying  facts  and  are  fixing 
their  attention  on  a compromise  which  has 
already  produced  excellent  results. 

Municipal  Markets. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  higher  in  American  cities  than  it  is 
in  Continental  cities,  largely  asa  result  of  our 
non-interference  with  respect  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  that  is,  our  lack  of  marketfregula- 
tion.  A few  of  our  cities  have  taken  up  the 
question  of  municipal  markets,  but  with  only 
slight  interest.  Boston,  Baltimore,  New 
Orleans  and  a number  of  smaller  cities  have 
each  established  a market  system,  but  none 
of  them  has  developed  it  very  for. 

In  Boston  the  market  is  in  charge  of  a 
public  official,  paid  by  the  fees  collected  from 
the  marketmen.  There  is,  however,  no 
attempt  to  regulate  or  to  standardize  prices, 
or  to  gather  statistical  data,  so  that  there  is 
now  no  real  advantage  to  the  consumers 
from  the  public  control  of  the  market  In 
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Bdtunote  the  system  is  very  much  the  same. 
Except  for  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  stalls 
the  control  here  is  also  ineffective.  Chicago 
has  no  market  buildings,  simply  a market- 
place. It  is,  however,  the  closest  market  in 
the  country.  One  can  buy  almost  all  products 
at  the  soil  for  less  money  than  anywhere  else 
m America.  The  city  is  the  fruit  market  for 
the  world,  due  chiefly  to  its  railway  facili- 
ties. New  Orleans  furnishes  the  best  example 
of  a municipal  market  The  city  operates 
four  markets  of  its  own,  which  yield  $10,000 
a year,  and  also  leases  rights  for  $186,000. 
In  this  instance  the  city  possesses  a monopoly 
and  the  few  private  enterprises  which  exist 
are  under  the  right  of  reversion  to  the  city. 

All  these  efforts,  however  slight,  have 
resulted  in  good  financial  gains.  Boston  nets 
a profit  of  $60,000  a year;  Baltimore,  about 
$50,000;  New  Orleans,  nearly  $79,000. 
Yet  only  a very  small  proportion  of  our  cities 
have  tinned  to  this  matter  at  all,  and  those 
that  have,  have  made  no  adequate  provision. 

In  contrast  with  this,  practically  all  the 
municipalities  of  continental  Europe  have 
monopolised  the  market  rights,  and  the 
markets  are  subject  to  public  control;  the 
cities  also  reserving  the  right  to  originate  new 
markets.  The  cities  there  are  doing  what  the 
commission  merchant  does  here.  We  are 
constantly  threatened  with  a monopoly  of  the 
necessities  of  life.  Hie  object  of  municipal 
markets,  says  E.  Thomas,  in  an  article  on 
“Paris  Stock  Markets,”  is  to  get  the  price  of 
provisions  down  to  the  minimum.  Conti- 
nental cities  realise  that  the  establishment  of 
a market  price  is  as  important  as  the  question 
of  the  tariff.  The  object  of  the  markets  is 
also  to  insure  an  established  relationship 
between  the  city  and  the  country,  thereby 
making  direct  access  to  the  city  more  easy 
lor  tiie  Canning  communities. 

Paris  has  by  far  the  best  markets  in  the 
world.  The  M Halles  Centrales"  is  the  great 
distributing  point  for  the  whole  city.  There 
are  ten  halls  of  which  three  whole  pavilions 
and  three  half-pavilions  are  devoted  to 
wholesale,  the  rest  to  retail  trade.  The 
outside  space  is  given  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  management  of  the  halls  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  but 
is  really  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Police.  Hie  sales  are  conducted  by 
persons  called  representatives  of  the  shippers, 
appointed  by  the  Police,  the  middleman’s 
commission  being  thus  avoided.  These  rep- 


resentatives receive  a certain  per  emit.,  fixed 
by  law,  for  their  services  in  conducting  the 
sales,  which  are  usually  by  auction.  The 
books  and  records  of  sale  are  always  subject 
to  inspection  by  the  proper  authorities. 
Sanitary  conditions  are  also  carefully  super- 
vised— in  fact  every  detail  is  carefully  watched* 
made  to  produce  revenue  where  possible,  or 
kept  from  doing  harm,  where  necessary. 

Direct  dealing  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer is  general.  The  wholesale  dealer  sets 
his  price  according  to  that  of  the  market, 
which  is  law.  The  price  set  in  Paris  is  the 
price  for  the  surrounding  country,  and 
special  agents  are  engaged  in  reporting  the 
prices  to  Belgium,  Spain,  parts  of  Germany, 
and  other  neighboring  districts.  Some  of 
these  agents  are  working  for  themselves,  the 
others  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  must  give  security  for  faithful  reports, 
and  agree  to  engage  in  no  other  business 
while  in  office.  They  note  and  report  the 
general  business  done,  and  it  is  from  their 
figure  that  the  price  is  compiled. 

The  Paris  market  is  extremely  easy  of 
access  (more  particularly  the  Paris  market 
price)  since  all  business  can  be  done  through 
one  of  the  representatives.  The  results  from 
the  system  are  regularity  of  standards  of 
price  and  quality,  direct  exchange  for  cash, 
and  guaranteed  sanitary  goods. 

In  Belgium,  Germany  and  Italy,  markets 
are  also  either  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
cities.  London  has  no  central  market  place. 
In  Convent  Garden,  however,  prices  are 
regulated  by  Parliament.  There  is  much  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  markets  in  our  American 
cities,  though  the  work  must  proceed  cau- 
tiously. The  market  is,  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics  and  society,  a necessity,  and 
the  time  is  near  when  we  will  realise  this 
fact.  The  alternative  is  a corner  in  the 
necessities  of  life. 


Municipal  Land  Owning. 

At  the  eighth  annual  Housing  Congress, 
held  in  London  in  August,  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Mewes  presented  a paper  on  Municipal 
Land  Owning.  Increased  population,  he 
says,  causes  increased  land  values.  Land 
values  depend  upon  the  use  to  which  the 
land  is  put  as  a consequence  of  the  working 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Expensive 
land  causes  the  erection  of  block  dwellings, 
but  such  dwellings  make  the  value  of  the 
adjoining  lands  go  up.  Where  the  land  is 
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intensively  used  there  are  a great  many 
changes  in  ownership.  The  government 
should  have  a definite  policy  of  land-devel- 
opment, so  that  it  shall  profit  by  this  growth. 
Many  German  cities  own  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  their  land. 

Municipal  land  may  be  utilized  in  different 
ways;  (a)  sold,  with  registered  conditions  to 
prevent  misuse  or  excessive  speculation, 

(b)  built  on  by  the  municipalities  themselves, 

(c)  leased  to  individuals  or  companies — more 
particularly  to  public-service  corporations. 
In  town  development,  three  things  should  be 
combined:  purchase  of  large  tracts,  a general 
plan,  and  regulated  building  laws.  A tax  on 
exchanges  in  land  or  on  the  unearned  incre- 
ment should  be  made,  to  prevent  excessive 
gains  from  the  sale  of  land. 


Swedish  Cities. 

Swedish  cities  have  established  beyond 
doubt  or  question  the  advantages  of  non- 
partisan municipal  government.  The  town 
councils  are  carefully  filled  by  men  selected 
from  the  different  professions,  with  a view  to 
governing  the  city  in  the  best  interests  of  all. 
All  the  councillors  have  equal  rights  and 
opportunities  for  discussion.  The  numerous 
standing  committees  are  kept  in  dose  touch 
with  the  people  by  being  given  the  right  to 
choose  their  chairmen  from  the  citizens  at 
large.  The  result  is  a very  live  and  sensitive 
body  willing  to  undertake  anything  that  will 
benefit  the  city.  Not  only  have  they  taken 
over  the  usual  matters  of  municipal  control, 
the  public  utilities,  but  also  baths,  recreation 
and  educational  centers,  libraries,  social 
settlements  and  the  like.  Some  cities  even 
have  a public  building  department.  Steps 
which  we  consider  as  reforms  have  long  been 
matters  of  course  in  Swedish  cities. 


Postal  Eeform. 

The  projects  for  a pareds-post  and  for  a 
postal  savings-bank  are  receiving  a new 
impetus  through  the  energy  of  Postmaster- 
General  Meyer.  He  is  driving  home  the 
absurdity  of  a parcels-post  treaty  with  foreign 
countries  unaccompanied  by  a parcels-post 
at  home.  The  advantages  of  a postal  savings- 
bank  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  foreign 
example.  Private  interests  alone  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure 
here,  and  Mr.  Meyer  is  rapidly  overcoming 
that  prejudice. 


Toronto,  Canada. 

Less  complaints  and  better  service  than 
ever  before,  an  increase  in  the  wages  of 
employes  of  10  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent.,  a 
saving  to  the  dty  of  $20  a night,  over  $7,000, 
or  nearly  25  per  cent. , is  the  record  of  Toronto’s 
first  year  of  municipal-ownership  of  its  gas 
plant. 

Mobile,  Alabama. 

Bt  the  purchase  of  the  Bienville  plant  the 
city’s  Department  of  Water-Works  is  in  a 
position  to  provide  for  a one-third  increase 
in  population.  In  the  one  year  of  operation 
the  net  gain  to  the  city  has  been  over  $8,200 
on  a total  revenue  of  $80,546.  Over  9,500 
feet  of  service  mains  have  been  laid  and 
many  extensions  are  planned.  The  Depart- 
ment is  making  an  inspection  of  plumbing 
and  water-fixtures  to  obtain  information  as 
to  connections,  size  of  houses,  etc.,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  bad  plumbing  and  other  sources  of 
leaks  which  increase  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Pasadena,  California. 

The  report  of  the  city’s  lighting  plant  for 
August  shows  that  the  city  was  furnished 
with  light  for  the  equivalent  of  800  16-candle- 
power  lamps  for  $1,105.88.  At  former  rates 
the  amount  of  light  used  by  the  municipality 
would  have  cost  $2,080.  The  municipal 
plant  in  its  second  month  of  operation  made 
a net  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  $974.97. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

In  exchange  for  the  validation,  and 
extension  for  fifty  years,  of  its  1905  franchise, 
the  Utah  Light  and  Power  Company  will 
remove  its  restrictions  of  the  city’s  use  of 
Big  Cottonwood  Creek  for  power  purposes 
only  in  connection  with  municipal  utilities 
and  properties,  and  allow  the  city  to  use  the 
power  for  whatever  purpose  it  wishes.  Pro- 
test was  made  when  the  restriction  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  franchise  on  the  ground 
that  it  effectually  barred  the  city  from  ever 
producing  electricity  for  street  lighting  or 
other  important  uses,  and  the  point  is  now 
before  the  courts.  If  the  new  franchise  is 
passed  it  will  validate  the  lapsed  franchise 
and  cause  for  complaint  will  cease. 

Berlin’s  Gas  Works. 

The  gas-works  owned  and  operated  by 
the  city  have  proved  extremely  profitable, 
while  the  gas  turned  out  is  of  excellent  quality 
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and  is  sold  to  consumers  at  a price  well 
below  the  average  price  in  the  large  cities  of 
America.  Instead  of  a deficit  the  budget 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  shows  a surplus  of 
not  less  than  fifteen  million  marks.  The 
employes  of  these  works  are  well  paid,  are 
insured  against  accident  by  the  city,  and  are 
entitled  to  a pension  after  twenty-five  years 
of  service. 


New  York  Ferries. 

Comptroller  Metz  of  New  York  has 
suggested  that  in  order  to  relieve  the  crush 
on  the  Brooklyn  bridge  the  city  should  oper- 
ate a free-for-all  ferry  between  the  two 
boroughs.  Ordinarily  this  would  be  a very 
good  plan,  but  at  present,  in  view  of  the 
reduction  in  ferry  travel  due  to  the  new 
bridge  and  to  the  much  greater  reduction 
promised  by  the  new  tunnels,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  unreasonably  high  price  asked  by  the 
ferry  company  for  its  franchise,  the  plan  is 
but  an  effort  to  unload  on  the  city  at  a high 
price. 

Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Despite  numerous  defeats  Scranton  is 
waging  another  campaign  for  municipal 
water-works. 


Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Municipal-Ownership  Party  has  given 
Seattle  not  only  better  officials  than  those  of 
the  previous  r&gime , but  also  better  service  by 
both  public  and  private  corporations. 

A Departmental  Departure. 

What  amounts  to  a national  employment 


of  the  Present. 

agency  has  been  established  as  a bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Mr.  Terence  V.  Powderly,  who  has  charge 
of  this  new  branch  of  federal  activity  is 
making  inquiries  as  to  those  in  need  of  workers 
and  those  in  need  of  work  and  is  trying  to 
bring  the  two  together.  His  preliminary 
figures  as  to  the  need  for  workers  are  instruc- 
tive. 


Denver,  Oolorado. 

Denver  is  taking  steps  toward  the  munici- 
palization of  its  water-works. 


Ashland,  Wisconsin. 

Ashland  is  now  in  a position  to  operate 
its  municipal  lighting  plant,  having  accepted 
the  proposition  of  the  Chippewa  Valley 
Construction  Company  to  transmit  power 
from  Copper  Falls. 


Dubuque’s  "Failure.” 

It  has  been  announced  that  municipal- 
ownership  in  Dubuque  is  a failure.  The 
city  owned  its  water-works  and  they  steadily 
ran  behind.  Finally  an  investigation  was 
ordered  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  super- 
intendent had  stolen  $12,000  of  the  receipts. 
It  appears  that  there  was  a regular  plan  to 
keep  the  deficit  of  the  plant  constantly  increas- 
ing so  that  the  municipality  would  finally  be 
glad  to  let  the  plant  go  at  a nominal  figure 
and  then  the  ring  was  to  buy  it  in.  When 
the  precious  scheme  was  unearthed,  the  ring 
was  ousted,  and  under  honest  management 
the  water-works  has  returned  a fair  income. 

Bruno  Beckhard. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 


By  Robert  Tyson, 

Seeratary  of  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League. 


The  Oregon  Initiative. 

UNDER  date  of  Portland,  Oregon,  Octo- 
ber 16,  1907,  the  following  circular 
letter  has  been  issued: 

“Dear  Sir: 

"We  ask  your  consideration  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendments  for  the  recall  and  per- 
mitting proportional  representation  and  major- 


ity election,  a bill  to  express  the  people’s 
intention  to  choose  their  United  States 
Senators  and  the  Huntley  bill  to  prevent 
corrupt  practices  and  put  the  poor  man  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  his  wealthy  rival  in 
aspiring  to  public  office.  We  hope  you  may 
approve  of  their  submission  to  the  people  at 
the  election  next  June  by  initiative  petition. 
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and  that  you  will  unite  with  us  in  organizing 
the  People’s  Power  League  for  that  purpose. 
The  whole  responsibility  for  their  approval 
or  rejection  will  then  rest  upon  the  people  of 
Oregon. 

“We  believe  the  adoption  of  these  measures 
will  result, 

“1st  In  reducing  the  influence  of  money 
and  unreasoning  party  prejudice  to  their 
lowest  terms  in  the  politics  of  Oregon; 

“2d.  Will  exalt  the  influence  of  intelli- 
gence and  reason  above  all  other  powers  in 
the  elections  in  this  state; 

“3d.  Will  allow  the  enactment  of  laws 
under  which  our  officers  will  be  chosen  by 
actual  majorities  for  single  offices  and  equal 
proportions  of  the  voters  for  representative 
offices; 

“4th.  Will  practically  complete  the  neces- 
sary means  for  the  direct,  quick  and  effective 
control  by  the  people  of  all  their  state  and 
local  officers  and  government. 

“Among  the  men  to  whom  we  are  sending 
this  letter  are  many  who  served  in  the  cam- 
paigns for  the  Australian  Ballot,  the  Bingham 
Registration  Law,  Initiative  and  Referendum 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  Direct  Pri- 
mary Nominating  Elections  Law,  Home 
Rule  for  Cities  and  measures  of  the  People’s 
Power  League  of  1906.  It  has  been  a twenty 
years’  contest  against  Boss-Rule  and  Machine 
Politics,  and  when  these  measures  are 
approved  by  the  People  we  believe  their 
victory  will  be  complete  and  permanent. 
Otherwise  it  seems  to  us  that  resurrection  of 
government  by  political  Bosses  and  Machines 
is  still  possible.  We  expect  it  will  cost  the 
League  about  three  thousand  dollars  to 
submit  these  measures. 

“Your  criticism,  suggestions  and  aid  are 
earnestly  solicited. 

“Sincerely  yours  for  the  best  government. 
“Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  (by  authority); 

Earl  C.  Bronough,  Jerry  Bronough,  W.  C. 

Bristol,  Lee  M.  Clark,  H.  W.  Drew,  C.  H. 

Gram,  Thomas  G.  Green,  Clyde  G. 

Huntley,  J.  E.  Hedges,  V.  R.  Hyde,  G.  W. 

Holcomb,  Harry  Lane,  T.  M.  Leabo,  T.  A. 

McBride,  Henry  E.  McGinn,  E.  S.  J. 

McAllister,  F.  McKercher,  P.  McDonald, 

G.  M.  Orton,  B.  Lee  Paget,  C.  Schuebel, 

Ben  Selling,  Alex.  Sweek,  C.  E.  S.  Wood, 

Frank  Williams,  W.  S.  U’Ren,  John  C. 

Young.’’ 

Accompanying  this  is  a pamphlet  of  32 
pages,  containing  the  introductory  statements 


and  draft  of  the  two  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  the  two  laws  referred  to  in  the 
circular.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  Propor- 
tional-Representation amendment: 

“Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
Oregon  to  permit  the  Enactment  of  Laws 
for  Proportional  Representation  and  Major- 
ity Nominations  and  Elections. 

“Section  16  of  Article  II.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“ Article  //. — Section  16.  In  all  elections 
authorized  by  this  constitution,  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  person  or  persons  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  elected,  but  provision  may  be  made 
by  law  for  election  by  equal  proportional  rep- 
resentation of  all  the  voters  for  every  office 
which  is  filled  by  the  election  of  two  or  more 
persons  whose  official  duties,  rights  and 
powers  are  equal  and  concurrent.  Every 
qualified  elector  resident  in  his  precinct  and 
registered  as  may  be  required  by  law,  may 
vote  for  one  person  under  the  title  for  each 
office.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for  the 
voter’s  direct  or  indirect  expression  of  his  first 
second  or  additional  choices  among  the  candi- 
dates for  any  office.  For  an  office  which  is 
filled  by  the  election  of  one  person  it  may  be 
required  by  law  that  the  person  elected  shall 
be  the  final  choice  of  a majority  of  the  electors 
voting  for  candidates  for  that  office.  These 
principles  may  be  applied  by  law  to  nomina- 
tions by  political  parties  and  organizations.” 

As  originally  drafted,  the  amendment  was 
longer,  and  was  followed  by  a schedule  pro- 
viding for  the  Gove  system  of  Proportional  and 
Preferential  Voting.  But  cm  more  mature 
consideration  it  was  decided  to  omit  the 
schedule  and  leave  the  details  to  subsequent 
legislation,  with  one  important  exception, 
namely,  that  the  Amendment  limits  each 
elector  to  a single  vote.  This  would  intro- 
duce at  a stroke  an  approximately  propor- 
tional plan,  because  Oregon  has  multiple  elec- 
toral districts.  Then  subsequent  legislation 
could  improve  this  plan  into  the  Gove  system 
or  the  Single  Vote  Free  List,  and  make  any 
desired  change  in  the  size  of  the  doctoral  dis- 
tricts, by  enlargement  or  otherwise. 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  final  draft,  but  any 
further  changes  will  only  be  slight  verbal 
improvements. 

A decided  source  of  strength  to  the  Propor- 
tional Representation  Amendment  is  that  it  is 
launched  8UC^  g°°d  company  as  that  of  the 
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other  three  measures  mentioned  in  the  circular. 
The  law  providing  for  the  People’s  Selection  of 
United  States  Senator  is  so  short  that  I quote  it 
herein  full. 

"People's  Selection  United  States  Sena- 
tor. A Bill  for  a law  to  instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  vote  for 
and  elect  the  people’s  choice  for  United 
States  Senator  from  Oregon. 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon: 

"Section  1.  That  we,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  hereby  instruct  our  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  our  legislative  assem- 
bly, as  such  officers,  to  vote  for  and  elect  the 
candidates  for  United  States  Senator  from  this 
State  who  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes 
at  our  general  elections.” 

The  French  Situation. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  France  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  question  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion was  referred  to  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sion on  universal  suffrage,  and  that  body  has 
reported  in  favor  of  a bill  prepared  by  M. 
Etienne  Flandin,  providing  for  Proportional 
Representation  in  French  parliamentary  elec- 
tions. The  main  features  of  this  bill  are  as 
follows: 

Each  department  is  one  electoral  district, 
from  which  is  elected  a member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  for  each  75,000  inhabitants, 
unless  this  means  more  than  ten  deputies,  in 
which  case  the  department  is  divided  into  elec- 
toral districts. 

The  names  of  candidates  are  printed  on  the 
ballot  of  party  lists.  Each  elector  has  as  many 
votes  as  there  are  seats  to  be  filled  in  his  district 
with  power  to  cumulate  his  votes  as  he  pleases. 

Tbe  d’Hondt  quota  is  used.  Seats  are 
assigned  to  the  parties  and  individuals  in  the 
way  usual  with  free-list  plans. 

Substitutes  are  provided  for,  if  needed,  by 
filling  vacancies  from  unsuccessful  candidates 
of  the  party  in  which  the  vacancy  occurs. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  appears 
to  exist  as  to  detail,  and  several  counter  propo- 
sitions have  been  made  and  published  in  Le 
Prvportionnaliete.  The  main  point  in  contro- 
versy is  panachage  or  no  panachage:  that  is, 
shall  the  elector  be  allowed  to  "scratch  his 
ticket?” 

The  grave  events  in  the  south  of  France  have 
bad  the  effect  of  directing  public  opinion  favor- 
ably towards  electoral  reform,  and  that  reform 
means  la  r&prbmdaHon  proportienndU. 


Some  very  successful  demonstrations  in 
favor  of  Proportional  Representation  have  taken 
place.  The  Electoral  Reform  group  com- 
prises about  250  members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Last  summer  the  municipal  council  of  Paris 
appointed  a commission  to  consider  and  report 
upon  a reorganization  of  the  municipal  electoral 
system  of  that  great  city . The  commission  has 
completed  its  report,  which  unanimously  rec- 
ommends that  the  one  hundred  members  of  the 
Paris  municipal  council  be  elected  by  Propor- 
tional Representation  in  multiple  electoral  dis- 
tricts, electing  members  varying  in  number 
from  four  to  nine.  This  report  is  to  be  consid- 
ered at  the  November  session. 

The  foregoing  news  is  condensed  from  Le 
Proportionnaliste , the  Roubaix  quarterly.  Its 
coming  January  issue  will  probably  contain 
some  important  news,  including  the  way  in 
which  the  Paris  report  was  dealt  with. 


Austria. 

Proportional  Representation  has  been 
partially  introduced  into  the  elections  of  the 
Diet  of  the  Province  of  Moravia,  which  con- 
sists of  140  members,  elected  by  five  distinct 
classes  of  electors.  Thirty-six  of  these  mem- 
bers are  elected  by  the  Hare  system  of  Propor- 
tional Representation.  Thirty  of  them  repre- 
sent the  large  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
remaining  six  the  chambers  of  commerce  at 
Briinn  and  Olmutz.  The  first  election  was 
held  in  December,  1906. 

This  information  comes  from  the  British 
Blue  Book,  and  is  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Sey- 
mour, a member  of  the  British  legation  at 
Vienna. 


Germany. 

Mr.  Fairfax  L.  Cartwright,  in  reporting 
to  Earl  Grey  concerning  Bavaria  and  Wurtem- 
burg,  states  that  the  following  elections  are  to 
be  conducted  by  a system  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation, not  stating  what  system: 

For  the  Artisans’  Arbitration  Courts  of  the 
town  of  Munich. 

For  the  Diet  of  Wurtemburg,  twenty-three 
members. 

Municipal  elections  in  Wurtemburg  in  towns 
above  10,000  inhabitants. 

Count  Hohenthal  has  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  of  Saxony  a project  of  law  provid- 
ing for  the  election  by  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation of  the  members  of  that  body— -the 
Saxon  “Landtag.” 
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Australia. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Keating  has  been  reflected 
a senator  from  Tasmania  for  a second  term  of 
three  years.  Since  his  election  he  has  been 
appointed  minister  for  home  affairs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth Government.  Amongst  the  gov- 
ernment measures  to  be  submitted  at  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  the  Australian  parliament  is  a 


bill  introducing  the  system  of  Preferential 
Voting  at  flections  for  the  Senate  and  House  of 
representatives.  Senator  Keating  has  kindly 
promised  to  send  me  a copy  of  the  bill  as  finally 
passed,  which  it  no  doubt  will  be. 

Robert  Tyson. 

Toronto,  Canada . 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 

By  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Cfrio  and  Industrial  Research. 


Sargent,  Minnesota. 

THE  Right-Relationship  League  reports 
some  interesting  incidents  in  connec- 
tion with  the  organization  of  a cooperative 
store  at  Sargent,  in  the  southern  part  of  Minne- 
sota. There  has  for  some  time  been  a desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  there  for  a store  of 
their  own,  and  at  last  Mr.  H.  F.  Kezar,  a prom- 
inent and  well-to-do  farmer  and  director  in  the 
local  bank,  started  the  organization  of  a store. 
He  secured  twenty-seven  subscribers  on  the 
common  joint-stock-company,  unequally- 
owned  plan,  and  they  were  about  to  complete 
their  organization  on  this  plan  when  an  officer 
of  the  Right-Relationship  League,  on  hearing 
of  this  movement  held  a consultation  with  the 
leaders  and  persuaded  them  to  organize  under 
the  rules  of  the  League,  which  gave  them  a 
truly  cooperative  organization.  A meeting 
was  called  of  the  would-be  stockholders  which 
Mr.  Tousley,  secretary  of  the  League,  was 
invited  to  address.  As  evidence  of  the  truly 
ardent  interest  taken  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment by  these  hearty  Weston  farmers,  Mr. 
Tousley  relates  the  following  incident:  “I 
made  an  error  in  looking  up  the  time  of  my 
train  and  so  could  not  arrive  at  the  meeting 
except  by  going  to  Hayfield,  arriving  there  at 
9:30  P.  M.,  and  then  driving  to  Sargent,  a dis- 
tance of  eight  miles.  I first  telephoned  from 
Minneapolis  and  asked  whether  the  meeting 
would  await  my  arrival.  Receiving  a favor- 
able answer  I took  the  train  and  on  arriving  at 
Hayfield  I again  telephoned,  as  the  train  was 
nearly  one  hour  late,  and  received  the  reply 
that  they  were  all  waiting  for  me  to  come.  I 
made  the  eight-mile  drive  and  began  talking 
cooperation  to  this  group  of  loyal  farmers  at  11 


P.M.  It  was  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  before 
the  meeting  adjourned  and  yet  nearly  every 
person  remained  to  the  end.” 

They  now  have  37  subscribers,  and  this  is 
the  third  store  in  the  Dodge  County  Coopera- 
tive Company. 

Another  store  has  been  organized  at  Mason, 
Minnesota,  which  is  in  the  Le  Sueur  County 
Cooperative  Company. 

Aurelia,  Iowa. 

The  Farmers’  Elevator  Company  at  Aure- 
lia, Iowa,  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the 
state,  and  it  is  getting  three-fourths  of  all  the 
grain  shipped  from  this  point  although  there 
are  over  250  farmers  who  market  their  grain  at 
Aurelia,  and  but  one  hundred  and  thirty  mem- 
bers belong  to  this  company. 

During  the  winter  of  1906  the  farmers  began 
to  ship  their  grain  individually  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  treatment  they  were  receiving  at 
the  hands  of  the  Line  elevator  people.  They 
found  this  to  be  more  profitable  to  them,  even 
allowing  for  the  extra  expense  incurred  in  mak- 
ing individual  shipments.  Finally  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  1907,  a call  to  organize  a coop- 
erative elevator  company  was  sent  out  to  the 
neighboring  farmers.  About  100  farmers 
responded  and  95,000  was  subscribed  at  the 
first  meeting,  which  was  raised  to  $7,000  before 
the  week  was  over.  After  organizing  they 
tried  to  purchase  one  of  the  local  elevators 
already  established  at  that  town,  but  none  of 
them  were  willing  to  sell,  so  application  was 
made  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  for  a site 
upon  which  to  build  an  elevator  and  after  wait- 
ing two  months  for  an  answer  they  appealed  to 
the  State  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 
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After  a delay  of  another  month  they  sent  a com- 
mittee to  Des  Moines  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
such  procrastination,  and  they  soon  learned 
that  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  cared  more  for  the  interests  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Iowa  Grain  Dealers’ 
Association  who  were  doing  business  in  Aurelia 
than  for  the  interests  of  the  150  farmers  who 
were  interested  in  the  Farmers’  Elevator  Com- 
pany. After  obtaining  the  aid  of  a Commis- 
sioner who  was  favorable  to  the  cooperative 
movement,  the  Attorney  General,  the  State 
Binder  and  Governor  Cummins,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a site  for  the  elevator,  which 
has  a capacity  of  40,000  bushels  and  has  been 
handling  grain  since  the  10th  of  July. 

A Co-operating  Family. 

In  the  suburbs  of  Indianapolis  there  is  a 
family  of  nine  brothers  and  sisters  who  form  a 
sort  of  cooperative  colony  among  themselves. 
When  their  father,  Nicholas  Jose,  died  nine 
. years  ago,  leaving  them  a small  tract  of  land  on 
the  outskirts  of  Indianapolis,  they  decided  to 
divide  it  among  themselves,  and  each  one  of 
them  built  a cottage,  the  grounds  being  laid  out 
with  special  regard  to  the  general  effect.  A 
year  or  so  later  one  of  the  women  of  the  little 
colony  persuaded  the  others  to  try  running  a 
dining-hall  and  kitchen  cooperatively.  A 
large  dining-room  and  kitchen,  with  quarters 
above  for  the  servants,  was  built  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  lot,  and  here  the  whole  family 
with  children  of  all  ages  gather  daily  for  their 
three  meals. 

The  plan  is  conducted  on  strict  business 
principles  and  there  is  a president  and  secre- 
tary to  look  after  the  financial  interests. 
Each  member  of  the  household  is  chargd  with 
so  much  per  capita,  and  guests  are  charged  to 
die  family  who  invites  them.  Absence  does 
not  permit  a rebate  except  when  it  amounts  to 
three  times  running. 

Each  family  has  its  own  dining  table,  so  that 
their  living  cooperatively  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  separate  home-fife  of  the  various  mem- 
bers. The  managing  and  the  marketing  is 
divided  among  the  women  of  the  family,  and 
etch  in  turn  a month  at  a time  has  charge  of 
that  department 

The  friendly  rivalry  that  exists  between  the 
women  to  see  which  one  shall  be  the  best  man- 
ager brings  into  the  dining-room  the  best  that 
the  market  affords,  and  the  rivalry  between  the 
men  shows  in  their  endeavor  to  keep  the  sur- 
rounding lawns  beautiful. 


Richards,  Iowa 

Thb  Farmers’  Elevator  Company  at  Rich- 
ards, Iowa,  has  been  organized  a little  over  a 
year,  and  since  its  start  it  has  been  very  success- 
ful. It  has  102  stockholders  among  the  best 
farmers  of  the  country.  The  elevator  was 
completed  at  a cost  of  $8,700,  and  ready  to 
receive  grain  on  December  5,  1906.  A corn 
crib  and  coal  house  were  built  later.  The 
grain,  coal  and  twine  handled  to  July  1,  1907, 
were  as  follows:  48,418  bushels  of  com 
handled  at  a profit  of  $311,  50,000  bushels  of 
oats  handled  at  a profit  of  $6,680  and,  9,900 
pounds  of  twine  handled  at  a profit  of  $85.85. 

Cincinnati  Tobacco  Factory. 

Thb  People’s  Cooperative  Cigar  and 
Tobacco  Company  of  1504  Elm  street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  began  the  manufacturing  of 
cigars,  etc.,  in  October.  The  company  has 
twenty-two  working  members  at  present  and 
an  increase  is  expected.  The  company  was 
formed  several  weeks  ago,  its  stockholders 
including  several  druggists  and  saloon-keepers. 

Selma,  California. 

Thb  Selma  Rochdale  Company  of  Selma 
California,  is  in  a most  prosperous  condition. 
Manager  Byrnes  states  that  they  have  158 
members,  and  that  their  sales  are  now  averag- 
ing $250  per  day,  or  about  $7,000  a month. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

The  Farmers’  Cooperative  Elevator  Com- 
pany of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  has  been  trying 
since  May  15, 1907,  to  get  a site  on  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  for  their  coal  sheds.  For 
some  time  the  railroad  advanced  plausible 
excuses  for  their  delay  in  granting  the  land 
requested,  but  on  July  7th  they  refused  outright 
to  make  the  grant.  The  Elevator  Company 
applied  to  the  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners, and  on  October  5th  they  handed 
down  their  decision  instructing  the  railroad  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Farmers’  Ele- 
vator Company,  and  designating  the  land  to  be 
given  them,  but  as  yet  the  manager  of  the  Ele- 
vator Company  cannot  get  the  railroad  to  get 
the  land  ready  for  their  sheds. 


Co-operative  University  Courses. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  is  offering 
what  it  designates  as  cooperative  courses  in 
engineering.  This  work  has  been  carefully 
planned  by  Mr.  Hermann  Schneider,  and 
the  classes  are  so  arranged  that  the  student 
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taking  the  course  work  alternate  weeks  in  the 
•engineering  college  of  the  University  and  at 
the  manufacturing  shops  of  the  city.  The 
whole  is  a six  years9  course,  and  the  work  is 
carefully  mapped  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College. 
The  {students  are  paid  for  their  services, 
their  total  earnings  in  the  six  years  amount- 
ing to  about  $2,000. 

Attleboro  Jewelry  Association. 

The  manufacturing  jewelry  association 
known  as  the  R.  F.  Simmons  Company  of 
Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  have  for  five  years, 
had  a system  of  cooperative  profit-sharing 
in  operation  in  their  factory,  and  have  found 
it  very  successful,  not  as  a work  of  philan- 
thropy but  as  a purely  business  proposition. 
The  employes  are  more  steady,  there  has  been 
a noticeable  increase  in  production,  and 
moreover  a friendly  cooperative  spirit  pervades 
the  shops. 

Superior  Stevedore  Asseciation. 

A most  successful  cooperative  association* 
which  has  existed  for  a number  of  years,  has 
just  been  reported  to  the  public.  It  is  the 
Superior  Stevedore  Association  of  Superior, 
Wisconsin,  and  is  the  only  cooperative 
employment  association  in  America,  though 
there  are  numbers  of  these  associations  in 
various  foreign  countries,  notably  in  New 
Zealand.  The  society  was  organized  over 
eight  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
charge  of  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the 
vessels  and  cars  at  the  Great  Northern 
freight  warehouses  in  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
There  was  formerly  a great  deal  of  trouble 
over  strikes  and  the  inability  of  contractors 
to  cany  out  their  contracts.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  the  cooperative  organ- 
ization was  made.  The  company  consists 
of  the  old-time  workingmen  at  die  docks, 
and  they  run  affairs  and  employ  the  men. 
They  are  hired  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other 
men  and  whatever  profit  accrues  is  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
hourly  wage  started  at  20  cents,  was  later 
raised  at  27}  cents,  and  the  society  has  been 
so  successful  that  they  are  now  paying  32} 
cents  an  hour  for  night  labor  and  30  cents 
for  day  work. 

Oe-operatve  Amusement. 

One  of  the  most  novel  cooperative  enter- 
prises yet  reported  is  about  to  be  started  at 
Rockaway  Beach,  New  York.  The  residents 
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of  the  place  propose  to  establish  and  operate 
a sensational  amusement  of  some  rare  and 
untried  sort,  the  exact  character  of  which 
cannot  be  described,  until  one  tries  it.  The 
proceeds  are  to  be  divided  partly  among  the 
subscribers  after  the  expenses  are  paid  and 
partly  to  the  inventors  of  the  device. 


Cornell  Society. 

The  Cornell  Cooperative  Society,  which 
conducts  a student's  store,  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  8 per  cent,  on  last  year’s  business. 
It  is  announced  that  hereafter  not  only 
members  of  the  society  but  all  university 
purchasers  will  share  in  the  profits. 

Persian  Co-operative  Association. 

One  of  the  American  Consuls  in  Persia 
writes  of  the  formation  of  an  American 
Citizen’s  Cooperative  Association  in  Persia. 
He  suggests  a market  for  American  shoes 
and  plows  particularly.  The  name  of  the 
president  of  the  association  is  on  file  with  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  in  Washington. 

An  English  Garden  City. 

Garden  Cmr  at  Letchworth,  England, 
where  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish 
model  homes  for  working  people,  has  an 
interesting  plan  for  making  cooperative 
housekeeping  possible.  Several  houses  are 
to  be  built  around  three  sides  of  a quadrilateral, 
each  house  separate  except  that  there  will  be 
a common  dining  hall.  This  house  with 
the  servant’s  quarter  will  be  in  a central 
building,  connected  with  each  house  by  a 
roofed  dosier.  Meals  may  be  eaten  in  the 
common  dining-room  or  for  a small  extra 
charge,  may  be  served  in  the  separate  houses. 
The  rent  of  the  houses  is  to  be  from  $100  to 
$225  a year.  A special  place  may  be  pro- 
vided for  musical  practice  so  that  the  non- 
musical tenants  may  be  freed  from  annoyance, 
and  there  will  be  restrictions  on  pets,  but  none 
on  children,  for  whom  a separate  playground 
with  all  modern  improvements  will  be  pro- 
vided. It  is  said  that  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  cooperative  plan  will  pay,  as 
already  there  have  been  a great  number  of 
applications  for  houses. 

Sidney,  Australia. 

A co-operative  coal-mining  company  has 
been  organized  among  the  striking  miners  of 
Sydney,  Australia,  with  a capital  of  $75,000, 
divided  into  30,000  shares  of  $2.50each. 

Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 
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A Book  Study. 
By  B.  O.  Flower 


LAST  month  we  reviewed  at  length  the 
luminous  and  profoundly  scholarly 
work  of  Professor  Otto  Pfleiderer  on  Religion 
and  Historic  Faiths , in  which  the  great  leader 
of  higher  criticism  in  Germany  outlined  the 
religious  concepts  of  the  new  theological 
movement  which  promises  to  do  so  much 
toward  bringing  about  a genuine  spiritual 
renaissance  within  the  pale  of  orthodox 
Protestantism.  This  month  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  latest 
work  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  of  the 
City  Temple,  London,  the  leader  of  the 
New  Theology  in  Great  Britain. 

Certain  things  mark  the  writings  of  the 
leaders  of  this  movement  which  were  very 
conspicuous  in  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Nazarene,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  conventional  or  accepted  theology  of 
His  time.  Here,  as  with  the  great  Master,  we 
find  allegiance  to  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive 
rather  than  to  the  letter  that  killeth;  a passion 
for  truth  overmastering  the  bondage  of  tradi- 
tion, liberating  the  spirit  from  the  prison- 
house  of  fear  and  making  it  so  robust  of 
faith  that  it  dares  look  every  truth  squarely 
in  the  face,  knowing  that  all  truth  is  of  God 
and  that  the  volume  of  Nature  contains  the 
story  of  the  Creator’s  handiwork,  a com- 
panion revelation  to  that  which  has  come 
from  the  spiritual  founts  of  enlightenment  in 
capital  ages;  knowing  that  every  added 
truth,  instead  of  imperilling  the  vital  Divine 
Word,  merely  removes  some  veil-like  shroud, 
that  t|ie  heart  of  the  message  may  be  revealed 
to  an  age  ready  for  what  they  of  an  earlier 
day  could  not  comprehend  save  by  means  of 
illustrations,  parables  or  illuminating  alle- 
gories. Wedded  to  this  passion  for  truth 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  leaders  of  the  spiritual  renaissance 
now  dawning,  and  which  was  so  conspicuous 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  that  he  was  con- 
stantly charged  with  blasphemy  and  faithless 

♦New  Theology  Sermons.  By  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell* 
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ness  to  what  the  Pharisees  and  strict  construc- 
tionists or  worshipers  of  the  letter  regarded 
as  essential  in  their  religion,  we  find  an 
enthusiasm  for  humanity,  a love  for  the 
people,  an  allegiance  to  the  idea  of  justice 
and  righteousness,  together  with  a recogni- 
tion of  the  law  of  solidarity  which  was  so 
impressively  taught  by  the  Nazarene  when 
he  insisted  on  the  common  Fatherhood  of 
God  and  brotherhood  of  man, — the  recog- 
nition of  a Deity  whose  essence  was  love, 
whose  relation  was  that  of  a tender  parent 
and  who  would  have  His  children  all  one 
family,  all  co-workers,  bound  together  by  a 
common  interest,  the  love  of  brothers. 

It  is  indeed  good  to  hear  again  the  brave 
plea  for  social  justice  ringing  from  the  pulpit 
as  it  comes  from  the  pastor  of  the  City  Tem- 
ple of  London,  when  he  tells  his  hearers  that 
if  the  church  “were  true  to  her  Master’s 
mind,  she  could  have  no  truce  with  a social 
order  in  which  the  weak  have  to  go  to  the 
wall  and  cruelty  and  oppression  are  inevi- 
table.” And  again:  **  Cooperation  must 
replace  competition;  brotherhood  must 
replace  individualism;  the  weakest  (morally 
and  physically)  must  be  the  objects  of  the 
tenderest  care  which  the  community  can  show; 
selfishness  must  be  driven  out  by  love.  This 
is  the  whole  Christian  program;  nothing  less 
than  this  represents  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and 
nothing  other  than  this  ought  ever  to  have 
been  preached  in  His  name.  It  is  quite 
simple  and  dear,  and  yet  it  is  plain  to  all  the 
world  that  the  Church  has  somehow  got  so 
far  away  from  it  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
have  ceased  to  understand  that  she  ever  hdd 
it.” 

This  recognition  of  the  law  of  solidarity 
and  enthusiasm  for  humanity,  wedded  to 
unwavering  faith  and  moral  courage  that  is 
bora  of  worship  of  the  spirit  rather  than  of 
the  letter  not  only  mark  the  new  spiritual 
movement,  but,  being  instinct  with  the 
religious  power  that  characterized  the  life 
and  work  of  Jesus  and  which  dominated  the 
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early  church,  promise  great  things  for  indi- 
vidual upliftment  and  the  early  triumph  of  a 
social  order  that  shall  recognise  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  units  in  the  social  organism 
and  understand  that  that  which  lifts  one 
exalts  all,  and  that  which  harms  one  injures 
all. 

How  different  in  its  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  spiritual  perceptions  is  the  growing 
insistence  of  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  social 
duty  of  the  church  from  the  pharisaical 
casuistry  of  those  who  claim  to  be  ministers 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  yet  whose 
desire  for  material  wealth  that  shall  make 
the  church  appear  great,  leads  them  to  accept 
tainted  gold  and  apologise  for  their  recreancy 
to  the  moral  standard  set  up  by  their  Master. 
The  well  spring  of  action  in  the  one  case  is 
spiritual  life  or  moral  idealism;  in  the  other 
it  is  the  dominance  of  materialism,  uncon- 
scious, perhaps,  but  none  the  less  real.  It  is 
the  belief  that  the  power  of  gold,  no  matter 
from  what  polluted  source  it  comes,  can  make 
the  church  greater  and  more  powerful  than 
fearless  allegiance  to  austere  morality  and 
spiritual  idealism.  To  hold  such  belief  is  to 
confess  that  materialism  is  greater  than  the 
spiritual  verities  that  are  the  soul  of  religion. 

But  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  new  theology  movement.  Here 
we  have  courage  and  faith  that  dares  to  think 
and  reason. 

“The  conventional  exchatology  of  the 
Churches  is  both  incoherent  and  untrue,’9 
says  Mr.  Campbell.  “It  is  so  because  in 
reality  it  takes  for  granted  a view  of  the 
structure  of  the  universe  which  no  one  believes 
or  can  believe  to-day,  and  tries  to  square  this 
view  with  the  facts  of  life  as  we  know  it — a 
perfectly  hopeless  task." 

The  apostles  of  the  higher  criticism  are 
children  of  faith, — that  rugged,  sturdy  faith 
that  dares  to  think,  to  search  for  the  truth, 
to  fearlessly  and  candidly  face  every  new 
problem,  to  freely  use  God’s  great  gift  to 
man,  his  reason.  These  scholars  know  that 
modern  research  and  the  investigations  of 
the  civilisations  preceding,  contemporary  with 
and  immediately  subsequent  to  the  founding 
of  the  Chrsitian  religion  have  greatly  enlarged 
the  borders  of  human  knowledge.  They 
also  know  that  the  comparative  study  of  the 
great  historic  faiths  that  have  influenced  the 
thought  of  earth’s  millions  in  various  ages 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization  has  opened  up 
new  vistas  of  truth,  rich  in  suggestive  lessons 


for  those  who  dare  to  use  their  reasoning 
powers;  and  finally,  they  know  that  every 
new  page  turned  in  the  great  volume  of 
Nature  reveals  another  lesson  writ  by  the 
Divine  Architect  and  Creator  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  His  children,  be  it  found  in  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  in  the  unfolding  of  life  of  the 
plant  world,  in  the  upward  striving  of  animal 
creation,  or  in  the  limitless  ether  where  swing 
the  shining  lamps  of  God — the  unnumbered 
suns  and  worlds.  And  in  the  presence  of  all 
these  things  the  higher  critic  goes  forth  with 
heart  thrilling  and  exulting  with  the  joy  of  a 
man  who  feds  he  is  entering  a new  world  of 
truth. 

The  wealth  of  facts  brought  to  light  by 
modern  research  shows  him,  however,  that 
much  was  hdd  to  be  inspired  truth  in  ages 
when  man’s  knowledge  was  necessarily  very 
limited,  must  be  given  up.  He  remembers 
how  the  church  fought  the  Copemican  theory 
and  how  poor  Galileo  was  imprisoned  and 
compelled  to  deny  what  he  knew  to  be  the 
truth,  because  the  church  hdd  that  the  new 
truth  was  contradicted  by  the  positive  state- 
ments of  the  Bible.  Moreover,  he  under- 
stands that  much  truth  that  was  given  in 
earlier  days  came  to  man  at  a time  when  the 
millions  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
receive  the  truth  save  by  story,  object-lesson, 
parable  or  allegory.  Thus  he  comes  to 
understand  that  many  of  the  wonder-stories 
of  the  Bible  are  parables,  allegories  or  myths 
which  dothe  vital  truths  but  which  cannot 
be  accepted  as  literal  facts  in  the  light  of  the 
wider  knowledge  of  our  time.  But  he  is  not 
disconcerted,  for  he  knows  that  the  frank 
recognition  of  the  facts,  instead  of  sweeping 
away  the  temple  of  Eternal  Truth,  merdy 
removes  the  scaffolding  that  was  once  necesary 
but  is  now  a screen  that  hides  the  glorious  edifice. 
Behind  the  allegory,  myth  orparable,  lie  the 
edifice  great  eternal  spiritual  truths  that  are  re- 
edemptive  in  character.  And  this  new  concept 
that  is  the  fhiit  of  rugged  faith  and  truth- 
seeking reason  brings  a great  new  joy  into  the 
heart,  lighting  again  the  candles  of  moral 
enthusiasm  and  spiritual  fervor  on  the  altars 
of  the  soul.  To  these  men  man’s  increase  of 
knowledge  resultant  from  the  advance  of 
physical  science,  archeological  investigation 
and  historical  and  critical  research  rdating 
to  the  past,  have  served  to  lift  the  soul  to  & 
higher  eminence  from  phich  religion  and 
man’s  duty  appear  more  beautiful  ami  dearly 
defined  than  ever  before.  The  new  concepts 
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that  come  with,  the  broadened  vision  are 
higher  and  finer  than  the  odd  ideals*  just  as 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  were  broader,  freer  and 
truer  than  the  nanow  teachings  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

In  speaking  of  the  essential  mission  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Campbell,  voicing  the  ideal  of 
the  apostles  of  the  new  theology,  says: 

“What  we  have  now  to  make  plain  to  the 
world  is  that  as  Christianity  is  the  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God — that  is,  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  reign  of  love — salvation  must 
consist  in  ceasing  to  be  selfish  and  being 
filled  instead  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The 
reason  for  trying  to  establish  the  Kingdom  of 
God  here  is  that  humanity  is  one  and  immortal, 
and  must  make  a beginning  somewhere  if  it 
is  to  fulfil  its  destiny  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God.  There  is  no  absolute  dividing 
line  between  the  hither  and  the  yonder;  life 
also  is  one,  and  if  a man  leaves  this  world 
ignorant  and  debased,  ignorant  and  debased 
he  will  begin  on  the  farther  side  of  death. 
The  object  of  the  Christian  evangel  is  to 
turn  every  selfish  being  into  a loving  being, 
every  sinner  into  a saviour,  in  order  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  fully  realised." 

The  twenty  chapters  of  this  volume  present 
in  a clear  and  earnest  manner  the  leading 
points  that  differentiate  the  new  theology 
from  the  older  dogmas.  The  spirit  is  broad 
and  tolerant  throughout.  Barely,  indeed, 
do  we  find  a religious  work  that  deals  with 
doctrines  that  is  so  free  from  the  bitterness 
and  rancor,  the  aggressive  assertiveness  and 
the  militant  spirit,  that  are  supposed  to  be 
present  in  controversial  theological  writings; 
and  though  the  claims  of  the  apostles  of  higher 
criticism  are  admirably  set  forth,  it  is  done  in 
such  a manner  as  to  make  the  doctrinal 
theories  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  message 
as  it  relates  to  the  life  that  now  is.  The 
whole  work  is  a prophet’s  high  appeal  to  the 
highest  and  best  in  man;  an  appeal  to  tread 
out  tiie  weeds  of  selfishness  and  immorality, 
that  the  flowers  of  the  spirit  may  grow  in  the 
beauty  of  perfection;  to  live  the  life  of  the 
Nas&rene,  and  thus  move  Godward  as  step 
hf  step  man  advances  toward  the  morning 
land  of  the  soul. 

Here  we  have  an  admirable  exposition  of 
the  newer  and,  we  think,  higher  concept  of 
the  Atonement, — an  explanation  that  does 
not  affront  the  reason  or  outrage  the  sense  of 
justice.  Here,  too,  our  author  shows  how 
the  higher  critics  of  the  orthodox  churches 


view  Jesus.  He  is  the  Dixine  Man,  but  not 
after  the  flesh.  He  calls  our  attention  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Gneco-Jewish  philosophical 
school  of  Alexandria,  which  antedated  the 
Gospel  of  John  in  which  the  theory  of  the 
Divine  Man  or  the  Logos  was  advanced, — 
a theory  with  which  Paul  no  less  than  the 
Johannine  writers  was  familiar.  These  facts, 
so  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  position  of  the  higher  critics,  are  briefly 
but  very  intelligently  presented.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  dealing  with  the  influence  of 
Grecian  thought  on  the  mind  of  Paul,  and  of 
the  Gneco-Jewish  concepts  of  the  Divine 
Man,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  author’s 
method  of  presenting  his  doctrinal  views  in 
a work  dealing  chiefly  with  the  spiritual 
verities  that  make  for  a true  and  useful  life. 

“I  think  if  I were  to  take  out  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  every  citation  from  a Greek  master 
it  would  occasion  some  of  you  a certain  amount 
of  surprise  to  realise  the  extent  of  his  indebt- 
edness to  Greek  thinkers  no  less  than  to  his 
own  Jewish  teachers.  For  centuries  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  Palestine 
had  formed  a part  of  the  Syra-Greek  dominion 
of  the  Ptolemies,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a 
question  whether  Jewish  civilization,  and 
even  Jewish  religion,  would  not  be  perman- 
ently assimilated  to  Greek  models.  It  was 
to  prevent  that,  in  fact,  that  a century  and  a 
half  before  Jesus  was  born  the  great  national 
insurrection  of  the  Maccabees  took  place.  At 
this  very  moment,  too,  a great  Gneco-Jewish 
intellectual  center  had  grown  up  in  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  where  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  ancient  thinkers,  Philo,  a contemporary 
of  Jesus  , taught  a doctrine  in  which  some- 
thing like  the  theory  of  the  Divine  Man  was 
worked  out  and  made  the  keystone  of  the 
system.  There  was,  too,  in  existence  at  this 
time  a vast  apocalyptic  literature,  only  one 
perfect  speciment  of  which  has  come  down  to 
us — I mean  the  Book  of  Daniel.  This 
book  seems  to  have  been  written  either  imme- 
diately before  or  during  the  Maccabean 
insurrection,  to  hearten  the  people  of  Israel 
against  their  oppressors.  There  is  one  re- 
markable allusion  in  that  book  to  the  con- 
temporary belief  in  the  existence  of  the  arch- 
typal  Divine  Man — you  know  the  passage  I 
mean.  It  is  that  wherein  we  are  told  that 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were 
cast  into  the  burning  fiery  furnace  because 
they  refused  to  worship  the  image  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  had  set  up.  The 
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whole  story  is,  of  course,  figurative,  parabolic, 
but  it  is  told  with  intense  dramatic  power. 
The  tyrant  inquires,  ‘Did  we  not  cast  three 
men  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  fire?  . . . 
Behold,  I see  four  men  loose,  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  they  have  no  hurt; 
and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  a son  of 
God.’  Here  is  a distinct  allusion  to  this 
Gmco-Jewish  conception  of  the  Divine  Man, 
who  is  author  and  architect  of  all  that  is  in 
this  wonderful  universe  of  ours.  I say  that 
St.  Paul  was  no  stranger  to  this  idea,  which, 
indeed,  colors  all  his  thinking.  It  lends  him 
inspiration  for  his  great  and  noble  work,  for 
to  him  the  Divine  Man  was  Jesus,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  one  perfect 
incarnation  of  the  Divine  Man  on  earth  was 
Jesus.  St.  Paul  regarded  this  as  the  greatest 
discovery  of  his  life.  He  never  tried  to  smooth 
away  all  the  inconsistencies  or  obscurities  of 
his  mode  of  presenting  this  truth  to  his  con- 
verts. He  took  it  for  granted.  He  preached 
it  in  season  and  out  of  season.” 

But,  as  we  have  observed,  the  controversial 
is  subordinated  to  the  practical  ethics  or  the 
spiritual  message  that  glows  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  living  truth  on  every  page. 
Here  are  a few  passages  from  the  chapter  in 
which  our  author  considers  the  thought  of 
St.  Paul  when  he  says,  “To  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.” 

“The  life  that  Jesus  lived,  he  maintained, 
is  the  life  that  we  ought  all  to  seek  to  live. 
It  is  the  life  that  God  has  meant  for  us;  that 
is,  we  too  ought  to  manifest  the  Divine  Man 
We  already  belong  to  Him,  but  to  realize  that 
fact  and  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  it  is  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  dread,  and  to 
live  the  life  that  is  eternal.  This  is  what 
this  great  man  means  by  the  saying,  ‘To  me 
to  live  is  Christ.’  He  means  that  the  true 
life  for  any  man  to  live  is  the  life  that  mani- 
fests the  divine  manhood  from  which  we  came 
forth  and  unto  which,  by  the  victory  of 
redeeming  love,  we  shall  return. 


“I  believe  that  we  are  living  now  at  the 
heart  of  things,  only  we  do  not  realize  it. 
The  being  of  God  is  a circle  with  its  center 
everywhere  and  its  circumference  nowhere 
Everywhere  is  here.  Everywhen  is  now. 
Life  is  not  a matter  of  hither  and  yonder, 
but  of  higher  and  lower.  We  are  here  to 
manifest,  against  the  dark  background  of 
limitation,  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Man. 


There  is  no  other  way  of  manifesting  Him. 
To  manifest  Christ  perfectly  in  a world  that 
had  never  known  pain  or  struggle  would  be 
impossible.  . . . Every  loving  thought  and 
deed  knits  us  in  closer  and  ever  closer  fellow- 
ship to  the  eternal  truth.  Conversely,  every 
selfish,  material  desire  blinds  us  to  that  truth. 
Every  act  of  sin  prepares  its  own  hell,  and  there 
can  be  no  escaping  it,  for  God  is  not  mocked. 

'I  sent  my  soul  through  the  Invisible, 

Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  sped; 

And  by-and-by  my  Soul  returned  to  me, 

And  whispered,  “I  myself  am  Heaven  and  HeQ^ 

“Faith  in  Christ  is  faith  in  love,  the  love  of 
man  wedded  to  the  love  of  God.  Nothing 
in  the  long  run  can  prevail  against  that  love 
in  this  world  or  the  next.  It  makes  hell; 
it  is  heaven.  I believe  that  the  mere  crossing 
of  the  mysterious  gulf  called  physical  death 
matters  very  little.  It  only  means  a change 
of  lights.  The  wicked  man  finds  that  he  has 
been  living  by  false  values,  and  the  good  man 
finds  how  much  more  has  yet  to  be  learned 
and  how  many  richer  depths  of  the  divine 
nature  are  yet  to  be  plumbed.  One  thing  we 
shall  all  find,  and  that  is  that  the  truest  life  is 
the  life  that  Jesus  lived.  That  is  the  eternal 
life,  whether  here  or  beyond,  this  side  or  the 
father  side  of  the  tomb.” 

“The  Risen  Christ”  is  the  title  of  a chapter 
very  rich  in  spiritual  truth,  the  following 
extracts  from  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  author’s  thought: 

“Let  Christ  rise  in  victory  over  all  the 
forces  of  harm  and  hate,  and  this  world 
would  be  heaven,  for  heaven  is  only  the 
perfect  expression  of  eternal  love.  Is  it  not 
beautifully  simple?  And  can  you  not  fed 
that  it  is  grandly  true  ? Jesus  lived  and  died 
for  it,  and  those  who  love  and  bdieve  in  Him 
must  go  on  doing  the  same  until  the  world  is 
filled  with  all  the  fullness  of  God. 


“I  bdieve  the  day  will  come  when  men 
will  recognize  the  universe  to  be  wholly 
spiritual.  The  veil  which  separates  seen 
from  unseen  will  be  taken  away,  and  mortality 
shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  ...  As  soon 
as  this  world  has  become  the  expression  of 
perfect  and  eternal  love  the  so-called  material 
will  melt  into  the  spiritual,  and  death, will  be 
no  more.  This  New  Testament  idea  is 
based  upon  a perception  which  I fed  must  be 
the  fundamental  truth  about  the  universe  of 
God. 
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“Now  let  me  try  to  show  you  the  way  in 
which  you  and  I stand  related  to  this  truth. 
Remember  that  the  one  great  thing  demon- 
strated by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  that 
evil  has  no  power  to  harm  a child  of  God. 
It  may  make  him  suffer  for  a little  while,  but 
it  can  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  moral 
power  of  his  life.  In  so  far  as  your  life  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  it  will 
rise  triumphant  over  the  cross  and  tomb. 


“ If  ever  any  of  you  young  men  feel  tempted 
to  take  the  side  of  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  forbear!  Things  are  not  what  they 
seem.  Weakness  in  union  with  love  and 
loyalty  to  truth  is  strength,  although  the 
world  may  not  know  it  for  the  moment. 
Never  play  the  coward’s  part;  you  would 
never  dream  of  doing  so  if  you  could  see  life 
as  it  really  is.  Believe  me,  the  highest  is  not 
only  the  true  but  the  strong;  and  you  will  be 
held  to  account  for  whatever  use  you  make  of 
the  vision  God  grants  you.” 

One  is  tempted  to  quote  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  a review,  and  space  forbids  our 


the  Day. 

making  further  extended  quotations.  The 
chapters,  however,  dealing  with  “The  Resur- 
rection Power,”  “The  Ever-Present  Christ’ 
“Sin  and  Salvation,”  “Prom  Death  to  Life,” 
“The  Atoning  Will,”  “The  Mistake  of  Sin,” 
“Love  Destroying  and  Restoring,”  “The 
Cleansing  Life,”  “The  Angel  of  the  Soul,” 
“Believing  Prayer,”  and  “Sweetening  the 
Waters  of  Marah”  are  rich  in  vital  spiritual 
messages  that  will  appeal  with  great  force  to 
the  heart  in  search  of  truth.  We  dose  this 
review  with  a brief  gem  from  the  chapter  on 
“Sweetening  the  Waters  of  Marah”: 

“Life  is  one  long  mirade  to  the  child  of 
God.  Everything  is  made  to  contribute  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  soul  if  we  only  expect  it. 
It  is  foolish  to  think  that  we  are  meant  to 
go  on  drinking  the  waters  of  bitterness  when 
they  might  become  the  gushing  fountains  of 
eternal  life.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to 
put  the  case  strongly  enough,  but  suppose  we 
try  to  do  it  this  way:  God  is  eternal  life,  love 
and  joy.  These  things  are  the  heritage  of 
His  people,  and  we  ought  to  daim  them.” 

B.  O.  Flower. 
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Robert  Owen : A Biography . By  Frank 
Podmore.  With  44  Illustrations  and  two 
photogravure  plates.  Cloth.  Two  vol- 
umes. Pp.  686.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
& Company. 

IT  IS  impossible  even  approximately  to 
estimate  the  debt  which  civilisation  owes 
to  Rosseau,  Montesquieu,  Diderot  and  other 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  France  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Their  thought  largdy 
shaped  the  ideas  of  men  like  Jefferson  and 
Franklin,  who  later  were  to  play  master  parts 
in  the  formation  of  the  greatest  democratic 
republic  known  to  history.  It  made  inevitable 
the  overthrow  of  the  rotten  French  monarchy 
with  its  heartless  throne,  aristocracy  and 
priestly  dass;  it  reawakened  the  liberal 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  England;  and, 
finally,  it  led  to  far  more  than  even  the  great 
political  upheaval  and  emandpation  which 
marked  the  dawn  of  the  age  of  democracy. 

•Book*  Intended  for  review  in  Tan  Abbna  should  be 
■rtdrtsserl  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Thi 
Abua,  Boston,  Maas. 


The  thought  of  Rousseau  and  his  didples 
and  comrade  spirits  was  the  germinal  influ- 
ence that  fostered  the  revolutionary  advance 
in  education  and  humanitarian  reforms; 
while  their  theories,  scattered  broadcast 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  awakened  the 
new  social  ideals  that  later  led  to  cooperative 
movements,  to  a union  of  industrial  forces 
and  to  the  early  socialistic  movements,  such 
as  that  led  by  Robert  Owen. 

These  thoughts  were  suggested  by  reading 
Mr.  Frank  Podmore’s  extensive  and  very 
impartial  life  of  Robert  Owen  which  has 
recently*  appeared.  Mr.  Owen  when  a lad 
became  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  though 
he  seemed  unconscious  of  the  fact,  the  ger- 
minal ideas  of  the  great  French  thinkers, 
that  bore  fruit  in  almost  every  liberal  author’s 
work  that  wrote  on  politics,  education,  relig- 
ion, and  social  or  economic  conditions  after 
the  American  and  French  revolutions,  fell 
into  the  fallow  soil  of  his  fertile  imagination 
and  active  brain,  later  to  bear  fruit  in  his 
broadly  humanistic  and  just  work  in  the 
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New  Lanarkmills,  in  bit  model  school,  and 
in  his  many  innovations  looking  toward 
emancipating  the  toilers  from  age-long  bond- 
age, broadening  the  mental  horizon  of  the 
people  and  hastening  the  eta  in  which  peace, 
good-will  and  to  social  justice  should  prevail. 

Robert  Owen’s  life  was  far  more  germinal 
and  productive  in  influence  and  character 
than  appears  from  a superficial  study  of  the 
same,  though  no  one  familiar  with  his  work 
at  New  Lanark  and  his  subsequent  labors  in 
England  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
tremendous  influence  which  he  exerted  in 
many  directions.  He  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  advanced  and  rational  educa- 
tional movement  in  England.  He  was  also 
in  a large  way  one  of  die  promoting  spirits 
of  the  cottperative  movement  which  was 
later  started  at  Rochdale  and  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  economic 
advance  movements  of  our  time.  He  was  a 
master  spirit  in  bringing  the  workers  together 
and  in  organizing  the  movement  that  found 
florescence  in  the  greal  labor  union  organisa- 
tions of  later  date.  He  was  also  a John  the 
Baptist  of  modern  socialism,  doing  pricesely 
the  kind  of  educational  work  that  prepared 
economic  investigators  and  thinkers  to  accept 
a dear-cut  and  well  wrought  out  philosophy 
such  as  that  written  by  Karl  Marx  while  he 
was  an  exile  in  London.  His  American 
experiment  at  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  was 
foredoomed  to  failure  owing  to  a combina- 
tion of  circumstances  and  facts,  and  that 
failure  impaired  the  influence  of  Mr.  Owen 
in  England;  while  his  early  liberal  religious 
views,  which  antagonized  many  churchmen 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  with  him  m 
carrying  forward  his  educational  and  social 
innovations.  Were  far  more  palatable  to  the 
people  in  general  than  those  he  later  enter- 
tained, in  which  he  frankly  accepted  the 
spiritualistic  hypothesis  and  advocated  the 
claims  of  modern  spiritualism.  He  was  a 
pioneer  among  die  great  thinkers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  accepted  spiritualism, 
and  he  arrived  at  the  same  condusions  which 
later  were  reached  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russd 
Wallace,  Sir  William  Crookes,  Camille  Flam- 
marion  and  Cesare  Lombroso.  When  Owen 
accepted  this  philosophy,  however,  those 
who  declared  in  its  favor  were  everywhere 
the  targets  for  abuse  and  ridicule,  and  very 
often  they  were  socially  ostracized  and  in 
every  possible  manner  discredited.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  Owen’s  insistence  on 


what  he  believed  to  be  a great  religious  truth 
which  would  potentially  elevate  and  trans- 
form society  served  to  weaken  his  influence 
in  social  and  educational  Adds  during  the 
dosing  years  of  his  life, — a life  that  was  very 
rich  in  interest  and  suggestive  lessons  and 
which  in  a large  way  embraced  much  of  the 
vital  social,  economic  and  political  history 
of  the  England  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Pod  more  has  aimed  to  give  the  reader 
a strictly  fair  and  unbiassed  biography,  and 
in  this  attempt  he  has  succeeded  far  better 
than  have  most  biographical  writers  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  work  is  an  extremdy  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  social 
and  educational  advance  movement  that 
arose  as  a complement  to  the  political  advance 
born  of  the  era  of  democracy. 

The  social  and  economic  movements  that 
Mr.  Owen  was  so  largdy  instrumental  in 
organizing  in  the  England  and  America  of 
his  day  are  ad  vanring  with  accelerated  speed. 
Men  are  coming  to  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  democratic  government  means  political 
emancipation,  but  so  long  as  there  is  no 
industrial  emancipation  the  freedom  that  was 
the  dream  of  the  fathers  of  the  movement  for 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights  is 
impossible  of  realization.  Hence  they  are 
calling  for  the  complementing  of  political 
freedom  by  industrial  freedom,  or  the  aboli- 
tion of  privilege  through  which  the  few  exploit 
and  enslave  the  many. 

This  work  comprises  two  large  volumes,  is 
handsomely  gotten  up  and  richly  illustrated. 
It  is  a book  that  social  reformers  should  possess. 


Abraham  Lincoln.  By  Robert  G.  Ingersoll. 
Cloth.  Pp.  100.  Price  75  cents  net, 
postage  10  cents.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 


The  nineteenth  century  has  given  us  few 
such  fine  speciments  of  forensic  oratory  as 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll *s  great  lectures  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  Shakespeare. 
The  first  of  these  masterpieces  has  just 
appeared  from  the  press  of  the  John  Lane 
Company  in  a neat  cloth-bound  volume  of 
one  hundred  pages.  It  is  something  that 
all  young  Americans  should  read.  We  are 
far  enough  now  from  the  passion  and  preju- 
dice of  the  Civil  War  to  be  able  to  be  just  and 
judicial  in  viewing  the  heroic  men  on  both 
sides  of  that  great  struggle;  and  looking  back 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  almost  half  a 
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century,  we  see  two  figures  whose  fame  grows 
with  die  vanishing  years:  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  great-hearted,  simple,  sincere  and  wisely 
just  statesman;  and  Robert  £.  Lee,  the  great 
southern  general  who  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  and  strove  nobly  and  with 
that  degree  of  honor,  courage  and  manhood 
that  marks  the  true  hero,  to  win  victory  for 
the  people  to  whom  he  believed  he  owed 
first  allegiance. 

Colonel  IngersolTs  lecture  on  Lincoln  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  just  tributes  that 
has  been  offered  to  the  memory  of  the  Great 
Emancipator.  It  is  an  American  classic, 
but  it  is  far  more.  It  contains  the  high  ideal- 
ism that  the  life  of  Lincoln  should  inspire  in 
his  eulogists  and  which  cannot  fail  to  infect 
the  imagination  and  influence  helpfully  every 
one  who  reads  it. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  house  will 
soon  bring  out  Colonel  IngersolTs  companion 
lecture  on  William  Shakespeare.  Since  the 
death  of  Colonel  Ingersoll  this  great  lecture 
has  not  gained  anything  like  the  general 
circulation  that  it  merits. 


Foundations  of  Expression . By  S.  S.  Curry, 

Ph.D.,  Iitt.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  820.  Boston: 

The  Expression  Company. 

We  know  of  no  writer  on  things  relating 
to  voice  culture,  the  art  of  expression  and  the 
development  of  the  organs  of  speech,  so 
necessary  to  public  speaking,  reading  and 
dramatic  interpretation,  who  possesses  in  so 
great  a degree  the  interior  vision,  the  deep, 
penetrating  insight  so  necessary  to  a masterly 
and  luminous  exposition  of  the  subject,  as 
does  Professor  Curry.  He  is  a thinker  who 
goes  to  the  foundation  of  the  subject  under 
consideration  and  seizes  on  the  basic  prin- 
ciples and  applies  them  in  a dear  and  easily 
understandable  manner.  Many  writers  and 
teachers  of  oratory,  dramatic  expression  and 
voice  culture  are  extremely  superficial.  They 
pay  little  attention  to  the  mental  problem 
involved,  to  the  thought  behind  the  spoken  # 
word,  or  to  the  passions  and  emotions 
expressed.  Not  so  with  this  author,  and  for 
this  reason  no  less  than  the  fact  that  the 
foundation  principles  and  mental  problems 
are  presented  in  connection  with  luminous 
practical  instruction  in  the  dutivation  and 
development  of  voice  and  emotional  expres- 
sion, this  last  volume  will  appeal  to  all  the 
more  thoughtful  of  our  people  interested  in 
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the  subject  treated.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  newspapers  and  the  theater 
have  largdy  taken  the  place  of  the  lyceum  of 
half  a century  ago;  for,  as  Professor  Curry 
well  observes: 

“The  Muse  of  Eloquence  and  the  Muse  of 
Liberty,  it  has  been  said,  are  twin  sisters. 
A free  people  must  be  a race  of  speakers. 
The  perversion  or  neglect  of  oratory  has 
always  been  accompanied  by  the  degradation 
of  freedom. 

“The  importance  of  speaking  to  a true 
national  life,  and  to  the  forwarding  of  all 
reforms,  can  hardly  be  overestimated;  but 
it  is  no  less  necessary  to  the  devdopment  of 
the  individual.  Expression  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  life,  and  speaking  in  some  form  is 
vitally  necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  truth 
and  the  awakening  to  a consciousness  of 
personal  power. 

“Since  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
written  word  has  been  overestimated  in 
education,  and  living  speech  has  been  greatly 
neglected.  Recent  discoveries  of  the  necessity 
of  devdoping  the  motor  centers  have  revived 
interest  in  the  living  voice.” 

In  speaking  of  the  usual  partial  treatment 
of  the  vital  subject  he  is  considering,  our 
author  says: 

“The  usual  view  is  that  every  defect  in  the 
use  of  the  voice  is  associated  with  some  local 
constriction,  and  that  for  every  abnormal 
habit  or  action  some  exercise  to  restore  the 
specific  part  can  always  be  found.  While 
this  is  true,  it  is  but  half  a truth.  Every 
abnormal  action*  or  condition  has  its  cause 
in  the  mind.  Hence  technical  training  must 
always  be  united  with  work  for  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  faults,  and  for  the  awakening 
of  the  primary  actions  and  conditions.  This 
enables  the  student  to  become  himsdf  con- 
scious of  right  modes  of  expression,  develops 
him  without  imitation  or  mechanical  rules, 
and  produces  no  artificial  results.  Even 
when  the  right  technical  exercise  is  prescribed 
for  a fault  in  reading  or  speaking  it  is  often 
ineffective  on  account  of  wrong  or  mechanical 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  student,  or  a lack 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  student 
to  the  real  psychological  causes  of  the  abnormal 
conditions.” 

The  two  purposes  hinted  at  above  are 
kept  ever  in  view  by  the  author  and  are 
emphasized  in  so  dear  and  practical  a manner 
as  to  be  readily  grasped  by  the  thoughtful 
student. 
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TTic  work  contains  twenty-two  chapters 
devoted  to  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
"Unprinted  Elements  of  Expression,”  "Con- 
centration and  Its  Expression,”  "Attitude  of 
Mind  and  Inflexion,”  "Response  of  the 
Organism,”  "Conditions  and  Qualities  of 
Voice/  "Voice  and  Body,”  "Logical  Rela- 
tions of  Ideas,”  "Modes  of  Emphasis,” 
"Spontaneous  Actions  of  the  Mind  and 
Modulations  of  the  Voice,”  "Tone-Color,” 
"Moulding  Tone  into  Words,”  "Force  and 
Its  Expression,”  "Support  and  Strength  of 
Voice,”  "Flexibility  of  Voice,”  "Assimila- 
tion and  Sympathy,”  "Movement,”  "Action,” 
and  "Unity  erf  Delivery.” 

Many  of  the  chapters  are  subdivided  into 
a number  of  important  divisions.  In  all 
cases  the  subjects  are  handled  in  a masterly 
manner.  It  is  a book  that  it  is  a pleasure  to 
recommend. 


The  Politics  of  Utility  By  James  MacKaye. 

Paper.  Price  50  cents  net  Boston:  Little, 

Brown  & Company. 

With  an  impervious  armor  of  facts  and  a 
relentless  logic,  Mr.  MacKaye  marches  on  in 
this  volume  to  certain  definite  and  far-reach- 
ing conclusions.  In  a previous  volume, 
having  formulated  the  theory  of  the  tech- 
nology of  happiness,  his  object  in  the  present 
volume  is  to  apply  it,  to  exhibit  it  as  an  actual 
working  test  of  proposed  or  practical  policies. 

The  five  chapters  of  which  the  book  is 
composed  treat  respectively  of  "The  Social 
Mechanism,”  "Competition,”  "Private  and 
Public  Monopoly,”  "Pantocracy,”  and  "The 
Next  Step.”  His  conclusion  concerning  com- 
petition is  that  it  has  not  a single  good  point. 
On  every  vital  issue  it  is  opposed  to  a just 
system.  There  is  no  more  dismal  delusion 
than  that  of  its  beneficence.  It  is  a mechan- 
ism for  maintaining  and  continually  increasing 
an  output  of  unhappiness. 

Of  monoply  he  dedares:  "If  the  nation  does 
not  own  the  monopolies,  the  monopolies  will 
own  the  nation.”  And  again:  "Socialism  is 
but  consistent  democracy.”  "It  is  founded 
upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  democ- 
racy is  founded.”  In  other  ords,  this  author 
would  have  us  democratize  industry  as  well  as 
government. 

The  chapter  on  "Pantocracy”  is  one  of  great 
force.  ’Theoretically  it  is  unanswerable 
That  pantocracy  is  found  to  stand  every  test 
whereby  competition  has  failed  is  the  general 
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conclusion.  Competition,  according  to  the 
author,  is  a mechanism  which  nature  employs 
to  attain  a single  specified  end,  adaptability  to 
survive.  Under  it  more  unhappiness  man 
happiness  is  produced  by  humanity.  Under 
pantocracy  this  would  be  reversed.  Unhappi- 
ness would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  and 
happiness  increased  to  the  maximum. 

The  great  object  of  life  is  not  to  create 
wealth  but  to  create  happiness.  It  is  not 
merely  to  build  towns,  but  to  build  happy 
towns.  There  is  no  hurry  about  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources.  Let  them  wait  until  a 
system  is  discovered  whereby  these  resources 
may  be  used  to  produce  happiness  rather  than 
misery.  Until  we  in  America  can  work  out 
this  experiment  let  immigration  be  prohibited 
and  a protective  system  kept  in  force.  Then 
let  pantocracy  be  tried — on  a small  scale  at 
first,  but  as  fast  as  its  utility  is  demonstrated 
let  it  be  extended.  When  its  success  is  estab- 
lished here  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  scheme  is  beautiful,  inspiring  and  well 
reasoned.  The  danger  is  that  some  refined, 
subtle  but  powerful  dements  may  have  been 
unseen  or  neglected.  For  example,  the  author 
claims  that  the  competitive  system  produces 
more  unhappiness  than  happiness.  This  can- 
not be  proved.  To  make  the  assertion  is  to 
ignore  certain  spiritual  forces  which  often  rise 
superior  to  environment  It  is  also  to  ignore 
the  edaptive  power  of  nature.  I doubt  if  any 
system  of  human  government  or  industry, 
induding  slavery,  except  in  a limited  or  tempo- 
rary form,  ever  produced  more  misery  than 
happiness.  The  spirit  can  rise  above  disease, 
want  bereavement  slavery,  imprisonment  and 
death.  In  a certain  sense  every  man  is  the 
master  of  his  fate,  "the  captain  of  his  soul.” 
The  early  Christians  taught  the  world  lessons 
along  this  line,  and  later  our  Christian  Science 
brethren  have  reinforced  this  view.  Byron 
shows  how  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon  becomes 
reconciled  even  to  his  dungeon.  We  all  know 
how  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
«and  so  I doubt  if  even  competition,  with  all  its 
horrors,  has  produced  more  unhappiness  than 
happiness.  But  that  it  produces  too  much 
unhappiness  all  must  admit.  That  there  is  a 
better  way  no  sane  man  after  reading  this 
book  can  doubt.  But  the  book  must  be  taken 
in  a broad  and  generous  sense.  The  reader 
must  not  stumble  over  single  utterances.  Let 
him  study  well  the  author’s  argument,  find  his 
meaning,  mark  well  his  condusions,  and  then 
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answer  if  lie  can.  But  let  him  answer  fairly 
and  in  view  of  all  the  facts.  He  may  be  able 
to  set  aside  some  minor  inferences,  but  to  over- 
throw the  general  conclusion,  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  production  of  human  happi- 
ness the  world  must  adopt  some  system  other 
than  the  competition  of  to-day,  he  will  find  a 
Herculean  task. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Beyond  Good  and  Evil . Prelude  to  a Philos- 
ophy of  the  Future.  By  Friedrich  Nietz- 
sche. Authorised  translation  by  Helen 
Zimmern.  Cloth.  Pp.  268.  Price,  $1.50 
net.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

As  a thinker  Nietzsche  penetrates  to  the 
depths — far  beyond  the  point  where  the  ordi- 
nary mind  can  follow.  He  sees  things  in  their 
higher  and  therefore  to  the  world  in  seemingly 
new  relations.  He  is  in  some  sense  the  Coper- 
nicus of  modern  philosophy.  Take  for  exam- 
ple this  statement: 

“The  great  epochs  of  our  life  are  the  points 
when  we  gain  courage  to  rebaptize  our  badness 
as  the  best  in  us.” 

What  a wealth  of  meaning,  what  a depth  of 
philosophy  to  those  who  have  the  understand- 
ing heart,  and  yet  what  nonsense,  not  to  say 
blasphemy,  to  those  who  do  not  understand. 

The  book  is  to  be  read  and  meditated  on  by 
the  few.  To  the  multitude  it  will  be  simply  the 
massing  of  words,  words  without  coherence 
and  almost  without  meaning;  and  indeed  there 
are  too  many,  but  yet  the  volume  has  flashes  of 
wit  and  many  luminous  passages.  What  could 
be  more  neatly  turned  than  this  ? 

“To  seduce  their  neighbor  to  a favorable 
opinion,  and  afterwards  to  believe  implicitly  in 
this  opinion  of  their  neighbor — who  can  do  this 
conjuring  trick  so  well  as  women  P” 

Or  again,  this: 

“Poets  act  shamelessly  toward  their  experi- 
ences; they  exploit  them.” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following,  while  pro- 
foundly true,  would  hardly  be  safe  in  the  pres- 
ent age  of  the  world  to  proclaim  to  the  promis- 
cuous assembly: 

“Jesus  said  to  the  Jews:  ‘The  law  was  for 
servants;  love  God  as  I love  him,  as  his  Son! 
What  have  we  sons  of  God  to  do  with  mor- 
als?’” 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  book  is 
that  it  emanates  from  a mind  of  tremendous 
individuality,  a mind  perceiving  things  in  an 
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unaccustomed  light;  that  truth  is  ever  in  flux 
that  what  is  true  to  one  in  the  higher  realm  can- 
not be  true  to  another  nor  to  himself  on  suc- 
cessive days;  and  yet  that  there  is  a great  and 
eternal  verity  which  the  soul  may  forever  pur- 
sue though  it  may  never  fully  grasp. 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 


The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution.  By  Wil- 
liam Elliot  GrifiSs,  D.D.,  L.H.D.  Cloth. 

Pp.  408.  Price,  $1.25  net,  postage  10  cents. 

New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  & Company. 

Few  Occidental  writers  are  better  quali- 
fied to  intelligently  treat  of  Japan  and  the 
Japanese  than  is  Dr.  Griffis.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  teachers  to  go  to  Japan  after  Commo- 
dore Perry  opened  her  ports  to  the  world.  He 
has  occupied  a chair  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Japan  and  is  the  author  of  other  notable 
works  dealing  with  Japanese  life,  folk-lore,  art 
and  history.  His  writings  evince  a mastery  of 
his  subject  that  is  rare  among  Western  writers, 
and  a deep  sympathy  with  and  admiration  for 
Japan  which  make  his  pages  glow  with  an 
interest  never  present  when  an  author  con- 
siders a subject  in  a colorless  manner. 

This  volume  is  far  more  than  a vivid  and 
entertaining  pen-picture  of  the  wonderful 
unfold ment  of  Japan’s  national  life  during  the 
past  half  century,  as  it  evolved  under  the  very 
gaze  of  the  author;  for  here  we  find  a luminous 
backward  glance.  Indeed,  Dr.  Griffis  pre- 
sents the  most  comprehensive  and  informing 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Japan- 
ese people,  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, that  we  have  seen  from  any  Occidental 
source.  The  work  is  one  that  should  find  a 
place  in  all  well-ordered  libraries,  as  it  con- 
tains precisely  the  very  informntion  that  all 
intelligent  people  wish  to  possess  about  this 
wonderful  people,  presented  in  a most  charm- 
ing manner.  The  volume  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated with  a number  of  full-page  half-tone 
illustrations. 


Hindu  Literature ; Or,  The  Ancient  Books  of 
India.  By  Elizabeth  A.  Reed,  A.M.  Cloth. 
Pp.  410.  Price,  $1.50.  Chicago:  Scott, 
Foresman  & Company. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  work  and  one 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  desire  to 
obtain  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  great 
philosophies  of  India;  for  it  presents  in  a brief, 
concise  and  yet  thoroughly  connected  manner 
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an  outline  of  the  great  sacred  books  of  the  East, 
with  illuminating  extracts  from  each.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  volume  Mrs.  Reed  con- 
sulted many  of  the  foremost  Oriental  scholars, 
including  Professor  Max  Milller  and  Sir  M. 
Monier-Williams,  of  whom  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  revising  certain  portions  of  the 
work.  The  quotations  have  been  chosen  from 
the  best  available  translations.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  chronological  order  and  gives  the 
reader  a dear  idea  of  the  fundamental  thought 
contained  in  the  great  religious  books  of  India, 
induding  the  Vedas,  the  Brahmanas,  the  Cods 
of  Manu , the  Upanishad f,  the  Ramayana , the 
Maha-Bharata , the  Bhsgavad-Qito,  the  Pur- 
antu,  and  the  Krishna  legends.  Mrs.  Heed 
has  the  gift  of  making  her  work  as  interesting 
as  romance,  and  this  fact,  together  with  its 
accuracy  of  statement,  renders  the  volume  one 
of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  language.  Amy  C.  Rich. 

The  British  State  T degraphs.  By  Hugo  Rich- 
ard Meyer,  sometime  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Universtiy  of  Chicago.  Cloth.  Pp. 
408.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  thing  which  seems  most  of  all  to 
trouble  ex-professor  Meyer  in  regard  to  the 
public  ownership  problem  in  Great  Britain  is 
the  fact  that  the  employees  of  city  and  state 
have  been  able  to  secure  an  occasional  advance 
in  wages.  Public  ownership  then  is  not  so 
cheap  as  private  ownership.  The  public 
servants  even  have  the  temerity  to  organize, 
and,  worse  still,  to  enter  politics  in  older  to 
secure  a living  wage.  Their  action  is  charac- 
terized as  nothing  less  than  bribery.  They  are 
parasites  on  the  body  politic. 

The  fact  that  for  ages  the  common  people  of 
England  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  vast 
estates  which  are  theirs  by  divine  right,  that 
they  have  been  exploited  by  the  powerful 
through  special  privilege  and  by  every  form  of 
political  trickery,  weighs  little  with  this  author. 
Economy  is  his  key-note.  How  to  save  on 
labor,  avoid  taxation  and  make  profit  on  capi- 
tal is  the  standpoint  from  which  the  book  is 
written.  To  prove  his  contentions  he  gives 
tables  of  statistics  which  may  or  may  not  be 
misleading  or  even  directly  false.  He  claims 
to  have  made  careful  investigations,  and  few 
have  time  to  follow  him,  but  his  work  is  open  to 
suspicion.  His  conclusions  are  in  the  main 
directly  contrary  to  those  of  the  recent  commis- 
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sk>n  appointed  to  investigate  public  ownership 
in  Great  Britain.  He  writes  as  one  who  holds 
a brief  for  capitalistic  interests.  Those  who 
read  this  or  any  one  of  die  author’s  five  vol- 
umes should  keep  in  mind  the  standpoint  from 
which  he  looks  at  things. 

Robert  E.  Bisbee. 

W e-Ism:  The  Religion  of  Humanity.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  P.  French,  U.SA.  Paper. 

Pp.  48.  New  York:  The  Wilshire  Book 

Company. 

This  little  booklet  from  the  pen  of  Captain 
W.  E.  P.  French,  one  of  the  valued  contribu- 
tors to  The  Arena,  is  full  of  admirable  things, 
sometimes  expressed  in  verse,  at  other  times 
garmented  in  well-chosen  prose,  and  all  breath- 
ing the  message  of  paece  and  good  will  that  is 
coming  from  die  hearts  and  lips  of  so  many  of 
the  finest  workers  in  the  ranks  of  present-day 
Socialism.  This  book  is  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  William  Morris  and  Edward  Bellamy. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  “Creed  of  Col- 
lectivism” will  give  a fair  idea  of  our  author’s 
thought: 

“We  believe  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
whose  God  is  Love  and  in  which  Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law. 

“We  believe  that  from  the  Union  of  Co- 
munism  and  Cooperation  shall  be  bom  the 
highest  and  freest  Individuality  to  which  the 
Human  Race  should  justly  attain. 

“We  believe  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
that  is  uncankered  by  Greed,  Force,  Fraud  or- 
Cruelty,  and  that  is  ripened  by  generous 
Thought,  high  Resolve  and  helpful  Deed;  in 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  Politic  from  the 
Death  of  Conservatism,  the  Grave  of  Reaction 
and  the  yellow  Dust  of  Gold;  and  in  the 
Heaven  of  universal  well-being  for  Everybody 
in  this,  our  World. 

“We  believe  in  the  greatest  Good  to  All,  and 
that  Each  should  work  for  All  and  All  for  Each. 

“We  believe  in  the  Solidariy  and  Interde- 
pendence of  Humankind ; that  we  are  all  Chil- 
dren of  the  Common  Mother;  that  Women 
should  have  more  Rights,  Privileges  and 
Immunities  than  Men,  and  that  the  Children 
should  have  more  than  Both. 

“We  acknowledge  that  the  Community  is  of 
greater  Value  than  the  Individual,  that  it  is 
nobler  to  serve  the  Race  than  Self,  that  Altru- 
ism is  the  highest  Virtue  and  that  Selfishness 
is  the  basic  Crime. 

“We  believe  in  the  free  and  equal  partner- 
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flfaip  of  Brain  and  Brawn,  of  Mind  and  Muscle, 
of  Thought  and  Labor;  and  we  believe  in  their 
joint  Ownership  of  the  Earth  and  all  that  is 
therein. 

“We  believe  that  Capital — the  dead  and 
inert  material  thing — is  the  Creation  of  Labor 
—the  living  God,  the  Coordination  of  Force 
and  Matter,  the  Marriage  of  the  Head  and  the 
Hand — and  we  believe  that  the  Product,  the 
Thmg  created,  is  the  inaleinable  Property  of 
the  Producer  and  Creator. 

44  We  believe  in  a Community  of  Interest  for 
the  Community. 

44  We  believe  in  Freedom  of  Mind,  Freedom 
of  Body,  Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  to  work. 
Freedom  to  play,  and  Freedom  to  do  any  and 
aO  Things  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  Free- 
dom of  our  Fellows. 

44  We  believe  in  the  Dignity  and  Nobility  of 
all  honest  Labor;  that  only  useful,  productive 
or  pleasant  Work  should  be  done;  and  that 
every  Human  Being  has  not  only  the  Right  of 
free  access  to  Materials,  Machinery  and  Land, 
but  the  Right  to  express  in  Beauty  and  Art  ‘the 
Joy  of  Working. 

“We  believe  that  the  Government  of  the 
Servants  of  the  People  should  be  by  the  People, 
that  all  Law  should  originate  with  the  People, 
and  that  the  People  have  the  right  and  the 
power  to  amend,  suspend  or  do  away  with  all 
Laws  at  any  Time. 

“We  believe  that  the  Will  of  the  People  is 
the  Supreme  Law,  and  its  Voice  the  Mandate 
of  God. 

“We  believe  that  Liberty  is  the  eternal 
Watchword,  and  that  None  is  free  while  One  is 
denied  the  Rights  of  All. 

44  We  believe  in  the  benevolent  Assimilation 
of  every  natural  and  artificial  Monopoly, 
Opportunity  and  Public  Utility  by,  and  for, 
ALL  THE  PEOPLE;  but  we  believe,  also,  in 
die  individual  Ownership  of  the  individual 
Tool  and  die  Necessities,  Comforts  and  Lux- 
uries of  Life.” 

There  are  also  several  popular  songs  to  be 
sung  to  well-known  airs  in  this  little  volume. 
The  following  are  a few  stanzas  from  “Com- 
mdehood,”  written  to  be  sung  to  the  air  of 
"America 

“O  Comrades,  far  and  near. 

Raise  the  chant  loud  and  dear 
Of  Love’s  good  song. 

In  our  resistless  might. 

Thunder  the  creed  of  Right, 

Justice  and  Truth  unite 
Against  the  wrong. 
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“Hark!  H sweeps  ’round  the  earth. 
Promise  of  our  rebirth. 

Of  Comradehood; 

Promise  of  Liberty, 

Freedom’s  Equality, 

Loving  Fraternity, 

The  Common  Good. 

“Shout  it  tfll  we  are  heard. 

And  evty  heart  is  stirred 
To  do  and  dare; 

Shout  till  the  world  shall  ring. 

Shout  tiQ  the  ruth  shall  sting, 

Shout  till  all  people  sing 
The  self-same  air. 

“Spangled  with  Hope's  bright  stars. 
Striped  with  the  Sunrise  bars 
Flag  ever  true. 

Red  mood  of  Brotherhood, 

White  milk  of  Motherhood, 

Blue  of  our  Faith  in  Good, 

Red,  White  and  Blue! 

“Never  shall  hist  of  gold. 

Greed,  or  the  Trust’s  cursed  hold. 

Old  Glory  shame. 

Lift  we  our  hearts  to  Thee, 

First  flag  of  Liberty, 

Banner  mat  set  man  free. 

We  bless  Thy  name!” 


How  to  Invest  Your  Savings . By  Facas  F. 
Marcosson.  Illuminated  Boards.  Price, 
50  cents.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemua 
Company. 

In  the  present  stage  of  human  progress 
savings  are  one  of  life’s  essentials;  therefore 
how  to  save  and  invest  savings  is  an  important 
consideration.  No  more  sensible  little  book 
than  this  by  Mr.  Marcosson  has  ever  been 
issued.  It  explains  in  simple  form  the  nature 
of  investment  and  shows  what  kinds  are  safe. 
It  defines  financial  terms  so  that  all  may 
understand  them  and  points  out  the  pitfalls 
of  speculation.  The  book  is  of  special  value 
to  wage-earners. 

Robert  E.  Bisbeb. 

Twenty-Three  Tales  By  Tolstoi . Trans- 
lated by  Louise  and  Alymer  Maude. 
Cloth.  Pp.  £70.  Price,  75  cents  net, 
postage  5 cents.  New  York:  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company. 

This  excellent  little  volume  will  be  prized 
by  all  lovers  of  Tolstoi  and  his  work.  The 
twenty-three  short  stories  which  make  up  the 
book  have  been  selected  with  rare  discrimi- 
nation, and  the  translations,  like  all  the 
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former  translations  of  Tolstoi’s  writings  by 
Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,  are  fine  pieces  of 
literary  work.  The  volume  contains  such 
gems  from  the  great  Russian’s  short  stories  as 
file  following:  “Where  Love  Is,  God  Is,” 
“What  Men  Live  By,”  “God  Sees  the  Truth, 
but  Waits,”  “The  Story  of  Ivan  the  Fool,” 
“The  Godson,”  and  “How  Much  Land 
Does  a Man  Need  ?” 

Tolstoi  himself  placed  great  stress  on  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  short  story  as  a 
medium  of  literary  expression,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  passage  from  What  I $ Art  f 

“The  artist  of  the  future  wifi  understand 
that  to  compose  a fairy-tale,  a little  song 
which  will  touch,  a lullaby  or  a riddle  which 
will  entertain,  a jest  which  wifi  amuse,  or  to 
draw  a sketch  such  as  will  delight  dozens  of 
generations  or  millions  of  children  and 
adults,  is  incomparably  more  important  and 
more  fruitful  than  to  compose  a novel,  or  a 
symphony,  or  paint  a picture,  of  the  kind 
which  diverts  some  members  of  the  wealthy 
classes  for  a short  time  and  is  then  for  ever 
forgotten.  The  region  of  this  art  of  the 
simplest  feelings  accessible  to  all  is  enormous, 
and  it  is  as  yet  almost  untouched.” 

Amt  C.  Rich. 


The  Road . By  Jack  London.  Illustrated. 

Cloth.  Pp.  224.  Price,  $2.00  net.  New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

There  is  something  very  grim  and  tragi- 
cally suggestive  in  Jack  London’s  latest  work. 
The  Road . It  is  a vivid  pen-picture  of  the 
morally  disintegrating  influence  of  tramp  life, 
which  is  pressed  downward  at  almost  every 
turn  by  prevailing  legal  machinery  no  less 
than  the  indifference  and  cynical  contempt 
of  society.  The  book  is  autobiographical  in 
character,  giving  the  personal  experiences  of 
Mr.  London  on  the  road  and  including  a 
striking  pen-picture  of  his  arrest  under  the 
charge  of  vagrancy  and  his  sentence  to  thirty 
days  in  the  chain  gang,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  he  was  walking  through  an  American 
city  without  any  visible  means  of  support. 
The  days  were  when  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  of  our  people  awakened  general 
solicitude,  and  the  machinery  of  justice  no 
less  than  society  in  general  strove  to  help 
uplift  the  unfortunate  rather  than  become  a 
party  to  the  downward  pressure;  but  that 
day  seems  to  have  passed  since  class  and 
privileged  interests  Have  become  the  pre- 


dominating factor  in  American  political  life* 
Mr.  London’s  book  is  far  from  pleasing 
reading,  but  it  carries  a tremendous  lesson 
with  it — a lesson  that  men  of  conscience  and 
high-minded  patriots  cannot  afford  to  over* 
look.  It  is  a book  that  will  help  on  the  social 
revolution  that  is  making  for  a better  and 
nobler  civilization  in  which  the  rights  of  man 
will  take  precedence  over  the  arrogant  demand 
of  property  interests.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  in  every  way  handsomely 
gotten  up. 

Hie  Wife.  By  Warren  Cheney.  Cloth. 

Pp.  396.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis: 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Mr.  Cheney’s  stories  deal  with  life  in 
Alaska  when  the  Russians  owned  that  terri- 
tory and  small  settlements  were  established 
on  account  of  the  fur  industry.  The  life 
described  is  therefore  unfamiliar  to  re 
of  fiction,  while  the  author  treats  his  subjects 
in  an  unhackneyed  manner.  This  is  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  his  last  story,  Hie  Wife . 

In  it  one  Luka  Strukof  comes  home  to  find 
his  idolized  wife  dead.  He  believes  she  is 
merely  sleeping  and  sends  his  daughter  and 
all  sympathizing  friends  from  the  house, 
locks  the  door  and  remains  beside  the  dead. 
The  daughter  takes  refuge  with  the  old  com- 
mandant of  the  post  and  his  wife,  two  quaint 
and  lovable  people.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing it  is  found  that  Luka  and  his  dead  wife 
have  disappeared.  The  husband’s  mind  has 
become  unhinged  and  he  has  taken  his  wife 
far  away  to  an  ice-surrounded  cave.  For  a 
time  he  returns  at  night  to  get  food,  but  at 
length  he  sets  out  for  his  old  home,  a long 
way  from  the  post.  His  brother  finds  him 
and  takes  him  to  their  father’s  house  where 
the  insane  man,  meeting  the  affianced  wife 
of  the  brother,  imagines  she  is  his  own  lost 
wife.  The  brother  and  family  urge  her  to 
humor  him,  thinking  that  in  time  he  will 
awaken  from  his  dream.  Then  a strange 
thing  happens.  The  betrothed  wife  of  the 
young  brother,  who  has  never  loved  the  man 
whom  her  father  has  selected  for  her  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Russians,  falls  in  love  with 
Luka.  They  are  about  to  fly  when  the  brother 
appears  and  a desperate  battle  ensues  in 
which  Luka  thinks  he  has  killed  his  brother. 
Then  the  two  fly,  but  Luka  says  that  though 
they  will  appear  as  man  and  wife  before  the 
world,  the  dead  brother  will  ever  be  between 
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them.  They  return  to  the  old  trading  post, 
and  a series  of  exciting  happenings  occur  in 
rapid  succession,  while  the  somber  shadow 
envelops  the  two  and  the  reader  feels  at  all 
times  that  he  is  treading  on  the  pempitous 
edge  of  a tragedy.  But  in  the  end  the 
brother  comes  back,  and  after  a strong 
scene  in  which  the  woman,  who  by  mutual 
consent  is  given  her  choice  of  the  men,  chooses 
Luka,  the  story  ends  happily. 

There  is  also  another  charming  love  story 
paralleling  the  stronger  and  more  gloomy 
tale.  The  daughter  of  Luka  and  the  bashful 
con  of  the  commandant  have  their  days  of 
anxiety  and  doubt  as  they  slowly  move 
toward  each  other. 

The  story  is  an  admirable  companion  to 
Mr.  Cheney’s  former  romance  of  the  North- 
west, The  Challenge . 


Rosalind  at  Red  Oats.  By  Meredith  Nichol- 
son. Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  388. 

Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 

Menill  Company. 

This  is  we  think  the  best  American  mys- 
tery story  of  the  year.  It  is  inferior  to  The 
House  of  a Thousand  Candles,  but  immeas- 
urably superior  to  The  Port  of  Missing  Men . 
In  the  latter  novel  our  readers  will  remember 
that  the  author  tried  to  imitate  the  Dumas 
school  of  swash-buckling  medieval  romances, 
but  by  casting  his  story  in  the  familiar  present 
he  made  a tale  so  glaringly  impossible  as  to 
be  an  affront  even  to  the  credulity  of  easy- 
going novel  readers.  There  are  many  improb- 
able not  to  say  impossible  situations  in 
Rosalind  at  Red  Oats,  but  the  romance  is  far 
less  absurdly  improbable  than  The  Port  of 
Missing  Men  and  it  is  written  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son’s happiest  vein.  This  author  is  to  the 
mystery  novelists  of  America  what  Sir  Conan 
Doyle  is  to  those  of  England, — incomparably 
the  most  finished  and  interesting  of  the  class. 
Rosalind  at  Red  Gate  will  doubtless  prove 
highly  popular  with  lovers  of  this  kind  of 
fiction. 


Mam ’ Linda . By  Will  N.  Harben.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  388.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

Will  Habben  is  doing  for  the  present-day 
common  life  of  the  southern  communities  a 
work  very  similar  to  that  which  Hamlin 
Garland  has  done  for  western  communities, 
both  these  writers  are  choosing  to  depict  in 


all  its  phases  the  common  life  of  rural  and 
small  town  communities  with  photographic 
accuracy. 

In  the  portrayal  of  most  of  his  characters 
and  in  the  setting  or  background  of  his 
romance,  Mr.  Harben  is  a realist  of  realists  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word,  but  in  other 
respects  his  handling  of  the  story  is  romantic 
rather  than  realistic.  He  crowds  enough 
action  and  exciting  episodes  into  his  pages  to 
satisfy  a Dumas,  and  there  is  much  of  the 
sensational  and  melodramatic  dement  here 
that  marks  many  of  the  great  works  of  the 
leading  apostles  of  romanticism.  But  it  is 
in  the  portrayal  of  his  hero  and  heroine,  the 
extreme  idealization  of  these  paragons,  that 
the  strong  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
realist  of  the  Tolstoi  or  Ibsen  school  and  the 
romanticist  is  most  apparent.  The  story  is 
full  of  action  and  contains  many  strongly 
dramatic  passages.  It  will  satisfy  the  general 
novel  reader  who  desires  an  exciting  love 
romance,  but  its  chief  value,  apart  from  the 
pen-picture  of  present-day  Southern  life,  is 
found  in  the  magnificent  effort  to  arouse  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  South  on  the  negro 
question.  Mr.  Harben  is  a southerner  and 
has  the  strong  feeling  of  all  true  southerners 
for  Dixie.  He  understands  as  do  only  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  South  and  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  conditions  there,  the  trying 
and  complicated  position  which  obtains, 
owing  to  the  negro  population  and  the  fiery 
element  of  the  white  society  that  imagines 
that  examples  of  lawlessness  and  extreme 
brutality  are  more  helpful  to  society  than  the 
orderly  workings  of  law  in  the  punishment  of 
grave  crimes.  Mr.  Harben  makes  a noble 
plea  for  law  and  order,  for  justice  and  the 
example  of  right,  of  law  and  of  rigid  conformity 
to  the  punishment  prescribed  for  criminal 
procedure  in  cases  of  crimes  committed  by 
negroes,  that  mark  the  administration  of 
justice  in  regard  to  other  citizens. 

The  book  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  do  much 
good,  as  it  is  a wise,  sane,  just  and  eminently 
common-sense  plea  for  the  only  course  than 
can  in  the  long  run  minify  race  friction  and 
disorder. 


Stars  of  the  Stage:  EUen  Terry . By  Chris- 
topher St.  Joint.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
97.  Price,  $1.00  net.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  a series  edited 
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by  J.  T.  Grem,  dealing  with  the  life  and 
work  of  eminent  acton  and  dramatists. 
The  series  when  complete  will  include  bio- 
graphies of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Sir  Charles 
Wjndham,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  G.  B.  Shaw,  H.  A. 
Jones,  Pinero,  Duse  and  Bernhardt 
Mr.  St.  John’s  sketch  of  Miss  Terry  is 
sympathetic  and  gives  a very  complete  account 
of  her  life  from  early  childhood  to  the  present 
time,  together  with  critical  comments  on  the 
various  parts  in  which  she  has  appeared. 
The  volume  is  fully  illustrated  and  will  be 
valued  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  dramatic  art,  and  especially  by 
friends  of  Miss  Terry. 

Amt  C.  Rich. 


The  Boys  of  the  Old  Glee  Club.  By  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  Illustrated  by  Will  Vaw- 
ter.  Cloth.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  reminiscent  poem,  written  in  Riley’s 
popular  Hoosier  dialect,  will  appeal  to  the 
poet’s  host  of  admirers  with  compiling  force. 
It  is  instinct  with  that  human  interest  that  is 
the  chief  charm  of  Riley’s  verse,  and  it  will 
be  especially  enjoyed  by  the  “Boys  in  Blue.’* 
The  illustrations  that  accompany  the  text 
have  been  drawn  by  Will  Vawter  and  will 
rank  with  the  very  beet  drawings  of  the  season. 
The  volume  is  a superb  holiday  gift-book  by 
reason  of  its  artistic  make-up  and  the  more 
than  twelve  full-page  drawings  that  illustrate 
the  text. 


Rob  the  Ranger.  A Story  of  the  Fight  for 
Canada.  By  Herbert  Strang.  With  eight 
full-page  pictures  in  colors.  Cloth.  Pp. 
369.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Arab*.  A Story  of  the 
Last  Days  of  the  Arab  Slave  Trade.  By 
Herbert  Strang.  With  nine  full-page  draw- 
ings in  black  and  white.  Cloth.  Pp.  428. 
Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

Mr.  Strang  has  taken  up  the  work  that 
the  popular  English  writer,  Henty,  carried 
on  so  successfully  for  many  years,  and  he  has 
already  written  several  notable  books,  the 
most  important  being  In  Clive9 $ Command, 
Fighting  on  the  Congo , Rob  the  Ranger , and 
On  the  Trail  of  the  Arabs. 

Young  folks  who  enjoy  the  works  of  Henty, 


the  Day. 

Ellis  and  Carlton  will  find  in  Mr.  Strang’s 
works  stories  that  are  just  as  true  to  history 
as  Henty’a  and  even  stronger  in  general  inter- 
est and  imaginative  power,  while  they  are 
incomparably  better  works  from  a literary 
point-of-view.  Henty’s  stories  were  of  real 
value  because  almost  every  volume  contained 
a vivid  pen-picture  of  some  great  historical 
event.  As  a rule  the  author  was  very  true  to 
the  facts  of  history  and  he  succeeeded  in 
clothing  them  in  so  interesting  a manner  as 
to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject  which 
frequently  led  to  further  historical  rese&crhes. 
Mr.  Strang  is  following  in  this  pathway  and 
doing  his  work  better  than  his  predecessor. 

In  Rob  the  Ranger  we  have  a boys’  book  of 
the  stirring  struggle  between  the  English  and 
the  French  for  the  possession  of  Canada. 
An  Indian  tale  with  far  too  many  killings  to 
be  pleasant  or  in  some  respects  profitable 
reading,  yet  this  story  gives  a vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  sanguinary  struggles  in  which  the 
red  man  figured  conspicuously. 

In  On  tAe  Trail  of  the  Arabs  Mr.  Strang 
has  given  a striking  and  interesting  story 
depicting  the  Arab  slave  trade  in  Africa  and 
the  struggle  to  wipe  it  out.  Incidentally 
there  is  much  valuable  descriptive  matter 
and  other  information  that  will  be  helpful  to 
the  young  reader.  In  his  preface  the  author 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  story:  “It  is  a picture 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Arab  domination,  when 
the  remnant  of  Tippu  Tib’s  hordes  in  remote 
fastnesses  pursued  their  evil  traffic  in  human- 
lty. 

The  author’s  purpose  has  been  to  show 
native  races  at  their  best,  as  they  may  be 
when  oppression  is  replaced  by  sympathy. 
Both  books  will  be  enjoyed  by  boys  who  love 
adventure  tales  full  of  spirited  action  and 
hairbreadth  escapes. 


Some  Excellent  Children's  Books. 

The  Jewelled  Toad.  By  Isabel  M.  Johnston. 
Illustrated  by  W.  W.  Denslow.  Decorated 
Boards.  Pp.  212.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  volume  is  of  the  fairy-story  class, 
very  clever,  and  written  in  such  a manner  as 
to  charm  all  children  who  love  fairy  tales. 
It  is  very  superior  to  most  books  of  the  kind 
and  contains  many  things  that  show  that  the 
author  is  awake  to  evil  conditions  in  countries 
other  than  that  over  which  the  avaricious  and 
cruel  long  presided. 
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Books  of 

Towsey,  the  little  forest  girl  who  befriends 
and  cares  for  the  wild  animals,  is  the  char- 
acter that  will  chiefly  appeal  to  all  the  little 
folks,  and  they  will  follow  her  adventures 
and  those  of  her  friends  with  the  deepest 
interest,  trembling  when  she  is  in  peril, 
rejoicing  when  she  is  successful  in  befriending 
the  helpless  creatures;  and  great  will  be  their 
pleasure  when  they  find  the  little  girl  with  the 
loving  heart  becomes  the  queen  of  the  land). 

It  is  an  admirable  companion  book  to  the 
justly  popular  Wizard  of  Oz,  and  we  think  it 
is  fully  equal  to  that  volume. 


Mother  Qoo$e'$  Puzzle  Picture e.  A Book  for 

Children.  Cloth  /*p,78.  Price,  50  cents. 

Philadelphia:  Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  is  a unique  book  for  very  young 
children,  quite  out  of  the  general  run  of  book* 
for  the  little  folks  in  that  each  picture  will 
give  the  child  something  interesting  to  do, 
which  trains  the  mind  to  observe  things 
closely.  The  publishers9  description  of  the 
little  book  is  so  excellent  that  we  extract  a 
passage  or  two  as  giving  a fair  idea  of  the 
just  claims  which  are  made  for  it: 


the  Day. 

“ Everybody  is  by  this  time  familiar  with 
the  latest  theory  among  educators  according 
to  which  the  puzzle-picture — whereby  one 
means,  of  course,  the  picture  in  which  some 
given  object  is  at  once  outlined  and  yet  hidden 
by  lines  apparently  belonging  to  other  objects 
— has  been  deckled  of  the  highest  value  in 
training  the  powers  of  observation  in  the  mind 
of  the  young.  The  theory  itself  has  passed 
into  general  acceptance,  but  thus  far  the 
practical  difficulty  among  the  teachers  who 
sought  to  apply  it  has  been  to  get  the  young- 
sters interested  in  the  search.  That  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  in  this  new  series  of  books. 


“In  the  present  volume,  the  child  will 
read  all  the  familiar  Mother  Goose  rhymes, 
will  see  the  pictures  illustrating  them,  and 
will  be  asked  to  discover  therein  one  of  the 
objects  named  in  the  rhyme.  He  will,  for 
instance,  read  how  ‘Naughty  Johnny  Green* 
put  poor  pussy  in  the  well;  will  see  a picture 
of  her  rescue  at  the  hands  of  ‘Big  Johnny 
Stout,9  and  is  called  upon  to  discover  the 
whereabouts,  in  that  same  picture,  of  the 
wicked  Master  Green,  who  is  hiding  from  the 
wrath  of  the  rescuer.99 
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WITH  THIS  issue  The  Arena  commences 
its  Thirty-ninth  Volume.  It  now  con- 
tains 128  pages  in  each  issue.  It  carries  two 
forms  of  coated  paper,  which  admit  of  fine  illustra- 
tions. These  improvements  we  have  had  long  in 
mind,  and  while  they  materially  increase  the  cost 
of  manufacture  they  make  possible  improvements 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  our  readers. 
This  month’s  issue  will  appeal  to  all  earnest  men 
and  women  who  dare  or  care  to  think.  Its  con- 
tents are  rich  and  varied  and  are  an  earnest  of 
what  may  be  expected  each  month  during  the 
coming  year. 

Political,  Social  and  Economic  Discussions: 
Among  the  papers  dealing  with  political,  social 
and  economic  thought  we  wish  to  call  special 
attention  to  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman*s  exceptionally 
strong  and  important  paper  on  the  railroad  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Vrooman  was  formerly  a regent  in  the 
Agricultural  College  of  Kansas.  During  the  past 
few  years  he  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
great  politico-social  questions,  most  prominent 
among  which  has  been  that  of  the  railroads.  In 
order  to  be  able  to  know  whereof  he  moke,  he 
spent  many  months  of  indefatigable  study  in  this 
country,  examining  the  railroad  systems,  inter- 
viewing prominent  people  and  utilizing  the  various 
official  reports  and  data  of  experts  relating  to  the 
question.  Armed  with  these  facts,  he  went  to 
Europe  in  order  to  carry  forward  a comparative 
study.  He  spent  about  two  years  in  Europe, 
making  this  question  the  master  issue  during  his 
research.  Returing  to  America,  he  has  prosecuted 
still  further  studies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
He  is  therefore  in  a position  to  speak  authorita- 
tively. He  is  a dear  reasoner  and  a fundamental 
thinker.  His  paper  is  an  important  contribution 
to  one  of  the  overshadowing  questions  now  before 
the  American  people. 

Of  almost  equal  interest  at  the  present  time  is 
the  masterly  and  authoritative  paper  by  Arthur 
B.  Hates,  Solicitor  of  Internal  Revenue,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  on  Inheritance 
Taxes . Mr.  Hatbb  has  made  this  question,  which 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  the  front  as  a great 
live  issue,  the  subject  or  most  painstaking  and 
exhaustive  research,  in  order  to  make  a popular 
presentation  of  the  matter.  His  artide  embraces 
much  important  historical  data,  judicial  rulings 
and  the  reasons  for  such  rulings.  The  paper  is  one 
that  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  will  wish 
to  read  and  preserve,  for  the  Inheritance  Tax  is 
rapidly  becomiB^  a live  issue  in  the  political  arena, 
and  this  paper  is  without  question  the  most  val- 
uable magazine  discussion  of  the  case  that  has  yet 
appeared. 


The  Probable  Self-Destruction  of  the  Trust  is 
another  extremely  thoughtful  and  valuable  contri- 
bution dealing  with  a question  that  is  much  in  the 
public  mind.  The  author,  Mr.  Philip  Rafpa- 
poht,  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  both  as  a con- 
tributor to  this  magazine  and  as  the  author  of  some 
valuable  works. 

Zionism  or  Socialism:  Which  Will  Solve  the 
Jewish  Question  . is  a contribution  that  will  appeal 
to  thinking  Hebrews. 

The  Editorials  in  “The  Mirror  of  the  Present” 
and  the  news  records  of  Public-Ownership,  Direct- 
Legislation,  Proportional  Representation  and  the 
Cooperative  movements,  all  prepared  expressly  for 
The  Arena  by  specialists,  further  hdp  to  make 
the  January  Arena  indispensable  to  all  who  would 
iceep  abreast  of  the  living  issues  in  the  political, 
social  and  economic  worlds. 


literature.  Art  and  the  Drama:  In  Professor 
Archibald  Henderson’s  paper  on  the  Rimini 
story  we  have  a fine  and  scholarly  paper  that  will 
appeal  with  peculiar  force  to  all  lovers  of  good 
literature.  It  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  and 
informing  contribution  dealing  with  a theme  that 
has  held  irresistible  charm  far  great  poets  since 
the  days  of  Chaucer. 

The  paper  by  the  Editor  of  The  Arena  on  Mr. 
Partridge’s  portraits  of  great  poets,  philosophers, 
thinkers  and  emancipate,  and  his  sketch  of 
Robert  Browning’s  poetry,  will  prove  attractive 
to  most  of  our  readers;  while  those  persons  inter- 
ested in  a great  America  drama  will  find  great 
pleasure  in  Kenyon  West’s  appreciation  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Minnie  Maddern  Fibre,  who  is 
without  question  the  greatest  actress  in  the  New 
World. 


Philosophical  and  Rdiqious  Papers:  The  schol 
arly  contribution  on  The  Religious  and  Secular 
Distinguished,  by  Mr.  Thoedore  Schroeder, 
will  doubtless  occasion  some  discussion.  Indeed, 
the  Editor  of  The  Arena  has  questioned  some  of 
his  propositions  in  an  extended  foot-note  accom- 
panying the  paper. 

The  review  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  New  The- 
ology Sermons  and  the  Editorial  on  The  Church 
ana  the  Social  Problems  of  the  Hour  are  other 
papers  that  will  interest  readers  who  wish  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  advanced  religious  thought  of 
the  present. 

Tne  Illustrations  in  this  number  are  an  attrac- 


tive feature  and  a feature  that  during  1808  will  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  The  Arena. 
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THE  DIRECT-VOTE  SYSTEM. 

By  William  D.  Mackenzie. 


Direct-legislation  is  the 

most  important  issue  before  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  hope  for 
a just  and  equitable  solution  of  the  great 
social,  industrial  and  financial  problems 
which  confront  us  until  the  people 
regain  full  control  over  the  powers  of 
government.  It  is  a non-partisan  issue. 
The  rule  of  the  people  has  been  cham- 
pioned by  prominent  men  in  both  of  our 
great  national  parties,  by  genuine  Repub* 
licans  as  well  as  by  “ fundamental 
Democrats,”  and  it  has  invariably  been 
opposed  by  the  beneficiaries  and  defenders 
of  machine-rule,  regardless  of  party 
lines.  The  two  states  which  first  adopted 
the  initiative  and  referendum.  South 
Dakota  and  Oregon,  are  usually  classed 
as  Republican;  while  Oklahoma,  which 
"has  just  been  admitted  to  the  Union  with 
an  initiative  and  referendum  provision 
in  its  state  constitution,  has  a Democratic 
governor  and  legislature.  The  principle 
of  Direct-Legislation  has  also  received 
strong  support  from  Prohibitionists,  Pop- 
ulists, Socialists,  and  independents. 

In  this  article  it  is  proposed  to  sum- 
marize the  arguments  which  justify  this 
great  popular  movement,  to  review  the 
progress  which  has  already  been  achieved, 
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and  to  give  a bird ’s-eye- view  of  the 
situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1908. 

Within  the  past  seventy-five  years 
there  has  been  developed  in  the  United 
States  a system  of  party  conventions 
with  party  machines  and  boss^i  r which 
is  extra-constitutional  and  exm^egal. 
Representative  government  under  party 
control  is  a clumsy  and  ineffective  sys- 
tem. In  the  party  platforms  there  is  no 
separation  of  issues,  and  the  party 
machinery  does  not  always  work  so  that 
the  popular  will  may  be  enacted  into 
legislation.  In  the  second  place,  the 
system  easily  adapts  itself  to  corrupt 
practices.  When  a corporation  is  seek- 
ing special  privileges  at  the  public  expense 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  attempt  to 
bribe  all  the  voters,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  often  a comparatively  inexpensive 
process  to  buy  up  a majority  of  a city 
council  or  the  leaders  of  a party  con- 
vention. It  is  a notorious  fact  that 
party  primaries  and  conventions  are 
often  manipulated  by  the  creatures  and 
agents  of  corporate  interests,  and  that 
party  machines  and  party  bosses  are 
often  owned  and  controlled  by  trusts 
and  other  private  interests  who  use  them 
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to  obtain  and  hold  special  privileges  for 
which  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay 
dearly^/ fn  this  way  city  councils,  state 
legislamres,  and  even  courts  of  justice, 
are  often  converted  into  instruments  of 
monopoly  and  extortion. 

These  conditions  call  for  a remedy. 
In  theory  we  have  the  best  government 
in  the  world.  In  practice,  since  the 
rise  of  privileged  interests  operating 
through  money-controlled  machines,  our 
public  servants  have  frequently  defeated 
the  ends  of  good  government  and 
trampled  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  great  majority  of  our  judges  and 
legislators  are  personally  incorruptible; 
and  yet  predatory  wealth  and  corporate 
greed  have  usually  found  a way  to  gain 
their  ends  and  to  maintain  their  privi- 
leges, while  the  people  have  looked  on 
in  dumb  amazement  and  despair.  In 
recent  years  there  has  been  a great  civic 
uprising  against  political  corruption  and 
trustocracy,  but  our  legislative  bodies, 
municipal,  state,  and  national,  have  not 
readily  responded  to  the  popular  demands 


for  reform.  What  is  needed  is  a system 
which  will  restore  genuine  representative 
government  by  making  our  legislative 
bodies  directly  responsive  to  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

The  only  system  which  meets  this 
requirement  is  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum. The  \ Referendum  is  the  sub- 
mission of  a measure  by  the  Legislature 
or  other  representative  body,  to  the 
voters  for  approval  or  rejection.  It  is. 
compulsory  when  all  but  emergency 
measures  must  be  submitted,  optional 
when  submission  may  be  demanded  by 
a certain  percentage  (usually  five  per 
cent.)  of  the  voters.  The  Initiative 
provides  that  a certain  percentage  (usu- 
ally five  orjeight)  of  the  voters  may 
propose  measures,  which  are  afterwards 
submitted  to  a direct  ballot  of  the  people. 
The  Referendum  gives  the  people  veto 
power  only.  The  Initiative  gives  them 
complete  and  direct  legislative  power 
so  far  as  they  choose  to  exercise  it. 
The  object  injview  is  not  to  abolish  the 
representative  system,  but  to  substitute 
a guarded  representative  system  for  an 
irresponsible  one. 

As  far  back  as  1778,  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  voted  upon  a proposed 
State  Constitution.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  states  of  New  England,  where 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  self- 
government  through  town  meetings, 
should  be  the  first  to  submit  constitu- 
tional enactments  to  a direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  example  of  Massachusetts 
has  been  followed  by  many  other  states, 
which  have  submitted  constitutions  and 
constitutional  amendments  to  a refer- . 
endum  vote. 

The  little  republic  of  Switzerland  was 
the  first  country  in  the  world  to  apply 
the  direct-vote  system  to  laws  as  well  as 
to  constitutional  amendments,  and  her 
experience  in  direct-legislation  has  been 
a valuable  object-lesson  to  political 
reformers  in  other  countries.  Since  1874 
the  Swiss  people  have  applied  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  to  federal  as  well 
as  local  legislation.  Several  well-known 
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American  publicists,  after  investigating 
the  workings  of  the  Swiss  system,  have 
testified  to  the  excellent  results  which  it 
has  produced,  and  their  testimony  has 
not  been  successfully  called  in  question 
by  any  one.  Professor  Frank  Parsons, 
after  spending  several  weeks  in  Switzer- 
land, and  interviewing  citizens  of  every 
walk  in  life,  has  recently  stated  that  he 
“did  not  find  one  man  who  wished  to  go 
hack  to  the  old  'plan  of  final  legislation  by 
i elected  delegates  without  chance  of  appeal 
to  the  people”  He  states  that  the  new 
methods  have  proved  useful  in  checking 
corruption  and  controlling  monopoly, 
that  they  are  “wisely  conservative  and 
intelligently  progressive,”  that  every- 
thing is  now  fair  and  honest — “ no  lobbies, 
no  jobs,  no  machine  legislation.” 

For  the  past  nine  years  South  Dakota 
has  had  an  imperfect  initiative  and 
referendum  provision  in  her  state  con- 
stitution. Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  any  great  extent  in  actual 
legislation,  this  provision  has  exerted  a 
favorable  influence.  Prominent  citizens 
of  the  state  have  testified  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  initiative  and  referendum  has 
served  to  prevent  chartermongers  and 
railway  speculators  from  pressing  their 
schemes  on  the  legislature.  In  1908, 
three  bills  of  the  South  Dakota  Legisla- 
ture are  to  be  voted  upon  under  the 
referendum.  One  of  these  bills  provides 
for  a game-law,  another  for  greater 
restriction  in  the  granting  of  divorces, 
and  the  third  bill  relates  to  theatrical 
performances  on  Sunday. 

In  Oregon  the  initiative  and  referendum 
have  been  in  operation  since  1902,  and 
the  system  has  been  applied  there  in  a 
way  to  test  its  merits  and  general  tenden- 
cies as  they  were  never  before  tested  in 
our  country.  As  a result  of  initiative 
petitions,  several  state  laws  and  consti- 
tutional amendments  were  submitted  to 
the  voters  in  the  elections  of  1904  and 
1906.  What  are  the  results  ? In  the 
first  place,  the  popular  ballots  on  these 
questions  indicate  very  clearly  the  trend 
of  public  opinion  on  some  of  the  burning 
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questions  of  the  day.  The  people  of 
Oregon  are  evidently  progressive  but  not 
ultra-radical  in  their  political  tendencies. 
For  some  of  the  propositions  voted  upon, 
there  were  such  overwhelming  popular 
majorities  that  they  will  stand  for  years 
to  come,  as  an  expression  of  the  people’s 
will,  which  no  elected  representative  or 
executive  official  will  dare  to  ignore. 
In  the  election  of  1906,  another  significant 
fact  was  brought  to  light.  The  greatest 
vote  on  any  question  submitted  to  the 
people  was  83,889,  and  the  lowest,  / 
64,513,  while  the  total  vote  for  governor 
was  96,715.  This  is  a clear  indication 
that  the  less  intelligent  voters  had  no 
definite  convictions  on  the  questions 
submitted  and  merely  voted  their  party 
ticket  for  governor  and  other  State 
officials.  In  this  way  they  automatically 
disfranchised  themselves  on  the  questions 
submitted,  so  that  the  referendum  vote 
reflected  the  maximum  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  Oregon.  The  experience  of 
Switzerland,  South  Dakota,  and  Oregon 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  that 
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GOVERNOR  GEORGE  A.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Of  Oregon. 


direct  legislation  is  a beneficial  and  prac- 
tical reform. 

There  are  two  other  states  (Montana  and 
Oklahoma)  in  which  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum have  been  legally  established, 
but  in  which  the  system  has  not  yet  been 
practically  tested.  Nevada  has  the  refer- 
endum, but  not  the  initiative.  A consti- 
tutional amendment  for  the  initiative  and 
the  referendum  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Utah,  but  the  legislature  of  that 
state  has  failed  to  take  action.  Texas  has 
the  advisory  initiative  within  the  parties. 
Illinois  has  a Public-Opinion  law.  Mis- 
souri, Maine  and  North  Dakota  have 
recently  submitted  constitutional  amend- 
ments for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
In  November,  1906,  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware, by  a vote  of  eight  to  one,  declared 
for  the  advisory  initiative  and  advisory 
referendum  in  state  affairs.  The  move- 
ment is  also  making  promising  headway 
in  other  states. 

In  the  present  Congress,  114  members 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives, 
and  several  United  States  Senators  are 


pledged  to  the  establishment  of  the  direct- 
vote  system. 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Direct-Legislation  movement  is  non- 
partisan and  is  strongly  advocated  by 
many  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations.  Space 
forbids  extended  citations  of  views  and 
opinions,  but  the  following  extracts  from 
the  words  of  statesmen  and  publicists  will 
indicate  the  views  of  many  of  the  leading 
tli inkers  of  the  hour. 

Hon.  John  Wanamaker  of  Philadelphia, 
formerly  Postmaster-General , has  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment in  these  words : “ I heartily  approve 
of  the"  idea  of  giving  the4 people  a veto  on 
corrupt  legislation.  The  movement  to 
secure  for  the  people  a more  direct  and 
immediate  control  over  legislation  shall 
have  my  support.  ...  I am  willing  to, 
trust  public  questions  to  the  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  the  people.” 

Senator  Albert  J.  Hopkins  of  Illinois 
said,  in  1902:  “ I do  not  agree  with  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  that  the  people  cannot  be 
, trusted.  I think  the  experience  of  more 
I than  a hundred  years  under  our  constitu- 
1 ftional  form  of  government  has  demon- 
strated beyond  all  question,  that  upon  all 
(great  national  issues,  the  concensus  of  the 
opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  has 
proven  better  than  the  judgment  of  a 
single  man  or  set  of  men,  I care  not  how 
eminent  they  may  have  been. 

“ I favor  any  principle,  I care  not  what 
it  may  be  called,  that  will  enlarge  the 
power  of  the  people  on  all  questions,  state 
and  national,  that  affect  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens.” 

Senator  R.  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin 
says : “ In  my  judgment  the  public  inter-* 
ests  would  be  promoted  if  a majority  of 
the  voters  possessed  the  option  of  directing 
by  ballot,  the  action  of  their  representa- 
tives on  any  important  issue,  under  proper 
regulations,  insuring  full  discussion  and 
mature  consideration  upon  such  issue  by 
the  voters,  prior  to  balloting  thereon.” 

Senator  Jonathan  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Ore- 
gon said  in  1907 : “ In  my  humble  opinion. 
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Oregon’s  Direct-Legislation  system  is  the 
safest  and  mast  conservative  plan  of  gov- 
ernment ever  invented.  There  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  any  sudden  overturn  of  policies 
or  principles  by  change  of  parties  in  office 
— no  great  change  can  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  majority  voting  on  that 
particular  question  separate  from  all 
pothers.  The  initiative  especially  makes 
'available  all  the  statesmanship  there  is 
among  all  the  people.  Any  man  or  group 
of  men  having  a good  idea  can  enlist  for 
one  or  more  campaigns  and  get  it  before 
the  people  for  approval  or  rejection.  No 
boss  nor  political  machine  nor  corrupt 
legislator  can  prevent  a fair  dealing  and 
decision  by  the  supreme  power,  the  sov- 
ereign people.” 

Hon.  George  E.  Chamberlain,  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon,  writing  to  the  president 
of  the  National  Federation  for  People’s 
Rule,  says : “ I approve  the  formation  of  a 
National  Initiative  and  Referendum  com- 
mittee, and  firmly  believe  that  the  correc- 
tion of  most  of  the  evils  which  afflict  us 
will  never  be  accomplished  until  the  peo- 
ple take  back  the  power  which  they  have 
unconsciously  surrendered  to  conven- 
tions, political  machines  and  party 
bosses.” 


Hon.  Frank  L.  Dingley,  a Maine 
Republican  leader,  writes:  “I  am  sure 
that  if  the  people  will  use  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  they  will  do  much  for  repre- 
sentative government.  I do  not  contem- 
plate diminishing  my  zeal  in  the  good 
work.” 

Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  has  been  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  persistent  cham- 
pions of  the  people’s  rule.  In  1905  Mr. 
Bryan  said : “ The  initiative  and  the  refer- 
endum do  not  displace  representative 
((government;  they  simply  bring  the  gov- 
ernment nearer  to  the  people,  and  by  per- 
fecting representative  government  they 
rather  strengthen  than/Weaken  it.”  His 
more  recent  utterances  on  this  subject  are 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  said  in  1906 : “ I am  always  heartily 
in  favor  of  any  movement  tending  to  give 
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the  people’s  will  expression  on  public 
questions,  and  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
legislation  in  accord  therewith.” 

Governor  Joseph  W.  Folk  of  Missouri 
was  interviewed  on  this  subject  in  1906  by 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle . He  was 
asked:  “In  your  opinion,  Governor,  what 
is  the  remedy  for  needless  legislation  and 
sandbagging  measures?”  He  replied: 
“ It  is  the  initiative,  the  referendum  and 
the  recall.  If  we  are  to  have  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  the  nearer  it 
is  brought  to  the  people  the  better.”  At 
the  last  session  of  the  Missouri  legislature 
an  initiative  and  referendum  bill,  which 
was  strongly  recommended  by  Governor 
Folk,  passed  both  houses  by  a large  major- 
ity- 

In  the  Southern  States  several  members 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
and  'other  leading  men  have  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
Hon.  Morris  Sheppard  of  Texas  says : “ I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  every  reform  mak- 
ing more  certain  and  sure  the  rule  of  the 
people.”  Hon.  John  Lamb  of  the  third 
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Virginia  district  says : “ I am,  and  always 
have  been,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  peo- 
ple’s rights — am  an  original  referendum 
advocate.” 

Hon.  R.  N.  Hackett  of  North  Carolina, 
Democrat,  elected  in  place  of  Representa- 
tive Blackburn,  who  refused  to  pledge  for 
the  people’s  rule,  announced  his  position 
in  these  words:  “I  am  unqualifiedly  in 
favor  of  majority-rule  in  this  country, 
* unawed  by  power,  and  unbribed  by  gain,’ 
by  whatever  honest  and  fair  means  it  can 
be  obtained.” 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard 
j University  wrote  to  Mr.  George  H.  Shib- 
ley  in  July,  1907 : “ I believe  in  both  the 
initiative  and  referendum.” 

Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  is  also  a believer  in 
Direct-Legislation.  In  an  address  before 
the  Civic  Forum  of  New  York  city  in 
November,  1907,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 
“The  more  constant  and  universal  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  nearer  the 
approach  to  an  ideal  government.  Initia- 
tive and  referendum  make  public  opinion 


the  quality  controlling.  The  more 
promptly  and  more  fully  public  officers 
carry  into  effect  such  public  opinion,  the 
more  truly  is  government  of  and  by  the 
people  realized.” 

Representative  E.  Lincoln  Fulton  of 
Oklahoma  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
movement.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  has  recently  introduced  a constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  a constitutional  amendment 
for  the  recall,  and  a bill  for  the  advisory 
initiative  and  advisory  referendum’  in 
national  affairs. 

Among  others  who  are  known  to  favor 
Direct-Legislation  and  who  have  ear- 
nestly indorsed  the  proposition  to  form  a 
National  Initiative  and  Referendum  Com- 
mittee are  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt* 
president  of  the  International  Woman’s 
Suffrage  Alliance;  Mr.  Louis  F.  Post* 
editor  of  The  Public;  ex-Senator  T.  M. 
Patterson  of  Colorado,  Mr.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Jr.,  Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.* 
Hon.  George  Fred.Williams  of  Massachu- 
setts, ex-Senator  R.  F.  Pettigrew  of  South 
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Dakota,  Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  B.  O.  Flower,  editor  of  The  Arena; 
Mr.  Albert  Brandt,  publisher  of  The 
Arena;  President  Mitchell  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor  of  Phila- 
delphia, editor  of  The  Medical  World  and 
The  Equity  Series ; Hon.  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri,  ex-Senator  Wilkinson  Call  of 
Florida,  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa and  ex-Govemor  Lucius  F.  C.  Gar- 
vin of  Rhode  Island. 

Systems  of  government,  as  well  as  social 
and  industrial  systems,  are  undergoing  a 
natural  process  of  evolution.  It  is  pri- 
marily because  the  movement  for  direct 
legistalion  is  in  line  with  evolutionary 
forces,  that  it  is  gaining  ground  so  rapidly 
in  the  United  States.  But  due  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  individuals  and 
organizations  through  whose  efforts  the 
movement  has  been  initiated  and  main- 
tained. 

One  of  the  first  books  which  brought  the 
initiative  and  referendum  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  was  The  Swiss 
Republic , by  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester, 
formerly  United  States  minister  at  Berne. 


This  book  appeared  in  1891.  Mr.  W.  D. 
McCracken’s  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan’s  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Through  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum were  published  in  1892.  In  1894 
Mr.  Sullivan  started  the  Direct-Legisla- 
tion Record , the  editorship  of  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pomeroy 
has  also  rendered  valuable  service  by 
extensive  lecture  tours  and  propaganda 
work  in  connection  with  the  National 
Direct-Legislation  League. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  a man  of  rare 
intellectual  powers,  lofty  ideals  and  gener- 
ous instincts,  was  another  of  the  pioneer 
workers  in  the  nineties.  In  all  the  pro- 
gressive movements  of  the  time,  he  was 
found  invariably  on  the  side  of  the  people* 
In  his  home  in  Winnetka,  Illinois,  he  led 
a movement  to  pledge  candidates  for  pub- 
lic office  to  refer  all  important  measures 
to  a direct  vote  of  the  citizens.  This 
method  has  since  been  applied  in  other 
towns  and  cities,  and  is  usually  known  as 
the  “Winnetka  plan.” 


HON.  LUCIUS  F.  C.  GARVIN, 
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Professor  Frank  Parsons,  who  has  ren- 
dered such  valuable  service  in  various 
fields  of  social  and  economic  reform,  is  one 
of  the  best-known  advocates  of  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  His  work  entitled, 
Direct-Legislation , published  in  the 
Equity  Series  in  1900,  is  a perfect  mine  of 
information  on  the  subject  and  his  argu- 
ments for  direct  legislation  are  presented 
with  such  accuracy,  clearness  and  com- 
pleteness, that  to  any  candid  mind  they 
are  irresistible. 

Another  active  and  very  successful 
worker  for  the  direct-vote  system  is  Mr. 
George  H.  Shibley,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Federation  for  People’s  Rule. 
Ilis  temperament  is  optimistic  and  he 
combines  in  a rare  degree  the  qualities  of 
the  scholar,  the  moral  idealist,  and  the 
practical  man  of  affairs.  In  1900  he 
formulated  a program  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct-vote  system,  and,  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, he  has  since  devoted  his  time  and  abil- 
ity, as  well  as  his  private  income,  to  this 
most  timely  movement.  One  of  the  main 
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features  of  his  program  is  that  non-parti- 
san organizations  shall  systematically 
question  the  nominees  of  the  several 
parties  as  to  whether,  if  elected,  they  will 
vote  for  the  termination  of  machine-rule 
and  the  establishment  of  the  direct-vote 
system.  This  method  has  proved  very 
successful  in  every  state  where  it  has  had 
a fair  trial.  Recognizing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  amending  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, it  is  proposed,  as  a part  of  Mr. 
Shibley’s  program,  to  establish  the  direct- 
vote  system  in  national  affairs  by  statute 
law — the  Advisory  Initiative  and  Advisory 
Referendum. 

The  president  and  executive  council  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have 
done  much  to  forward  the  movement.  As 
far  back  as  1892  the  Federation  made 
direct  legislation  its  sole  political  demand. 
In  1891,  under  the  broad-minded  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  Federa- 
tion began  an  active  campaign  for  direct 
legislation.  The  success  which  has  been 
achieved  in  Missouri,  Montana  and  other 
states,  is  largely  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
the  labor  unions  in  questioning  candida- 
dates.  The  Federation  of  Labor  at  the 
last  national  convention,  held  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  in  November,  1907,  issued  an 
appeal  to  all  labor  unions,  farmers’  and 
other  non-partisan  organizations,  and  to 
the  general  public  for  funds  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a national  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum committee  which  will  be  affil- 
iated with  the  National  Federation  for 
People’s  Rule  and  which  will  question 
candidates  for  public  office,  beginning  at 
the  primaries  and  local  conventions.  It 
is  planned  to  have  a branch  of  this 
national  committee  in  every  county  of  the 
United  States  during  the  national  cam- 
paign of  1908. 

Great  credit  is  also  due  to  the  state  Ref- 
erendum leagues  and  Direct-Legislation 
leagues  which  have  been  affiliated  with  the 
national  organization,  as  well  as  to  the 
granges,  farmers’  unions,  and  other  inde- 
pendent organizations  which  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  work.  Splendid  work  is 
being  done  in  Massachusetts  by  Hon. 
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Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Hon.  George 
Fred.  Williams,  Professor  Frank  Parsons, 
Mr.  Ralph  Albertson  and  others.  The 
campaign  which  is  being  waged  in  Ohio 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Rev.  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
The  Arena.  Hon.  W.  S.  U’Ren  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  H.  B.  Maurer  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Francis  I.  du  Pont  of  Delaware,  are 
also  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the  active 
workers,  and  there  are  many  others  whose 
names  might  be  mentioned. 

With  114  members  of  the  present 
National  House  of  Representatives  and 
several  Senators  pledged  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  direct-vote  system,  with  sev- 
eral states  already  won,  and  others  swing- 
ing into  line,  with  the  system  established 
in  several  cities  outside  of  those  states, 
with  the  assured  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  other  non- 
partisan organizations  in  the  campaign  of 
1908,  the  outlook  is  a most  hopeful  one. 
While  there  are  difficulties  to  be  faced,  the 
trend  of  events  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  the  direct-vote  system 


before  many  years  have  elapsed,  will  be 
completely  established  in  municipal,  state 
and  national  affairs.  There  will  be  no 
backward  steps.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  people  of  Oregon,  for  example, 
after  they  have  once  felt  the  sense  of  free- 
dom and  power  that  comes  from  voting 
directly  on  laws  that  affect  their  own  wel- 
fare, should  deliberately  surrender  their 
power.  All  kinds  of  schemes  will  doubt- 
less be  invented  to  break  down  the  system 
or  to  render  it  inoperative,  but  the  enlight- 
ened public  sentiment  which  inaugurated 
the  system  may  be  trusted  to  maintain  it. 
No  conspiracy  of  silence  or  misrepresenta- 
tion can  long  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
direct- vote  system  is  a great  success  where 
ever  it  has  been  tried.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events  the  citizens  of  other  states 
will  become  interested,  and  the  system  will 
spread  from  one  state  to  another  until  the 
rule  of  the  people  will  completely  displace 
the  rule  of  the  machine. 

The  opponents  of  the  initiative  and  the 
referendum  claim  that  the  people  are  not 
competent  to  pass  upon  intricate  ques- 
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tions  of  public  policy.  From  their  view- 
point, the  people  should  elect  representa- 
tives to  do  their  thinking  for  them.  This 
conception  is  hostile  to  the  principle  of 
democracy,  or  the  rule  of  the  people,  on 
which  our  government  was  founded.  The 
representative  system  was  intended  to  be 
an  instrument  for  registering  and  enforc- 
ing the  popular  will.  Every  political 
party  recognizes,  at  least  in  theory,  that 
the  people  are  competent  to  decide  public 
questions  for  themselves,  for  each  party 
adopts  a platform  of  principles  upon 
which  its  candidates  stand  and  on  which 
the  party  solicits  the  votes  of  the  people. 

When  the  individual  citizen  employs  an 
architect,  no  one  questions  his  right  to 
instruct  him  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
house  to  be  built,  and  to  aceept  or  reject 
the  detailed  plans  which  are  afterwards 
worked  out  by  the  architect.  In  a legal 
case  no  one  questions  the  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  to  accept  or  reject  the  advice 
offered  by  his  attorney.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  the  citizens  in  their  collective 
capacity  should  not  have  a similar  right  to 


suggest  legislation  to  their  representatives, 
and  to  accept  or  reject  the  legislative  plans 
after  they  are  worked  out  in  detail  ? Your 
architect  and  your  attorney  are  not  your 
masters  but  your  servants  or  agents.  So 
your  representatives  in  Congress,  the 
State  Legislature  or  City  Council,  should 
not  be  your  rulers,  as  they  are  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  but  your  servants  ^ or 
agents. 

The  people  may  make  some  mistakes'in 
voting  directly  on  public  measures,  just  as 
the  average  citizen  may  make  mistakes  in 
deciding  upon  the  kind  of  house  he  wishes 
his  architect  to  build  for  him,  or  in  decid- 
ing to  enter  upon  a legal  suit;  but  in  col- 
lective as  well  as  in  individual  affairs,  we 
learn  wisdom  through  our  mistakes. 
Better  an  occasional  error  of  judgment 
with  the  chance  to  correct  it,  than  blind 
submission  to  laws,  however  perfect, 
which  are  imposed  from  without.  The 
experience  of  Switzerland  has  been  that 
the  people  move  very  slowly  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  direct-legislative  powers. 
Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  initiative 
and  referendum  make  for  a progressive 
conservatism  rather  than  for  a wild  and 
headlong  radicalism. 

The  exercise  of  political  power  when 
applied  directly  to  separate  and  distinct 
questions  of  public  policy  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a powerful  educational  influence  on 
the  voters.  It  tends  not  only  to  make 
them  more  intelligent,  but  also  more 
patriotic  and  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. It  is  not  necessary  that  the  voters 
should  all  be  political  or  economic  experts. 
In  intricate  questions  of  public  policy,  the 
average  citizen 'will  naturally  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  those  who  have  made  a spe- 
cial study  of  these  problems.  And  he  can 
safely  do  so  after  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum have  removed  the  graft-motive 
from  politics. 

Admitting  that  some  of  the  people  are 
now  incompetent  to  vote  on  important 
questions  of  public  policy,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  rule  of  the  majority  will 
tend  to  create  those  social  conditions 
which  will  make  for  better  manhood  and 
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womanhood.  Machine-rule  is  always  the 
rule  of  the  privileged  classes  and  the 
breeder  of  corruption  and  official  faithless- 
ness. The  natural  tendency  of  the  peo- 
ple’s rule  will  be  to  equalize  and  broaden 
opportunities,  and  thus  to  develop  a higher 
grade  of  citizenship. 

In  national  affairs  no  one  expects  that 
more  than  a few  issues — those  of  the  most 
vital  importance-4would  be  submitted  to 
a referendum  vote.  The  National  Con- 
gress would  continue  to  legislate  and 
would  take  final  action  on  all  emergency 
measures  which  for  lack  of  time  could  not 
be  referred  for  a direct  vote  of  the  people. 
It  is  safe  to  predict,  however,  that  under 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  some  of  the 
ancient  and  venerable  issues  of  party  pol- 
itics would  quickly  disappear  from  the 
arena  of  debate,  and  their  place  would  be 
taken  by  new  issues  growing  out  of  the 
new  social  and  economic  conditions  of  our 
times.  Under  the  initiative  system  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  inher- 
itance tax,  the  taxation  of  land  values,  the 
national  ownership  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs and  other  new  issues  would  be 
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submitted  to  a direct  vote.  If  any  or  all 
of  these  measures  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  they  would  probably  be  with- 
drawn for  a time  from  the  field  of  practical 
politics.  If,  on  any  issue,  the  result 
proved  to  be  close,  it  would  naturally  be 
submitted  to  another  referendum  vote  as 
soon  as  the  legal  limitations  would  permit, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the 
voters  would  have  to  give  up  shoemaking 
or  farming  or  selling  goods  in  order  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  state. 

We  are  living  in  a period  of  increasing 
social  unrest.  Great  social  and  economic 
changes  are  impending.  If  the  ship  of 
state  is  to  be  steered  safely  through  the 
coming  years  of  storm  and  stress,  the  rule 
of  the  people  must  be  restored.  The  best 
safeguard  against  violence  and  disorder, 
the  best  “safety-valve  for  discontent”  is 
the  direct-vote  system,  under  which  the 
will  of  the  majority  may  always  be  freely 
expressed  and  enacted  into  law  without 
hindrance  or  unnecessary  delay. 

William  D.  Mackenzie. 

Washington , D . C. 
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THE  RIMINI  STORY  IN  MODERN  DRAMA. 


By  Professor  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D., 

Of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


THE  TWO  American  writers  who 
have  reshaped  the  Da  Rimini 
story  into  dramatic  form  are  George 
H.  Boker,  and  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
and  be  it  said  to  their  credit  that  neither 
of  these  writers  has  proved  the  fruit- 
lessness of  rehandling  the  theme  which 
in  Dante’s  hands  took  its  most  perfect 
and  enduring  form.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  said  that  Crawford’s  play  is  a 
better  “acting  play”  and  promises  more 
success  from  a dramatic  point-of-vjew 
than  either  Phillips’  or  D’Annunzio’s 
play,  while  Boker’s  play  was  in  its  day, 
all  things  considered,  a genuine  success. 

George  H.  Boker,  bom  in  1823,  was 
at  one  time  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  Constantinople,  and  his  Plays 
and  Poems , in  two  volumes,  which  went 
certainly  into  as  many  as  three  editions, 
were  comparatively  well  known  during 
his  lifetime.  While  Phillips’  play  is 
restrained  art  of  the  Greek  type,  and 
Maeterlinck’s  is  even  more  Grecian  in 
the  eternal  immanence  of  Destiny,  Boker’s 
Francesca  da  Rimini  harks  back  to  the 
manner  of  the  dramatists  who  lived  in 
the  “spacious  times”  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Unlike  Phillips,  D’Annunzio  or 
Crawford,  Boker  has  introduced  the 
heads  of  the  houses  of  Polenta  and 
Malatesta,  one  of  them  playing  a very 
prominent  part,  while  he  has  made  the 
court  jester  the  instrument  in  betraying 
to  the  hunchback,  Lanciotto,  the  illicit 
love  of  his  wife  and  brother.  Boker 
follows  Boccaccio’s  version  of  the  story, 
in  which  Francesca  is  tricked  into  her 
marriage,  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  fact  that  Paolo  was  married  at  the 
time. 

Instead  of  making  Francesca  a mere 
pawn  upon  the  chessboard  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline  fortune,  Boker  gives  her 
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the  ultimate  choice  of  refusal  in  the 
matter  of  the  marriage,  but  so  persist- 
ently is  she  urged  by  her  father,  who  is 
a political  intriguer  of  the  most  accom- 
plished type,  that  at  last  she  unwillingly 
consents  in  order  to  save  her  father  and 
insure  the  integrity  of  the  house  of 
Polenta.  One  deception  is  added  to 
another,  and  when  the  fearful  end  comes, 
we  see  in  it  not  the  mere  aimless  working 
of  a blind  fate  but  the  inevitable  fall  of 
the  sword  of  retributive  justice. 

The  great  actor,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
played  Boker’s  “Francesca  da  Rimini” 
in  the  year  1882,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter,  throughout  the  United  States. 
William  P.  Trent  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  play  was  a “conspic- 
uous success.”  I had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  the  very  copy  of  the  play  that 
Mr.  Barrett  studied  before  he  put  it  on 
the  stage;  this  copy  contained  the 
stage  notes  in  Barrett’s  handwriting,  as 
well  as  his  signature. 

The  tragedy  of  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
entitled  “Francesca  da  Rimini”and  trans- 
lated into  French  by  the  author  of 
Vies  Imaginaires , Marcel  Schwob,  first 
appeared  in  1902,  and  was  successfully 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt on  April  22d  of  that  year.  Bolder 
far  than  others  who  have  dramatized 
the  story,  Crawford  went  straight  to  the 
old  chronicles  for  the  materials  and 
chronology  of  the  play,  reserving  only 
Boccaccio’s  story  of  the  deception  of 
Francesca,  which  indeed  cannot  be  proven 
untrue.  According  to  certain  of  the 
old  chronicles,  the  historical  sources 
relied  upon  by  Crawford,  the  date  of  the 
tragedy  is  given  as  1289,  so  that  Paolo 
and  Francesca  have  loved  each  other  for 
fourteen  years  before  Giovanni  discovers 
their  secret.  This  leads  to  a total  redis- 
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tribution  of  dramatic  values.  The  bloom 
and  innocence  of  youth  is  exchanged  for 
the  fire  and  passion  of  a greater  maturity. 
And  this  change  is  symbolized,  one  feels, 
by  the  exchange  of  the  medium  of  poetry 
for  that  of  prose,  y 

Francesca  does  not  scruple  to  justify 
her  long-established  relations  with  Paolo, 
on  the  ground  of  the  indefensible  decep- 
tion of  her  marriage.  When  a woman 
is  heard  one'  day  in  the  courtyard  below 
denouncing  Paolo  Malatesta  as  a coward 
and  a betrayer,  Francesca’s  jealousy  and 
suspicion  are  instantly  aroused  and  fur- 
ther confirmed  when$  Paolo  announces 
his  intention  of  leaving  for  Florence  that 
day  to  accept  the  post  of  captain  of  the 
guards.  WThen  Paolo  hurries  away  to 
silence  the  tradueer/whom  he  has  recog- 
nized as  his  wife,  Beatrice,  in  disguise, 
Francesca  is  left  a prey  to  her  worst 
fears:  “a  woman  crying  out  his  name — 
a woman  leading  a child — and  on  this 
very  day  he  talks  of  leaving  me!” 

In  the  first  agony  of  her  disillusion- 
ment, Francesca,  caught  unawares, 
unconsciously  betrays  to  Concordia,  Gio- 
vanni’s little  daughter,  the  secret  of  her 
love  for  Paolo;  and  Concordia  in  turn 
unwittingly  betrays  it  to  Giovanni.  In 
the  meantime  Beatrice  has  been  arrested 
and  is  to  be  tried,  among  other  prisoners, 
before  Giovanni  as  lord  of  the  haute  et 
basse  justice.  Francesca  is  resolved  that 
this  woman  shall  be  brought  to  trial 
while  Paolo  is  equally  resolved  upon  her 
escape.  He  bribes  the  gaoler  to  let 
Beatrice  escape,  but  when  Francesca 
insists  that  the  woman  be  summoned, 
Paolo  in  desperation  makes  a sign  to 
the  gaoler.  This  sign  is  misconstrued, 
for  the  gaoler  returns  in  a few  moments 
with  the  announcement  that  the  woman 
has  strangled  herself.  Full  of  tragic 
intensity  is  the  final  scene,  in  which  the 
face  of  the  murdered? woman  is  uncov- 
ered and  recognized  by  all  as  the  face 
of  Beatrice — a scene  fittingly  closing 
upon  Giovanni’s  solemn  imperative: 
* Paolo  Malatesta,  bury  your  wife.” 

We  know  from  history  that  Paolo  left 
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Florence  very  shortly  after  he  had  been 
chosen  Captain  of  the  People.  “We  do 
not  know,”  says  Litta,  in  his  Famiglie 
celebri  d’ Italia,  “what  very  pressing 
business  recalled  him  to  Rimini:  per- 
haps it  was  that  very  ardent  love  for 
Francesca  da  Rimini  by  which  he  was 
enthralled.  ...”  So  we  find  Paolo, 
whom  we  know  from  tradition  as  “more 
given  to  the  arts  of  peace  than  to  the 
exercises  of  war,”  secretly  returning  to 
Rimini;  but  not  unsuspected  by  Gio- 
vanni, who  is  notified  of  Paolo’s  sudden 
departure  from  Florence.  The  poison 
has  been  at  work,  and  Giovanni  has 
turned  from  a blunt,  open-hearted  man 
into  a crafty  conspirator.  His  conver- 
sation with  Francesca  in  the  garden 
outside  her  chamber,  her  nervousness 
over  his  suggestion  that  they  go  indoors, 
where  Paolo  is  concealed,  her  betrayal 
of  profoundest  interest  in  Paolo’s  wel- 
fare, all  confirm  Giovanni’s  worst  sus- 
picions. With  Machiavellian  art  he  con- 
cocts a story  of  Paolo’s  treachery, 
claiming  to  have  been  warned  by  the 
Florentine  government  that  Paolo  is 
planning  to  betray  him,  and  secure 
possession  of  Rimini.  By  easy  and 
subtle  gradations  Giovanni  leads  the 
unsuspecting  Francesca  to  confess  that 
it  is  to  Rimini  that  Paolo  is  most  likely 
to  come,  when  Giovanni  darkly  asserts: 
“Yes,  I think  it  is  likely  that  you  will 
see  him  here  to-day.” 

The  final  scene,  in  Francesca’s  cham- 
ber, is  the  last  fluttering  struggle  of  these 
prisoners  of  hope.  Neither  is  blind  to 
the  imminent  danger,  but  they  give 
themselves  up  to  the  rapture  of  present 
happiness.  As  they  are  reading  the 
tale  of  Launeelot  and  Guinivere,  a 
shadow  falls  across  the  page.  Francesca 
glances  up,  and  is  just  in  time  to  receive 
the  blow  intended  for  Paolo.  At  the 
end  Francesca  drags  herself  to  Paolo’s 
side  and  cries  exultantly  to  Giovanni, 
in  a melodramatic  tirade  doubtless  in- 
spired by  Bernhardt  herself : 

“Look!  Look!  This  is  what  you  have 
asked  in  vain  and  I have  refused — what 
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you  have  longed  for  day  and  night — 
what  you  shall  never  have  of  me — look 
well ! The  kiss  of  love — supreme — 
eternal — true.” 

Mr.  Crawford’s  play  is  notable  in 
many  respects,  especially  for  the  hardy 
inventiveness  which  endows  Beatrice  with 
a significant  rofe,  steals  from  the  story 
its  note  of  youthful  innocence  and  pity, 
and  effects  the  tragic  denouement  with- 
out the  customary  device  of  the  feigned 
departure.  The  situations  are  dramatic- 
ally effective  and  the  action  steadily 
progressive.  The  French  critics,  gener- 
ally laudatory  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
play,  have  taken  exception  to  two  features : 
“ the  long  attachment  of  the  lovers,  and 
Malatesta’s  change  from  a violent  and 
outspoken  man  to  a stealthy,  smiling 
assassin”;  and  yet,  as  Mrs.  Wharton  in 
her  brilliant  essay.  The  Three  Francescas , 
acutely  puts  it,  these  are  the  most  char- 
acteristic racial  traits  in  the  drama. 
“It  is  at  these  points,”  she  writes,  “that 
Mr.  Crawford  has  shown  his  insight  into 
Italian  character,  and  his  courage  in 
departing  from  stage  conventions.  He 
has  had  the  audacity  to  draw  his  char- 
acters as  Italians  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  not  as  scrupulous  and  sentimental 
modern  altruists.” 

Signor  D’Annunzio’s  splendidly  virile, 
brutally  realistic,  yet  poetically  conceived 
play,  “Francesca  da  Rimini,”  has  had 
a remarkable  history,  almost  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Acted 
for  the  first  time  by  Eleonora  Duse  and 
her  Italian  company  at  Rome,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1901,  it  caused  almost  a riot. 
The  play  required  five  hours  for  its 
initial  performance,  and  many  of  the 
speeches  were  inaudible  on  account  of 
the  noise  in  the  theater.  After  this 
inhospitable  treatment  the  play  was 
freely  cut  and  acted  with  the  greatest 
success  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  see  Signora 
Duse  and  her  Italian  company  play  it 
exactly  one  year  after  its  initial  per- 
formance in  Rome,  and  the  only  free 
space  in  the  theater  was  on  the  stage. 


The  play  has  aroused  the  most  animated 
discussion  and  will  go  down  in  dramatic 
history  as  a remarkable  artistic  triumph 
over  violent  and  bitter  opposition. 

There  is,  indeed,  when  we  recall  the 
author,  little  wonder  that  the  original 
uncut  version  of  the  play  should  have 
been  so  riotously  assailed.  D’Annunzio 
has  been  called  the  Byron,  or  perhaps  he 
should  be  more  properly  styled  the 
Oscar  Wilde,  of  modem  Italy.  Italians 
— Italian  men — declare  it  a disgrace  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  D’Annunzio, 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  difficulty  of 
shocking  Italian  men  must  realize  at 
once  the  enormity  of  such  a condemna- 
tion. The  uncut  version  of  “Francesca 
da  Rimini”  is  tainted  wth  pruriency 
and  indecent  suggestion,  reminding  one 
in  its  coarseness  and  breadth  of  the 
pre-Elizabethan  drama.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  theater-going  public  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Signora  Duse  for 
having  modified  and  purified  the  play 
so  thoroughly  that  as  acted  by  her  and 
her  company  no  part  of  the  play  could 
offend  even  a delicate  sensibility.  Sig- 
nora Duse,  to  whom  the  play  was  dedi- 
cated— “ To  the  divine  Eleonora  Duse,” 
the  dedication  reads — has  not  only  puri- 
fied the  play,  but  has  so  informed  it 
with  her  genius  that  its  dramatic  qualities 
have  been  given  that  conspicuity  that 
only  great  drama  ever  possesses.  Her 
name  is  so  linked  with  the  play  and  the 
author  and  Italy,  that  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  she  and  D’Annunzio 
were  collaborators  in  the  creation  of 
“Francesca  da  Rimini.” 

It  is  a most  striking  and  most  fitting  cir- 
cumstance that  the  greatest  living  Italian 
actress, — the  compeer  of  Bernhardt  and 
Modjeska,  the  interpreter  of  Silvia  Pel- 
lico’s  Francesca  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
to-day  acclaimed  the  greatest  actress  in 
the  world — that  these  two  should  have 
joined  hands  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
splendid  revival  of  die  pathetic  love 
story  cast  by  their  countryman,  Dante, 
in  the  exquisite  mold  of  perfect  poetry. 

Of  all  the  plays  ever  written  upon  the 
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theme  of  the  Rimini  story,  none 
approaches  D’Annunzio’s  tragedy  in  the 
suggesting  of  an  act  that  is  centuries  old, 
in  the  imaging  of  an  epoch  long  past,  in 
the  reconstruction,  one  might  say,  of  the 
bloodiest,  darkest  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  beauty-loving  ages  of 
all  history.  As  Maurice  Hewlett  in  his 
Richard  Yea  and  Nay  surpassed  all 
novelists  in  giving  to  the  twelfth-century 
story  of  the  lion-hearted  king  the  darkest, 
most  realistic  setting,  so  D’Annunzio  in 
his  “ Francesca  da  Rimini”  has  surpassed 
all  dramatists  in  the  most  terribly  graphic 
delineation  of  that  thirteenth  century, 
when  Dante  wrote  and  Petrarch  sang — 
the  thirteenth  century  with  all  its  tears 
and  terror,  its  poetry  and  passion,  its 
madness  and  blood. 

Each  scene  might  be  a painting  by  an 
old  Italian  master,  so  graphic,  so  faithful 
to  detail,  so  suggestive  is  it  of  a long 
vanished  age.  One  realizes  Signor  D’An- 
nunzio’s wonderful  art  in  this  respect 
even  in  reading  the  play,  but  the  impres- 
sion of  reality  is  complete  when  it  is 
seen  on  the  stage.  Such  faithfulness  to 
detail  is  observed  that  the  lovers  are 
made  to  read  from  the  old  French 
romance  of  Lancelot  du  Lac9  and  the 
words  they  repeat  are  the  actual  words 
of  the  book,  put  literally  into  Italian. 
No  pains  were  spared  in  this  episodic 
portrayal  of  life  in  a medieval  Italian 
city:  costumes  and  architecture  were 
faithful  in  every  detail. 

The  wealth  of  characters  in  D’Annun- 
zio’s play, — soldiers,  archers,  musicians, 
jesters,  merchants,  maids,  and  so  on — 
this  very  profusion  gives  an  intensely 
vivid  impression  of  teeming  life  and 
activity.  Like  Rostand’s  masterpiece, 
“ ‘Cyrano  de  Bergerac,’  like  many 
of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  D’Annunzio’s 
‘Francesca  da  Rimini’  is  so  full  of  life, 
movement  and  complexity,  of  men, 
women  and  events,  as  to  seem  in  all 
verity  a palpitating  segment  of  the  living 
world.” 

And  these  are  Italians  that  D’Annunzio 
has  projected  against  his  minutely  con- 
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structed,  technically  perfect  background 
of  dark  and  somber  realism — Italians 
with  genuine  racial  instincts,  fierce, 
bloodthirsty,  beauty-loving,  passionate, 
luxurious.  If  Boker’s  “ Francesca  da 
Rimini”  was  objected  to  as  an  acting 
play  on  the  score  of  blood-thirstiness,  by 
the  same  token,  the  amount  of  bloodshed 
being  criterion,  D’Annunzio’s  play  should 
not  be  tolerated  on  the  stage.  From 
the  moment  when  Ostasio  in  the  first  act 
wounds  his  defenceless  brother,  until  the 
last  act,  when  Gianciotto  slays  with 
avenging  sword  his  wife  and  brother^  a 
crimson  tide  of  blood  wells  up  and 
suffuses  every  scene.  Nor  does  D’An- 
nunzio, like  Phillips,  follow  the  Greeks 
in  the  belief  that  deeds  of  blood  had 
better  take  place  off  the  stage,  for  the 
fighting,  slaughtering  and  muidering  take 
place  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tators; as  George  Moore  would  say, 
“right  bang  in  front  of  the  audience!” 

D’Annunzio  sticks  to  Boccaccio’s  ver- 
sion of  the  story  and  the  play  opens  at 
the  house  of  Guido  de  Minore,  father  of 
Francesca,  discovering  Ostasio,  her 
brother,  engaged  in  discussion  with  a 
notary  concerning  the  trick  that  is  to  be 
played  upon  her.  He  muses  over  his 
sister  in  the  following  beautiful  pass- 
age: 

“Ah!  she  were  worth  a crown!  How  beautiful! 

No  blade  is  straighter  than  the  gaze  she  plants 
Straight  in  the  eyes  of  whoso  speaks  with  her. 
But  yesterday  she  said:  ‘What  man  is  this 
To  whom  vou  give  me,  brother  ?*  When  she  goes 
Her  great  hair  all  about  her  to  her  knees 
She  gladdens  me  like  ensigns  in  the  wind 
Over  a conauered  city.  . . . Then  it  seems 
The  eagle  of  our  house  sits  on  her  wrist 
like  a jessed  falcon  straining  for  high  prey. 

But  yesterday  she  said:  ‘What  man  is  this 
You  give  me  to  ?’  Ah,  who  shall  see  her  end!*’ 

Ostasio’s  scruples  are  at  last  overruled 
by  motives  of  political  expediency,  and 
it  is  decided  that  the  innocent  Francesca 
is  to  be  tricked  into  her  marriage  with 
the  deformed  Gianciotto.  Paolo,  armed 
with  the  power  of  attorney,  is  to  compass 
the  fraud,  with  the  connivance  of  his 
brother,  Francesca’s  father  and  her 
brother.  The  full  sympathy  of  the 
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spectator  is  at  once  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  innocent  and  helpless  girl. 

Francesca  and  her  lovely  little  sister, 
Samaritana,  accompanied  by  their  female 
slaves,  now  enter  and  the  sisters  grieve 
over  their  coming  separation  in  a passage 
of  touching  tenderness.  Francesca  says 
to  Samaritana: 

“Peace,  peace,  dear  sou), 

My  little  dove.  Why  are  you  troubled  ? Peace. 

You  also,  and  ere  long 

Shall  see  your  day  of  days 

And  leave  your  nest  as  I have  left  it;  then 

Your  little  bed  shall  stand 

Empty  beside  my  bed:  and  I no  more 

Shall  hear  through  dreams  at  dawn 

Your  little  naked  feet  run  to  the  window 

And  no  more  see  you  white  and  bare-footed 

Run  to  the  window,  O my  little  dove. 

And  no  more  hear  you  say  to  me  ‘Francesca, 
Francesca,  now  the  morning-star  is  bom 
And  it  has  chased  away  the  Pleiades.’ “ 

The  maids  suddenly  call  out, 
“Madonna  Francesca!  Madonna  Fran- 
cesca!” summoning  her  to  the  balcony 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  her  future  husband 
— Paolo  the  Beautiful.  She  starts  to 
mount  the  stairs,  fears  to  look  the  future 
in  the  face,  and  overcome  with  emotion 
turns  to  Samaritana  and  bursts  into 
tears.  Paolo  now  appears  beyond  the 
closed  gate,  and  Francesca,  pale  with 
intense  feeling,  plucks  from  the  near-by 
rose-bush  a full-blown,  blood-red  rose 
and  offers  it  to  him.  Words  cannot 
picture  what  D’Annunzio  calls  the  “mel- 
odious grace  of  that  mystic  hour.” 

In  the  second  act  are  disclosed  the 
battlements  of  the  Malatesta  fortress, 
overlooking  the  city  of  Rimini.  The 
signal  for  the  coming  battle  is  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  Francesca,  unable 
to  breathe  shut  up  in  her  room  among 
her  trembling  women,  has  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower,  that  she  may 
“hear  the  twanging  of  the  bows.” 
Paolo  soon  joins  her  and  is  bitterly 
upbraided  for  the  base  and  cruel  fraud 
he  has  practiced  upon  her.  His  remorse 
is  deep  and  sincere,  and  he  asks  how  he 
must  die  to  expiate  his  sin.  Francesca 
answers,  “ Like  the  slave  at  the  rudder  in 
the  galley,  the  name  of  which  is  despera- 


in  Modem  Drama. 

tion.”  While  she  is  speaking  the  bells 
of  Santa  Columba  peal  forth  the  signal 
for  the  battle,  and  Ibolo  gives  Francesca 
his  helmet,  resolved  to  prove  his  peni- 
tence by  exposing  himself  to  every  possi- 
ble danger.  Francesca  perceives  in  this 
ordeal  the  judgment  of  God,  and  prays 
to  heaven  that  in  view  of  so  much  bravery 
the  soul  of  her  brother-in-law  may  be 
purged  from  all  stains  of  treachery, 
through  God’s  love. 

In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  while  the 
air  is  filled  with  missiles,  an  arrow 
passes  through  Paolo’s  beautiful  hair. 
Francesca  cries  out  and  seizes  his  head 
in  her  hands.  So  unnerved  is  Paolo  by 
her  touch  that  he  confesses  his  love  for 
her,  his  dread  of  the  future.  Francesca 
forbids  him  ever  again  to  give  counte- 
nance to  the  thought  Just  at  this  moment 
Gianciotto  appears  and  announces 
Paolo’s  election  as  Captain  of  the  People 
by  the  Florentines.  Francesca  brings 
a cup  of  wine  to  her  husband,  who 
drains  it  She  then  refills  it  and  offers 
it  to  Paolo  with  the  words: 

“O  brother  of  my  lord,  drink  of  the  cop 
Thy  brother  drinks  of  . . ." 

a symbol  of  deepest  most  portentous 
significance. 

The  third  act  opens  upon  a scene  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  the  very  jewel  of  the 
play.  This  is  the  bedchamber  of  Fran- 
cesca, panelled  with  pictures  from  the 
romance  of  Tristan,  while  upon  the 
pale-blue  curtains  of  the  bed  are  em- 
broidered some  lines  from  a love  song. 
Soon  a traveling  merchant  enters  of 
whom  Francesca  buys  many  beautiful 
dress  stuffs,  all  the  while  artfully  inquir- 
ing news  of  Paolo,  in  whose  train  the 
merchant  has  come  to  Rimini  from 
Florence.  As  soon  as  the  merchant 
retires,  Paolo  enters  and  then  begins  the 
beautiful  love  scene  in  which  the  lovers 
are  swept  away  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind  of  destiny.  They  stand  side  by 
side  at  the  lectern  and  read  alternately 
from  the  story  of  Launcdot  and  Guini- 
vere.  Their  foreheads  bow  closer 
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toward  each  other,  their  cheeks  are 
almost  touching,  and  as  he  reads  the  lines: 


“The  Queen  doth  lode  upon  the  knight 
Who  does  not  dare  to  more  audaciously  addren 
her. 


She  takes  him  by  the  chin,  and  upon  the  lips 
She  doth  long  and  fondly  kiss  him, — " 


he  makes  the  same  movement  toward 
Francesca  and  touches  her  lightly  upon 
the  lips.  I recall  with  vividness  the 
moving  impression,  as  of  quick  nature 
itself,  given  by  the  sad,  deprecating  and 
yet  tender  tone  with  which  the  divine 
Duse  says  the  two  words,  “ No,  Paolo,” 
as  she  turns  her  face  from  him.  For 
dramatic  effectiveness  this  situation  is 
unequaled  throughout  the  play. 

The  beauty  of  this  scene,  in  milieu, 
stage  setting  and  in  poetic  art  is  worthy 
of  one  who  claims  the  same  country  as 
Dante,  and  by  contrast  with  the  fierce 
din  and  clangor  of  battle  in  the  preceding 
act  its  loveliness  is  made  the  more 
apparent  If  the  “grim-visaged  war” 
of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  seems  a lurid 
image  of  the  fierce  Italy  of  Rienzi  and 
Mattarazzo,  this  fair  scene  of  youth  and 
love  might  be  an  illuminated  page  from 
the  bright  insouciant  Italy  of  Romola 
or  Boccaccio. 

Malatestino,  brother  to  Gianciotto  and 
Paolo,  a savage  and  cruel  youth,  has 
been  nursed  back  to  health  by  Francesca, 
through  a long  illness  occasioned  by 
his  wounds,  and  in  particular  the  loss 
of  an  eye.  Her  gentle  nursing  has 
awakened  in  him  die  most  passionate 
love,  but  when  he  addresses  his  words 
of  “wild,  baneful  desire”  to  her,  she 
repulses  him  with  such  horror  that  he  is 
angered  beyond  bounds.  He  darkly 
insinuates  that  his  one  eye  has  seen 
very  dearly  the  veiled  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful Paolo  and  the  perfidious  Francesca. 

Gianciotto  presently  enters  and  is 
left  alone  with  Malatestino,  who  gradu- 
ally betrays  to  him  by  hint  and  insinua- 
tion his  suspicions  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
It  is  his  cunning  that  devises  the  strata- 
gem of  a feigned  departure,  in  order  to 
entrap  the  guilty  pair. 


In  breathless  suspense  the  spectator 
now  awaits  the  fall  of  the  avenging 
sword.  The  fifth  act  shows  the  same 
scene  as  the  third.  Francesca,  fully 
dressed  lies  upon  the  bed  asleep.  Her, 
women  are  conversing  in  low  tones  in 
the  semi-darkness,  breathing  more  fredy 
now  that  the  crook-back  and  the  blind 
one  are  gone.  Francesca  awakens  in 
fright,  with  the  cry,  “Paolo!”  and  it  ip 
but  a few  moments  before  Paolo  himself 
appears.  He  takes  Francesca  into  a 
mad  embrace,  and  all  else  is  forgotten 
in  the  insatiable  passion  of  their  kisses. 

But  suddenly  a tremendous  knocking 
comes  at  the  door,  and  Gianciotto  *8  terrible 
voice  is  heard  calling,  M Francesca!  Open! 
Francesca!”  She  goes  slowly  to  the 
door,  bidding  Paolo  escape  through  the 
trap-door,  but  unknown  to  her,  as  she 
opens  the  door  Paolo’s  mantle  catches  in 
the  handle  of  the  trap-door  and  holds 
him  fast.  Gianciotto  lunges  at  him 
with  tremendous  force  and  pierces  instead 
Francesca,  who  hurls  herself  between  the 
two.  Paolo  catches  her  sinking  form 
and  as  he  closes  her  dying  lips  with  his 
own  he  receives  Gianciotto ’s  sword. 
The  lame  one  bends  down  in  silence, 
and  as  the  lovers  fall  to  the  floor,  locked 
in  each  other’s  arms,  Gianciotto  lets 
himself  fall  upon  one  knee  and  over 
the  other  breaks  in  twain  the  bloody 
sword. 

Of  all  the  interpreters  of  the  Da 
Rimini  story,  D’Annunzio  has  followed 
Boccaccio’s  version  closest  Not  only 
has  he  aroused  in  the  beginning  of  the 
play  the  spectator’s  warmest  sympathy 
for  the  lovely  Francesca,  who  is  deceived 
by  all  those  nearest  her  into  her  marriage 
with  Gianciotto,  but  in  the  end  he  still 
follows  Boccaccio.  Gianciotto’s  blow  is 
intended  for  Paolo  alone,  according  to 
Boccaccio,  but  by  Ql-hap  pierces  Fran- 
cesca, who  tried  to  intercept  it;  where- 
upon Gianciotto  in  desperation  turned 
again  upon  Paolo  and  slew  him. 
Although  Orabile,  Paolo’s  wife,  plays  no 
part  in  D’Annunzio’s  play,  yet  her  name 
is  several  times  mentioned. 
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I have  already  spoken  of  D’Annunzio’s 
wonderful  art  in  his  realistic  presentation 
of  Italian  life  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy. 
This  is  genuine  devotion  to  art  which 
gives  as  much  care  to  the  picturing  of 
medieval  life  as  to  the  development  of 
human  character.  But  it  would  seem 
that  this  feature  is  so  stressed  that  the 
story  in  D’Annunzio’s  hands  becomes 
less  a tragedy  of  love  than  a tragedy  of 
blood.  Everywhere  passion,  license, 
deception,  hatred,  treachery  and  blood- 
shed reign  supreme.  A brother  wounds 
his  unarmed  brother,  a son  poisons  his 
father,  a captor  kills  his  defenseless 
prisoner,  a brother  sells  his  beautiful 
sister  for  a troop  of  a hundred  horsemen. 
The  third  act  is  the  only  one  in  which 
blood  does  not  freely  flow  beforejyour 
eyes;  and  this  act  well  nigh  redeems  the 
jday,  for  it  is  a very  jewel  shining  forth 
from  its  dark  and  somber  setting  of 
falsehood,  treacheiy  and  blood.  This 
act,  with  its  keen  touches  of  delicate 
humor,  its  subtle  revelations  of  woman- 
liness, best  reveals  the  fascinating  char- 
acter of  D’Annunzio’s  Francesca, 
t Of  the  play  in  its  entirety  one  might 
say,  without  fear  of  misinterpretation, 
that  it  is  Shakespearean  in  luxuriance 
and  complexity,  in  character  and  motive, 
in  movement  and  action.  The  poetry 


is  tense,  strong,  yet  beautiful,  a veritable 
flame  of  speech.  It  leaps  from  the 
heart  of  the  situation,  revealing  all  the 
definite  realities  of  the  passion.  About 
it  there  is  no  trace  of  modernity,  of 
modem  subtilty.  “ Behind  all  its  lyrical 
outcries,”  says  the  translator,  Arthur 
Symons,  * there  is  a hard  grip  on  the 
sheer  facts  of  the  age.  By  a great 
sweep  we  are  borne  back  to  Italy,  Dante 
and  the  Pre-Renaissance.  ” 

Francois  Villon,  the  French  lyrist, 
once  wrote  these  lines : 

“Where  is  the  Queen  of  Herod's  kiss. 

And  Phrjroe  in  her  beauty  bare; 

By  what  strange  sea  does  Tomyris 
With  Dido  and  Cassandra  share 
Divine  Proserpine’s  despair? 

The  wind  has  blown  them  all  away — 

For  what  poor  ghost  does  Helen  care? 

Where  are  the  girls  of  yesterday? 

Alas  for  lovers,  pair  by  pair! 

The  wind  has  blown  them  all  away. 

The  young  and  yare,  the  fond  and  fair. 
Where  are  the  snows  of  yesterday?’* 

Ah,  no.  Monsieur  Villon,  the  wind  has 
not  blown  them  all  away, — since  a 
Phillips,  a Crawford  and  a D’Annunzio 
live  to  catch  and  image  in  imperishable 
beauty  that  Francesca  da  Rimini  who 
is  the  darling  of  the  world. 

Archibald  Henderson. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C . 


JUDICIAL  SUPREMACY. 


By  Hon.  Walter  Clark,  LL.D., 

Chief-Justice  of  North  Carolina. 


*Note:  Late  in  November  the  distinguished 
Chief-Justice  of  North  Carolina,  Hon.  Walter 
Clark  LLJ).  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Boston  which  was  received 
with  marked  approval.  Justice  Clark  is  one  of 
the  strongest,  dearest  and  most  fundamental 
thinkers  and  advocates  of  pure  democracy  in  public 
life  in  America  to-day  and  he  is  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  leading  judges.  He  served  for  fourteen  years 
as  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  and  then  was  nominated  for  the  most 


honorable ^position  in  the  state, — that  of  Chie 
Justice.  He  was  opposed  by  the  railway  corpora 
flans  and  the  tobacco  trust  out  he  was  elected  by 
the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a candidate  in 
the  state. 

The  address  delivered  in  Boston  was  so  timely 
and  so  dearly  did  it  present  a very  serious  question 
that  affects  m a vital  way  the  life  of  democratic 
government  that  we  requested  Justice  Clark  to 
put  the  substance  of  this  address  into  a paper  for 
The  Arena  that  the  many  thousands  of  serioua- 
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■rinded  men  and  women  all  over  the  nation  might 
be  brought  lace  to  face  with  a situation  the  gravity 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
This  he  has  done,  and  we  herewith  present  it, 

AT  THE  last  session  of  Congress  there 
was  presented  to  the  world  one 
of  the  most  singular  spectacles  known 
to  history.  The  evils  of  our  railroad 
managements,  which  are  manifold  andN 
serious,  had  engaged  the  thoughts  of 
the  people.  In  sympathy  with  their 
just  demands  the  President  had  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  enactment  of 
remedial  legislation.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives after  full  debate  passed  a 
bill  for  Railroad  Regulation.  It  went 
to  the  Senate.  In  that  body  it  was 
discussed  and  debated.  The  necessity 
for  such  legislation  and  the  public 
demand  for  it  were  admitted  by  all. 
As  to  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
measures  proposed,  there  was  slight 
difference  of  opinion.  But  there  was 
elaborate  and  long  discussion.  Over 
what?  Why,  whether  the  subordinate 
Federal  judges  would  issue  their  mandate 
to  stop  the  execution  of  an  Act  of  the 
American  Congress,  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  approved  by  the 
President,  and  if  they  did  so  whether 
such  mandates  would  be  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nowhere  else  on  the  globe  at  any  time 
has  such  a spectacle  been  presented. 
In  no  other  country  in  all  time  has  it 
ever  been  claimed  that  the  judges  thereof 
had  power  to  impose  their  veto  upon  the 
action  of  the  law-making  power.  Else- 
where the  judges  have  been  bound  by 
the  laws  and  are  not  superior  to  them. 

The  text-books  tell  us  that  the  supreme 
power  in  any  government  is  the  law- 
making power.  The  courts  are  not 
authorized  to  legislate.  They  have  no 
power  save  what  is  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof.  Yet  there  were  90  Sen- 
ators, the  representatives  of  45  sovereign 
States  turning  over  volumes  of  reports 
and  guessing  and  prophesying  as  to  what 


urging  all  friends  of  free  institutions  to  give  it  the 
careful  consideration  it  so  richly  deserves. 

Editor  of  The  Arena. 

five  elderly  lawyers  would  or  would  not 
permit,  if  the  Congress  should  enact  it. 
And  the  final  action  taken,  shriveled  and 
reduced  in  dimension,  weakened  and 
inconsistent,  to  evade,  if  possible,  the 
apprehended  judicial  veto  is  still  but  a 
guess  for  no  one  yet  knows,  or  can  fore- 
tell, what  approval  or  disapproval  a 
majority  of  the  court  may  place  upon 
the  formulated  enactment  of  the  law- 
making power. 

Not  all  the  world  besides,  with  all 
their  armies  and  navies  combined,  can 
control,  or  hinder,  or  negative  the  will 
of  the  90,000,000  of  the  American 
people,  expressed  by  their  Congress  and 
Executive,  as  to  the  management  of 
their  domestic  affairs.  Only  God  in 
heaven  has  power  to  say  them  nay. 
Whence  then  comes  this  power  of  five 
men  to  nullify  legislation  or  to  shape  it 
by  fear  of  nullification  ? They  are  placed 
in  the  judicial  office  by  no  vote  of  the 
people,  and  holding  for  life,  are  not 
responsible  to  that  public  opinion  which 
is  the  corner-stone  of  a Republican 
government. 

So  vast  a power  as  that  of  setting 
aside  the  will  of  a great  people  duly 
expressed  in  the  enactment  of  their 
laws  challenges  attention.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  reply  to  say  that  it  has  been 
done.  The  question  remains  was  it 
ever  rightfully  done,  when  and  by  whom 
was  the  power  conferred,  is  it  binding 
on  this  generation  and  is  its  continuance 
safe.  We  should  throw  the  lead  and 
sound  the  depths  ere  the  noble  ship 
strikes  the  reef.  tagtlNM 

One  of  the  great  fundamental  ideas  of 
all  Republican  constitutions  is  that  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments shall  remain  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  the  Constitutions  of  most, 
but  not  of  all,  the  States  give  the  Execu- 
tive a veto  upon  legislation  but  this  is 
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not  absolute  and  is  subject  to  be  disre- 
garded if  the  statute  is  reenacted  by  a 
designated  vote,  varying  in  different 
states,  but  usually  a two-thirds  vote  of 
each  House.  So  the  legislative  depart- 
ment remains  sovereign  over  legislation. 
After  a statute  is  enacted,  it  is  then  for 
the  Executive  to  execute  the  law  thus 
made  and  for  the  judiciary  to  construe 
and  apply,  and  not  nullify,  the  statute. 
In  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Delaware,  the  State 
Constitution  has  conferred  not  even 
this  qualified  veto  upon  the  Executive. 

But  if  the  judiciary  has  the  power  it 
claims,  to  set  aside  the  statutes  approved 
by  the  Executive  then  that  department 
has  an  absolute  veto  which  even  the 
unanimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the 
Law-making  Department  cannot  over- 
come. The  separation  of  the  three 
Departments  of  Government  no  longer 
exists.  The  Legislative  Department  can 
enact  no  law  and  the  Executive  can  put 
no  law  into  force,  if  disapproved  by  a 
majority  of  the  Highest  Court  In  short, 
instead  of  the  separation  and  equality 
of  three  coordinate  Departments,  as 
enjoined  by  most  Constitutions,  we  have 
in  plain  truth  Judicial  Supremacy. 

The  form  of  government  amounts  to 
little.  Hie  true  enquiry  is  where  does 
the  ultimate  governing  power  reside. 
In  England,  there  are  nominally  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  but  the  true  Exec- 
utive is  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  known  as  the  Cabinet.  The 
King  has  not  even  the  veto  power  which 
he  has  not  exercised  for  200  years.  The 
veto  has  become  sole  prerogative  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  exercise  it  only 
upon  sufferance  and  there  is  now  on 
foot  a movement  to  deprive  them  of 
even  that.  The  judges  have  never  had 
in  England  any  power  to  set  aside  an 
act  of  Parliament  but  are  subject  to 
removal,  without  any  charge,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  that  body. 

In  ancient  Rome,  there  remained  a 
Senate,  and  Tribunes  of  the  people, 
and  the  Republican  formula,  “ The  Sen- 


ate and  the  Roman  People”  was  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  legions  till  the  last  day 
of  the  Empire,  long  centuries  after  aU 
power  had  passed  from  the  Curia  and 
the  Comitia  to  the  barracks  of  the  Pre- 
torian  Guards  and  during  all  these  cen- 
turies there  was  no  will  or  law,  or  power 
in  Rome  save  that  of  their  master. 

In  France,  years  after  Napoleon  was 
crowned  and  had  become  Emperor  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  the  coins,  the 
standards  of  the  army,  the  laws,  the 
public  buildings  and  legal  documents 
all  stQl  bore  the  superscription  the 
“French  Republic.” 

Forms  of  government  remain  long 
after  a total  change  of  the  substance. 
We  should  not  delude  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  the  people  govern  in  this  country 
and  that  through  the  Congress  and  State 
Legislatures  they  shape  their  own  des- 
tinies, when  in  truth  and  in  fact  they 
can  not  pass  a single  statute,  of  any  kind 
or  nature,  however  urgently  demanded 
unless  the  statute  shall  meet  the  approval 
of  a majority  of  the  lawyers  who  happen 
at  the  time  to  compose  the  highest  court 
In  some  States  two  lawyers  (a  majority 
of  three)  can  thus  prevent  or  nullify  aU 
legislation.  In  other  States  three  or 
four  lawyers  (according  as  the  Court 
may  have  5 or  7 judges)  hold  the  absolute 
unrestricted  power  to  destroy  the 
announcement  of  the  popular  will  by 
the  legislature  and  five  lawyers,  a majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union, 
staid,  venerable,  conservative  and  by 
reason  of  their  years  not  unnatundly 
averse  to  new  measures,  can  at  wiU 
bring  any  movement  of  the  people  or  of 
Congress  to  an  imperative  halt.  Ninety 
miUions  must  stand  instantly  still  at 
their  command.  The  form  of  the  enact- 
ment of  aU  laws,  if  the  fact  were  truly 
expressed  would  be  “Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives , 
if  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  assent  thereto,”  for  Congress  can 
enact  nothing  against  their  consent. 

In  what  I have  said,  and  in  what  I 
shaU  say,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
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new.  It  is  novel  only  because  it  is  old. 
It  has  been  often  and  better  said,  and 
more  clearly  and  ably  stated  than  I can 
possibly  state  it  I will  not  weary  you 
by  citations  from  the  best  and  ablest 
statesmen  of  the  age  that  formed  the 
Constitution.  Their  views  can  be  readily 
found  by  those  who  shall  care  to  examine 
the  subject.  The  passage  of  the  years 
and  the  progress  of  events  have  made 
the  situation  more  acute  and  more  dan- 
gerous than  most  may  be  aware. 

In  that  exquisite  little  poem  by  the 
late  Secretary  John  Hay,  he  tells  of  the 
steamer 

“With  her  furnace  crammed  with  roam  and  pine 
And  a nigger  squat  on  her  safely  valve.” 

And  then  the  fire 

“broke  out  as  she  cleared  the  bar.” 

And  the  passengers  had 

“Faith  in  his  cussedness 
Tliat  he  would  hold  her  nosale  agin  the  bank 
TUI  the  last  galoot  was  ashore.” 

And  he  tells  us 

“Jim  Bludsoe’s  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle.” 

We  live  in  an  age  of  wonderful  devel- 
opment The  3,000,000  of  1787  have 
become  90,000,000;  the  13  small  colo- 
nies dinging  to  the  Atlantic  coast  have 
become  46  great  commonwealths  reach- 
ing to  the  silent  oceans;  the  population 
dimbing  the  Alleghenies,  has  swarmed 
across  the  Mississippi,  breasted  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  pausing  but  a moment 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  has  unfurled 
the  flag  in  possessions  so  much  farther 
to  the  West  that  we  call  it  “ The  East/9 
No  longer  from  New  Hampshire  to 
Georgia,  but  from  Maine  to  Manila* 
from  Porto  Rico  and  Panama  to  the 
Pole,  now  floats  the  flag  of  the  Great 
Republic.  And  our  development  has 
been  greater  than  our  increase  in  popu- 
lation or  our  expansion  in  territory. 
Labor-saving  machinery  has  made  our 
productive  force  per  man  20-fold,  50- 
fold  and  in  some  cases  200-fold.  Uni- 
versal education  has  sharpened  the  intel- 


lect and  elevated  the  masses.  They 
think,  they  move,  they  fed  thrir  power 
and  they  know  that  they  can  assert  it 
and  have  a right  to  do  so.  Material 
wealth  has  multiplied  faster  than  men. 
The  earth  has  given  up  its  unsuspected 
treasures.  Our  single  bank  of  1790 
has  been  replaced  by  more  than  15,000 
banks.  Our  75  post-offices  have  become 
75,000  and  the  rural  delivery  carries  the 
mail  to  the  country  firesides.  The  rail- 
road, the  steamboat,  the  telegraph,  the 
tdephone,  have  brought  the  masses 
doser  together  and  the  quick  exchange 
of  intelligence  makes  prompt  organiza- 
tion feasible. 

With  limitless  power  of  men  and 
means,  with  quickened  intelligence  and 
unconquerable  independence,  with  her 
engines  “crammed  with  rosin  and  pine99 
this  great  throbbing,  pulsing  ship  of 
State  has  swung  off  from  Pier  138 — to 
quote  Mark  Twain.  Its  safety  valve  is 
the  free  expression  of  the  people’s  will 
and  its  execution  as  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives have  written  it  on  the  statute 
books.  But  as  the  great  ship  heads 
down  stream,  we  find  the  Court  “squat 
on  the  safety  valve.99  It  hdd  that  the 
legal  tender  act  was  invalid  and  then  that 
it  was  valid.  It  held  for  100  years  that 
the  rich  might  be  taxed  on  their  incomes 
and  then  suddenly  by  the  change  of  a 
single  judge,  five  against  four,  it  hdd 
that  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  approval  of 
the  President  had  no  effect  in  these 
United  States  and  thus,  contrary  to  law, 
this  one  lawyer  transferred  more  than 
$100,000,000  of  annual  taxation  from 
the  superfluous  wealth  of  the  rich  and 
placed  it  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  where 
that  burden  has  remained  for  14  years. 
No  King  in  Europe  could  have  thus 
repealed  such  a statute  enacted  by  his 
people  without  an  explosion  that  would 
have  brought  the  veiy  pillars  of  the  State 
about  his  head.  The  people  of  New 
York  in  pity  for  the  overtaxed  laborers 
in  a certain  calling  passed  an  act  limiting 
their  hours  of  labor.  The  highest  court 
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of  the  State  saw  no  occasion  or  right  to 
intervene,  but  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  interfering  with  purely  local  legis- 
lation which  could  affect  no  one  but  the 
residents  of  that  State  told  the  people  of 
New  York  that  they  could  not  free  the 
bondsmen  and  bondswomen  who  were 
laboring  beyond  their  strength. 

Up  till  1844  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  that  corporations  were  not 
“citizens”  and  hence  a non-resident 
corporation  could  not  go  into  the  Federal 
courts  but  must  sue  and  be  sued  in  the 
State  courts.  This  was  then  changed 
by  the  court  holding,  to  the  advantage, 
as  it  has  proved,  of  railroads  and  trusts, 
that  a corporation  is  a “citizen.”  About 
the  same  time  the  court  held  with  its 
new  lights,  that  a corporation  was  a 
“citizen,”  it  held  that  a negro  was  not  a 
citizen.  What  the  court  would  have 
held  to  be  the  status  of  a corporation 
composed  of  negroes  is  still  a problem. 

I might  go  on  and  give  case  after  case 
of  interference  with  legislation  by  the 
non-legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
But  l am  preferring  no  bill  of  indictment 
against  any  judges  oast  or  present.  I 
am  not  questioning  their  ability  or  their 
motives.  But  as  an  American  citizen, 
talking  to  American  citizens,  I do  ques- 
tion the  assertion  by  the  judiciary  of  the 
power  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people 
so  lightly  and  so  often.  I plainly  see 
the  dinger  of  thwarting  that  will  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  done,  and  to  the 
greater  extent  which  is  threatened. 

There  is  a law  in  physics  “the  greater 
the  repression  the  greater  the  explosion.” 
If  the  fire  “breaks  out  when  the  ship  of 
State  has  crossed  the  bar”  Jim  Bludsoe’s 
ghost  may  not  “ go  up  alone  in  the  smoke 
of  £ the  Prairie  Belle.”  Society  will  be 
shaken  to  its  foundations.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  “ It  is  best  not  to  monkey 
with  the  safety  valve.” 

One  of  our  own  poets  has  said : 

“The  moor  at  Mansion  felt  its  tread 
Through  Jersey  snows  the  march  it  led.** 

It  was  called  the  spirit  of  liberty. 


It  was  the  movement  of  a growing 
people  expanding  their  chests,  feeling 
their  power  and  resolved  to  live  their 
own  lives  more  in  their  own  way. 
Charles  the  First  was  a moral  man  and 
a good  king,  as  kings  go.  In  his  claim  of 
prerogative,  he  was  undoubtedly  right, 
if  past  customs  and  acquiescence  could 
give  right  and  if  the  hand  of  the  dead 
could  chill  and  repress  the  beating  hearts 
of  the  living  but  England  had  outlived 
feudalism  and  exactions  of  baron  and 
king.  At  Naseby,  at  Edgehill,  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor  the  troopers  of  Cromwell 
trampled  the  outworn  order  of  things 
into  the  mire.  The  restoration  of  1660 
was  upon  condition  of  a statute  recog- 
nizing the  extinction  of  feudalism.  But 
the  restored  Stuarts  did  not  recognize 
the  hew  spirit  of  the  age.  James  II. 
still  thought  it  possible  that  a king 
could  reign  in  England.  But  since  1688, 
though  mere  have  been  many  kings  in 
England  no  king  has  reigned  there. 
The  first  statute  of  William  and  Mary 
formulated  what  had  been  gained  and 
the  first  eight  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  our  Fed- 
eral Bill  of  Rights,  are  taken  from  that 
statute. 

George  the  Third  thought  he  could 
reign  in  America,  if  not  in  England. 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Bunker 
Hill  and  Saratoga  and  Yorktown  shat- 
tered his  dream.  If  we  could  not  be 
governed  by  a hereditary  king,  can  the 
will  of  the  people  be  held  in  check  and 
nullified  by  five  lawyers?  If  a State 
enacts  rate  regulation  of  common  car- 
riers shall  a subordinate  Federal  judge 
throw  the  statute  back  in  our  faces.  If 
Congress  shall  enact  regulation  of  car- 
riers, taxation  of  incomes,  and  the  legal 
tender  quality  of  our  money,  shall  the 
judges  say  to  the  contrary  ? If  our 
Congress  and  our  Legislatures  cannot 
legislate  for  us,  where  did  a few  lawyers, 
wearing  gowns,  get  the  right  to  say 
what  our  laws  wall  be?  Who  gave 
them  the  power?  This  generation  didj 
not,  for  the  laws  express  the  public  wfl 
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contraiy  to  the  will  of  the  judges.  The 
only  reply  that  comes  to  us  is  that  the 
generation  of  1787,  most  of  whom  have 
been  dead  more  than  100  years,  gave 
these  judges  the  power  to  deny  to  this 
generation  the  right  to  make  their  own 
laws.  As  that  generation  spent  them- 
selves in  a patriotic  struggle  for  the  right 
of  self-government  they  could  hardly 
have  intended  to  deny  that  right  to  us 
if  they  could.  The  claim  has  never 
borne  examination.  It  reminds  me  of 
an  incident  which  occurred  several  years 
ago  in  a court  in  North  Carolina.  Coun- 
sel on  one  side  in  support  of  a motion 
made  a statement  of  facts  which  seemed 
meritorious  to  the  judge.  The  opposing 
counsel  observed  it  and  when  he  came 
to  reply,  said : “ I see  the  court  is  impressed 
by  the  statement  made  by  Brother  A — , 
but  I can  assure  your  Honor  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  it  except  the 
imperturable  perpendicularity  of  asser- 
tion on  the  part  of  counsel 
The  doctrine  of  judicial  supremacy, 
of  the  right  of  the  courts  to  disallow 
laws,  rests  upon  no  other  basis.  It  did 
not  exist  in  England.  No  judge  there 
has  ever  asserted  it  to  be  a judicial 
function.  It  did  not  exist  under  the 
first  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Our  second  Constitution  which  was 
created  by  the  Federal  Convention  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787  contains  no  word 
or  a line  conferring  such  power  on  the 
courts  or  giving  any  intimation  of  so 
doing.  That  convention  sat  with  closed 
doors,  under  a resolution  that  no  member 
should  divulge  its  proceeding.  The 
Journal  was  kept  secret  and  first  pub- 
lished 49  years  later  with  Madison’s 
notes.  From  that  we  see  that  the  propo- 
sition to  give  to  the  judges  of  Supreme 
Court  power  to  hold  an  act  of  Congress 
unconstitutional  was  proposed  and  that 
in  its  least  objectionable  form,  'i.  e.9 
before  the  ratification  of  an  act  (as  with 
die  Presidential  veto).  It  was  supported 
by  Mr.  Madison,  afterwards  President,  and 
by  James  Wilson,  afterwards  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  others. 
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but  was  voted  down  on  June  4th,  receiving 
the  votes  of  only  two  states.  The  motion 
was  renewed  no  less  than  three  times, 
i.  e.9  on  June  8th,  July  21st,  and  finally  on 
August  15th,  and  at  no  time  received  the 
votes  of  more  than  three  States,  though 
thus  earnestly  pressed  by  influential 
members.  On  mis  last  occasion,  Mr. 
Mercer,  thus  voiced  the  sentiment  of 
the  Convention:  “He  disapproved  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  judges,  as  expositors 
of  the  Constitution  should  have  authority 
to  declare  a law  void.  He  thought  laws 
ought  to  be  well  and  cautiously  made, 
and  then  to  be  uncontrovertible.” 

The  doctrine  had  been  announced  by 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey  and  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  not  long  before  the  Federal 
Convention  met  and  the  innovation  (for 
it  was  such)  must  have  been  well  known 
to  that  body  but  though  persistently 
pressed  and  by  such  able  men,  the 
Convention  four  times  decisively  and 
finally  refused  to  adopt  it.  The  origin 
of  the  decisions  in  those  four  States,  as 
well  as  can  be  learned,  was  this : though 
the  king  could  exercise  no  veto  power 
in  England  the  laws  of  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  were  sent  to  him  and 
“allowed”  or  “disallowed”  by  his  privy 
council.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  North  Carolina  and  Rhode 
Island  had  no  veto  (as  is  still  the  case) 
and  I believe  that  at  that  time  neither 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey  or  Virginia 
possessed  it  The  Courts  thinking  that 
there  should  be  a bridle  somewhere  for 
the  new  democracy  assumed  the  vacant 
privy  council  veto.  In  Rhode  Island 
there  was  a movement  for  impeachment 
but  the  legislature  instead  merely  dropped 
the  judges  from  office  at  their  next 
meeting,  they  being  annually  elected  by 
the  legislature. 

After  the  decisive  refusal  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  to  give  this  authority  to 
the  judges,  the  matter  lay  quiet  for  14 
years  when  it  was  announced  by  John 
Marshall  in  Marbury  ^versus  Madison, 
in  an  obiter  dictum . But  as  the  Court 
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though  asserting  its  abstract  right  to 
declare  an  act  unconstitutional  con- 
cluded by  dismissing  the  action  because 
Congress  had  not  allowed  it  to  issue  a 
mandamus  no  issue  was  raised  with 
President  Jefferson  who  it  was  known, 
would  not  permit  execution  of  the  order 
of  the  court. 

The  power  was  not  conferred.  The 
Constitution  shows  that.  The  Conven- 
tion refused  to  give  it.  The  Journals 
are  evidence  of  this.  It  is  a power 
without  precedent.  It  is  unknown  in 
England  whence  we  derive  our  legal 
origins.  A distinguished  North  Caro- 
linian, Major  E.  J.  Hale,  while  our 
Consul  to  Manchester  delivered  a lecture 
on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A noble  Earl  who  sat  in  front  of  him, 
asked:  “You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
your  Congress  and  Senate  can  pass  a 
law,  and  the  President  approve  it  and 
then  any  little  Judge  in  me  land  can 
hold  it  invalid,  and,  on  appeal,  a majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  can  kill  it,  without 
power  of  resurrection  ?”  He  was  told 
that  this  was  true.  “O  Heavens,”  he 
said,  “what  would  we  not  give  for  a 
thing  like  that  to  keep  these  Gladstonians 
down.” 

It  is  true  that  in  England  there  is  no 
written  Constitution  but  if  the  judges 
possessed  the  power  they  could  hold  an 
act  unconstitutional,  because  “contrary 
to  the  Magna  Charta,”  or  “not  due 
process  of  law,”  or  because  “interfering 
with  the  right  to  contract”  and  for  other 
sonorous  reasons  so  readily  given  by 
our  courts.  In  Germany,  France,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Canada  and  Australia 
and  other  countries,  all  of  which,  even 
Russia,  Japan  and  Persia  now  have 
constitutions,  this  invasion  of  the  legis- 
lative domain  by  the  courts  setting 
aside  a law  is  equally  known.  Ask  a 
French  judge  why  he  does  not  so  hold. 
He  will  turn  his  palms  down,  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say:  “Those  Deputies 
know  as  much  about  the  Constitution  as 
I do.”  A recent  attempt  to  introduce 
the  doctrine  in  the  new  Commonwealth 


of  Australia  was  promptly  negatived. 

If  the  Constitution  had  conferred  the 
power  on  the  judges  it  would  not  have 
made  it  absolute  but  would  surely  have 
made  it  reviewable  like  the  Presidential 
veto.  And  it  would  have  made  it  enforce- 
able. But  President  Jefferson  disre- 
garded it  when  the  Court  made  its 
judgment.  In  the  Georgia  case  Jackson 
left  it  unenforced,  merely  saying  “John 
Marshall  has  made  his  decree,  now  let 
him  enforce  it,”  and  it  was  never  of  any 
effect.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  the  same  in 
the  Merryman  case.  The  whole  country 
knows  how  little  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
was  of  any  effect 

In  short,  the  doctrine  is  without 
previous  precedent  is  without  authority 
in  the  Constitution,  is  unnecessary 
because  not  required  elsewhere,  and 
unenforceable  except  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Executive  and  its  exercise  is  undemo- 
cratic and  unsafe. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  suppose  an  act  is 
against  the  very  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case.  The 
answer  is  that  as  in  other  countries,  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  sworn  to 
obey  the  Constitution.  There  is  equal 
patriotism  and  in  so  large  a body  usually 
more  legal  ability  than  in  the  Court. 
If  the  Legislature  or  Congress  mistake 
the  Constitution,  the  people  can  correct 
it  at  the  next  election.  Whereas  if  the 
Court  mistakes  it,  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  whole  electorate  is  powerless  to 
correct  it. 

No  more  adroit  flattery  can  be 
addressed  by  lawyers  to  a judge  than  the 
implied  suggestion  that  while  the  legis- 
lature has  been  ignorant,  or  wilfully 
disregardful  of  their  oaths  to  obey  the 
Constitution,  or  corrupt,  the  courts  are 
superior  to  all  these  things.  But  are 
judges  infallible  ? They  are  not  so 
when  at  the  bar.  What  divine  unction 
falls  upon  them  on  ascending  the  bench  ? 
We  all  know  that  the  minority  of  the 
court  is  fallible  and  those  who  have  ever 
heard  the  comments  of  the  lawyers  of 
the  losing  party  in  a cause  will  doubt  if 
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the  majority  of  the  court  are  as  infallible 
as  they  think. 

I cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the 
following  words  of  the  late  Judge  Sey- 
mour D.  Thompson  in  his  address  to 
the  State  Bar  Association  of  Texas,  in 
1896.  Judge  Thompson  was  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  this  country.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  legal  works,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  American  Law 
Review  and  at  one  time  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Missouri.  I quote 
from  80  American  Law  Review , Sep- 
tember, 1896,  pp.  697-699.  He  said: 

u There  is  danger,  real  danger,  that 
the  people  will  see  at  one  sweeping 
glance  that  all  the  powers  of  their  gov- 
ernment, Federal  and  State,  lie  at  the 
feet  of  us  lawyers,  that  is  to  say,  at  the 
feet  of  a judicial  oligarchy;  that  those 
powers  are  being  steadily  exercised  in 
behalf  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
classes,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
scattered  and  segregated  people;  that 
the  power  thus  seized  includes  the  power 
of  amending  the  Constitution;  the  power 
of  superintending  the  action,  not  merely 
of  Congress,  but  also  of  the  State  Legis- 
latures; the  power  of  degrading  the 
powers  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  in 
making  those  investigations  which  they 
may  deem  accessory  to  wise  legislation, 
to  die  powers  which  an  English  court  has 
ascribed  to  British  Colonial  legislatures; 
the  power  of  superintending  the  judiciary 
of  the  States,  of  annulling  their  judg- 
ments and  commanding  them  what 
judgments  to  render;  the  power  of 
denying  to  Congress  the  power  to  raise 
revenue  by  a method  employed  by  all 
governments;  making  the  fundamental 


sovereign  powers  of  government,  such 
as  the  power  of  taxation,  the  subject 
of  barter  between  corrupt  legislatures 
and  private  adventurers ; holding  that 
a venal  legislature,  temporarily  invested 
with  power,  may  corruptly  bargain  away 
those  essential  attributes  of  sovereignty 
and  for  all  time;  that  corporate  fran- 
chises bought  from  corrupt  legislatures 
are  sanctified  and  placed  forever  beyond 
recall  by  the  people;  that  great  trusts 
and  combinations  may  place  their  yokes 
upon  the  necks  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  must  groan  forever 
under  the  weight,  without  remedy  and 
without  hope;  that  trial  by  jury  and  the 
ordinaiy  criminal  justice  of  the  States, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  near  the  people, 
are  to  be  set  aside,  and  Federal  court 
injunctions  substituted  therefor;  that 
those  injunctions  extend  to  preventing 
laboring  men  quitting  their  employment, 
although  they  are  liable  to  be  discharged 
by  their  employers  at  any  time,  thus 
creating  and  perpetuating  a state  of 
slavery.  There  is  danger  that  the  people 
will  see  these  things  all  at  once;  see 
their  enrobed  judges  doing  their  think- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  rich  and  powerful; 
see  them  look  with  solemn  cynicism  upon 
the  sufferings  of  the  masses,  nor  heed 
the  earthquake  when  it  begins  to  rock 
beneath  their  feet;  see  them  present  a 
spectacle  not  unlike  that  of  Nero  fiddling 
while  Rome  burns.  There  is  danger 
that  the  people  will  see  all  this  at  one 
sudden  glance,  and  that  the  furies  will 
then  break  loose  and  that  all  hell  will 
ride  on  their  wings.” 

Walter  Clark. 

Raleigh,  N.  C . 
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A GLANCE  AT  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND  HIS  PERSONALITY. 


By  Hon.  John  D.  Works. 


Theodore  roosevelt  be- 
came President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  and  not  by  choice  of  the 
people.  Much  fear  was  entertained  and 
freely  expressed,  that  his  supposed  im- 
petuous and  imperative  disposition,  and 
lack  of  that  caution  and  deliberation  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  administration 
of  so  great  an  office  would  unfit  him  for 
the  position.  But  his  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  government  during  his 
incumbency,  thus  brought  about,  was  a 
surprise  to  many  and  gave  veiy  general 
satisfaction.  The  tragic  event  by  which 
the  office  was  cast  upon  him,  and  the 
grave  responsibilities  it  involved,  seemed 
to  subdue  his  natural  tendency  and 
render  him  more  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive than  was  supposed  to  be  possible. 
His  retention  in  "office  of  the  advisors  of 
his  predecessor  was  wise,  and  inspired 
confidence ; and  his  choice  of  other 
members  of  his  cabinet,  and  other  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  have  been  very  generally 
approved  and  commended.  His  fearless 
independence,  and  evident  integrity  of 
purpose,  appealed  to  public  sentiment, 
and  when  die  time  for  the  selection  of  a 
president  by  popular  choice  came  on, 
there  was  perhaps  no  more  popular 
public  official  in  the  country.  He  was 
nominated  by  his  party,  practically  with 
out  opposition,  and  triumphantly  elected. 
With  suchfan  endorsement,  and  expres- 
sion of  public  approval,  and  favor,  much 
was  expected  of  his  future  conduct  of 
the  office.#  But  it  must  be  confessed  by 
the  candid  and  unbiased  observer  of 
events  that  this  expectation  has  not 
been  realized.  His  later  administration 
of  our  domestic  public  affairs  has  been 


a distinct  disappointment.  The  traits 
of  character  apparently  inbred  in  his 
disposition,  which  were  feared  and 
dreaded  in  the  beginning,  have  been 
made  manifest  more  and  more  as  time 
passed.  His  ambition  to  rule,  abso- 
lutely, in  affairs  of  government,  his 
intolerance  of  opposition,  his  intemperate 
attacks  upon  those  who  failed  to  agree 
with  him,  and  his  masterful  attempts  to 
dominate  and  control  ' not  only  his  own 
department  of  government  but  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  as  well, 
have  startled  the  more  conservative  and 
thoughtful  citizen  as  a dangerous  inno- 
vation and  a peril  to  our  republican 
institutions.  Our  forefathers  very  wisely 
separated  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  our  governmental  affairs 
into  departments;  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial,  and  made  and  intended 
them  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  independent 
of  each  other.  This  intention  has  been, 
in  a great  measure,  subverted,  in  the 
present  administration,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  president  to  make  the  other  depart- 
ments subservient,  not  only  to  the 
executive  department,  but  to  his  own 
personal  and  unrestrained  will.  Never 
in  the  history  of  this  country  has  the 
personal  influence  of  the  president  upon 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
of  the  government  been  so  openly  and 
persistently  exercised  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  wishes  and  enforce  his  personal 
ideas  and  policies;  and  never  has  the 
assumed  power  been  so  arbitrarily  and 
ruthlessly  enforced.  The  opportunity 
and  means  to  this  end  are  furnished 
unfortunately,  by  the  powers  that  are 
legally  given  him,  and  which,  if  rightly 
exercised,  may  be  used  without  offense 
to  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law,  or  the 
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institutions  and  principles  of  government. 
He  is  given  the  appointing  power  in  the 
judicial  department,  which  is  a potent 
means  of  securing  the  services  of  those 
who  agree  with  his  views  and  policies, 
and  who  may  be  trusted  to  carry  out  and 
enforce  them,  conscientiously,  of  course, 
because  they  do  believe  in  them.  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
his  power  is  much  more  potent  and  far- 
reacning.  He  has  control  of  the  vast 
federal  patronage  to  bestow  it  where  he 
chooses.  By  a pernicious  custom,  which 
however,  the  president  may  violate,  at 
his  will,  a large  part  of  this  patronage 
in  the  way  of  appointment  to  office,  has 
been  farmed  out  to  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives in  their  respective  states  and 
districts  by  permitting  them  to  name  the 
appointees  to  certain  offices.  It  is  one 
of  the  singular  phases  of  political  life 
that  these  officials  should  prize  this 
questionable  privilege  so  highly.  But, 
as  they  do,  for  that  and  other  reasons 
such  senators  and  representatives,  elected 
to  serve  the  country,  and  not  seekers  for 
place,  are  anxious  to  keep  in  favor  with 
the  president.  To  do  so,  they  must,  if 
he  demands  it,  support  his  policies  and 
do  his  bidding.  The  demand  has  un- 
doubtedly been  made,  and  the  fear  of 
just  such  consequences  has  warped  the 
judgment  and  influenced  the  conduct, 
on  public  questions,  of  vital  interest  to 
the  country,  of  many  law-makers.  Not 
that  tiie  President  has  threatened  such 
consequences,  to  secure  such  action, 
but  the  mere  knowledge  that  he  possessed 
the  power  to  deprive  them  of  the  patron- 
age they  so  highly  prize  has  been  enough. 
It  is  a sad  commentary  on  our  institu- 
tions and  laws,  and  our  public  officials, 
that  the  performance,  or  failure  to  per- 
form public  duties,  should  be  influenced 
by  such  selfish  and  ignoble  desires  and 
base  purposes.  But  no  observer  of 
events  can  doubt  it.  The  domination 
and  control  of  the  legislative  department 
of  government,  serious  as  it  is,  is  of  infin- 
itely less  consequence  than  the  intimida- 
tion or  attempted  intimidation  of  the 
judiciary. 


It  is  no  idle  saying  that  the  judiciary 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  human  liberty, 
protector  of  individual  rights  and  the 
preserver  of  our  most  sacred  institutions. 
The  federal  judiciary  stands  preeminent 
for  intelligence,  fearless  honesty  and 
integrity,  and  judicial  knowledge.  There 
may  be  some  individual  exceptions,  but 
they  are  rare  and  few  in  number.  If 
reports  be  true,  the  President  has  de- 
nounced, in  unmeasured  terms,  at  least 
one  federal  judge  for  differing  with  his 
views  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement. 
By  so  doing,  he  has  made  it  publicly 
known  that  all  judges  so  differing  with 
his  views  will  fall  under  his  displeasure. 
No  one  would  be  found  to  intimate  that 
the  President  would  purposely  interfere 
with  the  due  administration  of  justice, 
or  attempt  to  intimidate  a judicial 
officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Nevertheless,  the  open  denunciation  of 
the  judicial  act  of  one  judge  for  a decision 
rendered  by  him,  is  calculated  to  influ- 
ence his  action  if  the  question  should 
come  before  him  again  and  would  be 
well  calculated  to  influence  other  judges 
in  the  performance  of  similar  duties,  in 
the  result  of  which  the  President  is 
known  to  be  interested. 

This  tendency  of  the  President  to 
denounce  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him  has  led  him  into  many  indiscretions, 
and  his  arbitrary  methods,  his  lack  of 
restraint,  and  determination  to  have  his 
own  way,  have  made  him  a conspicuous 
example  of  the  danger  to  our  institu- 
tions of  unchecked,  and  uncontrolled 
power,  intended  to  bring  both  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  departments  into  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  thus  accomplish  his 
ends.  The  existence  of  the  custom  of 
distributing  patronage  to  legislators  at 
the  will  of  the  executive,  and  which, 
under  such  conditions,  allowed  as  a 
favor,  is  a political  power  in  the  President 
that  may  be  fraught  with  far-reaching 
consequences.  The  power  to  withdraw 
the  favor  is  a constant  menace  to  any 
law-maker  who  is  independent  enough 
to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 

executive.  The  estimate  placed  upon 
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this  privilege  of  controlling  appointments, 
within  their  districts,  and  die  eagerness 
with  which  they  take  advantage  of  it, 
shows  what  a powerful  weapon  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  of  this  country  to-day, 
and  the  use  of  it  is  most  shameful. 
That  the  fear  of  losing  the  political 
advantage  it  affords  members  of  Congress 
has  warped  their  judgments,  caused 
them  in  many  instauces  to  betray  the 
interests  of  their  constituents  and  their 
country,  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
executive,  no  one  can  reasonably  doubt. 
The  crying  evil  of  the  day,  in  official  life, 
is  too  much  politics,  too  much  selfish 
striving  for  political  office  and  prefer- 
ment. What  the  country  needs,  most  of 
all,  is  broad-minded,  unselfish,  patriotic 
statesmanship,  and  a President  of  the 
United  States,  who  stoops  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  by  pandering  to  this  debas- 
ing appetite  for  the  spoils  of  office, 
however  worthy  those  purposes  may  be, 
is  an  enemy  to  our  republican  institutions 
and  the  abetter  of  the  most  unworthy 
and  dangerous  tendencies  in  public  life. 

The  one  thing  that  seemed,  at  the 
outset  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  career  as 
President,  to  appeal  to  public  favor  was 
his  fearless  independence.  It  is  a quailty 
much  to  be  commended,  and  a necessary 
qualification  for  the  high  office.  But  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  clear  judgment, 
due  caution,  discrimination,  conserva- 
tism and  strict  integrity,  or  it  may  be  a 
most  dangerous  quality.  In  some  of 
these  the  President  has  shown  himself 
to  be  sadly  lacking.  If  he  sets  his  mind 
upon  a certain  course,  he  throws  caution, 
discretion,  to  the  winds.  It  must  be  so 
in  his  estimation,  if  he  wills  it  to  be  so. 
If  it  is  desired  legislation.  Congress  must 
bend  to  his  will.  If  it  is  a construction 
of  an  existing  law,  the  judge  must  con- 
strue it  his  way  or  fall  under  his  displeas- 
ure and  meet  with  open  criticism  and 
denunciation.  If,  in  his  estimation,  some 
person  or  corporation  has  violated  the 
law,  instead  of  placing  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  judicial,  or  law  department. 


to  be  dealt  with  in  a legal  and  orderly 
way,  he  makes  it  an  executive  matter, 
takes  it  in  control,  denounces  the  sup- 
posed offenders  as  criminals,  before 
trial  and  conviction,  and  tells  the  whole 
country  what  he  is  going  to  do  about  it 
and  how.  So,  we  have  the  unpleasant 
spectacle  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  about  the  country  denounc- 
ing its  citizens  as  criminals,  and  enemies 
of  the  people,  and  telling  the  people  what 
the  policy  of  his  administration  is,  and 
will  be,  in  the  prosecution  of  trusts  and 
other  alleged  law-brekkers. 

No  right-minded  citizen  will  question 
the  right  of  the  Pre^dent  to  call  upon 
the  law  department  of  the  government  to 
prosecute  and  bring  to  justice  any  offender 
against  its  laws,  whether  he  be  high  or 
low,  rich  or'  poor.  That  men  in  high 
places,  possessed  of  great  wealth  and 
power,  have  shamelessly  violated  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  should  be 
punished  accordingly,  is  evident.  But 
they  should  be  tried,  and  punished,  if 
guilty,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  unaffected  by  the  towering 
influence  of  the  President.  To  denounce 
the  supposed  offender,  before  trial,  thus 
prejudging  his  case,  is  in  itself  an  offense 
against  our  principles  of  government, 
and  is  calculated  to  arouse  violent 
prejudices  and  result  in  injustice  and 
oppression.  Indeed,  it  is  seriously 
claimed  that  the  intemperate  assaults 
of  the  President  on  what  is  sometimes 
termed  predatory  wealth,  and  upon  men 
at  the  head  of  large  commercial  and 
other  business  institutions;,  has  precipi- 
tated a financial  panic  and  business 
depression  that  has  causqd  great  loss 
and  much  suffering  and  dfetres^.  This 
charge  is  probably  unjust  and  unfounded. 
The  determination  of  the  President  that 
men  and  corporations  believed  to  have 
violated  the  law  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
if  found  guilty,  be  punished,  is  to  be 
commended.  If  this  shall  cause  a finan- 
cial panic,  so  be  it.  Let  it  come.  If 
this  country  can  prosper  only  by  shield- 
ing criminals  from  prosecution  and  con- 
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viction  it  has  no  right  to  enjoy  prosperity. 
The  claim  that  protection  of  offenders 
against  the  law  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  country  from  financial  distress  is  a 
slander  upon  our  institutions  and  our 
business  standards  of  honesty  and  busi- 
ness integrity.  The  fact  of  the  determin- 
ation of  the  President  to  bring  the  guilty 
to  justice,  affords  no  reason  for  a financial 
panic.  It  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  men  suspected  of  crime, 
and  denounced  as  criminals,  and  who 
possess  almost  unlimited  power  to  bring 
on  financial  disord*,  because  of  their 
?ast  wealth,  have 'bought  about  such 
conditions,  and  ha ra  falsely  attributed 
it  to  the  action  of  tn  President.  Never- 
theless, the  course  <of  the  President  is 
justly  subject  to  criticism  and  condemna- 
tion. His  spectacular  and  Intemperate 
attack,  in  public  {Addresses,  upon  those 
whom  he  bdievesjjor  suspects  of  being 
guOty  of  violationrof  the  law  are  undig- 
nified and  inappropriate  and  calculated 
to  destroy  public  confidence  in  moneyed 
men ' and  moneyed  institutions.  The 
course  taken  by  the  President  is  a species 
of  imperialism  and  misuse  of  his  great 
office  and  calculated  to  bring  him  into 
public  disfavor  and  lower  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
estimation,  not  only  of  our  own  people, 
but  of  foreign  countries.  The  earnest 
and  diligent  prosecution  of  violators  of 
law  without  respect  to  persons,  by  the 
law  department  of  the  government,  is 
worthy  of  the**  highest  commendation 
and  should  be  sustained  by  public  opinion, 
but  the  public  Utterances  of  the  President 
upon  the  subject,  are  too  obviously  out 
of  place,  and  suror  too  much  of  unworthy 
bravado  and  dppeal  to  public  prejudice, 
too  mud/  of  the  spectacular,  too  much  of 
an  effort  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
his  own  favor  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  conservative  thinking  citizen. 

The  writer  is  a Republican,  and  in  the 
main  believes  in  its  principles,  but  is 
without  sympathy  for  the  effort  to  place 
the  party  above  the  country,  and  turn 


the  government  into  a political  machine, 
or  the  use  of  it  for  personal  or  political 
advantage.  There  has  been  altogether 
too  much  of  this  during  the  present 
administration.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
taken  as  fortunate  for  the  country  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  pledged  himself  not  to 
be  a candidate  for  a third  term.  It  will 
be  more  fortunate  if  the  Republican 
party  can  rise  above  the  influences  of 
the  present  administration  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  people  are  growing  restive  under 
the  present  party  domination  of  politics 
for  personal  ends  ant  selfish  purposes. 
They  are  sighing  forborne  revival  of  the 
old-time  statesmanship  and  patriotic  de- 
votion to  the  country’s  needs,  to  the 
exclusion  of  mere  paijty  advantage.  The 
former  dose  adheradce  to  political  par- 
ties is  fast  giving  Ifray  to  a spirit  of 
independence  in  |»olitical  affairs  that 
gives  promise  of  better  things.  Perhaps 
nothing  has  contributed  more  to  this 
spirit  of  independence  than  the  unwar- 
ranted and  arbitrary  domination  of  every 
department  of  thdf government  by  the 
one  man  above  all  others  who,  while  he 
occupies  his  present  position  should 
stand  for  the  leafless  and  independent 
action  of  every  department  and  every 
officer,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
country  uninfluenced  by  public  preju- 
dice or  clamor,  party  dictation,  or 
presidential  domination  or  influence.  In 
this  respect  the  President  has  signally 
failed.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  coun- 
try has  never  lost  faith  in  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions  or  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  his  purposes.  The  country 
believes  that  his  avowed  intention  to 
suppress  crime  and  the  violation  of 
federal  laws  has  been  sincere,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  avowals  have  been 
made,  and  the  times  of  making  them, 
have  been  unfortunate  and  not  to  his 
credit  or  the  credit  of  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

John  D.  Works. 

Los  Angeles , Calif . 
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HENRIK  IBSEN’S  “THE  MASTER  BUILDER.” 


By  William  Mailly. 


The  PRODUCTION  of  “ The  Mas- 
ter Builder”  by  Madame  Alla 
Nazimova  and  her  company  at  the  Bijou 
Theater,  New  York,  naturally  aroused 
discussion  as  to  the  play’s  meaning  and 
significance.  I say  “naturally,”  because 
no  other  play  of  Henrik  Ibsen  has  proven 
so  baffling  to  those  who  have  sought  to 
fathom  the  motive  underlying  the  dram- 
atist’s modem  plays.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  one  of  his  [days  is 
the  dialogue  so  replete  with  hidden  sug- 
gestion, until  the  claim  of  mysticism  has 
been  placed  upon  it. 

And  yet,  read  in  the  light  of  modem 
psychology  and  illuminated  by  the  vivid 
interpretation  of  Madame  Nazimova ’s 
company,  there  is  nothing  at  all  mystical 
about  the  play.  It  is  merely  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  eternal  conflict  between  the  ele- 
mental and  the  divine  in  man’s  nature, 
the  struggle  of  the  individual  will  to  sur- 
mount and  overcome  forces  which  are 
stronger  than  the  individual  and  which 
involve  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
race.  The  lesson  is  that  not  one  of  us  can 
expect  to  rise  at  the  cost  of  human  happi- 
ness without  paying  a price  as  high  as  the 
one  we  have  exacted. 

If  ever  Ibsen  showed  that  the  destiny  of 
the  individual  is  bound  up  with  that  of  his 
fellows,  and  that  none  can  escape  respon- 
sibility to  society,  then  he  shows  it  in  this 
play.  It  is  that  which  makes  its  interest 
so  intense  and  which  gives  it,  without  its 
exhibiting  any  of  the  customary  dramatic 
action,  such  tragic  significance.  We  are 
carried  along  by  the  force  of  the  conflict 
expressed  in  a dialogue  resembling  that  of 
an  ordinary  conversation.  We  are  listen- 
ing to  people  talking  as  people  usually 
talk,  using  every-day  language,  and  yet 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  conversation;  it 
has  a deeper  meaning  than  appears  on  the 
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surface — these  people  are  discussing  ques- 
tions which  reach  to  the  depths  of  human 
consciousness,  and  their  souls  are  at  stake 
in  the  struggle. 

No  mere  life-and-death  matter  is  this. 
As  to  whether  Halvard  Solness  perishes 
physically  or  not,  does  not  much  concern 
us.  We  know  that  his  death  but  symbol- 
izes the  destiny  of  his  soul,  that  soul  which 
is  part  of  a universal  force,  and  we  fed 
that  the  toll  which  Solness  pays  is  the  toll 
we  shall  all  pay  for  placing  our  own  selfish 
interests  above  that  of  our  fellows,  and  for 
winning  success  over  their  broken  lives. 

Ibsen  has  not  pronounced  anything  new 
in  “The  Master  Builder” — only  he  has 
pronounced  it  in  the  terms  of  our  modem 
life  so  that  we  can  accept  it  according  to 
our  common  experience. 

Halvard  Solness  is  the  master  builder. 
He  has  become  preeminent  as  an  archi- 
tect by  the  exercise  of  his  dominant  will 
and  a cruel  disregard  for  the  happiness  of 
others.  He  has  subdued  all  things  to  his 
will  until  he  has  almost  come  to  believe 
that;  he  is  gifted  with  a supernatural  power 
which  enables  him  to  accomplish  what- 
ever he  chooses.  What  is  called  “luck” 
by  other  people  he  conceives  to  be  a direct 
result  of  his  own  power  to  will  what  he 
desires  and  he  feels  that  this  power  to  will 
has  its  inspiration  in  a mighty  inexplic- 
able force  which  propels  him  forward  to 
supremacy. 

Years  before  Halvard  Solness  and  his 
wife.  Aline,  dwelt  in  the  home  of  her 
parents.  He  was  unknown  and  strug- 
gling. He  chafed  for  an  opportunity  to 
advance.  One  day  he  noticed  a crack  in 
one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  old  house  and 
the  thought  came  to  him  that  that 
crack  might  some  day  cause  a fire. 
The  thought  grew  into  a wish.  He  figured 
that  with  the  old  home  destroyed  he  could 
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build  anew  on  his  own 
plans  and  gain  rec- 
ognition for  his  abil- 
ity. One  day  the  fire 
did  take  place  and 
under  the  circum- 
stances he  had  men- 
tally outlined,  though 
he  learned  afterwards 
that  the  crack  in  the 
chimney  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  This 
first  inspired  him 
with  faith  in  his [own 
power  to  will. 

But  fast  upon  this 
consummation  of  his 
wish  came  calamity. 

As  a result  of  expos- 
ure his  wife  sickened 
and  their  two  babies 
died.  She  never  re- 
covered from  the 
shock  and  gradually 
became  an  anemic, 
sickly,  suspicious, 
loveless  woman  feel- 
ing her  own  incapa- 
city and  the  neglect 
of  her  self-centered 
husband.  We  see 
her  now  still  brood- 
ing over  the  loss  of  her 
old  home  and  child- 
ren until  her  mind 
has  become  affected 
and  she  talks  of  the 
burned  dolls  of  her 
childhood  which  she 
had  cherished  with  ACT 

the  instinct  of  a bora 
mother.  She  can  only  prattle  monoton- 
ously of  her  duty,  for  life  and  love  have 
lost  their  meaning  for  her. 

Halvard  Solness,  therefore,  throughout 
his  successful  career  has  been  confronted 
with  this  human  wreck.  He  feels  him- 
self chained  to  a dead  woman.  He  longs 
for  companionship  and  love;  for  years  his 
yearning  for  these  have  gone  unsatisfied. 
His  wife  is  at  once  an  irritation  and  a 


I.— “THE  MASTER  BUILDER. 

(Madame  Alla  Nazimova). 

rebuke  to  him.  He  speaks  of  the  great 
debt  he  owes  her  and  he  has  built  a new 
home  in  the  hope  that  this  will  repay  her 
in  some  measure  for  the  misery  which  he 
has  brought  upon  her.  But  all  that  he 
might  do  cannot  restore  to  his  wife  her  lost 
happiness  and  vanished  opportunities. 

In  the  same  way  he  had  turned  from 
building  churches,  temples  to  a God 
whom  he  had  believed  was  displeased  with 
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his  work,  to  “ building  homes  for  human 
beings,”  seeking  to  make  reparation  for 
the  evil  he  had  wrought,  helping  others  to 
enjoy  what  he  had  thrust  from  himself 
and  his  wife.  Thus,  goaded  by  ambition, 
tortured  by  remorse,  longing  for  love  and 
happiness,  we  find  him  at  the  zenith  of  his 
career. 

But  now  he  has  reached  the  stage  where 
he  begins  to  fear  for  the  future.  He  real- 
izes that  he  cannot  hold  his  hard-won 
place  much  longer,  but  he  clings  on  with 
desperation.  He  sees  the  younger  gen- 
eration growing  up  around  him,  prepar- 
ing to  take  his  crown  from  him.  He  fears 
especially  Ragnar  Brovik,  a young  man  in 
his  employ  and  the  son  of  Knut  Brovik, 
an  architect  whom  Solness  had  ruined  in 


Solness  knows  that  if  ever  this  ability  is 
free  to  exercise  itself  and  receives  recogni- 
tion Ragnar  'will  supersede  him.  To  pre- 
vent this  Solness  seeks  to  keep  Ragnar  in 
his  employ  and  to  accomplish  this  also 
employs  Kaia  Fosli,  a young  woman  who 
has  been  engaged  to  Ragnar  for  some 
years  but  whom  Solness  has  subordinated 
to  his  will  and  made  believe  he  loves  her. 

This  fear  of  the  younger  generation  has 
become  almost  an  obsession  with  Solness 
and  his  failure  to  cast  it  off  causes  him  to 
doubt  his  own  mental  soundness.  He  has 
had  such  absolute  faith  in  himself  hereto- 
fore that  to  have  that  faith  shaken  is  to 
him  an  indication  of  insanity.  His  over- 
whelming ambition  cannot  brook  a 
thought  of  capitulating  to  younger  men. 
Before  this  thought  all  feelings  of  remorse 
or  kindness  take  flight.  The  ego  in  him 
is  the  supreme  ruler. 

At  this  critical  moment  enters  Hilda 
Wangel.  Ten  years  before,  Solness  had 
met  her  when  he  had  hung  a wreath  on 
the  vane  of  a church  he  had  built,  as  was 
the  custom.  He  had  noticed  among  the 
crowd  beneath  him  one  little  girl  more 
enthusiastic  than  the  rest.  Afterwards  he 
had  visited  this  girl’s  home  and,  intoxi- 
cated with  his  success  and  presumably 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  wine,  he 


the  competitive  struggle  and  whom  he  also 
employs.  Young  Ragnar  has  ability  and 


had  taken  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her,  telling  her  he  would  make  her  his 
little  princess  ten  years  later  and  give  her 
a kingdom. 

The  physical  element  in  Solness  is  so 
strong  that  at  times  it  cannot  help  showing 
itself.  He  has  not  been  squeamish  in  his 
relations  with  women.  He  admits  to  the 
family  doctor  that  he  has  had  a great 
deal  to  do  with  women  in  his  time. 
This  he  had  not  regarded  seriously;  he 
was  merely  satisfying  himself  in  this  as 
in  other  things.  When  he  had  clasped 
that  little  girl  in  his  arms  he  had  longed 
for  her — the  troll  in  him  had  called  for 
her — but  he  had  left  her  ungratified. 
Then  he  had  forgotten  all  about  her. 

But  Hilda  had  remembered,  and  now 
just  as  Solness  is  confiding  to  Dr.  Herdal 
his  fear  of  the  younger  generation  there 
is  a knock  at  the  door.  That  knock  is 
as  significant  as  the  hammering  at  the 
gate  in  “Macbeth”  or  the  slamming  of 
the  door  in  “A  Doll’s  House.”  The 
younger  generation,  the  generation  which 
renews  and  revivifies  the  race,  the  gener- 
ation of  hope  and  aspiration,  of  destruc- 
tion and  reconstruction,  enters  in  the 
person  of  Hilda  Wangel.  She  has  come 
to  demand  her  kingdom. 

Hilda  Wangel  is  pulsating  with  warm 
life  and  ambition.  She  loves  adventure* 
and  the  joy  of  climbing  high,  of  reaching* 
heights  heretofore  untrod,  thrills  her. 
Nothing  that  has  ever  been  done  before 
but  can  be  done  again  and  done  even 
better.  For  all  of  this,  the . passing 
generation  of  achievement  and  fulfilment 
has  its  fascination  for  her.  She  clings 
to  old  ideals  while  pushing  on  to  realize 
new  ones.  She  has  both  faith  in  the  old 
and  hope  for  the  new.  Hilda  comes  to- 
renew  Solness’  faith  in  himself,  to  give 
him  new  courage,  to  rekindle  his  waning 
ambition  so  that  he  can  again  climb 
high  up  and  show  he  is  a Master  Builder. 
But  she  is  also  to  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing him,  just  as  the  younger  generation 
at  once  both  sustains  and  supplants  the 
old.  She  is  the  element  which  develops 
within  the  old  society  to  burst  it  asunder. 
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But  above  all  Hilda  is  also  the  incarna- 
tion of  Solness’  old  desires  arising  to 
smite  him.  Throughout  his  headstrong, 
egotistic  life  but  one  wish  had  been  left 
ungratified.  When  Hilda  reminds  him 
of  his  embracing  her  and  his  promise  to 
her  he  divines  that  he  “ must  have  thought 
all  that.  I must  have  wished  it — have 
walled  it — have  longed  to  do  it.  And 
then — .”  He  asks  himself  may  not  that 
have  been  the  explanation  for  her  com- 
ing to  him.  That  ungratified  wish  which 
his  will  had  formulated,  reincarnated 
and  invigorated  by  time,  has  ripened  for 
fulfilment.  And  he  whose  will  has  always 
been  dominant  heretofore  finds  that  will 
dominated  by  this  stronger  will  which  he 
himself  first  quickened  into  life  years 
before.  From  that  moment  his  end 
comes  inexorably. 

Coincident  with  this  the  dramatist 
clearly  shows  us  six  distinct  and  strongly 
contrasted  types  of  the  older  and  younger 
generation.  Of  the  former,  there  are 


Solness,  his  wife  and  Knut  Brovik;  of 
the  latter,  Ragnar,  Hilda,  and  Kaia 
Fosli.  Solness  fears  Ragnar;  his  wife 
instinctively  fears  first  Kaia  and  then 
Hilda,  recognizing  her  own  lack  of  power 
over  her  husband;  and  Knut  Brovik, 
hating  Solness,  passes  away  ere  the 
consummation  of  his  hope  that  his  son 
will  win  the  place  of  which  he  himself 
had  been  cheated. 

Gradually  Hilda  learns  Solness’  situ- 
ation. In  a poignant  scene  he  reveals 
his  soul  to  her.  She  is  the  one  person 
in  all  these  years  in  whom  he  could 
confide,  because  he  feels  she  under- 
stands him  while  he  recognizes  her 
power  over  him.  He  tells  her  the  story 
of  his  unhappy  life.  The  troll  in  her 
has  conquered  the  troll  in  him.  She  is 
indeed,  as  he  says,  a very  bird  of  prey, 
while  she  is  also  the  dawning  day  that 
brings  light  and  hope  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hilda  sees  Solness 
chained  to  his  wife  by  a sense  of  duty 
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which  she  cjespises;  the  younger  genera- 
tion chafes  under  conventional  bonds 
which  would  restrict  its  freedom.  She 
recognizes  in  Ragnar  Brovik  her  natural 
enemy.  He  too,  is  the  younger  genera- 
tion, full  of  ambition  but,  unlike  her, 
skeptical  of  the  older  generation,  doubt- 
ing its  wisdom,  sure  that  the  new  genera- 
tion contains  all  that  is  great  and  creative, 
that  the  passing  generation  can  never 
climb  as  high  again  as  before. 

Hilda  also  sees  that  Solness  is  losing 
his  grip  on  himself.  If  she  is  to  have 
her  kingdom,  she  must  inspire  him  to 
heights  which  will  make  him  reckless  of 
marital  responsibilities  and  impervious 
to  the  assault  of  the  new,  iconoclastic 
generation.  She  taunts  him  with  his 
sickly  conscience  and  rebukes  him  for 
his  fear  of  others  whom  he  should  not 
fear. 

Then  to  buttress  his  waning  confidence 
in  himself  and  to  manifest  to  others 
Solness’  strength  and  his  ability  to  stand 
alone,  she  has  him  endorse  some  of 
Ragnar ’s  drawings,  even  though  Solness 
knows  he  is  signing  away  his  power 
while  he  does  it.  There  is  nothing  for 
him  to  do  then  but  discharge  Ragnar 
and  with  the  latter  goes  Kaia.  Thus  is 
turned  loose  the  force  which  is  to  reshape 
the  old  forms  into  the  new. 

Urged  on  by  Hilda  to  show  her  control 
over  him  and  to  display  his  own  prowess, 
Solness  decides,  over  the  protests  of  his 
feeble  wife,  to  climb  the  tower  of  his  new 
home  and  place  the  wreath  on  the  vane. 
When  he  wavers  Hilda  urges  him  on. 
His  wife  and  their  friends  recognize  her 
power  over  him.  Later,  Mrs.  Solness, 
hypnotized  by  Hilda’s  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  her  exuberant  youth, 
tells  Hilda  her  wretched  story  (here 
again  the  older  generation  surrenders  to 
the  younger  one),  how  she  blames  her- 
self for  failing  to  do  her  duty  to  her 
husband.  For  a moment  Hilda  is  almost 
overcome  by  her  sympathy  for  Mrs. 
Solness  and  is  about  to  go  away  when 
Solness  appeals  to  her.  He  cannot  live 
without  her  now.  The  troll  in  her  is 


aroused  again  and  she  demands  her 
kingdom.  He  is  her  kingdom. 

Solness  responds  to  her.  He  will 
climb  the  tower.  He  will  rise  again  as 
high  as  before  and  then,  having  proven 
himself  worthy  of  her,  they  will  build 
together  “castles  in  the  air”  out  of  their 
happiness  and  for  themselves  alone. 
He  climbs  the  tower  but  at  the  very 
moment  of  his  and  Hilda’s  triumph,  he 
falls  to  his  death.  And  though  trans- 
fixed at  the  sight  of  his  fall,  Hilda  rejoices 
that  her  Master  Builder  reached  the 
height  she  had  dreamed  for  him,  even 
though  he  fell  in  doing  so. 

Throughout  all  of  Halvard  Solness’ 
life  he  was  creating  the  Nemesis  which 
came  to  him  in  the  shape  of  Hilda 
Wangel.  He  was  fashioning  her  when 
he  was  ruthlessly  tearing  himself  to  the 
front  over  his  fellow  creatures,  making 
men  and  women  the  victims  of  his  will. 
It  was  in  the  order  of  things  that  he 
should  perish  by  the  will  of  a thing  of 
his  own  fashioning. 

In  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  present 
we  weave  the  web  of  the  future.  Tiy 
as  we  may,  we  cannot  escape  from  our- 
selves, from  our  own  thoughts  and  deeds. 
They  are  the  crucible  of  our  souls.  We 
may  climb  as  high  as  we  build,  but  we 
cannot  remain  on  the  heights  if  our 
souls  be  not  purified  and  strengthened 
by  the  struggle  upward.  The  rarified 
air  of  freedom  and  truth  will  send  us 
earthward  again,  if  we  have  acquired  a 
dizzy  conscience  through  a knowledge 
of  our  own  misdeeds.  And  ever  the 
race  recreates  itself,  dispensing  with 
that  which  is  superfluous  and  injurious, 
retaining  that  which  is  needful  and 
strengthening. 

This  is  what  is  to  be  gotten  out  of 
“ The  Master  Builder.  ” What  may  have 
been  puzzling  or  enigmatical  in  the  book 
becomes  clear  and  understandable,  on  the 
stage.  The  characters  take  on  new  life 
and  deeper  meaning.  We  are  fascinated 
and  stimulated  by  the  revelation  of  this  con- 
flict between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  pass- 
ing of  the  one,  the  coming  of  the  other,  the 
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(This  is  the  climax  of  the  Play — group  are  watching  Solness  ascend  the  Tower. 


stmggling  of  souls  in  the  net  of  circum- 
stance. 

Madame  Nazimova  illuminates  the 
play  with  flashes  of  genius,  that  divine 
quality  which  is  at  once  so  recognizable 
and  yet  so  indescribable.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  she  enters,  free  and  unrestrained, 
the  personification  of  youth,  with  alpen- 
stock in  hand,  greeting  Solness  with  a 
confident,  expectant  smile,  her  passion- 
ate, longing  soul  in  her  eyes,  both  a wise 
and  a wild  thing,  we  see  in  her  Solness’ 
Fate,  that  younger  generation  which  is 
at  the  same  time  to  inspire  and  ruin  him. 
All  the  indefinable  charm  of  the  adoles- 
cence of  youth  is  there,  with  the  mystic 
personality  that  drapes  her  like  a veil. 
She  is  that  which  appeals  to  the  physical 
and  spiritual  in  Solness,  emblematic  of 
the  ideals  which  come  too  late  for  him  to 


realize.  Such  a performance  is  baffling 
in  its  analysis  but  clear  as  crystal,  and 
arrived  at  by  methods  of  which  Madame 
Nazimova  has  shown  herself  a master. 

A thoroughly  capable  company,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Walter  Hampden  in  the 
difficult  character  of  Solness,  was  in 
complete  accord  with  Madame  Nazi- 
mova and  made  the  entire  production  a 
highly  satisfactory  one. 

“The  Master  Builder”  is  almost 
purely  an  intellectual  performance  and 
one  reflecting  soul  processes  which  are 
profoundly  moving.  It  is  a drama  of 
motives  which  are  rendered  translu- 
cent by  the  interpretation  of  a dynamic 
dialogue  rich  in  that  superb  artistry  of 
which  Ibsen  was  such  a consummate 
master.  William  Mailly. 

New  York  City. 
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WAS  MANSFIELD  A GENIUS? 


By  Harry  Wandmacher. 


ICHARD  MANSFIELD  has  gone. 

A host  of  admirers  mourned  his 
loss  deeply  and  sincerely.  The  most 
praised  and  the  most  criticized  of  actors 
he  undoubtedly  was.  Hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  determine  precisely  his 
true  rank.  Mr.  William  Winter  said  he 
was  a genius  and  our  leading  actor. 
Mr.  Daniel  Frohman  stated:  “I  am  not 
confident  that  posterity  will  remember 
him  as  a great  genius  in  his  art.”  “To 
call  him  a genius  would  be  easy,  is 
tempting,  but  would  probably  be  inac- 
curate,” asserts  the  Brooklyn  Eagle . 
The  New  York  American  said : “ Whether 
Richard  Mansfield  was  the  greatest 
American  actor  or  was  no  actor  at  all 
will  never  be  settled  as  long  as  human 
beings  remain  subject  to  differences  of 
opinion.  But  no  one  can  doubt  that 
Mansfield  was  a genius.”  Mr.  Harrison 
Grey  Fiske  said : “ It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  sacred  fire  flamed  in  his  soul.”  In 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  we  saw 
this  statement : “ Mr.  Mansfield,  although 
an  intelligent,  original,  attractive  and 
popular  performer,  was  not,  except  in  a 
rather  narrow  range  of  eccentric  parts,  a 
great  or  even  a remarkable  actor.” 
The  New  York  Times  said:  “Richard 
Mansfield  was  for  many  years  our 
greatest  actor.”  Alan  Dale  said  he 
was  our  “worst  actor.”  Thus  we  have 
a maze  of  conflicting  opinions,  but, 
from  a study  of  Mansfield’s  acting,  we 
will  try  to  reach  some  definite,  reason- 
able conclusion  as  to  what  he  really  was. 

Being  human  he  had  faults,  both  as 
man  and  actor.  On  his  personal  weak- 
nesses we  need  not  dwell  at  length. 
They  are  irrelevant  in  judging  his  posi- 
tion as  an  actor.  His  egotism,  his 
eccentricities,  his  tempestuous  temper 
did  not  affect  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 
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Caesar,  even  in  his  prime,  had  numerous 
faults;  still  he  was  a man  of  marvelous 
abilities:  one  of  the  colossal  towers  of 
antiquity.  Of  despicable  habits,  of  un- 
scrupulous character,  Napoleon  was,  nev- 
ertheless, one  of  the  most  wonderful  men 
of  all  time.  Pitt’s  faults  were  many, 
chief  among  them  being  his  excessive 
vanity.  His  power  as  an  orator  existed, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  defects.  Edwin 
Forrest’s  greatness  as  an  actor  was  con- 
ceded despite  his  erratic  ways  and  his 
jealousy  of  Macready.  Some  of  the 
stories  about  Mansfield’s  irritability  are 
true.  Frequently  he  flared  up  in  uncon- 
trollable anger.  He  was  at  one  time 
sued  for  assault.  Often  he  harangued 
his  audiences.  Human  nature  is  ever 
prone,  though,  to  make  a mountain  out 
of  an  ant-hill.  For  one  true  incident 
related,  a hundred  false  ones  have  been 
told.  Notwithstanding  his  foibles,  at- 
tributable chiefly  to  his  high-strung  tem- 
perament, he  had  many  warm  personal 
friends.  Of  very  generous  impulses,  he 
performed  many  deeds  of  kindness, 
unasked  for  and  unsought.  Devoted 
to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Cameron 
Mansfield,  he  led  a pure  home  life. 
She,  likewise,  was  strongly  attached  to 
him. 

Eliminating,  therefore,  much  consid- 
eration of  his  personal  habits  in  a dis- 
cussion of  his  merits  as  an  actor,  we 
come  to  his  defects  as  such.  They  were 
glaring,  consisting  (1)  of  exasperating 
mannerisms  of  voice;  (£)  of  lack  of 
versatility;  and  (3)  of  the  want  of  true 
humor. 

(1)  His  mannerisms  of  voice — a choppy 
and  indistinct  utterance — were  manifest 
mostly  in  the  quiet,  calm  scenes  of  his 
plays,  never  in  the  big  scenes  when  all 
his  feelings  were  thoroughly  aroused. 
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But,  ofttime8,  during  the  rest  of  the 
entire  {day,  line  after  line  was  spoiled  by 
his  tyrannous  mannerisms.  Whether  one 
was  in  the  orchestra,  or  stood  in  the 
topmost  part  of  the  gallery,  or  sat  in  the 
balcony,  the  result  was  the  same:  his 
defects  produced  an  unpleasing  effect. 
Many  times  one  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish some  of  his  words.  Clear  elocu- 
tion is  certainly  the  crucial  point  in 
acting.  If  an  audience  does  not  hear 
an  actor’s  lines,  no  matter  what  the 
intellectual  or  spiritual  powers  of  the 
actor  may  be,  it  will  go  away  dissatisfied. 
It  is  not  contended  that  Mansfield’s 
voice  was  not  good:  no  other  actor  on 
our  stage  has  a voice  as  rich  and  powerful 
as  was  his.  The  obnoxious  elocutionary 
faults,  the  wrong  use  of  his  voice,  were 
condemnable. 

(2)  Some  critics  have  considered 
Mansfield  as  a very  versatile  actor. 
This  he  was  not.  Playing  a dozen  or 
more  parts  does  not  necessarily  make  an 
actor  versatile.  Almost  all  the  parts 
Mansfield  portrayed  were  Mansfield  parts 
— parts  especially  suitable  for  his  pecu- 
liar personality.  Eccentric  character 
parts,  volcanic  and  also  even  repulsive, 
were  the  ones  he  took  great  delight  in 
drawing.  To  this  narrow  sphere  he 
practically  confined  himself.  He  could 
not  play  Hamlet  or  Romeo,  being 
temperamentally  unfit  for  them.  He 
did  play  Brutus  but  failed  to  make  a 
success  of  it.  And  his  acting  in  “Don 
Calros”  failed  to  interest  the  audience 
until  almost  eleven  o’clock  when  gener- 
ally people  leave  the  theater.  Then, 
indeed,  like  a thunderbolt  out  of  a clear 
sky,  he  suddenly  electrified  his  audience 
with  his  denunciation  speech.  But — 
that  was  all:  the  rest  of  the  play  was 
dull.  His  “Ivan  the  Terrible”  was  one 
mass  of  vivid  externals  and  failed  to 
produce  a tragic  effect. 

(3)  Hip  humor  was  ever  of  the  same 
kind,  not  gay  or  cheerful,  but  sardonic 
and  biting.  What  humor  there  was  in 
“Peer  Gynt,”  “A  Parisian  Romance,” 
and  in  fart,  in  all  the  plays  in  his  recent 
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repertoires,  was  bitter  and  satiric  and 
seemed  just  to  fit  his  idiosyncrasies.. 

For  the  above  reasons,  stated  concisely 
as  possible,  many  critics  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mansfield  was  not  a great 
actor.  And,  outside  of  a discussion  of 
certain  parts  of  his  acting,  we  must 
coincide  in  this  judgment.  However, 
if  his  acting  was  not  great  and  rather 
limited,  why  was  it  that  ever  and  anon 
in  his  big  scenes  he  enkindled  a tremen- 
dous and  unrestrained  enthusiasm  in  his 
audiences  ? If  his  mannerisms  repelled, 
something  must  have  attracted.  What 
was  it? 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a great  actress. 
There  was  always,  however,  even  in  her 
plays,  one  scene  in  which  she  over- 
whelmed her  hearers.  In  Sardou’s  “La 
Sorciere,”  the  newest  play  she  presented 
in  New  York,  she  created  a wonderful 
effect  by  her  terrible,  astonishingly  force- 
ful denunciation  of  the  Inquisition. 
Most  of  all  in  the  ghost  scene  in  “ Mac- 
beth” does  Robert  Man  tell  arouse  his 
auditors.  In  the  heated  argument  in 
the  second  act  in  “The  Duel”  Otis 
Skinner  rose  to  a lofty  height.  David 
Warfield  in  his  new  play  “ A Grand 
Army  Man”  has  one  emotional  scene  in 
the  second  act  which  presents  the  chance 
to  profoundly  affect  and  inspire  his 
audience.  So  with  Mansfield’s  perform- 
ances: the  big  scenes  only  as  acted  by 
him  well-nigh  overawed  us.  Thus  they 
remain  imprinted  indelibly  on  our  minds 
while  the  slight  impression  made  by  the 
rest  of  the  play  is  afterwards  eradicated. 
No  sincere  critic  will  deny  that  in  his 
massive  scenes,  shaking  off  his  man- 
nerisms, breaking  loose  from  his  vagaries, 
Mansfield  rose  to  heights  of  matchless, 
incomparable  power.  Those  flashes  of 
some  irresistible  force  were,  indisputably, 
the  salient  features  of  his  acting.  And 
what  was  that  power  ? 

At  those  times  Mansfield’s  voice  shone 
forth  in  all  its  glory.  Expressive  eyes 
and  features  are  helpful;  the  makeup  is 
essential;  the  scenery  is  the  background; 
but  the  voice  is  the  chief  means  an  actor 
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MR.  MANSFIELD  IN  THE  F RST  THREE  ACTS  OF  “PEER  GYNT.' 


has  for  the  actual  interpretation  of  his 
characters.  For,  in  the  realm  of  the  art 
of  acting,  is  not  the  voice  the  harp  of 
the  soul,  the  intellect  the  hand  that  plays, 
and  the  music  that  flows  forth  the  tingling 
thrill,  the  ecstasy  of  soul  for  which 
every  heart  longs  and  yearns  ? So 
strong,  so  sympathetic  an  individuality 
did  Mansfield’s  voice  possess,  so  sonorous 


and  resonant  was  it, 
that  once  heard,  in 
his  great  scenes  it 
left  an  ineffaceable 
impression.  It  rang 
true ! It  gripped  the 
heart  strings!  It 
overwhelmed  with 
the  onrush  of  his 
mighty  power  be- 
hind it!  The  kind- 
ling  glow  in  us  was 
made  to  grow  into 
a holier  flame  by 
Mansfield’s  unique 
power — n o w awing 
us  in  the  closing 
pathetic  act  of  “ Peer 
Gynt,”  as  the  dismal 
wind  when  it  howls 
through  the  forest; 
then,  as  the  solemn 
tones  of  an  organ, 
utterng  an  accent 
of  touching  sadness 
in  the  revelation 
scenes  in  “ The  Scar- 
let Letter’  ’ ; again, 
heaving  and  surg- 
ing, as  the  resist- 
less tempest -beaten 
billows  of  the  deep, 
during  that  terrifflc 
storm  of  mingled 
despair  and  wrath 
in  the  tent  scene 
in  “ Richard  III.” 
Then  and  elsewhere 
we  saw  Mansfield 
the  man:  Mansfield 
the  man  wielding 
some  extraordinary  power.  What  was  it  ? 

In  his  introduction  to  ‘King  Lear,” 
Hazlitt  says  “That  the  greatest  strength 
of  genius  is  shown  in  describing  i; the 
strongest  passions.”  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  at  some  of  Mansfield ’sj  big  scenes 
and  from  what  he  there  did  and  from  the 
effect  he  produced  see  if  he  showed  his 
greatest  strength  in  describing  the  Strong- 
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MR.  MANSFIELD  IN  THE  FOURTH  ACT  OF  “PEER  GYNT.” 


est  passions.  If  so, 
then  let  us  endeavor 
to  ascertain  whether 
his  greatest  strength 
was  the  strength  of 
talent  or  genius. 

That*  is:  Did  those 
moments  show  he 
was  really  inspired  ? 

Did  he  then  reveal 
the  divine  fire  of 
genius  i 

After  a life  of  mad 
aspiration,  of  fool- 
ish striving,  Peer 
Gynt  comes  back  to 
his  native  land.  In 
the  throes  of  ghastly 
ruin  he  is  quer- 
ulous and  irascible 
Still  he  is  repentant ; 
his  heart  is  touched. 

Eventually  he  finds 
himself  near  the  hut 
of  Solveig,  the  sweet- 
heart of  his  young 
manhood  days.  He 
staggers  to  the  hut 
when  she  appears 
in  the  doorway. 

Dropping  on  the 
ground  beside  her, 
burying  his  shaggy 
head  in  her  lap,  he 
cries  out  his  sins. 

In  her  he  finds  true 
forgiveness.  There 
he  finds  himself  with 
God’s  imprint  on 
his  brow.  There  in 
her  faith,  in  her 
hope,  in  her  love,  he 
finds  his  true  self.  There  in  her  he  finds 
what  we  all  so  fondly  and  fervently  pray 
for,  God’s  blessing.  Throughout  this 
last  act  we  saw  Mansfield  describing 
strong  passions  with  great  power.  He 
cringed  in  terror;  he  writhed  in  agony; 
in  great  horror  of  mind  he  shrieked 
aloud  with  a penitent  spirit;  his  outcry 
pealed  through  the  air,  impressing  every 


mind,  piercing  every  heart  and  carrying 
conviction  of  the  truth  we  know  so  well 
but  forget  so  often : that  love  is  the  one 
solace  of  human  life.  As  Mr.  Winter® 
Winter  has  said  of  Mansfield’s  acting  in 
this  long  play:  “At  the  close  the  actor, 
out  pf  his  own  nature  and  because  he 
could  not  help  it,  struck  a true  note.” 

“Don  Carlos”  proved  a complicated 
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tragedy  giving  Mansfield  one  big  scene 
in  the  fourth  act.  Don  Carlos,  after  a 
series  of  plots,  realizes  that  Posa,  his 
dearest  friend,  has  been  foully  murdered 
by  the  King.  He  is  mourning  over  the 
dead  body  when  the  King  and  some 
followers  enter.  The  King  attempts 
means  of  conciliation  with  Don  Carlos, 
but,  looking  up,  Mansfield,  as  Don 
Carlos,  turns  upon  the  crowd,  opens  the 
sluice  gates  of  a torrent  of  passion, 
unmercifully  and  scathingly  rebukes  and 
defies  the  King  and  his  followers.  His 
eyes  blaze  with  a righteous  power.  His 
features  are  illuminated  with  the  fire  of 
a great  tragic  crisis.  His  emotions  pour 
forth  like  a volcanic  eruption  with 
tremendous  fury.  With  a wonderful 
volume  of  sound,  with  penetrating  incis- 
iveness, he  uses  his  resonant  voice. 
Every  note  in  the  gamut  of  human  feel- 
ings he  touches : love  and  hatred,  tender 
pathos  and  withering  scorn,  bitter  sar- 
casm and  despairing  anguish.  Seldom 
has  one  seen,  as  on  the  first  night  when 


MR.  MAN$KU-Ll>  AS  'RICHARD  III.’ 


“ Don  Carlos”  was  produced  in  New 
York,  an  audience  roused  to  such  enthu- 
siastic acclamation.  Stirred  deeply,  all 
agog,  the  audience  welcomed  this  vol- 
canic speech : it  created  a veritable  furore. 
Thrusting  aside  all  repression,  Mansfield 
permitted  himself  to  be  swept  away  by 
his  tortured  feelings.  Love  and  dignity 
and  passion  there  were  in  the  remarkable 
outburst. 

In  the  inordinate  ambition  of  Richard 
III.  to  be  King,  the  silent  voice  of  con- 
science was  hushed.  But,  having 
achieved  his  object,  the  struggle  began 
between  his  evil  nature  and  his  conscience. 
While  sleeping  he  dreamt  of  the  appear- 
ance before  him  of  the  ghosts  of  his 
murdered  victims  each  of  them  saying 
that  despair  and  death  were  at  hand. 
With  a wild  shriek  of  delirium  he  awroke 
and  jumped  from  his  couch.  Whirling 
his  sword  around  his  head  he  broke  out 
into  frantic  utterance.  This  one  oppor- 
tunity called  for  the  exhibition  of  all  of 
Mansfield’s  power  to  describe  deep  pas- 
sions. The  whole  speech — like  a thun- 
derbolt of  blind  agony,  an  outburst  of 
spasmodic  remorse,  a whirlwind  of  ungov- 
ernable frenzy — revealed  the  fire  of  an 
authentic  inspiration.  Mansfield  made 
Richard  III.  stand  for  an  evil  character 
who,  having  ridiculed  conscience,  is 
ultimately  made  to  feel  its  inexorable 
force.  This  we  saw,  this  we  felt,  be- 
cause of  Mansfield’s  remarkable  delivery 
of  this  passage. 

The  rendition  of  the  lines  beginning 
“ Hath  not  a Jew  eyes  ?”  down  to  “The 
villany  you  teach  me  I will  execute; 
and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I will  better  the 
instruction,”  has  ever  afforded  the  great- 
est actors  the  opportunity  to  display 
their  great  ability.  Here  the  cruelty, 
the  hatred,  the  plea  for  justice,  the 
demand  for  revenge  of  a determined 
Jew  are  mingled.  Needless  to  say, 
Mansfield  took  advantage  of  the  chance 
and  described  the  passions  of  Shylock 
with  feverish  vehemence,  with  the  com- 
plete vigor  of  his  emotional  eneigy. 
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with  the  utmost  strength  of  his  resonant 
voice.  He  held  his  audience  in  a grip  of 
steel.  If  before  his  auditors  were  jarred 
by  his  ludicrous  mannerisms,  then  every- 
thing was  different.  Then  everybody 
heard.  Then  every  soul  was  thrilled. 
Indeed,  like  a huge  magnet,  the  irradia- 
tion of  his  powers  drew  out  our  pent  up 
emotions.  Mr.  William  Winter  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  “ not  since  the 
prime  of  Edwin  Booth  has  an  audience 
heard  this  tremendous  speech  spoken  as 
Mansfield  delivered  it.” 

Throughout  the  melodramatic  play  of 
“Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  Mansfield 
startled  us  with  his  ability  in  quickly 
changing  from  the  upright  Dr.  Jekyll 
into  the  depraved  Mr.  Hyde.  It  was  in 
the  last  act,  though,  the  farewell  to  life 
and  the  sweet  woman  to  whom  he  had 
been  engaged,  where  Mansfield  rose  to 
the  full  height  of  his  powers  in  describing 
the  passions  of  a doomed  wretch.  With 
a remorseful  spirit  Dr.  Jekyll  struggled 
again  and  again  to  escape  his  inevitable 
doom.  He  thought  he  succeeded:  he 
went  to  the  window  and  called  to  his 
beloved  to  come  back.  “Agnes,  Agnes,” 
he  cried  out,  with  a pitiful  anguish  that 
touched  all  to  the  quick.  She  and  others 
came  back;  they  knocked  on  the  door, 
inside  his  better  nature  still  battled  for 
the  upper  hand.  But,  rent  between  two 
contending  forces,  he  at  last  succumbed 
and,  unwillingly,  was  again  transformed 
into  Mr.  Hyde.  “A  cry  followed;  he 
reeled,  staggered,  clutched  at  the  table 
and  held  on,  staring  with  injected  eyes, 
gasping  with  open  mouth;  and  as  I 
looked  there  came,  I thought,  a change — 
he  seemed  to  swell — his  face  became 
suddenly  black  and  the  features  seemed 
to  melt  and  alter — and  the  next  moment 
I had  sprung  to  my  feet  and  leaped  back 
against  the  wall,  my  arm  raised  to 
shield  me  from  that  prodigy,  my  mind 
submerged  in  terror.”  Then,  knowing 
nothing  was  left  but  self-destruction,  he 
drank  the  contents  of  a phial  at  one 
gulp.  Those  outside  then  entered,  hav- 
ing forced  an  entrance.  They  beheld 
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him  writhing  on  the  floor,  still  twitching 
with  a semblance  of  life:  but  he  soon 
gasped  his  last.  The  above  is  Steven- 
son’s own  description:  and  no  better 
picture  could  be  painted  of  Mansfield’s 
acting  and  its  effect. 

As  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale  Mans- 
field stirred  his  audience  deeply  in  two 
places.  One  of  them  was  in  the  revela- 
tion of  his  innermost  soul  on  the  scaffold 
in  the  second  act  in  the  passage  “I, 
whom  you  behold  in  these  black  garments 
of  the  priesthood — am  utterly  a pollution 
and  a lie.”  Into  this  he  infused  his 
greatest  strength.  His  rich  voice  quiv- 
ered with  the  emotions  rankling  in  his 
breast.  Like  the  plaintive  wail  of  a 
lost  soul  his  voice  cried  out.  With  a 
deep  spiritual  power,  he  disclosed  the 
tremulous  disquietude  of  a restless  heart. 
The  other  place  was  the  disclosure  in 
the  last  act  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter” 
that  had  been  a burning  torture  on  his  own 
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breast  for  seven  long  years.  His  public 
N confession  to  the  crowd  in  the  market 
place  of  his  own  guilt,  accompanying 
the  revelation  of  the  letter,  was  delivered 
with  a piercing  earnestness.  He  cried 
out  “with  a voice  that  rose  over  them 
all,  high,  solemn  and  majestic — yet  al- 
ways had  a tremor  through  it  and  some- 
times a shriek,  a struggling  up  out  of  a 
fathomless  depth  of  remorse  and  woe.” 
As  Hawthorne  has  described  the  effect 
of  the  young  minister’s  confession  upon 
the  crowd  before  him,  so  Mansfield 
affected  his  auditors,  for  their  “hearts 
were  thoroughly  appalled,  yet  over- 
flowed with  tearful  sympathy.”  And 
in  the  two  scenes  mentioned  the  breath 
of  mighty  emotions  swept  through  his 
trembling  frame. 

In  thinking  of  Mansfield’s  performance 
of  Baron  Chevrial  in  “A  Parisian  Ro- 
mance” one  naturally  first  remembers 
the  banquet  scene.  * Having  led  a 
worldly  life  in  defiance  alike  of  moral 
and  physical  laws,  Baron  Chevrial  was 
beginning  slowly  to  fail  in  bodily  strength. 
Just  prior  to  the  banquet  he  was  attacked 
by  epilepsy,  springing  from  his  dis- 
ordered organism.  By  the  exercise  of 
his  indomitable  will,  however,  he  made 
himself,  apparently,  joyful  and  pleasant 
in  the  company  of  the  diners.  While 
eating  he  proposed  a toast  to  material 
nature.  Again  he  was  stricken  with  a 
fit.  Again  he  strove  with  tremendous 
strength  of  will  to  down  the  onslaught 
of  the  disease.  But  it  could  not  be  done. 
A hideous  disease  and  consequent  death 
confronted  him  and  to  them,  eventually, 
he  would  have  to  succumb.  The  figure 
trembling  with  convulsions,  the  glass  of 
wine  shaking  violently  in  his  hand,  his 
fingers  twitching  nervously,  his  thick, 
husky  voice  attempting,  almost  vainly,  to 
speak,  the  note  of  exultant  gross  material- 
ism in  his  words,  mingled  with  both 
strength  and  weakness,  both  frenzy  and 
fear — all  these  illumined  a scene  that, 
repugnant  as  it  was,  yet  thrilled  with  a 
sort  of  diabolical  charm  and  showed 
the  nervous,  pulsating  power  of  Mansfield. 


The  embodiment  by  Mansfield  of 
Beau  Brummel,  inherently  chivalrous 
and  refined,  but  inclined  to  the  world  of 
fashion — a portrait  of  vanity  rushing- 
headlong  to  destruction — was  excellent* 
It  was,  however,  only  in  the  last  act  when 
describing  the  emotions  of  a broken- 
down  man  that  he  gripped  the  sensibili- 
ties. Little  by  little  we  perceived  the 
downward  steps  in  the  gallant’s  career 
until  in  the  last  scene  we  discovered  him 
in  his  attic — friendless,  pitiful,  wretched. 
The  dingy  place  was  dark  and  silent* 
quite  bare  of  furniture.  The  spirit  of 
the  once  proud  Beau  Brummel  was 
broken ; his  mind,  once  clear  and  strong, 
was  weakened  to  the  verge  of  lunacy; 
his  body  was  enfeebled  by  intense  grief 
and  anguish,  consequent,  of  course,  upon 
his  downfall.  The  whole  man,  pallid 
and  emaciated,  was  but  a specter  of  the 
gallant  in  his  successful  days.  The 
failure  to  recognize  his  old  friends,  the 
singing  of  the  song,  the  handling  of  the 
snuff-box  were  superb  touches  of  pathetic 
acting,  and  exhibited  a power  of  melan- 
choly utterance  such  as  Mansfield  dis- 
played in  few  other  plays.  He  presented 
a moving  picture  of  a noble  but  vain 
nature  that  was  shipwrecked,  going  to 
pieces  on  the  rocks  of  adversity  and 
poverty. 

Thus  we  have  scenes  in  which  Mans- 
field was  at  his  very  best,  in  which  he 
described  the  strongest  emotions  with 
his  greatest  strength.  And  now  the 
question  remaining  to  be  answered  is: 
What  was  that  greatest  strength  of  his  ? 
Was  it  the  strength  of  talent  or  genius  ? 
What  was  it  ? _ 

The  one  thing  that  loomed  largeTin 
Mansfield,  that  put  him  on  a higher 
plane  aloof  from  all  other  actors  on  the 
English-speaking  stage,  that  dominated 
those  splendid  opportunities  for  describ- 
ing the  strongest  passions  with^a  warm 
glow,  a heartfelt  sympathy,  that  came 
from  him  with  an  impelling  force  that 
thrilled,  that  fascinated,  that  enlightened, 
that  edified,  that  inspired — was  his  genius. 
And  Mansfield’s  genius  was  manifestly 
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the  power  of  the 
soul  in  him,  which 
Emerson  says  “ is 
not  an  organ ; is  not 
a function ; is  not 
a faculty;  is  not  the 
intellect  or  the  will 
but  the  master  of  the 
intellect  and  the  will. 

When  it  breathes 
through  the  intellect 
it  is  genius.  ” Mans- 
field’s  whole  heart 
and  soul,  whence 
came  his  ardent 
feelings,  was  wrap- 
ped up  in  those 
scenes  because  he 
had  an  opportunity 
to  be  himself.  He 
had  the  chance  to  lay 
bare  his  own  soul: 
how  he  thrilled  us  in 
doing  so!  He  had 
the  chance  to  de- 
scribe the  strongest 
passions : how  suc- 
cessfully he  grasped 
it  !jHe  was  impulsive 
and  emotional : is 
there  one  of  a fiery 
disposition  who  is 
not  ? He  was  down- 
right  sincere.  He 
was  in  dead  earnest. 

His  must  have  been 
an  artistic  tempera-  mr.  Mansfield  as  the 
ment  with  all  its  con- 
comitant soulful  energy  that  had  to  have 
some  outlet.  Those  scenes  demonstrated 
it  Carlyle  said : “ Let  a man  but  speak 
forth  with  genuine  earnestness  the 
thought,  the  emotion,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  his  own  heart,  and  other  men, 
so  strangely  are  we  all  knit  together  by 
the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will  give 
heed  to  him.  His  words,  if  they  are 
earnest  and  sincere,  will  find  some 
response  within  us;  for,  in  spite  of  all 
casual  varieties  in  outward  rank  or 
inward,  as  face  answers  to  face  so  does 


BARON  CHEVRIAL  IN  “A  PARISIAN  ROMANCE." 

the  heart  of  man  to  man.”  Is  it  not 
evident  from  the  foregoing  descriptions 
of  his  acting  that  Mansfield’s  soul 
breathed  through  his  intellect  P Is  it 
not  manifest  that  Mansfield  rigorously 
adhered  to  the  above  precept  of  Carlyle  ? 
Is  it  not,  therefore,  proper  to  call  him  a 
genius  ? 

A short  time  since  a well  known 
journalist  exclaimed:  “Give  us  more 
oratory  on  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
public  life!”  “Oratory,”  says  one  mod- 
em writer,  “is  the  impassioned  out- 
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pouring  of  a heart — a heart  full  to  burst- 
ing; it  is  the  absolute  giving  of  soul  to 
soul.”  ‘‘It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like 
the  outbreaking  of  a fountain  from  the 
earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic 
fires,  with  spontaneous,  original,  native 
force,”  said  Daniel  Webster.  And  the 
orators  whose  oratory  fits  the  above 
descriptions — Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Mir- 
abeau — were  geniuses.  Contend  that 
Mansfield  was  cynical,  cranky  and  arro- 
gant. Say  he  was  vain,  moody,  bad- 
tempered.  It  is  admitted.  But  he  was 
a man,  every  inch  of  him.  The  back- 
bone, the  courage,  the  rugged  strength 
were  there.  Afraid  of  no  man  he  frankly 
expressed  his  opinions*.  He  was  no 
sham,  no  hypocrite;  he  never  curried 
favor.  There  was  nothing  base  about 
him,  nothing  mean.  He  spoke  as  he 
did  in  his  big  scenes  because  he  had  to. 
The  things  we  do  best  are  the  things  we 
do  by  blind  instinct — blind  to  us,  not  to 
Him  who  knoweth  everything.  Mans- 
field let  himself  loose  because  he  could  n’t 
help  himself.  He  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings— feelings  deep  and  true — because 
he  could  n’t  help  himself.  That  inde- 
finable something  was  in  him:  it  was 
irrepressible:  it  had  to  come  out.  Look 
askance  at  his  weaknesses,  if  you  will, 
shrug  your  shoulders  at  his  mistakes  as 
an  actor,  if  you  must.  All  fair-minded 
men  condemn  him  therefor.  There  was 
love,  though,  in  his  soul  for  all  of  God’s 
children.  Pity,  too,  was  present,  and 
pathos.  His  wild,  free  soul  spoke  to 
ours.  We  had  to  listen.  Tears  glis- 
tened in  our  eyes;  a lump  was  in  our 
throats.  We  had  to  love  him  then,  for 
he  loved  us.  Love  always  wins  love. 
For  a moment — a brief,  fleeting  moment, 
’t  is  true — our  soul,  responded  to  his. 
Was  he  hard,  cold,  always  waxing  wroth, 
always  repelling?  No!  Was  there  not 
some  of  the  divine  fire  in  him?  Ah, 
Yes!  For  in  every  human  breast  there 
is  at  least  a spark  of  it.  Sometimes, 
mayhap,  it  burned  dimly  in  him;  at 
times  it  flickered.  But  it  was  there! 
It  never  died  out!  And  in  his  big  scenes 


it  blazed  forth  triumphantly.  Unfet- 
tered by  his  mannerisms  it  sought 
expression  then  with  the  wildness  of  a 
bird  freed  from  its  shackles  soaring  to 
the  unknown  heights.  Is  not  a man, 
therefore,  in  whom  we  saw  this  “impas- 
sioned outpouring,”  this  breaking  forth 
of  a force  like  “volcanic  fires”  entitled 
to  be  called  a genius  ? 

“Give  me  a spark  of  Nature’s  fire 
That  *s  all  the  learning  I desire; — 

Then  my  muse  though  homely  in  attire 
May  touch  the  heart. 

Nature’s  Fire!  A Tongue  of  Flame! 
The  Power  of  the  Soul!  This  it  is  that 
marks  the  line  of  differentiation  .between 
talent  and  genius.  Will  the  brilliant 
rays  of  even  the  most  powerful  search- 
light give  any  illumination  whatever  in 
the  face  of  the  resplendent  rays  of  the 
noon-day  sun  ? A searchlight  is  the 
work  of  man;  the  sun  is  the  central  fire 
of  the  universe  which  warms  the  earth 
and  makes  things  grow.  Talent  also  is 
man’s  industry  only;  genius  is  the  divine 
fire,  plus  and  animating  man’s  industry; 
it  warms  the  hearts  of  men  and  makes 
them  think.  Mansfield’s  genius  was 
composed  of  his  spiritual  force,  his 
electrical  energy,  the  fire  of  deep  human 
passion  blazing  within  him,  which  force 
or  energy  or  fire  must,  though,  have 
inspired  ’his  intellect  to  assiduous  toil. 
We  know  he  was  a great  worker  for  he 
himself  had  written  of  “those  long,  lone 
hours,  with  our  heads  in  our  hands — 
those  long  months  of  infinite  toil.” 
Lax  he  never  was.  With  tireless  industry 
he  stuck  to  his  tasks.  He  thought,  he 
lingered  over  his  parts.  He  brooded, 
he  meditated  long  over  them.  “First 
get  the  feeling  of  a rofe,  and  the  doing 
will  come  inevitably,”  he  once  said. 
“Work  from  the  center  outward.  Grip 
the  idea,  the  theme.”  Hence  we  see  it 
was  the  feeling  of  a role  he  first  sought  to 
get.  Whatever  of  human  sorrow  and 
human  misery,  of  poignant  grief  and 
thrilling  horror  his  various  characters 
had  felt,  he,  too,  experienced.  What 
passions,  * spiritual  or  otherwise,  had 
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MR.  MANSFIELD  AS  “BEAU  BRUMMEL." 


convulsively  shaken  Peer  Gynt’s  body  and 
soul,  he  felt.  What  soul-stirring  agony 
poor  Beaus  Brummel  suffered  in  his 
miserable  end,  he  went  through.  What 
deep  spiritual  suffering  affected  Rev. 
Arthur  Dimmesdale,  he  endured.  What 
despair  and  remorse  Richard  III.  had 
undergone,  he  passed  through.  Then, 
having  gripped  the  central  theme  of  a 
character,  he  studied  the  role.  And 
then,  on  the  stage,  he  presented  to  us  a 
picture  of  the  part — which  we  saw. 
But  more,  he  invested  that  picture  with 
all  the  warmth  of  his  own  life — which 
we  felt.  In  short,  not  only  the  power^of 
his  mind,  the  result  of  his  study,  was 
discernible  in  his  acting:  we  felt  also  the 
power  of  his  soul — full,  mighty,  inspiring. 

Mansfield  in  his  article  on  “Man  and 
The  Actor,”  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly , 
about  a year  and  a half  ago,  said  if  an 
actor  is  to  satisfy  everyone,  that  is,  if 
he  is  to  be  an  ideal  actor,  “he  should 
possess  the  commanding  power  of  Caesar, 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  the  patience  of  Job, 
the  face  and  form  of  Antinous,  and  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  Hercules.” 
Of  these  requisites  it  is  certainly  true 
he  himself  did  not  possess  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  nor  the  patience  of  Job. 
But  hejdid  have  some  of  the  command- 
ing power  of  Caesar  and-  some  of  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  Hamlet,  in 
his  advice  to  the  players,  says:  “Speak 
the  speech,  I pray  you,  as  I pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue;  but 
if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  your  players 
do,  I had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke 
my  lines.”  That  Mansfield  did  not 
speak  many  lines  trippingly  on  the 
tongue  but  mouthed  them,  is  too  sadly 
true.  Hamlet  says  further,  however: 
“In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  as  I 
may  say,  the  whirlwind  of  your  passion, 
you  must  acquire  and  beget  a temper- 
ance that  may  give  it  smoothness.” 
That  Mansfield  in  the  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion of  his  strong  scenes  did  speak 
smoothly,  did  make  everybody  hear,  did 
stir  and  inspire^every  mind  and  soul,  is 
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undeniable.  And  therein  he  showed 
his  genius. 

We  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
therefore,  that  even  if  Mansfield’s  man- 
nerisms marred  many  of  his  quieter 
scenes  and  even  if  his  limitations  were 
apparent,  still,  because  of  the  power 
evinced  by  him  in  his  big  scenes,  he  was 
a genius.  And  in  the  pure  dynamics  of 
genius  he  was  without  a peer.  Some  of 
the  plays — “ Beau  Brummel,”  “ The  Scar- 
let Letter,”  “Don  Carlos,”  and  “Peer 
Gynt,”  for  instance — could  be  criticized 
for  various  faults.  Albeit,  the  thrilling 
scenes  in  those  plays  as  well  as  in  all 
those  above-mentioned,  as  acted  by 
Mansfield,  constitute  some  of  the  greatest 


examples  of  passionate  expression,  of 
nervous,  electrical  power,  in  the  annals 
of  the  stage.  That  certainly  attests  the 
opinion  it  was  the  great  vitalizing  power 
of  Mansfield’s  genius  that  made  them 
moments  of  great  inspiration.  In  all 
of  them  no  feebleness  was  apparent. 
No  hollow  insincerity!  No  shallow  affec- 
tation ! No  sluggish  inactivity ! No  easy- 
going indifference!  No  languid  delivery! 
All  he  did,  in  those  massive  scenes,  was 
with  sustained  zeal,  with  transcendant 
force,  with  the  full,  impelling  power  of 
his  towering  genius ! 

Harry  Wandmacher. 

Brooklyn , N.  Y. 


THE  EBB  OF  ECCLESIASTICISM. 

By  George  Allan  England  A.M. 


i. 

NO  SINGLE  fact  impresses  the 
investigator  of  religious  problems 
more  forcibly  than  the  failure  of  the 
modern  Church  as  a whole  to  maintain 
its  power  in  the  social  fabric  of  to-day. 
In  almost  every  country  of  both  hemi- 
spheres into  which  enlightenment  and 
the  spirit  of  progress  have  penetrated,  a 
situation  exists  regarding  organized  re- 
ligion which  although  differing  locally  as 
to  degree  and  form,  yet  partakes  of  one 
general  character — that  of  a more  or  less 
marked  drift  away  from  Church  author- 
ity and  influence.  Here  we  find  the 
movement  just  beginning;  there  it  has 
assumed  tangible  proportions;  elsewhere 
again  it  has  become  so  marked  that  none 
but  those  who  will  not  can  fail  to  see  it. 
This  movement  in  its  totality  presents, 
phenomena  of  singular  interest  to  the 
student,  portending  as  it  does  the  eventual 
grave  modification  if  not  indeed  the 
entire  overthrow  of  a religious  system 
which  for  nearly  two  thousand  years 
has  exercised  incalculable  influence  up- 


on the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe  the  phenomena  are  taking  place. 
In  Russia,  erstwhile  conservative  and 
orthodox  Russia,  the  peasants  are  very 
largely  becoming  either  indifferent  to 
the  Greek  Church  or  are  absolutely 
hostile  to  it.  Mr.  William  English  Wal- 
ling’s recent  articles  in  the  New  York 
Independent  make  that  abundantly  clear. 
In  Austria  the  “Fort  von  Rom”  agita- 
tion partakes  of  the  same  character  of 
revolt  against  ecclesiastical  authority. 
In  Germany  the  fight  is  on  between 
reaction  and  a higher  criticism  of  the 
weighty  Teutonic  type;  while  even  in 
Italy  and  Spain— O,  most'  Christian 
kingdoms! — anti-clerical  riots,  some  of 
great  severity,  have  recently  taken  place.* 
England  is  contributing  her  quota  through 

♦In  one  of  these  last  winter  15,000  persons 
participated  at  Rome.  Thirty  wreaths  were  laid 
on  the  monument  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Italian 
philosopher,  burned  at  the  stake,  February  17, 
1600,  by  older  of  the  Inquisition.  Violent  anti- 
clerical speeches  were  delivered.  Similar  mani- 
festations took  place  in  all  the  leading  Italian 
towns.  Recent  anti-clerical  political  victories  are 
significant 
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the  Education  Bill  discussion,*  while 
France  has  not  even  yet  quite  regained 
her  tranquility  after  the  throes  of  Separa- 
tion. Of  France  we  are  told  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  Catholic  Quarterly 
Review  itself  that  in  many  large  towns 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are 
little  better  than  heathen.  Country 
churches  are  becoming  more  and  more 
empty;  there  is  one  parish  in  France 
containing  161,000  people  in  which  only 
two  ehapels  and  one  church  can  be 
maintained.  The  masculine  intellect  of 
the  nation  has  almost  wholly 'escaped  the 
influence  of  the  Church. f Even  Aus- 
tralia sends  its  mournful  echo  round 
the  world  in  the  selfsame  key:  “Much 
complaint  is  heard  that  churches  are 
forsaken  and  that  the  young  do  not  take 
the  places  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

And  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
what  is  the  situation  of  the  Church  as 
regards  membership,  attendance,  influ- 
ence, condition  of  the  clergy  ? Are  we 
at  home  immune  from  decadence  of 
organized  religion,  or  is  the  same  story 
but  repeating  itself  within  our  borders  ? 

+Nats:  Since  rceceiving  this  masterly  paper  we 
have  read  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell’s  new  and 
thosudit-amstmg  volume  entitled  Christianity  and 
the  Social  Order  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  In  the  first  chapter  is 
a vivid  pen-picture  of  the  decline  of  the  church  in 
England  and  Europe  that  is  in  such  complete 
accord  with  Mr.  England's  presentation  that  we 
quote  a few  paragraphs: 

“We  are  to-day  confronted  by  the  startling  fact 
that  in  practically  every  part  of  Christendom  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  is  alienated 
from  Christianity  as  represented  by  the  churches. 
In  our  own  country  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  adult  population  remains  permanently  out  of 
touch  with  organised  religion.  . . . On  the  Con- 
tinent this  faffing  away  of  the  people  from  the 
churches  is  more  marked  than  m this  country. 
Educated  Germans  frequently  express  their  aston- 
■hment  on  coming  to  England  at  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  go  to  church?* 

Mr.  Campbell  further  points  out  that “spiritual 
retigfon**  is  t4being  choked  to-day  by  ecdesiasticasm 
in  8m  various  forms.” — Editor  of  The  Arena. 

fCf.  Editorial  in  Lewiston  Evening  Journal, 
December  28,  1906. 

£Dr.  Charles  Strong:  A Review  of  Australia, 
1906;  in  Social  Progress  for  1906,  p.  1.  Bishop 
Warren  A Candler  of  the  M.  E.  Church  states 
that  95  per  cent  of  the  Cubans  do  not  habitually 
attend  Church. 


In  so  far  as  any  partial  study  can  hope 
to  do — a study  which  must  for  reasons  of 
space  avoid  explanatory  causes  and  con- 
fine itself  to  plain  statements  of  fact — 
this  paper  aims  to  answer  these  questions 
in  some  detail.  The  conclusions  may 
be  safely  left  to  another  pen  than  mine. 

n. 

First  as  to  church  membership  in  the 
United  States.  And  here  we  never  shall 
do  better  than  to  take  Dr.  Josiah  Strong’s 
admirable  little  hand-book.  Social  Pro- 
grees,  from  our  shelf,  open  it  at  page 
260  and  read  on  for  a few  minutes. 
The  rather  elaborate  tables  may  confuse 
U6  a little  by  their  very  completeness; 
but  once  we  have  studied  them  a trifle 
we  shall  begin  to  see  our  way  to  certain 
definite  comprehensions  of  the  problem. 
It  will  be  made  clear  that  in  every  denom- 
ination in  the  United  States,  out  of  the 
seven  whose  year-books  afford  the  neces- 
sary data,  the  average  church  made 
smaller  numerical  gains  in  1905  than  in 
1895.  As  regards  benevolences,  in  only 
one  chuich-Hhe  United  Presbyterian — 
have  these  kept  pace  with  the  general 
increase  of  wealth.  The  rale  of  increase, 
too,  in  church  membership  is  steadily 
diminishing. 

“If  the  gain  of  the  churches  on  the 
population  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century  is  represented  by  80,”  says  Dr. 
Strong,  “during  the  last  half  it  is  repre- 
sented by  20,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  it  is  represented  by  4,  and  during 
the  last  ten  years  it  is  represented  by  l.  § 

Alone  among  the  churches,  the  Roman 
Catholic  reports  a really  progressive 
growth;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful,  says  our 
“guide,  philosopher  and  friend,”  whether 
this  church  is  gaining  ground  or  even 
holding  its  own  except  by  immigration. 
The  transference  of  Catholics  from 
Europe  to  America  is  not,  of  course,  an 
absolute  gain  but  merely  an  apparent 
one.  In  this  connection  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll,  late  Special  Agent  of  the  United 
States  Census  Office,  says : 

ISociagl  Process,  1906,  p.  266. 
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44  The  figures  standing  for  Catholic 
communicants  are  not  the  result  of  an 
actual  count,  as  in  most  Protestant 
denominations.  They  are  obtained  in 
this  way — first,  there  is  an  estimate  of 
* population’  based  on  . . . the  vital  sta- 
tistics , that  is,  the  returns  ...  for  infant 
baptisms  and  deaths.  These  estimates 
are  not  made  annually,  at  least  in  many 
cases.  Catholic  ‘ population9  includes  all 
baptised  persons.  . . . 

“ The  number  of  communicants  is 
estimated  at  85  per  cent,  of  the  * popula- 
tion.9 It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that 
this  method  ...  is  not  in  accordance 
with  statistical  science.  . . . 

44  If  the  Catholic  population  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  indicated,  the  problem  of 
providing  the  people  with  priests  and 
churches  would  seem  to  be  a pressing 
one;  and  yet  the  actual  increase  in 
priests  in  1905  was  only  99,  and  in  houses 
of  worship  but  226,  or  scarcely  two  per 
cent.99 

Again,  Ernest  Untermann  in  his  Relig- 
ion and  Poliiics9  p.  6,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that: 

44  There  were  10,976,757  bon  fide 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  in  1902. 
In  1890  there  were  8,801,867.  This  is 
an  increase  of  2,675,890  in  twelve  years. 
But  this  increase  is  neither  due  to  new 
converts  nor  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation by  birth.  For  the  Roman  Catholic 
immigration  during  those  twelve  years 
amounted  to  2,705,184. 

44  In  other  words,  despite  the  enormous 
increase  of  the  general  population  during 
those  twelve  years,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  not  increased  by  births;  and  although 
over  two  million  new  members  immi- 
grated, there  was  still  a net  loss  of  29,794 
members. 

44  That  means  either  that  more  Cath- 
olics died  than  were  bom  or  immigrated, 
or  that  so  many  thousands  left  the 
Church.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
the  clergy  themselves,  the  latter  reason 
is  mainly  to  blame  for  this  decrease.  . . ." 

Church  membership  of  all  denomina- 


tions as  compiled  by  Dr.  Carroll  (quoted 
above)  for  the  Christian  Advocate , shows 
for  1905  a total  of  only  81,148,445  out  of  a 
population  of  some  88,609,000,*  or  less 
than  three  church  members  for  every 
eight  persons.  And  again,  the  average 
annual  increase  between  1901  and  1904  of 
all  sects  was  2,185  ministers,  2,769 
churches  and  817,170  communicants; 
while  for  1905  the  corresponding  numbers 
were  but  1,815,  1,686  and  519*155. 

Even  more  significant  is  the  diminution 
in  the  annual  percentage  of  increase  of 
total  church  membership.  This  increase 
in  1901  was  8.41  per  cent. ; in  1905  it  had 
sunk  to  1.69  per  cent — the  44  lowest  rate 
on  record.”  Inasmuch  as  the  estimated 
annual  increase  of  our  population  is  2.18 
per  cent,  the  church  membership  instead 
of  (as  formerly)  creeping  up  in  compari- 
son with  the  population,  is  now  falling 
behind. 

“The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the 
study  of  the  denominational  year-books,” 
says  Dr.  Strong  (p.  2 55),  44  is  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  barren  churches; 
that  is,  those  which  do  not  report  a 
single  addition  on  confession  of  faith. 
The  number  of  barren  Congregational 
churches  last  year  was  2,890,  against  2,806 
the  year  before,  and  1,682  in  1895.  The 
number  of  barren  Presbyterian  churches 
was  2,270,  against  2,024  the  previous 
year  and  1,699  in  1895.  . . . The  number 
of  Methodist-Episcopal  4 charges 9 which 
reported  no  admissions  on  confession  of 
faith  last  year  was  2,276,  against  2,046  the 
year  before  and  1,184  ten  years  earlier. 
Both  the  absolute  number  and  the  per- 
centage of  barren  churches  is  increasing, 
having  risen  in  the  Congregational  denom- 
ination from  80.5  per  cent,  in  1895  to  41.0 
per  cent,  in  1905.  . . . This  increase  in 
barren  churches  in  recent  years  and  the 
decided  falling  off  in  communicants  is  the 
more  significant  in  view  of  the  widespread 
effort  to  revive  the  old  evangelical 
methods.” 

♦Estimated  for  1905  by  the  U.  S.  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency. 
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Possibly  this  brief  table,  compiled  from 
Dr.  Strong’s  conclusions  showing  the 
increase  for  1905  of  die  various  denomina- 
tions, may  be  of  value  here: 

Baptist 1.48  per  cent 

Congregational 1.97  *' 

AH  Lutheran £.82  “ 

AH  Methodist 1.81  “ 

AH  Presbyterian IM  “ 

Protestant  Episcopal £87  “ 

Roman  Catholic 1.79  * 

Average  increase,  all  of  above 1.94  " 

Average  decrease,  all  bodies. ....  1.69  M 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  total 
population  increase  was  2.18  per  cent 
The  churches  to-day  in  America,  there- 
fore, are  not  holding  their  own. 

One  curious  and  noteworthy  fact  is  this : 
that  those  denominations  which  lay  espe- 
cial stress  on  “ revivals”  and  “hell-fire” 
methods  fare  no  better  than  those  which 
do  not  One  excellent  clergyman  at  their 
closing  session  of  the  “ Institute  of  Evan- 
gelism” in  Philadelphia  very  recently 
made  an  impassioned  plea  for  brimstone, 
winding  up  with:  “The  preaching  of 
to-day  is  made  up  too  much  of  ethics! 
You  are  filling  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  other  things  than  eternal  retribution. 
Preach  the  Horrors  of  Hell  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  your  soul/  . . 

Who  knows  but  the  lesson  of  statistics 
might  exert  a salu tary  effect  upon  the  well- 
meant  zeal  of  such  exponents  of  divine 
mercy? 

By  manner  of  summing  up  the  general 
loss  of  interest  in  the  church,  as  shown  by 
membership,  Dr.  Strong  concludes: 

“From  1800  to  1850  mere  was  a flowing 
tide  of  individualistic  religion  which 
swept  over  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population;  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
century  on,  the  tide  ran  more  slowly,  and 
by  1900  it  was  practically  stationary. 

“ We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  the  tide  has  now  turned,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  past  year  show  that  it 
has  already  begun  to  ebb.” 

m. 

StQl  more  marked  than  the  decline  in 
membership  is  the  falling  off  in  church 


attendance  throughout  the  country.  Few 
rural  dwellers  but  am  recall  the  days  when 
the  little  white  meeting-house  on  the  hill 
was  crowded  twice  on  every  Sabbath. 
Now  a scanty  dozen  or  a score  of  worship- 
ers come  together,  and  these  mainly  of 
the  feminine  or  infantile  persuasion.  The 
men  prefer  to  go  down  and  see  the  train 
come  in,  sit  around  the  depot  platform  or 
the  store,  and  read  the  colored  supple- 
ments. 

Some  highly  enlightening  information 
for  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines 
was  given  regarding  the  country  church 
situation  by  the  Hampden  County  (Mas- 
sachusetts) Conference  of  Congregational 
Churches  in  its  last  year's  report.*  A few 
extracts  will  suffice: 

“ At  the  annual  Conference  . . . pes- 
simism was  the  keynote. 

“ The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity to  get  along  without  the  Church  is 
conspicuous. 

“ The  summer  business  knocks  the  spir- 
itual activities  of  the  Church  deader  than 
a door-nail. 

“The  summer  boarding  business  is 
steadily  on  the  increase,  but  a very  small 
number  of  the  summer  people  show  any 
favorable  disposition  toward  the  church. 

“ One  year  is  much  like  another  in  X — . 

“ The  Church  has  held  its  own,  but  has 
not  progressed. 

“General  indifference  to  missionary 
enterprises. 

“A  general  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
members  to  take  part  in  the  prayer- 
meeting. 

“ Our  Sunday-school  is  looking  up,  the 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  is  looking  down. 

“ There  are  no  dissensions  in  the 
Church,  but  there  are  a large  number  of 
families  who  have  not  discovered  what 
church-going  means. 

“ The  only  striking  event  was  when  the 
steeple  was  struck  by  lightning.” 

As  for  the  city  churches — what  of  them  ? 
The  majority  of  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
a distinct  falling-off  in  attendance.  The 

*9pringfield,  Massachusetts,  September  22, 1906. 
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Boston  Journal  made  an  investigation  not 
long  ago  of  the  situation  in  the  Hub,  with 
the  mult  that  although  certain  of  the 
churches  were  reported  as  well  filled,  not- 
ably the  Catholic  ones,  in  others  thou- 
sands of  vacant  seats  were  found.  The 
New  York  churches  are  in  many  cases 
strikingly  anemic. 

“ Every  one, ’’says  the  Rev.Madison  C. 
Peters,  “who  knows  the  emptiness  of  the 
pews  in  nearly  all  the  Protestant  churches 
in  New  York,  knows  also  that  so  far  as 
Protestants  are  concerned.  New  Yorkers 
have  ceased  to  be  a church-going  people. 

“ The  failure  of  the  Church  to  reach  the 
people  is  not  only  a numerical  failure — 
for  numbers  do  n’t  always  represent  power 
and  influence — but  it  is  a failure  of  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.  By  far  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  city  never 
enter  a Protestant  church  except  possibly 
to  attend  a funeral  or  witness  a wed- 
ding.”* 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Peters,  by  the  way,  is  in 
a position  to  know,  for  he  has  given  this 
question  a great  deal  of  thought,  and  has 
invented  a number  of  antidotes  for  non- 
church-going  Among  these  is  the  illus- 
trated Bible-talk,  with  moving  pictures 
and  soft  cushions,  which  the  New  York 
American  of  March  5,  1906,  headlines  as 
“Bait”  to  draw  people  to  church!  “Bible 
Texts  Sugar-Coated!”  continues  the 
American , in  jocular  vein.  O,  ye  shades 
of  Calvin! 

Similar  schemes  have  been  worked  all 
over  the  country  to  entice  the  unwary. 
From  Des  Moines  I have  the  report  of  the 
Rev.  John  Comm  who  supplements  his 
sermons  with  stereopticon  views;  while 
the  Rev.  L.  W.  Nine  of  the  same  place 
gives  musicales  every  Sunday  night, 
instead  of  sermons.  And  a confrbe  of 
these  truly  progressive  men,  the  Rev.  O. 
W.  Fifer,  “has  given  his  word  of  honor  to 
the  members  of  his  church  that  he  won’t 
talk  more  than  twenty  minutes  on  Sunday 
nights  . . . and  that  the  whole  service 
won’t  last  longer  than  forty-five  min- 
utes. ”f 

*Philadelphia  Pr* ft,  December  80,  1006. 

fBoeton  American,  August  18,  1005. 


Returning  to  our  mutton,  which  for  the 
time  being  is  the  actual  numerical  decline 
of  urban  church-going,  the  most  striking 
confirmation  of  generally-held  opinions  is 
given  by  the  Church  News  Association  of 
New  York.  This  body  took  a census  on 
Sunday,  November  15,  1902,  at  all  the 
churches  in  the  upper  section  of  Manhat- 
tan Island.  The  result  indicated  that 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  city  pop- 
ulation is  to  be  found  in  the  churches. 
The  New  York  Sun  in  discussing  this  con- 
clusion remarks  that  the  church-going  in 
London,  as  tabulated  by  the  London 
Daily  News,  shows  about  the  same  per- 
centage. The  Sun  goes  on  to  say: 

“In  die  uptown  district  of  Manhattan 
. . . women  were  in  a great  majority 

among  the  attendants In  the 

Roman  Catholic  churches  they  were  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole;  in  the  Protestant,  56.6 
per  cent.  Women  and  children  together 
made  up  78.4  per  cent,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  attendance  and  67  of  the  Prot- 
estant. The  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
churches  on  that  fine  November  Sunday 
was  only  29,288,  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  out  of  a total  population  of  the 
district  estimated  at  488,065.  In  the 
Catholic  churches  the  percentage  of  men 
was  about  26.5  per  cent. ; in  the 
Protestant,  about  82.9  per  cent. 

“At  all  times  the  pillar  of  the  Church 
has  been  the  faith  of  the  women,  but  prob- 
ably never  before  to  so  great  an  extent  as 


now. 


“The  fact  that  of  the  total  attendance 
62  per  cent.  . • • were  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  percentage  of  the  foreign  (church- 
goers) is  much  the  greater.  . . . 

“ It  is  suggestive  that  in  the  two  Chris- 
tian Science  churches  of  the  region,  the 
attendance  . . . was  more  than  a quarter 
of  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  17  Epis- 
copal churches,  and  was  only  a third  less 
than  the  aggregate  in  the  12  Baptist 
churches,  though  the  actual  Christian 
Science  membership  is  only  about  one- 
seventh  that  of  the  Episcopal  and  one- 
third  that  of  the  Baptist.  ... 

“ The  statistics  as  a whole  are  a repeated 
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demonstration  of  the  fact  that  in  New 
York,  as  in  London,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  are  neglectful  of 
public  religious  worship/’* 

Less  judicial  and  restrained  is  the  tone 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anson  P.  Atterbury, 
president  of  the  Federation  of  Churches. 
Dr.  Atterbury,  who  recently  headed  a 
learned  commission  to  lay  the  problem  of 
non-church-going  before  President  Roose- 
velt for  his  remedial  touch,  gives  vent  to 
his  opinion  in  words  which  surely  would 
never  be  permitted  from  a critic  outside 
the  pale.  Says  he: 

* This  city  (New  York)  is  becoming  a 
nest  of  infidels.  It  is  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  a terrible  religious  disruption. 
Unless  the  Christian  people  of  the  nation 
rise  to  its  rescue,  the  metropolis  is 
doomed!  . . . 

“The  situation  now  is  terrible. 
Churches  are  decreasing  in  number  and 
power  as  the  population  of  the  great  ci ty 
grows.  Commercialism  has  crowded  out 
Christianity.  . . 

Not  only  Christianity,  he  might  have 
added,  but  other  faiths  as  well — the  relig- 
ious idea  as  a whole.  Current  opinion 
has  it  that  the  Jews  hold  with  singular  ten- 
acity to  their  faith  under  all  circum- 
stances; but  current  opinion  here  is  mis- 
taken. Scientific  thought  and  the  stress 
of  industrial  exploitation  have  under- 
mined even  the  Hebraic  conservatism, 
until  now  an  astonishing  number  of  Jews 
rarely  if  ever  see  the  inside  of  a syna- 
gogue. According  to  figures  given  by  the 
New  York  Times , for  April  81,  1907,  63 
per  cent,  of  Jewish  families  do  not  attend 
worship,  as  against  88  per  cent  of  Prot- 
estant, and  5.7  per  cent,  of  Roman 
Catholic  families. 

The  Times  emphasizes  two  other  points 
of  importance  in  this  same  issue:  first, 
that  during  the  past  50  years  the  number 
of  churches  as  compared  with  the  growth 
of  population  has  suffered  a great  decline; 
and,  second,  that  the  property-holdings  of 

*LHerary  Digest , December  5,  1008.  Present 
conditions  are  rery  probably  worse  than  they  were 
fire  years  ago,  when  these  figures  were  compiled. 


religious  bodies  as  a whole  have  vastly 
increased.  In  1850  there  was  one  Prot- 
estant church  for  about  eveiy  1,000  of 
population,  while  to-day  in  many  urban 
districts  the  average  is  not  over  one  per 
, 10,000,  with  an  average  of  one  per  6,500. 
As  population  grows  and  secular  educa- 
tion increases,  religious  interest  wanes. 

The  monetary  and  property-interests  of 
the  Church,  as  though  to  offset  decreasing 
spiritual  grasp,  show  a strong  upward 
tendency.  According  to  statistics  of  the 
Federation  of  Churches,  never  have  relig- 
ious bodies  in  America  been  so  rich  as 
to-day.  The  article  quoted  above  con- 
tains this  direct  statement  of  financial  con- 
ditions: 

“ The  Church  is  plethoric  with  material 
wealth.  In  New  York  City  alone  the 
churches  own  at  least  $804,000,000,  which 
is  exempt  from  taxation.  . . . But  now 
that  the  Church  is  gorged  with  property, 
it  finds  it  no  longer  has  a hold,  either  spir- 
itual or  material,  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people.  They  reject  its  call  and  its 
forms;  they  give  little  attention  to  its 
teachings.  • . . Not  all  the  individual 
churches  are  rich.  On  the  contrary  . . . 
many  churches  have  a precarious  time  of 
it.  But  this  also  arises  from  the  fact  that 
their  congregations  have  dwindled. 
Viewed  as  a whole,  the  Church  is  now 
vastly  richer  in  property  than  it  ever  was. 
Never  were  there  such  splendid  edifices  of 
worship;  the  accompaniments,  equip- 
ment, style  and  clerical  salaries” — of  the 
larger  churches,  be  it  understood — “are 
more  sumptuous  and  commanding  than 
ever  before.  . . . While,  however,  the 
Church’s  material  interests  have  bounded 
forward  in  increase  of  its  real-estate 
values,  in  costliness  of  structures  and  in 
extent  of  endowments,  its  claim  on  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  masses  has  corre- 
spondingly declined. 

“ The  little  brick  church  of  a century  or 
fifty  years  ago  was  better  filled  propor- 
tionately and  exercised  far  greater  influ- 
ence than  many  of  our  present  capacious 
and  impressive  temples  of  worship.” 

The  underlying  social  causes  of  these 
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great  general  tendencies  in  the  modem 
church — the  loss  of  church  membership 
and  attendance,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  the  atrophy  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  leadership — must  all  possess 
keen  interest  to  the  student  of  present-day 
conditions;  but  any  attempt  to  set  forth 
these  causes  would  lead  us  into  a discus- 
sion far  beyond  the  permissible  limits  of  a 
single  article.  These  causes,  or  such  of 
them  as  may  be  analyzed  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  I shall  hope  to  treat  at 
some  length  in  a subsequent  article.  For 
the  time  being  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  groundwork  of  the  subject,  the 
skeleton  of  facts  upon  which  our  later  the- 
orizings may  be  constructed.  And  as  the 
last  great  category  of  such  facts,  now  that 
we  have  finished  with  the  laity,  we  should 
consider  the  relation  of  the  clergy  itself  in 
regard  to  the  church-problem.  What 
kind  of  leadership  is  the  Church  enjoying; 
what  sort  of  ministerial  timber  is  now 
being  hewn  out  to  replace  that  which  must 
go  the  way  of  all  timber  whether  sound  or 
flawed  ? 

nr. 

To  begin  with,  the  Church  is  hard  put 
to  get  timber  of  any  reputable  sort,  not 
only  here  but  also  abroad.  The  German 
situation  is  well  known,  where  (save  in  the 
Catholic  Church)  there  has  been  observed 
a most  marked  falling  off  in  theological 
students.  In  England  the  clergy  are  in  no 
such  ideal  position  as  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  the  profession  would  seem  especially 
attractive.  It  might  deter  the  ambitious 
candidate  to  reflect  that  in  the  past  ten 
years  over  one  hundred  English  clergy- 
men (among  them  several  Doctors  of 
Divinity)  have  been  admitted  to  alms- 
houses as  paupers ; that  of  all  the  Episco- 
pal ministers  in  the  country,  6,000  receive 
less  than  £5  a week  and  the  great  major- 
ity much  less.* 

At  home  we  find  abundant  evidence 
that  the  profession  is  waning.  The  theo- 

*As$ociated  Sunday  Magazines,  November  4, 
1006. 


logical  seminaries  very  generally  report 
a falling  off  in  candidates — witness 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Andover.  This 
latter  place,  “ which  has  already 
graduated  more  than  3,000  ministers, 
now  has  all  told  less  than  a score  of 
students.  It  is  well  equipped,  it  has 
money,  it  has  professors,  it  has  prestige,  it 
has  everything  except  life.  Smitten  with 
decay,  its  death  is  only  a question  of 

time.”t 

So  marked  is  this  tendency  that  it  has 
evoked  more  than  one  Jeremiah  from 
clerical  and  other  sources.  Under  the 
caption  “ Churches  Can ’t  Get  Ministers,*' 
the  Philadelphia  Press , for  January  5, 
1907,  says: 

“Sincere  alarm  is  being  expressed  by 
religious  teachers  all  over  the  country  and 
in  Europe  at  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

“ Theological  seminaries  of  practically 
all  bodies  are  graduating  smaller  classes 
than  formerly,  and  the  numbers  of  those 
entering  the  seminaries  give  no  hope  for 
any  substantial  increase  in  graduates  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

“So  marked  is  this  decline  that  grave 
fears  are  held  as  to  the  possibility  of  keep- 
ing churches  supplied  with  ministers. 
Many  men  who  in  former  times  would 
have  entered  the  theological  seminaries 
are  now  fitting  themselves  for  settlement- 
workers  and  for  other  social  work  of 
various  kinds. 

“It  is  pointed  out  that  even  now  the 
supply  does  not  equal  the  demands  of  the 
churches  The  latest  available  statistics 
of  all  religious  bodies  in  the  United  States 
gave  the  total  number  of  churches,  all 
bodies,  at  199,972,  and  the  total  number 
of  ministers  at  152,575.  In  other  words, 
there  are  scarcely  more  than  three  minis- 
ters for  eveiy  four  churches.  . . . Unless 
conditions  change,  the  plan  of ' supplying* 
may  have  to  be  extended,  and  may  even 
readi  city  churches.  . . . 

“ Since  1900  the  ministerial  supply  in 

f Communication,  “Why  Young  Men  Do  n*t 
Enter  the  Ministry,”  the  Kev.  H.  A.  WestnsU,  in 
Boston  Hearid,  May  26,  bylOOT. 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  declined  8 per  cent., 
and  in  the  Church  of  England  IS  per  cent. 
These  percentages  of  decline  are  said  not 
to  be  so  large  as  they  were  in  the  five  years 
preceding  1900,  and  there  is  little  justifi- 
cation of  some  alarmists  that  there  has 
been  a falling  off  of  75  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  author- 
ities hold  that  the  number  of  candidates 
(for  the  ministry)  is  now  no  more  than 
two-thirds  of  what  it  was  a decade  ago." 

The  Press  adds : “ This  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  ministers  and 
the  number  of  churches  is  seen  in  very 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  denominations. 
Baptists,  for  instance,  have  52,919 
churches  and  only  87,061  ministers. 
Disciples  of  Christ  have  11,088  churches 
and  6,475  ministers;  Lutherans,  18,878 
churches  and  7,585  ministers;  Presby- 
terians, all  bodies,  have  15,702  churches 
and  12,650  ministers;  Episcopalians, 
with  7,146  churches,  have  but  5,109 
clergymen.  The  Reformed  Churches 
have,  1,970  ministers  to  2,586  churches. 
United  Brethren  have  4,407  churches  and 
but  2,185  ministers.  There  are  but  few 
exceptions  among  American  religious 
bodies  to  this  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  churches  and  ministers.  A 
notable  one,  however,  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  has  11,687  churches  and 
14,104  clergymen." 

By  way  of  direct  corroborative  evidence, 
the  recent  Report  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly  (held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio),  possesses  considerable  interest.  In 
this  report  the  following  statements 
occur: 

"The  Board  has  been  made  aware  that 
its  solicitude  over  the  present  period  of 
decline  in  the  number  and  quality  of  can- 
didates presenting  themselves  for  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  is  shared  by  the  boards  of 
education  of  other  denominations.  Word 
has  come  from  the  Episcopal,  Methodist 
and  Lutheran  bodies  that  the  falling  off, 
so  noticeable  a few  years  ago,  is  begin- 


ning to  have  its  direct  effect  on  the 
Church. 

"Dissatisfaction  is  felt  in  many  quar- 
ters over  the  inability  of  the  churches  to 
secure  the  highest  type  of  consecrated 
manhood  for  the  ministry.  Pulpit  vacan- 
cies for  distressingly  long  periods  are  more 
and  more  noticeable,  and  complaints  are 
heard  from  committees  on  pulpit  supply 
as  to  their  inability  to  fill  satisfactorily  the 
places  of  those  who  are  dropping  from  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry. 

"It  is  with  grave  concern  that  the 
Church  at  large  should  know  of  the  facts 
that  in  thirty  evangelical  theological  sem- 
inaries in  our  country,  the  Church  is  about 
400  men  short  of  the  number  studying  ten 
years  ago,  despite  the  country’s  increase 
of  8,000,000  in  population.  There  are 
one-third  less  men  studying  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  Presbyterian  Church  than  ten 
years  ago  . . . (when)  there  was  one 
candidate  for  every  640  church  members, 
while  to-day  there  is  one  candidate  for 
every  1,240  members. 

" Is  it  not  therefore  incumbent  upon  the 
Church  to  engage  in  importunate  prayer 
in  behalf  of  the  sons  of  the  Church,  that 
more  of  them  may  be  led  ...  to  conse- 
crate their  talent  to  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry?" 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  received 
reports  from  ten  Methodist  conferences 
in  Illinois  and  neighboring  states  at  which 
the  subject  of  pulpit  supply  was  discussed 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  unless 
quick  action  were  taken  there  would  be  a 
dearth  of  preachers.  What  may  be 
regarded  as  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
present  tendency  comes  from  the  Des 
Moines  Chnference,  held  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  it  was  reported  that 
87  of  the  217  pulpits  were  vacant  because 
of  the  insufficient  salary,  whereas  ten 
years  ago  there  were  ten  more  preachers 
than  pulpits  in  the  conference. 

Along  with  the  numerical  decline  of 
candidates  comes  a decadence  of  intellec- 
tual quality.  The  Church  no  longer  is 
attracting  to  herself  the  minds  of  largest 
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caliber  and  finest  quality,  as  formerly. 
The  preaching-days  of  Beecher,  Talmage, 
Phillips  Brooks  and  other  great  pulpiteers 
are  no  longer  with  us.  Of  our  modem 
and  lesser  lights,  which  one  is  a household 
word  ? Where  now  are  the  full-page  ser- 
mons which  our  Monday  newspapers 
used  to  spread  before  us  almost  if  not 
quite  in  their  entirety  ? How  many  of  us 
fed  that  we  have  suffered  loss  in  happen- 
ing to  skip  the  meager  reports  of  church 
doings  now  supplied  by  the  press  ? Is  it 
not  true  that  the  utterances  of  the  dergy 
as  a whole  have  become  singularly  impo- 
tent to  lead  current  thought  in  either  relig- 
ious or  social  matters  ? 

v. 

The  conduding  word  need  not  be  long. 
All  indications  whether  in  the  fidd  of 
church-membership,  attendance,  pulpit- 
supply  or  public  influence  point  with 
entire  unanimity  toward  a present  and  a 
steadily-accderating  decadence  of  church 
institutions  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  situation  here  at  home  is  becoming 
acute — so  acute,  in  fact,  that  with  no  very 
good  claim  can  we  describe  the  United 
States  as  technically  a Christian  nation  at 
all.  Only  three-eighths  of  us  are  church- 
members,  and  of  that  fraction  very  many 
are  only  nominally  so,  with  neither  faith 
nor  interest  in  the  church.  “ I should  not 
say  that  our  nation  is  in  any  sense  a Chris- 
tian nation,”  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Silverman.  u The  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  Christians.  The 
majority  bdong  to  the  various  other  rdig- 
ions,  or  are  members  of  no  religion  at  all. 
There  are  over  40,000,000  people  in  this 


country  who  are  not  Christians;  and  by 
what  right  can  we  call  the  nation  Chris- 
tian?” 

The  answer  most  commonly  made,  of 
course,  is  that  our  whole  ethical  life  and 
thought,  irrespective  of  creed,  is  so  deeply 
tinged  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Nazarene 
that  we  may  be  excellent  Christians  in  the 
broad  use  of  the  word,  yet  have  no  church 
affiliations.  This  point  is  not  here  under 
discussion,  nor  are  the  various  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  universal  abandon- 
ment in  so  striking  a manner  of  an  interest 
in  formal  and  orthodox  faith — an  aban- 
donment shown  even  in  the  failing  of 
" Free  Thought”  to  hold  the  public  inter- 
est. The  ex-editor  of  a now  defunct  Free 
Thought  magazine,  which  languished  for ' 
some  years  before  its  death,  told  me  not 
long  ago  that  dogmatic  religion  was  no 
longer  even  a live  enough  issue  to  support 
an  effective  opposition — that  people  were 
simply  not  interested  to  attack  or  defend 
it  as  formerly.  I believe  that  is  quite 
symptomatic  of  the  situation,  a situation 
characterized  by  so  keen  an  observer  as 
Rabbi  Fleischer  as  one  where  “ honest, 
unadulterated  and  unrationalized  accept- 
ance of  the  existing  formulations  of  faith 
grows  less  and  less.”  The  causes  of  all 
this,  I repeat,  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
They  must  be  considered  later,  if  justice 
is  to  be  done  them.  For  the  present  it 
seems  quite  within  the  facts  to  say  that 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith,  the  Church  has  entered 
upon  a period  of  marked  decadence,  and 
that  dogmatic  religion  in  these  latter 
times  of  ours  has  “ fallen  on  evil  days.” 

George  Allan  England. 

Bryant 9s  Pond , Me . 
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By  Geobge  Herbert  Clarke. 


m 7*HY,  IT  turned  out  not  to  be  a 
VV  Tempest  at  all,”  lately  re- 
marked a friend  who  had  adventured 
through  the  play  for  the  first  time. 
And  that  is  precisely  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

“After  long  storms  and  tempests  overblowne 
The  sun  at  length  his  joyous  face  doth  deare,” 

sang  one  of  Shakespeare’s  gentlest 
friends,  Edmund  Spenser,  poet  of  Faery. 
And  the  master  of  the  English  drama 
has  shown  us  in  his  greatest  romantic 
comedy  how  true  is  this  of  human  life 
and  of  non-human  Nature.  Indeed,  the 
oneness  of  humanity  and  Nature  and 
Deity,  their  accordant  and  unified  sym- 
bolism, is  everywhere  suggested  in  44  The 
Tempest,”  alike  in  its  moments,  its 
movement,  and  its  motive.  Into  its 
higher,  serener  air  are  to  be  found  con- 
verging all  the  old,  familiar  currents  of 
life  and  thought, — the  light-hearted  joys 
of  44 A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream” 
and  44  Twelfth  Night,”  the  courage  and 
Best  of  the  historical  plays,  and  the 
cloudy  glooms  of 44 Lear”  and  "Hamlet,” 
and  all  of  these  are  here  made  tributary 
to  one  end, — the  justifying  of  the  idea 
of  a God  of  goodness.  Not  that  the 
earlier  plays  are  less  than  this — indeed, 
in  some  instances  they  are  much  stronger 
both  structurally  and  dramatically — but 
Shakespeare  seems  here  to  be  but  little 
concerned  with  his  responsibilities  as 
playwright  (he  follows  the  classical  uni- 
ties, it  would  appear,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  mechanical  preoccupa- 
tions as  far  as  possible),  and  much  con- 
cerned with  the  final  rounding  of  his 
philosophy  of  life.  If  "Hamlet”  says 
No  where  "A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”  says  Yes,  "The  Tempest,” 
for  its  part,  utters  Yes  once  again,  but 
it  is  not  the  old  Yes  of  care-free  youth. 


The  Shakespeare  of  44 The  Tempest” 
seems  to  remind  the  Shakespeare  of 
"Hamlet”  and  "Lear”  that  there  is  a 
wistful  breath  of  would-be  utterance 
in  the  great  tragedies  that  must  now  be 
given  its  opportunity,  a silver  lining  that 
must  yet  become  the  means  and  minister 
of  a spreading  glory.  And  44  The  Tem- 
pest” is  the  opportunity  and  the  glory. 

We  enter  die  region  of  enchantment 
in  the  first  act  through  the  gateway  of 
reality,  and  in  the  last  act  we  are  to 
regain  reality  through  enchantment’s 
aid.  Life  is  one,  Shakespeare  seems  to 
say,  whether  known  or  unknown,  but 
its  meanings  will  never  be  sounded  by 
those  of  scoffing  and  unbelieving  spirit. 
The  mystery  and  the  holiness  of  life,  its 
vision  and  its  reminiscence,  are  purely 
symbolic. 

“ . . . like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  doud-capp’d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a rack  behind.  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a sleep.” 

As  Prospero  typifies  Providence, — a 
progressive,  dynamic  Providence,  who, 
in  the  climax  of  his  force-power,  rises 
into  a higher  love-power  through  a 
wonderful  expression  of  self-renuncia- 
tion; so  Ariel  typifies  the  light  and 
aspirant  in  Nature  and  humanhood ; 
and  Caliban  their  baser  and  darker 
instincts.  Service  is  sacred  to  the  best 
in  Ariel,  but  so  is  opportunity;  service 
is  repugnant  to  Caliban,  because  he  has 
not  yet  understood  that  opportunity 
comes  through  service,  that  there  is  no 
freedom  save  moral  freedom,  and  that 
moral  freedom  has  to  be  earned  and 
struggled  for.  Caliban’s  drunkenly  tri- 
umphant song  of  rebellion  contrasts 
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thus  strangely  with  Arid’s  lyric  lilt  of 
hope: 

“Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a cowslip’s  bell  I lie; 

There  I couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat’s  back  I do  fly 
After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I lire  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.” 

Upon  these  questions,  and  those  of 
the  remoter  meanings  of  evil  and  the 
redemptive  joys  of  love  and  loyal  friend- 
ship Shakespeare  touches  slightly  indeed, 
but  very  surely  and  sympathetically. 
His  finale  is  one  of  universal  restoration. 
Prospero  recovers  his  dukedom;  Alonzo 


his  son;  Ferdinand  his  father;  Miranda 
the  real  world;  Gonzalo  his  friend; 
Arid  his  freedom;  Caliban  his  isle; 
the  Boatswain  and  Captain  their  ship; 
and  Sebastian  and  Antonio,  presumably, 
their  better  selves.  Hate  turns  out  to 
be  but  a mask  of  love’s,  evil  but  a way 
to  good,  failure  and  misfortune  a means 
of  progress.  The  spiritual  insight  of 
the  great  master  is  nowhere  more  mov- 
ing and  inspiring  than  in  this  moment 
God  is,  comes  Shakespeare’s  quiet  word, 
and  life  is;  and  God  is  for  life,  and  life 
for  God. 

George  Herbert  Clarke. 

Macon,  Qa. 


THE  PEOPLING  OF  CANADA. 

By  Frank  Vrooman. 


AT  THE  close  of  the  Civil  War 
Northwestern  Canada  was  as 
much  of  a wilderness  as  was  the  American 
Great  West  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase.  Indeed,  it  was  more  so,  for 
had  not  St.  Louis  been  for  a long  time  the 
seat  of  the  new  civilization,  and  had  not 
Daniel  Boone  gone  three  hundred  miles 
west  of  there  because  the  state  he  founded 
was  over-populated  at  ten  to  a square 
mile  ? In  the  middle  sixties  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Territory  was  still  no  part  of  Canada. 
Millions  of  buffalo  trod  the  grass  and 
wild  flowers  into  the  soil  which  is  now 
making  ready  for  one  of  the  greatest 
granaries  in  die  world.  The  Indian  fol- 
lowed the  buffalo.  The  fur-trader  fol- 
lowed the  Indian.  Winnipeg  was  but  a 
trading-post.  There  was  scarcely  a city 
or  village  Jexcepting  the  trading  settle- 
ments between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Pacific.  This  was  about  one  generation 
ago.  Indeed,  there  was  no  Dominion  of 
Canada  before  1867.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  has  been  made  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  fact,  one  of  the  great  indirect 


results  of  that  war  was  the  confederation 
of  Canada.  The  doctrine  of  State’s 
Rights  had  been  handled  pretty  freely  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  and  Canada  was  not 
slow  to  learn  that  in  union  there  is 
strength.  Canada  escaped  the  mistake 
of  the  thirteen  original  jealous  colonies 
and  later  of  the  Southern  States,  and, 
excepting  British  Columbia,  gave  all 
power  to  the  Central  Government  at 
Ottawa,  not  delegated  to  the  provinces. 
This  is  a vast  improvement  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  which  takes  only  such 
powers  as  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  States. 
There  are  no  vacuums  in  the  interstices 
in  Canadian  politics  where  offending 
corporations  may  hide,  crossing  the  neu- 
tral right  of  way  between  state  and  nation. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  in  the  United 
States  that  the  years  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  are  scarcely  more  than  those  of 
a single  generation  of  men  and  that  its 
years  must  be  nearly  as  many  again,  or 
another  generation,  before  it  reaches  a 
paltry  three  score  years  and  ten.  How 
brief  a span  in  the  history  of  nations! 
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How  fleeting  a moment  in  the  history  of 
mankind  f 

Manitoba  was  admitted  to  the  Con- 
federation in  1870,  British  Columbia  in 
1871,  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873,  and 
in  1882  tiie  Northwest  Territories  of 
Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Athabasca  and  Sas- 
katchewan were  organized  with  local 
administration  at  Regina.  These  terri- 
tories, now,  since  September  1,  1905, 
the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatch- 
ewan, were  in  the  days  of  our  “school 
geography”  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  or 
Rupert’s  Land.  The  resources  of  the 
country  were  beginning  to  be  known 
through  the  phenomenal  results  of  agri- 
culture in  Manitoba,  and  even  before 
Confederation  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
this  vast  and  fertile  tract  out  from  under 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  ownership 
and  control.  Successful  negotiations  in  1886 
— approved  by  the  Canadian  Parliament 
in  1869,  led  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
in  consideration  of  certain  lands  near 
their  trading  posts  and  J03OO,OOO  ster- 
ling to  surrender  to  Canada  this  wide 
domain.  Out  of  the  surveys  that  fol- 
lowed these  negotiations  grew  the  first 
Rid  or  Red  River  Rebellion,  which 
resulted  largely  from  the  want  of  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  Surveyors  on 
tiie  one  hand  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
half-breeds  on  the  other. 

Seven  treaties  were  made  with  the 
Indian  Tribes  between  1871  and  1877, 
who  received  reservations  and  annuities 
of  moneys  and  benefits  for  transferring 
their  immemorial  sovereignty  to  the  Can- 
adian Government.  To  the  honor  of  the 
name  and  fame  of  Canada,  these  treaties 
have  been  faithfully  kept,  so  that  for  the 
Indian  relations  of  this  Dominion  no 
Canadian  ever  wore  the  blush  of  shame. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  history  of 
the  Indians  north  of  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
ld  has  been  radically  different  from  that 
of  the  Indians  south  of  it.  One  need  not 
ask  why,  when  one  knows  that  not  only 
Canada  but  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
has  kept  faith  with  the  Indian.  No  one 
who  has  ever  travded  through  the 


farther  north  and  had  dose  associations 
with  the  northern  Indians  and  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company  need  be  told  of  the 
secret  of  their  success  of  two  and  a half 
centuries.  If  the  Honorable  Adven- 
turers of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  have  made 
great  dividends  in  fur,  they  have  yidded 
security  and  comfort  to  the  Indian  Tribes, 
and  to  Canada,  peace. 

The  second  and  more  serious  Rid 
Rebellion  in  the  eighties  grew  out  of  a 
situation  very  similar  to  the  first.  Per- 
haps more  than  to  any  other  one  agency, 
credit  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  this 
insurrection  is  due  to  Sir  Adolphe  Caron, 
now  a resident  of  Ottawa  and  Quebec, 
an  able  lawyer  and  a charming  host,  who 
for  the  exercise  of  a brilliant  military  tal- 
ent while  Minister  of  Militia  at  the  time 
of  the  second  Rid  uprising,  probably  by 
his  foresight,  decision  and  despatch 
saved  Canada  a long  and  bloody  war. 
For  this  signal  service  he  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  for  eighteen 
years  Minister  of  the  Crown,  until  the 
Liberals  came  into  power. 

The  British  North  American  Act  of 
1867,  under  which  the  former  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  became  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  made  provision  in  general  terms 
for  the  addition  of  that  vast  and  fertile 
area  which  both  the  Indians  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for  their  own 
profit,  had  been  so  long  discouraging  for 
purposes  of  settlement  and  agriculture. 
The  farmer  drives  the  fur-bearing  animals 
away,  and  the  furs  of  Canada  have  been 
for  two  and  a half  centuries  practically 
the  sole  wealth  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  The  frozen 
spaces  and  the  inhospitable  wastes  of  the 
“Great  Lone  Land”  were  the  bugbears 
kept  well  to  the  front  before  the  world, 
and  it  was  not  until  about  eleven  years 
ago  that  any  great  movement  set  in 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  western  por- 
tion of  it.  This  was  when  the  Liberal 
Party  came  into  power. 

On  September  the  first,  1905,  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  were  added  to  the 
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provinces  of  Canada.  These  provinces 
were  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, Alberta,  Assiniboia,  Athabasca  and 
Saskatchewan,  with  63,523,000,  57,177,- 
600,  153,260,000  and  69,200,000  acres 
respectively.  Alberta,  the  new  province, 
comprises  now  Alberta  Territory,  the 
western  part  of  Athabasca  to  the  sixtieth 
degree  parallel  which  is  also  the  northern 
boundary  of  British  Columbia,  and  a 
strip  off  the  western  part  of  Assiniboia 
and  Saskatchewan.  Saskatchewan,  the 
new  province,  comprises  the  part  of  the 
old  Territories  of  Saskatchewan  and 
Assiniboia  to  the  Manitoba  boundary 
line  and  the  eastern  part  of  Athabasca. 
These  two  provinces  are  principalities, 
each  larger  than  France,  both  nearly  as 
large  as  Alaska.  Each  is  five  times  the 
area  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  combined,  and 
on  the  maps  of  both  you  could  lay  the 
maps  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky  and  throw  in  the  New 
England  States. 

The  mere  element  of  bigness  is  of  itself 
striking,  almost  startling,  but  it  is  not  so 
interesting  as  some  further  facts,  con- 
cerning this  latest  opened  and  last  great 
virgin  arable  area  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  most  striking  features 
of  this  wonderland  are  the  facts  that 
there  b surprisiugly  little  unavailable  soil 
and  that  nearly  all  of  it  b so  wonderfully 
fertile.  While  the  wheat  crops  in  the 
United  States  in  one  year  averaged  14.5 
busheb  to  the  acre,  those  of  Manitoba 
averaged  26  and  the  Territories  25. 
Thb  b a fair  average  comparison  of 
amounts.  But  the  Canadian  wheat  b 
better  than  ours.  No.  1 Manitoba 
wheat  has  become  famous  and  millers  buy 
it  to  mix  with  our  American  wheat  for  the 
best  flours.  The  old  Territory  of  Sas- 
katchewan had  alone  50,000,000  acres 
which  can  all  produce  No.  1 Manitoba 
wheat,  and  all  thb  will  be  under  cultiva- 
tion in  a few  years.  At  the  very  low 
average  of  twenty  busheb,  that  would 
give  a billion  busheb  a year.  In  the  two 
present  provinces  with  Manitoba  are 


171.000. 000  acres  of  wheat  lands — all 
capable  of  producing  much  the  highest 
grade  of  wheat  the  world  has  yet  known. 
When  we  consider  that  Canadian  freights 
are  cheaper  to  Europe;  that  farmers  can 
sell  worn-out  land  for  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars  an  acre  in  the 
United  States  and  buy  for  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  in  Canada  that  which  will  pro- 
duce forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  wheat  of 
a better  quality,  b it  any  wonder  they  are 
leaving  us? 

Great  Britain  imports  in  wheat  and 
flour  the  equivalent  of  200,000,000  bush- 
eb of  grain  annually.  The  old  territory 
of  Saskatchewan,  while  feeding  Canada, 
could  feed  Great  Britain  and  France  and 
the  German  Empire  and  have  wheat  to 
spare.  And  thb  b less  than  a third  of 
the  capacity  of  the  new  Northwest  with 
its  171,000,000  acres  of  wheat  lands. 

The  agricultural  population  of  a coun- 
try b the  most  useful  and  the  most  valu- 
able. When  we  consider  that  from  St 
Paul  alone,  with  their  many  household 
goods,  horses  and  cattle,  at  times  one 
thousand  American  farmers  a week  have 
been  trekking  across  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier, and  when  we  remember  what  b com- 
ing in  at  Castle  Garden, — we  pause. 
Thb  American  invasion  has  been  going  on 
now  with  increasing  volume,  for  some 
years  preemption  entries  alone  reaching 
60,000  a year. 

There  was  scarcely  any  interest  in  the 
Canadian  West  until  Clifford  Sifton  took 
the  helm  of  the  Interior  Department 
The  movements  he  inaugurated  regard- 
ing immigration  and  transportation  are 
the  movements  that  have  created  the 
great  Northwest  of  to-day.  He  was 
Attorney-General  of  Manitoba  before  he 
was  appointed  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  the 
youngest  member  excepting  the  Prime 
Minbter  of  what  Mr.  Stead  has  called  the 
most  effective  and  business-like  Cabinet 
of  modern  times.  When  the  great  North- 
west is  supporting  a population  of 

50.000. 000  people,  as  it  can  and  will  do, 
yonder  they  will  Jhink  of  Clifford  Sifton 
as  indeed  the  M father  of  hb  country”  for 
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he  has  been  the  creator  of  the  new  North- 
west. 

Clifford  Sifton  is  one  of  the  great  con- 
structive statesmen  of  Canada,  one  of  the 
architects  and  builders  of  the  New  Can- 
ada, the  Canada  to  which  his  chief  and 
colleague  referred  recently  when  he  said : 
“If  the  .nineteenth  century  was  the  cen- 
tury of  the  United  States  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  century  of  Canada.” 

When  Mr.  Sifton  took  the  reins,  the 
white  population  of  Manitoba  was  about 

210.000.  That  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories, now  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  about 

90.000.  As  matters  stood  at  that  time, 
there  was  practically  no  substantial 
increase  in  the  population  of  Manitoba 
and  the  Territories:  the  movement  out 
being  just  about  as  great  as  the  move- 
ment inwards.  Any  addition  from  the 
outside  was  largely  the  result  of  a small 
movement  from  Eastern  Canada,  princi- 
pally the  province  of  Ontario.  In  partic- 
ular, the  present  district  of  Alberta  was 
suffering  from  serious  stagnation.  Set- 
tlers had  begun  to  move  out  of  Alberta  in 
large  numbers  and  there  appeared  to  be  at 
that  time  no  immediate  prospect  of  any- 
thing better.  A careful  examination  of 
the  condition  of  affairs  showed  that  the 
main  difficulty  against  which  the  settlers 
had  to  contend  was  the  lack  of  a market 
for  anything  except  wheat,  which  was  not 
at  that  time  raised  in  Alberta  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  outward  move- 
ment and  the  stagnation  were  immedi- 
ately overcome  by  the  construction  of  the 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Railway.  It  furnished 
an  immediate  market  for  enormous  quan- 
tities of  coarse  grains  and  produce  raised 
in  Alberta,  and  in  one  short  season  raised 
the  whole  district  from  a state  of  financial 
stringency  to  one  of  comparative  com- 
fort. In  addition  to  the  temporary  relief 
that  was  afforded,  the  market  of  the  min- 
ing districts  of  Southern  British  Columbia 
was  permanently  rendered  available  for 
the  farmers  of  the  prairie  regions.  Thence- 
forward Alberta  has  been  prosperous 


and  has  attracted  settlement  in  a volume 
which  has  increased  year  by  year. 

The  southern  portion  of  Alberta  has 
also  largely  profited  by  the  development 
of  irrigation  works.  These  were  under- 
taken in  the  first  instance  by  an  irriga- 
tion company  headed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Galt, 
of  Montreal.  They  were  given  some 
assistance  and  encouragement  by  the 
Dominion  Government  and  constructed 
extensive  water  courses  and  engaged  in 
settlement  work  with  the  result  that  many 
thousands  of  settlers  have  been  brought 
in  and  settled  in  their  tract,  and  extensive 
farming  operations  are  now  carried  on 
where  nothing  in  the  nature  of  agricul- 
ture was  formerly  possible.  The  sugar- 
beet  industry,  established  at  Raymond, 
which  is  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  irrigation  work 
initiated  by  this  company. 

Later  on,  the  C.  P.  R.  was  induced  to 
accept  from  the  Dominion  Govemment- 
as  part  of  its  land  grant,  4,000,000  acres 
of  land,  which  is  practically  to  a large 
extent  arid,  and  which  requires  irrigation. 
The  company  was  induced  to  do  this  by 
the  results  of  the  Galt  Company’s  irriga- 
tion work.  The  C.  P.  R.  has  now  under- 
taken the  necessary  expenditure  and  this 
enormous  tract  is  already  artificially  irri- 
gated and  under  cultivation. 

The  two  questions  which  were  of 
importance  in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Western  Canada  were:  First — 
the  getting  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and,  second — furnishing  the  necessary 
railway  facilities. 

In  die  early  days  many  tracts  of  land 
were  settled  up,  and,  being  distant  from 
the  railway,  receiving  no  attention,  and 
having  no  prospect  of  any,  the  settlers 
gradually  abandoned  their  farms  and  left 
die  district  deserted.  This  had  occurred 
so  frequentiy  that  any  careful  observer 
must  have  been  convinced  that  a rapid 
development  of  transportation  facilities 
must  accompany  anything  in  the  nature 
of  active  colonization  work. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  first  thing 
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Mr.  Sifton  did  was  to  secure  agricultural 
settlers  in  large  numbers,  look  after  them 
upon  arrival  and  locate  them  upon  suit- 
/ able  lands.  Steps  had  then  to  be  taken 
to  see  that  they  were  not  left  without  any 
prospect  of  communication  and  facilities 
for  transporting  their  products. 

As  to  the  work  of  getting  settlers,  the 
whole  plan  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence.  They  were  procured  by  con- 
stant publication  and  advertising  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  Western  Canada 
as  a field  for  settlement.  A systematic 
and  determined  effort  was  made  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  world  that  North- 
western Canada  was  the  best  available 
place  for  intending  settlers  to  locate. 
This  was  done  by  the  use  of  every  possi- 
ble means  of  publicity,  newspapers,  cir- 
culars, pamphlets  and  publications  of 
every  description.  The  one  rule  that  was 
followed  in  all  publications  was  that  no 
writer  br  agent  was  permitted  to  over- 
state the  truth.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  after  eight  years  of  this  system- 
atic campaign  it  is  not  known  that  there 
is  a single  case  in  which  a settler  has  come 
to  Canada  and  afterwards  complained 
that  the  Government  publications  had 
misrepresented  the  facts. 

It  is  considered  that  the  money  which 
has  been  expended  has  been  econom- 
ically and  profitably  expended  because  it 
will  bring  about  an  enormous  develop- 
ment in  die  near  future  and  in  no  other 
way  could  the  attention  of  the  world  have 
been  convincingly  directed  to  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  country.  The 
Sifton  settlement  policy  has  been  carried 
on  upon  the  principle  that  the  land  itself  is 
of  no  value  to  the  Government  or  to  the 
people  as  a political  aggregation.  The 
value  of  the  land  consists  in  its  power  to 
profitably  support  a population,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  being  vastly  more  important 
to  have  a prosperous  settler  upon  a quar- 
ter section  of  land  producing  a certain 
amount  of  natural  wealth  year  by  year 
than  to  sell  the  land  to  some  person  who 
will  pay  interest  upon  the  capital  sum  rep- 
resented by  its  supposed  value  at  such  a 


price  as  under  ordinary  circumstances 
could  be  procured,  that  is,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  movement,  from  ttfro  dollars 
to  six  dollars  per  acre.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  phenomenal  increase  in 
the  prosperity  of  Canada  during  the  last 
few  years  has  been  due  to  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  West  as  it  is  actually 
taking  place  and  also  in  a considerable 
degree  to  the  confidence  in  the  future 
growth  of  the  country  engendered  by  the 
success  of  its  settlement  policy  and  the 
results  which  business  men  expect  to  flow 
from  it  in  the  future.  By  that  I mean 
that  the  business  men  have  engaged  in 
extensive  enterprises  and  resting  confi- 
dently on  their  belief  as  to  what  will  take 
place  in  the  future  they  have,  no  doubt, 
gone  further  than  they  would  have  gone, 
were  it  not  for  their  belief  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Canadian  commerce  likely 
to  take  place  as  a result  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  of  the  Northwest. 

The  settlers  have  been  the  best  advance 
agents  for  the  Government.  These  have 
been  uniformly  contented  and  satisfied, 
if  they  have  ever  done  any  farming  and 
known  what  good  soil  is,  the  discontented 
ones  being  a few  remittance  men  who 
have  never  succeeded  until  their  incomes 
ceased  and  they  had  to  “root”  or  “die.” 

It  has  been  said  that  soon  there  will  not 
be  a wheat  farm  more  than  nine  miles 
from  transportation.  Over  $800,000,000 
has  been  authorized  to  be  spent  on  new 
railroads,  all  of  which  has  grown  out  of 
the  Sifton  colonization  plan,  by  which 
the  inhabitable  and  cultivable  areas  of 
Canada  have  been  practically  doubled, 
and  in  which  its  population  in  another 
quarter  of  a century  will  have  been  mul- 
tiplied by  ten. 

The  net  result  of  the  Sifton  immigra- 
tion policy,  now  administered  with  great 
force  and  ability  by  Frank  Oliver,  the 
present  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  that 
the  tide  of  immigration,  which  began 
from  practically  nothing,  has  developed 
from  the  United  States  alone  to  five  thou- 
sand a month.  And  now  the  ten  years 
show  800,000  Americans  who  have 
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become  Canadian  farmers,  with  325,000 
from  Great  Britain  and  260,000  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  because  the 
Canadian  Government  was  not  afraid  to 
put  the  machinery  of  Government  behind 
the  task,  to  make  it  a national  concern. 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  work  has 
been  stronger  and  more  far-sighted  than 
at  first  it  seems.  It  has  been  a strong 
factor  in  helping  to  correct  a wrong 
world-tendency, — the  movement  away 
from  the  soil.  It  is  not  only  in  the  acres 
they  have  made  produce;  it  is  not  only 
in  the  men  and  wealth  this  work  has 
brought  to  Canada;  it  is  not  only  in  the 
growing  cities  and  railroads  and  national 
prosperity  which  have  followed  the  real- 
ization of  this  program.  They  have  laid 
the  foundations  for  a healthy  and  normal 
and  wholesome  civilization,  in  checking 
the  tendency  away  from  the  soil.  In 
every  civilized  nation  there  has  been  an 
alarming  tendency  from  the  farm  to  the 
factory.  Not  only  has  the  national  char- 
acter been  deteriorating  in  congested 
industrial  centers,  but  me  world  is  on 
the  point  of  making  more  goods  than  it 
can  consume.  A world-glut  of  goods  is 
due  about  the  time  Japan  and  China, 
with  their  hordes  of  cheap  labor,  are  in 
the  field,  equipped — and  then  a world- 
panic.  One  thing  only  can  check  this 
tendency,  though  this  will  not  solve  the 
whole  international  problem.  That  is 
the  return  to  the  soil.  And  nearly  half 
the  population  of  all  Canada  are  tilling 
the  soil.  'While  this  proportion  remains, 
and  while  there  are  but  few  large  and  con- 
gested and  reeking  centers  of  industrial- 
ism, where  millions  live  on  inherited 
wealth  or  on  their  wits,  and  other  mil- 
lions are  herded  together  with  a tenure  on 
life  through  the  precarious  law  of  supply 
and  demand — Canada,  next  to  the  soil, 
must  be  strong  and  sane  and  free. 

Canadian  statesmanship  has  made  a 
notable  and  worthy  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  progress.  But  what  is 
Great  Britain  doing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Canadian  statesmanship  ? What 
are  the  English  statesmen  doing  to  match 


the  splendid  policies  of  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier,  of  Mr.  Sifton  and  Mr.  Oliver? 

To  the  plain,  average  sense  of  the  plain, 
average  man,  it  ought  to  go  without  say- 
ing that  so  long  as  there  is  an  empty 
British  acre  capable  of  producing  braid, 
there  ought  not  to  be  an  empty  British 
stomach  clamoring  vainly  for  it.  If 
Great  Britain  were  ruled  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  Japanese  statesmanship,  the 
empty  hands  of  England  and  the  empty 
lands  of  Canada  would  somehow  get 
together — and  that  in  no  haphazard, 
blind  drift  of  fortuitous  concourses  of 
impecunious  human  atoms,  but  by  intel- 
ligent foresight  and  oversight  and  plan 
and  will. 

There  are  at  present  twice  as  many 
people  in  England  in  a state  of  chronic 
destitution  as  there  are  people  in  all  Can- 
ada, and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Great  Britain  that  there  is  any  vital 
relation  between  these  two  facts. 

It  has  not  been  long  since  there  were 
gigantic  demonstrations  in  London  of 
both  men  and  women  out  of  work  and 
out  of  bread,  who  sent  vast  committees  to 
Mr.  Balfour,  asking  relief.  This  worthy 
statesman  showed  the  palms  of  both 
hands  and  sent  them  away  to  shift  for 
themselves — and  to  starve — saying  noth- 
ing could  be  done,  while  English  banks 
were  rolling  with  uninvested  wealth  and 
British  lands  across  seas  were  growing 
bunch-grass  for  wandering  herds  which 
could  be  used  for  raising  food  for  the 
foodless  and  workless  millions  of  man- 
kind. 

It  so  happensfthat  onfthe  day  of  this 
writing  the  despatches  from'  London  are 
full  of  a threatened  railroad  strike.  They 
state  that  Mr.  Bell,  M.P.,  and  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Servants’  Society,  made 
the  statement  that  there  are  over  100,000 
men  employed  by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  are  paid  less  than 
five  dollars  a week.  The  railway  man- 
agers declare  they  are  receiving  so  many 
applications  for  these  prospective  empty 
jobs  that  their  clerks  cannot  handle  the 
mail.  And  yet  therejis  a long  editorial 
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in  the  same  paper  on  the  unequaled 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain.  Is  there 
not  something  wrong  here?  Something 
radically— perhaps  wickedly — wrong? 
Does  it  not  take  one’s  breath  out  of  one’s 
mouth,  while  shouting  for  the  continued 
supremacy  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization, 
to  think  that  here  is  the  apex  of  it,  the 
crown  and  glory  of  it  this  benign,  divine 
laissez-faire — 100,000  British  workmen 
receiving  less  than  five  dollars  a week 
and  countless  thousands  who  must  be 
worse  off,  if  they  are  ready  to  take  their 
jobs? 

Is  it  not  worth  drifting  England’s 
while  to  do  something  in  so  simple  a 
problem  of  common  humanity  and  com- 
monwealth, when  one  stone  will  kill  two 
birds  so  obviously  and  so  easily  ? 

Here  is  the  problem.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  stated  it  from 
the  British  standpoint — and  he  has,  of 
course,  done  his  duty  as  Premier  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do. 
Thirteen  million  English  people  being 
ground  to  powder  between  the  benign 
millstones  of  economic  laissez-faire . 
Only  he  has  not  stated  it  this  way.  That 
is  the  end  of  it.  Let  them  grind.  The 
weak  must  perish.  The  strong  must 
win.  The  race  is  to  the  swift,  the  battle 
to  the  strong.  Reason  is  divorced  from 
statecraft,  and  Chance,  the  blind  God, 
must  rule  the  world — excepting  Germany 
and  Japan — whose  statesmen  know  better 
than  to  sacrifice  to  an  exploded  academic 
idea  a potential  industrial  army  of  13,- 
000,000  people. 

England  is  facing  a stormy  future  with 
her  enemies  waxing  strong,  and  in  her 
own  congested  haunts  is  growing  up  a 


deteriorating  race — millions  of  men  and 
women  whose  standard  of  living  their 
rulers  refuse  to  raise,  whose  labor  they 
refuse  to  protect,  who  are  being  driven 
to  the  wall  by  the  organized  races  of 
mankind.  On  the  other  hand  hundreds 
of  millions  of  fertile  British  acres  are 
awaiting  the  plough  and  the  seed  and 
the  toil.  Who  will  help  them  together? 
Not  Mr.  Balfour.  Not  the  present 
Premier.  Not  laissez-faire — “every  fel- 
low for  himself”  England.  They  must 
beg  for  bread,  and,  what  is  more  pitiable, 
they  must  beg  for  work.  And  what  is 
even  yet  more  pathetic — tragic — they 
must  beg  for  work  which  their  brethren 
must  starve  to  quit.  If  there  is  no  divine 
reason  in  the  world,  there  should  be  no 
constructive  reason  in  politics.  It  is  the 
philosophy  of  atheism  and  anarchy- 
individualism.  Things  may  happen. 
They  must  never  be  brought  about.  The 
destinies  of  the  destitute  and  helpless 
must  be  left  to  the  whimsical  movements 
of  a blind,  unreasoning  chance. 

No  wonder  the  twentieth  century 
stretches  arms  out  to  Canada  and  con- 
structive nation-building,  where,  in  die 
vast  evolutionary  movement,  intelligence 
and  will  are  themselves  elements  of  the 
cosmic  process  by  which  the  work  of  a 
hundred  years  is  done  in  one  year — and 
done  better. 

Let  England  do  something  construct- 
ive, putting  into  the  hands  of  British 
subjects — not  allowing  to  go  by  default 
to  die  Japanese — the  splendid  resources 
of  Canadian  prairie  and  forest  and  fishery 
and  mine. 

Frank  Vrooman. 

Victoria , B.  C. 
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By  Hon.  Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin. 


NO  DOUBT  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  improve- 
ment. It  is  highly  probable  that  certain 
amendments  to  that  instrument,  if  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  would  receive  a 
majority  vote.  Unquestionably  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  directly  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states  would  be 
endorsed.  Very  likely,  in  view  of  the 
position  already  taken  by  many  of  the 
states,  the  substitution  of  popular  elec- 
tion for  appointment  of  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  also  be  approved. 

It  is  well-known,  however,  that  the 
alteration  of  the  National  Constitution  in 
any  particular  is  an  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult matter. 

But,  without  emphasizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  any  changes,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  full  consideration  whether  the 
admitted  failures  in  practical  operation 
of  our  form  of  government  may  not  be 
corrected  without  any  amendment  what- 
soever of  the  nation’s  organic  law. 

In  the  first  place,  a great  deal  is  still  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  wise  men  who  formed  the 
National  Constitution.  The  convention 
of  1787  was  characterized  necessarily  by 
compromise,  in  which,  many  think,  the 
democratic  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  sacrificed. 

But  sound  reasons  may  even  now  be 
given  for  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
several  departments  of  the  government 
and  for  the  methods  of  selecting  the  offic- 
ials who  compose  those  departments. 

For  example:  something  is  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  having  the  upper  and  lower 
branches  of  Congress  elected  in  a wholly 
diverse  manner.  Manifestly  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  voters  of  a state, 
and  of  representatives  by  the  voters  of 
Congressional  districts,  would  constitute 
the  two  bodies  much  more  alike  than  does 
the  present  arrangement. 


Again,  the  direct  election  of  a Presi- 
dent, instead  of  his  election  by  an  elec- 
toral college,  might  lead,  even  more  than 
at  present,  to  the  suppression  £of  the 
minority  vote  in  many  of  the  states. 

Finally,  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of 
United  States  judges,  has  given  a very 
able  judiciary,  perhaps  one  more  capable 
relatively  than  has  resulted  from  the 
nomination  of  state  judges  by  Jjparty 
conventions  and  their  election  by  party 
vote. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  May  it 
not  be  possible  to  retain  the  acknowledged 
advantages  of  the  present  system  and  at 
the  same  time  remove  those  features 
which  have  proved  so  highly  objection- 
able? 

This,  I believe,  can  be  done  more 
quickly,  and  perhaps  as  effectually, 
without  making  any  change  whatsoever 
in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  place  for  reform  legislation  to 
begin  is  with  the  election  of  file  national 
House  of  Representatives.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  method  of  selecting 
all  the  other  high  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment is  fixed  very  definitely  by  the 
organic  law. 

For  President,  “each  State  shall  ap- 
point, in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
may  direct,  a number  of  electors,  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and 
representatives  to  which  the  State  may 
be  entitled  in  the  Congress,”  etc. 

For  judges,  the  President  “shall  nomi- 
nate, and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  shall  appoint  . • . judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court” 

For  Senators:  “The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by 
the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years.” 

Tuming'now  to  the  method  of  electing 
representatives  in  Congress,  it  will  be 
198 
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found  that  a far  greater  latitude  is 
allowed.  Thus:  “The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people 
of  the  several  states;  and  the  electors  in 
each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  the  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture. 99  Also,  “the  times,  places  and 
manner  of  holding  elections  for  . . . 
representatives  shall  be  prescribed  in 
each  state  by  the  legislature  thereof; 
but  the  Congress  may  ai  any  time  by  law 
make  or  alter  such  requisitions .” 

In  other  words,  the  manner  of  electing 
representatives  in  Congress  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States  is  wholly  deter- 
minable by  Federal  law. 

The  election,  therefore,  not  of  Presi- 
dent, not  of  Federal  judges,  not  of 
United  States  Senators,  but  of  members 
of  Congress,  is  the  one  organic  reform 
which  can  be  affected  by  legislation 
without  any  change  of  die  National 
Constitution. 

In  the  smallest  States,  which  have  but 
one  member  each,  the  present  method 
of  choosing  him  is  the  best.  Like  the 
Governor,  he  represents  a majority  of 
all  the  qualified  electors  who  care  to 
visit  the  polls  and  vote.  But  when  we 
turn  to  die  larger  States,  which  elect 
from  two  to  thirty-seven  representatives, 
the  voters  of  the  respective  States  are  not 
represented  duly  in  Congress.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  people  of  a State  can 
be  fairly  represented  in  a legislative 
body  is  by  giving  to  each  group  of  voters 
holding  political  opinions  in  common 
its  proportional  share  of  that  body.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  a legislature 
should  be  like  an  exquisite  mirror 
reflecting  in  miniature  the  leading  political 
sentiments  of  the  people. 

The  National  House  can  be  made 
truly  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
several  States  by  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of  the  following  law,  a modifi- 
cation of  a bill  proposed  in  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress  by  Hon.  Tom.  L.  John- 
son of  Ohio. 


“Section  1.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  voted 
for  at  large  in  their  respective  States. 

“ Section  2.  Any  body  of  electors  in 
any  State,  which  polled  at  the  last 
preceding  Congressional  election  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  State,  or 
which  is  endorsed  by  a petition  of  voters 
amounting  to  one  per  cent,  of  such  total 
vote,  may  nominate  any  number  of 
candidates  not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
seats  to  which  such  State  is  entided  in 
the  House,  and  cause  their  names  to  be 
printed  on  an  official  ballot. 

“Section  3 Each  elector  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  one  person  and  no 
more;  and  the  votes  given  to  candidates 
shall  count  for  the  tickets  to  which  the 
candidates  belong,  a well  as  individ- 
ually for  the  candidate. 

“ Section  4.  The  sum  of  all  the  votes 
cast  for  all  candidates  in  any  State  shall 
be  divided  by  the  number  of  seats  to 
which  such  State  is  entitled,  plus  one, 
aqd  the  quotient  to  the  nearest  unit 
shall  be  known  as  the  quota  of  represen- 
tation. 

“ Section  5.  The  sum  of  all  the  votes 
cast  for  the  tickets  of  each  party  or 
political  body  nominating  candidates 
shall  be  severally  divided  by  the  quota 
of  representation  and  the  units  of  the 
quotients  thus  obtained  will  show  the 
number  of  representatives  to  which  each 
such  body  is  entitled;  and  if  the  sum  of 
such  quotients  be  less  than  the  number 
of  seats  to  be  filled  the  body  of  electors 
having  the  largest  remainder  after  divis- 
ion of  the  sums  of  the  votes  cast,  by  the 
quota  of  representation,  as  herein  speci- 
fied, shall  be  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy, 
and  so  on  until  all  the  vacancies  are 
filled. 

“Section  6.  The  candidates  of  each 
body  of  electors  nominating  candidates 
and  found  entitled  to  representation 
under  the  foregoing  rules,  shall  receive 
certificates  of  election  in  the  order  of  the 
votes  received,  a candidate  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  the  first  certifi- 
cate, and  so  on;  but  in  case  of  a tie. 
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with  but  one  vacancy  to  be  filled,  the 
matter  shall  be  determined  by  lot  be- 
tween the  candidates  so  tied. 

" Section  7.  If  a member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  die  or 
resign,  or  his  seat  become  vacant  for  any 
reason,  the  remainder  of  his  term  shall 
be  served  by  the  candidate  having  the 
next  highest  vote  of  the  body  of  electors 
to  which  such  member  belongs.” 

Apply  this  law  to  an  election  of  Con- 
gressmen in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which 
is  entitled  to  thirteen  members.  Each  of 
the  two  great  parties  would,  no  doubt, 
nominate  thirteen  candidates,  and  minor 
parties  may  nominate  as  many,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  some  group  or 
groups  formed  would  nominate  only  a 
few  candidates.  In  voting,  each  elector 
must  select  a single  name  from  the  forty 
or  fifty  which  may  appear  upon  his 
ballot.  Assume  that  votes  for  parties 
and  groups  are  cast  as  follows : 


Republican. . . 
Democratic. . . 
Prohibition!*! 

Socialist 

Group  One. . . 
Group  Two  . . 
Group  Three . 

Total 


230.000 
.220,000 

75.000 

50.000 

70.000 

35.000 

20.000 

700.000 


The  divisor  in  this  instance  would  be 
18  plus  1.  Dividing  the  total  vote  cast, 
700,000,  by  14,  the  quota  necessary  to 
elect  is  found  to  be  50,000.  The  number 
of  full  quotas  in  each  party  or  group 
would  be  as  follows : 


Republicans . . . 
Democrats. . . . 
Prohibitionists 

Socialists 

Group  One 


4 

.4 

.1 

.1 

.1 


Two  vacancies  remain  to  be  filled  from 
the  party  or  group  having  the  largest 
remainder.  These  are  "Group  Two” 
and  "Republican,”  with  remainders  re- 
spectively of  85,000  and  80,000.  Should 
one  of  the  thirteen  Congressmen  die 
before  the  close  of  the  session  his  place 
would  be  filled  by  the  candidate  from  the 
same  party  or  group  receiving  the  next 
highest  number  of  votes  at  the  election. 
In  practice  a tie  vote  and  consequent 
casting  of  lots  would  rarely  if  ever  occur. 


Indiana  is  a very  close  state  politically. 

In  the  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  however,  she 
was  represented,  or  rather  misrepresented, 
by  eleven  Republicans  and  two  Demo- 
crats, the  third  and  fourth  parties  having 
received  a very  small  number  of  votes. 

Under  the  proposed  system  the  two 
great  parties,  so  long  as  they  continued 
nearly  balanced,  would  be  represented 
about  equally  in  Congress.  As  indicated 
in  the  above  suppositious  distribution 
of  votes,  the  small  parties  would  get 
more  votes,  and  new  parties  given  die 
chance  of  electing  one  member,  would 
spring  up.  All  this,  however,  would  be 
for  the  voters  themselves  to  decide.  If 
the  old  parties  put  up  their  most  pop- 
ular men  as  candidates,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  Congressional  delegation 
would  be  divided  between  them.  The 
division,  in  any  event,  would  be  a just 
one  and  not,  as  now,  wholly  unequal. 

Think  of  the  last  Congress  with  only  * 
one  Democrat  from  New  Jersey,  one 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  Illi- 
nois! Turning  to  the  Southern  States 
we  find  the  situation  reversed, — and 
even  worse.  Whatever  this  condition 
of  things  may  be,  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  representative  government.  No 
wonder  that  corporations  dictate  nomina- 
tions and  control  elections  in  great 
numbers  of  congressional  districts. 

The  necessary  effect  of  the  above  law 
would  be  to  make  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a mirror  of  public  sentiment; 
to  compose  it  of  members  far  superior 
to  those  now  occupying  the  seats;  to 
continue  in  office  the  ablest  men,  so 
long  as  they  were  willing  to  serve;  to 
cause  them  to  be  completely  independent 
of  party,  or  boss  or  corporation;  to  do 
away  in  their  cases  with  all  temptation 
to  influence  either  nominations  or  elec- 
tions by  corrupt  practices. 

Furthermore,  and  most  desirably,  it 
would  break,  as  above  shown,  the  solid 
Democratic  South,  the  nearly  solid|Re- 
publican  New  England  and  the  all  too 
solidly  Republican  West  and  Center. 
With  a great  political  career  open  to  the 
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best  men  in  every  state,  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  would  easily  become  the 
wisest  legislative  body  known  to  the 
world,  ancient  or  modem. 

But  what  interests  us  is  the  manner  in 
which  a renovated  House  will  react  upon 
the  Senate,  the  Presidency  and  the 
Supreme  Court. 

An  almost  certain  consequence  of  the 
law  outlined  above  will  be  to  render  the 
National  House  of  Representatives  less 
partisan.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
assume  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
neither  the  Republican  party  nor  any 
other  party  would  have  a clear  majority 
of  the  members.  More  than  this,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  who  were 
elected  upon  a regular  party  ticket 
would  be  wholly  independent  of  party 
dictation.  In  other  words,  there  would 
be  a new  alignment  of  members  upon 
every  measure  as  it  arose,  according  to 
its  merit  as  viewed  by  able  men  in  a 
position  to  think  and  act  at  their  best. 

In  passing  it  should  be  said  that  the 
situation  would  not  at  all  resemble  that 
which  is  found  in  France  and  other 
European  countries  where  three  or  more 
groups  of  members  struggle  with  one 
another  for  supremacy.  In  a congress 
chosen  by  the  system  here  outlined, 
party  affiliations  would  sit  so  lightly 
that  the  natural  cleavage  between  con- 
servatives and  progressives  would  assert 
itself,  and  not  infrequently,  for  a time, 
would  cut  across  party  lines. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  requiring  each 
elector  in  Indiana  to  select  out  of  forty 
candidates  before  him  the  one  who  is  to 
receive  his  vote,  will  be  to  inculcate 
independence  of  thought  and  action. 
Although  nominally  a Republican,  his 
first  choice  may  easily  be  one  of  the 
Democratic  candidates,  or  some  dis- 
tinguished citizen  nominated  by  a minor 
party  or  group.  Independence  in  voting 
easily  becomes  contagious.  Already 
there  exists  an  inclination  to  go  outside 
of  party  lines  in  voting  for  President  of 
the  United  States ; and  when  party 
adherence  to  Congressmen  is  broken  up 


independent  balloting  for  President  will 
become  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. 

With  a national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives wholly  freed  from  corporation 
influences,  acting  at  all  times  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people,  the  voters  of  the 
whole  country  will  be  educated  to  discern 
political  truth  and  public  character. 
No  party  will  then  dare  to  nominate  for 
the  Presidency  a tool  of  the  trusts  and 
other  monopolies.  The  candidates  of 
both  the  great  parties  will  compete  with 
each  other  in  their  efforts,  as  they  now 
do  in  their  claims,  to  serve  the  public 
unselfishly.  The  result  must  be  a Presi- 
dent, wise,  able  and  honest,  desirous  and 
capable  of  filling  his  high  office  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Consequently,  in  the  appointment  of 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court — one  of 
the  most  important  duties  devolving 
upon  the  President — only  the  loftiest 
motives  will  influence  him.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  with  monopolistic  power  to 
control  the  popular  branch  of  Congress 
and  the  Presidency  forever  broken,  a 
living  faith  in  government  by  the  people 
will  pervade  all  parties.  Whether,  there- 
fore, the  President  for  the  time  being  be 
labelled  a Republican  or  a Democrat,  as 
a believer  in  popular  government  he  will 
select  men  holding  like  views  to  deal  out 
justice  from  the  bench. 

While  it  seems  very  probable,  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  that  the  executive 
and  judicial  departments  of  the  national 
government  will  be  made  more  truly 
republican,  more  democratic  and  more 
responsive  to  the  people’s  will,  the  same 
line  of  argument  does  not  apply  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  No  matter  how 
perfectly  representative  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  may  become, 
so  long  as  State  legislatures  are  controlled 
by  rings  or  bosses  instead  of  by  the 
people,  just  so  long  will  they  select  tools 
of  monopoly  to  serve  as  Senators. 
p|But  the  American  people, ^though 
slow  to  take  the  initiative,  when  once 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  an 
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innovation  are  quick  to  adopt  it.  When 
one  State  adopted  the  Australian  system 
of  voting,  most  of  the  other  States 
quickly  followed  suit.  Just  so,  when 
every  State  electing  more  than  one 
member  of  Congress  has  had  experience 
as  to  the  better  method,  a desire  will 
inevitably  arise  in  the  public  mind  to 
apply  the  improved  system  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  State  legislatures. 

True,  in  order  to  alter  radically  the 
methods  now  in  vogue  of  electing  the 
members  of  either  branch  of  a legisla- 
ture a change  of  the  State  Constitution 
is  necessary;  but  such  amendments  are 
being  made  frequently  and,  as  compared 
with  amendments  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, are  not  difficult. 

Not  many  years  would  elapse  after 
Congress  had  passed  the  above  bill, 
before  many  of  the  States  would  have 
fallen  into  line  by  choosing  the  more 
numerous  branch,  at  least,  of  their 
legislatures,  in  a similar  manner.  This 
would  mean  that  there  would  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  such 
States  a like  ability,  independence,  hon- 
esty and  faithful  service  of  the  people 
that  I have  depicted  as  characterizing 
the  reformed  House  at  Washington. 
This  high  character  of  the  State  repre- 
sentatives would  show  itself  in  their 
every  act,  including,  of  course,  the  very 
important  duty  of  casting  their  votes  for 
Senators  of  the  United  States. 

That  this  result  will  follow  is  proved, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  action  of  the  city 
councils  in  Great  Britain.  There  the 
municipal  legislatures  are  by  custom 
composed  of  citizens  of  high  character 
devoted  to  the  public  service.  Upon 
them  devolves  the  duty  of  electing  the 
city’s  chief  executive,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  almost  invariably  they  make 
an  excellent  choice  for  the  mayoralty. 
That  like  results  have  not  been  obtained 
in  this  country  in  the  analogous  case  of 
the  choosing  of  United  States  Senators 
by  elective  bodies,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  inferiority  of  the  legislators  and 
their  dependence  upon  the  party  machine. 


which  means  subservience  to  the  mon- 
eyed party  managed  by  the  money 
power.  Moreover,  an  intelligent  and 
patriotic  legislature  in  every  State  may 
easily  result  in  a general  agreement  by 
them  to  apportion  presidential  electors 
in  each  State  according  to  the  number  of 
votes  cast  by  the  several  parties,  in  this 
way  putting  an  end  to  the  so-called 
u pivotal  States,”  which  have  limited 
presidential  candidates,  and  therefore 
Presidents,  to  a few  of  the  large  and 
u doubtful”  states. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  a fair 
one,  that  without  any  change  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  it  is  possible  to 
correct  the  evils  which  very  generally  are 
admitted  to  permeate  every  department 
of  the  national  government.  Not  only 
is  it  possible,  but  in  reality  it  seems  a 
more  hopeful  method  of  procedure  than 
through  the  other  proposed  course  of 
first  attempting  to  alter  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Indeed,  if  both 
branches  of  Congress  were  made  more 
representative  of  the  people,  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  sentiment,  it  would  at 
once  become  far  easier  to  effect  needed 
changes  in  that  instrument. 

* The  chief  obstacle  to  the  proposed  law 
is  the  unwillingness  of  members,  whose 
party  is  dominant  in  their  several  States, 
to  do  anything  which  would  lessen 
their  numbers  in  Congress.  For  instance, 
imagine  such  a bill  presented  to  the  Fifty- 
ninth  Congress.  The  eleven  Republican 
Congressmen  from  Iowa,  the  eight  from 
Kansas,  the  twelve  from  Michigan,  the 
nine  from  Minnesota,  the  eight  from 
California,  would  hesitate  to  pass  a law 
which  must  cause  the  defeat  of  one- 
third  or  more  of  their  number  by  candi- 
dates holding  opposing  political  views. 
A like  state  of  mind  can  probably  be 
predicated  of  the  nine  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen from  Alabama,  the  seven  from 
Arkansas,  the  eleven  from  Georgia,  the 
seven  from  Louisiana,  the  eight  from 
Mississippi,  the  seven  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  the  sixteen  from  Texas. 

But  is  it  not  manifest  that  these  solid 
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delegations  of  ^Democrats  from  Southern 
States  and  of  Republicans  from  Northern 
States  demonstrate  our  lack  of  a real 
government  by  the  people  ? 

The  vital  question  before  the  country 
in^this  connection  is  whether  public 
opinion  can  concentrate  upon  a reform 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
with  sufficient  insistence  to  secure  action 
by  that  body. 

If  that  be  not  done,  the  alternative  is 
an  amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 


tion permitting  a reasonable  number  of 
voters,  not  exceeding  one  million,  to 
propose  specific  amendments  to  that 
instrument. 

Unless  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
radical  reforms  be  possible,  it  need  not 
be  expected  that  any  real  improvement 
of  political  conditions  will  emanate  from 
the  national  government. 

Lucius  F.  C.  Garvin.  ] 
Lonsdale,  R.  I. 


THE  EDITOR’S  QUIET  HOUR. 

SILENT  SPRINGS  OF  POWER;  OR,  THE  STILL,  [SMALL  VOICE. 


I. 

IN  ONE  of  those  wonderfully  suggestive 
stories  that  jewel  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  impearl  vital  truths  for  the 
thoughtful  of  all  ages,  we  find  a lesson  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  for  the  present  time,  when 
the  materialism  of  the  market  is  balefully 
fascinating  and  seducing  the  unawakened 
while  paralyzing  with  doubt  and  discourage- 
ment many  who  have  long  held  aloft  the  torch 
of  idealism.  The  author  of  the  poetic 
allegory  to  which  we  refer  had  given  a picture 
of  the  seeming  triumph  of  evil. 

Ahab  and  Jezebel,  the  king  and  queen  of 
Israel,  who  had  completely  turned  their  faces 
from  the  forces  of  idealism  and  spiritual  life 
to  embrace  the  ephemeral  and  morally  disin- 
tegrating things  of  a day — the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life 
— had  been  hunting  down  those  who  refused 
to  bow  the  knee  to  the  conventional  religion 
which  prophesied  smooth  things  for  the 
workers  of  iniquity.  The  queen  had  sent  a 
special  message  to  Elijah,  the  great  prophet 
and  seer  of  Israel,  declaring  that  she  had 
vowed  his  death,  and  the  prbphet  had  fled 
into  the  wilderness.  Here,  companioned  by 
the  wild  beasts,  in  a lonely  cave,  in  an  arid 
mountain  region,  with  the  hot  sands  stretch- 
inge  before  him,  a burning  sea  under  the 
frightful  tropical  sun,  the  heart  of  the  seer 
faded  him.  Hundreds  of  his  brethren  had 


been  slain.  He  believed  that  he  alone  re- 
mained among  those  who  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  world. 
Evil  seemed  enthroned  on  every  hand, 
strong,  arrogant,  aggressive  and  insolently 
confident,  and  the  prophet  prayed  that  he 
might  die. 

Elijah’s  mental  attitude  at  this  moment 
Was,  we  imagine,  such  as  marks  many  highly 
sensitive  souls  in  crucial  periods  of  life. 
Carlyle,  it  will  be  remembered,  passed  through 
this  mental  Gethsemane,  only  the  changed 
ideals  and  age-concepts  made  the  interior 
visions  different  from  Elijah’s.  In  the  night 
of  his  conflict  with  evil  within  and  without  it 
seemed  at  times  that  he  would  be  overmastered 
and  his  moral  vision  became  so  obscured  that 
he  struggled  as  a rudderless  craft  in  a tempest- 
tossed  sea. 

“The  heart  within  me,’’  he  exclaims, 
“unvisited  by  any  heavenly  dewdrop,  was 
smoldering  in  sulphurous,  slow-consuming 
fire.  ...  I lived  in  a continual,  indefinite, 
pining  fear,  tremulous,  pusillanimous,  appre- 
hensive of  I knew  not  what;  it  seemed  as  if 
all  things  in  the  Heavens  above  and  the 
Earth  beneath  would  hurt  me;  as  if  the 
Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  but  boundless 
jaws  of  a devouring  monster,  wherein  I, 
palpitating,  waited  to  be  devoured.’’ 

And  then  came  the  spiritual  reaction. 
The  still,  small  voice  of  the  Eternal  in  the 
soul  spake: 
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“All  at  once  there  rose  a thought  in  me, 
and  I asked  myself,  ‘What  art  thou  afraid 
of?  Wherefore  like  a coward  dost  thou 
forever  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering 
and  trembling?  Despicable  biped,  what  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before 
thee?  Death?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the 
pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil 
and  man  may,  will,  or  can  do  against  thee. 
Hast  thou  not  a heart;  canst  thou  not  suffer 
whatsoever  it  be;  and  as  a child  of  freedom, 
though  outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under 
thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it 
come,  then;  I will  meet  it  and  defy  it/  And 
as  I so  thought  there  rushed  like  a stream  of 
fire  over  my  whole  soul;  and  I shook  base 
fear  away  horn  me  forever.  I was  strong,  of 
unknown  strength;  a spirit,  almost  a god. 
Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery 
was  changed;  not  Fear  or  whining  Sorrow 
was  it,  but  indignation  and  grim,  fire-eyed 
Defiance.  Thus  had  the  Everlasting  No 
claimed  me.  To  which  my  whole  ME  now 
made  answer:  ‘I  am  not  thine,  but  free,  and 
forever  hate  thee/  It  is  from  this  hour  that 
I incline  to  date  my  Spiritual  New-Birth.” 

And  this  spiritual  new-birth  clarified  his 
vision  while  it  brought  peace  to  his  soul,  for 
it  led  him  to  see  the  truth  in  regard  to  man’s 
mission  now  and  here.  For  he  says: 

“We  are  here  to  do  God’s  will.  The  only 
key  to  a right  life  is  self-renunciation . The 
man  who  lives  for  self,  who  works  for  selfish 
ends,  is  a charlatan  at  bottom,  no  matter  how 
great  his  powers.  The  man  who  lives  for 
self  alone  has  never  caught  a vision  of  the 
true  meaning  and  order  of  the  universe. 
Human  life  is  a solemn  thing, — an  arena 
wherein  God’s  purpose  is  to  be  worked  out. 
I must,  with  open,  spiritual  vision,  behold  in 
this  universe,  and  through  it,  the  mighty  All, 
its  Creator,  in  his  beauty  and  grandeur.  . . . 
His  purpose,  not  mine,  shall  be  carried  out, 
for  to  that  end  the  universe  exists.  Life 
shall  be  a barren,  worthless  thing  for  me, 
unless  I seek  to  fall  in  with  God’s  plan,  and 
do  the  work  he  has  sent  me  here  to  do.  Ah, 
then,  the  torturous  pangs  of  disappointed 
hopes,  jealousy,  and  despair  shall  be  at  rest, 
and  I,  now  in  harmony  with  God,  can  sing  at 
my  work  and  amid  my  toil  find  blessed  rest. 
For,  what  though  I fail  to  reach  the  mark  I 
set  before  me;  what  though  its  immediate 
results  have  been  small  ? The  very  attempt, 
persevered  in,  of  working  out  the  Divine 
purpose  in  my  life  has  made  that  life  a truly 
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noble  one.  Now,  indeed,  I am  independent 
of  the  world’s  smile  or  frown,  since  I am  in 
harmony  with  God,  and  have  his  smile  as 
the  light  of  my  life.  I have  got  into  the 
blessed  region  of  the  ‘Everlasting  Yea/ 
And  however  ill  outwardly  and  apparently, 
all  is  going  well  for  me  inwardly  and  ulti- 
mately.” 

At  moments  of  supreme  mental  and  moral 
depression,  such  as  overmastered  Elijah  in 
this  story,  and  which  come  sometimes,  and 
with  such  overwhelming  power  to  all  sensi- 
tive and  high-minded  leaders  of  civilization’s 
advance  guard,  one  feels  almost  as  though  he 
were  in  a night  of  Egyptian  darkness,  with 
nothing  more  safe  than  the  fitful  ignis  fatuu* 
flashing  before  the  vision.  With  the  poet 
Holland  he  is  prone  to  exclaim: 

“ Evil  has  won  in  the  horrid  fight 
Of  Ages  with  the  Throne; 

Evil  stands  on  the  neck  of  Good, 

And  rules  the  world  alone/’ 


Yet  this  mental  state  is  as  fatal  to  those 
who  entertain  it  as  it  is  essentially  false,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  great  perils  that  reformers 
should  ever  guard  against.  There  is  no  evil, 
we  care  not  how  powerful  it  may  seem,  how 
brave  and  imposing  in  superficial  appearance, 
how  arrogant  and  self-confident,  which  is 
other  than  ephemeral.  It  carries  in  its 
breast  the  seeds  of  death,  and  usually  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  most  self-assertive 
and  seemingly  invincible,  the  handwriting  is 
tracing  its  doom  on  the  walls  that  it  has 
builded  as  a defense.  The  mighty  forces  of 
life  are  not  those  most  obvious  or  striking  to 
the  physical  senses.  But  this  great  truth,  so 
often  overlooked  even  at  the  present  time, 
had  escaped  Elijah  as  he  stood  forth  alone  in 
the  desert-like  land,  compassed  by  rocks  and 
shifting  sand.  But  in  reply  to  his  cry  of 
despair  came  the  Voice  that  dwells  in  the 
soul  that  lives  by  faith  and  which  ever  leadeth 
toward  the  light: 

“And  he  said,  Go  forth  and  stand  upon  the 
mount  of  the  Lord.  And,  behold,  the  Lord 
passed  by,  and  a great  and  strong  wind  rent 
the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks 
before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
wind:  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake: 

“And  after  the  earthquake  a fire;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  fire:  and  after  the  fire  a 
still,  small  voice. 

“And  it  was  so,  when  Elijah  heard  it,  that 
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he  wrapped  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  went 
out,  and  stood  in  the  entering  in  of  the 
cave. 

Then  it  was  revealed  to  the  prophet  the 
mistake  of  judging  by  external  appearances. 
He  had  believed  and  declared  that  he  alone 
remained  among  those  who  had  not  been 
seduced  or  overcome  by  the  forces  of  evil, 
but  the  Voice  declared  that  he  was  but  one  of 
seven  thousand  who  had  refused  to  bend  the 
knee  to  Baal. 

This  beautiful  story  suggests  that  the  real 
power  of  the  living  universe  is  not  resident  in 
the  vaunting  materialistic  phenomena  or 
expressed  in  spectacular  physical  manifesta- 
tions, so  obvious  to  the  bodily  eye,  nor  yet 
those  things  that  to  the  physical  senses  seem 
most  impressive  or  formidable.  The  latter 
are  ephemeral  manifestations  that  like  the 
gorgeous  robe  of  autumn  last  a day  and  are 
gone,  leaving  the  skeleton  trees  defenseless 
to  the  storms. 

Some  time  since  two  men  were  in  the 
White  Mountains.  A great  forest  fire  was 
raging  on  a neighboring  slope,  and  one  of  the 
observers  exclaimed:  “Is  it  not  a magnificent 
sight  to  see  those  mighty  billows  of  flame,  a 
veritable  sea  of  fire,  not  unlike  the  ocean  in  a 
tempest;  but  here  the  waves  of  flame  are 
swept  upward  toward  the  farthest  timber  line 
as  though  they  would  even  lick  up  the  rocks 
that  garment  the  mountain’s  crest.  How 
glorious  the  spectacle!” 

“To  me,”  replied  the  other,  “it  is  sinister, 
awesome  and  tragic,  but  far  from  glorious. 
This,”  said  he,  stretching  his  arm  toward 
another  slope,  “is  something  infinitely  more 
splendid.” 

His  companion’s  eye  followed  the  direction 
of  his  hand  that  pointed  to  a vast  mantle  of 
emerald,  flecked  here  and  there  with  the  gold 
and  crimson  of  early  autumn. 

“That  sea  of  green  represents  life,  growth 
and  beauty,”  he  continued.  “For  centuries 
it  has  been  toilsomely  clothing  the  once  sere 
and  barren  mountain  slope;  clothing  it  with 
life  that  ministers  to  life;  tirelessly,  cease- 
lessly adding  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
comfort  of  man  and  the  service  of  living 
things.  The  sea  of  green  typifies  the  beauty 
and  the  service  that  flow  from  the  heart  of 
life;  but  the  lurid  flame  speaks  only  of 
destruction.  It  is  marked  by  the  roar  of 
an  army  in  action.  It  attracts  the  attention 
of  all  for  the  moment  with  its  spectacular 
appeal  to  the  eye,  but  it  leaves  behind  it  a 


tragic  waste  of  blackness  and  death.  Cen- 
turies will  be  required  to  remantle  that 
fire-swept  slope,  for  the  flames  are  eating  up 
the  thin  covering  of  loam  that  has  accumu- 
lated on  the  rocks  through  generations  since 
the  forest  began  to  grow.” 

These  watchers  typify  the  two  great  classes 
in  society  to-day:  those  who  are  most  im- 
pressed by  outward  show  and  the  spectacular 
appearances  that  appeal  to  eye  and  ear,  those 
who  see  little  beyond  the  veil  of  materiality, 
who  worship  Mammon  and  the  things  that 
minister  to  the  physical  senses;  and  the  men 
and  women  of  spiritual  discernment,  who  see 
that  which  is  real,  that  which  lives,  that 
which  feeds  the  springs  of  greatness,  beauty, 
life,  and  joy  that  knows  no  alloy,  the  sweetness 
that  has  no  bitter  after-taste. 

Again,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  an  age 
never,  or  rarely  ever,  discerns  the  real  sources 
of  its  greatness  or  the  men  and  influences  that 
are  destined  to  give  it  fadeless  glory  and  to 
influence  the  courses  of  life  in  the  generations 
that  are  yet  to  come.  The  chief  priests  and 
wealthy  Pharisees  of  Judea  thanked  God 
that  they  were  not  as  other  men.  They 
moved  haughtily  through  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  experiencing  the  gratification  of 
little  natures  as  they  saw  the  homage  shown 
them  by  the  passing  multitudes. 

Pilate,  the  haughty  Roman  judge,  moving 
with  his  friends,  looked  down  in  supreme 
contempt  even  on  the  chief  priests  and  the 
Pharisees,  who  imagined  themselves  the  most 
important  individuals  of  the  Judea  of  their 
day.  He  would  have  confidently  declared 
that  history,  if  it  took  note  of  any  great  ones 
in  the  Jerusalem  in  which  he  exercised  his 
official  power,  would  surely  accord  the 
highest  place  to  the  Roman  judge  who  repre- 
sented Csesar  in  this  far-off  dependency. 

But  who  would  have  imagined  that  the 
serene  young  man  who  lingered  by  the  well 
of  Samaria  talking  with  a strange  woman  on 
the  worship  of  God,  or  who,  followed  by  a few 
ignorant  fishermen  and  persons  whom  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes  of  the  age  regarded  as 
distinctly  undesirable  citizens,  traveled  from 
his  humble  home  in  Galilee  to  attend  the 
feast  at  Jerusalem,  there  to  die  for  an  ideal 
or  because  he  dared  unflinchingly  to  stand 
loyal  to  a truth,  would  become  the  most 
potent  spiritual  and  moral  personality  in  the 
civilization  destined  to  lead  the  world,  while 
the  high  priests,  the  haughty  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  the  Roman  judge  would  be 
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remembered  only  in  their  relation  to  t^e 
Prophet  of  Galilee? 

Socrates,  living  or  drinking  the  hemlock, 
attracted  little  attention  from  the  wealthy 
and  influential  Greeks  of  the  City  of  the 
Violet  Crown,  but  Socrates  was  the  spiritual 
father  of  Plato  and  the  master  mind-molder 
of  Xenophon,  and  the  life  and  teachings  of 
this  great  man  have  been  one  of  the  potent 
dynamic  forces  contributed  by  Greece  to 
civilisation. 

What  is  true  in  the  world  of  spiritual 
verities  and  philosophies  is  also  true  in  the 
sphere  of  transcendent  genius  and  imagina- 
tion. If  any  one  had  told  Leicester  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  popularity,  or  even  the  great 
Cedi,  that  an  obscure  playwright  and  actor 
in  the  London  of  Elisabeth  would  outshine 
in  fame  and  far  transcend  in  influence  over 
the  thought  of  the  world  the  entire  nobility 
of  the  day,  such  a rash  prophet  would  have 
been  adjudged  insane.  And  yet  the  thought 
of  Shakespeare,  reflecting  as  it  does  a genius 
or  insight  equaled  by  no  other  depictor  of 
character  and  rich  in  ethical  philosophy 
germinal  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  of  man, 
has  for  generations  appealed  with  increasing 
power  to  the  imagination  of  millions  of 
human  beings. 

When  Louis  Napoleon  was  showering 
honors  and  favors  on  the  sycophants  around 
him,  and  the  world  was  taking  note  of  the 
men  high  in  his  favor,  there  was  a Frenchman 
standing  on  a rock-girt  little  isle  north  of 
France,  sin  exile,  who  was  writing  great 
novels,  poems  and  essays  instinct  with  ethical 
truth  and  moral  idealism.  Yet  how  few  at 
that  time  imagined  how  completely  Napoleon 
and  his  sycophants  and  favorites  would 
vanish  into  oblivion,  while  the  moral  force 
and  luminous  thought  of  Hugo  would  sweep 
on  as  the  light  of  dawn  that  heralds  the  day, 
— sweep  on,  inspiring  and  helping  millions  of 
lives? 

We  repeat,’  it  is  the  still,  small  voice,  the 
silent  currents  that  thrill  with  life  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  beauty  and  service,  the 
moral  idealism  and  intdlectualism  that  are 
born  of  truth,  justice  and  right,  that  are  the 
mighty  dynamic  forces  of  the  universe.  He 
who  is  leagued  with  these  energies  cannot 
fuL  This  is  one  of  the  capital  lessons  that 
refer  mess  should  ever  keep  in  mind.  To 
make  too  much  of  a reality  of  the  aggressive. 


Quiet  Hour. 

materialistic  phenomena  that  have  to  be 
uncovered  and  exposed  is  to  court  destruction, 
because  the  moment  doubt,  fear  or  discour- 
agement,— in  a word,  pessimism — usurp  the 
throne  of  faith  or  rational  optimism,  the 
strong  arm  of  the  reformer  is  paralyzed. 
The  torch-bearer,  above  all  others,  must  be 
a man  of  faith, — of  unshakable  faith.  He 
must  be  able  to  see  beyond  the  seemingly 
impregnable  and  arrogant  materialism  of  the 
market  and  the  ostentatious  spactacle  pre- 
sented by  the  worshipers  of  Mammon,  to  the 
reality  that  rises  beyond  material  phenomena. 
He  must  know  that 

“ Evil  is  only  the  slave  of  Good, 

Sorrow  the  servant  of  Joy.” 

He  must  know  that  in  spite  of  the  seeming  of 
the  moment,  time  will  prove,  will  surely  prove 
that 

“ Ever  the  Truth  Comes  uppermost. 

And  Ever  is  Justice  done/' 

He  who  works  for  justice  and  the  right,  he 
who,  regardless  of  self,  seeks  the  aids  of 
truth,  he  who  becomes  the  servant  of  moral 
idealism  and  the  apostle  of  the  faith  that 
knows  no  faltering,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
victor.  His  influence  also  will  aid  greatly  in 
hastening  the  day  when 

. the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle 
flags  are  furl’d 

In  the  Parliament  of  the  Federation  of  the 

world.” 

We  are  all  so  prone  to  be  misled  by  the 
superficial  physical  phenomena  and  to  over- 
look the  mighty  currents  that  are  eternal  and 
that  make  for  the  triumph  of  all  that  is  true, 
just  and  fine  in  the  ideals  that  have  touched 
the  brain  of  man,  that  it  is  all-important  that 
from  the  uncovering  of  evil  we  constantly 
turn  our  gaze  to  the  deathless  realities  of 
life.  There  is  no  such  word  as  failure  to  the 
faithful  soul  who  lays  firm  hold  on  the  great 
eternal  moral  verities  and  regardless  of  all 
thought  of  personal  advancement  seeks  the 
well-being  of  others,  and  who  ever  keeps  the 
fires  burning  on  the  altar  of  faith.  To  such 
an  one 

M The  near  and  future  blend  as  one. 

And  whatso'er  is  willed  is  done.” 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass . 
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BY  i CARTOONISTS. 


Walker,  In  International  Syndicate. 


MacCaiAey’  in  New  York  World. 

MAROONED. 


AS  MANY  A TRIP  OFTEN  ENDS  ON  THIS  UNCER- 
TAIN SEA. 


Walker,  tn  International  Syndicate. 

Uiicli  Sam— Goah  Bing  I I’ve  been  reminding  yon  lor 
a long  time  that  I *d  get  the  law  on  yon  some  day. 

United  Stat«  Attorney  General  has  beyun  active  proceeding 
against  the  Hantaan  road*. — News  Item. 


Webater,  in  Chicago  Inter  Ooean. 


OH,  VERY  WELL,  HAVE  IT  YOUR  OWN  WAY. 
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Carter,  in  Boston  American.  (Reproduced  by  special  permission  of  W.  R.  Heant.) 

BUT  THERE ’8  LIGHT  BEHIND  THE  PICTURE,  THERE  8 POWER  IN  MAN  TO  DESTROY  IT.  THIS  18 
ALREADY,  HAPPILY,  A VANI8HING  PROCESSION. 


Car,  in  Denver  Daily  News. 

A STRAIGHT  TIP. 


Savage,  in  Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 

DOES  THE  “GROUND  HOG”  SEE  HIS  8HADOW? 
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JOHN  GRAHAM  BROOKS  ON  THE  RENAISSANCE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY AND  CIVIC  RIGHTEOUSNESS  IN  THE  j FAR  WEST. 


Ome  of  The  Foremost  Sociological  Author- 
ities on  Eoet-Oauses  of  Civic  Cor- 
ruption and  The  Overthrow  of 
Representative  Government. 

THE  BOSTON  Transcript  in  its  issue  of 
January  4th  contained  an  extended 
and  searching  examination  of  the  “civic 
uprising  in  the  far  West/’  made  by  the  justly 
eminent  sociological  and  economic  authority, 
John  Graham  Brooks.  In  this  contribution 
the  author  deals  in  a fundamental  manner 
with  the  politico-economic  situation  he  has 
investigated  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
riot  of  corruption  in  public  affairs  and  the 
merciless  exploitation  and  oppression  of  the 
people  by  privileged  bands, — conditions,  how- 
ever, which  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Western  states  but  which  obtain  wherever 
the  “interests”  and  the  bosses  have  reached 
a perfect  understanding,  with  the  result  that 
the  money-controlled  machine  and  the  con- 
trolled press  make  easy  the  continued  domi- 
nation of  government  by  public-service  cor- 
porations and  monopolies,  and  the  elevation 
to  places  of  power  and  trust  of  men  who 
have  been  either  long  in  the  service  of  privi- 
leged wealth  or  whose  elastic  consciences 
make  them  satisfactory  to  class  interests 
seeking  special  privileges  and  monopoly 
right*. 

But  Mr.  Brooks  goes  farther  than  exposing 
conditions.  He  shows  how  a practical  and 
efficient  remedy,  in  so  far  as  political  condi- 
tions are  concerned,  has  been  found  and  is 
already  proving  eminently  effective;  and  in 
the  third  place  he  gives  a graphic  pen-picture 
of  the  battle  in  San  Francisco  between  the 
lawless  or  anarchistic  masters  of  millions, — 
the  criminal  rich  who  are  pillars  of  society — 
and  the  law-dispensing  power. 

The  paper  is  so  invaluable  to  social  re- 
formers in  every  part  of  the  Republic  to-day 
that  we  notice  it  at  length,  quoting  freely 
from  the  observations  of  the  author,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  most  schol- 
arly, conscientious  and  careful  writers  of  our 
time. 


John  Graham  Brooks,  after  finishing  his 
education  at  Harvard,  spent  three  years  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Jena  and  Freiburg, 
after  which  he  became  a lecturer  on  economic 
subjects  and  instructor  in  Harvard  University 
for  two  years.  Subsequently  several  years 
were  spent  in  the  University  Extension 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Two  years  were  spent  as  expert  in  the  United 
States  Labor  Department  at  Washington. 
He  is  the  author  of  a thoughtful  and  scholarly 
economic  volume,  entitled  The  Social  Unrest . 

The  analysis  of  conditions  that  obtain  in 
greater  or  less  degree  in  almost  every  city 
and  commonwealth  of  the  United  States  and 
which  strike  in  a mortal  way  at  the  heart  of 
a democratic  republican  government,  from 
such  an  authoritative  pen  as  that  of  Mr. 
Brooks  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  friends  of  dean,  honest  and  free  govern- 
ment. 

Master-Sources  of  Corruption  of  Govern- 
ment and  Plunder  of  The  People. 

The  great  public-service  corporations  which 
control  the  arteries  and  veins  of  national 
business  or  commercial  life,  and  other  mon- 
opolies which  like  the  people  are  more  or 
less  dependent  on  public  utility  corporations, 
as  The  Arena  has  time  and  again  shown, 
have  for  many  years  been  the  fountain-head 
or  master-source  of  political  corruption  and 
exploitation  of  the  people  for  the  abnormal 
enrichment  of  the  privileged  few. 

The  transformation  of  a genuindy  repre- 
sentative government  that  could  truthfully 
be  described  as  a government  “of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  into  a 
ghastly  farce  in  which  the  old  republican 
shell  masks  a misrepresentative  government 
which  systematically  betrays  the  people  at 
the  instigation  of  privileged  classes,  was 
gradually  brought  about  by  the  perfecting  of 
the  money-controlled  party  machine  and  the 
perfect  understanding  between  the  princes  of 
privilege  and  unscrupulous  political  leaders 
or  bosses.  The  fact  that  the  political  boss  o,. 
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master  of  the  party  machine,  and  the  great 
heads  of  the  public-service  corporations  and 
other  interests  in  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  were  long  popularly  supposed  to  be 
honorable  and  respectable  citizens,  and  that 
they  were  usually  wealthy  and  intellectually 
masterful,  long  blinded  the  people  to  the 
real  facts;  while  the  various  papers  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  “ interests”  and  the 
politicians,  as  well  as  other  public-opinion 
forming  agencies  that  could  be  influenced  or 
employed  to  lead  the  people  on  false  scents 
and  fix  the  public  eye  on  anything  or  every- 
thing but  the  chief  source  of  corruption  in 
city,  state  and  national  government  and 
oppression  and  exploitation  of  the  wealth- 
creators  and  consumers,  rendered  possible 
this  systematic  deception  of  the  voters,  long 
after  the  real  facts  were  brought  forth  by 
leading  reformers.  All  incorruptible  and 
dear-seeing  patriots  who  without  fear  or  favor 
uncovered  the  evil  conditions  were  denouuced 
as  enemies  of  law  and  order,  as  demagogues 
and  irresponsible  agitators,  and  organized 
labor  was  frequently  made  the  object  of  attack, 
while  every  conceivable  shibboleth,  slogan 
and  sophistical  catch-phrase  was  employed 
to  deceive  the  people. 

In  the  meantime  the  high-priests  of  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  their 
shrewd  retainers  were  systematically  brought 
to  the  front  at  important  functions,  at  great 
banquets,  college  commencements,  board  of 
trade  dinners,  fairs  and  Chautauquan  gather- 
ings, to  utter  smooth  things,  glittering  gener- 
alities and  to  prate  about  civic  morality  and 
individual  integrity.  For  years  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  and  Elihu  Root  were  star  per- 
formers, just  as  Chancellor  Day  and  Gov- 
ernor Buchtel  have  been  enacting  leading 
rdle*  during  the  past  year,  since  the  exposures 
of  the  records  of  Depew  and  others  have 
made  them  unavailable  as  stalking-horses 
for  “high  finance”  and  the  feudalism  of 
corporate  wealth. 

Moreover,  when  brilliant  men  could  be 
seduced,  their  pathway  to  lucrative  positions 
or  political  eminence  was  smoothed  in  mar- 
velous ways,  while  those  who  elected  to  be 
fearless,  brave  and  aggressively  loyal  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  free  government 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  found  on  every 
hand  efforts  made  to  discredit  them,  to 
obstruct  their  work  and  to  destroy  their 
influence. 

These  are  a few  of  the  reasons  why  the 


of  the  Present. 

people  have  been  so  slow  to  awaken  to  the  ' 
deadly  peril  of  present  conditions, — a peril 
as  fatal  to  free  government  as  it  is  destructive 
to  the  independence,  the  prosperity  and  the ' 
moral  idealism  of  the  wealth-creating  millions. 
Slowly  the  eyes  of  the  people  have  been  opened  ^ 
and  at  last  the  criminal  rich  are  becoming 
genuinely  alarmed  as  the  root  causes  of 
political  corruption  and  the  spoilation  of  the 
people  are  being  uncovered. 

In  letters  written  by  C.  P.  Huntington,  one 
of  the  master-spirits  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  interests,  to  General  Colton,  which 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  were  put  in  evi- 
dence in  a trial  brought  by  the  widow  of 
General  Colton  to  force  Mr.  Huntinton  to 
disgorge  twenty  thousand  dollars  alleged  to 
be  due  the  heirs  of  the  dead  man,  was  one  of 
the  first  great  authoritative  revelations  of  the 
systematic  methods  employed  by  the  great 
railway  interests  to  absolutely  control  the 
political  situation  by  controlling  the  people’s 
representatives  at  Washington.  This  revela- 
tion has  been  followed  by  so  many  other 
similar  exposures  (among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  uncovering  of  the  sea  of  Wall- 
street  corruption  in  the  insurance  investiga- 
tions; the  searching  facts  brought  out  by  the 
government  commission  that  investigated  the 
almost  incredible  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  against  the  beef  trust;  the  further 
exposure  which  accompanied  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railways, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  Standard  Oil 
trust),  that  the  important  fact  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  charges  that  for  years  have 
been  made  by  The  Arena  and  other  maga- 
zines and  by  leading  incorruptible  statesmen, 
economists  and  writers  have  been  under- 
statements of  conditions  instead  of  exaggera- 
tions. 

We  now  wish  to  call  our  readers*  attention 
to  the  citation  of  a typical  illustration  showing 
the  master  sources  of  political  corruption  and 
the  plunder  of  the  people  advanced  by  Mr. 
Brooks.  The  chief  offender  in  the  present 
case  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  corpora- 
tion and  its  feeders  and  allies;  and  in  this 
connection  many  thousands  of  our  readers 
will  call  to  mind  the  extended  exposure  of 
this  railway  system  and  the  republication  of 
many  of  the  Huntington  letters  which  was 
given  in  The  Arena  several  years  ago  by 
the  present  writer  under  the  title  of  “Twenty- 
Five  Years  of  Bribery  and  Corrupt  Practices 
by  the  Railroads.” 
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Typical  Examples  ef  The  Corruption  of 
Government  and  Enslavement  of 
Industry  by  Corporate  Wealth. 

Mr.  Brooks,  it  will  be  remembered,  has 
been  making  an  exhaustive  examination  of 
the  actual  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Hence  his  words  represent  the  conclusions 
of  one  of  the  most  conscientious  present-day 
thinkers  who  has  long  been  accustomed  to 
sift  alleged  facts  for  evidence  and  who  speaks 
from  the  field  of  observation  instead  of  from 
the  schoolroom  far  remote  from  the  scenes 
of  civic  uprising.  In  opening  his  article  this 
writer  first  considers  the  great  corruptor  of 
government, — privileged  wealth,  operating  one 
of  the  great  natural  monopolies,  and  how  it 
grew  in  power  and  riches  through  its  merciless 
oppression  and  enslavement  of  the  wealth- 
creators  of  California. 

“If  one’s  interest,”  says  Mr.  Brooks,  “is  in 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  more  immediate  neighborhood, 
there  soon  proves  to  be  neither  question  nor 
answer  to  anything  apart  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Business  men  who  have 
lived  there  far  longer  than  this  ‘traffic  hin- 
dererV  existence,  will  tell  you  by  the  hour 
the  story  of  this  amazing  monopoly 

“The  listener  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  the 
railroad  alone  of  which  he  is  hearing.  It  is 
the  railroad  with  a host  of  affiliated  monopo- 
lies: express  companies,  street-cars  and 
innumerable  land  and  timber  companies. 
It  is  primarily  a monopoly  of  transportation. 

“We  have  been  fleeced  and  browbeaten 
from  the  start,  until  we  got  into  the  habit  of 
accepting  it  precisely  as  people  used  to  accept 
small-pox  and  other  ills  as  ‘visitations.’ 
That  we  could  really  do  anything  about  it; 
that  the  people  generally  controlled  any 
influence  that  could  curb  the  abuses,  came 
finally  to  excite  only  cynicism  or  despair. 


“It  is  very  vital  to  see  that  the  early  hatreds 
against  this  monopoly  were  caused  by  atro- 
cious freight  rates.  They  were  not  merely 
excessive,  they  were  at  all  times  incalculable. 
No  one  knew  in  the  least  what  to  count  upon 
or  expect.  The  inequalities  of  rates  between 
one  shipper  and  another;  the  crushing  rate 
to  the  same  man  this  year,  with  a wholly 
different  schedule  in  the  year  that  followed, 
were  among  the  bitterest  complaints.  To  be 
prosperous,  was  x to  be  instantly  penalized  by 


the  railroad.  If  you  ‘struck  rich’  in  a mine, 
your  freight  rate  might  be  three  or  four  times 
that  of  your  neighbor,  whose  mine  was  of 
lower  grade.  If  it  went  well  with  your  prunes 
and  walnuts,  the  freight  bill  might  be  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  your  less  successful  neigh- 
bor as  to  wipe  out  all  your  own  advantage. 

“The  ‘stealing  of  improvements ' by  land- 
lord rent,  under  which  the  Irish  peasant  so 
long  staggered,  has  its  exact  counterpart  in 
the  long  buccaneering  of  this  Pacific  coast 
monopoly.” 

Mr.  Brooks  points  out  an  attempt  made  to 
obtain  relief  which  was  futile,  as  will  always 
be  the  case  so  long  as  the  bosses  instead  of 
the  people  govern.  So  long  as  the  corpora- 
tions work  with  the  political  leaders  and 
furnish  the  finances  for  the  money-controlled 
political  machines,  every  measure  enacted 
will  prove  abortive;  for  after  the  people  have 
secured  a law,  and  obtain  the  appointment  of 
a commission  to  see  that  the  railways,  for 
example,  conserve  instead  of  disregard  the 
interests  of  the  people,  lo!  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  commission  has  not  terror  for  the  evil- 
doers. The  results  in  California  are  inter- 
esting and  valuable  merely  because  they  show 
precisely  what  is  to  be  expected  and  what  we 
find  wherever  the  money-controlled  machines, 
operated  by  the  bosses  and  corporations,  are 
the  dominating  influence  in  political  life. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Brooks  says: 

“Plucky  attempts  were  made  front  time  to 
time,  as  in  the  ‘new  constitution’  of  1879. 
Lobbying  was  made  a felony,  stock-watering 
was  prohibited  and  transportation  com- 
panies were  asked  to  show  books.  To  carry 
out  the  reform,  a commission  was  appointed 
with  full  power  to  fix  rates  and  framing 
accounts.  As  soon  as  it  got  to  work,  its  real 
character  appeared.  It  was  from  the  first 
as  much  the  creature  of  the  railroads,  as  if 
its  members  had  been  directly  chosen  by  the 
railway  managers. 

The  little  that  the  commission  was  com- 
pelled to  do,  was  defeated  by  the  easy  devices 
of  fraudulent  leases  and  over-capitalization. 

Why  The  People  Have  so  Long  Borne 
with  The  Egyptian  Taskmasters. 

Mr.  Brooks  points  out  that: 

“To  one  question,  you  never  get  a satis- 
fying answer,  ‘Why  should  a hardy  and 
vigorous  people  with  votes  at  their  disposal, 
so  long  endure  this  outraging  of  public 
interest?’” 
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His  conclusion  is  that  the  people  did  not 
“see  clearly  the  exact  nature  of  the  enemy/* 
This,  as  we  have  shown  above,  is  not  surpris- 
ing, as  there  was  so  careful  and  systematic  an 
attempt  kept  up  by  the  corruptors  and  the 
corrupted  to  put  the  people  on  a false  scent 
and  to  discredit  all  who  uncovered  facts  that 
showed  the  real  criminals. 

“We  Americans/9  continues  our  author, 
“have  paid  a quite  awful  price  for  one  of  our 
most  petted  illusions.  From  publicists,  from 
business  men  of  great  weight,  and  from  econo- 
mists, how  often  we  have  heard  the  same 
explanation!  “There  are  doubtless  abuses 
connected  with  that  corporation,  but  men 
capable  of  carrying  on  such  large  enterprises 
are  far  too  intelligent  to  play  these  coarse 
tricks  with  the  public.  Their  interests  are 
too  closely  bound  up  with  the  people’s  interests. 
No,  no,  they  are  not  so  stupid.  They  under- 
stand that  their  success  depends  qpon  con- 
structive and  positive  service  to  the  com- 
munity/ 99 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  but  what 
there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Brooks9  observation,  yet 
this  is  not  the  only  leading  reason  why  the 
people  have  so  long  put  up  with  the  rule  of 
the  criminals,  as  we  will  presently  show. 
That  honest-minded  voters  could  not  conceive 
of  the  great  men  in  their  midst  who  operated 
public  utilities,  were  prominent  in  dubs,  in 
society,  often* in  church  work,  as  well  as  in 
the  business  councils,  debauching  the  gov- 
ernment or  making  deals  with  the  political 
boss,  by  which  the  people  should  be  bound 
hand  and  foot  while  a privileged  few  could 
exploit  them  to  the  limit  of  their  power  to  pay 
the  exploiters,  is  not  only  conceviable  but 
natural.  Moreover,  how  often,  how  very 
often,  have  stockholders  in  the  public-service 
corporations  been  also  leading  stockholders  in 
great  daily  journals,  and  how  natural  and 
easy  it  becomes  for  them  to  bring  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  dailies  to  say  editorially  precisdy 
what  the  princes  of  privilege  want  the  people 
to  believe.  At  other  times  advertising  patron- 
age has  been  most  liberally  employed  by 
public-service  corporations  to  subsidize  the 
city  and  state  journals,  and  the  most  cun- 
ningly devised  sophistry  as  well  as  mislead- 
ing statements  have  been  given  widest  cur- 
rency in  this  manner.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  people  have  been  frequently  sys- 
tematically misled  by  the  press,  influenced 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  by  interests  which 
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were  thus  enabled  to  get  monopoly  rights 
worth  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  all  their  expenditures  to  subsidize  the 
press  and  control  the  sources  of  political 
power. 

But  while  this  illusion  under  which  the 
people  have  lived  in  regard  to  the  industrial 
autocracy  and  the  political  boss,  and  this 
systematic  deceiving  of  the  people,  have 
been  leading  causes  for  their  submitting  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  and 
the  steady  debauching  of  their  government, 
there  is  still  another  great  reason  for  thin 
condition  of  affairs.  The  people  have  time 
and  again  been  absolutely  powerless  since  the 
rise  and  domination  of  the  boss  and  the 
money-controlled  machine.  The  boss  makes 
the  slate;  the  slate  is  agreeable  to  the  “inter- 
ests,99 and  liberal  campaign  contributions  are 
poured  into  the  machine  treasury.  The 
candidates  make  fair  promises,  and  whenever 
necessary  the  privilege-seeking  interests  see 
to  the  making  of  both  political  slates,  or 
arrange  that  some  of  the  most  important 
offices  on  both  slates  shall  be  filled  by  their 
men.  When  this  cannot  be  done,  vast  sums 
of  money  are  used  for  the  election  of  the  con- 
trolled slate  and  the  state  is  flooded  with 
eminent  speakers.  Every  paper  that  can 
be  seduced  is  bought  or  advertising  space  is 
secured,  to  be  filled  with  simon-pure  reading 
matter,  as  was  done  by  the  Republicans  in 
the  late  Cleveland  city  campaign;  while 
some  flaw  in  some  of  the  opposing  candidates9 
lives  is  made  a mountain  of  or  unessential 
issues  are  pushed  to  the  front.  The  money- 
controlled  machine,  backed  by  millions  of 
wealth,  represents  a perfect  organization,  and 
the  people  are  unorganized  and  have  no 
great  fund  at  their  disposal.  Under  these 
conditions  the  people  frequently  are  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  stem  the  tick- of  opposi- 
tion; yet  thoughtless  men  and  women  are 
daily  heard  parrotting  the  fallacious  words 
put  into  their  mouths  by  paid  writers  for  the 
lawless  industrial  autocracy, — “that  the  peo- 
ple have  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the 
betrayal  of  their  interests  by  their  servants; 
that  if  they  did  not  want  to  be  robbed  and 
sold  out,  they  would  not  nominate  men  who 
would  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidder,99  etc. 
This  kind  of  twaddle  first  retailed  by  papers 
that  frequently  have  done  all  that  editors 
and  proprietors  could  do  to  further  the 
machine-nominated  and  corporation-visaed 
candidates,  has  for  several  years  past  been 
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reechoed  by  shallow-brained  people  who 
never  think  for  themselves.  But  the  time 
has  come  when  even  these  parrots  should 
have  too  much  self-respect  to  longer  con- 
tinue circulating  such  counterfeit  coin. 

How  Tho  People  Fare  Under  Private 
Ownership  ef  Public  Utilities. 

Returning  to  the  other  oft-repeated  fallacy, 
that  the  great  heads  of  the  public-service 
companies  and  natural  monopolies  will  treat 
the  people  justly  if  the  people  give  them 
fabulously  rich  public  franchises,  because  it 
wfll  be  to  their  selfish  interest  to  do  so  and 
44  their  success  depends  upon  service  to  the 
community,”  Mr.  Brooks  says: 

“This  has  been  one  of  our  most  costly 
delusions.  With  monopoly  privilege  like 
that  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and  its 
affiliated  monopolies,  there  may  be  a very 
deadly  conflict  between  public  welfare  and 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  the  managers. 
It  is  less  than  two  years  since  I heard  a very 
great  person  in  the  business  world  of  New 
York  assert  with  much  fervor  that  the  group 
of  looters  (Ryan-Whitney-Widener-Elkins, 
etc.),  who  were  wrecking  the  New  York 
traction  service,  were,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
putting  the  people  in  their  debt  by  using  such 
talent  upon  the  difficult  problem  of  street 
transportation.  ‘They  have,  of  course,  made 
great  fortunes  out  of  it,  but  New  York  has 
had  all  the  benefit  of  their  rare  organizing 
ability.* 

“This  was  the  honest  opinion  of  the  head 
of  a large  financial  institution  in  that  city. 
He  had  every  opportunity  to  know  that 
these  vast  properties  were  being  used  in  a 
dicers  game;  that  they  were  not  being  devel- 
oped in  the  public  interest,  but  were  solely  an 
instrument  through  which  gamblers  profits 
could  be  made.  The  whole  shell  game  has 
now  been  laid  bare  before  the  people.  Every 
tawdry  trick  is  exposed.  The  sickening 
disclosures  are,  however,  doing  this  service; 
they  are  showing  us  the  nature  of  that  long- 
petted  illusion.  For  transportation  and  other 
natural  monopolies,  we  shall  be  less  easily 
hoodwinked  about  the  relation  between 
4great  business  ability’  and  the  public  good. 
We  now  see  that  certain  monopolies  enable 
the  managers  to  load  the  dice  so  heavily  in 
their  own  favor  that  the  public  may  be  robbed 
as  by  a common  cutpurse.  It  has  long  been 
clear  that  this  is  precisely  what  Yerkes  did  for 
Chicago.  He  had  organizing  ability  of  the 


highest  order,  but  the  traction  monopoly 
enabled  him  to  use  that  ability  so  that  the 
people  got  a most  despicable  transportation 
service  while  the  great  organizer  made  his 
many  millions. 

“Now  the  grip  of  the  railroad  on  the  Pacific 
coast  has  been  precisely  of  this  character. 
The  importance  of  all  effective  competition 
was  easily  excluded  and  the  monopoly  power 
used  to  its  most  ruthless  limits.” 

The  Substitution  of  Government  by  Cor- 
porations for  Popular  Buie. 

While  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  neces- 
sarily instantly  felt  the  blight  and  curse  of 
rate  extortion  and  inequality,  it  was  some 
time  before  they  even  faintly  realized  the 
reason  why  the  monopolies  dared  be  so  ruth- 
less and  brazen  in  their  immoral  and  criminal 
practices.  Long  they  cherished  the  delusion 
that  their  government  was  representative  of 
the  voters  instead  of  the  puppets  of  corrupt 
wealth.  The  deadly  44  evil  of  political  cor- 
ruption come  so  insidiously,”  says  Mr.  Brooks, 
44  and  through  such  secret  and  hidden  ways, 
that  decades  passed  before  its  full  iniquity 
appeared. 

“There  is  an  exact  parallel  between  the 
degree  of  economic  tyranny  and  the  political 
tyranny.  The  civic  corruption  was  on  a 
level  with  freight  extortion. 

“It  is  to  the  very  effrontery  with  which 
both  evils  have  been  practised  that  we  owe 
the  present  passionate  revolt  which  stirs  the 
entire  coast. 

“As  a distinctly  popular  movement  toward 
the  restoration  of  elemental  rights,  it  is  ahead 
of  the  East.  They  see  far  better  than  we  do 
the  intimacy  of  the  partnership  between 
monopolized  industries  and  the  ruling  poli- 
tics.” 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  seemed 
ashamed  of  their  long  blindness  and  the  trust 
they  placed  in  their  fair-spoken  betrayers 
who,  while  pretending  to  be  servants  of  the 
people,  turned  their  masters  over  bound  hand 
and  foot,  to  the  freebooting  corporations  to 
be  plundered  at  will. 

“They  tell  us,”  says  our  author,  “to  the 
last  detail  how  they  have  been  duped;  how 
business  has  selected  for  them  their  senators, 
governors,  representatives,  and  wherever  nec- 
essary their  aldermen  and  other  petty  officials.” 

But  at  last  they  have  awakened: 

“They  have  been  quick  to  draw  from  this 
the  one  important  conclusion,  namely,  that 
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representative  government  has  been  turned 
to  a farce.  They  see  that  monopoly  interests 
have  had  amplest  representation.  Federal  and 
local,  but  in  no  conceivable  sense  have  the 
people  had  a trace  of  effective  representative 
government. 

“The  people  at  large  see  out  there  better 
than  we  in  the  East  just  why  the  leading 
monopoly  interests  began  and  so  long  con- 
tinued to  debauch  politics.  They  wanted 
priceless  franchises  for  nothing;  they  wanted 
suburban  lands,  mines  and  vast  timber  areas. 
They  were  always  wanting  the  gamblers9 
privilege  to  create  secret  devices  for  over- 
capitalization.  To  secure  these  favors  and 
use  them  with  the  least  possible  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  public  which  granted  them, 
bribery  was  organized  on  a scale  that  staggers 
belief.  All  this,  of  course,  involved  the  out- 
right purchase  of  hundreds  of  clever  lawyers, 
so  that  the  economic  powers  and  the  massed 
legal  talent  were  ranged  against  the  public.99 

A prominent  business  man  of  the  Pacific 
coast  made  the  following  confession  of  his 
own  personal  experience  to  Mr.  Brooks, — a 
confession  very  valuable,  as  in  a few  words 
it  gives  the  vital  truth  of  present-day  govern- 
ment under  the  mastership  of  corporations 
and  bosses  operating  through  the  money- 
controlled  machines: 

“I  finally  made  up  my  mind  a few  years 
ago  to  stand  as  representative;  to  go  to  the 
Legislature  and  see  if  I could  n’t  do  something 
to  stir  up  intelligent  opposition  to  these  men 
who  had  us  by  the  throats.  I had  not  been 
three  weeks  in  the  Legislature  before  I was 
wakened  out  of  my  fool’s  paradise.  I had 
a college  training,  I had  been  successful  in  my 
business,  and  really  supposed  I knew  some- 
thing of  the  political  conditions  in  which  I 
lived.  When  I began  to  study  the  machine 
on  the  spot  I saw  that  only  incidentally,  or 
by  some  blunder,  did  the  large  body  of  the 
people  get  the  least  genuine  representation. 
What  our  railroads,  and  monopolies  working 
with  them,  wanted,  that  was  4 represented.’ 
All  that  politics  meant  in  my  State  and  city 
was  a game  concealed  from  the  people  to 
secure  more  and  more  favors  upon  which  to 
build  up  purely  speculative  interests." 

When  the  people  at  last  discovered  the 
cause  of  their  undoing,  they  at  once  began 
to  seek  for  a true  and  practical  remedy. 
They  found  that  they  had  lost  the  precious 
heritage  of  self-government  without  losing 
the  shell  or  mask  of  a democratic  republic. 


They  no  longer  enjoyed  representative  gov- 
ernment, but  in  its  place  they  had  a govern- 
ment of  the  public-service  corporations  and 
privileged  interests,  operating  through  the 
boss  and  the  party  machine;  a government 
that  was  growing  more  and  more  corrupt  and 
indifferent  for  popular  service  and  making 
with  every  passing  month  a greater  farce  of 
representative  government.  Hence  they  de- 
termined to  return  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples that  differentiate  a democratic  republic 
from  class-rule  government,  and  to  enjoy 
again  a government  “ of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people." 

Direct-Legislation  Renders  Possible  a 
Truly  Representative  Government. 

When  at  length  the  illusion  that  the  people 
had  so  long  cherished  about  their  law-makers 
was  fully  dispelled,  and  they  saw  clearly  that 
what  the  people  really  wanted  no  longer 
counted  with  their  recreant  officials,  but  that 
it  was  what  the  railways  and  the  monopolies, 
popularly  known  as  the  “interests,"  desired 
that  the  recreant  servants  considered,  they 
determined  to  find  a way  out.  They  now 
possessed  an  insight  into  the  real  conditions, 
and  Mr.  Brooks  continues: 

“It  is  to  the  new  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  evil  that  we  owe  the  renaissance 
of  democratic  purpose  in  the  West. 

“Two  years  ago  at  the  Civic  Conference  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  one  of  the  speakers  asked 
the  question:  4 We  have  been  buncoed  out 
of  representative  government.  What  can  we 
do  about  it,  except  break  the  power  of  the 
boss  by  the  referendum,  the  initiative  and  the 
recall?  We  can  get  more  direct  primaries 
and  direct  election  of  senators  is  in  sight. 
We  know  now  that  our  political  bosses  are 
the  merest  puppets  of  certain  business  in- 
terests. Let  us  appeal  to  every  democratic 
device  through  which  we  can  really  find  out 
what  the  people  want.’  ” 

In  speaking  of  the  “splendid  work  of 
Oregon,"  the  pioneer  state  in  the  introduction 
of  a thoroughly  practical  and  effective  Direct- 
Legislation  Constitutional  amendment,  Mr. 
Brooks  says:  “I  was  everywhere  told  that 
the  old  power  of  the  machine  was  so  far 
broken  that  the  end  could  be  seen."  Further- 
more, many  Pacific  cities  have  taken  still 
another  step  in  advance  by  introducing  the 
recall  to  complement  Direct-Legislation.  On 
this  point  Mr.  Brooks  observes: 

“ Another  brave  step  for  cities  is  the  ‘recall" 
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as  a charter  right.  Los  Angeles  began  it  in 
1903.  Following  rapidly  are  San  Bernardino, 
San  Diego,  Pasadena,  Fresno,  and  Santa 
Monica,  Seattle  and  Lewiston,  Idaho,  have 
it,  while  Des  Moines  adopts  it,  together  with 
the  ‘commission  system.’  ” 

“In  six  years  Los  Angeles  has  used  this 
dub  but  once.  A supposed  representative 
of  the  people’s  interest  wished  to  secure  a 
franchise  which  involved  giving  up  valuable 
city  property.  When  suspicion  was  aroused 
he  was  asked  why  and  for  whom  this  franchise 
was  sought.  As  this  servant  of  the  people 
shuffled  and  showed  bad  faith,  a popular 
petition  for  his  ‘recall’  at  once  started.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  Before  the  threat 
of  the  new  instrument,  this  henchman  had 
been  ‘assured’  that  all  was  fair  and  open  in 
the  deal.  He  now  hastened  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  monopoly  which  was  working 
secretly  to  secure  these  public  rights.  From 
several  lawyer  members  of  the  Lincoln-Roose- 
vdt  Club  I heard  the  heartiest  approval  of 
this  ‘last  link  in  the  democratic  chain’. 

“What  one  everywhere  feels  is  that  this 
new  civic  determination  is  not  a spasm. 
It  will  not  pass  like  so  many  jerky  indigna- 
tions we  have  known  in  the  past.  It  is  too 
pervasive,  too  convinced  and  too  instructed. 
The  grim  purpose  to  break  the  alliance 
between  privileged  business  and  the  party 
boss  is  now  fixed  and  organized  in  scores  of 
dubs.  It  is  producing  a new  literature.  The 
associations  are  moving  towards  federated 
activities  which  gather  up  and  unify  the 
experience  of  a half-dozen  of  those  great 
States.” 

Ban  Francisco  Leads  The  Way. 

San  Francisco  has  made  the  most  success- 
ful start  toward  apprehending  and  punishing 
the  master  criminals  of  any  American  city, 
and  Mr.  Brooks’  special  consideration  of 
San  Francisco’s  splendid  campaign,  led  by 
Langdon  and  Heney,  is  pregnant  with  im- 
portant truths  that  will  be  of  service  to  sincere 
and  honest  friends  of  clean  government 
everywhere.  Mr.  Heney  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco after  achieving  unheard  of  results  in 
Oregon,  where  he  had  brought  to  the  bar  of 
justice  powerful  men  who  had  seats  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Represen- 
tatives; and  his  advent  in  the  chief  city  of 
California  created  quite  a furore.  The 
great  exploiters  of  the  people  doubtless  im- 
agined they  could  influence  him  so  that  this 


investigation  would  go  the  same  way  as  the 
many  abortive  attempts  in  the  past.  Mayor 
Schmitz  and  probably  a few  subordinate 
officers  should  be  made  scapegoats  of  and 
punished,  while  the  master  criminals  would 
go  scot  free,  and  instead  of  being  apprehended 
would  become  more  invincible  than  ever  after 
the  investigation.  But  we  will  let  Mr. 
Brooks  describe  Mr.  Heney’s  advent  into 
San  Francisco  and  the  aftermath: 

“He  was  received  in  San  Francisco  with 
open  arms  by  all  sorts  of  corporation  mag- 
nates. In  the  best  dubs  Heney  was  the  man 
of  the  hour;  he  had  bagged  great  game — in 
Oregon.  The  prison  was  the  place  for  high 
officials  who  had  stolen  forests — in  Oregon. 
Heney  has  Irish  tenderness  and  Irish  humor. 
He  told  me  it  fdt  queer  to  be  patted  on  the 
back  by  men  who  he  knew  would  so  soon  be 
his  enemies.  They  thought  he  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  play  the  stale  and  fruitless  game 
of  putting  petty  criminals  in  jail.  Abe  Ruef, 
the  corruptor,  together  with  conniving  labor 
leaders,  these  of  course  were  what  Heney 
was  after.  The  support  of  the  great  and  the 
good  should  be  his.  But  Heney’s  long  and 
desperate  struggle  with  the  big  business  and 
its  creatures,  the  politicians,  had  taught  him 
his  lesson.  He  had  learned  the  origin  of 
the  corruption.  He  had  learned  why  the 
boss  was  corrupt  and  why  the  trades  unions 
were  corrupt.  He  had  seen  through  the 
shabby  lie  that  corporations  systematize 
bribeiy  only  because  petty  folk  blackmail 
them.  He  had  learned,  as  Carl  Schurz  said, 
that  this  petty  blackmailing  is  derivative; 
that  strong  men  seeking  public  favors  began 
this  sorry  game,  creating  the  conditions  on 
which  smaller  creatures  fattened  like  parasites. 

“There  has  not  been  a trace  of  trade  union 
infamy  in  San  Francisco  that  is  not  in  this 
same  sense  ‘derivative.’  The  boss  who  made 
these  infamies  possible  was  an  abject  creature 
of  those  above  him.  They  freely  went  into 
partnership  with  him  and  used  him  for  their 
ends.  He  had  no  sinews  which  they  did  not 
furnish. 


“The  frost  fell  quick  and  heavy  when  it 
appeared  that  the  prosecution  was  after  the 
great  law-breakers;  that  it  cared  for  the  small 
fry  only  so  far  as  it  could  be  used  to  convict 
the  creators  and  maintainers  of  lawlessness. 

“The  one  question  on  the  lips  of  the  smart 
and  socially  disturbed  people  is:  ‘Oh,  but 
it  is  horrid!  Why  don ’t  they  put  Ruef  and 
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the  supervisors  in  prison?  Why  do  they  let 
the  real  thieves  off  and  attack  the  best  people 
in  the  city?9  Many  times  I heard  this  and 
once  I asked  Mr.  Burns  what  would  be  his 
answer  to  a question  which  echoed  every- 
where, as  if  parrots  had  just  learned  it? 
The  detective  smiled  again  as  he  replied: 
They  can  9t  be  answered  until  they  learn  who 
the  real  criminals  are.99 

“This  has  the  full  heart  of  the  matter  in  it. 
Neither  they  nor  we  can  understand,  until  we 
have  a new  classification  of  sinners.  We  shall 
not  understand  until  we  learn,  for  instance, 
that  the  deliberate  corruption  of  a Legisla- 
ture or  of  any  public  official  is  far  more  harm- 
ful to  society  and  therefore  more  criminal 
than  the  coarse  brutalities  against  a * scab. 9 

“What  elemental  hope  is  there  for  applied 
social  justice  in  a community  that  honors  the 
men  who  made  dizzy  fortunes  while  they 
crippled  the  New  York  traction  companies, 
but  sends  the  poor  devil  of  a conductor  to 
prison  for  stealing  nickels  ? 

“To  get  some  first  fruits  of  this  larger 
justice  is  the  meaning  of  the  present  struggle 
in  California.  It  is  this  which  gives  it  national 
importance." 

How  The  “ Interests 99  Tried  to  Defeat  Mr. 
Lang  don,  and  Labor  Elected  Him. 

The  treatment  accorded  Mr.  Langdon,  the 
intrepid  prosecuting  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, by  the  criminal  rich  who  pose  as  the 
“safe  and  sane”  leaders  of  business  and 
social  life,  was  similar  to  that  meted  out  to 
Mr.  Heney,  when  they  found  he  intended  to 
prosecute  great  offenders  as  well  as  the 
small  men.  Says  Mr.  Brooks: 

“When  Mr.  Langdon  begged  these  same 
business  leaders  to  cooperate  and  help  in 
freeing  the  city  from  its  great  shame,  they 
not  only  refused,  but  did  their  best  to  con- 
ceal every  fact  from  the  prosecution.” 

They  even  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  which  they  were  in  full  possession, 
saying  in  substance: 

“‘We  know  nothing  of  this  corruption. 
It  is  not  among  our  responsibilities.9  For 
this  foolhardiness,  the  penalty  will  be  grievous 
before  that  drama  plays  itself  through  to  the 
end.  For  this  attitude,  the  penalty  will  be 
heavy  in  many  other  centers  besides  San 
Francisco." 

The  vast  majority  of  union  laborers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  clean 
government  and  honest  politics,  and  they  have 
followed  the  leaders  in  San  Francisco’s 


crusade  with  intense  interest,  to  see  if  they 
would  be  true  %o  their  promises  and  see  that 
the  rich  criminals  receive  the  same  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  other  law-breakers.  On 
this  point  our  author  quotes  a well-known 
labor  leader  and  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
was  the  labor  wards  and  not  the  so-called 
“respectable"  or  rich  wards,  that  elected 
Mr.  Langdon  after  he  had  proved  that  he 
would  do  his  best  to  punish  criminals,  high 
and  low,  without  fear  or  favor. 

“If  Heney  wins  out,"  said  the  labor  leader 
to  Mr.  Brooks,  “it  will  be  as  much  a victory 
for  the  unions  as  for  him  and  for  the  people. 
If  he  can  once  make  the  big  anarchists  obey 
the  law  or  suffer  the  penalty  for  breaking  K, 
then  we  can  rout  out  our  own  law-breakers  in 
the  unions.  Tell  him  we  will  do  it." 

“When  I repeated  this  to  Mr.  Heney,  it 
had  no  surprises  for  him.  He  told  we  what 
I later  verified  by  the  ward  vote  for  District 
Attorney  Langdon. 

“It  was  dear  to  every  man  that  a vote  for 
Langdon  was  a vote  for  Heney  and  for  reform. 
Yet  in  the  richer  wards  the  vote  for  Langdon 
fell.  It  showed  that  hundreds  of  men  did 
not  want  him,  and  would  have  defeated  him 
if  they  could.  As  you  passed  to  the  wards 
packed  with  labor  men.  the  vote  for  a dean 
city  rose  so  unmistakably  that  you  heard  on 
every  side,  ‘It  is  the  unions  that  have  saved 
Langdon  and  the  cause  for  which  he 
stood9. 

“An  officer  in  a local  union  made  this 
statement,  ‘We  would  have  stuck  to  our 
Schmitz  even  it  we  had  known  he  took  bribes, 
but  when  we  were  convinced  that  the  prose- 
cution mean  business,  we  were  willing  to 
hdp  toward  honest  government  and  we  will 
continue  to  help  if  law  And  order  are  to  be 
enforced  all  along  the  line." 


The  Great  Importance  to  The  Nation  at 
Large  of  San  Francisco's  Battle. 


There  is  no  personal  prejudice  or  vanity 
influencing  this  great  conflict.  It  is  simply  a 
brave,  determined  attempt  of  able  and  incor- 
ruptible offidals  to  break  up  a riot  of  political 
and  business  corruption  and  crime  that  is  not 
only  destroying  representative  government 
but  undermining  the  stability  of  municipal, 
business  and  social  life,  destroying  high 
ideals  in  the  people  and  fostering  a material- 
istic cynicism  that  is  fatal  to  spiritual  life  or 
permanent  development.  On  this  point  and 
the  national  significance  of  the  contest,  Mr. 
Brooks  has  the  following  to  say: 
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“There  was  no  hint  of  personal  bitterness 
in  the  prosecution. 

“One  of  them  told  me:  ‘It  made  my 
heart  ache  when  a man  like  Mr.  Glass  had 
to  go  to  prison,  and  I am  just  as  sorry  for  two 
others  whom  we  still  have  to  put  there,  but 
they  must  go  or  everybody  will  know  that  no 
real  justice  has  been  done.  The  truth  is  that 
people  out  here  are  sick  of  seeing  ignorance 
and  weakness  punished,  while  the  crimes  of 
£he  real  leaders  are  blinked  at.’ 

“If  the  prosecution  succeeds,  one  result  of 
supreme  importance  is  assured,  not  alone 
for  California,  but  for  the  country  at  large. 
Clean  and  fair  conviction  of  a few  great 
offenders  will  react  as  powerfully  as  it  will 
act  wholesomely  upon  the  kind  of  trade  union 
that  has  developed  in  the  Farther  West. 
They  have  their  crooks,  precisely  as  the  high 
finance  has  its  crooks,  but  to  the  end  of  time 
labor  organizations  will  defend  their  own 
criminals  as  long  as  capital  shields  its  crim- 
inals. Let  it  once  become  clear  that  an 
even-handed  justice  is  applied  straight  through 
to  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
best  elements  in  labor  organizations  will 
begin  to  rally  against  their  own  worst  leader- 
ship. This  is  not  a theory.  I have  heard  it 
again  and  again  from  honest  trade  unionists 
who  knew  of  their  own  crooks,  and  suffered 
from  them  quite  as  much  as  any  employer. 
The  first  time  I heard  this,  was  in  Denver, 
four  years  ago:  'As  long  as  all  our  men,9  it 
was  said,  'know  how  the  capitalist  crowd 
protects  its  worst  men,  we  can  *t  get  rid  of 
our  worst  men.  They  set  a standard  for  us  that 
they  don  9t  even  pretend  to  follow  them- 
selves.9 

“Every  letter  of  this  charge  is  true. 

“As  a brilliant  object-lesson  San  Francisco 
is  perfect.  The  game  has  been  played  so 
flauntingly  that  every  move  can  be  seen. 
You  can  at  every  point  make  connections. 
You  see  precisely  how  the  boss  stands  with 
the  labor  mayor  and  supervisors  on  one  sideband 
with  the  corporation  dignitaries  on  the  other. 

“No  one  has  to  be  convinced,  because 
facts  are  so  out  that  they  fairly  glare  at  you. 
Everyone  knows  the  specific  law-breaking  of 
that  proud  man  at  the  head  of  the  great 
traction  company  in  San  Francisco. 

“I  asked  one  of  his  well-to-do  friends  why. 
then,  should  he  too  not  take  the  penalty  as 
well  as  Ruef,  Schmitz  or  a boodling  super- 
visor. ‘Well,9  was  the  queer  reply,  ‘we 


know  he  is  guilty,  but  he  is  our  strongest  man 
and  we  can  9t  spare  him.  We  must  have 
someone  able  enough  to  keep  labor  in  its 
place.9  It  is  pitiable  blindness  like  this 
which  shows  us  that  the  game  is  up.  There 
will  be  a long  and  desperate  struggle,  but  the 
people  have  found  out  the  enemy.  They 
have  taken  his  measure  and  the  whole  sig- 
nificance of  their  new  democratized  politics 
is  to  free  themselves  from  the  main  source  of 
their  social  defilement.  To  leave  this  type 
of  monopoly  power  in  private  hands — in  the 
hands  of  those  who  practice  contempt  for 
law — is  to  make  impossible  even  the  decent 
regulation  of  the  three  most  devastating 
vices  in  the  community — prostitution,  gam- 
bling and  the  saloon. 

“Every  one  of  these  rotting  evils  has  now 
an  economic  organization  as  effective  and 
as  defined  as  many  industrial  monopolies. 
All  the  worst  excesses  which  these  organized 
viees  engender  depend  upon  graft  manipula- 
tion. It  is  not  a whit  truer  in  San  Francisco 
than  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  New 
York,  but  the  Western  city  shows  so  openly 
what  the  relation  is  between  protected  vice 
and  all  lawless  private  possession  of  transpor- 
tation, gas,  electric-light  and  telephone,  that  the 
student  and  the  man  on  the  street,  the  clergyman 
and  the  farmer  see  what  their  problem  is. 

“It  was  from  a preacher  that  I heard  these 
words:  ‘We  have  simply  been  dishing  water 
from  the  sea.  Until  we  can  break  this  part- 
nership between  the  monopolies  and  politics 
we  shall  go  on  creating  vices  faster  than  we 
can  cure  them.9  It  is  worth  a much  longer 
trip  than  across  the  continent  to  feel  the 
fervor  of  this  movement;  to  meet  those  who 
see  the  impending  issues  as  a whole,  and  to 
see  them  as  those  who  will  not  rest  until 
they  are  overcome.999 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Brooks9  conscientious  and 
painstaking  investigation  of  these  great  ques- 
tions fraught  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
for  free  government  and  civic  integrity. 
His  paper  is  a staff  reporter’s  news  from  the 
battle-field;  only  in  this  case  the  battle  is  of 
far  greater  importance  to  civilization  and  the 
upward  sweep  of  national  life  than  most 
battles  where  cannon  and  shell  quickly  do 
their  work.  For  this  conflict  being  waged 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  against  subtle  forces 
that  are  destroying  free  and  popular  govern- 
ment and  corrupting  the  political,  business 
and  social  ideals  of  the  people. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  GERALD  MASSEY,  THE  VETERAN  BARD  OF 

FREEDOM. 


THE  RECENT  passing  from  earth  life 
of  Gerald  Massey,  which  occurred 
on  October  29th,  marked  the  departure  from 
our  midst  of  the  last  of  the  notable  band  of 
Anglo-Saxon  poets  of  the  people  whose  cham- 
pionship of  justice  and  freedom  through  their 
ringing  verse,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  one  of  the  most  positive  and 
effective  agencies  for  democratic  advance- 
ment on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  With  us 
were  Whittier,  Lowell,  Whitman  and  Long- 
fellow. In  England  Elliott,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Massey,  Mackaye,  Hood  and  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing voiced  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
people,  their  yearning  for  freedom,  for  justice 
and  the  right  to  that  larger  life  which  should 
give  the  opportunity  necessary  for  the  soul 
to  grow  and  the  brain  to  be  nourished. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  poet  of  England 
during  the  forties  of  the  last  century  did 
anything  like  so  effective  work  as  did  Massey 
in  arousing  the  people  to  a sense  of  their 
God-given  rights,  die  importance  of  the 
fundamental  demands  of  democracy,  and  the 
necessity  of  a recognition  of  the  law  of  soli- 
darity. On  one  occasion  he  voiced  this  then 
little  recognized  truth  in  regard  to  the  one- 
ness of  life  in  the  following  striking  words: 

“Humanity  is  one.  The  Eternal  intends 
to  show  us  that  humanity  is  one.  And  the 
family  is  more  than  the  individual  member, 
the  Nation  is  more  than  the  family,  and  the 
human  race  is  more  than  the  nation.  And 
if  we  do  not  accept  the  revelation  lovingly, 
do  not  take  to  the  fact  kindly,  why  then  ’t  is 
flashed  upon  us  terribly,  by  lightning  of  hell, 
if  we  will  not  have  it  by  light  of  heaven — and 
the  poor,  neglected  scum  and  canaille  of  the 
nations  rise  up  mighty  in  the  strength  of 
disease,  and  prove  the  oneness  of  humanity 
by  killing  you  with  the  same  infection. 

“It  has  recently  been  shown  how  the  poor 
of  London  do  not  live,  but  fester  in  the 
pestilential  hovels  called  their  homes.  To 
get  into  these  you  have  to  visit  courts  which 
the  sun  never  penetrates,  which  are  never 
visited  by  a breath  of  fresh  air,  and  which 
never  know  the  virtues  of  a drop  of  cleansing 
water.  Immorality  is  but  the  natural  out- 


come of  such  a devil’s  spawning  ground. 
The  poverty  of  many  who  strive  to  live  hon- 
estly is  appalling.” 

He  saw  with  almost  prophetic  vision  what 
Henry  George  later  so  splendidly  elucidated 
in  his  great  economic  works  touching  the 
right  of  all  the  people  to  the  land,  and  with 
no  less  clarity  of  vision  he  recognized  the 
necessity  of  public-ownership  of  natural 
monopolies, — something  which  the  ablest 
and  wisest  statesmen  and  economists  of  the 
day  are  everywhere  beginning  to  recognize 
as  the  only  true  solution  to  this  great  question 
which  will  safeguard  the  people’s  rights  and 
interests  and  protect  them  from  exploitation 
at  the  hands  of  the  few  who  through  monopoly 
rights  levy  a cruel  tax  on  industry.  On  this 
question,  more  than  a half  a century  ago,  he 
said: 

“We  mean  to  have  a day  of  reckoning  with 
the  unjust  stewards  of  the  earth.  We  mean 
to  have  the  national  property  restored  to  the 
people.  We  mean  that  the  land,  with  its 
inalienable  right  of  living,  its  mineral  wealth 
below  the  soil  and  its  waters  above,  shall  be 
open  to  all.  We  mean  to  have  our  banking 
done  by  the  state,  and  our  railways  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  We 
mean  to  temper  the  terror  of  rampant  indi- 
vidualism with  the  principles  of  cooperation. 
We  mean  for  women  to  have  perfect  equality 
with  man,  social,  religious,  and  political, 
and  her  fair  share  in  that  equity  which  is  of 
no  sex.  We  mean  also  that  the  same  standard 
of  morality  shall  apply  to  the  man  as  to  the 
woman.  In  short,  we  intend  that  the  redress 
of  wrongs  and  the  righting  of  inequalities, 
which  can  only  be  rectified  in  this  world, 
shall  not  be  put  off  and  postponed  to  any 
future  stage  of  existence.” 

There  was  something  in  Masseys’s  poems 
of  freedom  that  reminded  one  of  the  grand 
old  prophets  of  Israel  who  dared  to  speak 
against  entrenched  wrongs  and  to  lift  up  their 
voices  fearlessly  for  the  oppressed.  In  one 
of  his  many  poetic  appeals  to  the  people  he 
thus  strives  to  awaken  the  masses,  who  were 
paralyzed  and  sodden  by  poverty,  oppression, 
and  the  arrogance  of  privilege: 
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4 Thus  saith  the  Lord : You  weary  me 

With  prayers,  and  waste  your  own  short  yean; 

Eternal  truth  you  cannot  see 
Who  weep,  and  shed  your  sight  in  tears! 

In  rain  you  wait  and  watch  the  skies — 

No  better  fortune  thus  will  fall; 

Up  from  your  knees  I bid  you  rise, 

And  daim  the  earth  for  all. 

“Behold  in  bonds  your  mother  earth. 

The  rich  man's  prostitute  and  slave! 

Your  mother  earth,  that  gave  you  birth. 

You  only  own  her  for  a grave! 

And  you  will  die  like  slaves  and  see 

Your  mother  left  a fettered  thrall! 

Nay,  live  like  men  and  set  her  free 
As  heritage  for  all.*’ 

But  Massey,  like  all  the  great  reformers, 
was  a man  of  faith.  He  dared  to  boldly 
uncover  wrongs,  to  turn  his  back  on  the  lure 
of  wealth  and  popularity,  in  order  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  the  exiles  of  society  and  the 
down-trodden  ones,  because  he  had  an 
unshakable  faith  in  the  advent  of  a nobler 
day  and  a better  economic  order.  Where 
in  all  the  popular  poetry  of  democracy  and 
social  justice  can  we  find  two  more  inspiring 
or  finer  little  gems  than  the  following,  the 
first  depicting  the  advent  of  full-orbed  democ- 
racy? 

“Immortal  liberty!  we  see  thee  stand 

like  mom  just  stepped  from  heaven  upon  a 
mountain. 

With  beautiful  feet,  and  blessing-laden  hand. 

And  heart  that  welleth  love’s  most  living  foun- 
tain! 

Oh,  when  wilt  thou  draw  from  the  people’s  lyre 
Joy’s  broken  chord  ? and  on  the  people’s  brow 

Set  empire's  crown  ? fight  up  thine  altar-fire 
Within  their  hearts,  with  an  undying  glow; 

Nor  give  us  blood  for  mils,  as  men  are  drunk  with 
now? 

“Old  legends  tell  us  of  a golden  are, 

When  earth  was  guiltless — gods  the  guests  of 
men. 

Ere  sin  had  dimmed  the  heart's  illumined  page, — 
And  prophet- voices  say 't  will  come  v cun. 

O happy  age!  when  love  shall  rule  the  heart. 

And  tune  to  live  shall  be  the  poor  man’s  dower. 

When  martyrs  bleed  no  more,  nor  exiles  smart — 
Blind  is  toe  only  diadem  of  power. 

People,  it  ripens  now!  Awake,  and  strike  the 
hour! 

“Hearts,  high  and  mighty,  gather  in  our  cause; 
Bless,  mess,  O God,  and  crown  their  earnest 
labor. 

Who  dauntless  fight  to  win  us  equal  laws. 

With  mental  armor  and  with  spirit  sabre! 

Bless,  bless,  O God!  the  proud  intelligence 
That  now  is  dawning  on  the  people's  forehead, — 

Humanity  springs  from  them  pke  incense, 

The  future  oursts  upon  them,  boundless, 
starried — 

They  weep  repentant  tears,  that  they  so  long  have 
tarried.” 


of  the  Present. 

The  companion  poem  on  “The  People’s 
Advent”  is  equally  inspiring  and  instinct 
with  truth: 


“TP is  coming  up  the  steep  of  time. 

And  this  old  world  is  growing  brighter! 

We  may  not  see  its  dawn  sublime. 

Yet  high  hopes  make  the  heart  throb  fighter! 
Our  dust  may  slumber  under  ground 
When  it  awakes  the  world  in  wonder; 

But  we  have  felt  it  gathering  round — 

Have  heard  its  voice  of  distant  thunder! 

*T  is  coming!  yes,  ’t  is  coming! 


“Creeds,  empires,  systems,  rot  with  age. 

But  the  great  people ’s  ever  youthful! 
And  H shall  write  the  future’s  page 
To  our  humanity  more  truthful ; 

There ’s  a divinity  within 
That  makes  men  great  if  they  but  will  it, 
God  works  with  all  who  dare  to  win. 

And  the  time  cometh  to  reveal  it 

T is  coming!  yes,  ’t  is  coming! 


“Fraternity!  Love's  other  name! 

Dear,  heaven-connecting  link  of  being; 

Then  shall  we  grasp  thy  golden  dream. 

As  souls,  fullHStaturea,  grow  far-seeing: 

Thou  shalt  unfold  our  better  part. 

And  in  our  life  cup  yield  more  honey; 

Light  up  with  joy  the  poor  man’s  heart, 

And  love’s  own  world  with  smiles  more  sunny! 

*T  is  coming!  yes,  ’t  is  coming!” 

Massey's  poems  of  social  justice  and  pop- 
ular progress  were  companioned  by  some 
remarkably  fine  lines  on  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  relation  of  man  to  the  Infinite  and  to  the 
life  beyond  the  veil  of  materiality.  From 
the  following  brief  extracts  selected  from  his 
longest  spiritual  poem  we  may  gain  some- 
thing of  the  faith  and  spiritual  insight  that 
characterized  this  poem: 

“There  is  no  pathway  Man  hath  ever  trod. 

By  faith  or  seeking  sight,  but  ends  in  God. 

Vet ’t  is  in  vain  ye  look  Without  to  find 
The  inner  secrets  of  the^  Eternal  mind. 

Or  meet  the  King  on  His  external  throne. 

But  when  ye  kneel  at  heart,  and  feel  so  lone. 
Perchance  behind  the  veil  you  get  the  grip 
And  spirit-sign  of  secret  fellowship; 

Silently  as  the  gathering  of  a tear 

The  human  want  will  bring  the  Helper  near: 

The  very  weakness  that  is  utterest  need 
Of  God,  will  draw  Him  down  with  strength  indeed. 
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**  Am  the  babe’s  life  within  the  mother's  dim 
And  deaf,  you  dwell  in  God,  a dream  of  Him. 

Yet  stir,  and  put  forth  feelers  which  are  clasped 
By  airy  hands,  and  higher  life  is  grasped 
As  yet  but  darkly.  Life  is  in  the  root. 

And  looking  heavenward,  from  the  ladder-foot, 
Wingless  as  worms,  with  earthiness  fast  bound. 
Up  which  ye  mount  but  slowly,  round  on  round, 
Long  climbing  brings  ye  to  the  Father's  knee; 

Ye  open  gladsome  eyes  at  last  to  see 
That  face  of  love  ye  felt  so  inwardly. 

In  this  vast  universe  of  worlds  no  waif, 

No  spirit,  looks  to  Him  but  floatbeth  safe; 

No  prayer  so  lowly  but  is  heard  on  high ; 

And  if  a soul  should  sigh  and  lift  an  eye. 

That  soul  is  kept  from  sinking  with  a sigh. 


“Dear  God,  it  seems  to  me  that  love  must  be 
Hie  missionary  of  eternity! 

Must  still  find  work,  in  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
So  long  as  there ’s  a single  soul  to  save; 

Gather  the  jewels  that  flash  Godward  in 
Hie  dark,  oown-trodden,  toad-like  head  of  sin; 
That  all  divergent  lines  at  length  will  meet. 

To  make  the  clasping  round  of  love  complete; 
Hie  rift  'twixt  sense  and  spirit  will  be  healed, 
Before  creation’s  work  is  crowned  and  sealed; 
The  discords  cease,  and  all  their  strife  shall  be 
Resolved  in  one  vast,  peaceful  harmony.” 

The  later  years  of  the  poet’s  life  were 
devoted  to  exhaustive  research  into  ancient 
religions  and  especially  into  the  religious 
life  and  teachings  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
In  writing  of  this  work,  which  occupied  Mr. 
Massey’s  later  years,  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  the 
English  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  well 
says: 

“The  whole  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  unceasing  labor,  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  trace  back  the  origin  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  world  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  number  of  people  who  have 
read  the  great  volumes  to  which  he  devoted  a 
lifetime  of  labor  are  probably  very  few. 
The  Natural  Genesis  of  Creation , The  Book 
of  the  Beginnings , Ancient  Egypt,  the  Light 
of  the  World , form  a literary  monument  of 
labors,  prosecuted  almost  single-handed,  for 
the  establishment  of  a thesis  which  interested 
very  few  people  excepting  himself.  But  he 
labored  on  undaunted,  and  in  the  preface  of 
his  last  work,  which  was  published  on  Sep- 
tember 30th  by  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin,  he  ex- 
pressed with  pride  not  untouched  with 
pathos  his  satisfaction  at  having  finished  his 
work.  He  says:  ‘It  is  enough  to  know  that, 
in  despite  of  many  hindrances  from  straitened 
circumstances,  chronic  ailments,  and  the 
deepening  shadows  of  encroaching  age,  my 
book  is  printed,  and  the  subject-matter  that 
I cared  for  most  is  now  entrusted  to  the 


keeping  of  John  Gutenberg,  on  this  my  nine 
and  seventieth  birthday.'  His  heatlh  was 
frail,  but  as  in  the  case  of  Kinglake,  the 
anxiety  to  finish  his  book  kept  him  alive. 
Mr.  Massey  survived  the  publication  of  his 
great  work  almost  exactly  a month.’’ 

Mr.  Stead  also  truthfully  observes  that 
“Mr.  Massey  was  valiant  to  the  last.’’  He 
was  “ a poet  and  a scholar,’’  and  “ with  him 
it  was  ever  brighter  on  before.’’ 

After  we  founded  The  Arena  Mr.  Massey 
was  for  several  years  a special  contributor  to 
this  review.  Later  he  became  too  much 
engrossed  in  his  profound  religious  research 
to  devote  time  to  outside  writing. 

We  close  this  little  sketch  of  the  life  of  our 
friend  and  co-worker  with  the  following 
beautiful  lines  written  by  the  poet  to  his 
wife.  Many  of  Gerald  Massey’s  sweetest 
poems  related  to  his  home  life  and  those  who 
made  even  his  humble  home  a heaven  on 
earth.  Chief  among  these  loved  ones  was  his 
devoted  wife,  to  whom  in  early  years  he 
wrote  these  lines: 

“O,  Love  will  make  the  killing  crown  of  thorn 
Bunt  into  blossom  on  the  Martyr’s  brow! 

Upon  Love's  bosom  Earth  floats  like  an  Ark 
Through  all  the  o’erwhelming  deluge  of  the  night. 
Love  rays  us  round  as  glory  swathes  a star. 

And  from  the  mystic  touch  of  lips  and  palms. 
Streams  rosy  warmth  enough  to  light  a world.” 

But  it  is  in  the  following  poem,  entitled 
“Wedded  Love,”  written  after  many  years 
of  pilgrimage  together,  in  which  love  ever 
grew  stronger  and  with  it  the  lofty  faith 
which  marked  his  work,  that  he  pays  his 
most  glowing  heart  tribute  to  his  wife: 

“My  life  ran  like  a river  in  rocky  ways. 

And  seaward  dashed,  a sounding  cataract! 

But  thine  was  like  a quiet  lake  of  beauty. 
Soft-shadowed  round  by  gracious  influences. 

That  gathers  silently  its  wealth  of  earth. 

And  woos  heaven  till  it  melts  down  into  it. 


“They  mingled:  and  the  glory  and  the  calm 
Closed  round  me,  brooding  into  perfect  rest 
Oh,  blessings  on  thy  true  and  tender  heart! 

How  it  hath  gone  forth  like  the  dove  of  old, 

To  bring  some  leaf  of  promise  in  life’s  deluge! 
Thou  hast  a strong  up-soaring  tendency. 

That  bears  me  Godward,  as  the  stalwart  oak 
Uplifts  the  clinging  vine,  and  gives  it  growth. 

Thy  reverent  heart  familiarly  doth  take 
Unconscious  clasp  of  high  and  holy  things*. 

And  trusteth  where  it  may  not  understand. 

We  have  had  sorrows,  love!  and  wept  the  tears 
That  run  the  rose-hue  from  the  cheeks  of  life; 
But  grief  hath  jewels  as  night  hath  her  stars. 

And  she  revealeth  what  we  ne’er  had  known. 
With  joy's  wreath  tumbled  o'er  our  blinded  eyes. 
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Hie  heart  is  like  an  instrument  whose  strings 
Steal  nobler  music  from  life's  many  frets; 

Hie  golden  threads  a^e  spun  through  suffering's 

fire. 

Wherewith  the  marriage  robes  for  heaven  are 
woven; 

And  all  the  rarest  hues  of  human  life 
Take  radiance,  and  are  rainbowed  out  in  tears. 

“Thou  *rt  little  changed,  dear  love!  since  we  were 
wed. 

Thy  beauty  hath  climaxed  like  a cresent  moon, 
With  dory  greatening  to  the  golden  full. 

Thy  flowers  of  spring  are  crowned  with  summer 
fruits. 

And  thou  hast  put  a queenlier  presence  on 
With  thy  regality  of  womanhood! 

Yet  time  but  toucheth  thee  with  mellowing  shades 
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That  set  thy  graces  in  » wealthier  light. 

Thy  soul  still  looks  with  its  rare  smue  of  love. 
From  the  gate  beautiful  of  its  palace  home. 

Fair  as  the  spirit  of  the  evening  star, 

That  lights  its  glory  as  a radiant  torch 
To  beacon  earth  with  brighter  glimpse  of  heaven. 
We  are  poor  in  this  world’s  wealth,  but  rich  in 
love; 

And  they  who  love  feel  rich  in  everything. 


“Oh,  let  us  walk  the  world,  so  that  our  love 
Burn  like  a blessed  beacon,  beautiful 
Upon  the  walls  of  life's  surrounding  dark. 

Ah!  what  a world 't  would  be  if  love  like  ours 
Made  heaven  in  human  hearts,  and  clothed  with 
smiles 

The  sweet,  sad  face  of  our  humanity!” 


THE  POPULAR  REACTION  AGAINST  EXTREME 
CENTRALIZATION. 


The  Menace  to  Republican  Government 
From  Autocratic  Arrogation  of  Power 
and  Ultra-Oentralixation. 

ONE  OF  the  gravest  perils  to  good  gov- 
ernment under  constitutional  rule  lies 
in  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  officials  to  secure 
desired  ends  or  necessary  reforms  without  due 
regard  to  constitutional  provisions  which  are 
the  safeguard  of  the  people  from  the  sinister 
influence  of  personal  ambition,  class  desires 
or  privilege-seeking  interests.  History  clearly 
shows  that  some  of  the  best-in  tentioned 
rulers  of  earth  have  cursed  their  nations  by 
establishing  precedents  that  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  successors  have  been  followed 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  people. 

Now  in  our  government  grave  and  porten- 
tous abuses  have  arisen.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  privileged  interests,  public-service  cor- 
porations and  great  monopolies  have  steadily 
gained  more  and  more  power  in  government, 
and  since  they  have  so  largely  captured  the 
political  machines  their  power  to  thwart  all 
serious  attempts  of  the  people  to  effectively 
protect  them  from  extortion  and  oppression 
has  become  well-nigh  absolute. 

A Democratic  Method  of  Restoring  The 
Government  to  The  People. 

There  are  two  methods  of  meeting  flagrant 
abuses  of  public  interests.  One  safeguards 
the  fundamental  principles  that  differentiate 
a democracy  from  class-rule  of  all  kinds,  by 
restoring  the  power  to  the  people  and  making 
the  government  at  all  times  responsive  to  the 
will  or  desire  of  the  real  sovereigns,  or,  in  other 


words,  the  people,  by  giving  the  people  th- 
power  to  compel  their  representatives  and 
servants  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  real  sovereigns  and  masters  instead  of 
betraying  their  trust  at  the  order  of  corrupt 
and  autocratic  bosses  who  are  in  turn  the 
servants  of  public-service  corporations,  trusts 
and  other  privileged  classes  that  supply  the 
money -controlled  political  machine  with  con- 
tributions which  are  the  secret  of  the  boss’s 
power.  This  method,  which  through  Direct- 
Legislation  restores  to  the  people  their  gov- 
ernment and  enables  them  to  be  the  true 
sovereigns  or  masters,  is  the  method  of  a 
democratic  republic, — the  method  that  alone 
will  square  with  the  basic  principles  of  pop- 
ular government  and  differentiates  it  from 
class-rule;  and  as  has  been  recently  pointed 
out  by  Justice  Brewer,  it  is  the  true  and 
efficient  remedy  if  the  liberties  of  the  people 
are  to  be  maintained. 


The  Unrepublican,  Reactionary  and  Auto- 
cratic Method  of  Dealing  With 
Admitted  Abuses. 


But  there  is  another  policy  that  has  lately 
become  very  much  in  vogue  with  reactionary 
unrepublican  and  class  interests.  It  is  the 
method  that  has  ever  led  to  the  destruction 
of  attempts  at  republican  government,  when 
it  has  been  permitted  to  go  unchallenged,  and 
that  is  the  effort  to  centralize  all  governing 
power  in  the  hands  of  a few  officials  or  jurists, 
and  the  permission  of  the  arrogation  by 
executive  officials  of  powers  and  functions  that 
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have  been  dearly  delegated  to  the  other  two 
coordinate  branches  of  government, — the 
legislative  and  judicial. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  city 
and  state  government  has  so  frequently 
fallen  under  the  control  of  corrupt  and  cor- 
rupting privileged  interests  seeking  special 
franchises  and  privileges  inimical  to  the 
popular  welfare,  that  the  protection  of  the 
people  demands  that  the  central  government 
should  take  over  power  that  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  states,  and  that  further,  since  the 
princes  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  interests 
have  become  so  firmly  entrenched  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  through  the  presence 
of  representatives  of  their  own  order,  their 
servants  or  the  political  bosses  who  have 
long  worked  with  them  that  this  body  fre- 
quently stands  as  a wall  between  redress  of 
popular  wrongs  and  the  masters  of  the  money- 
controlled  machine,  the  executive  should 
have  the  right  to  accomplish  by  commissions, 
bureaus  and  rulings  the  ends  futilely  attempted 
by  legislation.  This  is  the  method  of  class 
government  and  autocracy  and  is  the  doorway 
to  despotism  or  revolution;  for  no  matter  how 
wise  and  just  may  be  the  initiator  or  his  imme- 
diate successors,  it  will  only  be  a short  time 
before  the  same  interests  that  have  enthroned 
the  boss  with  regal  power  in  almost  every 
state  and  have  systematically  thwarted  the 
people's  interests  for  the  abnormal  enrich- 
ment of  boss,  of  speculator  and  of  exploiter 
of  the  millions — the  same  power  that  made  the 
United  States  Senate  a Gibraltar  of  plutocracy 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  watch-dog  of  the  interests  of  the 
industrial  autocracy,  would  gain  complete 
control  of  the  central  government  and  accom- 
plish the  absolute 'mastership  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
through  following  the  unconstitutional  prece- 
dents established  by  the  innovators  who  by 
undemocratic  methods  sought  to  right  ad- 
mitted wrongs. 

In  this  way  the  mastership  of  class  interests 
would  become  supreme,  just  as  did  the 
Csesars,  after  Augustus,  become  the  absolute 
and  unquestioned  masters  of  Rome  by  the 
step  by  step  policy,  following  the  precedents 
established  by  the  first  emperor,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  all  times  claimed  to  be 
merely  the  head  of  the  Republic. 

Happily  for  the  Republic,  evidences  are 
multiplying  that  at  length  the  people  are 
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arousing  to  a realisation  of  this  evil,  which 
cannot  be  ignored  if  free  institutions  are  to  be 
preserved.  Of  late  the  pendulum  has  seemed 
to  be  swinging  away  from  the  reactionary  and 
dangerous  extreme  centralization. 

The  Hamiltonian  Reactionary  Centralizing 
Movement  Would  Make  The 
Plutoeracy  Invincible. 

Nothing  could  happen  that  would  so  favor 
in  the  end  the  designs  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  that  is  seeking  the  estab- 
lishment of  a politico-industrial  oligarchy  or 
an  autocracy,  as  the  acceptation  of  this  unre- 
publican theory  of  government.  And  though 
some  short-sighted  and  superficial  pleaders 
for  special  privilege  and  predatory  wealth 
have  denounced  the  actions  of  the  administra- 
tion when  the  acts  seemed  in  their  immediate 
influence  to  make  against  the  trusts  and 
monopolies,  the  far-sighted  master  spirits  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and  their 
most  brilliant  and  able  special-pleaders  and 
advocates  have  never  for  a moment  been 
deceived  as  to  the  ultimate  advantage  to  the 
plutocracy  of  such  a course  and  the  precedents 
that  are  being  established. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  man  in  America  of 
those  the  best  years  of  whose  lives  and  whose 
brilliant  mental  powers  have  been  hired  out 
to  corporations,  trusts,  high  financiers  and 
law-breaking  bosses  and  politicians,  is  Secre- 
tary Root,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  since 
the  days  when  he  was  severely  reproved  by 
trial  judge  for  the  extremes  to  which  he  went 
in  behalf  of  his  client,  the  notorious  Boss 
Tweed,  until  the  present  time,  save  the  brief 
periodswhen  he  has  been  in  public  office,  has 
hired  out  his  brains  to  men  like  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  and  other  corporation  and  trust  mag- 
nates. Mr.  Root  is  a far-seeing,  practical 
and  intellectually  brilliant  man.  He  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  hope  of  the  plutocracy 
in  the  long  run  would  depend  on  the  substitu- 
tion of  extra-constitutional  for  democratic 
republican  provisions  to  safeguard  the  peo- 
ple's interests.  He  could  not  fail  to  under- 
stand that  when  the  new  extra-constitutional 
rigime  had  been  firmly  established,  the  plu- 
tocracy would  speedily  capture  the  adminis- 
tration and  have  the  nation  in  its  grasp. 
Then  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  Mr.  Root 
appear  as  the  greatest  champion  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  unrepublican  theories  of  extreme 
centralization. 
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The  Awakening;  of  Thi  People  Promises  a 
Democratic  Republican  Renaissance. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  free  institutions, 
die  people  are  at  last  awakening  to  a realiza- 
tion of  the  true  situation  and  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  safeguarding 
their  rights.  State  after  state  has  declared 
for  Direct-Legislation,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
and  often  unscrupulous  efforts  of  the  grafters, 
the  bosses  and  their  masters,  the  trusts, 
monopolies  and  corporations.  Incidentally 
it  is  well  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the 
alarmed  bosses,  probably  at  the  suggestion  of 
their  masters,  have  recently  gone  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  make  their  dupes  pay  for  their  own 
deception.  A flagrant  illustration  of  this 
abuse  of  legitimate  Congressional  rights  was 
seen  when  Senator  Hale  recently  requested 
the  privilege  of  putting  the  amazing  attack 
made  by  Senator  Lodge  in  a speech  delivered 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  against  the  Public 
Opinion  Bill  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  Con- 
gressional records,  so  that  the  grafters,  the 
corporations  and  the  bosses  would  be  able  to 
flood  the  country  with  this  shameful,  mis- 
leading and  thoroughly  demagogical  plea  of 
the  boss  against  popular  government,  at  the 
expense  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  land. 

A very  interesting  illustration  of  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  on  this  question  was  seen  in 
the  failure  of  Mr.  Taft’s  mission  to  Oklahoma. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Taft, 
who,  as  we  have  recently  shown  our  readers, 
is  loved  of  the  “interests,”  and  who  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  masters  in  blowing 
hot  and  cold  among  the  practical  politicians 
of  the  day,  was  sent  to  Oklahoma  to  instruct 
the  people  to  defeat  their  Constitution  that 
safeguarded  popular  government  by  Direct- 
Legislation,  and  the  people  replied  by  endors- 
ing the  Constitution  by  the  enormous  majority 
of  a hundred  thousand  votes. 

Senator  Foraker,  who  is  generally  credited 
with  being  reasonably  well  acquainted  with 
the  drift  of  public  sentiment,  thus  recently 
expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  the  initiative 
and  referendum  as  applied  to  constitution- 
amending  in  Ohio: 

“Answering  your  letter  of  this  date,  wher- 
ever any  considerable  number  of  voters 
request  a vote  on  a proposed  change  in  their 
organic  law,  their  request  should  be  granted. 
The  demand  which  die  labor  unions  and  the 
grange  organizations  of  Ohio  are  making  for 
the  submission  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 


endum amendment  ought  not  to  be  denied. 
I am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  giving  the 
people  a chance  to  vote  on  any  amendment 
which  is  urged  by  so  numerous  and  important 
a body  of  voters.” 

And  these  are  but  two  of  many  signs  that 
might  be  cited  that  indicate  a democratic 
republican  renaissance.  Recently  the  Rocky 
Mountain  New*,  which  is  one  of  die  ablest 
edited  daily  papers  on  the  American  conti- 
nent, published  a masterly  editorial  leader 
entided  “The  Rise  of  Popular  Sovereignty,” 
in  which  the  editor  pointed  out  how  recendy 
proposed  amendments  to  the  national  Consti- 
tution, made  in  Congress,  indicated  the 
turn  of  the  tide  in  favor  of  popular  govern- 
ment. This  presentation  is  so  exceptionally 
able  that  we  quote  from  it  at  length. 


▲ Great  American  Daily  on  The  Renais- 
sance of  Popular  Sovereignty. 


In  speaking  of  the  era  of  centralization, 
the  New*  observes: 

“One  of  the  most  notable  tendencies  of 
the  past  forty  years  in  American  politics  is 
the  drift  toward  the  centralization  of  power 
and  authority  in  the  federal  government, 
with  a consequent  diminution  of  importance 
of  the  individual  states.  Beginning  in  the 
reaction  from  secessionism  and  the  influence 
of  the  civil  war,  it  has  continued,  with  few 
interruptions,  to  our  own  day,  Indeed, 
Secretary  Root  would  have  it  that  we  have 
only  seen  the  beginning  of  the  wave  of  cen- 
tralization. He  tells  us  that  the  old  theory 
of  state  governments  is  all  nonsense,  and  that 
the  national  government  will  soon  run  all 
our  business  for  us,  by  the  aid  of  convenient 
* constructions  ’ of  the  constitution.” 

The  New*,  however,  believes  that  the  high- 
water  mark  of  centralization  has  been  reached, 
and  it  points  out  striking  evidences  of  the 
reaction  in  favor  of  popular  sovereignty  seen 
in  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  national 
Constitution,  and  what  all  this  signifies: 

“For  some  time  past  we  have  felt  that  the 
current  that  sets  toward  Washington  was 
losing  much  of  its  force.  And  now  there 
comes  a proof  of  this,  which  is  at  once  so 
simple,  and  so  conclusive  that  we  cannot 
forbear  giving  it  at  length. 

“No  one  would  doubt  that  the  laws  intro- 
duced by  legislators  of  state  or  nation  at  least 
show  the  aspirations  of  the  people.  A law 
prohibiting  gambling  may  not  be  enforced, 
but  at  least  it  shows  that  the  public  face  is 
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set  against  gambling.  What  is  true  of  laws 
is  yet  more  true  of  constitutions,  for,  while  a 
legislator  may  introduce  a law  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  one  constituent,  he  will  introduce  a 
constitutional  amendment  only  in  response  to 
the  demand  of  a considerable  number.  The 
straws  of  proposed  legal  change  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind  of  public  sentiment 
very  clearly. 

“Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  amendments 
proposed  for  our  national  coustitution  of 
late,  and  see  where  we  come  out.  There 
have  been  twenty-eight  proposals  for  consti- 
tutional amendments  introduced  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  present  (Sixtieth) 
congress.  One  was  practically  a duplicate  of 
another  amendment  introduced  by  the  same 
member,  and  may  therefore  be  thrown  out. 
This  leaves  twenty-seven  separate,  live  propo- 
sitions for  constitutional  change. 

“Five  of  these  are  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

“Five  are  for  the  election  of  other  United 
States  officials  by  direct  vote,  including  in 
their  scope  everything  from  fourth-class 
post-masters  to  federal  judges. 

“Two  are  for  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
and  one  for  an  income  taxe  alone. 

“Two  are  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
amendment  and  one  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment.  Two  would  make 
changes  in  the  date  of  the  sessions  of  congress. 
And  there  is  one  amendment  each  for  the 
recall  of  representatives  by  their  constitu- 
ents, for  national  direct-legislation,  for  uni- 
form marriage  and  divorce  laws,  for  uniform 
hours  of  labor,  for  United  States  government 
insurance,  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts,  for  changing  and  limiting  the 
presidential  term,  and  for  two  or  three  other 
matters. 

“Only  three  of  the  twenty-seven — exactly 
one-ninth — can  be  classed  as  tending  toward 
centralisation.  These  are  the  amendments 
for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws,  for 
uniform  hours  of  labor  and  for  United  States 
government  insurance. 

“Two  are  directly  opposed  to  centraliza- 
tion— the  one  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of 
federal  courts  and  the  one  limiting  the  presi- 
dent to  one  term,  with  ineligibility  for  reelec- 
tion of  both  president  and  vice-president. 
Charge  off  the  decentralizing  amendments 
against  ^n  equal  /number  of  centralizing 
ones,  and  you  have  a net  centralizing  ten- 
dency of  just  one-twenty-seventh  of  all  that 


feeling  which  rises  to  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  Nothing  very  dan- 
gerous about  thatt. 

“But  this  list  of  amendments  does  disclose 
a tendency  of  remarkable  proportions,  a 
tendency  which  the  News  has  been  insisting 
on  for  years,  but  which  Eastern  wiseacres 
ignore  or  class  as  ‘anarchy’  or  ‘socialism’ — 
they  are  not  very  clear  which.  This  is  the 
tendency  toward  direct  popular  sovereignty , 
toward  getting  the  power  back  to  the  people. 
Twelve  of  the  twenty-seven  amendments — 
nearly  half — are  amendments  to  provide 
popular  sovereignty  and  nothing  else,  while 
several  of  the  others  squint  strongly  in  that 
direction.  Five  are  for  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
Five  are  for  the  election  of  other  officials  by 
direct  vote.  Since  these  last  are  now  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  a decentralizing  movement  as  well, 
for  it  would  strip  the  federal  administration 
of  the  major  portion  of  its  patronage.  But 
two  proposed  amendments  are  yet  more 
‘revolutionary’  than  any  of  these,  for  one 
would  provide  for  the  recall  of  any  repre- 
sentative who  did  not  suit  his  constituents, 
and  another  would  provide  for  national 
direct-legislation.  With  this  list  before  us, 
one  can  understand  why  some  Bourbon 
papers  of  the  East,  learning  nothing  and  for- 
getting nothing,  should  lift  their  hands  in 
horror  over  the  awfulness  of  the  times  in 
which  their  lot  has  been  cast.  For  the 
proposed  amendments  show,  with  a plainness 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  the  widespread 
demand  for  the  elimination  of  the  boss,  the 
manipulator  and  the  official  who  relies  on 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
real  political  demand  of  the  hour,  and  it  is  a 
demand  that  is  going  in  some  way  or  other  to 
be  gratified.  Speaker  Cannon  may  smother 
such  proposals;  Bourbon  newspapers  may 
decry  them;  the  ‘interests’  may  lobby 
against  them.  But  some  way,  somehow, 
there  will  be  found  a plan  that  will  turn  the 
theory  of  popular  sovereignty  into  a fact.” 

We  believe  the  News  is  correct  in  its  in- 
ferences. Indeed,  on  every  side  are  many 
signs  of  moral  and  mental  awakening  on  the 
part  of  the  masses.  They  have  slept  over- 
long. They  have  listened  to  the  siren  voices 
of  the  great  dailies  which  are  owned  by 
privileged  interests  or  are  the  organs  of  the 
money-controlled  machine.  But  the  revela- 
tions of  corruption  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
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no  less  than  the  lawlessness  of  the  corrupt 
corporations  and  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  get  redress  on  account  of  the  entrenchment 
of  privileged  wealth  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  elsewhere  in  government,  have 
compelled  tens  of  thousands  of  those  who 
have  long  parrotted  the  sophistry  dialy  placed 
before  the  people  by  the  controlled  press,  to 
think  for  themselves  and  to  see  that  they 
have  been  the  dupes  of  an  oligarchy  of  priv- 
ileged wealth  and  an  industrial  autocracy 
that  is  responsible  for  the  systematic  debauch- 


ing of  public  life  and  business  practices,  and 
that  as  a result  the  millions  of  wealth-creators 
are  in  the  power  of  the  princes  of  privilege; 
and  that  this  condition  will  inevitably  con- 
tinue so  long  as  boss  and  machine  rule 
defeat  genuine  popular  government.  The 
realization  of  this  condition  is  leading  thought- 
ful men  everywhere  to  demand  a return  to  the 
old  paths  of  fundamental  democracy,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  again  enjoy  government 
“of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.” 


REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  POSSIBILITIES  AND  WHAT  THEY 

REPRESENT. 


IF  THE  Republican  party  were  animated 
and  dominated  by  die  same  spirit  as 
that  which  governed  it  during  Lincoln’s 
public  career,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  but 
what  the  nomination  for  the  presidency 
would  be  given  to  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette,  for  he  above  any  of  the  other  Repub- 
lican candidates  represents  uncompromising 
loyalty  to  the  people  and  fidelity  to  the  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
nation.  He  stands  preeminently  for  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  He  believes  in  equal  justice  for  all 
and  he  is  not  a trimmer  or  time-server.  His 
public  career  has  shown  that  he  will  not  make 
verbal  promises  and  then  compromise  with 
corporations  when  victory  is  within  reach; 
that  he  will  not  surround  himself  with  the 
chief  agents  and  emissaries  of  Wall  street 
high  finance  and  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth.  All  this  has  been  made  thoroughly 
dear  in  the  splendid  political  career  in  which 
almost  every  possible  weapon  at  the  command 
of  the  railways  and  other  public-service  cor- 
porations, the  great  monopolies,  the  money- 
controlled  machine  and  the  political  boss  was 
employed  to  win  or  ruin  this  stalwart  cham- 
pion of  the  people’s  interests. 

In  the  December  Arena  we  reproduced  a 
striking  cartoon  from  the  Chicago  Public , 
in  which  President  Roosevelt  was  repre- 
sented as  standing  before  the  personification 
of  privileged  wealth,  while  in  the  background 
stood  Mayor  Johnson  with  the  big  stick  of 
“Equal  Rights”;  and  President  Roosevelt 
is  represented  as  saying  to  Privileged  Wealth, 
“Why  should  you  hate  and  fear  Johnson 


more  than  me?  I am  fighting  you,  just  as 
he  is.”  And  Privilege  replies,  “Ah!  but 
confound  it,  he  really  means  it,  you  see.” 
If  we  change  the  persons  of  this  cartoon,  so 
that  in  the  place  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
Mayor  Johnson  we  have  Secretary  Taft  and 
Senator  La  Follette,  we  will  have  the  present 
situation  in  the  Republican  party  admirably 
illustrated. 

A large  section  of  the  high  financeirs  and 
prominent  representatives  of  the  feudalism 
of  corporate  and  privileged  wealth  have  from 
the  beginning  been  industriously  supporting 
the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft.  The  industrial 
autocracy  is  very  willing  to  accept  a man  who 
makes  fair  promises,  if  hit  pent  record  has 
been  consistently  satisfactory  to  them,  or 
if  they  are  convinced  that  they  can  control 
him.  Now  the  railways  are  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  as  Federal  judge  Secretary  Taft 
became  a veritable  Columbus  for  capitalism 
in  discovering  and  reading  into  a law  enacted 
to  protect  the  people  from  corporate  aggres- 
sions, a meaning  that  would  enable  him  to 
employ  it  as  a club  against  organized  labor 
in  its  battle  with  the  railway  corporations. 
The  railways  have  no  fear  of  Secretary  Taft. 
Wall  street  interests  have  no  fear  of  him, 
despite  the  opposition  of  certain  groups  among 
the  interests  who  favor  other  candidates. 
The  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  which 
the  Springfield  Republican , one  of  the  most 
conservative  and  carefully  edited  daily  papers 
in  the  land,  characterizes  as  “above  any 
other  publication  the  organ”  of  the  great 
corporate  interests,  as  far  back  as  last  May 
thus  enthusiastically  endorsed  Secretary  Taft: 
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“Mr.  Taft  is  a man  whom  everyone  re- 
spects, and  no  opposition  can  be  made  to  him 
except  on  the  ground  that  he  is  the  heir  to  the 
place  appointed  by  the  present  ruling  presi- 
dent and  his  designated  representative  of  the 
policies  he  will  have  been  foremost  in  advanc- 
ing during  nearly  eight  years  when  his  present 
term  expires.  This  action  has  a hopeful  as- 
pect, as  it  scatters  some  hitherto  disturbing 
doubts.  There  can  be  no  question  hereafter 
as  to  an  impending  third  term;  that  danger 
is  wholly  removed.  What  is  also  highly 
important  is  that  Mr.  Taft  is  an  extremely 
able,  many-sided  man  of  sound  judgment. 
He  is  not  controlled  by  pride  of  opinion,  petty 
prejudices,  nor  by  a hysterical  temperament. 
If  time  should  prove  that  any  of  the  recently 
enacted  laws  are  working  industrial  mischief, 
he  will  not  hesitate  to  urge  remedial  legisla- 
tion, notwithstanding  he  wears  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s mantle.” 

The  Springfield  Republican , in  alluding  to 
this  early  and  voluntary  championship  of 
Mr.  Taft,  said: 

“Secretary  Taft’s  candidacy  will  evidently 
be  agreeable  to  the  great  corporate  interests 
which  have  heretofore  been  a mainstay  of  the 
Republican  party  and  which  were  in  process 
of  being  driven  out  of  the  party  by  President 
Roosevelt.  We  learn  as  much  as  this  from 
the  New  York  Financial  Chronicle,  which  is 
above  any  other  publication  the  organ  of 
these  interests.” 

The  Hon.  Stfmuel  Powers,  ex-congressman 
from  Massachusetts,  attorney  for  public- 
service  corporations,  and  one  of  the  great 
machine  leaders  of  Massachusetts,  has  come 
out  in  an  equally  enthusiastic  manner  for 
Mr.  Taft.  The  same  is  true  of  United  States 
Senator  Lodge,  the  boss  of  Massachusetts, 
whose  domination  over  the  Republican  ma- 
chine is  said  to  be  as  supreme  as  was  Matt. 
Quay’s  over  the  corporation-backed  machine 
of  Pennsylvania  during  the  life-time  of  Mr. 
Quay.  Lodge  is  also  loved  by  the  railways 
and  corporation  interests;  and  these  are  but 
a few  conspicuous  props  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  that  are  giving  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Taft. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  the  grafters,  the  boss, 
the  money-controlled  machine  and  the  cor- 
porations dread  so  much  as  Direct-Legisla- 
tion,— that  is  to  say,  a government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  Mr.  Taft,  like  Senator  Lodge,  has  en- 
deared himself  to  these  interests  by  his  reac- 
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tionary  and  unrepublican  stand  against  gen- 
uinely popular  rule  and  in  favor  of  the  present 
order  of  government  by  corporate  and  privi- 
leged wealth  acting  through  political  bosses 
and  party  machines. 

Furthermore,  he  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  great  Wall  street  railroad  kings  by  his 
alarmist  cries  against  public-ownership  of 
the  'railways,  which  he  denounces  as  dan- 
gerous and  socialistic,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  the  following: 

Germany,  after  careful  experiments,  in 
which  the  government  operated  a series  of 
railways  alongside  of  equally  great  roads 
operated  by  private  enterprise,  found  that 
governmental  ownership  and  operation  far 
better  conserved  the  interests  of  the  people 
than  private  ownership,  so  after  an  exhaus- 
tive test  she  adopted  public-ownership. 

Switzerland,  after  troubles  with  strikes  and 
interference  with  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  of  the  railway  systems,  owing  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  railway  corporations,  sub- 
mitted the  questioh  of  public-ownership  to 
the  people,  and  the  electorate  overwhelm- 
ingly voted  in  favor  of  government-ownership . 
Since  the  government  took  over  the  roads,  the 
railway  service  has  been  immensely  im- 
proved and  the  people  would  not  for  a mom- 
ent think  of  going  back  to  private-ownership . 

France  is  steadily  extending  her  public- 
ownership  of  railways. 

New  Zealand  has  long  demonstrated  that 
public-ownership  is  in  every  way  more  satis- 
factory and  beneficial  to  the  people  than 
private-ownership;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  other  lands. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  Secretary 
Taft  parrots  the  alarmist  cries  of  the  great 
railroad  speculators  of  Wall  street.  Now 
this  is  the  candidate  whom  the  great  organ  of 
“the  intereets”  and  many  of  their  stoutest 
adherents  and  pillars  have  voluntarily  and 
enthusiastically  championed  for  president, 
who  is  now  being  held  up  to  the  people  as  a 
safe  man  to  whom  to  entrust  the  interests  of 
the  unprivileged  wealth-creating  millions  in 
their  conflict  against  the  law-breaking,  law- 
evading  and  government-corrupting  privi- 
leged interests. 

Turning  from  Mr.  Taft,  we  have  the  amaz- 
ing spectacle  of  Chancellor  Day,  the  Standard 
Oil’s  Man  Friday,  nominating  for  the  presi- 
dency Mr.  Hughes,  at  a large  gathering  of 
bankers,  and  it  is  also  an  almost  equally 
significant  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  receiving 
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the  cordial  support  of  a number  of  great  daily 
papers  and  leading  representatives  of  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth. 

Thus  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  two 
candidates  who  are  being  advocated  in  certain 
sections  as  radical  reformers,  are  each  receiv- 
ing the  cordial  voluntary  support  of  great 
sections  of  privileged  and  corporate  wealth 
or  its  leading  representatives. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
other  groups  representing  high  finance,  cor- 
poration rule  and  predatory  wealth,  which 
are  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  such  candi- 
dates as  Cortelyou,  Fairbanks,  Cannon  and 
Knox;  while  on  the  other  hand  no  represen- 
tatives of  predatory  wealth,  of  law-defying 
corporate  interests,  of  the  great  aggressive 
public-service  corporations  or  lawless  trusts 
are  found  championing  the  candidacy  of 
Senator  La  Follette.  The  explanation  is  of 
course  found  in  the  record  of  the  different 
men  and  in  their  associations  in  the  past  and 
their  friendships  in  the  present. 

Senator  La  Follette  has  been  tempted  by 
the  seductions  of  privileged  and  corporate 
interests  as  have  few  public  men.  When  in 
Congress  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  be 
made  to  betray  the  people,  the  machine 
decreed  his  political  death,  and  for  a time  he 
vas  exiled  from  office.  Then,  when  in  spite 
<rf  the  desperate  effort  of  the  money-controlled 
machine  and  the  powerful  political  bosses  of 
his  state,  aided  by  the  railway  interests,  he 
was  derated  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
gift  of  his  commonwealth,  multitudinous 
influences  were  brought  to  bear  to  win  or 
ruin  him.  But  here  again  his  course  was  open, 
bank,  aggressive  and  consistent  in  its  up- 
holding of  the  ideal  of  the  rights  of  all,  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  people  and  striv- 
ing to  secure  for  them  the  benefits  of  a truly 
free  government. 

To  the  observer  who  has  carefully  followed 
the  records  of  the  various  prominent  Repub- 
lican candidates  and  who  takes  all  facts  into 
consideration,  it  would  seem  apparent  that 
for  privileged  wealth,  in  the  event  of  the 
nomination  of  Taft,  Hughes,  Cortelyou, 
Cannon,  Fairbanks,  or  Knox,  it  would  be  a 
case  of  “heads  I win,  tails  you  lose’*;  that 
no  matter  which  of  these  gentlemen  might  be 
elected,  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
would  have  little  to  fear;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  especially  advantageous  for  Wall 
street  interests  to  have  some  of  their  candidates 
vigorously  denouncing  corporation  interests 


and  high  finance,  as  it  enabW'the  bosses, 
machine  leaders  and  certain  party  papers  to 
mislead  the  unthinking  many  in  the  party, 
making  them  believe  that  the  pseudo-re- 
formers who  make  fair  promises  but  whose 
record  is  satisfactory  to  “the  interests”  are 
actual  reformers,  thus  centering  their  atten- 
tion upon  men  acceptable  to  the  reactionary 
and  privileged  classes  and  preventing  their 
uniting  on  a candidate  who  would  be  a Lin- 
coln in  the  present  crisis.  In  this  connection 
certain  facts  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

(1)  The  plutocracy  or  privileged  and  cor- 
porate wealth  is  always  a unit  in  opposing  any 
popular  candidate  that  the  interests  are  abso- 
lutely certain  they  cannot  control. 

(2)  They  are  not  a unit  in  opposing  Secre- 
tary Taft,  Governor  Hughes  or  any  of  the 
other  candidates  mentioned,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Senator  La  Follette. 

(S)  It  is  very  essential  for  the  interests  to 
have  a mock  battle  fought  between  candi- 
dates acceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  people  from  candidates  that 
they  have  just  reason  to  fear.  ^ 

(4)  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  no  grbup 
of  privileged  interests,  high  financiers  or 
monopolists  is  favoring  Senator  La  toilette, 
any  more  than  it  is  favoring  Mr.Bryan. 
Why?  The  answer  is  obvious,  life  record 
of  Senator  La  Follette  is  as  unpalatable  to 
the  grafters,  to  the  mo ney-controttid  machine, 
to  the  lawless  corporations  anmrusts,  as  the 
record  of  Mr.  Taft  is  satisfactory  to  these 
interests.  They  know  that^like  Mr.  feyan. 
Mayor  Johnson,  Govemoiv  Folk,  and  Chief 
Justice  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  Senator 
La  Follette  cannot  be  seduced  or  made  to 
betray  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. 
The  plutocracy  fears  Senator  La  Follette. 
They  do  not  actually  fear  any  of  the  other 
candidates  mentioned,  however  much  for  the 
misleading  of  the  masses  certain  groups  may 
pretend  to  fear  some  of  them. 

If  the  people  instead  of  the  bosses,  the 
money-contronSd  machines  and  the  multi- 
tudinous influences  operated  by  privileged 
and  corporate  wealth  had  the  nomination  of 
the  next  president  for  the  Republican  party, 
we  believe  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
Senator  La  Follette  would  receive  the  nomina- 
tion. But  nothing  short  of  a general  popular 
demand  insistently  made, — a demand  so 
great  as  to  frighten  the  bosses  and  the  machine, 
will  induce  them  to  yield  to  the  popular  will. 
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If  Senator  La  Follette  is  nominated,  it  will 
be  because  the  people  make  it  clear  that  they 
are  in  no  mood  to  be  longer  trifled  with  and 
that  they  will  accept  no  man  whose  record 
as  well  as  his  words  does  not  prove  him  to  be 
the  unyielding  foe  of  the  law-defying  public- 


of  the  Present. 

service  corporations,  the  corrupt  and  corrupt- 
ing trusts  and  monopolies,  and  the  high 
financiers  who  have  in  recent  years  so  shame- 
fully exploited  the  people  and  the  nation  for 
the  enrichment  of  ever-narrowing  groups  of 
individuals. 


THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT,  WALL-STREET  BANKING 
INTERESTS  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 


Selecting  a Representative  of  a Privileged 
Glass  to  Guard  The  People's  Interests 
From  The  Aggressions  of 
That  Glass. 

WHILE  for  almost  half  a century  the 
great  Wall  street  banking  and 
speculative  interests  and  the  growing  feu- 
dalism of  privileged  wealth,  comprising  the 
public-service  corporations  and  the  monopo- 
lies, were  steadily  gaining  greater  and  greater 
influence  in  city,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment,— influence  that  meant  the  subordina- 
tion of  popuiar  interests  to  the  selfish  demands 
of  the  industrial  autocracy,  it  remained  for 
President  Cleveland  to  make  a most  sinister 
innovation  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  a national  banker;  or, 
in  other  words,  Mr.  Cleveland  went  to  the 
great  rich  and  powerful  class  that  enjoyed 
very  special  privileges  from  the  government, 
to  select  a man  to  administer  finance  so  as 
to  guard  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the 
people  and  prevent  any  partiality  being 
shown  to  the  rich  and  powerful  class  that 
was  constantly  striving  to  gain  control  of  the 
finances  of  the  country,  so  that  it  would  have 
a strangle  hold  on  the  business  interests  of 
the  nation  and  be  in  a position  to  say,  Do  as 
we  wish  or  a panic  will  ensue. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  innovation,  it  had 
been  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  to  select 
great  statesmen  and  economists  who  were 
supposed  to  be  free  from  all  entangling 
alliances  with  the  privileged  class  whose 
dangerous  selfish  demands  or  attempted 
aggressions  it  was  a special  function  of  the 
finance  department  to  guard  against.  It 
was  very  generally  recognized  by  the  states- 
men of  the  earlier  days  that  men  long  identi- 
fied with  a privileged  interest  and  whose 
intimate  associates  were  engaged  in  securing 
every  possible  privilege  and  advantage  ob- 


tainable, were,  though  intentionally  honest, 
incapacitated  for  exercising  that  measure  of 
impartiality  in  the  administration  of  the 
treasury  department  necessary  to  properly 
guard  the  interests  of  the  people  from  the 
privileged  class  that  naturally  enough  was 
ever  seeking  more  power  and  greater  control 
of  popular  finance.  Many  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  treasury  during  the  first  three-quarters 
of  a century  of  our  history,  were  among 
America’s  greatest  statesmen,  and  their  ad- 
ministration was  in  many  cases  conspicu- 
ously able  and  marked  by  an  overmastering 
desire  to  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people. 

With  the  change  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  relation  between  the  great 
Wall  street  high  financiers,  speculators  and 
bankers,  and  the  national  treasury  depart- 
ment became  very  dangerously  intimate,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  baleful  dominating 
influence  of  the  privileged  interests  was  very 
marked.  The  great  City  Bank  scandal,  in 
which  the  Standard  Oil  bank  of  New  York 
received  such  amazing  concessions  from 
Secretary  Gage,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
dwelling  upon;  while  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tion of  President  Cleveland  with  such  men  as 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  resulted  in  the  infamous 
secret  bond  deal  scandal,  by  which  Morgan 
and  a few  other  Wall  street  high  financiers 
reaped  a harvest  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  not  have  been  lost  to  the  government 
if  bids  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  public 
and  the  public  had  been  permitted  to  buy 
bonds  in  small  allotments.  The  immense 
advantage  to  the  privileged  class  of  having  a 
national  banker  selected  for  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  was  quickly  recognised 
by  the  Wall  street  financiers,  and  every  pos- 
sible measure  was  taken  to  have  the  vicious 
precedent  made  an  established  rule. 
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The  Selection  of  The  Most  Popular  Wall 
Street  Campaign  Collector  to  Head 
The  Treasury  Department. 

There  was,  however,  one  individual  who 
was  potentially  more  acceptable  to  the  Wall 
street  speculators  and  high  financiers  than  a 
national  banker  for  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department,  and  that  was  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Republican  party,  whose 
relations  with  privileged  wealth  in  secretly 
collecting  gigantic  campaign  contributions 
had  convinced  Mr.  Morgan  and  other  high 
financiers  and  privilege  seekers  that  he  could 
be  relied  upon  as  thoroughly  acceptable  to 
them.  In  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  famous  suc- 
cessor of  Mark  Hanna  as  a past  master  in 
collecting  enormous  campaign  funds  from 
Wall  street  speculative  interests  and  the 
representatives  of  corporate  wealth  and 
predatory  classes,  the  beneficiaries  of  privi- 
lege felt  they  had  a man  altogether  to  their 
liking.  In  the  first  place,  though  he  had 
made  an  excellent  stenographer  and  private 
secretary  for  two  presidents,  and  though  he 
had  been  phenomenally  successful  as  a cam- 
paign collector  from  the  interests  that  were 
exploiting  the  people,  he  had  no  wide  experi- 
ence as  a statesman,  as  an  economist  or  as  a 
financier,  and  consequently  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  in  the  presence  of  the 
plausible,  insinuating  and  sophistical  master 
minds  representing  the  Wall  street  money 
acquirers  and  high  financiers.  When  this 
man  of  no  record  for  statesmanship,  of  no 
experience  either  in  statecraft,  in  economics  or 
the  administration  of  public  finance,  and 
whose  only  recommendation  had  been  his 
success  in  convincing  Wall  street  financiers 
and  corporation  chiefs  that  their  interests 
would  be  best  conserved  by  sustaining  the 
Republican  ticket,  was  selected  for  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department,  there  was  general 
rejoicing  in  the  inner  circle  of  high  financiers 
of  Wall  street.  Especially  was  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  of  secret  bond  deal  and  ship  trust 
evil  fame,  delighted  at  the  choice,  and  forth- 
with his  organ,  the  New  York  Sun,  began  a 
campaign  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Cortelyou.  That  Mr. 
Morgan  did  not  misjudge  his  man  was  well 
illustrated  by  the  late  financial  scandal,  the 
detailed  facts  of  which  have  been  most  clearly 
and  admirably  set  forth  by  Professor  Frank 
Parsons  in  a signed  editorial  published  in  the 
Boston  American  under  the  head  of  ‘‘How 
to  Profit  by  a Financial  Panic.”  So  lucid 


and  convincing  is  this  expoeS  by  the  eminent 
and  authoritative  political  economist  that 
we  give  below  his  masterly  summary  of  the 
Morgan-Cortelyou  scandal  in  full: 

Professor  Parsons  Exposes  The  Latest 
National  Treasury  Scandal. 

“One  way  to  profit  by  a panic  is  to  sell 
short  on  the  down  grade. 

“Another  way  is  to  buy  at  the  bottom  on 
the  up  slope  and  hold  for  the  rise. 

“Still  another  way  is  to  take  advantage 
of  low  rates  on  labor  and  materials  to  build; 
or  construct  permanent  improvements  sure 
to  be  needed  in  the  near  future. 

“But  there  is  a smoother  and  more  gilded 
way  if  you  own  a string  of  banks,  as  Rocke- 
feller and  Morgan  do,  and  can  control  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  as 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  do. 

“Secretary  Cortelyou,  with  President  Roose- 
velt’s approval,  offered  to  sell  United  States 
interest-bearing  certificates  to  the  public,  in 
order  to  bring  the  hoarded  money  of  the 
country  from  the  hiding  places  to  which  it 
flew  when  scared  by  the  Wall  street  panic. 

“Soon  after,  Morgan  went  to  Washington, 
and  a few  days  later  Cortelyou  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  the  public  offer,  and  pro- 
posed instead  to  sell  to  the  banks  $100,000,000 
af  3 per  cent,  certificates  and  $50,000,000  of 
2 per  cent.  Panama  bonds. 

“The  offer  proposed  that  the  banks  should 
pay  $25,000,000  for  the  certificates  and 
$5,000,000  for  the  bonds,  keeping  the  other 
$120,000,000  on  deposit,  and  should  then 
have  the  right  to  issue  $150,000,000  of  new 
bank  notes. 

“Now,  look  at  the  profits  to  the  banks, 
remembering  that  money  rents  for  8 to  12 
per  cent. : 


GOING  TO  THE  BANKS— 

Three  per  oent.  in  tercet  on  $100,000,000 

certificates ts  OOO  ooo 

Two  per  oent.  on  $50,000,000  bonds ! ! lioOO.OOO 

Eight  per  oent.  on  $150,000,000  new  ourrenoy  0,000,000 

. Total $13,000,000 

GOING  FROM  THE  BANKS— 

One-half  per  oent.  currency  tax  on 

$150,000000 $750,000 


Total  net  profit  on  Investment.  .$12,260,000 


“A  profit  of  $12,250,000  on  an  investment 
of  $30,000,000  is  over  40  per  cent,  a year. 
On  the  Panama  bonds  alone  the  profit  would 
be  $4,750,000,  or  95  per  cent,  on  the  $5,000,000 
investment  required. 
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“And  th is  does  not  count  the  fact  that  the 
banks  are  lending  a great  deal  on  short  time 
at  2 per  cent.,  and  often  lend  out  the  same 
money  several  times  over,  each  borrower 
paying  the  funds  to  some  one,  who  deposits 
them,  so  that  the  banks  keep  on  relending  the 
same  bills. 

“Moreover  the  banks  already  have  about 
$250,000,000  of  Government  funds  on  de- 
posit, for  which  they  pay  no  interest,  but 
which  they  can  lend  out  on  interest;  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
$30,000,000  proposed  to  be  paid  for  certifi- 
cates and  bonds  would  be  paid  out  of  these 
Government  funds  and  would  be  redeposited 
in  the  banks  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

“Is  it  necessary;  has  it  ever  been  necessary 
to  offer  the  banks  95  per  cent,  or  40  per  cent, 
profits  in  order  to  get  money  into  circulation  ? 

“Not  a bit  of  it. 

“All  through  this  panic  the  Government 
has  had  the  right  to  require  the  banks  to 
issue  $200,000,000  more  currency  on  securi- 
ties already  deposited  with  the  Government. 

“If  Cortdyou  had  offered  the  people  10 
per  cent,  instead  of  2 and  3 per  cent,  money 


would  have  come  out  of  seclusion  at  once. 

“If  the  Government  guaranteed  the  de- 
posits of  national  banks,  confidence  would 
have  been  restored  at  once,  at  far  leas  cost 
than  the  40  per  cent,  and  95  per  cent,  profit 
scheme,  the  effects  of  which  on  confidence 
are  problematical. 

“If  the  post-offices  could  have  been  turned 
into  postal  savings  banks  the  people  would 
have  been  willing  to  trust  their  money  on 
deposit  and  keep  it  in  circulation. 

“In  other  words,  if  the  financial  power  of 
the  Government  were  effectively  used  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  instead  of  being  man- 
aged so  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  private 
banks,  panics  could  be  easily  checkmated, 
and,  in  fact,  there  never  would  be  any  panics 
to  checkmate. 

“The  way  for  the  nation  to  profit  by  a 
panic  is  to  learn  how  to  prevent  such  com- 
mercial catastrophes  in  future. 

“Where  the  people  really  own  the  Govern- 
ment and  operate  the  money  system  for  the 
public  benefit  it  has  been  solved. 

“Can  we  do  as  much  in  the  United 
States?” 


THE  HEBREW  MAYOR  OF  ROME. 


A MOST  surprising  and  highly  signifi- 
cant result  of  the  recent  election  in 
Rome  was  the  selection  by  the  voters  of  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills  and  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  of  a Hebrew,  Ernest 
Nathan,  to  be  the  mayor  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Nathan  is  English  by  birth  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Oxford  University.  Years  ago 
he  imbibed  the  noble  social  ideals  of  the 
great  Italian  social  reformer,  Guiseppe  Maz- 
zini,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  exiled 
from  Italy  because  of  his  passionate  devotion 
to  the  democratic  ideal. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  the  days  when  the 
Roman  legions  destroyed  Jerusalem  and  in 
rage  attempted  to  wipe  out  the  Jewish  people. 
When  the  conquerors  returned  to  Rome, 
flushed  with  triumph,  they  imagined  that  the 
Mistress  of  the  World  had  so  completely 
overthrown  the  Hebrews  that  in  a few  genera- 
tions they  would  cease  to  exist  as  a distinct- 
people.  The  Arch  of  Titus  rose  to  commem- 
orate the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  pagan 
Rome.  Then  came  the  downfall  of  the  old 


e 

order  and  the  rise  of  Christian  Rome.  Thr 
poor  Jews,  however,  found  little  ca  use  fo 
rejoicing  at  the  shifting  from  the  pagan  to 
the  Christian  rule;  for  through  the  Dark 
Ages  the  Hebrews  were  the  victims  of  cen- 
turies of  cruel  persecution  and  unjust  ill 
treatment,  culminating  in  the  wholesale 
slaughter  and  plunder  of  the  Jews  in  Spain 
by  the  so-called  Holy  Inquisiion. 

With  the  birth  of  democracy,  a spirit  of 
tolerance  and  liberalism  dawned  on  the 
Christian  world  that  has  steadily  spread. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  in  America  and 
England  were  the  leaders  in  this  new  order. 
France  at  times  was  very  liberal,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  days  when  Gambetta  presided 
over  the  Republic;  but  later,  as  well  as 
earlier,  when  the  reactionary  and  clerical 
elements  became  dominant,  she  exhibited 
the  baleful  spirit  of  persecution.  Tins  re- 
cently reached  its  climax  in  the  shameful 
persecution  of  Dreyfus,  which,  however, 
happily  led  to  the  most  pronounced  reaction 
against  clericalism  that  has  been  witnessed 
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on  the  Continent.  In  Germany  the  liberal 
spirit  has  slowly  advanced,  but  few  persons, 
we  imagine,  supposed  that  the  radicalism 
of  Italy,  especially  of  Rome,  had  become 
strong  enough  or  broad  and  great  enough  to 
select  a Hebrew  for  mayor  or  chief  executive 
of  the  city  that  had  for  so  many  centuries 
been  the  seat  of  the  greatest  religious  hierar- 
chy of  the  Western  world. 

To-day  the  most  reactionary  and  cruelly 
intolerant  nation  in  her  treatment  of  the 
Jews  is  Russia,  and  unhappily  many  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  Black  Hundred  are 
leading  spirits  in  the  Russian  church.  The 
Black  Hundred  are  the  authors,  it  is  said,  of 


ten  times  as  many  fiendish  crimes  as  are  the 
Terrorists  of  Russia,  as  they  are  also  the 
instigators  of  most  of  the  awful  massacres  of 
the  Jews  that  take  place  in  Russia. 

But  fortunately  the  world  is  now  rapidly 
moving  into  the  light.  The  blight  and  curse 
of  religious  intolerance  and  despotism  in 
general  is  waning  as  the  spirit  of  democracy 
and  popular  education  advances.  The  elec- 
tion of  Ernest  Nathan,  English  born  and 
educated,  Hebrew  and  Free  Mason,  to  the 
office  of  mayor  of  Rome  is  a striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  steady  advance  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  social  righteousness  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  h 


INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 

Pm  ’•  /.*  By  Ralph  Albertson, 

,v.c  . ix'ir  9QSMR&&1 l Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People’s  Rule. 


Oregon  Aroused. 

THE  ATTACK  on  Oregon’s  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  made  by  the 
Pacific  States  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  called  forth  a storm  of  popular 
indignation  and  protest.  The  granges,  labor 
unions  and  civic  associations  all  over  the 
state  are  condemning  the  monopoly  in  un- 
qualified terms.  The  following  resolutions 
unanimously  passed  by  the  Washington 
County  Grange  seem  to  indicate  the  feelings 
of  the  granges  throughout  the  state: 

“Whereas,  There  are  certain  corporations 
doing  business  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  under 
franchises  granted  by  the  people  thereof, 
and,  as  the  said  corporations  are  in  nowise 
bearing  their  just  and  proportionate  share  of 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, the  people,  by  authority  of  the  initia- 
tive, enacted  a law  requiring  said  corpora- 
tions to  bear  a small  portion  of  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and 

“Whereas,  one  of  the  corporations  known 
as  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  Company 
not  only  refuses  to  pay  its  share  of  taxation, 
but  has  instituted  suit  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  amendment  known  as  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  declared  unconstitu- 
tional, thereby  hoping  to  escape  future  taxa- 
tion; therefore, 


“Be  it  resolved  by  Washington  County 
Pomona  Grange  that  we  most  emphatically 
condemn  the  action  of  said  corporation  and 
would  especially  ask  all  members  of  our  order 
to  cease  doing  any  business  whatever  with 
all  corporations  not  willing  to  bear  their 
just  share  of  taxation.” 

On  November  22d,  a conference  was  held 
in  Portland  at  which  practically  all  the  push 
clubs,  labor  organizations,  and  civic  bodies 
of  the  city  were  represented,  and  the  follow 
ing  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas,  The  initiative  and  referendum 
has  been  secured  at  the  price  of  conscientious 
and  untiring  labor  on  the  part  of  the  citizens 
of  Oregon,  and  has  already  abundantly 
demonstrated  itself  as  the  most  effectual 
safeguard  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 

“Whereas,  the  action  at  law  undertaken 
by  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  real  purport  of  which 
is  to  destroy  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
is  believed  to  be  an  attempt  to  discredit  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  of  Oregon;  and  a 
vicious  attack  upon  their  essential  rights, 
therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this 
meeting,  representing  civil  and  labor  bodies, 
granges  and  citizens  of  Oregon,  denounce 
the  attack  of  the  Pacific  States  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  to  destroy  the 
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initiative  and  referendum,  and  call  upon  all 
people  to  join  in  supporting  the  defense  of 
the  same  in  the  pending  case  at  law  referred 
to;  apd  be  it  further 

‘‘Resolved,  That  this  meeting  urges  every 
voter  of  Oregon  and  every  civic,  fraternal, 
religious  and  labor  organisation  in  this  state 
to  make  this  a matter  of  general  concern  to 
the  end  that  the  initiative  and  referendum 
may  be  sustained  and  preserved.” 

At  a later  meeting  a new  federation  was 
formed  of  die  above-named  bodies  to  cottper- 
ate  with  the  granges,  to  be  known  as  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  League,  for  die 
defense  of  the  direct-legislation  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  As  we  have  said  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  Arena,  this  is  a case  of  the 
corporations  making  their  last  stand  against 
the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon  and  it 
should  be  met  by  a thoroughly  organized 
opposition.  The  object  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized League  is  “to  defend  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  use  the  law  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people,”  and  in  this  it  should 
have  the  hearty  support  of  every  public- 
spirited  citizen  of  the  state. 

Oklahoma  in  Congress. 

Representative  Fulton  of  Oklahoma 
took  advantage  of  the  very  first  opportunity 
to  submit  a number  of  most  important  bills 
at  the  opening  of  Congress.  The  first  is  a 
joint  resolution  for  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum principle  in  national  affairs.  This 
bill  provides  that  “eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  not  less  than  15  of  the  states  shall  have  the 
power  to  propose  by  petition  any  legislation, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  not  less  than  15  of  the 
states  shall  have  the  power  to  propose  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  and  5 per  cent,  of 
not  less  than  15  of  the  states  shall  have  the 
power  to  exercise  the  referendum  by  means 
of  petitions  to  the  President.” 

Another  of  Mr.  Fulton's  bills  provides 
that  for  all  general  elections  for  members  of 
Congress,  the  doctors  shall  have  the  right 
to  have  printed  on  the  ballot  any  political 
measure  and  to  exercise  their  judgment  on 
the  same.  Requests  for  the  submission  of 
questions  on  these  ballots  must  be  made  on 
petitions  to  the  president  and  must  be  signed 
by  the  president  or  secretary  of  some  political 
party  by  one-half  of  one  per*  cent,  of  the 
voters  of  any  ten  states,  the  president  to 


final  authority  in  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Another  measure  proposed  by  Represen- 
tative Fulton  provides  for  the  recall  of  mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  an  dection  to  be  hdd  in 
obedience  to  a petition  signed  by  one-third 
of  the  voters  interested.  The  governor  of 
the  state  in  which  the  petition  originates  must 
then  call  an  dection  within  five  days  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  official  complained  of  shall 
relinquish  office,  and  to  choose  his  successor 
in  the  event  of  dismissal. 

The  National  Federation  for  People's 
Rule,  during  the  campaign  of  1906  when  this 
Congress  was  elected,  secured  pledges  en- 
dorsing the  advisory  initiative  and  referen- 
dum from  109  of  the  men  who  were  dected. 
This  number  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  the  Oklahoma  members.  While 
it  may  be  too  much  to  expect  favorable  action 
from  this  Congress,  however,  these  things 
are  important  as  indicating  what  may  be 
expected  as  an  outcome  of  the  campaign  of 
1908  when  the  61st  Congress  will  be  dected 
with  the  new  president. 

Michigan  Constitutional  Convention. 

On  November  1st,  Delegate  F.  F.  Ingram 
of  Detroit  introduced  in  the  convention  a 
proposal  to  incorporate  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  the  state  constitution.  Fol- 
lowing is  a synopsis  of  its  provisions,  mention 
of  which  was  made  in  our  last  issue: 

Initiative  on  laws  and  amendments  re- 
served to  people. 

Eight  per  cent,  of  voters  for  supreme 
justices  may  propose  laws  or  constitutional 
amendments. 

Such  proposal  takes  precedence  in  legis- 
latures. 

Legislature  may  refuse  to  pass  it  or  may 
offer  substitute,  but,  whether  passed  rejected, 
or  substituted  by  legislature,  it  is  submitted 
direct  to  people.  Majority  vote  makes  it 
law. 

If  legislative  proposal  and  people's  pro- 
posal are  both  submitted,  one  getting  most 
votes  becomes  law. 

Referendum  may  be  ordered  on  any  law 
or  part  of  law  on  petition  of  5 per  cent,  of 
voters,  or  by  legislature  except  on  matters 
essential  to  public  health  and  safety. 

Referendum  on  part  of  law  need  not  pre- 
vent rest  from  being  operative. 

Governor  cannot  veto  matters  referred  to 
people. 
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Powers  of  initiative  and  referendum  are 
reserved  in  same  manner  to  people  of  counties, 
cities  or  townships. 

There  are  also  provisions  for  the  working 
out  of  details  in  the  manner  of  prescribing 
when  and  how  elections  shall  be  held. 

The  proposal  .went  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  it  became  evident  at  once  that  one 
of  the  biggest  fights  of  the  convention  would 
be  held  over  it.  Not  over  25  delegates  were 
friendly  enough  to  the  measure  to  be  abso- 
lutely depended  upon,  although  51  out  of 
the  96  had  given  preelection  endorsements 
and  pledges  of  support,  but  among  those 
twenty-five  there  were  a few  earnest  men 
who  have  done  hard  work.  At  the  hearing, 
November  13th,  addresses  were  made  by 
Delos  F.  Wilcox,  John  Z.  White,  Louis  F. 
Post,  and  other  prominent  representatives 
of  the  people’s  cause.  Petitions  signed  by 
many  thousands  have  poured  in  upon  the 
convention  urging  the  adoption  of  the  measure. 
On  December  4th  it  became  evident  that  the 
committee  would  make  a report  at  least 
partially  favorable  to  the  measure,  and  at 
once  an  opposition  campaign  of  newspaper 
work  was  launched  by  a number  of  corpora- 
tion lawyers. 

Th#  Newark  Beferendums. 

Four  referendum  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  Newark  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  and  all  of  them  were  carried 
although  by  widely  varying  votes.  The 
proposition  for  the  city  to  establish  a munic- 
ipal electric-lighting  plant  was  carried  by 
over  13,000  majority.  A salary  increase 
referendum  had  a majority  of  only  4,000. 
A dock  improvement  bill  was  approved  by 
1,800  majority,  while  a change  in  the  form 
of  the  school  board  squeezed  through  with  a 
majority  of  only  1,200. 

The  vote  on  the  referendums  was  partici- 
pated in  by  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
voters,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  vote  would 
have  been  even  larger  except  for  the  inex- 
perience and  hesitaney  in  using  the  new  vot- 
ing machines  which  were  installed  for  the 
first  time  in  40  districts.  The  favorable 
decision  in  each  case  seems  to  indicate  once 
more  the  soundness  of  the  popular  judgment. 
“The  casting  of  so  large  a vote  on  such  ques- 
tions as  these,”  says  the  New  York  Tribune , 
“was  a gratifying  indication  of  intelligent 
popular  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  questions  were  decided 
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shows  that  Newark  aspires  to  be  a thor- 
oughly up-to-date  city. 

In  Ohio. 

The  work  done  in  Ohio  the  past  year 
under  the  able  and  enthusiastic  leadership 
of  Rev.  H.  S.  Bigelow  has  aroused  the  people 
of  that  state  to  a realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue  that  is  before  their 
legislature  this  year,  and  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Grange  and  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  are  active  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
joint  resolution  for  direct-legislation  which 
is  now  before  the  legislature.  The  prospects 
for  its  passage  are  so  bright  that  it  would 
not  be  at  all  surprising  if  it  had  already  been 
passed  by  the  time  this  Arena  reaches  its 
readers. 

The  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the 
State  Grange  was  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  State  Grange  be  instructed  to  urge  the 
present  legislature  to  submit  a constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  the  referendum  on 
a 5 per  cent,  basis  and  for  the  initiative  on 
not  to  exceed  8 per  cent,  and  providing  that 
measures  submitted  under  the  initiative  and 
referendum  shall  be  determined  by  a majority 
of  votes  cast  thereon.” 

The  State  Federation  and  Grange  have 
each  issued  special  bulletin  circulars  to  their 
entire  membership  and  the  public  at  large 
outlining  a course  of  education  and  action. 
These  bulletins  are  worthy  of  imitation  by 
workers  in  other  states.  If  you  want  them, 
send  a stamp  to  George  J.  King,  464  National 
Union  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

San  Francisco  in  Line. 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  voted  on 
21  charter  amendments  at  the  election  of 
November  5th,  passing  all  but  one  of  them. 
That  one  was  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  of 
interested  persons  to  promote  the  interests 
of  certain  newspapers  at  the  expense  of  the 
city. 

The  most  important  of  these  amendments 
is  that  which  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Recall.  The  holder  of  any  elective 
office  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  the 
electors.  Upon  the  filing  of  a petition  with 
the  board  of  election  commissioners,  signed 
by  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast 
at  the  election  at  which  any  incumbent  was 
elected,  asking  that  said  incumbent  be  re- 
moved, the  Board  of  Supervisors,  upon  proper 
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verification  of  signatures  by  the  Election 
Commissioners,  shall  call  a special  election 
whereat  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  the 
question  of  removing  or  retaining  in  office  the 
person  whose  recall  is  sought.  The  general 
language  and  procedure  of  the  recall  pro- 
visions of  the  Los  Angeles  Charter  is  followed, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  measure  had  been 
passed  upon  by  the  courts. 

Notes. 

Buffalo  is  to  take  a referendum  vote  on 
the  question  of  paying  women  school  teachers 
the  same  as  men  for  the  same  work. 

Okklahoma  became  a state  November  16th 
and  on  December  2d  there  was  filed  in  the 
city  of  Lawton  an  initiative  petition  for  a 
special  election  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
a board  of  freeholders,  two  from  each  ward, 
as  permitted  in  the  new  state  constitution, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a city  charter  and 
installing  the  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  recall. 

The  Grand  Rapids  City  Council  has  finally 
refused  to  grant  a referendum  on  the  proposed 
street-railway  franchise. 

Suffolk,  Virginia,  has  adopted  a new 
city  charter  modeled  after  the  Des  Moines 
plan,  with  five  departments  at  the  head  of 
which  are  the  mayor  and  four  councilmen; 
and  the  provision  that  a 20  per  cent,  petition 
may  demand  referendum  on  any  ordinance  or 
act. 

Gary,  Indiana,  the  model  town  being 
built  by  the  steel  trust,  is  having  a hot  fight 
over  the  granting  of  a referendum  on  a street- 
railway  franchise.  ' . / > v j ^ 

By  a vote  of  about  four  to  one  the  people 
of  Toledo  authorized  an  issue  of  $100,000  for 
park  purposes  in  the  November  election. 

An  article  by  Miss  Margaret  Schaffner 
in  the  American  Political  Science  Review 
gives  a very  good  summary  of  the  progress 

f direct-legislation  in  the  United  States. 

Sioux  City,  South  Dakota,  defeated  a 
plan  for  a commission  government  by  vote 
of  567  to  588. 

Collier’s  Weekly  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  referendum  voting  on  constitutional 
amendments  as  now  carried  on  is  many 
times  farcical.  Two  amendments  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  New  York  at  the  last  election 


were  so  entirely  unexplained  to  the  voter9 
that  even  those  who  voted  on  them  were 
largely  in  the  dark  as  to  their  nature.  Hie 
fact  that  the  majority  left  their  votes  blank, 
however,  is  but  additional  testimony  to  die 
value  of  direct-legislation  in  its  automatic 
disfranchisement  of  the  ignorant  and  incom- 
petent. 

The  Referendum  League  of  Spokane  has 
recently  elected  the  following  officers;  W. 
D.  Wheaton,  president;  Thomas  Kav&naugh, 
vice-president;  and  Henry  N.  Oerter,  secre- 
tary. The  present  executive  board  is  com- 
posed of  Zach  Stewart,  E.  A.  Cooney,  and 
Frank  H.  Walker. 

Justice  Woodward  of  Buffalo  in  a recent 
article  in  the  Columbian  Law  Review  defends 
the  courts  as  against  the  legislatures  on  the 
ground  that  the  courts  stand  upon  the  consti- 
tution which  is  the  people’s  law  and  upon 
which  the  people  have  voted,  and  when  the 
legislature  departs  from  the  constitution  the 
courts  are  closer  to  the  people  than  the 
legislature  in  their  insistence  upon  the  strictest 
conformity  to  the  people’s  law. 

The  people  of  Charlestown,  South  Caro- 
lina, voted  on  a water  and  light  franchise 
referendum  at  the  recent  election. 

The  students  at  Illinois  College,  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois,  took  as  the  subject  of  their 
December  debate  a resolution  for  direct- 
legislation. 

Two  referendums  were  voted  on  by  the 
people  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts;  one 
on  the  question  of  changing  the  city  govern- 
ment from  a double  to  a single  board,  and  the 
second  on  the  question  of  a state  reservation 
in  the  town. 

Senator  Foraker  has  expressed  a desire 
for  a referendum  vote  among  the  Republicans 
of  Ohio  to  determine  their  choice  for  presi- 
dent and  for  United  States  senator. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  requested  the  government  to  restore 
the  suffrage  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

A joint  committee  appointed  by  the  Munic- 
ipal-Ownership League,  the  Central  Labor 
Council  and  the  Civic  League  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  has  demanded  of  die  city  council 
that  the  way  be  opened  for  charter  amend- 
ments establishing  referendum  and  public- 
ownership. 
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There  was  a referendum  on  the  Massachu- 
setts ballot  on  the  question  of  a constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  governor  to  dis- 
charge justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Era  Club,  a large  and  influential 
women's  club  of  Baton  Rouge,  have  indorsed 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  and  held  an 
enthusiastic  meeting  in  its  behalf. 

The  citizens  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts, 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  a $150,000 
bond  issue  for  increased  water  supply. 

The  students  of  Augusta na  and  Decorah 
Colleges,  Iowa,  held  their  joint  debate  in 
December  on  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 

Pontiac,  Illinois,  took  a referendum  in 
November  on  the  expenditure  of  $40,000  for 
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a new  high  school  building,  the  action  being 
taken  at  the  initiative  of  the  citizens. 

General  Grosvenor,  the  well-known 
machine  representative  of  Ohio,  has  come 
out  flat-footed  in  opposition  to  direct-legisla- 
tion. The  character  of  the  opposition  is 
often  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  a move- 
ment. 

All  but  one  of  the  854  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts voted  on  the  license  question  Decem- 
ber 10th,  the  total  vote  being:  Yes,  186,947; 
No,  199,988.  Licenses  were  granted  in 
fourteen  cities  and  seventy-two  towns,  while 
there  is  prohibition  in  18  cities  and  49  towns. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  local  option  dis- 
tricts of  Illinois  voted  against  saloons. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

By  Robert  Tyson, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League. 


Officers  of  The  League. 

THE  RESULT  of  the  1907  election  of 
officers  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League  is  as  follows: 

President,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Boston; 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  John  R.  Commons, 
Wisconsin  University;  W.  S.  U’Ren,  Oregon; 
Mrs.  Alice  Thatcher  Post,  Chicago.  Secre- 
tary Treasurer,  Robert  Tyson,  10  Harbord 
street,  Toronto. 


New  Cuban  Election  Law. 

The  Law  Advisory  Commission  of  Cuba, 
sitting  in  Havana,  has  framed  a new  electoral 
law,  which  includes  Proportional  Represen- 
tation; and  the  new  law  is  to  be  promulgated 
at  an  early  date.  My  information  comes 
direct  from  a member  of  the  Commission,  now 
at  Havana,  and  includes  details  as  to  the 
Proportional  Representation  provisions  of 
the  new  law,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract: 

(1)  These  provisions  apply  to  all  legisla- 
tive, provincial,  and  municipal  elections. 

(2)  There  are  large  electoral  districts 
from  which  several  members  are  elected. 
An  illustrative  memorandum  is  based  on  the 
election  of  twenty-five  members  of  the  City 
Council  of  Havana  from  the  city  at  large. 


This  suggests  the  use  of  very  large  electoral 
districts. 

(8)  The  respective  candidates  are  ar- 
ranged on  the  ballots  in  party  lists,  each 
list  bearing  an  emblem  and  an  appropriate 
heading. 

(4)  Each  elector  has  as  many  votes  as 
there  are  seats  to  be  filled,  and  he  may  vote 
either  by  putting  a cross  in  the  voting  circle 
at  the  head  of  a list  or  by  marking  individual 
candidates. 

(5)  In  canvassing  and  counting  the  votes, 
a quota  is  got  by  dividing  the  number  of 
seats  into  the  total  vote  cast. 

(6)  This  quota  is  used  as  an  electoral 
divisor,  for  dividing  in  turn  the  party  lists 
and  thus  finding  how  many  seats  each  list  is 
entitled  to  on  full  quotas.  Any  list  not 
having  a full  quota  is  excluded  altogether 
from  representation. 

(7)  After  each  party  has  received  all  the 
seats  it  is  entitled  to  on  full  quotas,  any  seats 
remaining  unfilled  are  alloted  to  the  parties 
having  the  largest  remainers  after  the  above- 
named  division,  providing  that  such  party  or 
parties  have  already  at  least  one  full  quota. 

(8)  The  individual  candidates  elected 
are  those  receiving  the  largest  number  of 
votes  on  their  own  account;  the  number  of 
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candidates  for  each  list  having  first  been 
ascertained  by  the  processes  above  specified. 

Work  in  Michigan* 

Through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Sligh,  a Grand  Rapids  member  of  the 
American  Proportional  League,  our  reform 
was  given  a hearing  before  the  Legislative 
Committee  of  the  Michigan  Constitutional 
Convention  at  Lansing,  on  Wednesday, 
December  Sd.  The  committee  and  a number 
of  delegates  and  others  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Sligh  and  by  the  League’s  Secretary, 
who  went  to  Lansing  for  that  purpose.  Many 
questions  were  asked,  and  the  speakers  found 
their  audience  an  appreciative  one. 

Mr.  Sligh’s  address  included  the  following 
instances  of  the  unjust  and  misrepresentative 
character  of  present  electoral  methods: 

In  November,  1902,  57  per  cent,  of  the 
Michigan  vote  (Republican)  elected  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  representatives;  forty  per 
cent,  was  for  Democrats,  but  elected  only 
ten  representatives;  and  the  other  three  per 
cent,  was  scattered  unavailingly.  There  are 
100  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  1896  the  Republicans  polled  54  per 
cent,  of  the  Michigan  vote,  and  got  81  per 
cent,  of  the  representatives.  Hie  opposition, 
with  46  per  cent,  of  the  vote,  got  only  19  per 
cent,  of  the  representatives. 

In  1892  the  Republican  party  cast  less  than 
48  per  cent,  of  the  Michigan  vote,  and  elected 
69  per  cent,  of  the  representatives. 

In  1890  the  Democrats  cast  only  46  per 
cent,  of  the  Michigan  vote,  but  elected  60 
per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  House  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate. 

My  own  address  was  a general  exposition 
of  the  principles,  practice  and  progress  of 
the  movement.  Many  questions  were  asked 
and  answered.  Ample  printed  data  was 
supplied. 

Michigan  being  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican, so  far  as  senators,  representatives  and 
the  constitutional  convention  are  concerned, 
there  was  only  one  Democrat  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  and  the  committee  subse- 
quently reported  against  the  Proportional 
Representation  proposition  which  had  been 
referred  to  them.  Mr.  Sligh  expected  this 
result,  but  desired  that  it  should  not  occur 
without  a full  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  subject 

When  in  Michigan  I took  the  opportunity 
of  addressing,  by  special  invitation,  meetings 


of  students  of  Albion  College  and  of  the 
Detroit  College  of  Law.  There  is  to  be  a 
debate  between  these  two  colleges  on  Pro- 
portional Representation,  and  die  students 
are  much  interested  in  the  subject  Copies 
of  the  League’s  Proportional  Representation 
literature  have  been  supplied  to  diem. 

Professor  Frank  T.  Carlton,  of  Albion 
College,  is  a member  of  the  League. 

Summary  of  Recent  Progess. 

Following  is  a copy  of  a memorandum 
received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys, 
Secretary  of  the  English  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation Society,  stating  the  progress  of 
Proportional  Representation  since  the  issue 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  English  Propor- 
tional Representation  Society: 

“1.  Great  success  of  first  Proportional 
Representation  elections  in  Finland,  the 
number  of  spoiled  ballot  papers  being  less 
than  one  per  cent. 

“2.  The  adoption  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament  of  Bills  applying  Pro- 
portional Representation  to  all  Parliamentary 
and  Municipal  elections. 

MS.  The  introduction  by  the  Danish 
Government  of  proposals  to  apply  Propor- 
tional Representation  and  other  reforms  to 
municipal  elections.  These  were  carried  by 
the  Lower  House,  but  thrown  out  by  the 
Upper  House;  which,  however,  was  not 
opposed  to  the  provisions  for  proportional 
voting.  The  measure  will  again  be  intro- 
duced during  the  current  session,  which 
opened  on  October  7th. 

“4.  The  issue  of  a further  report  by  the 
Commission  du  Suffrage  Universel  to  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  favor  of 
Proportional  Representation.  A strong  depu- 
tation has  recently  been  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Prime  Minister,  urging  early  legis- 
lation. 

“5.  The  issue  of  a report  of  a committee 
of  the  Paris  (France)  municipal  Council  in 
favor  of  Proportional  Representation. 

“6.  Hie  introduction  of  a Bill  by  the 
Dutch  Government  to  amend  the  funda- 
mental law  so  as  to  render  possible  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Constitutional  Commission  which 
reported  earlier  in  the  year.  hs 

“7.  Hie  inclusion  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation in  the  new  electoral  proposals  of 
the  Government  of  Saxony:  proposals  which 
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are,  however,  of  a very  mixed  character. 

*8.  The  adoption  of  the  law  applying 
Proportional  Representation  to  the  Cantonal 
elections  in  Schwyz,  Switzerland.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a commission  by  the  Berne 
Municipal  Council  to  report  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  Proportional  Representation. 

“9.  The  decision  of  the  People's  Power 
League  to  launch  an  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  providing 
for  Proportional  Representation  in  all  legis- 
lative and  municipal  elections  throughout  the 
State.  The  People’s  Power  League  is  the 
organization  that  carried  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  in  that  State,  and  the  amendment 
which  has  been  formulated  will  probably 
be  voted  upon  in  1908. 

“10.  The  introduction  by  the  Tasmanian 
Government  of  a Proportional  Representa- 
tion Bill.  The  latest  information  is  that  it 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
now  awits  the  Royal  assent. 

“11.  A private  member’s  Bill  is  being 
discussed  in  the  South  Australian]  Parliament 
whilst  the  Commonwealth  and  West  Aus- 
tralian Governments  have  under  considera- 
tion electoral  reforms  embodying  the  use  of 
the  Single  Transferable  Vote.” 

Australian  News. 

Professor  Nanson,  who  fills  the  chair  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne, 
is  a member  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League.  Under  date  of 
November  5,  1907,  he  writes: 

“There  is  nothing  much  to  report  at  present. 
A Bill  is  ready  for  the  Federal  Parliament, 
but  it  cannot  come  on  till  the  tariff  has  been 
disposed  of.  The  Tasmanian  Bill  (see  Eng- 
lish Blue  Book)  passed  its  second  reading  in 
the  Legislative  Council  and  got  through 
Committee,  but  I fear  it  has  since  been  hung 
up.  1 have  not  heard  what  has  been  done 
recently  in  West  Australia. 

“But  the  most  significant  thing  here  is  the 


complete  conversion  of  The  Age , which  1 
think  you  know  has  bitterly  opposed  Propor- 
tional Representation  in  the  past.  This  con- 
version is  made  plain  in  two  notable  articles 
in  The  Age  of  July  97th  last.” 

(Note:  The  Age  is  a daily  newspaper 
published  in  Melbourne,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  journals  of 
Australia,  if  not  the  most.) 

Notes. 

Mr.  William  Hoa g has  been  doing  good 
work  in  Boston.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
helped  to  conduct  the  autumn  election  of 
the  Savin  Hill  Yacht  Club  on  the  Hare- 
Spence  system.  Seventy-four  voters  elected 
a nominating  committee  of  five.  The  quota 
used  was  the  Droop  or  small  quota,  in  this 
case  thirteen,  got  by  the  usual  rule  of  dividing 
by  one  more  than  the  number  of  seats,  and 
adding  one  to  the  quotient.  The  five  candi- 
dates who  headed  the  poll  on  the  count 
of  first  choices  were  those  ultimately  elected, 
although  there  was  almost  a tie  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  men. 

The  Proportional  Representation  League 
has  now  a member  in  West  Australia,  Mrs. 
T.  Pethick,  who  has  kindly  promised  to  act 
as  our  correspondent  from  that  State.  She 
says  that  an  electoral  Bill  now  before  the 
West  Australian  Parliament  contains  some 
Proportional  Representation  provisions,  and 
she  will  send  further  particulars  when  the 
fate  of  the  Bill  is  known;  also  that  the  most 
influential  daily  newspaper  of  the  State,  the 
West  Australian , is  editorially  strongly  in 
favor  of  Proportional  Representation,  and 
has  published  much  explanatory  matter 
about  it.  Mrs.  Pethick  is  a niece  of  Miss 
C.  H.  Spence,  the  South  Australian  propor- 
tionalist — who,  by  the  way,  celebrated  her 
eighty-second  birthday  last  October,  and  is 
still  active. 

Robert  Ttson. 
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PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


By  Bruno  Bechkard, 

Prepared  each  month  for  The  Arena  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Industrial  Research. 


San  Francisco  Charter  Amendment. 

AN  AMENDMENT  to  San  Francisco’s 
charter  was  adopted  by  the  people 
November  5th,  providing  an  express  grant  of 
power  to  the  city  to  acquire,  construct,  or  com- 
plete, operate,  maintain,  sell  or  lease  any 
public  utility  and  acquire  lands  for  use  in 
connection  with  a municipal  water  supply. 

The  receipts  from  any  public  utility  oper- 
ated by  the  City  and  County  shall  be  kept  in  a 
special  fund  and  used  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  payment  of  operating  ex- 
penses. 

(2)  For  repairs  and  reconstruction. 

(3)  For  the  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  and  on  bonds  issued  for  the 
utility. 

(4)  For  extensions  and  improvements. 

(5)  For  a reserve  fund. 

When  the  reserve  fund  exceeds  one-half  of 
the  annual  cost  for  operating  expenses,  the 
excess  may  be  turned  into  the  General  Fund. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  amend- 
ment is  the  requirement  that  the  books  of 
account  for  any  public  utility  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  other  city  accounts,  and  in  such 
manner  as  tp  show  the  true  and  complete 
financial  results  of  such  municipal-ownership 

Municipal  Markets  in  Cleveland. 

The  city  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  had  a 
municipal  market  since  1839  and  has  owned 
its  market  houses — now  four  in  number — for 
68  years.  Receipts  come  from  rentals  of 
the  various  spaces  and  from  fees  to  the  keeper 
of  the  city  scales.  Stalls  were  formerly 
assigned  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  under  the 
new  municipal  code  are  assigned  by  the 
Board  of  Public-Service  at  rates  fixed  by 
them.  The  chief  items  of  expense  are 
salaries  of  officers  and  employes  and  the  cost 
of  lighting  and  heating  the  buildings. 

The  expense  account  has  been  compli- 
plicated  by  construction  work.  Expensse 
between  1890  and  1905  range  from  $1,734 
to  $25,980,  and  receipts  from  $27,605  to 
$48,635. 


Successful  Municipal  Ownership. 

South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  has  found 
its  municipal  electric  plant  very  satisfactory. 
The  plant  buys  its  coal  from  a local  dealer 
at  a price  only  19  cents  above  the  price  at 
the  mine,  and  the  dealer  assumes  all  matters 
of  storage  and  worry.  This  dealer  has 
replaced  the  steam  locomotive  which  he 
formerly  used  in  transferring  the  coal  from 
the  barges,  by  an  electric  motor  paying  the 
city  5 cents  per  1,000  watts  for  power.  Both 
parties  are  pleased. 

The  city  finds  that  the  power  it  furnishes 
at  from  5 to  3 cents,  per  1,000  watts  is  attract- 
ing a great  many  manufactories  to  the  city. 
Many  of  the  new  plants  are  equipped  for 
electric  power  solely. 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts. 

The  question  has  arisen  in  Fall  River  as 
to  whether  the  Board  of  Aldermen  has  the 
right  to  use  money  that  stands  as  a surplus 
to  the  account  of  the  Water  Department  to 
pay  general  city  debts.  The  City  Solicitor 
gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  city  charter,  can  be  used  only  for 
Water  Department  purposes,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  matter  will  finally  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  courts.  The  provisions  of  the 
original  act  passed  when  the  water  system 
was  first  put  in  stated  that  moneys  obtained 
from  water  rent,  after  paying  for  running 
expenses  and  necessary  extensions,  should 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
water  bonds,  and  if  there  were  any  moneys 
left  they  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  original 
cost.  Later  a sinking  fund  was  provided  to 
eventually  pay  off  these  debts,  and  the  bonds 
changed  by  replacing  with  others  to  conform 
to  this  later  act. 


Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

A table  has  been  presented  to  the  Water 
Commissioners  showing  the  number  of  gal- 
lons of  metered  water  taken  by  users  in  1904 
under  the  old  rate  of  5,  10  and  15  cents  per 
thousand  gallons  and  the  gallons  used  by 
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the  same  takers  in  1907  under  the  new  rate 
of  5§  cents  per  thousand  gallons.  The  list 
shows  that  141,771,450  gallons  had  been 
used  in  1904,  netting  the  Department 
(9,766.60.  The  number  of  gallons  used  by 
the  takers  in  1907  was  154,860,560,  netting 
the  Department  (1,893.89  and  giving  the 
consumers  12,589,450  gallons  more  water. 
If  the  same  quantity  that  was  used  in  1907 
was  under  the  three  rates,  the  Department 
would  have  gained  (3,168.30. 

MorrisviUe,  Vermont. 

Morrisville,  by  the  building  of  a dam, 
has  acquired  power  whereby  it  can  run  not 
only  its  lighting  plant  but  also  a power  dis- 
tribution plant. 

Syracuse,  New  Tork. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  made 
on  the  adverse  report  of  the  commission 
appointed  to  investigate  whether  the  city  of 
Syracuse  should  establish  a municipal  light- 
ing plant,  and  the  report  has  been  extensively 
quoted  by  opponents  of  Municipal-Ownership. 
Attention  may  be  called,  therefore,  to  the 
following  statements,  contained  in  the  report. 

Col.  A.  E.  Winchester,  Superintendent  of 
the  Electric-Light  Plant  at  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut,  which  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  successful  municipal  plants  in  the 
country  and  was  described  by  us  a few  months 
ago,  and  who  is  an  enthusiastic  municipal- 
ownership  man,  is  said  to  have  advised  the 
commission  to  keep  away  from  municipal- 
ownership  so  long  as  Syracuse  can  obtain 
its  present  lighting  rates  from  a private  cor- 
poration, realizing  that  municipal-ownership 
may  in  many  cases  be  inadvisable,  and  be 
lieving  that  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  the 
local  supervision  obtained  under  the  Ham- 
mond bill,  Syracuse  interests  are  well  pro- 
tected# &nd  little  if  anything  could  be  gained 
by  actual  ownership  by  the  municipality. 

The  municipal  lighting  plants  apparently 
giving  cheaper  public-service  than  the  city 
of  Syracuse  is  now  getting  are:  Ashtabula, 
Columbus,  Detroit,  Jamestown,  Lansing, 
St.  Joseph,  South  Norwalk  and  Taunton. 
Ashtabula,  Jamestown,  Lansing,  South  Nor- 
walk and  Taunton  are  doing  not  only  public 
lighting  but  private  lighting  also,  and  there- 
fore they  have  the  advantage  of  large  produc- 
tion for  a general  commercial  business  thus 
lowering  the  costs  below  what  would  be 


possible  if  municipal  lighting  only  were  done. 

From  the  foregoing  therefore,  it  appears 
that,  of  the  twelve  municipal-ownership 
plants  from  which  reasonably  full  reports 
were  obtained  two  of  them.  South  Norwalk 
and  Norristown,  were  really  supplying  street- 
lighting at  lower  rates  than  the  city  of  Syra- 
cuse is  now  getting  it  for.  South  Norwalk  a 
city  of  10,000  population,  because  of  the 
extraordinary  ability,  faithfulness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  its  superintendent  Col.  A.  E. 
Winchester,  who  has  full  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  plant,  also  because  of  the 
extra  support  received  from  a general  com- 
mercial business;  Norristown  (population 
23,000)  chiefly  because  of  the  extremely 
low  cost  of  generating  electricity  by  water 
power  and  the  small  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, namely  (43,000. 

Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Galesburg  is  to  make  an  investigation  to 
find  out  why  the  water  receipts  do  not  tally 
with  the  amount  of  water  reported  from  the 
pumping  station. 

Albion,  New  Tork. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  taxpayers  it 
was  voted  to  appropriate  five  hundred  dollars 
to  locate  a pure  and  adequate  water  supply, 
and  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing an  up-to-date  sewer  system  for  the 
village.  There  has  been  much  complaint 
against  the  water  furnished  by  the  Water- 
Works  Company  that  is  providing  the  present 
supply,  and  the  analysis  made  by  the  State 
Chemist  at  Albany,  H.  D.  Pease,  Director  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory,  of  the  samples 
of  water  sent  to  him,  have  shown  it  to  contain 
a large  percentage  of  disease  germs.  The 
people  agree  that  a municipal  system  of 
water-works  and  sewerage  would  be  a good 
thing  for  the  village  nad  that  a sufficient 
supply  of  water  can  be  obtained  about  three 
miles  south  of  the  town  in  the  natural  basin 
formed  south  of  Benton’s  Corners,  and  which 
is  a continuation  of  the  veins  from  which  the 
village  of  Medina  gets  its  supply.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a plant  at  Oak  Orchard 
Harbor,  from  which  the  water  will  be  pumped 
in  three  divisions  to  Albion,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  521  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake 
Ontario. 


Louisville,  Kentucky. 

The  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  have 
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just  discovered  half  a dozen  or  more  “sub 
water  companies’*  who  have  been  paying 
rent  for  the  ordinary  fixtures  of  a house,  and 
by  means  of  pipe  extensions  to  neighboring 
buildings,  selling  the  water  at  a profit. 


New  Tork,  New  Tork. 

A slightly  different  irregularity  was  found 
in  New  York,  by  the  discovery  by  Water 
Registrar  M.  A.  Padden  that  the  Fifth 
avenue  Hotel  operated  a pump  connected 
with  an  unknown  service  main.  The  hotel 
pays  $2,000  water  rental  a year  and  uses 
about  $6,000  worth  of  water.  Mr.  Padden 
estimated  that  the  service  pipe  was  in  use 
47  years  and  that  the  sums  due  to  the  city 
was  $188,000.  The  city  is  able  to  collect, 
however,  arrears  for  only  six  years.  The 
lessees  of  the  hotel  did  not  deny  knowledge 
of  the  pipe  but  said  it  had  been  used  without 
their  knowing  it  was  illegal.  The  Charter 
Revision  Commission  of  New  York  City 
recommended  the  careful  study  of  present 
municipal  utilities  with  a view  to  the  exten- 
sion of  municipal-ownership  of  public  utilities. 


Washington,  D.  0. 

Washington  has  installed  two  public 
convenience  stations,  which  are  considered 
the  best  in  the  country.  American  cities 
have  hitherto  neglected  the  example  of  Europe 
in  this  matter.  According  to  an  opinion  for- 
warded to  the  Commissioners  by  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  District  can  operate  its  own  electric 
generating  plant  at  the  Municipal  Building 
without  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  4,  1907,  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government. 
The  act  referred  to  provided  that  the  Federal 
and  District  government  cannot  install  any 
electric  heating  and  lighting  apparatus  unless 
the  same  can  be  purchased  and  operated 
afterward  at  a cost  less  than  the  electric 
service  could  be  furnished  by  some  private 
corporation.  It  was  not  until  last  June 
when  the  work  of  installation  of  the  generating 
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plant  at  the  municipal  Building  was  almost 
completed,  that  any  question  was  raised. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Hanley-Casey  Company 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  was  furnishing 
the  plant  was  notified  to  discontinue  the 
work  until  the  question  was  settled.  It  was 
determined  by  the  officials  of  the  Treasury 
Department  that  the  work  of  installation  and 
operating  can  be  done  cheaper  by  the  Dis- 
trict than  by  a private  corporation.  The 
plant  is  to  cost  $73,400.  This  decision  also 
affects  the  McKinley  Manual  Training  School, 
the  sewage  disposal  station,  the  Bryant  street 
pumping  station  and  the  Home  for  the  Aged 
and  Infirm,  all  of  which  have  their  own 
electric  generating  plants. 

Uncle  Sam's  Utilities. 

Recent  press  notices  have  called  attention 
to  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
government  as  follows: 

“That  the  United  States  Government 
already  owns  and  operates  transportation 
lines,  whole  systems  of  cable,  telegraph  and 
telephone  communication  and  even  purely 
commercial  establishments  is  a fact  quite 
often  overlooked  in  the  discussion  of  the  policy 
of  Government-ownership  of  public  utilities. 

“The  telegraph  and  cable  systems  con- 
necting Alaska  with  the  United  States  and 
binding  together  the  islands  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago  aggregate  nearly  12,000  miles 
and  are  owned  by  the  Government,  which 
likewise  owns  and  operates  a line  of  five 
passenger  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Panama  and  also  the  railroad  on  the  isthmus. 
In  the  Philippines  are  Government  slaughter 
houses,  cold  storage  plants  and  ice  works 
competing  with  privately-owned  establish- 
ments, and  the  Government  also  owns  tene- 
ment houses  in  Manila  and  farms  in  the 
country,  which  are  rented  to  the  occupants. 
There  are  Government  circulating  libraries, 
stores  and  railroad  systems  in  the  islands 
while  in  Porto  Rico  the  Government  owns 
the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.” 

Bruno  Bbckhard. 
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NEWS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 

By  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 

Prepared  each  month  for  Thk  Arena  by  the  Bureau  of  Eoonomic  and  Industrial  Research. 


Maryland  Product  Ezclianfe. 

THE  Maryland  Produce  Exchange  has 
twenty-five  local  shipping  points  along 
the  lines  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk,  and  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and 
Atlantic  railroads.  At  each  of  these  stations 
is  an  agent  who  inspects  and  brands  the  grade 
of  produce  and  reports  to  the  head  office 
which  is  at  Olney,  Maryland,  the  amounts 
«nd  grades  of  bruit  received.  The  manager, 
who  keeps  in  constant  touch  with  the  markets, 
then  directs  to  what  points  the  bruit  shall  be 
shipped.  The  Exchange  spends  more  than 
$10,000  annually  in  telegrams  regarding 
crops,  markets  and  prices. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Exchange  was 
reported  in  1905  at  $81,000.  Tips  was 
owned  by  the  2,500  farmers  who  sell  through 
the  Exchange.  In  1905  a dividend  of  seven 
per  cent,  was  declared  and  in  1906  a ten  per 
cent  dividend.  In  addition  to  this  a surplus 
wis  laid  by  for  emergencies.  The  exchange 
forwards  annually  thousands  of  cars  of  both 
sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  in  addition  to  other 
track  and  fruit.  It  is  reported  as  doing  an 
annual  business  of  about  $2,000,000. 


Minnesota  Fanners  Organise. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers* 
Grain  Dealer’s  Association  of  Minnesota 
was  held  on  the  17th  of  December  in  Minne- 
apolis. Delegates  were  present  from  the 
various  farmers’  elevators  in  the  state,  and 
what  is  hoped  will  prove  to  be  a permanent 
nnion  was  formed  between  the  elevators. 
The  beginnings  of  this  movement  originated 
in  Minneapolis  during  State  Fair  Week  in 
September,  when  representatives  from  among 
the  farmers  met  and  deckled  to  call  the  larger 
convention  in  the  hope  that  some  such  organ- 
isation might  be  formed  as  already  exists  in 
Iowa,  and  which  has  been  able  to  exert  such 
powerful  influence  in  controlling  rates,  ter- 
minals, insurance  rates,  and  the  grading 
and  weighing  of  grain,  and  has  extended 
timely  aid  to  individual  elevators  in  times  of 
trouble. 


There  are  now  about  200  cooperative 
elevator  companies  in  Minnesota  while  new 
ones  are  being  organized  every  week.  The 
president  of  the  new  organization  is  Burr  D. 
Alton  of  Ceylon,  Minnesota,  who  is  also 
president  of  a farmers’  telephone  company, 
vice-president  of  the  Ceylon  Cooperative 
Creamery,  and  treasurer  of  the  Ceylon 
Farmer’s  Elevator  Company. 

Hartford,  South  Dakota. 

A farmer’s  elevator  company  has  been 
doing  business  for  five  years  at  Hartford, 
South  Dakota,  and  is  in  a most  thriving  con- 
dition. During  the  last  year  they  handled 
nearly  250,000  bushels  of  grain,  though 
their  storage  capacity  is  only  20,000  bushels, 
and  they  paid  out  $7,000  in  dividends.  Inci- 
dentally the  company  saved  the  farmers  of 
the  surrounding  country  more  than  $8,000  in 
cash,  by  forcing  prices  upward,  and  com- 
pelling the  line  elevator  people,  who  have 
two  elevators  in  this  city  to  maintain  a higher 
scale  of  prices,  in  their  endeavor  to  drive  the 
cooperative  company  out  of  business,  although 
in  nearby  towns  where  there  is  no  coopera- 
tive elevator  their  scale  of  prices  is  several 
cents  per  bushel  lower.  The  elevator  com- 
pany also  handled  1,500  tons  of  coal,  which 
was  sold  below  monopoly  prices.  They  are 
planning  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  ele- 
vator so  that  it  will  hold  50,000  bushels,  and 
it  is  predicted  that  the  company  will  handle 
400,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  present  year, 
and  save  approximately  $80,000  for  its  patrons. 

Shares  in  the  company,  par  value  of  which 
is  $25,  are  now  held  at  $185,  and  some  of 
them  are  sold  at  that  price. 


Bryee,  Illinois. 

The  Farmers’  Grain  Company  of  Bryce, 
Illinois,  was  organized  in  October  with  80 
stockholders,  holding  170  shares.  The  re- 
port for  the  year  showed  the  total  amount  of 
grain  bought  to  be  140,700  bushels  which 
was  sold  at  a gain  of  $8,248.15.  Coal  to  the 
amount  of  $1,904  was  sold  with  a gain  of 
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$162.  The  net  gain  for  the  year,  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  was  $1,449.  A dividend 
of  5 per  cent,  was  paid  on  the  stock. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Farmers’  Cooperative  Produce  Com- 
pany of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  held  their  second 
annual  stockholder’s  meeting  on  October  8, 
1907.  Several  hundred  enthusiastic  mem- 
bers, representing  about  sixty  different  locali- 
ties, were  present.  An  increase  of  125  per 
cent,  over  the  business  of  the  previous  year 
was  reported,  and  a dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  was  declared. 


Stanhope,  Iowa. 

Stanhope,  Iowa,  has  a Farmers’  Elevator 
which  has  been  most  successfully  conducted 
since  its  organisation  in  1903.  The  com- 
pany is  capitalized  at  $9,000,  and  handles 
between  250,000  and  300,000  bushels  of 
grain  annually.  The  elevator  has  a capacity 
of  40,000  bushels.  Last  spring  $4,000  was 
divided  in  dividends  among  the  stockholders. 


Alpha,  Minnesota. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Farmers’ 
Cooperative  Society  of  Alpha,  Minnesota, 
shows  the  total  amount  of  business  transacted 
to  have  been  $148,944;  expense  of  transacting 
business  $3,896,  or  about  2£  per  cent,  which 
is  exceptionally  small.  The  net  gain  for  the 
year  was  $2,244,  the  dividends  paid  out 
amounted  to  $550,  leaving  a surplus  on  hand 
of  $1,620. 


Greeno,  Iowa. 

A farmers’  cooperative  company  which 
was  organized  in  April,  1906,  started  active 
business  in  July,  1907,  after  experiencing 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  difficulties 
in  getting  started.  The  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road delayed  in  granting  them  a site,  but 
after  a great  deal  of  parleying  the  farmers 
gained  the  ground  they  desired.  They  bought 
an  elevator  which  had  been  in  operation  under 
private  control,  for  which  they  paid  $6,000. 
The  company  handle  grain,  coal,  feed,  and 
flour,  and  have  a membership  of  215  farmers. 
The  company  is  incorporated  with  a capital 
of  $25,000,  and  are  known  as  the  Farmers’ 
Incorporated  Cooperative  Society.  They  have 
built  a flour  room  in  their  elevator  which  will 
hold  three  carloads,  and  have  started  a new 
coal  house  which  will  soon  be  completed. 


of  the  Present. 

Right  Relationship  League. 

The  Right-Relationship  League  has  issued 
a call  for  the  Second  Annual  Convention  to 
be  held  in  Minneapolis  in  January,  1908,  on 
the  15th,  16,h  and  17th  of  the  month.  At 
last  year’s  convention  there  were  less  than 
thirty  stores  represented  by  about  thirty 
delegates,  while  this  year  there  will  be  more 
than  sixty  stores  represented,  with  probably 
from  four  to  six  times  as  many  delegates. 
A program  is  being  prepared  covering  the 
entire  field  of  cooperative  distribution,  and  it 
is  expected  that  prominent  cooperators  will 
be  present  from  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  possibly  one  or  mare 
from  England. 

The  League  proposes  to  perfect  arrange- 
ments for  the  consolidated  buying  of  the  com- 
panies and  stores  in  the  county  cooperative 
chains,  and  the  establishment  of  produce 
exchanges  for  properly  disposing  of  the 
products  of  the  farmer  members. 


Hew  Company  at  Welcome,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Zettel,  the  leading  merchant 
of  Welcome,  Martine  County,  Minnesota, 
after  correspondence  with  the  manager  of 
the  Le  Sueur  County  Cooperative  Company, 
determined  to  turn  his  business  over  to  the 
people  on  the  plans  of  the  Right-Relationship 
League.  He  requested  the  aid  of  a League 
organizer  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Davis  responded 
to  the  call,  arriving  at  Welcome,  November 
1st.  In  just  ten  days,  Mr.  Davis  had  secured 
58  subscribers  to  the  $100  equal  shares. 

The  organization  meeting  was  held  Wednes- 
day, November  13th,  Articles  of  incorpora- 
tion were  adopted,  the  capital  stock  was  fixed 
at  $25,000  and  the  revised  bydaws,  recom- 
mended by  the  League,  were  adopted. 

This  community  is  composed  mostly  of 
thrifty  Germans,  who  are  enthusiastic  for 
cooperation  and  have  confidence  in  each 
other.  They  maintain  that  they  will  double 
this  membership  in  a few  weeks. 


Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  Reorganizes. 

The  Workers’  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Company  of  Red  Wing  was  organized  nearly 
four  years  ago  with  the  excellent  feature  of 
equal-ownership,  but  the  excellency  of  thin 
feature  was  nullified  by  the  fact  that  the 
shares  were  fixed  at  only  $10  each,  whereas 
experience  has  taught  that  in  these  farmers* 
societies  a much  larger  capita]  per  member 
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is  needed.  After  attempting  to  run  awhile 
on  this  basis  they  saw  that  it  was  inadequate 
and  raised  to  $15  shares  and  at  a later  stock- 
holders meeting  this  was  again  increased  to 
$25  shares.  This  was  not  only  found  to  be 
inadequate  but  there  was  an  additional 
feature  which  was  a great  handicap : namely, 
all  members  were  sold  tickets  or  vouchers 
at  a ten  per  cent,  discount  which  were  used  by 
them  in  buying  goods  the  same  as  cash.  With 
ineadequate  working  capital,  which  allowed 
them  to  handle  groceries  only,  a commodity 
upon  which  there  is  the  least  margin  of 
profit,  and  the  further  handicap  of  a ten 
per  cent,  discount  before  the  goods  were 
sold,  the  officers  and  manager  and  members 
learned  that  they  could  not  expect  to  make 
the  company  a success  in  the  way  of  large 
growth  or  any  reasonable  profits  to  the 
members. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July,  1907,  W.  F. 
Vedder,  Vice-President  of  the  League,  on  his 
way  to  Minneapolis,  stopped  off  at  Red 
Wing  and  had  a talk  with  the  manager  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Gross,  and  some  of 
the  Directors  and  explained  fully  the  plans  of 
the  League,  including  the  County  Chain 
Store  idea  and  the  concentrated  buying  of 
the  various  county  companies.  As  a result 
of  this  visit  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  called,  and  other  representa- 
tives of  the  League  were  requested  to  be 
present  and  explain  the  whole  plan  in  full. 
This  was  done  and  the  Board  authorized  the 
League  to  go  ahead  in  an  attempt  to  reor- 
ganize the  company. 

There  were  128  stockholders,  and  a stock- 
holder’s meeting  was  called  and  the  motion 
to  reorganize  on  the  plans  of  the  League  was 
carried  by  more  than  a two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  all  the  members.  The  method  of 
reorganization  was  to  form  an  entirely  new 
company,  the  old  company  to  sell  out  to  it 
on  the  same  basis  as  though  it  was  owned 
by  a private  individual.  After  four  or  five 
weeks  of  good  organizing  work  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  $100  shares  were  sold  and 
settled  for  and  on  November  14th  the  organi- 
zation was  effected  under  the  name  of  the 
Goodhue  County  Cooperative  Company  with 
$80,000  capital  stock.  The  model  constitu- 
tion of  the  Right-Relationship  League  was 
adopted,  and  the  company  promises  speedily 
to  become  one  of  the  largest  League  companies 
in  the  state  of  Minnesota. 


Harvard  Oo-o  perative  Scciety. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year, 
the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society  which  is 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  the  University 
cooperative  societies  organized,  completed 
its  twenty-fifth  year  of  active  business.  Be- 
ginning in  unpretentious  fashion  in  1882  with 
small  quarters  in  one  of  the  College  buildings 
it  has  steadily  increased  its  volume  of  business 
until  during  the  past  fiscal  year  its  total  sales 
amounted  to  $800,000  and  have  given  the 
Society  the  right  to  rank  as  one  of  the  largest 
mercantile  establishments  in  Cambridge. 

Any  member  of  Harvard  University,  of 
Radcliffe  College,  or  of  the  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical School  is  entitled  to  become  a partici- 
pating member  of  the  Society  and  thus  to 
obtain  an  annual  dividend  on  practically  fill 
purchases  made  during  the  year  at  the  Soci- 
ety’s store.  This  dividend  amounted  last 
year  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  the  directors 
expect  that  this  rate  will  be  maintained  and 
possibly  augmented.  During  the  twenty-five 
years  of  its  existence  the  Cooperative  Society 
has  returned  to  its  members  in  dividends 
considerably  more  than  $100,000.  In  addi- 
tion, as  is  the  history  of  cooperative  stores 
wherever  they  may  be  organized,  the  average 
scale  of  prices  has  been  materially  lowered 
in  Cambridge. 

Important  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  Society’s  store  recently.  The  second 
story,  hitherto  occupied  by  tenants,  has  been 
remodeled  and  made  to  afford  commodious 
and  well-lighted  quarters  for  the  two  im- 
portant departments  of  tailoring  and  men’s 
furnishings,  the  latter  including  hats,  shoes, 
and  athletic  goods.  The  basement  floor  has 
been  given  over  to  the  furniture  department 
which  in  recent  years  has  increased  its  annual 
volume  of  business  to  large  proportions.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  stock  carried  by  this 
department  is  now  made  to  order  for  the 
Society.  The  book  and  stationary  depart- 
ments are  on  the  main  floor.  The  Society 
now  occupies  four  entire  floors  with  over 
1,200  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  Coop- 
erative Society  is  conducted  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  University  constituency. 

The  Princeton  Store. 

Princeton’s  university  cooperative  store, 
started  two  years  ago  to  supply  books,  sta- 
tionery, athletic  goods,  and  general  mer- 
chandise to  students  at  a discount  from  trade 
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prices,  is  being  widely  patronized  by  the 
University  men  and  has  become  highly  suc- 
cessful. During  the  last  year  its  sales  have 
increased  31  per  cent,  over  the  first  year  of 
business,  receipts  from  sales  from  July  1, 
1906  to  July  1,  1907,  amounting  to  $52,729. 

Go- operative  Banking  in  The  United  States. 

One  of  the  fields  in  which  cooperation  is 
making  considerable  headway  is  that  of  the 
cooperative  banks.  These  institutions  are 
so  well  managed,  so  safe,  and  so  profitable 
to  their  members,  that  they  stand  as  one  of 
the  strongest  proofs  of  the  value  of  coopera- 
tion to  laboring  people.  There  are  now  in 
the  United  States  5,316  cooperative  savings 
and  loan  associations,  having  a membership 
of  1,669,714,  a net  gain  for  the  year  of  87,103. 
The1  largest  gains  in  assets  were  in  Ohio, 
$li,353,028;  Pennsylvania,  $9,587,177;  New 


Jersey,  $4,330,808;  Massachusetts,  $3,832,494 
and  Illinois,  $3,125,116.  The  only  State 
which  has  a material  loss  is  California, 
$3,357,933,  which  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  unusual  conditions  of  earthquake  and 
fire.  The  statistics  for  New  York  State  are: 
Associations  240,  members  105,434;  assets, 
$35,254,790;  increase  $1,593,241;  increase 
in  membership  10,369. 

These  organizations  occupy  a field  that 
other  money  lending  institutions  do  not  fill, 
for  money  is  advanced  on  mortgages  for 
homes  when  the  borrower  has  only  a few 
hundred  dollars  at  the  outset.  The  borrower 
can  pay  off  his  loan  any  time,  and  take  a flat 
mortgage  elsewhere,  but  nevertheless  the 
building  and  loan  associations  have  given  him 
the  chance  to  buy  a home  which  he  would 
probably  not  have  had  otherwise. 

Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN * 

A Book-Study. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


i. 

PERHAPS  the  most  important  literary 
labor  connected  with  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican men  of  letters  which  has  been  undertaken 
and  admirably  performed  in  recent  years,  is 
The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  edited 
by  Albert  Henry  Smyth.  We  can  conceive 
of  few  things  in  the  way  of  books  more  im- 
portant to  our  people,  and  especially  to  our 
young  men,  than  the  presentation  in  an 
engaging  manner  of  the  lives  and  thought  of 
such  great  statesmen  and  way-showers  of 
democracy  as  Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Wash- 
ington. These  men,  who  were  preeminently 
master  builders  of  the  American  state  and 
who  in  a very  substantial  manner  gave  direc- 
tion and  color  to  the  democratic  era  that  was 
inaugurated  by  our  Revolution,  have  a mes- 
sage of  special  value  for  the  sons  of  democ- 
racy to-day,  when  multitudinous  reactionary 
class-interests  and  anti-republican  forces  are 

•“The  Writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  Edited 
with  a Life  and  Introduction,  by  Albert  Henry  Smyth 
10  volumes.  Cloth.  Price,  S15.00.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


subtly  at  work  poisoning  the  fountains  of 
free  government  and  debauching  the  ideals 
of  the  people.  The  influences  against  which 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  their 
great  co-workers  so  ably  contended,  throwing 
with  superb  self-forgetfulness  their  lives  and 
fortunes  into  the  hazard  for  the  principles  of 
democracy,  are  as  active  and  in  some  respects 
more  insidiously  dangerous  to-day  than  in  the 
elder  period,  because  they  are  chiefly  within 
the  State,  whereas  in  the  Revolutionary  days 
they  were  principally  far  beyond  our  borders. 

The  writings  and  labors  of  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  are  especially  valuable  in  that  they 
show  so  clearly  the  root  principles  that  must 
differentiate  popular  government  from  class- 
rule. 

Franklin  moved  slowly  and  cautiously. 
He  was  naturally  a man  of  peace  and  com- 
promise, but  he  would  not  counsel  peace  when 
it  meant  servitude  or  the  sacrifice  of  funda- 
mental and  vital  principles;  and  so  all  the 
bribes  and  seductive  inducements  indirectly 
offered  him  by  the  wealth  and  might  of 
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England  failed  signally  of  their  purpose. 

Aside  from  its  political  significance  and 
value,  the  life  of  the  philosopher-statesman 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  helpfully 
suggestive  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
careers  known  to  history,  and  in  the  present 
work  as  never  before  the  life  and  thought  of 
Franklin  have  been  worthily  and  authorita- 
tively placed  before  the  people.  Seldom  in 
our  modern  days  of  hasty  literary  work  and 
Tapid  multiplication  of  books  have  the  works 
of  a writer  of  an  earlier  day  received  anything 
like  the  painstaking  care  that  has  been  given 
this  new  compilation  of  the  great  philosopher’s 
writings.  We  have  had  a number  of  attempts 
to  present  the  writings  of  Franklin  since  the 
halting  and  inefficient  effort  of  William  Temple 
Franklin  over  ninety  years  ago,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  John  Bigelow, 
but  his  fine  work  was  faulty  in  many  respects, 
particularly  because  he  did  not  have  access  to 
many  of  the  Franklin  manuscripts,  and  too 
frequently  he  accepted  Dr.  Sparks’  rendi- 
tions of  the  great  philosopher’s  work;  and 
inasmuch  as  this  latter  writer  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  improve  upon  Franklin  by 
changing  the  phraseology,  the  work  was  at 
times  untrustworthy.  Though  Mr.  Bigelow’s 
compilation  was  not  published  until  1887, 
very  many  important  Franklin  documents 
have  come  to  light  since  then.  “In  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a collec- 
tion of  more  than  eight  hundred  of  Franklin’s 
private  papers  which  was  brought  to  light  in 
1908.’*  These  had  of  course  never  been 
examined  by  former  editors  of  Franklin’s 
work.  In  the  present  compilation  there 
appear  385  letters  and  forty  articles  from  the 
pen  of  Franklin  never  previously  printed  by 
any  editor  of  his  work.  Accuracy  has  also 
been  a cardinal  aim  of  Mr.  Smyth.  This 
work  contains  more  than  two  thousand  cor- 
rections of  errors  that  have  appeared  in 
earlier  compilations  of  Franklin’s  writings. 
The  following  extract  from  the  author’s 
preface  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  efforts  of  the 
present  editor: 

“The  American  Philosophical  Society  is 
the  depository  of  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Franklin’s  manuscripts.  It  is  an  immense 
collection.  The  stoutest  heart  might  well  be 
appalled  by  the  volume  and  range  of  those 
thirteen  thousand  documents,  comprising  a 
correspondence  carried  on  in  nine  languages 
with  all  the  world,  and  dealing  with  every 


theory  of  philosophy  and  every  scheme  of 
politics  familiar  and  unfamiliar  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  For  the  first  time  they  have 
now  been  studied  minutely,  and  every  sentence 
subjected  to  careful  examination. 

“I  have  pursued  the  quest  after  Franklin 
holographs  in  England,  Frttnce,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  and  I believe  I have 
examined  nearly  every  document  that  is 
known  to  exist  in  Europe  and  America. 

“I  have  striven  to  make  the  present  edition 
as  complete  and  as  accurate  as  human  in- 
dustry can  make  it.  Every  document  here 
reprinted  has  been  copied  faithfully  from  the 
original;  every  point,  capital  letter,  and 
eccentricity  of  spelling  being  loyally  pre- 
served.’’ 

Mr.  Smyth’s  work,  in  addition  to  contain- 
ing the  fullest  and  most  accurate  collection  of 
the  writings  of  Franklin  extant,  also  presents 
an  exceptionally  fine  life  of  the  philosopher, 
admirably  complementing  Franklin’s  auto- 
biography, which  covers  the  first  half  of  his 
life.  Here  also  is  found  a scholarly  intro- 
duction in  which  there  is  a critical  examina- 
tion of  the  philosophical,  political,  economic 
and  other  writings  of  Franklin,  evincing  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

n. 

Romance  literature  contains  few  heroes 
whose  vicissitudes  and  amazing  rise  in  life 
will  compare  with  the  career  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Bom  into  the  humble  home  of  a 
soap  and  candle  maker  in  Boston,  on  January 
17,  1706,  his  educational  advantages  were 
extremely  meager.  Indeed,  less  than  two 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  within  the  walls  of 
a schoolroom.  His  father  and  mother, 
however,  were  of  sturdy  stock,  and  though 
their  library  was  small  and  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  controversial  theological  vol- 
umes of  which  the  Dissenters  of  that  period 
were  so  enamored,  the  lad  was  very  early 
taught  to  read,  and  the  very  fact  that  that 
most  coveted  thing,  a scholastic  education, 
was  denied  the  youth  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  family,  whetted  the  child’s  natural  appe- 
tite for  reading.  Jealously  he  hoarded  the 
pennies  that  occasionally  came  to  him,  until 
he  was  able  to  purchase  a few  paper-bound 
books,  the  first  of  which  was  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  it  made  a profound 
impression  on  the  child’s  mind.  Other 
volumes  that  were  at  this  time  literally 
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digested  by  the  boy  were  Burton’s  Historical 
Collections , Plutarch’s  Lives,  De  Foe’s  Essay 
on  Projects , Dr.  Cotton  Mather’s  Essays  to 
do  Good,  and  a volume  of  Addison’s  Spec- 
tator. This  latter  work  was  so  utilized  by 
the  boy  as  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him 
in  forming  a dear  and  simple  style  very 
superior  to  that  of  most  American  writers  of 
his  day.  In  speaking  of  the  volume  of  the 
Spectator , Franklin  in  his  autobiography 
says: 

“I  bought  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and 
was  much  delighted  with  it.  I thought  the 
writing  excellent,  and  wished,  if  possible,  to 
imitate  it.  With  this  in  view  I took  some  of 
the  papers,  and,  making  short  hints  of  the 
sentiment  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a 
few  days,  and  then,  without  looking  at  the 
book,  try’d  to  compleat  the  papers  again,  by 
expressing  each  hinted  sentiment  at  length, 
and  as  fully  as  it  had  been  expressed  before, 
in  any  suitable  words  that  should  come  to 
hand.  Then  I compared  my  Spectator  with 
the  original,  discovered  some  of  my  faults, 
and  corrected  them.” 

In  order  to  further  cany  forward  his  educa- 
tion he  engaged  in  a written  debate  with  a 
boy  companion  who  also  had  an  aptitude  for 
learning.  Franklin's  father  compared  his 
son’s  writings  with  his  companion’s  and 
pointed  out  to  the  boy  his  good  and  bad 
points.  This  enabled  Benjamin  to  further 
correct  his  style  and  method  of  reasoning. 

Now  all  this  reading  and  mental  training, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  during  hours 
which  most  boys  spend  idling,  in  frivolous 
pastimes,  or  sleeping;  for  the  boy  had  first 
assisted  his  father  and  later  was  bound  out 
to  an  elder  brother,  to  master  the  printer’s 
trade.  The  brother  was  a hard  task-master 
and  cuffed  and  beat  his  young  brother  in  a 
most  cruel  manner;  yet  the  trade  was  very 
congenial  and  feeling  the  importance  of 
mastering  it,  Benjamin  set  to  work  to  learn 
every  detail  and  so  far  as  possible  to  excel  in 
all  his  work.  He  soon  began  to  contribute 
to  his  brother's  journal  slipping  his  contribu- 
tions under  the  door  of  the  printing  office  at 
night.  The  articles,  being  better  than  most 
of  the  contributed  matter,  were  published 
and  added  to  the  popularity  of  the  journal 
while  exciting  general  curiosity  in  regard  to 
their  authorship. 

'•  After  reading  a work  on  the  subject, 
Franklin  became  a vegetarian,  largely  horn 
motives  of  economy.  His  frugal  lunches 
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were  eaten  in  a few  moments  at  noon,  and 
the  rest  of  the  hour  when  the  brother  and  the 
rest  of  the  apprentices  were  enjoying  a 
hearty  meal,  was  spent  in  serious  reading. 
Small  wonder  that  such  a lad  made  surprising 
advance  in  culture  or  that  this  boy,  whoee 
life  in  the  schoolroom  had  been  so  limited, 
became  at  once  the  broadest-visioned  phil- 
osopher of  his  day,  one  of  the  greatest  states- 
men of  the  world  and  a master  builder  of 
the  first  really  great  democratic  state  known 
to  history. 

In  due  time  the  lad  became  an  expert 
printer  and  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  brother, 
but  the  latter  lacked  the  wisdom  and  fine 
human  instincts  to  treat  him  with  the  justice 
and  consideration  that  his  work  and  worth, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  relationship 
and  humanity,  demanded;  so  on  one  occa- 
sion, after  being  cruelly  beaten  by  his  em- 
ployer, young  Franklin  ran  away  from 
Boston  and  sought  work  in  New  York. 
Failing  to  find  any  employment,  he  set  out 
for  Philadelphia,  tramping  the  greater  part 
of  the  way  in  a pouring  rain.  He  had  sent 
his  best  clothes  by  boat,  but  he  had  thrust  a 
shirt  in  one  pocket  and  some  socks  into 
another,  the  effect  of  which  was  probably  to 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  young 
man’s  appearance  as  he  trudged  along  with 
mud,  clinging  to  his  wet  garments  and  rain 
dripping  from  his  queer  cap.  It  was  thus 
he  finally  reached  Philadelphia.  He  had 
but  one  silver  dollar  and  three  pence  in  his 
pocket.  . Finding  a bake-shop  he  bought 
two  loaves  of  bread.  One  he  placed  under 
his  arm  and  the  other  he  hungrily  devoured 
as  he  passed  up  the  street.  Small  wonder 
that  his  appearance  attracted  the  attention 
of  a bright-eyed,  fun-loving  girl,  who  laughed 
uproariously  at  the  absurd  and  comically 
picturesque  youth.  Little  did  this  young 
woman,  Deborah  Read  by  name,  imagine 
that  the  ungainly  young  man  who  she  thought 
looked  more  like  a scare-crow  than  anything 
else,  was  destined  to  become  her  husband 
and  to  be  honored  by  the  greatest  educational 
institutions  and  bodies  of  the  world  as  a 
master  savant,  or  that  in  the  whirligig  of 
hurrying  events  he  was  yet  to  stand  before 
many  kings,  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
ential statesman  of  his  age. 

Franklin  soon  secured  work  in  Philadel- 
phia and  by  frugality  and  temperate  living 
was  enabled  to  save  some  money.  He  visited 
his  father  in  Boston  with  a letter  of  commenda- 
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tkm  from  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  sought  to  induce  the  elder  Franklin 
to  start  the  son  in  a printing  house  in  the 
Quaker  City,  but  the  father  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  this,  and  he  also  believed 
that  Benjamin  was  too  young  to  take  charge 
of  an  independent  office.  Yet  it  was  a source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  father  to  find  that  the 
youth  had  won  the  esteem  of  prominent 
people  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Governor  was  however  an  evil  genius 
rather  than  a help  to  young  Franklin.  He 
induced  him  to  go  to  London,  leading  him 
to  believe  that  he  would  give  him  letters  to 
parties  who  would  furnish  him  the  money 
to  buy  a printing  office.  Benjamin  set  sail 
for  London,  only  to  find  out  when  he  reached 
his  destination  that  the  Governor  had  failed 
to  keep  his  word,  and  the  young  man  found 
himself  practically  penniless,  three  thousand 
miles  from  home  and  with  no  friends  or 
acquaintances  to  lend  a helping  hand.  He 
at  once  set  to  work  to  find  employment  and 
secured  a position  as  printer.  Here  all  his 
companions  were  given  to  beer  drinking, 
under  the  idea  that  they  needed  it  to  give 
them  strength.  The  “water  American,”  as 
they  called  the  young  printer  from  the  West, 
amazed  them  by  his  strength.  In  speaking 
of  this  Franklin  says: 

“I  drank  only  water;  the  other  workmen, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  were  great  guzzlers 
of  beer.  On  occasions,  I carried  up  and 
down  stairs  a large  form  of  types  in  each  hand, 
when  others  carried  but  one  in  both  hands. 
They  wondered  to  see,  from  this  and  several 
instances,  that  the  W ater-A  merican,  as  they 
called  me,  was  stronger  than  themselves,  who 
drank  strong  beer!” 

He  strove  to  show  his  companions  that  the 
beer  clouded  their  brains  and  did  not  supply 
anything  like  the  nourishment  found  in  bread. 
In  time  his  example  had  its  helpful  effect,  as 
he  says: 

“From  my  example,  a great  part  of  them 
left  their  muddling  breakfast  of  beer,  and 
bread,  and  cheese,  finding  they  could  with 
me  be  supply’d  from  a neighboring  house 
with  a large  porringer  of  hot  water-gruel, 
sprinkled  with  pepper,  crumb’d  with  bread, 
and  a bit  of  butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a 
pint  of  beer,  viz,  three  half-pence.  This 
was  a more  comfortable  as  well  as  cheaper 
breakfast,  and  kept  their  heads  clearer.” 

Franklin  was  a great  believer  in  pure  air 
and  healthy  exercise.  He  was  an  expert 


swimmer  and  was  engaged  by  persons  of 
means  to  teach  them  swimming.  In  this 
manner  he  managed  to  materially  increase 
his  savings,  and  so  remunerative  was  his 
return  from  these  lessons  that  he  had  almost 
determined  to  open  a school  for  teaching 
swimming,  when  he  was  induced  by  an 
American  then  in  London  to  enter  his  employ 
and  return  to  Philadelphia.  This  proved 
an  important  turning  point  in  Franklin’s 
life.  He  worked  faithfully  for  his  employer, 
and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  the 
future  held  in  store  for  him  the  career  of  a 
successful  merchant.  He,  however,  did  not 
relinquish  his  interest  in  studies  and  soon 
after  returning  to  Philadelphia  formed  a 
literary  society  that  became  a great  educa- 
tional center  in  the  city  of  Penn,  and  proved 
invaluable  as  an  intellectual  stimulus  to 
Franklin  and  a few  chosen  spirits  who  like 
himself  were  born  investigators  and  students. 

His  sense  of  moral  responsibility  and  his 
civic  spirit  now  showed  signs  of  steady  and 
wholesome  development.  In  his  autobi- 
ography, which  is  extremely  frank,  he  men- 
tions many  grave  faults  and  evils  committed 
from  time  to  time,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
life,  in  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  corrected 
these  faults. 

Franklin  had  just  passed  his  twenty-first 
birthday  and  was  making  a fine  reputation 
as  a salseman,  when  his  employer  fell  ill  and 
died.  He  now  found  himself  out  of  employ- 
ment and  so  returned  to  his  printer’s  trade, 
securing  a position  at  a good  salary  from  one 
of  the  leading  printers  of  Philadelphia. 
Later  Franklin  and  another  printer,  who  had 
learned  his  trade  under  Franklin’s  direction, 
opened  an  independent  office,  where,  by 
frugality,  honesty  and  untiring  industry,  a 
fine  business  was  soon  established. 

At  this  time  Franklin  gave  considerable 
attention  to  ethical  problems,  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  he  tells  us,  that  “truth,  sincerity 
and  integrity  in  dealings  between  man  and 
man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
felicity  of  life;  and  I form’d  written  resolu- 
tions, which  still  remain  in  my  journal  book, 
to  practice  them  ever  while  I lived.” 

The  thirteen  virtues  which  Franklin  speci- 
ally concerned  himself  with  were  temperance, 
silence,  order,  resolution,  frugality,  industry, 
sincerity,  justice,  moderation,  cleanliness, 
tranquility,  chastity,  and  humility. 

In  1729  Franklin  bought  a paper  which 
struggled  under  the  cumbersome  title  of  The 
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Universal  Instructor  in  Art  and  Science  and 
Pennsylvania  Gazette . The  new  proprietor 
retained  only  the  last  section  of  the  title, 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette , and  in  a short  time 
made  the  paper  a source  of  financial  revenue. 

The  political  issues  of  the  day  and  the 
unrest  of  the  hour  began  to  impress  Franklin, 
and  then  as  now  the  money  question  became 
a living  issue.  One  party  called  for  a large 
increase  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  Colony, 
and  others  stoutly  opposed  such  issue.  Frank- 
lin became  an  ardent  inflationist  and  wrote  a 
strong  pamphlet  on  “The  Nature  and  Neces- 
sity of  a Paper  Currency,”  which  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  In  speaking  of  this, 
his  first  important  political  contribution, 
Franklin  says: 

“It  was  well  received  by  the  common  peo- 
ple in  general;  but  the  rich  men  dislik'd  it,  for 
it  increas'd  and  strengthen’d  the  clamor  for 
more  money,  and  they  happening  to  have  no 
writers  among  them  that  were  able  to  answer 
it,  their  opposition  slacken’d,  and  the  point 
was  carried  by  a majority  in  the  House. 
My  friends  there,  who  conceiv'd  I had  been 
of  some  service,  thought  fit  to  reward  me  by 
employing  me  in  printing  the  money;  a very 
profitable  job  and  a great  help  to  me.  This 
was  another  advantage  gain'd  by  my  being 
able  to  write. 

“The  utility  of  this  currency  became  by 
time  and  experience  so  evident  as  never 
afterwards  to  be  much  disputed;  so  that  it 
grew  soon  to  fifty-five  thousand  pounds, 
and  in  1739  to  eighty  thousand  pounds.” 

In  September,  1730,  Franklin  married  the 
girl  who  had  made  sport  of  him  when  he 
entered  Philadelphia.  His  married  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  peaceful  and  happy. 
Though  the  wife  was  quite  ignorant,  she  was 
neat,  industrious,  thoughtful  and  dutiful. 

In  1731  a movement  was  inaugurated, 
chiefly  through  Franklin’s  untiring  effort,  to 
organize  a subscription  library.  The  pro- 
ject proved  highly  successful  and  the  library 
which  was  established  became  the  mother 
of  the  “North  American  Subscription 
Library”  and  one  of  the  greatest  popular 
educational  influences  of  Philadelphia. 

Later,  through  Franklin's  initiative,  a 
public  hall  was  built  for  the  use  of  ministers 
who  could  not  get  a hearing  in  the  churches. 
Still  later  he  became  the  master-spirit  in 
founding  an  academy  with  provision  for  the 
free  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor; 
and  still  later  he  took  hold  of  the  attempt 
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that  a friend  had  tried  to  cany  forward,  to 
establish  a free  dispensary  for  the  treatment 
of  the  very  poor.  Franklin  carried  the 
movement  to  a successful  issue.  These  are 
but  a few  of  many  great  educational  and 
philanthropic  enterprises  that  owed  their 
success  largely  if  not  chiefly  to  the  initiative 
and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Franklin.  As 
he  rose  in  influence  in  the  community  and 
become  more  and  more  a leading  citizen,  his 
counsel  was  sought  by  men  of  all  conditions. 
His  business  prospered  greatly.  The  Poor 
Richard*s  Almanack  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
and  the  wise  saws  and  sayings  it  contained 
were  reprinted  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But]  with  his  increase  of  fortune  Franklin 
maintained  his  simple  standard  of  living. 
“He  looked  disapprovingly  upon  innovations 
of  luxury,  denied  himself  and  family  com- 
forts to  which  they  were  well  entitled,  and 
went  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  garments 
of  his  wife's  making.” 

in. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin  was  appointed 
one  of  the  two  deputy  post-masters  of  the 
American  Colonies,  and  with  this  appoint- 
ment his  political  life  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  in  an  active  and  responsible 
manner.  Under  his  masterly  direction  the 
post-office  department  became  for  the  first 
time  self-sustaining  and  later  a source  of 
handsome  annual  revenue. 

In  1751  Franklin  was  elected  as  a member 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  thence  on  he  was 
returned  regularly  for  a number  of  years. 
During  this  period  he  served  on  over  one 
hundred  committees  and  commissions.  In 
all  cases  where  delicate  or  difficult  work 
confronted  the  law-makers,  Franklin  was 
confidently  turned  to  as  a safe  and  competent 
guide,  and  in  times  of  public  peril  and  danger 
he  acted  with  superb  courage  and  self- 
sacrifice.  One  or  two  instances  will  illus- 
trate this  fact. 

When  Braddock  was  ready  to  move  his  • 
forces  no  supply  wagons  were  available. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  acting  for 
the  proprietary  interests,  refused  to  allow 
any  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  proprietary 
estate,  and  the  Assembly  refused  to  levy 
taxes  unless  the  proprietors  bore  a share  of 
the  same.  Meanwhile  the  French  and  In- 
dians were  placing  the  western  frontiers  in 
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fearful  jeopardy  and  even  menacing  Eng- 
land’s prestige.  Franklin  became  personally 
responsible  for  the  payment  for  horses, 
wagons  and  provisions  and  advanced  from 
his  own  funds  about  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  while  he  pledged  his  entire  fortune 
for  additional  necessary  wagons  and  horses. 
Thus  it  was  possible  for  the  army  to  proceed. 

At  one  time,  after  some  Indian  outrages, 
certain  Scotch-Irish  religious  fanatics  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Colony,  who  probably 
had  read  some  of  Cotton  Mather’s  unfor- 
tunate pamphlets,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  Indians  were  children  of  the  devil, 
and  forthwith  started  out  to  scalp  all  the 
peaceable  Moravian  Indians  they  could  find. 
Men,  women  and  children  fell  victims  to  these 
religious  fanatics.  One  hundred  and  forty 
terror-stricken  Moravian  red  men  fled  to 
Philadelphia  for  refuge,  but  the  fanatics 
marched  on  the  city  armed  with  rifles  and 
hatchets,  declaring  that  they  would  scalp 
every  Moravian  Indian  in  town.  “When 
they  approached  Germantown,  the  governor, 
John  Penn,  in  a panic  of  fear,  fled  for  protec- 
tion to  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin.  He 
requested  Franklin  to  form  an  association 
for  the  defense  of  the  city.  One  thousand 
citizens  took  .arms  at  Franklin’s  suggestion.” 
A committee  headed  by  Franklin  rode  out 
to  where  the  fanatics  were  encamped  and 
convinced  them  that  they  had  best  disband 
and  return  peaceably  to  their  homes.  But 
strange  to  say,  the  Episcopalians  and  Presby- 
terians denounced  Franklin  and  openly  in 
their  pulpits  justified  the  fiendish  atrocities 
of  the  religious  fanatics  in  massacreing  the 
Christian  Indians. 

For  many  years  Franklin,  in  spite  of  his 
exacting  public  duties  and  the  supervision 
of  his  prosperous  printing  establishment, 
had  devoted  much  time  to  physical  science 
and  philosophical  problems  relating  to  various 
phenomena,  and  from  1747  his  experiments 
in  electricity  had  attracted  in  increasing 
degree  the  attention  of  the  leading  scientists 
of  the  Old  World,  until  he  had  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  electricity. 

rv. 

In  1757  he  went  to  London  as  agent  for 
the  Legislature  in  the  conflict  with  the  tyran- 
nical proprietors  of  the  estates.  “For  twenty- 
seven  years,”  says  Mr.  Smyth,  “he  had  lived 
happily  with  his  wife  and  little  family  in 


Philadelphia;  the  next  twenty-eight  years, 
with  the  exception  of  two  brief  visits  to 
America,  were  destined  to  be  spent  in  Europe.” 

On  arriving  in  Europe,  Franklin  was 
received  with  distinguished  honor  by  the 
leading  scientists  of  Great  Britain.  “Men 
of  science  hastened  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  philosopher  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned with  respect  in  every  part  of  Europe.” 
He  had  already  been  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society.  In  February,  1759,  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  three  years 
later  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
He  was  elected  a member  of  almost  every 
great  scientific  body  of  continental  Europe 
and  his  fame  as  a scientist  steadily  grew  as 
the  stress  and  strain  in  the  political  world 
more  and  more  engrossed  his  attention. 
Never  before,  and  probably  never  since,  has 
an  American  man  of  science  received  such 
honor  from  scientific  bodies,  great  thinkers 
and  educational  institutions  as  were  showered 
on  Benjamin  Franklin.  Yet  amid  all  the 
honor  and  applause,  as  in  the  most  trying 
hours  of  his  life,  he  maintained  the  tranquil, 
unostentatious  and  humble  attitude  of  one 
great  enough  to  know  how  little,  relatively 
speaking,  the  wisest  man  knows. 

In  1764  Franklin,  who  had  been  sent  to 
England  primarily  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  con- 
flict with  the  proprietary  chiefs,  found  it 
necessary  to  give  his  first  consideration  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  He  exerted  all  the  powers 
at  his  command  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  odious  measure,  but  after  it  became  a 
law  he  counseled  peaceable  acquiescence  in 
the  measure  until  such  time  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  its  repeal.  This  attitude 
rendered  him  very  unpopular  in  America 
for  a brief  season,  but  when  it  was  found  that 
he  had  ceaselessly  labored  for  its  repeal  with 
very  great  success,  the  tide  of  sentiment  veered 
toward  him  again.  America’s  splendid  cour- 
age in  opposing  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  Colonies  to  longer  buy  English  stamped 
goods  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  British 
manufacturers.  A strong  sentiment  arose  in 
England  favorable  to  repeal  of  the  objection- 
able measure.  Franklin  was  summoned  be- 
fore a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
answer  questions  and  present  the  side  of 
America.  Mr.  Smyth  in  noticing  this  famous 
meeting  says: 
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“The  ‘Examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ’ is  historically  famous 
and  valuable.  Searching  questions  intended 
to  embarass  him  were  asked  by  the  most 
astute  men  of  affairs  in  England.  His 
answers  were  so  informing  and  illuminating, 
so  indicative  of  extraordinary  eminence  of 
mind  and  character  that  Edmund  Burke 
compared  the  scene  to  that  of  a schoolmaster 
being  catechised  by  his  pupils. 


“Eight  days  after  the  Examination  closed, 
or  on  the  21st  of  February,  a Repealing  Bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  which  suc- 
cessfully passed  both  Houses  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  eighth  of  March. 
The  news  was  received  in  America  with 
uproarious  and  extravagant  joy.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  the  Mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  drank 
the  health  of  ‘our  worthy  and  faithful  agent. 
Dr.  Franklin/  The  chief  feature  of  the 
procession  in  honor  of  the  event  was  a barge 
forty  feet  in  length,  named  Franklin,  from 
which  salutes  were  fired.  At  the  annual 
election  in  October  opposition  was  silenced 
and  Franklin  was  renominated  agent,  as 
Cadwallader  Evans  wrote  to  him,  ‘without 
any  dirt  being  thrown  at  you; — indeed  it  is 
so  notorious  that  you  exerted  all  your  abilities 
in  favor  of  the  Colonies  that  none  now  are 
so  hardy  as  to  insinuate  the  contrary/  ” 

Franklin’s  services  to  America  in  Great 
Britain  were  of  inestimable  value.  He  was 
sleepless  in  his  endeavor.  Sometimes  his 
energies  were  devoted  to  presenting  the 
Colonies’  case  in  the  British  press;  sometimes 
pamphlets  were  written  and  freely  distributed; 
again  he  strove  to  supply  all  friends  of  the 
Colonies  who  were  in  public  life,  especially 
the  Liberal  statesmen,  with  the  most  cogent 
and  unanswerable  arguments  advanced  from 
every  conceivable  vantage-ground;  at  other 
times  he  was  laboring  with  the  King’s  min- 
isters, and  next  we  find  him  counseling 
loyalty  to  the  throne. 

Franklin  was  naturally  a man  of  peace, 
but  he  was  more  than  this.  He  possessed 
great  foresight.  He  knew  the  Colonists 
were  in  no  position  then  to  oppose  England 
in  open  warfare,  and  he  hoped  that  a Liberal 
ministry  would  come  into  power  that  would 
allay  all  friction  and  unite  their  energies  in  a 
labor  for  making  all  English-speaking  lands 
one  federation  of  free  peoples.  The  hour 
was  at  hand,  however,  when  he  was  to  be 


rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Colonies  must  choose  between  submitting  to 
Great  Britain’s  arrogant  claim  and  fighting 
for  their  rights;  and  when  that  hour  of  choice 
came  the  great  statesman  became  one  of  the 
mightiest  pillars  of  the  people’s  hope  through- 
out the  darkest  days  ere  the  latest  born  child 
of  progress  was  able  to  beat  back  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas  and  give  to  the  world  a great  new 
hope, — the  ideal  of  a free  and  just  govern- 
ment based  on  popular  rights. 

In  1772  there  fell  into  Franklin’s  hands 
letters  written  by  Governor  Hutchinson  and 
Secretary  Oliver,  in  which  they  urged  the 
British  government  to  quarter  English  soldiers 
in  Boston.  These  letters  Franklin  sent  to  a 
friend  in  Boston,  with  the  express  stipulation 
that  they  should  not  be  copied  or  put  into 
print,  but  they  might  be  read  to  prominent 
persons.  They  were  read  far  and  near,  and 
finally  they  were  copied  and  engrossed  in  a 
pamphlet.  Not  long  thereafter  they  reached 
England  in  the  said  pamphlet.  At  almost  the 
same  time  Massachusetts  petitioned  for  the 
recall  of  Hutchinson.  Suddenly  Franklin 
was  summoned  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Council 
to  meet  the  Committee  of  the  Lords  for  Plan- 
tation Affairs.  There  were  some  adjourn- 
ments and  delays,  but  finally,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  January,  1774,  thirty-five  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  assembled.  Among 
the  number  were  Lord  North  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Franklin  appeared 
in  a full  dress  suit  of  spotted  Manchester 
velvet,  and  during  the  entire  proceedings 
stood  silently  and  with  unchanged  counte- 
nance,— a marvelous  feat  considering  the 
fact  that  the  representative  for  Governor 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Wedderbum,  made  upon 
Franklin  one  of  the  most  indecently  abusive 
and  vulgar  attacks  ever  uttered  before  an 
assemblage  of  English  nobles,  and  his  ribald 
invectives  and  gross  sallies,  which  were 
considered  unfit  for  print,  elicited  the  up- 
roarious applause  of  most  of  the  noble  com- 
mitteemen present.  Burke  and  Dr.  Priestly, 
who  were  present,  were  both  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  in  leaving 
the  scene  of  attack  the  great  American  phil- 
osopher silently  pressed  Dr.  Priestly’s  hand 
in  a way  that  indicated  how  keenly  he  felt 
the  abusive  treatment,  but  his  countenance 
showed  no  sign  of  the  storm  that  raged  within. 
The  next  day  Dr.  Franklin  breakfasted  with 
Dr.  Priestly  and  during  the  conversation  he 
remarked  on  the  fortifying  power  of  a good 
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conscience,  saying,  as  reported  by  Priestly: 

“For  that,  if  he  had  not  considered  the 
thing  for  which  he  had  been  so  much  insulted, 
as  one  of  the  best  actions  of  his  life,  and  what 
he  should  certainly  do  again  in  the  same 
circumstances,  he  could  not  have  supported 
it.” 

Horace  Walpole  later  penned  an  epigram 
on  Wedderburn  and  Franklin  that  became 
very  popular.  It  ran  as  follows: 

“ Sarcastic  Sawney,  swol  ’n  with  spite  and  prate 

On  silent  Franklin  poured  his  venal  hate. 

The  calm  philosopher,  without  reply. 

Withdrew,  and  gave  his  country  liberty.” 

The  action  of  Franklin  in  regard  to  the 
letters  and  the  abusive  attacks  he  received 
from  the  press  and  the  Royalist  party  con- 
verted him,  observes  Mr.  Smyth,  “into  a 
stubborn  opponent  of  the  British  government, 
and  changed  the  American  sentiment  toward 
him  from  lukewarm  admiration  into  inflamed 
respect,  enthusiasm  and  affection. 

“It  was  the  one  cherished  hatred  of  his  life, 
and  how  deep  the  poisoned  shaft  had  sunk 
into  his  soul  we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the 
well-authenticated  story  that  four  years  later, 
when  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was 
signed,  Franklin  dressed  himself  for  that  day’s 
historic  achievement  in  the  same  Manchester 
cloak  of  velvet  which  he  last  wore  when  he 
stood  under  the  pitiless  storm  of  Wedder- 
burn’s  vituperation.” 


v. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin 
sailed  for  Philadelphia.  He  reached  home 
in  time  to  take  active  part  in  the  Continental 
Congress  that  framed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  From  the  hour  of  his  arrival 
he  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  and 
upon  his  shoulders  was  placed  an  almost 
incredible  amount  of  work.  He  was  made 
Postmaster-General.  He  also  served  “with 
seal  and  energy  on  ten  committees,”  all  of 
which  had  weighty  matters  to  decide  and 
arrange  for.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
assisted  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
Robert  R.  Livingstone  and  Roger  Sherman. 

“It  is  well  known  that  when  John  Hancock 
said,  as  they  were  about  to  sign  the  document, 
4 We  must  be  unanimous;  we  must  all  hang 
together,*  Franklin  replied,  ‘We  must  indeed 
all  hang  together,  or,  most  assuredly,  we  shall 
all  hang  separately.’” 


of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

On  July  8th,  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
In  December,  1776,  Congress  selected  him 
to  go  to  France  to  labor  with  the  French 
government  in  behalf  of  a treaty  with  the 
Colonies.  Franklin  was  now  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age  and  in  anything  but 
robust  health,  yet  he  was  never  the  man  to 
flinch  or  turn  his  back  on  the  face  of  duty. 
When  it  was  announced  that  Franklin  had 
been  chosen  to  go  to  France,  the  aged  patriot 
turned  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Rush,  saying: 

“I  am  old  and  good  for  nothing;  but,  as 
the  store-keepers  say  of  their  remnants  of 
doth,  ‘I  am  but  a fag  end,  and  you  may 
have  me  for  what  you  please.’  ” 

“His  last  act  at  home,  before  departing 
upon  a journey  from  which  it  was  probable 
he  would  never  return,  was  to  lend  Congress 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds.” 

VI. 

The  spectade  of  this  old  man,  more  than 
seventy,  ill  with  gout  and  other  maladies, 
bravdy  putting  aside  all  thought  of  personal 
comfort  and  embarking  on  an  American 
privateer,  knowing  full  well  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  made  a prisoner  by  the  British  whose 
powerful  vessels  were  scouring  the  seas, 
must  ever  be  inspiring  to  noble-minded  youths. 

After  a rough  passage  of  thirty  days, 
Franklin  arrived  in  France  so  weakened  from 
the  voyage  that  he  was  scarcdy  able  to  stand. 
By  easy  stages  he  travded  to  Paris.  His 
advent  struck  something  akin  to  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  several  of  the  British  statesmen 
connected  with  the  Ministry.  They  knew 
the  power  of  the  man;  they  knew  that  the 
youth  who  had  not  enjoyed  two  years’  school- 
ing in  his  life  had  received  degrees  from  the 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New;  that  he  had  been  dected 
a member  of  the  leading  scientific  bodies  of 
Europe;  that  he  had  brought  the  lightning 
down  from  the  douds  and  had  become  the 
foremost  living  authority  on  dectricity;  that 
no  scientist  of  the  time  stood  higher  in  the 
esteem  of  the  learned;  that  he  was  not  only 
a broad-visioned  and  deeply  philosophical 
thinker,  but  also  peerless  among  the  authors 
of  wise  and  telling  phrases  and  homdy  truths; 
that  he  was  a master  of  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion and  a man  of  matchless  natural  wit; 
that  as  a statesman  few  persons  could  surpass 
him  in  pleading  a cause  or  presenting  a sub- 
ject so  persuasivdy  as  to  bring  his  auditors 
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to  see  as  he  saw  or  wished  them  to  see.  More- 
over, they  knew  there  were  few  eminent  men 
in  France  more  popular  than  this  most 
venerated  philosopher  of  the  age,  and  France 
was  the  hereditary  foe  of  England.  Well, 
indeed,  might  they  fear  the  power  of  Frank- 
lin. Of  the  reception  of  the  statesman- 
philosopher  in  France  Mr.  Smyth  observes: 

“Everywhere  Franklin  was  received  with 
abundant  cordiality,  respect  and  affection  for 
which  history  furnishes  scarcely  a parallel. 
Every  word  he  uttered  was  caught  and 
pondered,  and  remembered;  every  action 
was  studied  and  imitated.  In  him  was  the 
promise  of  better  days  and  the  augury  of  a 
more  fortunate  social  order.” 

Franklin  soon  convinced  the  court  of  France 
that  it  was  wise  to  help  the  Colonies,  and 
though  the  government  was  not  ready  to 
take  an  open  stand,  large  sums  of  money 
were  secretly  advanced,  while  Franklin  was 
left  to  free  foster  in  the  already  excited  youths 
of  France  an  enthusiasm  for  the  struggling 
Colonies  that  led  to  much  material  aid  being 
given,  other  than  that  advanced  by  the 
government.  In  vain  did  the  British  seek 
to  checkmate  the  astute  American.  Step 
by  step  he  advanced,  accepting  all  he  could 
get  and  at  every  opportunity  sowing  seeds 
that  were  bound  to  germinate  in  new  harvests 
for  America. 

Meanwhile  his  popularity  grew  in  France. 
All  classes  of  people  ^ded  in  honoring  the 
great  savant,  statesman  and  embodiment 
of  the  new  democratic  ideal, — the  apostle 
of  the  cause  of  free  man. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Franklin’s 
task  was  an  easy  one.  On  the  contrary, 
seldom  has  a man  labored  against  greater 
odds  or  had  so  much  to  discourage  him. 
The  long,  long  night  was  settling  down. 
The  world  could  not  believe  that  the  Mistress 
of  the  Seas  and  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of 
earth  could  be  defeated  by  thirteen  little 
struggling  colonies.  In  speaking  of  this 
night  of  stress,  strain,  sleepless  vigilance  and 
incessant  work,  Mr.  Smyth  well  observes: 

“Now  began  nine  years  of  toil  incredible, 
of  heart-breaking  disappointments,  worries 
innumerable,  through  all  which  Franklin 
moved  patiently,  tranquilly,  deliberately, 
emerging  triumphantly  at  last  to  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Due  de  Roche- 
foucauld, after  signing  the  treaty  of  Peace, 
exclaiming,  ‘My  friend,  could  I have  hoped, 
at  my  age,  to  enjoy  such  a happiness?'” 


His  essential  greatness  was  never  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  during  this  period 
when  neither  the  applause  of  die  people  nor 
the  perplexing  and  discouraging  events  moved 
him  froip  the  even  tenor  of  the  path  he  had 
marked  out  as  needful  for  the  salvation  of  his 
country. 

“The  enthusiasm,”  says  Mr.  Smyth,  “for 
le  grande  Franklin  became  a passion,  became 
idolatry.  He  bore  it  all  with  composure; 
his  serenity  was  undisturbed  by  flattery,  his 
confidence  undaunted  by  disaster.  He  re- 
ceived tidings  of  misfortune  with  a smile  and 
a jest.  ‘Howe  has  taken  Philadelphia/ 
mourned  Paris.  ‘No,’  said  Franklin,  ‘Phila- 
delphia has  taken  Howe.’  His  cheer  and 
confidence  became  ^the  encouragement  and 
the  inspiration  of  France.  When  rumors  of 
disaster  circulated  in  the  ports  of  France, 
the  Frenchmen  who  came  to  condole  with 
Pbre  Franklin  found  the  patriarch  philo- 
sophically calm  and  confident.  To  all  such 
reports  he  replied,  Ya  ira,  fa  tra’ — ‘it  will 
goon!”’ 

When  the  news  reached  France  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  surrender,  “Paris  rejoiced  as  though 
the  victory  had  been  won  by  French  troops 
over  the  enemies  of  France.  There  was 
tumultuous  and  tremendous  joy,”  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  alliance. 

This,  however,  did  not  mean  the  end  of 
Franklin’s  troubles.  From  thence  on  until 
the  final  victory,  he  was  under  a constant 
strain  that  would  have  proved  far  too  much 
for  most  men  in  the  flower  of  manhood’s 
prime.  But  steadfast  in  his  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  the  people,  he  never  faltered  a 
moment  or  attempted  to  shirk  any  duty  or 
work,  however  unpleasant,  and  at  length, 
after  peace  was  settled,  the  grand  old  man 
returned  to  his  native  land.  His  health  had 
been  very  critical  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  could  survive  the  voyage,  but  he 
bore  the  trip  better  than  his  friends  dared 
to  hope.  Immediately  on  his  return  he  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly  welcomed  him 
in  an  enthusiastic  address.  For  three  yean 
he  served  the  people,  and  then  his  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  public 
life.  On  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1790,  he 
passed  from  this  life. 

“At  the  head  of  the  funeral  procession 
walked  the  clergy  of  Philadelphia.  Next 
came  the  chief  members  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  members  of  the  Legislature, 
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the  Judges  of  the  courts,  members  of  the  bar, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Councils  of  the  city,  the 
printers  and  their  apprentices.  The  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  many  trade  and  benevolent 
societies.” 

France  mourned  his  death  almost  as  much 
as  America,  and  everywhere  men  of  science 
and  broad-minded  thinkers  recognized  that 
one  of  the  greatest  scientists,  statesmen  and 
patriots  had  passed  from  view. 

The  life  and  thought  of  this  simple,  unos- 
tentatious and  truly  great  man,  and  his  lofty 
patriotism  and  fidelity  to  the  trust  imposed 
upon  him,  should  be  an  inspiration  to  our 
young  men  and  women  of  to-day.  The 
nation  he  served  so  whole-heartedly  and 
nobly  now  calls  as  perhaps  at  no  other  period 
for  consecrated  service  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a democratic  republic, — to  the 
ideal  of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity. 
Forces  inimical  to  a democratic  republic  are 
actively  at  work  to-day  corrupting  public 
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servants  and  the  political  ideals  of  the  nation 
and  seeking  by  special  privilege  and  monopoly 
rights  to  undermine  and  destroy  a government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  shall  yield  their 
splendid  power  and  devotion  to  the  same 
moral  idealism  that  guided  Franklin,  Jefferson 
and  Washington,  and  beat  back  these  sinister 
forces  of  materialism  and  reactiop.  In  the 
presence  of  the  life  of  Franklin  let  each  lover 
of  free  government  resolve  to  consecrate 
life’s  best  efforts  to  the  cause  of  genuine 
democracy,  remembering  Victor  Hugo’s  in- 
junction : 

“Let  us  consecrate  ourselves.  Let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to 
the  just.  . . . Great  is  he  who  consecrates 
himself!  Even  when  overcome,  he  remains 
serene,  and  his  misfortune  is  happiness.” 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston , Mass. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY  * 


The  Infinite  Affection . By  Rev.  Charles  S. 
Macfarland.  Cloth.  Pp.  174.  Boston: 
Hie  Pilgrim  Press. 

THIS  work,  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  deeply  thoughtful  of  the  younger 
ministers  of  the  Congregational  church,  merits 
wide  circulation.  It  is  instinct  with  lofty  spir- 
ituality and  the  living  faith  that  makes  religion 
most  vital  to  those  who  thus  believe.  The 
author  is  a very  strong  believer  in  the  trini- 
tarian view,  yet  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
newer  and  broader  religious  thought  enter- 
tained by  the  scholars  of  ;the  New  Theology 
movement.  He  is  not  afraid  to  think  and  is 
not  content  in  the  presence  of  newly-discovered 
truth  to  adopt  the  ostrich  policy.  He  recog- 
nizes what  so  many  great  scholars  have  of  late 
been  forced  to  accept:  that  the  historical  and 
interior  evidence  does  not  permit  the  holding  of 
the  old  theories  that  the  church  long  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
accepts  them  as  poetical  and  legendary,  yet  he 
holds  firmly  to  the  belief  in  the  Divine  Sonship 

* Books  intended  for  review  in  Thu  Arena  should  be 
Addressed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Tax 
Arena,  Boston,  Haas. 


of  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  less  radical  in  his  posi- 
tion than  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  or  even  than  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  brilliant  pastor  of  the 
City  Temple  of  London  and  the  leader  of  the 
New  Theology  movement  of  England ; yet  his 
stand  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  many  Ortho- 
dox clergymen  of  the  New  World. 

The  work  contains  seven  chapters  in  which 
are  discussed  “Religion  and  Theology,”  “The 
Nature  of  God,”  “The  Place  of  Man  in  the 
Universe,”  “The  Moral  Opportunity  of  Man,” 
“The  Person  of  Christ,”  “The  Sovereignty  of 
Christ  ” and  “The  Spirit  of  God.” 

One  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  the 
chapters  deals  with  man’s  place  in  the  universe. 
The  author  holds  that  God  in  creating  man  a 
free  agent,  abrogated  as  it  were  His  power  to 
influence  man  in  relation  to  the  moral  order. 
“We  are,”  he  declares,  “all  come  to  feel  pro- 
foundly to-day  that  man  is  the  ultimate  archi- 
tect of  his  character;  the  hewer  of  his  own 
statue;  the  arbiter  of  his  destiny.  He  is  not 
mere  mobile  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  Divine 
Potter;  he  is  morally  self-determining.  It  is 
the  final  verdict  of  observation,  thought  and 
conscience,  that  man  has,  at  least  to  a large 
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extent,  his  own  moral  way.  To  him  has  been 
entrusted  the  power  to  determine  whether  he 
shall  do  right  or  wrong.  While  this  truth  has 
its  limitations  and  modifications,  we,  in  our 
consciences,  profoundly  feel  that  we  are 
responsible  for  our  own  moral  volitions  and 
actions. 

“The  truth,  however,  is  larger  than  this: 
man  is  not  only  self-determining,  but,  in  a 
large  measure,  he  determines  and  directs  the 
universal  moral  order.  He  can,  and  may, 
withstand  God,  defy  him  and  temporarily 
defeat  his  purposes  and  plans. 


“It  is  a wonderful  thought,  the  thought  of 
this  power,  this  moral  ability  which  God  him- 
self has  given  us,  to  interfere,  to  prevent  and 
stay  the  hand  of  God,  and  to  obstruct  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.” 

In  the  chapter  on  “The  Moral  Opportunity 
of  Man  ” the  author  makes  the  following  sug- 
gestive observations: 

“While  this  is  to  be  a universe  of  love,  men 
mingle  in  it  both  love  and  hatred.  While  it 
should  be  a universe  of  truth,  men  have 
brought  into  it  both  truth  and  falsehood. 
These  individual  personalities  of  ours  work 
together  both  to  aid  and  to  hinder  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  eternal  Being  is 
not  seeking  to  be  a sovereign  with  force  so 
much  as  he  is  to  be  a Father  in  love.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  isolated  individual  responsibil- 
ity. Every  man  must  bear  his  share  of  the 
weight  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe. 
That  power  is  to  hinder  or  further  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom. 


“The  immanence  of  God  is  the  incarnation 
in  man.  The  darkness  of  our  human  life  has 
been  dispelled  by  light  from  heaven  in  the  souls 
of  good  and  holy  men  and  women.  The  mes- 
sage from  the  Father’s  heart  has  come  through 
human  lips,  as  the  Father’s  love  revealed  itself 
in  human  lives. 


“Man’s  place  in  the  universe  is  to  bring  to 
pass  the  will  and  ideal  of  God,  to  bring  to  pass 
the  infinite  intention. 

“This  moral  opportunity  of  man  is  eternal. 

M‘T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us : 

T is  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man.’ 

“Our  true  faith  in  the  heaven  that  is  to  be 
comes  only  as  that  heaven  sheds  its  glow  upon 
the  life  that  is.  Our  immortality  is  now,  a 


growing  of  the  spirit-life  within,  the  deepening 
of  our  love,  the  softening  of  our  hearts  with 
sympathy  and  tenderness,  the  sanctifying  of 
our  lives.  Thus  shall  we  put  on  immortality, 
thus  shall  our  corruptible  put  on  its  incorrup- 
tion, and  thus,  as  Jesus  by  his  life  brought 
immortality  to  light,  we  must  do  by  following 
in  his  way.  Such  hopes  and  aspirations  are 
the  foregleams  of  eternity.  There  is  but  one 
life,  and  we  live  it  now.” 

The  chapter  dealing  with  “The  Person  of 
Christ”  is  particularly  rich  in  food  for  reflec- 
tion. Here  is  Mr.  Macfarland’s  description  of 
the  Great  Nazarene:  • 

“When  we  have  come  to  analyze  his  mind 
and  character  we  are  moved  by  its  greatness. 
He  is  original  in  thought,  profound  in  his  intel- 
lectual grasp  of  moral  truth.  His  courage  is 
superb.  He  dares  to  mingle  with  despised 
publicans  despite  the  disproving  nod  of  relig- 
ious aristocracy.  He  stands  before  Pilate  and 
Herod  and  the  high  priest  in  indifferent  calm- 
ness. In  righteous  wrath  he  clears  the  dese- 
crated temple.  In  the  face  of  certain  death  he 
rebukes  the  expediency  of  his  disciples,  and 
calmly  says,  T go  up  to  Jerusalem.’  He  is  as 
tender  and  compassionate  and  sympathetic  as 
a mother.  He  is  perfect  in  self-sacrifice, 
patient  and  humble.  In  all  this  he  is  thor- 
oughly human. 

“I  think  that  in  frankness  it  should  be  said 
that  other  men  may  have  been  just  as  original 
in  other  realms  as  Jesus  in  his.  Doubtless 
other  men  have  had  as  large  an  intellectual 
reach.  Others  have  shown  equal  courage. 
His  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  said  to  be  alto- 
gether unique.  Other  men  have  died  for  their 
fellows.  The  world  may  have  known  men  of 
his  patience  and  humility. 

“Taking  Jesus  as  a man,  then,  what  is  his 
peculiar  significance  ? Every  other  character 
upon  the  pages  of  saintly  biography  has  been 
one-sided.  Does  it  exhibit  great  intellectual 
acumen  ? It  lacks  patience  or  humility.  Has 
he  superb  courage  ? He  is  wanting  in  tender- 
ness. Is  he  bold  ? He  is  not  humble.  Is  he 
tender  and  self-sacrificing  ? He  is  not  courag- 
eous. Does  he  portray  patience  ? He  has  too 
little  force  of  character.  Take  every  character 
you  know  and  it  will  bear  these  marks  of  con- 
trasted strength  and  weakness.  That  is  why 
we  all  have  our  different  heroes  among  the 
great  and  saintly  souls  of  biography. 

“That  which  impresses  us  most  strongly  in 
Jesus  is  his  complete  blending  of  contrasted 
virtues.  He  is  as  unflinching  in  his  boldness 
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as  he  is  tender  in  his  compassion.  His  mar- 
velous force  of  moral  and  intellectual  insight  is 
equaled  by  his  consummate  modesty.  He  is 
almost  solitary  in  his  self-sacrifice,  yet  never 
abject  or  deficient  in  spirit.  He  is  eager  and 
courageous,  but  just  as  patient  as  he  is  glowing 
in  enthusiasm.  While  tender,  sympathetic 
and  compassionate  to  sinners,  he  is  never  want- 
ing in  the  fire  of  moral  indignation.  In  his 
humility  he  never  loses  self-respect.  Jesus , 
the  man,  is  the  superb , the  perfect  ideal  of  man- 
hood because  of  this  perfect  blending  of  all  the 
dements  within  the  range  of  character . When 
we  see  this  perfect  manhood  of  Jesus  we  say, 
Whatever  else  we  surrender,  it  must  never  be 
the  real  humanity  of  our  Lord.  It  is  an 
impulse  and  an  inspiration  to  know  that  he 
bore  this  character  and  that  he  attained  it  as  we 
must  attain.  It  exalts  humanity’s  moral  ideal 
and  tells  us  something  of  what  we  may  become 
when  we  ‘see  him  as  he  is.’” 

In  this  chapter  the  author  presents  in  the 
form  of  a discussion  between  a Teacher  and  a 
Seeker  the  contrasting  views  of  the  old  con- 
cepts and  the  New  Theology  in  regard  to  the 
miraculous  conception  and  other  things  in  the 
Gospels  not  accepted  in  a literal  sense  by  the 
New  Theologians.  In  this  discussion,  after 
the  Teacher  has  dwelt  upon  the  miraculous 
birth  as  narrated  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  the 
Seeker  is  represented  as  replying: 

“ I accept  the  main  historical  part  of  the  Gos- 
pels. But  the  scholars  tell  us  that  we  must 
discriminate  between  the  actual  historicity  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Gospels  and  the  legends 
which  grew  up  around  this  unique  man. 
These  scholars  tell  us  that  these  prefaces  to 
these  two  Gospels  evidently  did  not  belong  to 
the  original  narratives.  They  were  added  as  a 
sort  of  introduction  later  on.  They  are  highly 
poetical  in  character.  In  fact,  they  are  just 
such  legends  as  grew  up  about  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ; such  as  have  always  clustered  about  the 
memory  of  every  striking  personality.  Furth- 
ermore, they  are  contradicted  by  the  main  body 
of  the  narrative.  One  of  the  genealogies 
explicitly  declares  Jesus  to  be  of  the  line  of 
Joseph.  In  fact,  the  earliest  manuscript  of  the 
Gospels,  the  Sinaitic  Palimpsest,  recently  dis- 
covered, explicitly  declares  that  ‘Joseph  begat 
Jesus.’  Everywhere  throughout  the  historical 
parts  of  these  Gospels  Jesus  is  assumed  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  Joseph.  Indeed,  these 
stories  bear  every  mark  of  legend;  they  are 
highly  idealized,  poetic.  You  remember  that 
one  time  in  the  early  Church  a council  came 


together  to  separate  what  they  called  the  apoc- 
ryphal stories  from  the  authentic  narratives. 
Well,  undoubtedly,  these  legends  ought  to  have 
been  set  aside  with  all  the  others  which,  being 
of  like  character,  were  discarded.  The  fact  is, 
on  the  testimony  of  Christian  scholarship 
itself,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Gospels  them- 
selves, I cannot  accept  these  as  historical.” 

' This  volume  is  a valuable  addition  to  the 
rapidly-growing  literature  which  promises  a 
genuine  religious  renaissance, — a literature 
rich  in  spirituality  and  that  faith  that  dares  to 
fearlessly  search  for  the  truth,  knowing  that  the 
truth  is  divine,  wherever  found. 


Paul  Anthony , Christian . By  Hiram  W. 

Hayes.  Cloth.  Pp.  416.  Price,  $1.50. 

Boston:  The  Reid  Publishing  Company. 

We  confess  that  we  commenced  to  read 
this  novel  with  serious  misgivings,  anticipating 
that,  like  most  religious  fiction  and  novels 
which  are  before  all  else  purpose  romances,  the 
message  which  the  author  desired  to  convey 
would  so  engross  his  thought  that  the  charac- 
ters would  be  merely  puppets  whose  stilted  dia- 
logue would  prove  tiresome  to  those  not  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  message  which  the 
author  presented.  A few  pages,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  Mr.  Hayes  is  not 
only  a writer  of  ability,  employing  excellent 
English  and  possessing  a smooth  and  pleasing 
style,  but  also  that  he  exhibits  the  rare  power  of 
the  true  novelist.  He  makes  his  characters 
living  men  and  women  whose  words,  acts  and 
lives  are  so  naturally  and  faithfully  portrayed 
that  one  feels  he  is  listening  to  a veritable  nar- 
ration of  interesting  happenings  transpiring  in 
Burmah,  in  which  the  leading  characters  are 
Americans,  English  and  Blast  Indians.  There 
is  nothing  stilted  or  wooden  in  the  novel, 
though  some  of  the  cures  described  will 
impress  persons  ignorant  of  the  work  being 
performed  by  Christian  Science  as  more  like 
Arabian  Night  episodes  than  possible  happen- 
ings. Yet  the  author  in  his  preface  assures  the 
reader  that  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  of 
healing  chronicled  have  counterparts  which 
have  come  under  his  personal  observation,  and 
his  testimony  will  be  borne  out  by  equally  posi- 
tive assurances  from  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  are  as  conscientious  as  they  are 
scholarly  and  who  speak  from  actual  experi- 
ence and  observation.  And  the  testimony  of 
such  persons  as  W.  D.  McCrackan,  Professor 
Joel  Mosley,  Ph.D.,  J.  B.  Willis,  A.M., 
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Charles  Klein,  the  eminent  playwright ; Judge 
John  D.  Works,  formerly  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  California,  and  scores  upon  scores  of 
other  thinkers  equally  competent  to  judge  of 
evidence  and  who  are  critical,  conscientious 
and  eminently  intelligent,  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  worth  far  more  than  the  opinions  of  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  have  never  made  exten- 
sive personal  investigations  and  who  have 
never  studied  Christian  Science  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  enable  them  to  speak  intelligently 
as  to  its  teachings. 

This  novel  is  a fascinating  story  whose  scenes 
are  laid  in  Burmah.  The  leading  characters 
are  Paul  Anthony,  a civil  engineer  who  is  also  a 
Christian  Scientist;  Prince  Sindhu,  a ruler 
under  British  suzerainty  of  a northern  province 
of  Burmah;  his  sister,  the  Princess  Sofia;  the 
father  of  the  Prince  and  the  Princess;  a Mr. 
Lombard,  a prominent  Jewish  capitalist  who 
with  other  persons  is  interested  in  developing 
the  oO  fields  of  Burmah;  Elder  Meredith,  a 
conservative  and  very  narrow-minded  ortho- 
dox missionary;  Elizabeth  Raymond,  a beau- 
tiful American  girl,  who  is  also  a missionary; 
Major  O'Keefe,  an  English  surgeon,  and  his 
daughter  Nora;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries; Captain  Ormonde,  an  English  sol- 
dier; and  several  other  persons,  mostly  natives. 

Mr.  Anthony  strives  to  live  the  Christ  life 
and  to  reflect  the  teachings  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  on  the  one  hand,  while  faithfully 
endeavoring  to  obey  the  solemn  injunction  to 
prove  his  faith  by  his  works  and  to  heal  the 
sick  and  transform  the  thought  of  sinners, — in 
a word,  to  bring  the  thought-world  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact  into  rapport  with 
the  divine,  harmonious  mind  of  God,  whose 
nature  is  best  expressed  in  the  words,  Love, 
Life  and  Truth.  In  his  effort  to  obey  the 
teachings  of  the  Great  Nazarene  and  at  all 
times  to  reflect  the  mind  that  was  in  Christ 
Jesus,  the  young  American  arouses  the  antag- 
onism of  the  head  of  the  missionary  group  and 
that  of  the  army  surgeon,  while  winning  by  his 
life  and  the  demonstrations  that  follow  his 
efforts  to  reveal  the  divine  character  of  man, 
one  by  one,  most  of  the  other  characters  of  the 
story,  including  the  prince,  princess  and  their 
father,  who  was  a Buddhist,  and  the  erstwhile 
rigid  Hebrew,  Lombard.  This  is  done  by  the 
life  lived,  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christian  Science  understand  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  works  which  Jesus  declared 
should  be  the  sign  that  should  prove  that  those 
who  claimed  to  be  his  disciples  were  in  deed 
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and  truth  his  followers.  There  is  from  almos  t 
the  opening  chapter  a series  of  deeply  interest- 
ing and  often  highly  dramatic  and  exciting 
happenings,  including  an  insurrection,  an 
abduction  and  several  notable  instances  of 
Christian  healing,  together  with  a conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  the  elder  Meredith  and  Surgeon 
O 'Keefe  to  discredit  Paul  Anthony  and  have 
him  driven  from  the  land.  These  things  being 
told  in  flowing  English  with  a skilled  pen, 
together  with  the  love  interest  that  is  quite 
strong  in  the  romance,  make  a story  that  will 
appeal  to  those  who  enjoy  good  .fiction, 
whether  or  not  they  are  especially  interested  in 
Christian  Science,  provided  their  prejudices 
against  that  faith  are  not  so  great  as  to  render 
them  incapable  of  giving  the  new  teaching  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing;  for  without  obtrud- 
ing the  teaching  in  any  uninteresting  or  didac- 
tic manner,  Mr.  Hayes  has  succeeded  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  presenting  very  clearly  the 
heart  of  the  religious  and  ethical  teachings  of 
Christian  Science  and  the  theory  on  which  the 
Christian  Scientists  cure  disease.  Indeed,  to 
those  just  and  fair  enough  to  themselves  to  wish 
to  get  a clear  view  of  precisely  what  Christian 
Science  teaches  in  regard  to  man’s  relation  to 
God,  to  his  fellowmen,  the  problems  of  sin  and 
sickness  and  how  they  are  destroyed,  and  the 
ideal  of  life,  this  work,  it  seems  to  us,  will  prove 
a particularly  valuable  volume.  It  is  a book 
that  Christian  Scientists  would  do  well  to  circu- 
late very  widely,  and  it  is  a. deeply  interesting 
romance  that  is  very  pure  and  uplifting  in  its 
influence  and  atmosphere, — a good  book  that 
merits  wide  reading. 

The  Scarlet  Shadow . By  Walter  Hurt. 

Being  a romance  dealing  largely  with  the 

facts  connected  with  the  great  Colorado  con- 
spiracy. Cloth.  Pp.  420.  Price,  $1.50. 

Girard,  Kansas:  The  Appeal  to  Reason. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  bright,  crisp 
style  of  the  modern  alert  newspaper  man.  It 
contains  many  strong  and  some  very  brilliant 
passages.  It  is  highly  dramatic  and  often 
grimly  tragic,  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case 
in  any  romance  treating  of  the  war  of  extermi- 
nation waged  by  the  Mine  Owners'  Associa- 
tion against  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners. 
Mr.  Hurt  has  given  the  side  of  the  miners  and 
has  shown  in  an  admirable  manner  many  of  the 
facts  in  the  great  conspiracy  case.  He  also 
rightly  holds  up  for  the  scorn  of  honorable  cit- 
izens the  Mine  Owners'  Association  and  its  ill- 
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famed  servant.  Governor  Peabody,  and  the 
malodorous  Pinkerton  thugs  who  wrought  so 
daringly  for  their  capitalistic  masters  in  their 
effort  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  the  great  labor 
organization  which  the  Mine  Owners’  Associa- 
tion had  decreed  must  be  exterminated. 

The  work,  however,  is  disappointing, 
because  it  mingles  much  history  with  some 
romance,  and  such  treatment  of  so  serious  a 
subject  is  neither  as  effective  as  would  be  a 
plain,  unvarnished  history  of  the  case,  nor  is  it 
wholly  legitimate,  for  it  is  difficult  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  unversed  in  the  facts  of  the  case  to 
sift  the  imaginative  from  the  real;  conse- 
quently he  is  confused  as  to  what  is  fact  and 
what  is  fiction. 

The  description  of  the  political  conditons  in 
Colorado  is  very  graphic,  and  to  readers  of 
The  Arena,  who  have  read  the  masterly 
papers  by  the  late  Hon  J.  Warner  Mills  expos- 
ing the  corruption  of  the  corporations  and  the 
politicians  in  the  Centennial  State,  and  who 
have  also  read  the  expose  of  Simon  Guggen- 
heim and  the  Colorado  senatorial  election 
recently  contributed  to  our  pages  by  Ellis 
Meredith,  this  description  will  not  appear  over- 
drawn; and  inasmuch  as  it  affords  an  admir- 
able example  of  Mr.  Hurt’s  style,  we  reproduce 
several  paragraphs: 

“ Colorado  is  the  courtesan  among  common- 
wealths— the  cyprian  of  the  sisterhood  of 
states — helpless  mistress  of  the  money-power, 
prostituted  to  the  shameless  uses  of  plutocracy. 

“It  is  a land  of  sharp  social  contrasts  and 
striking  economic  antitheses.  On  the  one 
hand  supremest  need,  on  the  other  surpassing 
greed.  Here  the  wealthy  gourmand  suffers 
acutely  from  gout  and  indigestion,  while  the 
poor  feel  the  hunger-cancer  gnawing  forever  at 
their  vitals. 

“This  Centennial  State  is  the  paradise  of  the 
plutocrat  and  the  purgatory  of  the  proletaire. 
Here  Capitalism  revels  in  Lucullan  banquets 
while  Labor  sits  famishing  at  a Barmecide 
feast. 

“Denver  is  the  center  of  government  and  the 
capital  of  Capitalism.  Here  the  powers  of  plu- 
tocracy are  intrenched  in  their  insolence. 

“With  a population  of  less  than  200,000, 
Denver  has  forty-seven  millionaires. 

“Here  wealth  is  concentrated  and  want  is 
intensified.  There  is  Capitol  Hill,  with  its  pal- 
atial homes  and  princely  incomes;  and  there  is 
also  the  Overland  cotton  mills,  paying  the  piti- 
ful Southern  wage  to  its  hundreds  of  hopeless 
child-slaves. 


“ Five  corporations  form  the  political  confed- 
eracy that  owns  Colorado.  Three  of  these  are 
exclusively  Denver  concerns,  but  the  other  two 
do  business  also  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
These  corporations  are  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company,  commonly  known 
as  the  Smelter  Trust,  the  property  of  the 
Guggenheim  family,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  with  United  States  Senator 
Simon  Guggenheim  as  the  resident  represen- 
tative in  Colorado;  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  a Standard  Oil  institution, 
the  strongest  rival  of  the  Steel  Trust  and 
reputedly  independent,  but  in  reality  having 
a working  agreement  with  the  Trust  regard- 
ing the  territory  in  which  their  respective 
products  are  marketed;  the  Colorado  Tele- 
phone Company,  originally  a Denver  cor- 
poration, but  now  allied  with  other  telephone 
companies  throughout  the  state,  being  a 
constituent  part  of  that  colossal  combine,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company;  the  Denver  Union 
Water  Company,  and  the  Denver  City  Tram- 
way Company. 

“These  corporations  have  combined  their 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  political  dominion 
because  of  their  common  interest  in  control- 
ling the  officers  and  courts  of  the  state. 

“In  state  elections  Denver  is  always  the 
strategical  point  for  the  reason  that  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver  sends  about  twenty- 
five  representatives  to  the  general  assembly, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  that 
body.  A large  delegation  is  sent  also  by 
Pueblo  county,  wherein  are  the  great  works 
of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  and 
one  of  the  chief  plants  of  the  Smelter  Trust. 
Both  these  corporations  also  operate  mines 
and  smelters  in  all  the  important  counties 
of  the  state,  as  Las  Animas,  Lake,  Summit, 
Grand,  San  Juan,  etc.  The  delegations  from 
these  counties,  with  the  Denver  delegation, 
are  always  sufficient  to  insure  control  of  the 
legislature. 

“Herein  then  is  found  the  reason  for  the 
political  coalition  of  the  corporations.  Amidst 
the  factious  wars  of  an  impotent  opposition 
they  work  in  absolute  harmony  like  the  mated 
parts  of  a perfectly  adjusted  mechanism. 
The  Denver  corporations  deliver  the  home 
delegation,  while  the  Smelter  Trust  and  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  round  up 
the  delegations  from  the  state-at-large.  Funds 
are  furnished  to  the  state  and  different  county 
headquarters  direct  from  the  cabal's  treasury 
in  Denver.  The  combination  has  proved 
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altogether  effective,  although  at  times  it  has 
gained  its  ends  only  through  a tremendous 
expenditure,  for  as  a rule  your  Colorado 
law-maker  has  a proper  sense  of  his  value. 

“The  active  management  of  this  political 
pool  is  in  the  hands  of  William  G.  Evans, 
president  of  the  Denver  City  Tramway 
Company  and  son  of  former  Governor  Evans. 
All  orders  are  issued  and  all  moneys  are  paid 
from  his  office  in  the  Majestic  building,  all 
deals  being  put  through  in  a manner  quite  as 
matter-of-fact  as  if  they  were  legitimate  busi- 
ness transactions.  He  is  the  political  dictator 
of  Denver,  where  he  is  popularly  known  as 
‘Boss*  Evans  and  merits  the  title  in  its  most 
odious  significance.  He  is  utterly  devoid  of 
partisan  bias,  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  being  equally  subject  to  his  sway  and 
each  impartially  scourged  with  his  lash  or 
rewarded  with  his  lucre.” 

Much  of  the  work  is  a vivid  historic  presen- 
tation, and  so  effective  is  this  portion  of  the 
book  that  we  specially  regret  that  the  author 
should  have  mixed  romance  with  the  history. 
The  notorious'  and  shameless  course  of  Gov- 
ernor Peabody  and  his  confederates,  and  the 
indefensible  action  of  the  Mine  Owners* 
Association,  constitute  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  in  the  political  and  industrial  history 
of  America,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped 
that  some  strong,  brilliant,  painstaking  and 
authoritative  historian  will  arise  who  will 
give  the  story  of  this  great  conspiracy  of 
wealth  and  its  official  minions  against  labor. 

Mr.  Hurt’s  book  will  appeal  to  socialists, 
and  if  later  it  is  published  in  a cheap  edition 
it  will  doubtless  enjoy  an  enormous  sale. 


Tar  bell's  Geographical  Manual  of  Palestine 
in  the  Time  of  Christ.  Illustrated  with 
colored  maps,  drawings  and  half-tones. 
Boards.  Pp.  46.  Price,  25  cents.  In- 
dianapolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Sunday-school  teachers  and  all  persons 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Land  will 
find  TarbelTs  new  Geographical  Manual  of 
Palestine  in  the  Time  of  Christ  a book  of 
special  value.  It  contains  a number  of  very 
excellent  maps  two  of  which  are  colored, 


and  there  are  also  several  admirable  illustra- 
tions, while  the  text  is  lucid  and  informing. 
The  following  descriptive  note  by  th$  pub- 
lishers gives  a fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
volume: 

“The  introductory  section  treats  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  Palestine,  its  distance 
from  the  United  States,  its  boundaries  and 
its  size.  In  the  next  section  the  physical 
regions  are  fully  treated — the  Maritime  Plain, 
Central  Range,  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  Jordon 
Valley,  Jordan  River  System,  Eastern  Range. 
(The  large  colored  relief  map  gives  a better 
representation  of  the  altitude  and  depth  of 
Palestine’s  surface  than  any  other  colored 
map  ever  issued.)  In  succeeding  sections 
are  treated  the  climate  of  Palestine — its  tem- 
perature, seasons  and  prevailing  winds — the 
political  divisions  and  characteristics  of  each, 
the  great  highways  over  the  country  and  the 
cities  by  geographical  groups.  With  each 
locality  the  events  in  Christ’s  life  are  asso- 
ciated. 

“An  important  feature  of  the  manual  is 
the  map  work  given  with  each  topic.  For 
this  purpose  outline  maps  are  furnished.” 

Abe  Martin's  Almanack  for  1908.  By  Kin 
Hubbard.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Au- 
thor. Cloth.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

This  volume,  according  to  the  title. page, 
contains  “timely  hints  to  farmers  and  young 
women,  actual  facts  about  the  moon,  astrolog- 
ical lore,  true  explanation  of  dreams,  famous 
political  speeches,  rare  philosophical  musings, 
and  much  valuable  information  along  many 
lines,  by  such  notable  minds  as  Hon.  Ex- 
Editor  Cale  Fluhart,  Constable  Newt  Plum, 
and  his  Son-in-law,  Pinky  Kerr,  Tilford 
Moots,  Niles  Turner,  Miss  Fawn  Lippincut, 
Prof.  Alex.  Tansey  and  Doctor  Mopps,  Esq., 
together  with  hundreds  of  brand-new  epi- 
grams by  Abe  Martin.” 

Persons  who  enjoy  the  quaint  humor  and 
homely  observations  of  Kin  Hubbard,  the 
popular  funny  man  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
will  take  very  kindly  to  this  book.  It  far 
surpasses,  we  think,  his  previous  volume. 
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rpHE  DIRECT-VOTE  8Y8TEM:  In  this 
jf  issue  The  Arena  gives  a survey  of  the 
campaign  that  has  been  waged  in  recent 
years  in  the  interest  of  genuine  popular  government 
or  for  the  purpose  of  so  safeguarding  the  people's 
interests  as  to  prevent  the  Republic  from  ceasing 
to  be  a popular  government  and  becoming  the 
mature  of  privileged  classes  acting  through  polit- 
ical bosses  and  money-controlled  machines.  Mr. 
WmiAM  D.  Mackenzie,  the  author,  accompanying 
his  paper  with  a number  of  pictures  of  prominent 
workers  among  the  Direct-Legislation  forces  in 
America  and  also  by  several  pictures  of  leading 
American  statesmen,  purists  and  publicists  who 
have  come  out  unequivocally  in  favor  of  Direct- 
Legislation.  No  movement  of  the  hour  is  so  clearly 
essential  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  so 
vital  to  the  very  life  of  a popular  governemnt  as 
Direct-Legislation;  and  no  patriot,  no  man  who 
loves  ana  believes  in  a democratic  republic  can 
fail  to  rejoice  to  see  great  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic state s like  Oregon  ana  Oklahoma  coming 
out  in  so  dear  and  unequivocal  a manner  for  popu- 
lar rule. 


The  Ebb  of  EccUsiasticism:  We  wish  to  call  the 
especial  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  masterly 
paper  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  George  Allan 
England,  AM.  It  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most 
striking  not  to  say  startling  papers  on  religious 
conditions  that  has  appeared  m years, — more  an 
authoritative  revelation  of  the  present-day  status 
of  conventional  and  dogmatic  theology,  based  on 
statistics  and  opinions  chiefly  from  leading  author- 
ities in  the  various  churches,  than  an  argument. 
This  contribution  will  occasion  widespread  contro- 
versy. It  is  a presentation  that  cannot  be  ignored 


The  Peopling  of  Canada : Mr.  Frank  Vrooiian 
who  has  recently  returned  from  extended  travels 
throughout  all  the  great  new  provinces  and  states 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  contributes  a paper  of 
exceptional  interest  to  this  issue;  a contribution 
as  fascinating  as  a romance  and  as  full  of  informa- 
tion as  a dry-as-dust  report  of  a scholastic  inves- 
tigator. No  reader  can  afford  to  ignore  this 
pleasing  and  informing  contribution. 


The  Rimini  Story  in  Modem  Drama:  Last 
month  Professor  Archibald  Henderson,  PhD. 

Sve  our  readers  a masterly  and  brilliant  sketch  of 
e story  of  Rimini.  In  this  paper  he  deals  with 
the  gre at  Rimini  dramas  that  have  embodied  the 
popular  but  tragic  historical  incident.  Like 
everything  that  comes  from  the  pen  of  this  gifted 
and  discriminating  critic,  this  paper  is  masterly 
and  satisfying. 


Justice  Clark  on  Judicial  Supremacy:  Else- 
where in  a note  we  speak  of  the  exceptionally  able 
discussion  of  the  menace  to  free  institutions  of  an 
uncontrolled  and  autocratic  judiciary,  by  the 
Chief-Justice  of  North  Carolina.  In  a personal 
letter  received  a few  days  ago  from  the  governor  of 
one  of  the  leading  Southern  commonwealths,  the 
writer  said: 


“I  read  everything  with  avidity  from  the  pen  of 
Justice  Clark.  I wish  we  had  more  men  like  him. 
They  are  very  much  needed  now." 

Tnis  statesman  merely  echoed  a sentiment 
expressed  to  us  from  time  to  time  by  numbers  of 
prominent  and  conscientious  thinkers.  For  more 
Rian  a score  of  years  Justice  Clark  has  been 
prominently  before  the  people  in  portions  of  great 
trust  and  honor,  and  during  all  this  time  he  has  not 
only  evinced  the  ability  of  a profound  statesman 
and  jurist  but  he  has  ever  been  true  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  people  and  faithful  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  genuine  democracy.  He  is  a 
statesman  after  the  older  of  Jefferson  and  would 


fill  with  conspicuous  ability,  honor  and  faithfulness 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people. 


A Possible  Way  Out:  The  Hon.  Lucius  F.  C. 
Garvin,  ex-Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  presents  a 
possible  way  out  of  the  politico-economic  labyrinth 
that  merits  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people. 
For  several  years  the  advance  guard  among  states- 
men, publicists  and  reformers  were  compelled  to 
devote  most  of  their  attention  to  uncovering  evils 
and  dearly  establishing  facts  to  prove  then  con- 
tentions, which  the  grafters,  the  bosses,  the  reac- 
tionary politicians  and  the  great  corrupt  and 

ever  denounce  as  false  and  absurd.  But  develop- 
ments during  recent  years  have  dearly  established 
the  truth  of  the  contention  of  the  reformers.  Now 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  advance  guard  to  show  the 
people  the  pathway  out  of  the  land  of  bondage  in 
which  they  have  been  hdd  by  the  unholy  alliance 
of  political  bosses,  money-controlled  machines  and 
privilege^seeking  corporations  and  trusts.  The 
Arena  is  devoting  much  space  to  this  problem, 
which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  constructive  in 
character.  Governor  Garvin’s  contribution  be- 
longs to  this  class  and  is  richly  worth  a careful 
penisal. 


The  Wonderful  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
His  Great  Service  to  Civilization:  Our  Book-Study 
this  month  is  devoted  to  the  life  and  times  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  a subject  very  timely  and  im- 
portant when  unrepublican  servants  of  reaction  and 
oppression  are  uniting  with  privileged  interests  in 
everywhere  seeking  to  subtly  undo  thegreat  work 
wrought  by  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Washington 
and  the  fathers  who  founded  the  greatest  free 
state  known  to  history. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


Was  Mansfield  A Genius  t In  Habrt  Wand- 
macheb’b  paper  on  Mansfield  we  have  a critical 
examination  of  the  acting  of  the  late  Richard 
Manbfield  with  an  estimate  of  his  claim  to  genius. 
The  author  frankly  admits  the  many  serious  faults 
that  marked  Mr.  Mansfield’s  art  but  holds  that  his 
work  in  the  greatest  scenes  stamped  him  a true 
genius.  The  paper  is  illustrated  with  some  fine  por- 
traits of  Mr.  Manbfield  in  various  rdles. 


The  Master  Builder:  Mr.  Maillt  our  special 
dramatic  critic  and  correspondent  in  the  metropolis, 
contributes  a discriminating  paper  on  Ibsen’s  great 
play,  “The  Master  Builder,”  and  its  remarkable 
recent  production  in  New  York.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
The  Arena  from  time  to  time  to  publish  iUumihat- 


ing  criticisms  of  really  great  plays  that  are  brought 
out  on  the  American  stage  so  as  to  keep  our  readers 
in  touch  with  the  most  vital  thought  that  is  being  pre- 
sented in  the  drama. 


The  Symbolism  of  ''The  Tempest We  trust  that 
no  reader  of  The  Arena  will  overlook  the  brief  but 
profoundly  thoughtful  paper  on  The  Symbolism  of 
**  The  Tempest ” which  appears  in  this  issue  from  the 
scholarly  pen  of  Georoe  Herbert  Clarke.  Mr. 
Clarke  possesses  the  interior  insight  of  the  true  poet 
and  the  broad  intellectual  vision  of  the  philosopher. 
He  has  made  a profound  study  of  Shakespeare  and 
everything  he  writes  on  the  [days  of  our  greatest 
dramatist  is  thought-arresting  and  germinal  in  its 
influence. 
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“ Ws  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas , but  are  possessed  by  them  ; 
They  master  vs  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 

Where , like  gladiators , we  must  fight  for  them. — Heine. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  ART  OF  F.  EDWIN  ELWELL, 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


i. 

AMONG  the  many  picturesque  vil- 
lages and  towns  of  Massachusetts 
that  environ  Boston,  no*  place  holds 
such  charm  and  interest  for  patriot, 
scholar  and  nature-lover  as  Concord. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  resolute  stand 
was  taken  by  self-forgetting  and  rugged 
sons  of  freedom,  from  farm,  shop  and 
office,  in  the  opening  conflict  of  the  most 
momentous  revolution  known  to  history, 

— the  revolution  that  ushered  in  the  age 
of  popular  rule.  Here  were  felt  the  first 
birth-pangs  preceding  the  advent  of  the 
latest  and  fairest  child  of  government — 
democracy.  As  Emerson  later  so  hap- 
pily phrased  it, 

“Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.’* 

This  accident  of  history  will  ever 
make  Concord  a shrine  of  interest  for 
lovers  of  freedom. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  approached 
her  meridian,  this  quiet  and  picturesque 
little  town  rejoiced  in  a new  and  noble 
distinction.  She  became  a miniature 
intellectual  capital — a diffuser  of  the 
light  of  moral  idealism  and  intellectual 
culture,  as  here  dwelt  a coterie  of  thinkers 
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marked  preeminently  for  their  moral 
worth,  their  love  of  nature  and  their 
penetrating  mental  vision.  Of  this  group 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the  most 
distinguished.  He  was,  we  think,  be- 
yond question  the  greatest  ethical  phil- 
osopher and  the  most  thought-stimulat- 
ing essayist  and  poet  that  America  had 
given  to  the  world.  His  writings  were 
among  the  first  literary  work  whose  high 
excellence  commanded  the  interested 
attention  of  the  thoughtful  of  Europe. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  at  this  time 
also  formed  one  of  the  brilliant  Concord 
group.  He  was  our  first  great  novelist 
who  combined  at  once  rich  imagination, 
subtle  penetration,  delicate  humor  and 
a graceful  and  fascinating  style. 

Here  also  lived  Henry  Thoreau,  the 
nature-loving  philosopher;  a college  man 
whose  life  voiced  more  eloquently  than 
any  of  our  writers  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Byron  when  he  wrote: 

“There  is  a pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods; 

There  is  a rapture  on  the  lonely  shore; 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 

I love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more. 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I steal 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 

What  I can  ne’er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal.*' 
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ELWELL  AT  THE  TIME  OF  DICKENS  AND  LITTLE  NELL,  AND  THE  EQUESTRIAN  OF  HANCOCK 


Thoreau  and  Emerson,  more  than  all 
other  of  our  early  writers,  awakened  the 
thoughtful  to  the  beauty,  meaning  and 
message  of  nature. 

Bronson  Alcott,  philosopher  and  edu- 
cator, and  his  gifted  daughter,  Louisa, 
whose  charming  stories  brought  joy  into 
tens  of  thousands  of  children’s  lives,  and 
her  artist  sister,  May,  were  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  who  added  to  the 
moral  greatness  and  intellectual  wealth 
of  the  Concord  of  this  period. 

Though  eccentricity  marked  the  lives 
of  some  of  this  group,  moral  idealism 
and  intellectual  penetration  were  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  and  the  in- 
fluence that  emanated  from  them  could 
not  be  other  than  spiritually  and  men- 
tally stimulating. 

At  this  period,  when  Concord  was 
thus  one  of  the  moral  and  mental  ger- 
minal centers,  two  lads  were  passing 
through  the  formative  period  of  youth: 
one  in  a home  of  wrealth,  surrounded 
by  all  that  refinement  could  bestow  ; 


the  other  in  a home  of  poverty.  Both 
were  destined  to  win  international  repu- 
tations as  sculptors  of  great  ability.  It 
is  of  the  life,  the  struggles,  the  triumph 
and  the  service  to  American  art  of  the 
child  of  poverty  that  it  is  our  purpose 
to  speak. 

ii. 


Frank  Edwrin  Elwell  was  born  on 
June  15,  1858.  When  four  years  of  age 
he  Avas  left  an  orphan  and  adopted  into 
the  home  of  his  grandfather,  Elisha 
Farrar.  This  foster-father  of  the  boy 
was  a blacksmith,  a man  of  simple 
habits  and  possessing  little  of  this  world’s 
goods;  but  he  belonged  to  the  race  of 
sturdy  giants  of  character  which  make 
nations  great.  His  moral  w’orth  was 
recognized  by  all,  and  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  was  the  philosopher 
Thoreau,  both  men  being  passionate 
lovers  of  nature,  poets  and  philosophers 
alike.  Both  were  simple,  sincere  and 
genuine  in  character,  and  on  Sundays 
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“THE  FLAG.” 

Rhode  Island  State  Monument,  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
From  the  Clay. 


and  holidays  they 
were  wont  to  journey 
into  the,  woods  to 
worship  God  by 
studying  His  handi- 
work and  coming 
into  rapport  with 
His  brooding  spirit. 

At  such  times  little 
Edwin  usually  ac- 
companied them, 
and  these  hours  are 
among  the  most 
treasured  memories 
of  his  early  years. 

The  two  men  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  witch- 
ing charm  of  the 
Great  Mother,  ever 
garmented  in  glory. 

With  a poet’s  imagi- 
nation and  much  of 
the  interior  vision  of 
the  mystic  in  his 
nature,  the  lad 
eagerly  drank  in  the 
great  truths,  while 
his  imaginative  fac- 
ulties were  so 
awakened  that  never 
again  could  he  be 
other  than  a poet- 
artist. 

The  poverty  of 
the  family  made  it 
necessary  for  the 
boy  to  earn  his  own  clothing  from 
the  time  he  was  eight  years  of  age. 
This  was  done  by  rising  very  early 
in  the* morning  and  working  for  a far- 
mer until  school  time.  On  Saturdays 
he  toiled  in  his  grandfather’s  black- 
smith shop,  assisting  the  old  gentleman 
in  the  construction  or  mending  of  ma- 
chines and  in  molding  things  in  iron. 
The  influence  of  this  simple-hearted  and 
essentially  great  typical  American  on  the 
boy’s  mental  and  moral  make-up  was 
profound  and  life-encompassing.  One 
incident  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  his  mind. 


A dishonorable  person  had  defrauded 
the  old  blacksmith,  and  his  neighbors 
were  greatly  exercised  about  his  taking 
the  wrong  so  quietly.  At  length  they 
determined  to  go  in  a body  and  remon- 
strate with  him.  On  entering  the  black- 
smith shop  the  spokesman  said : 

“ ’Lisha,  if  I were  you  I w~ould  have 
the  law  on  that  scamp  who  defrauded 
you  or  I would  go  and  knock  him  down.” 

The  quiet  lover  of  nature  worked  the 
bellows  of  his  forge  for  a little  while  in 
silence;  then  turning  to  the  people  in 
the  shop  he  rose  to  his  full  height  and 
with  great  dignity  of  manner  said : 
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“ Sirs,  in  time  he  will  have  his  reward ; 
in  time  I shall  have,  mine.” 

The  neighbors  stayed  * for  a few  mo- 
ments; then  one  by  one  they  filed  out 
and  the  two,  the  grandfather  and  grand- 
son, were  left  alone  and  the  evening 
stole  upon  them  without  another  word. 
But  as  the  fitful  flame  of  the  forge 
lighted  up  the  face  of  the  old  man,  the 
boy  studied  his  countenance  with  new 
interest  and  admiration.  The  moral 
grandeur  of  the  grandfather  had  touched 
and  awakened  deathless  emotions  in  the 
mind  of  the  child.  It  was  germinal  in 
effect  and  not  long  since  the  now  great 
sculptor  in  narrating  to  us  this  incident 
said: 

“ The  words  and  conduct  of  my  grand- 
father were  so  essentially  great  that  they 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  my 
mind, — so  much  so  that  ever  since,  when 
I have  felt  I was  wronged,  instead  of 
seeking  the  courts  or  visiting  bodily 
harm  on  those  who  have  unjustly  treated 
me,  I have  followed  my  lamented  grand- 
father’s example,  knowing  that  in  time 
they  will  have  their  reward;  in  time  I 
shall  have  mine.” 

The  influence  of  the  grandmother  on 
the  child’s  mind  was  less  beneficent. 
Mrs.  Farrar  was  a typical  product  of 
the  theology  of  the  Mathers  and  Michael 
Wigglesworth.  To  her  God  was  a jela- 
ous  and  vengeful  Deity  who  demanded 
that  His  children  should  regularly  fre- 
quent His  house  of  worship,  to  engage 
in  forms  and  rites  and  lip  service,  else 
they  might  expect  His  relentless  dis- 
pleasure. Young  Elwell  found  more 
satisfaction  in  roaming  the  woods  than 
in  listening  to  the  long  prayers  and 
tedious  sermons  that  were  the  order  of 
the  day.  He  accordingly  received  from 
the  pious  grandmother  several  severe 
thrashings  that  were  unforgettable, 
though  they  not  only  failed  of  their 
desired  effect,  but  served  to  make  the 
child  grow  up  in  dread  and  fear  of  his 
grandmother’s  God.  Later,  after  the 
death  of  the  grandfather,  the  grand- 
mother became  much  softened,  and  the 


child  and  the  aged  woman,  sharing  the 
same  great  grief  came  very  dose  to- 
gether. The  boy  went  regularly  to 
church  with  his  grandmother,  but  his 
young  heart  always  revolted  against  the 
hell-fire  and  brimstone  doctrine  so  pop- 
ular at  that  time. 

Among  the  boy’s  vivid  and  pleasing 
recollections  of  early  years  is  the  memory 
of  Emerson,  and  because  it  is  so  sug- 
gestive of  the  fact  that  none  of  us  live 
unto  ourselves  and  that  from  us  goes 
forth  a subtle  influence  that  'touches  and 
consciously  or  unconsciously  exalts  or 
depresses  life’s  motor  springs,  we  men- 
tion it  here. 

“ I can  never  forget,”  said  the  sculptor, 
in  the  course  of  a conversation,  “the 
strong,  subtle  influence  which  the  poet 
and  philosopher  always  exerted  over 
us  boys.  We  were  young,  thoughtless, 
and  given  to  the  rough  pranks  which 
characterize  childhood,  but  the  inde- 
finable influence  of  Mr.  Emerson,  whose 
supreme  self-mastery  was  only  exceeded 
by  his  sweetness  of  spirit,  exerted  a 
strange  power  over  us.  His  face  always 
seemed  luminous  to  me,  and  his  smile 
was  something  that  not  even  a thoughtless 
boy  could  forget.  I very  distinctly  recol- 
lect one  time  when  a number  of  us  were 
in  the  woods.  Very  likely  we  were  up 
to  some  mischief,  but  of  that  I do  not 
remember.  Suddenly  one  of  our  num- 
ber said,  ‘Here  comes  Mr.  Emerson,’ 
and  instinctively,  as  by  common  consent, 
every  one  of  us  took  off  our  caps  while  the 
silent  sage  passed  by.” 

When  the  boy  had  barely  passed 
through  the  high  school,  his  loved 
grandfather  died.  ,The  loss  of  this  one 
who  had  been  more  than  a father  to  the 
boy  darkened  his  young  life  for  many 
months,  and  with  that  death  came 
pinching  poverty.  His  food  was  of  the 
plainest  and  often  it  was  insufficient, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  clothe  himself 
in  his  grandfather’s  old  garments.  But 
kind  hearts  were  not  wanting  which 
went  out  in  love  and  sympathy  to  the 
twice  orphaned  child.  Louisa  Alcott 
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•‘THE  DISPATCH  RIDER.” 

From  the  Plaster  in  the  Studio  at  Weehawken. 
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finest  elements  in  man’s  nature.  If  our 
people  were  wise  enough  to  build  on 
enduring  foundations,  by  calling  forth 
the  high  ideals  of  the  noblest  men  of 
genius  in  all  departments  of  culture 
and  refinement,  to  beautify  the  city, 
state  and  nation  and  enlighten  the 
brain  of  the  people,  awakening  it  on  the 
Godward  side  as  well  as  stimulating  the 
intellect,  we  should  find  men  like  F. 
Edwin  Elwell  taxed  to  their  utmost 
capacity  by  municipal  and  national 
"governments  to  create  works  that  would 
be  nobly  educative  in  influence  on  every 
beholder,  awakening  sentiments  of  pa- 
triotism, nobility,  love,  humanity  and 
justice  and  also  quickening  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  in  such  a way  as  to 
lead  the  beholder  to  read  and  investigate. 

To  appreciate  this,  let  the  reader  con- 
template for  a few  moments  the  picture 
of  Mr.  Elwell’s  statues,  “The  Flag” 
and  “The  Dispatch-Rider.”  Here  are 
life  and  soul;  here  is  a subtle  power 


“A  SERIOUS  THOUGHT.’ 
Marble  by  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 


that  instantly  appeals  to  the  patriotism 
and  the  essential  heroism  in  man. 

Now  turn  to  the  exquisite  and  com- 
pelling “Little  Nell”  and  note  how  it 
appeals  to  the  heart.  Let  us  suppose 
the  beholder  is  a child  or  an  art-loving 
emigrant  recently  Americanized.  How 
eager  either  one  would  be  to  know  more 
of  Dickens  and  the  story  of  Little  Nell. 

Again,  turn  to  the  allegorical  or  sym- 
bolic creation  recently  made  by  the 
sculptor  for  the  New  York  Custom- 
House,  entitled  “Rome.”  How  much 
is  conveyed  by  that  masterful  but  soul- 
stifled  figure  who  is  crushing  the  bar- 
barian with  force  instead  of  leading  him 
upward  by  the  path  of  love.  Rome’s 
way  has  been  the  world’s  way,  which  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  the  Christ’s 
way. 

These  pictures  explain  what  we  wish 
to  impress  in  regard  to  the  educative 
value  to  the  brain  and  soul  of  the  people, 
and  especially  the  young,  to  be  gained 
from  great  and  noble  art — art  that  is 
glorified  and  reinforced  by  moral  ideal- 
ism and  the  imaginative  power  of  the 
genius  of  poet  soul. 

If  the  nation,  instead  of  squandering 
millions  upon  millions  in  armaments 
and  military  expenditures  that  encourage 
rather  than  discourage  that  greatest  of 
all  crimes  against  civilization — war, 
should  devote  one-third  of  the  ' money 
thus  annually  appropriated  to  coast 
defenses,  one-third  to  fostering  measures 
that  would  encourage  international  fra- 
ternalism  and  favor  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  with  the  other  one-third  "of  the 
sum  thus  saved  the  government  should 
call  to  her  service  the  greatest 'artists, 
sculptors,  architects,  practical  educators, 
inventors  and  men  of  genius,  to  create 
works  that  should  minister  to  the  highest 
side  of  man’s  nature,  thus  exerting  a 
lasting  influence  for  moral  upliftment 
and  mental  awakening,  she  would  soon 
again  become  not  only  the  greatest 
moral  leader  in  civilization’s  family,  but 
in  the  Republic  there  would  soon  be  an 
art  renaissance  of  which  the  Periclean 
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“KRONOS.” 

Fountain  at  Pan-American  Exposition. 

Made  for  Carrere  and  Hastings,  Architects,  New  York  City. 


Age  of  Greece  and  the  Renaissance  of 
Italy  would  be  but  the  prophecy,  com- 
plementing a summer-time  in  poetry 
and  music  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known;  because  here  we  have  a fusion 
of  all  the  nations  that  have  given  the 
Western  world  her  greatest  triumphs  in 
art,  literature,  poetry,  music  and  phil- 
osophy. 

As  yet  the  mortal  blight  of  moral  decay 
has  not  stricken  our  national  life,  and 
though  it  is  doubtless  true  that  the 
materialism  of  the  market  and  the  amaz- 
ing growth  of  the  gambling  spirit  through- 
out the  Republic  since  the  ascendency  of 


Wall  street  and  the  birth  of  modem  high 
finance,  have  faced  our  Republic  in  the 
direction  in  which  Rome  went  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Gracchi,  the  heart  of 
America  is  yet  sound,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  so  arouse  the  moral  ideal- 
ism or  spiritual  enthusiasm  of  the  nation 
that  it  wi  1 return  to  the  old  paths,  mak- 
ing the  spirit  that  was  dominant  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  again  the  controlling  spirit  of  the 
nation,  substituting  justice  and  altruism 
for  greed  and  egoism  and  insisting  that 
first  and  foremost  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  free  government — equality  of 
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opportunities  and  of  rights — shall  be 
reenthroned.  This  done,  and  the  Re- 
public will  soon  become  the  crown  and 
glory  of  civilization. 

v. 

Space  renders  it  impossible  to  men- 
tion more  than  a few  typical  examples  of 
Mr.  Elwell  ’s  art  creations  which  have 
gained  for  him  an  international  reputa- 
tion. Many  of  his  admirers  regard  his 
Dickens  group  as  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. This  work  consists  of  a won- 
derfully life-like  representation  of  Charles 
Dickens,  seated,  and  by  his  side  stands 
Little  Nell.  The  face  of  the  great 
novelist,  like  all  Mr.  Elwell’s  portraitures, 
is  almost  startling  in  its  lifeliken,ess. 


MONUMENT  AT  EDAM,  HOLLAND. 

First  Monument  by  an  American-born  Sculptor  to  be 
erected  in  Europe. 

Commission  given  by  Krusman  Von  Elten,  Artist. 


You  involuntarily  imagine  that  Dickens 
will  speak  while  you  are  contemplating 
the  statue.  But,  fine  as  is  the  seated 
figure,  it  appeals  less  powerfully  to  the 
imagination  than  the  wonderful  crea- 
tion of  Little  Nell.  This  group  was 
given  ari  place  of  honor  in  the  section 
devoted  to  American  sculpture  in  the 
Fine  Arts  building  at  the  Chicago 
World’s  Fair.  “Diana  and  the  Lion” 
or  “Intelligence  Subduing  Brute  Force” 
was  also  exhibited  at  that  time.  The 
Dickens  group  was  subsequently  ex- 
hibited at  the  Art  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
wrhere  it  was  awarded  a gold  medal. 
Later  it  was  purchased  by  the  Fair- 
mount  Art  Association,  of  Philadelphia. 
“f)iana  and  the  Lion”  occupies  a place 
in  the  Gallery  of  Modern  Masters  in  the 
Art  Institution  of  Chicago. 

Perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Elwell’s  most 
famous  pieces  of  work  is  his  heroic 
statue  of  General  Hancock,  mounted 
on  a splendid  charger,  which  adorns 
the  battlefield  of  Gettysbury. 

“The  Flag,”  the  Rhode  Island  State 
monument  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  is 
a most  striking  creation,  instinct  with 
human  interest;  while  some  idea  of  the 
wide’  range  of  the  artist’s  imaginative 
power  will  be  realized  if  from  this  picture 
we  turn  to  his  wonderful  symbolic 
statue,  “Egypt  Awakening,”  in  which 
we’*  see,  though  the  feet  and  limbs  are 
yet  i encased  in  the  stone  of  the  dead 
past,  the  body  is  alive  and  the  brain 
luminously  awake.  In  the  upraised 
hand  modern  Egypt  holds  the  lotus, 
the  symbol  of  spiritual  truth, 
f “A  Serious  Thought”  is  an  exquisite 
creation,  as  nobly  suggestive  of  thought 
and  contemplation  as  is  “The  Flag”  of 
intense  action  and  aroused  patriotism. 

In  symbolic  representations  Mr.  Elwell 
has,  we  think,  no  peer  in  America.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  turn  from  “Egypt 
Awakening”  to  the  picture  of  his  statue 
of  “Classic  Art”  and  study  this  repre- 
sentation. The  art  of  Egypt,  Chaldea 
and  Assyria,  however  strong  in  symbolism 
and  suggestive  it  might  be,  failed  sig- 
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**  CLASSIC  ART.” 

Art  Museum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


nally  in  representing  life  in  its  grace, 
beauty  and  naturalness.  Grecian  sculp- 
tors made  a marvelous  advance  in  this 
respect.  Indeed,  the  gifted  sons  of  this 
old  mother  of  European  art  and  letters 
reached  perfection  in  portraying  the 
physical  man  and  woman,  their  strength, 
power,  grace  and  beauty;  but  Greece 
did  not  portray  the  awakened  soul. 
Indeed,  the  soul  side  of  life  has  as  a 
rule  eluded  both  sculptors  and  painters 
throughout  past  ages.  It  is  only  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  since  the 
advent  of  democracy,  that  art  has 
begun  to  reflect  the  deeper  and  more 
subtle  qualities  of  brain  and  soul,  and 
in  this  noble  advance  American  sculp- 
ture is  taking  a prominent  place.  We 
believe  that  the  art  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  become  the  greatest  art  of 
the  ages,  because  it  will  be  most  full- 
orbed.  It  will  not  only  shadow  forth 
physical  charm,  strength  and  beauty, 
but  also  the  intellectual  life. 


Now  returning  to  Mr.  Elwell’s  “ Classic 
Art,”  let  us  compare  the  face  with  that 
represented  in  “The  Flag”  or  “The. 
Dispatch  Rider,”  and  we  shall  readily 
see  the  difference  between  classic  art  and 
the  soulful  twentieth-century  concept. 
In  the  former  statue  we  have  grace  of 
form,  regularity  of  feature  and  physical 
charm  but  the  soul  quality  is  wanting. 

In  “Rome,”  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  in  “Kronos,”  we  have 
further  illustrations  of  Mr.  Elwell’s  power 
as  a sculptor  of  allegorical  and  symbolical 
creations. 

“The  Dispatch  Rider”  is  an  excep- 
tionally impressive  statue,  and  the  his- 
tory of  its  genesis  is  interesting.  ‘ One 
day  Mr.  Alden  Freeman  of  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  came  to  Mr.  Elwell’s  office 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York  and  said:  “We  are  going  to  have 
a monument  put  up  at  Orange,  and  I 
am  afraid  that  it  will  get  into  the  hands 
of  some  stone-cutter.  Now  if  you  could 
make  me  a sketch  or  tell  me  of  some  idea 
that  would  be  attractive,  I will  see  what 
can  be  done.” 

On  the  instant  Mr.  Elwell  took  his 
pencil  and  drew  in  rough  outline  what 
now  stands  at  the  comer  of  Scotland  and 
Main  streets,  in  Orange.  This  is  what 
he  calls  inspiration,  and  he  has  often 
said  that  the  trouble  with  modern  edu- 
cation^ is  that  it  kills  the  ability  of  a 
human  soul  to  seize  an  inspiration,  and 
the  machinery  of  education  so  clogs  the 
way  that  all  sorts  of  things,  like  conceits 
of  learning,  get  the  better  of  that  message 
from  the  Infinite,  Who  is  well  able  to 
bring  it  to  the  mind  of  him  who  can 
receive  it  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

It  is  a great  thing  for  America  that 
she  has  a band  of  high-minded  artists, 
educators  and  poets  who  place  char- 
acter before  all  else  and  are  thoroughly 
honest,  sincere  and  loyal  to  the  high 
demands  of  art;  and  among  this  band 
we  know  of  no  one  more  entitled  to  a 
high  place  than  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
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THE  RECENT  PANIC  AND  THE  PRESENT  DEADLY 
PERIL  TO  AMERICAN  PROSPERITY. 


By  Alfred  O.  Crozier. 


PRESIDENT  BARNEY  is  dead. 

It  was  suicide.  He  had  com- 
mitted no  crime.  Mortification  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  great  financial  insti- 
tution he  had  builded  with  such  patience 
and  effort  unhinged  his  mind.  The 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was  as 
sound  as  any  Wall-street  bank  or  trust 
company.  The  forced  decline  of  the 
price-market  had  caused  enormous 
shrinkage,  but  every  bank  does  not 
reveal  such  losses  by  honest  bookkeep- 
ing. Every  banker  knows  that  no  bank 
can  survive  a persistent  “run”  without 
outside  aid.  This  is  why  country  bank- 
ers fear  to  oppose  the  practices  of  the  big 
Wall-street  banks.  They  may  need 
their  aid  in  some  pinch.  This  fact 
vastly  increases  the  evil  power  of  those 
who  dom'nate  the  great  New  York 
banks.  The  solvency  of  any  bank  de- 
pends on  two  things.  First,  confidence 
of  its  depositors.  Second,  outside  and 
adequate  aid  in  an  emergency.  To 
wreck  the  institution,  it  is  only  necessary 
either  to  cause  a “run”  by  discrediting 
it  publicly,  or  refuse  it  outside  financial 
assistance  to  meet  withdrawal  of  deposits. 
Banking  is  a bluff, — all  banking.  At 
all  hazards,  its  depositors  some  way  must 
be  made  to  believe  the  bank  unbreakable. 
Only  thus  can  “ runs  ” be  avoided.  Bank- 
ing is  a gamble, — all  banking.  No  bank  is 
absolutely  certain  it  can  obtain  sufficient 
outside  assistance  quick  enough  to  pay 

all  depositors  on  demand  in  event  of  a 
<(  »> 
run. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
long  had  been  the  member  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  to  act  as  agent  and  clear  for 
the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company. 
One  day  last  November,  and,  it  is  said, 
without  notice,  the  bank  suddenly  re- 
fused to  clear  for  the  trust  company  to 


the  extent  of  some  $8,000,000  of  checks. 
This  fact  was  emblazoned  with  scare- 
heads  in  the  newspapers.  Of  course 
the  run  by  frightened  depositors  imme- 
diately followed.  The  great  financial 
institution,  one  of  the  largest,  strongest 
and  most  proud  in  the  land,  closed — a 
wreck.  It  would  be  the  same  if  any 
other  bank  or  trust  company  in  the 
country  were  selected  as  the  target  and 
similarly  treated. 

Wide  publication  of  these  menacing 
facts  started  every  one  of  the  twelve 
thousand  banks  of  the  United  States  to 
hoarding  money  and  calling  their  loans 
against  industrial  and  commercial  bor- 
rowers. They  feared  the  most  timid  of 
their  depositors  might  take  alarm  and 
bank  their  savings  in  their  stockings 
instead  of  the  banks.  This  general 
action  caused  a vast  and  quick  contrac- 
tion of  the  available  money  supply. 
And  it  caused  a ten-fold  greater  con- 
traction of  that  credit  on  which  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country 
is  done.  Great  industries  smothered 
with  profitable  orders  closed  down  for 
lack  of  ready  money  to  meet  pay-rolls. 
Railroads  stopped  vast  improvements. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  without 
warning,  and  their  wives  and  children 
confronted  with  suffering,  privation,  want 
and,  perhaps,  the  bitter  taste  of  public 
charity. 

The  uneasy  depositors  of  other  banks 
and  trust  companies  naturally  took  alarm. 
Runs  on  many  began.  Some  closed. 
Others  paid  out  tens  of  millions,  which 
disappeared  from  circulation  and  use. 
This  contraction  further  complicated 
things.  A half -billion  was  loaned  on 
call  on  Wall-street  listed  securities. 
With  this  good  excuse,  or  real  necessity 
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so  caused,  loans  were  called  wholesale. 
The  weight  of  these  immense  offerings 
smashed  the  price-fabric,  from  under 
which  support  by  the  pools  already  had 
been  largely  withdrawn.  Prices  dropped 
vertically  like  a shot.  The  losses  of  the 
American  people  on  the  listed  securities 
they  were  holding  totaled  billions.  Panic 
reigned. 

If  reports  are  correct.  Wall  street 
ordered  the  Federal  government  to  place 
the  public  treasury  at  its  disposal.  This 
was  done.  It  was  the  bluff  that  worked. 
It  quieted  depositors  and  stopped  runs 
that  otherwise  might  have  wrecked  the 
entire  system  of  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, to  the  loss  of  Wall  street  itself. 
Tens  of  millions  of  public  money  was 
deposited  in  the  banks  without  interest 
to  * further  secure  depositors,  but  was 
immediately  loaned  out  to  favored  ones 
among  the  dominating  factors  and  en- 
abled them  to  harvest  at  bottom  prices 
the  securities  the  people  were  forced  to 
sacrifice  because  they  no  longer  could 
borrow  of  the  banks. 

Was  the  panic  artificial?  If  deliber- 
ately caused  by  men  whose  experience 
told  them  it  would  induce  suicides,  then 
those  men  are  criminals  in  morals  if  not 
in  law.  They  should  be  indicted  for 
causing  the  death  of  President  Barney, 
for  they  knew  suicide  would  be  the 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  the  panic. 
It  is  proper  to  state  some  facts  and  ask 
some  questions.  The  public  can  draw 
its  own  conclusions  as  to  how  the  panic 
started.  Who  caused  the  National  Bank 
of  Commerce  to  suddenly  refuse  to  fur- 
ther clear  for  the  Knickerbocker  ? Who 
caused  this  act  to  be  so  exploited  in  the 
public  press?  What  was  their  object? 
Are  those  great  Wall-street  operators 
who  most  profited  through  the  panic  the 
same  men  who  dominate  this  bank  ? 

For  years  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has 
been  considered  the  mightiest  force  in 
Wall  street.  The  billion-dollar  steel 
trust  acknowledges  him  as  its  creator. 
This  trust  benevolently  assimilated  at  a 
bargain  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
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Company,  its  principal  competitor,  when 
the  panic  had  put  its  chief  owners  in  a 
financial  hole.  Mr.  Morgan  is  said  to 
be  the  dominant  factor  in  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad. 
Its  monopoly  of  the  New  England  traffic 
was  menaced  by  the  competition  of 
Morse’s  $60,000,000  coast-wise  shipping 
trust,  and  by  the  Port  Chester  Railroad’s 
proposed  through  line  from  New  York 
to  Boston.  The  New  Haven  road  is 
reported  to  have  gobbled  up  both  of 
these  competitors  for  a mere  song,  the 
former  owners,  who  presumed  to  engage 
in  the  enterprise  without  the  consent  of 
certain  all-powerful  parties,  being  prac- 
tically ruined.  It  was  a forceful  object- 
lesson  to  all,  of  the  fate  prepared  for 
those  who  dare  to  organize  industries 
and  transportation  lines  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple and  develop  the  country,  without 
getting  the  consent  of  the  few  giants  who 
rule  the  trusts  and  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  presenting  them  with  control 
and  the  lion’s  share.  Other  industries 
and  enterprises  throughout  the  country 
likewise  were  driven  by  the  created  panic 
into  the  pawn-shop  of  Wall  street,  there 
to  be  sand-bagged  and  seized  by  the 
inside  few  who  knew  in  advance  that 
the  panic  was  coming  and  thus  were 
able  to  accumulate  the  ready  cash  by 
selling  to  the  confiding  public  securities 
they  knew  they  soon  would  be  able  to 
buy  back  at  half  the  price  they  sold 
them  for. 

Who  created  the  panic?  Wall  street 
shouts,  Roosevelt.  Carnegie  lays  it  oiyto 
Providence.  But  the  man  caught  wear- 
ing another’s  stolen  clothes  usually  is 
promptly  arrested,  at  least  on  suspicion, 
and  his  mere  word  that  he  came  by  the 
garments  honestly  is  not  accepted  as 
conclusive  and  final. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
was  among  Wall  street’s  national  banks 
bitter  hatred  and  envy  toward  the  trust 
companies  because  they  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  same  legal  restraints,  and 
particularly  because  their  higher  interest 
rate  paid  for  deposits  was  attracting 
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money  the  banks  otherwise  would  have 
obtained.  If  the  soundness  of  the  trust 
companies  could  be  discredited,  and 
their  power  to  oppose  weakened,  it 
would  be  easy  to  get  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  soon  to  be  again  in  session, 
to  pile  on  a few  extra  burdens,  and 
incidentally  the  depositing  public  might 
be  frightened  into  pulling  its  money  out 
of  the  trust  companies  and  putting  it 
into  the  banks.  Albany,  under  the 
advice  of  eminent  Wall-street  bankers, 
is  now  forging  the  legal  hand-cuffs  with 
which  the  trust  companies  are  to  be 
shackeled,  the  keys  to  which  henceforth 
will  be  carried  by  the  masters  of  the 
Wall-street  banks. 

What  a useful  thing  a providential 
panic  is — to  a few  men.  What  a curse 
to  the  other  eighty-five  millions ! 

Then  to  have  Providence  think  so 
happily  to  send  it  immediately  before 
the  session  of  Congress  at  which  the  big 
conspirators  of  Wall  street  purpose  forc- 
ing through  a law  giving  them  a strangle- 
hold on  the  entire  currency  supply  of  the 
people*  so  they  can  contract  and  expand 
the  volume  of  money  at  their  will  for  the 
purpose  of  artificially  raising  and  lower- 
ing at  their  pleasure  and  for  their  profit 
the  prices  of  stocks  and  property,  and 
for  reducing  wages.  For  years  Con- 
gress refused  to  repeal  the  provision  of 
die  national  banking  law  against  con- 
tracting or  retiring  more  than  $8,000,000 
per  month  of  national  bank  currency. 
It  considered  the  power  to  suddenly 
contract  in  large  amount  the  volume  of 
die  people’s  money  too  dangerous  a 
power  to  put  into  the  hands  of  banks  or 
private  parties.  But,  if  Congress  passes 
the  Aldrich  bOl  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
be  possible  to  contract  the  supply  of 
currency  a quarter  of  a billion  dollars  in 
one  day.  If  the  greatest  legislative  am- 
bition of  Wall  street  is  realized,  a pri- 
vately-owned central  government  bank, 
with  absolute  control  over  the  volume 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
unrestricted  power  to  contract  and  ex- 
pand it  at  pleasure.  Wall  street’s  secret 


masters  of  that  bank  will  soon  own  the 
whole  United  States  in  fee  simple.  Also* 
hereafter  they  will  dictate  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  the  Nation’s  Chief 
Magistrate,  who  will  ever  rule  the 
Republic  for  their  profit-lust. 

It  is  the  game  of  the  ages.  It  is  the 
conquest  of  the  conquests  of  all  history, 
fit  is  a struggle  to  capitalize  for  the  bene- 
fit of  private  greed  the  welfare  of  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  and  the 
liberties  of  its  inhabitants.^  Yet,  on  the 
very  brink  of  this  chasm  the  people  are 
asleep!  They  have  been  lulled  to  slum- 
ber and  then  chloroformed  with  the 
sweet  siren  music  about  an  elastic  cur- 
rency which  will  automatically  expand 
and  contract  with  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness. The  entire  country  is  keeping 
step  to  the  rythmic  tune.  Few  seem 
to  understand  that  what  Congress  at 
this  moment  seriously  contemplates 
granting  is  an  elastic  currency  with 
control  over  its  expansion  and  con- 
traction taken  away  from  the  govern- 
ment, where  the  Constitution  put  it, 
and  given  into  private  hands  in  a way  to 
make  it  possible  to  contract  the  currency 
when  the  demand  and  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  the  greatest.  This  would  create 
fearful  panic.  And  panics,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  the  bargain-days  when  Wall 
street  goes  shopping;  the  days  when  the 
balance  of  the  people  are  sold  out  of 
house  and  home  by  the  sheriff 

If  contraction  of  some  $50,000,000  by 
depositors  in  a week  can  work  the  recent 
nation-wide  havoc,  what  sometime  may 
we  not  expect  if  Congress  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  take  away  from  the  people  and 
destroy  a fourth  of  a billion  dollars  of 
money  in  twenty-four  hours  ? The  nation 
is  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  deadly 

Eerils  in  all  its  history.  The  good  Lord 
as  caused  factions  among  the  piratical 
grafters,  disguised  as  financiers,  in  their 
present  assault  upon  the  people’s  foun- 
tain of  law.  One  faction  would  profit 
more  from  the  Aldrich  scheme;  another, 
the  central  government  bank;  still  an- 
other, the  asset  currency.  Each  plan  is 
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selfish  and  sordid.  All  strive  to  take 
from  the  government  and  put  into  private 
hands  for  private  profit  the  control  over 
the  money  of  the  people.  They  ask  to 
be  granted  by  law  a monopoly  of  the 
money  supply,  that  they  may  force  the 
producers  of  the  country  to  pay  higher 
interest  rates  and  accept  lower  prices 
for  the  products  of  human  toil.  The 
law  makes  other  monopolies  crimes. 

If  we  must  have  an  elastic  emergency 
currency  at  all  why  farm  it  out  to  the 
banks?  Why  give  the  benefits  only  to 
national  banks?  Why  not  let  the  gov- 
ernment itself  issue  it  to  any  one  willing 
to  pay  the  high  tax  and  who  puts  up  the 
proper  security  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment or  first-class  municipal  bonds  ? 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would 
then  regulate  the  volume  unobstructed. 
The  Aldrich  bill  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  government  on  its  own  initiative  to 
issue  a single  dollar  of  the  emergency 
currency  even  to  comply  with  general 
public  sentiment  or  to  relieve  a wide 
necessity.  It  must  wait  for  the  banks 
to  act.  The  banks  will  not  act  so  long 
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as  high  interest  makes  it  more  profitable 
for  them  not  to  do  so. 

This  currency  legislation  will  give 
Wall  street  a far  greater  panic-making 
power  even  than  what  it  now  has. 
The  fearful  panic  of  189S  could  be 
duplicated  at  any  moment  We  must 
take  away  instead  of  adding  to  Wall 
street’s  power  for  mischief.  No  one 
desires  to  harm  its  legitimate  business. 
But  the  fight  to  utterly  destroy  its  lawless 
and  dangerous  powers  and  practices  is 
now  on.  Margin  gambling  must  be 
made  a felony.  Usurious  rates  on  call 
loans  must  be  stopped  by  law.  These 
two  things  accomplished,  the  country 
would  be  emancipated  from  Wall  street, 
and  freed  from  the  perpetual  menace  of 
created  panics.  There  would  then  be 
no  currency  problem  to  solve.  The 
campaign  of  1908  will  witness  a great 
struggle  by  the  people  to  shake  off  the 
strangling  grip  of  Wall  street  from  the 
throat  of  the  country’s  prosperity. 

Alfred  O.  Crozier. 

Wilmington , Del. 
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COOPERATION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Bt  J.  C.  Gray. 


HE  CO-OPERATIVE  movement  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  The  application  of  cooperative 
ideals  and  principles  to  industrial  and 
commercial  relationships  may  be  found  in 
some  form  or  other  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  in  Great  Britain  more  par- 
ticularly that  there  has  been  developed  a 
form  of  cooperative  enterprise,  based  on 
the  organization  of  working  men  and 
women  in  business  and  industry,  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  conditions  of  their 
lives  as  workers  and  raising  themselves  in 
the  social  scale. 

Cooperation  in  Great  Britain  is  not  a 


patronage  movement  It  is  not  a move- 
ment in  which  good  men  and  philan- 
thropists work  downwards  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  on  a lower  platform  of 
life,  but  is  a force  working  upward  from 
the  people  themselves : people  impressed 
with  the  necessities  of  their  position;  who 
are  inspired  by  hope  and  confidence  in 
their  own  powers  to  improve  that  posi- 
tion ; and  who  have  learned  that  even  the 
poor  and  weak  by  union  and  combination 
may  achieve  great  things.  The  ideal  of 
“Cooperation”  is  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  social  and  industrial  evils  may  be 
removed  by  the  honest  cooperation  and 
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working  together  of  men  and  women  con- 
cerned in  the  various  affairs  of  life. 
Therefore  all  true  cooperation  must  be 
carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  community 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  Coop- 
eration must  be  open  to  all  comers  on 
equal  terms,  and  should  never  be  allowed 
to  develop  into  a class  movement. 

Cooperation  was  bora  in  poverty, — had 
its  rise  in  the  necessities  of  poor  men  and 
women,  ill  nourished  and  badly  paid.  It 
was  a protest  against  the  misuse  of  capital 
in  the  hands  of  rich  men,  and  it  was  an 
attempt  to  obtain,  by  union  of  effort,  an 
inflow  of  capital  into  the  hands  of  work- 
ing men  to  be  used  by  them  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  their  fellowmen.  The 
pioneers  of  the  Cooperative  movement 
had  no  quarrel  with  capital  itself,  they 
disagreed  only  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  used  by  the  people  who  owned  it; 
they  claimed  that  they  did  not  get  suffi- 
cient of  the  product  of  capital  through 
labor,  therefore  they  determined  to 
build  up  capital  for  themselves  not  so 
much  as  individuals  but  as  a class.  That, 
from  the  commencement,  has  been  the 
object  of  Cooperation — the  increase  of 
wealth  for  the  workingman,  to  be  used  in 
the  elevation  of  his  industrial  and  social 
condition,  and  that  of  his  class  generally. 
It  may  be  that  in  many  cases  the  ideal  has 
been  lost  sight  of  and  men  have  been  con- 
tent when  by  combined  efforts  with  others 
they  have  obtained  a small  share  of  the 
world’s  wealth  for  themselves,  and  have 
then  used  it  in  their  own  interests  only: 
but  the  results  of  Cooperation  show  that  a 
member  of  a cooperative  community  can- 
not benefit  himself  without  at  the  same 
time  helping  to  benefit  others,  and  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  have  thus  resulted 
in  an  accumulation  of  both  wealth  and 
energies  which  have  had  far-reaching 
effect.  Let  us  clearly  understand,  then, 
that  Cooperation  is  not  a commercial  or 
money-making  movement  ; its  true  aim  is 
the  social  and  industrial  elevation  of  the 
people.  True,  Cooperation  may  make 
money  and  accumulate  wealth  for  its 
adherents,  but  this  is  simply  a result  of  the 


process  and  is  not  the  object  itself.  If 
the  accumulation  of  funds  in  a coopera- 
tive society  does  not  lead  to  better  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  workshop,  in  the  home, 
and  in  all  the  social  surroundings  of  the 
people,  then  it  has  failed  in  the  object  for 
which  it  was  founded. 

There  are  so  many  spurious  forms  of 
Cooperation  seeking  public  support  at  the 
present  day  that  it  is  as  well  we  should  be 
able  to  form  a definite  opinion  as  to  what 
Cooperation  really  is.  Whenever  any 
so-called  cooperative  scheme  seeks  public 
financial  support  it  should  at  once  arouse 
suspicion  if  it  cannot  show  that  it  has 
behind  it  that  most  essential  element  of 
success,  viz.:  a body  of  people  (if  only 
small)  who  are  convinced  of  its  neces- 
sity and  who  are  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves and  their  means  to  the  attainment 
of  its  objects.  Cooperation  does  not 
require  numbers  in  order  to  be  successful. 
Ten,  or  one  hundred,  men  and  women  can 
cooperate  as  effectively  and  successfully 
as  ten  thousand  if  they  are  only  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  objects  of  the  society  which 
they  combine  to  form;  the  addition  of 
members  and  trade  except  by  a reduction 
in  working  expenses  does  not  bring  any 
more  profit  or  advantage  to  the  original 
members,  because  each  member  shares  in 
benefits  only  in  accordance  with  the  sup- 
port he  has  given  to  the  society.  There- 
fore no  person  should  be  urged  to  become 
a cooperator  unless  he  has  become  per- 
sonally convinced  of  its  merits  and  is 
determined  to  give  his  loyal  and  undivided 
support.  Cooperation  does  not  advertise 
for  supporters  in  trade;  it  seeks  con- 
verts to  its  ideals  and  methods.  It  is 
not  a scheme  for  capturing  the  trade  of 
outsiders  and  non-sympathizers,  with 
cheap  bargains;  its  seeks  loyal  mem- 
bers to  support  it  ideals  and  pur- 
chase goods  which  have  been  produced 
under  conditions  fair,  both  to  worker  and 
customer.  It  seeks  not  to  enrich  the 
already  wealthy  capitalist,  but  to  find 
an  honest  use  for  the  capital  of  its  mem- 
bers at  a just  and  reasonable  rate  of 
remuneration,  and  it  seeks,  more  than  all 
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else,  that  those  who  labor  and  produce  the 
wealth  of  the  world  shall  have  their  just 
share  of  the  product. 

'/""Cooperation  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
said  to  have  made  a practical  beginning  in 
1844  with  the  foundation  of  the  Rochdale 
Equitable  Pioneers  Cooperative  Society. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
more  unpromising  than  the  commence- 
ment of  this  small  and  insignificant  soci- 
ety, which  was  destined  in  after  years  to 
exercise  such  a great  influence  on  die  com- 
mercial and  industrial  life  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. With  a capital  of  less  than£S0,  con- 
tributed in  small  weekly  instalments  by  a 
few  devoted  and  earnest,  but  very  poor 
men;  and  with  a small  shop  which  at  first 
was  opened  only  in  the  evening,  and  all 
services  rendered  free  and  willingly  by  the 
members  after  their  ordinary  day’s  work 
was  done,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  such  great  and  lasting  results  should 
follow;  but  the  figures  quoted  hereafter 
will  show  that  the  devoted  efforts  of  these 
pioneers  have  not  gone  unrewarded.  The 
program  of  these  early  pioneers  has  often 
been  told,  but  it  will  bear  restating  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  ideals  and 
aims  which  they  had  in  view.  It  has  been 
previously  pointed  out  that  the  essence  of 
cooperative  activity  is  to  produce  wealth 
and  accumulate  funds  for  the  advance- 
ment of  social  and  industrial  life.  Let  us 
see  how  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
original  program  of  the  pioneers,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

“ The  objects  and  plans  of  this  Society 
are  to  form  arrangements  for  the  pecunia- 
ry benefits  and  the  improvement  of  the 
social  and  domestic  condition  of  its  mem- 
bers, by  raising  a sufficient  amount  of  cap- 
ital in  shares  of  £1  each,  to  bring  into 
operation  the  following  plans  and  arrange- 
ments: 

“ The  establishment  of  a Store  for  the 
sale  of  provisions,  clothing,  etc. 

“The  building,  purchasing,  or  erecting 
a number  of  houses,  in  which  those  mem- 
bers, desiring  to  assist  each  other  in 
improving  their  domestic  and  social  con- 
dition, may  reside. 
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“To  commence  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles  as  the  Society  may  determine 
upon,  for  the  employment  of  such  mem- 
bers as  may  be  without  employment,  or 
who  may  be  suffering  in  consequence  of 
repeated  reductions  in  their  wages. 

“ As  a further  benefit  and  security  to  the 
members  of  this  Society,  the  Society  shall 
purchase  or  rent  an  estate  or  estates  of 
land  which  shall  be  cultivated  by  the 
members  who  may  be  out  of  employment, 
or  whose  labor  may  be  badly  remuner- 
ated. 

“As  soon  as  practicable  this  Society 
shall  proceed  to  arrange  the  powers  of  pro- 
duction, distribution.  Education  and  Gov- 
ernment ; or,  in  other  words,  to  establish  a 
self-supporting  home-colony  of  united 
interests,  or  assist  other  Societies  in  estab- 
lishing such  colonies.” 

(1)  To  start  a store  and  supply  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life  and  so 
secure  for  themselves  the  surplus  or  mar- 
gin which  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  have  gone  to  the  shopkeeper. 

(2)  To  accumulate  the  surplus  so 
obtained  until  they  were  able  to  establish 
workshops  and  factories,  and  thus  employ 
themselves  and  their  families  under  the 
best  possible  conditions  as  regards  wages 
and  conditions  of  labor. 

(8)  To  proceed  and  further  use  the 
profits  of  shopkeeping  and  manufacturing 
for  the  provision  of  better  houses  with  san- 
itary provisions  and  other  comforts  and 
luxuries  previously  unobtainable  by  the 
working  classes. 

(4)  To  provide  for  the  better  education 
and  culture  of  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren ; and  finally 

(5)  By  means  of  this  accumulation  of 

wealth  to  provide  a better  system  of  social 
government  by  the  formation  of  home 
colonies.  ^ 

This  was  a bold  program  to  be  formu- 
lated by  a few  poor  working  men,  and ’at 
first  sight  would  seem  impossible^of 
attainment.  We  will  now  see  how  it  has 
worked  out. 

At  the  end  of  1906  the  position  of  the 
Cooperative  Societies  registered  to  carry 
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on  the  business  of  retail  stores  was  as 
under: 


Number  of  Societies 

Number  of  momben  In  these  SodotSm. 
Amount  of  capital  in  aharae 


Reserve  Funds. 

Value  of  etook  in  Trade. ^ ~ 
Value  of  Land  and  Buildings  used  for  Trade 


, Muniei- 


Investments  b House  1 

Investments  in  Raihrac 

pal  Corporations  ana  other  l 

Number  of  Employes 

Trade  for  1006 

Profit  for  1906 

Interest  on  Share  Capital 

Wages  of  Employes 

Bonus  on  Wages 

Grants  for  Eduoational  Purposes. 
Grantalfor  Charitable  Purposes  . , 


1,448 

2,223,417 

£27,860,588 

£4317,526 

£1,694,486 

£7,087,235 

£11,363,918 

£6,706,867 

£11,239,642 

76,190 

£63^53,772 

£9,972,250 

£1,108,869 

£4,173,198 

£45,809 

£83,952 

£38,709 


These  societies,  without  except  on,  are 
all  established  and  managed  by  working 
people.  Their  constitution  is  demo- 
cratic, each  member  having  only  one  vote 
whether  he  hold  £300  or  only  <£1  in  the 
shares  of  the  Society.  Two  hundred 
pounds  is  the  limit  fixed  by  law  as  the 
amount  which  any  individual  may  hold  in 
the  shares  of  a cooperative  society.  The 
Committee  of  Management  is  elected  from 
and  by  the  members  at  the  general  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  quarterly,  or  half- 
yearly,  as  may  be  provided  in  the  rules. 
A detailed  report  and  balance-sheet  is  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  to  each  quarterly 
meeting,  after  being  audited  by  the  per- 
sons duly  appointed  for  that  purpose.  In 
most  of  the  societies  capital  receives  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
in  some  societies  it  is  four  and  one-sixth 
per  cent. ; and  in  some  as  little  as  three 
and  three-fourths  per  cent.  In  other  soci- 
eties the  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  made 
to  depend  on  the  loyalty  of  the  member  in 
purchasing  his  goods  from  the  society; 
i.  e.,  if  he  purchase  according  to  a certain 
scale  then  two  and  one-half  per  cent.,  but 
if  he  purchase  nothing  at  all  he  gets  no 
interest  on  his  capital.  After  paying  the 
specified  interest  on  share  capital,  interest 
on  loans,  allowances  for  depreciation  of 
property  and  other  assets,  wages  of 
employes  and  other  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, the  profits  of  the  business  are  allo- 
cated to  different  purposes,  such  as  the 
building  up  of  a reserve  fund  to  meet  con- 
tingencies, grants  for  educational  and 


charitable  purposes,  the  formation  of  spe- 
cial funds  for  social,  provident  and  recrea- 
tive objects,  and  the  remainder  is  appro- 
priated to  the  members  of  the  society  at  a 
certain  rate  per  pound  on  the  value  of  the 
purchases  which  each  member  has  made 
from  the  society.  The  dividend  allocated 
to  members  in  a well-managed  society 
averages  from  3-6  to  8-0  in  the  £ on  their 
purchases ; these  dividends  may  either  be 
withdrawn  by  the  members  to  whom  they 
are  due,  or  they  may  be  left  by  them  in  the 
society  to  accumulate  as  shares  or  loans. 

To  show  what  might  have  been  done  by 
the  Cooperative  Stores  had  the  members 
loyally  followed  out  the  idea  of  accumu- 
lating funds  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
higher  objects  of  the  Cooperative  Move- 
ment, let  us  look  for  a moment  at  the  fig- 
ures which  are  available.  From  1861  to 
1906  inclusive,  the  trade  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Movement  was  £1,663,077,867,  and 
from  this  trade  there  resulted  a profit  of 
£164,098,701.  From  this  grand  total  of 
profits  there  has  been  accumulated  only 
the  £81,668,114  which  is  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious figures  as  the  total  share  and  loan 
capital  investment  of  the  members:  this 
means  that  the  sum  of  £183,435,687  has 
been  withdrawn  from  the  societies  by  the 
members  and  used  by  them  personally  for 
their  own  comfort  and  advancement. 

The  Cooperative  Movement  has  there- 
fore, at  the  present  time,  funds  amounting 
to£81,668,114  with  which  to  carry  on  its 
work;  but  even  this  comparatively  small 
accumulation  of  the  £164,098,701  result- 
ing from  cooperative  efforts  during  the 
last  fifty  years  is  not  as  well  utilized  as  it 
might  be,  seeing  that  several  millions  of 
the  accumulated  capital  are  invested  in 
concerns  entirely  outside  the  Cooperative 
Movement. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Cooperative 
Movement  it  became  necessary  for  the 
retail  stores  to  join  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  their  supplies  of  goods 
at  wholesale  prices.  The  opposition  of 
traders  and  merchants  was  such  that  the 
cooperative  societies  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  goods  which  were 
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required  for  sale  to  their  members  in  the 
stores.  Hence  in  1868  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1868  the  Scottish  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  for  Scotland.  The 
progress  of  these  societies  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures : 


ENGLISH  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY. 

Fob  the  Y mar  Fob  thb  Ybam 

1863.  1006. 

8har«* £2.455 ...  £1,307,341 

Loan* Nil £1,904,088 

8ale* ..  £61,857 - £20.786,460 

Profits £267 £368.300 

SCOTTISH  WHOLESALE  SOCIETY. 

At  the  skd  op  Fob  tbbYbab 
FOUST  2 TBABS.  1006. 

8h*r** £2,668 £362,731 

Loan* £0,876 £2,020,173 

8al«« £106,041 £6,939,738 

Profit* £3,770 £267,664 


The  two  wholesale  societies  supply 
goods  to  the  retail  societies  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  £80,000,000  each  year,  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  total  sales  of  the  Retail  Soci- 
eties amount  to  £68,000,000;  therefore 
if  an  allowance  be  made  for  the  difference 
between  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  and 
also  for  the  goods  purchased  by  societies 
from  local  producers,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Wholesale  Societies  have  gone  a long 
way  towards  the  attainment  of  their 
object  in  supplying  the  requirements  of 
the  retail  societies.  The  wholesale  socie- 
ties of  England  and  Scotland  have  also 
entered  extensively  on  the  field  of  cooper- 
ative production,  and  in  thb  manner 
attract  the  surplus  capital  of  the  retail 
societies,  which  b thus  used  in  finding 
employment  for  cooperators  and  their 
families.  The  two  wholesales  employ  in 
their  various  departments  of  dbtribution 
and  production  21,756  persons  whose 
salaries  and  wages  amount  to  £1,217,212. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  second 
step  in  the  cooperative  program,  after  db- 
tribution'became  established,  was  to  enter 
on  production  to  find  employment  for 
members  and  their  families.  Coopera- 
tive production  has  been  somewhat  slower 
in  its  development  than  has  retail  coopera- 
tion, but  it  bids  fair  in  the  near  future  to 
overtake  its  responsibilities  and  be  in  a 
position  to  supply  all  the  requirements  of 
coOperators,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
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vide  employment  for  the  workers  under 
fair  conditions.  Cooperative  production 
in  Great  Britain  b carried  on  in  various 
forms,  but  two  dbtinct  systems  predomi- 
nate. There  b the  form  of  production  as 
carried  on  by  the  two  wholesale  societies, 
as  departments  of  their  great  business 
organization.  The  retail  Societies  sup- 
ply the  capital  for  carrying  on  the 
wholesale  societies,  and,  as  thb  cap- 
ital accumulates  more  rapidly  than  b 
required  by  the  business  of  wholesale 
and  retail  dbtribution,  it  b bound 
to  be  used  in  production  or  some 
other  form  of  cooperative  work.  Hence 
the  wholesale  societies  embark  in  product- 
ive enterprises  to  manufacture  the  goods 
required  by  the  retail  societies,  and  to  find 
employment  for  cooperative  members. 
The  profits  from  these  productive  depart- 
ments of  the  wholesale  societies  go  to  swell 
the  general  profits  of  the  wholesale  socie- 
ties, and  are  by  them  divided  amongst  the 
retail  societies  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases. In  all  workshops  and  factories 
belonging  to  the  wholesale  societies  the 
workers  are  employed  under  the  best 
conditions  as  regards  their  workshops 
and  general  surroundings,  and  in  all 
cases  enjoy  the  standard  rate  of  wages 
fixed  by  the  Trade  Union  for  their  par- 
ticular industry,  and  in  some  cases  have 
much  shorter  hours  of  labor.  The  other 
form  of  cooperative  production  b to  be 
found  in  the  Societies  establbhed  espe- 
cially for  productive  purposes.  Of  these 
there  were  181  in  exbtence  at  the  end  of 
1906.  Some  consbt  only  of  the  workers 
in  the  industry  which  b carried  on,  who 
supply  the  capital  on  which  they  receive 
a fixedjinterest,  and  any  profit  made  by 
the  sale  of  their  production  b divided 
among  the  workers  in  proportion  to  their 
earnings.  There  are  however,  but  few 
of  such  Societies  now  in  exbtence  on 
account  of  modem  industrial  require- 
ments entailing  a greater  expenditure  of 
capital  than  it  b possible  for  men  in  the 
trade  to  supply.  Some  of  the  societies 
obtain  their  capital  from  their  workers, 
from  individual  sympathizers,  and  from 
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the  cooperative  retail  societies  with  whom 
they  do  business.  In  such  societies  the 
profits  are  usually  divided  between  share- 
holders, workers,  and  customers.  All 
Cooperative  Workshops  aim  at  having 
the  best  conditions  of  labor.  The  sta- 
tistics of  cooperative  production  are  as 
under: 


Wholmali  Pboductxye 

Sod  STIES.  80CI  STIES. 

Number 2 131 

Capital  employed £2,665,800 £802,060 

Value  of  productions. . £6.467,557 £2,773,076 

Ftofits £179,727* £168,675 

•After  paying  interest  on  capital  employed. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  these  forms 
of  cooperative  production,  we  have  the 
productive  departments  of  the  retail 
societies.  There  are  no  definite  statistics 
available  in  regard  to  these,  but  as  far 
as  can  be  gathered  by  careful  inquiry,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  retail  societies  pro- 
duce in  their  workshops  goods  to  the 
value  of  about  £5,000,000  This,  with 
the  Wholesale  Societies  and  Productive 
Societies,  gives  a total  of  over  $14,000,000 
as  the  annual  output  of  Cooperative 
factories  and  workshops  in  Great  Britain. 

Cooperative  farming,  as  a means  of 
using  Cooperative  Capital  for  Coopera- 
tive production,  ought  to  come  next  in 
order  of  procedure,  as  the  aim  of  Cooper- 
ation is  not  only  to  provide  industrial 
and  textile  workers  with  better  conditions 
of  employment,  but  also  to  give  similar 
assistance  to  the  workers  in  that  most 
important  of  all  employments — agricul- 
ture. Unfortunately,  however,  the  hopes 
of  cooperators  have  not  been  realized  in 
this  respect,  and  such  progress  as  has 
been  made  by  the  Cooperative  movement 
in  connection  with  farming  and  agri- 
culture has  not  done  much  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  as  the  outcome 
of  the  act  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
Small  Holdings,  which  was  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  by  which 
it  is  now  possible  for  a Cooperative 
Society,  or  a Cooperative  Society  of  Small 
Holdens  specially  formed  for  the  purpose, 
to  enlist  the  help  of  a County  Council  so 
as  to  obtain  from  the  owners  land  for 


cultivation  by  Small  Holders  under  Co- 
operative conditions,  an  impetus  will  be 
given  to  this  form  of  Cooperation  and 
that  in  the  next  few  years  many  Societies 
will  be  formed^for  this  purpose.  If  this 
hope  be  realized  then  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  advantages  of  Cooperative  action 
can  be  reaped  by  the  agricultural  laborer 
as  well  as  by  his  brother  worker  in  the 
textile  industries. 

Whilst  nothing  very  practical  has  been 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
have  to  some  extent  become  alive  to  the 
advantages  of  Cooperative  methods  and 
systems.  There  are  Societies  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  promote  the 
organization  of  agricultural  Cooperative 
Societies  amongst  the  farmers  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce,  and  for  purchasing 
farming  implements  and  necessaries.  No 
complete  statistics  however  are  available 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  these  Socie- 
ties or  their  position. 

The  next  step  in  importance  is  that  of 
Cooperative  Housing  and  here  some 
steady  progress  has  been  made.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  sent  in  to  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  in  1907  by  413  Societies  out  of 
a total  of  1,448,  it  is  shown  that  these  413 
Societies  had  assisted  in  the  providing  of 
houses  for  their  members,  to  the  follow- 
ing extent: 


STATISTICS  RELATINO  TO  413  80CHTTS. 

No.  Yaxxju. 

Bmmm  built  and~ownedfby  the? 

Societies 8,580...  £1,839,068 

Houses  built  and  sold  to  members 

by  Societies 6,577. . . £1,232,078 

Houses  built  by  msmbers  on  Ad- 
v&noes  made  by  Societies 32,600. . . £6,632,296 

Total  Value £9,603,438 


We  have  thus  a total  of  £9,603,438  as 
used  by  only  413  Societies  in  carrying  out 
this  important  item  in  the  Cooperative 
program,  but  this  does  not  cover  the 
entire  field  of  operations  because  so 
many  Societies  fail  to  send  in  statistics. 

In  some  cases  the  Societies  build  to 
hold  and  own  the  houses  which  they  let 
on  rent  to  members  at  reasonable  rentals. 
In  other  cases  the  Society  is^  always 
willing  to  sell  to  members'fany  of  the 
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houses  which  it  hasr  erected  :f  whilst  in 
other  Societies  building  operations  are 
only  undertaken  to  the  order  and  require- 
ments of  the  members,  and  the  Society 
builds  only  to  sell  and  not  to  hold.  It 
will  be  seen  also  that  a large  amount  of 
money  has  been  used  by  Societies  in 
making  advances  of  money  to  members 
to  enable  them  to  build  their  own  houses 
to  their  own  liking  and  design;  the 
money  so  advanced  being  paid  back  by 
installments,  with  interest  at  4 per  cent, 
or  5 per  cent. 

Another  phase  of  Cooperative  Housing 
is  the  formation  of  Societies  specially  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  housing  for 
members,  such  houses  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  Society  and  let  to  tenants  at 
usual  rents;  any  profit  derived  there- 
from to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community,  or  allowed  to  the  tenants  by 
way  of  reduction  in  the  rents.  Each 
tenant  is  required  to  take  up  shares  in 
these  societies  to  the  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  his  house.  The  Society 
thus  retains  control  over  the  houses  and 
makes  regulations  for  their  upkeep,  and 
also  for  the  general  well-being  of  the 
Society’s  estate.  When  a member  desires 
for  some  cause  or  other  to  remove  from 
the  neighborhood  he  has  not  to  sell  his 
house  and  thus  probably  lose  money  by 
a forced  sale:  he  can  still  hold  his  shares 
in  the  Society  or  sell  them  to  the  incom- 
ing tenant  when  opportunity  offers. 
Under  this  system  tenants  on  the  estate 
of  the  Cooperative  Society  can  enjoy 
communal  advantages  which  would  be 
impossible  under  conditions  of  individual 
ownership.  The  first  Society  of  this 
kind  was  formed  in  1888  or  1889  on  a 
plan  propounded  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Jones,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Codperative  Union,  by  whose  officials 
rules  were  prepared  to  meet  the  case  and 
a Society  named  the  “ Tenant  Coopera- 
tors, Ltd.”  was  then  registered.  This 
Society  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  done 
good  work  during  the  18  or  19  years 
since  it  became  established.  Owing, 
however,  to  want  of  effective  propaganda 
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this  Society  was  until  very  recently  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  existence.  A few 
years  ago  owing  to  the  development  of 
the  Garden  City  idea  it  was  brought 
home  to  cooperators  that  something 
might  possibly  be  done,  by  Cooperative 
action,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
Housing  Societies,  to  be  constituted  of 
tenants  organized  in  a community  in 
which  the  best  ideas  of  the  Garden  City 
movement  could  be  embodied.  This 
has  been  done  with  marked  success  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cooperative 
Tenants,  Housing  Council  several  such 
Societies  have  been  formed  and  are  now 
actively  at  work,  while  many  others  are 
in  process  of  organization. 

What  is  the  Cooperative  Movement 
doing  for  Education  ? In  1906  the  sum 
of  £83,592  was  granted  by  thej various 
Societies  for  educational  purposes.  In 
connection  with  most  societies  there  is  a 
special  committee,  appointed  by  the 
members,  to  administrate  the  educational 
grant,  and  the  duty  of  this  Committee  is 
to  arrange  the  educational  program 
each  year.  Some  Societies  have  large 
and  valuable  libraries,  especially  in  Roch- 
dale, Bolton,  and  Oldham,  where  the 
Codperative  libraries  attract  more  readers 
than  the  Municipal  libraries.  Lectures 
of  high  class  and  on  a variety  of  subjects 
are  arranged  for*  the  winter  season. 
Classes  in  science,  art  and  literature  are 
conducted  by  competent  teachers.  Even- 
ing Continuation  Schools  for  the  young 
people  who  have  left  the  day  school,  are 
carried  on  by  some  Societies.  Concerts 
and  entertainments,  for  the  recreation 
and  instruction  of  the  members  generally 
are  also  much  in  vogue.  In  the  summer 
season,  excursions  to  places  of  interest 
under  the  guidance  of  competent  leaders 
are  arranged ; also  rambles  for  botanical 
and  geological  research  provide  training 
for  those  whose  minds  tend  in5?*  that 
direction.  The  children  are  not  neglected 
for  now  most  Societies  set  aside  one  day 
each  year  for  a Children’s  Day  when 
festivities  are  provided  to  suit  their 
capacities. 
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Then  as  regards  more  serious  fare  in 
the  instruction  of  Cooperators,  there  are 
Classes  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Cooperative  Union  for  the  training 
of  managers  and  officials  of  Cooperative 
Societies  also  for  instructing  the  members 
and  young  people  in  the  history  and 
principles  of  Cooperation,  Industrial  His- 
tory, Political  and  Social  Economics, 
etc.,  etc.;  also  special  Classes  in  “Book- 
keeping” and  “Auditing.”  These  cen- 
ters of  instruction  are  established  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  are  well 
attended. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  which  are 
annually  granted  for  charitable  pur- 
poses by  most  Societies,  the  Cooperative 
movement  has  established  six  Conva- 
lescent Homes,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  members  who  need  the  help  of 
such  institutions  to  regain  their  health. 
These  Homes  are  maintained  by  the 
annual  contributions  of  the  Societies, 


and  will  accommodate  about  600  patients 
at  one  time.  They  are  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  Cooperative  members,  and  are 
generally  utilized  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  capacity. 

The  above  is  a brief  summary  of  the 
work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  Great 
Britain  under  the  name  of  Cooperation. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  the 
movement  have  stood  the  test  of  more 
than  60  years’  experience  and  have 
proved  their  ability  to  realize  that  social 
and  industrial  evolution  which  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Cooperators’  program  had 
in  their  mind.  What  has  been  achieved 
in  Great  Britain  in  face  of  the  most 
bitter  and  determined  opposition  from 
those  classes  and  interests  which  had 
reason  to  dread  the  advance  of  Coopera- 
tive ideas  and  systems  can  be  done  and, 
to  a great  extent,  is  being  done  in  other 
countries.  J.  G.  Gray. 

Manchester , Eng . 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

By  August  F.  Fehlandt. 


OUR  THEME  lands  us  on  soil 
drenched  with  blood.  We  stand 
upon  a battle-ground  that  has  witnessed 
the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought.  Over  this  broad 
field  the  opposing  forces  have  ranged, 
with  here  and  again  a decisive  victory, 
fraught  with  consequences  for  all  time. 
On  the  one  side  it  has  been  a war  of 
liberation,  the  spirit  of  freejinquiry  ris- 
ing up  against  the  tyranny  of  tradition, 
the  inertia  of  the  ages.  On  the  other 
side  it  has  been  a holy  war,  the  strong 
arm  of  ecclesiastical  power,  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  oracles  of  God,  seeking  to 
crush,  with  a zeal  not  always  holy,  the 
menacing  presumptions  of  heresy. 

But  happily,  in  its  main  contentions, 
the  contest  is  practically  over.  Passions 


ai^l  prejudices  there  are  yet,  with  some 
desultory  fire  of  musketry,  but  formal 
hostilities  have  ceased.  The  task  now 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  specific 
conditions  of  peace,  and,  for  theology, 
with  the  larger  work  of  reconstruction, 
following  upon  defeat. 

The  smoke  has  lifted  sufficiently,  and 
the  field  cleared  to  view,  that  we  may 
pause  briefly  to  point  out  again  the  main 
positions  of  each  side,  the  several  crucial 
points  of  attack,  the  chain  of  breastworks 
stormed  and  never  retaken,  and  those 
defenses  that  have  proved  impregnable. 
This  will  help  us  to  a clearer  compre- 
hension of  the  relative  spheres  of  science 
and  of  religion,  and  enable  us  to  trace 
with  defter  hand  the  border  line  between 
nature  and  the  supernatural. 
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As  is  the  case  in  most  great  conflicts, 
so  in  this  the  causes  extend  far  back. 
They  seem  bound  up  with  certain 
native  characteristics  of  the  human  mind 
as  they  appear  in  the  different  stages  of 
race  development.  For  instance,  a trait 
peculiar  to  the  earlier  life  of  the  race, 
as  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  individual, 
is  that  the  sanction  for  faith  and  conduct 
comes  not  through  reason  >and  the  moral 
sense  immediately,  but  by  the  word  of 
visible  authority.  No  race  reaches  ma- 
turity before  first  passing  its  tutelage 
under  patriarch,  priest,  and  king,  whose 
word  is  law.  And  this  sway  of  authority 
extends  not  merely  to  the  outward, 
ordered  life  of  a people,  but  includes  the 
scope  of  its  thinking  as  well.  Men  be- 
lieve what  others  have  thought  out  and 
set  before  them,  the  validity  of  which 
they  are  as  likely  to  question  as  they  are 
the  authority  of  kingship  itself.  Pass- 
ing from  generation  to  generation,  these 
teachings  and  beliefs  become  traditions, 
which  gather  in  volume  with  the  cycle 
of  the  centuries,  and  become  authorita- 
tive in  proportion  to  their  age. 

It  was  such  a mass  of  tradition  that 
the  ages  of  Jewish  history  brought  down 
with  them,  increasing  with  succeeding 
generations,  until  it  had  become  a bur- 
den grievous  to  bear.  Thus  the  Phari- 
sees asked:  “ Why  walk  not  thy  disciples 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 
but  eat  bread  with  unwashen  hands?” 
In  replying,  Jesus  well  said  that  to  such 
extent  had  they  carried  the  worship  of 
tradition  that  they  had  rendered  vain 
the  word  of  God  itself. 

But  a change  was  at  hand.  The  Man 
of  Nazareth  received  his  authority  from 
a new  source;  nay,  he  turned  to  the 
original  first  source,  God  himself.  His 
directions  were  given  him,  not  by  fol- 
lowing the  weary  paths  of  rabbinical 
decisions,  but  by  immediate  revelation 
from  the  Father.  He  saw  with  open 
vision,  and  spake  as  he  saw.  His  sanc- 
tion rested  upon  the  voice  from  above. 
The  Jews,  looking  for  something  im- 
pressive, asked  for  a sign;  but  he  gave 


them  none.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
blind  saw,  that  the  lame  walked,  that 
lepers  were  cleansed,  and  that  the  poor 
had  good  news  brought  to  them;  these 
he  presented  as  his  credentials.  He 
gave  the  Jews,  further,  a criterion  of 
truth  that  was  new  to  the  world,  one 
which  it  had  been  well  if  the  world  had 
never  again  forgotten.  This  was  to  be 
the  test:  “If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his 
(God’s)  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teach- 
ing, whether  it  is  of  God,  or  whether  I 
speak  it  from  myself.” 

The  early  followers  of  Christ  did  not 
wholly  fail  to  catch  these  meanings  of 
his  teaching;  for  beginning  with  the 
great  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  that  incom- 
parable expounder  of  the  gospel  in  its 
various  phases  and  larger  bearings,  there 
was  a freedom  of  interpretation,  a lib- 
erality in  dealing  with  the  authority  of 
tradition,  a joyous  consciousness  of  the 
simplicity  and  immediateness  of  the 
knowledge  and  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ, 
that  was  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
mind  of  the  Master.  Christ  broke  down 
the  wall  of  separation  between  Jew  and 
gentile,  so  it  was  taught;  and  in  his 
death  the  inner  veil  itself  was  rent, 
giving  the  believer  immediate  access  to 
the  throne  of  grace.  Before  this  throne 
he  is  exhorted  to  come  boldly.  He  is 
exhorted  to  stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherein  Christ  made  him  free,  and  not 
to  be  again  entangled  with  the  yoke  of 
bondage. 

But  liberty  is  a blessing  which  only 
those  that  are  strong  can  stand.  With 
the  passing  of  a few  centuries  the  Church 
had  again  lapsed  into  bondage.  A body 
of  men  had  developed,  the  Church 
Fathers,  whose  word  became  authorita- 
tive. Ostensibly  it  was  the  Bible  that 
formed  the  standard  of  faith,  in  reality, 
it  was  only  the  interpretation  as  given 
it  by  the  Church  that  men  believed. 
The  veil  that  was  taken  away  in  Christ 
was  again  put  over  men’s  faces.  These 
interpretations,  zealously  prosecuted,  and 
containing  various  mystical  and  alle- 
gorical elements,  added  to  by  the  decrees 
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at  Church  councils,  at  length  formed  a 
mass  of  tradition  and  law  that  as  effectu- 
ally fettered  the  Christian  as  ever  the 
Mishnah  bound  down  the  neck  of  the 
Jew.  When  it  was  now  asked,  What  is 
the  criterion  of  truth,  and  what  shall  I 
believe?  the  answer  was  ready:  Quod 
semper,  ubique , et  ab  omnibus  creditum 
est,  what  has  always,  everywhere  and 
by  all  been  believed.  Every  avenue  of 
progress  had  now  been  closed  to  the 
human  mind.  Aside,  therefore,  from 
political  disintegrations  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  empires,  the  centuries  into 
which  the  Church  now  passed,  under 
such  a spell,  could  not  but  prove  to  be 
the  Dark  Ages  of  Christendom. 

But  the  mind  will  not  suffer  itself  to 
be  always  bound.  After  a thousand  years 
there  was  to  be  a new  day.  When 
Constantinople  fell,  her  scholars  came 
into  the  Western  Empire,  bringing  with 
them  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  classic 
literature,  which  had  long  since  been 
forgotten  here.  A new  impetus  was 
given  to  letters  and  to  the  study  of  ancient 
languages.  The  horizon  of  the  mind 
was  enlarging.  The  invention  of  print- 
ing by  movable  type  facilitated  the 
multiplication  of  books.  The  invention 
of  gunpowder  revolutionized  warfare. 
The  use  of  the  mariner’s  compass 
opened  an  era  of  adventure  upon  the 
sea,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  new 
continents.  On  every  side  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  was  stimulated.  The  Church 
herself  was  rent  by  this  new  liberty  of 
the  spirit,  a chasm  which  all  the  learn- 
ing and  all  the  constraints  of  Christian 
love,  up$to  this  present  hour,  have  not 
been  able  to  close. 

But  the  really  important  fact  of  all, 
during  this  stir  of  the  morning  hour, 
the  tingling  tales  of  discovery,  the  eager 
inquiry,  the  excitement  of  anticipation, 
modem  science  was  bora.  It  is  by 
virtue  of  this  event  that  the  period  is 
rightly  named  the  Renaissance  or  Renas- 
cence, the  new  birth;  for  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  race  was  now  bora  again. 
The  human  mind  now  struck  out  in 


Supernatural. 

new  paths.  Beliefs  now  found  a new 
sanction,  other  than  the  tradition  of  the 
Fathers,  or  the  decrees  of  Church  Coun- 
cils. Men  were  working  out  a new 
formula  which  was  to  interpret  to  them 
the  meaning  of  nature,  and  already  they 
had  begun  to  re-chart  the  maps  of 
knowledge. 

The  Church,  as  the  lawful  spouse  of 
true  learning,  naturally  did  not  take 
kindly  to  this  young  Ishmael,  and  he 
was  cast  out.  When  Roger  Bacon,  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  modern  science, 
explained,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  character  of  the  rainbow 
on  natural  grounds,  he  was  promptly 
silenced;  the  Bible,  in  Genesis,  plainly 
taught  the  origin  of  the  rainbow,  that  it 
was  set  in  the  heavens  for  a sign  that 
there  should  not  be  another  deluge. 
For  St.  Augustine  had  laid  down  his 
famous  rule,  “ that  nothing  is  to  be 
believed  except  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  since  greater  is  that  au- 
thority than  all  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind”;  and  St.  Augustine’s  thought 
dominated  the  Western  Church  for  over 
a thousand  years. 

But  the  old  pathway  to  knowledge 
was  beset  with  increasing  difficulties. 
The  very  times  conspired  to  dispute 
tradition’s  right  of  way.  The  shape  of 
the  earth,  for  instance,  had  long  been 
a subject  of  dispute.  Weighty  Biblical 
proofs  had  been  marshaled  against  the 
theory  of  its  sphericity,  and  of  its  being 
inhabited  on  the  other  side.  A Portu- 
guese navigator  settled  the  matter,  when 
in  1519  he  started  to  sail  around  the 
earth;  and  settled  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  people  lived  on  the  other  side, 
for  Magellan’s  survivors  testified  that 
they  had  looked  upon  them  with  their 
own  eyes.  The  Schoolmen  might  refuse 
to  believe,  and  the  Church  might  pro- 
nounce anathemas,  but  the  matter  was 
open  to  future  verification. 

The  race  was  coming  again  to  the 
open  vision,  especially  as  touching,  this 
time,  the  things  of  nature.  Men  began 
to  interrogate  nature,  not  through  the 
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Church  and  scholastic  philosophy,  but 
face  to  face,  receiving  their  answer  at 
first  hand.  They  found  nature  speak- 
ing a language  that  they  could  under- 
stand. In  this  new  revelation,  there- 
fore, which  has  ushered  in  the  modem 
scientific  era  of  the  world,  the  tradition 
of  the  Fathers,  this  veil  of  separation, 
has  been  done  away.  Man  stands  with 
uncovered  face  in  the  sacred  Presence. 

But  Science,  too,  was  to  bring  not  first 
peace,  but  a sword.  Aside  from  minor 
events,  three  momentous  and  decisive 
conflicts  are  on  record.  First,  in  as- 
tronomy, tradition  held  that  the  earth 
occupied  a fixed  position  in  the  center 
of  the  universe,  wim  the  luminaries,  hung 
in  the  firmament,  all  revolving  around  it. 
This  had  not  been  proven  to  be  so — 
indeed  its  proof  had  encountered  un- 
yielding obstacles,  but  it  appeared  to  be 
the  teaching  of  Scripture,  confirmed  by 
long  belief.  As  the  special  object  of 
creation  and  plan  of  redemption,  man 
could,  in  fact,  scarcely  think  otherwise 
than  that  the  earth,  as  his  abode,  should 
occupy  a central  place,  the  focus  of 
Divine  thought  and  care.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Polish  priest,  Copernicus,  with 
some  hesitation  and  delay,  put  forth  his 
book  in  1543,  on  the  movement  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  which  he  maintained 
that  the  sun  was  the  center,  and  the 
earth  one  of  the  planets  only,  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  seemed  to  be 
imperiled.  It  was  clearly  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  on  the  word  of  Scripture 
was  staked  the  veracity  of  the  Almighty. 
Protestantism  fought  for  the  faith  as 
delivered  to  the  fathers  as  stubbornly  as 
did  the  Catholic  Church.  “ Joshua  com- 
manded the  sun  to  stand  still,  not  the 
earth,”  thundered  Luther.  “Our  eyes 
are  witnesses  that  the  heavens  revolve 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,”  said 
Melanchthon,  appealing  to  common- 
sense.  Calvin  clinched  his  argument 
by  appeal  to  the  93d  Psalm:  “ The  world 
also  is  established,  that  it  cannot  be 
moved.”  It  was  probably  fortunate  for 
Copernicus  that  he  was  already  on  his 


death-bed  when  his  book  came  from  the 
press  at  Nuremberg. 

All  protestation  proved  of  but  little 
avail,  however.  Galileo’s  glass  added 
proof  to  the  statements  of  Copernicus. 
Kepler  demonstrated  the  exact  course 
of  the  planets,  and  discovered  the  law  of 
their  periodicity.  Newton  supplied  the 
final  demonstration  in  that  masterful 
generalization  which  we  know  as  the 
law  of  gravitation.  All  the  phenomena 
within  the  range  of  the  solar  system, 
including  comets,  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  portents  of  evil,  and  eclipses, 
regarded  as  a sign  of  the  grief  of  nature, 
all  had  been  brought,  at  length,  under 
the  sway  of  law.  Astronomy  became 
not  merely  a demonstrated  science,  but 
a predictive  science:  so  far  had  the 
heavens  been  cleared  of  caprice  and  of 
the  unknown.  Yet  the  foundations  of 
God  stood  secure. 

After  discovering  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  relation  to  the  sun  and 
planets,  the  next  inquiry  turned  to  the 
problem  presented  by  the  earth  itself, 
in  the  contour  of  continents,  mountains 
and  streams,  cliffs  and  chasms,  rock 
stratifications,  with  their  embedded  forms 
of  animal  life.  Fossils  were  generally 
explained  as  remains  of  animals  drowned 
in  the  Noachian  deluge,  and  distributed 
by  the  flood  over  the  earth.  Deep  can- 
yons, huge  fissures,  broken  strata  of 
rock,  these  were  attributed  to  some  un- 
known, sudden  mighty  cataclysm.  From 
a religious  standpoint,  the  entire  rough, 
seamed  face  of  the  earth,  with  its  numer- 
ous signs  of  violence,  was  ascribed  as  in 
some  sense  the  consequence  of  sin. 
“ There  were  no  earthquakes  before 
Adam’s  fall,”  John  Wesley  declared. 

But  events  had  been  gathering  for  a 
change.  In  1830  Charles  LyeU’s  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology  appeared.  This  opened 
a new  epoch,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
the  science  of  modem  geology.  Con- 
servative in  its  statement,  specific  in  its 
recital  of  observed  facts,  logical  in  its 
inferences,  the  book  showed  how  the 
present  appearance  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
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face  was  due  to  the  operation,  during 
long  ages,  of  the  same  natural  forces  that 
are  at  work  to-day. 

Tradition  rebelled  against  this  assump- 
tion of  a process  of  creation,  for  Scrip- 
ture stated  that  God  created  the  world 
“in  the  beginning,” — everything  at  once. 
Furthermore,  Lyell  asserted  that  these 
forces  must  have  operated  through  long 
ages,  many  times  longer  than  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Bible  makes  room  for. 
Investigations  in  other  fields  were  bring- 
ing corroborative  evidence.  Archeology 
discovered  in  caves  and  in  layers  of  rock 
rude  human  implements,  side  by  side 
with  skeletons  of  animals  long  extinct, 
indicating  the  existence  of  man  in  a 
previous  geological  age.  Excavations  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  revealed  that  here 
was  the  seat  of  a civilization,  with  cities 
of  hewn  stone,  already  centuries  before 
Abraham.  While  ethnology,  from  etch- 
ings of  human  features  found  on  temple 
ruins  and  exhumed  tablets,  and  from  a 
study  of  other  evidence,  pointed  out 
that  before  the  dawn  of  history  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  races  must  have  taken 
place,  and  the  various  distinctive  racial 
traits  have  become  fixed,  essentially  as 
they  are  to-day.  And  from  this  point 
backwards  it  must  have  been  ages  to  the 
beginning — the  creation. 

In  vain  did  tradition  appeal  to  the 
six  days  in  Genesis.  Proofs  supporting 
the  new  view  became  cumulative.  And 
as  the  learning  of  the  race  had,  in  a 
previous  century,  been  compelled  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  space,  so  now 
it  was  compelled  to  stake  farther  back 
the  bounds  of  time. 

The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  flushed 
as  with  new  wine,  now  turned  to  a study 
of  living  organisms.  If  the  Bible  stated 
that  God  made  them  all,  sea  animals, 
land  animals,  and  lastly  man,  science  was 
bold  enough  to  inquire.  How  ? It  looked 
for  some  rational  process  that  would  lend 
itself  to  scientific  statement  The  gen- 
eral similarity  of  plan  of  the  various 
species,  in  the  homology  of  parts  and 
functions,  had  long  impressed  men.  It 


Supernatural . 

suggested  a relationship,  back  some- 
where. There  must  be  a general  law 
or  principle — a sort  of  skeleton-key — 
which  would  open  the  way  into  the 
formal  secrets  of  the  diverse  species  as 
they  exist  to-day.  After  not  a few 
suggestions,  supported  by  more  or  less 
evidence,  of  a theory  of  development 
or  evolution,  it  remained  for  Charles 
Darwin  to  effect  a demonstration  of  the 
theory,  in  his  book.  The  Origin  of 
Species,  which  appeared  in  1859.  The 
principle  or  law  which  he  found  to 
account  for  the  variations  in  type,  he 
called  the  law  of  natural  selection. 
His  conclusions,  supported  by  an  array 
of*  proofs,  appeared  incontestable.  Thus 
was  brought  on  the  third  decisive  con- 
test between  science  and  tradition.  God 
appeared  to  have  been  bowed  out  of  the 
universe.  Science  seemed  to  have  dis- 
pensed with  His  services  in  the  work  of 
creation,  and  with  no  Adam,  no  sin  and 
no  fall,  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption 
seemed  to  be  ruled  out.  No  wonder 
men  declared  that  with  Darwinism  Chris- 
tianity would  stand  or  fall.  Yet  it 
pleased  God  that  both  should  stand. 

To  one  more  field  has  the  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  turned,  against  opposi- 
tion. The  Bible,  many  times  invoked 
in  defense  of  error,  was  now  to  be  itself 
interpreted  and  tested.  Possibly  men 
had  been  as  false  in  their  interpretation 
here  as  were  the  Schoolmen  earlier, 
when  they  discoursed  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  earth  and  sky.  The  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
encountered,  indeed,  no  fewer  obstacles 
than  did  earnest  observers  of  nature, 
earlier,  when  they  tried  to  reconcile  what 
they  saw  with  current  and  accepted 
views.  The  first  requisite  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  Bible  was  to  get  a right 
view-point,  and  a right  way  of  approach. 
How  certain  words  found  their  way  into 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  what  they 
mean,  is  no  more  directly  revealed  to 
man  than  is  the  meaning  of  the  fossils 
and  foot-prints  found  between  layers  of 
rock — the  pages  of  geological  history. 
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And  tradition  in  the  one  instance  is 
about  as  likely  to  be  reliable  as  it  is — or 
was — in  the  other.  The  inquiry  must 
be  first-hand,  and  the  deductions  care- 
fully drawn  from  observed  and  verifiable 
facts. 

First,  certain  hints  gave  a clue  which 
placed  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
at  a period  much  later  than  the  events 
it  narrates.  Statements  like  these  were 
noticed:  “The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land”  (Gen.,  12:6);  “There  arose 
not  a prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto 
Moses”  (Deut.,  34:10);  “These  are 
the  kings  that  reigned  over  Edom  be- 
fore there  reigned  any  king  over  the 
children  of  Israel”  (Gen., 36: 31).  This 
seemed  clearly  to  point  to  a writer  who 
lived  at  a time  when  Israel  had  had  a 
line  of  both  prophets  and  kings.  Again 
Moses  does  not  speak  in  the  first  person, 
as  if  he  were  himself  the  writer,  but  is 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person ; and 
Deuteronomy  speaks  of  his  death  and 
burial.  Furthermore,  among  the  his- 
torical sources  made  use  of  by  the  writer 
was  the  “Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah” 
(Num.,  21: 14);  yet  these  tales  of  battle 
must  themselves  have  been  written  after 
Moses’  time,  for  they  celebrate  the  events 
in  which  Moses  was  himself  the  chief 
actor.  The  authority  of  Moses  could 
therefore  no  longer  be  invoked  for  the 
veracity  of  the  Creation  story,  and  the 
supposedly  revealed  history  of  all  begin- 
nings. 

Further  study  of  the  text,  free  from 
the  veil  of  tradition,  revealed  certain 
repetitions  and  discrepancies  and  diver- 
sities of  style,  within  the  Pentateuch 
itself,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
composite  character  of  those  books, — 
no  fewer  than  two  separate  traditions 
being  discernible  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Creation,  the  Flood,  and  succeeding 
events.  Again,  with  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  assigned  to  Moses,  it 
was  noted  that  all  Israel  was  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  existence  of  such  a law  during 
all  the  centuries  after  Moses,  up  to  the 
exile.  The  inference  of  a post-exilic 


origin  for  this  body  of  law — the  Priest 
code — became  inevitable.  Deuteronomy, 
also  assigned  to  Moses,  was  upon  the 
same  considerations  moved  forward  to 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Bangs,  22),  the 
appearance  of  this  book  leading  to  the 
reforms  and  to  the  centralizing  of  wor- 
ship, as  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  king.  The  book  of 
Chronicle*  was  seen  to  be  a late  recast, 
in  theological  mold,  of  the  history  of 
Israel,  traced  to  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Of  these  documents  it  may  be 
said,  generally,  that  they  are  more 
faithful  as  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written,  than 
they  are  an  accurate  history  of  past 
events. 

But  we  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
particulars  here,  as  with  general  prin- 
ciples, the  getting  of  a correct  view-point, 
the  fixing  of  Biblical  bearings.  This 
study  as  a correct  method  of  approach 
to  Biblical  literature  has  been  vindi- 
cated. That  the  Bible  stands  out  as 
the  Great  Exception,  and  as  therefore 
not  amenable  to  universal  methods  of 
historical  inquiry,  this  assumption  has 
been,  among  leaders  of  thought,  ruled 
out  for  all  time.  That  contest — the 
really  crucial  contest,  has  been  decided. 
Legend  and  history,  parable  and  alle- 
gory, poetry, — all  these  are  recognized 
as  constituting  the  materials  and  forms 
of  the  literary  workmanship  of  the 
Bible.  Christianity  as  an  historical  re- 
ligion must  submit  itself  to  accepted 
canons  of  historical  interpretation.  Its 
cosmologies,  its  miracles  and  wonder- 
stories,  are  to  be  approached  as  are 
similar  narratives  in  other  religions,  and 
in  the  history  of  other  peoples.  These 
do  not  make  a religion  a “supernatural” 
religion : they  are  themselves  to  be 
accounted  for.  There  is  some  great 
principle,  or  subsoil,  out  of  which  these 
all  spring,  whether  in  or  outside  the 
Bible.  The  law  of  universality  is  inex- 
orable here.  The  wise  Christian  apolo- 
gist will  rest  the  uniqueness  and  supe- 
riority of  his  faith  less  on  any  uniqueness 
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of  its  historical  forms,  but  more  on  the 
excellence  of  its  historical  content. 

All  this  has  given  us  our  standpoint, 
and  from  here  has  shown  us  our  way  of 
approach.  While  scholars  are,  naturally 
enough,  not  at  all  points  in  agreement, 
this  difference  is  expressed  to-day  in  the 
terms,  ‘‘This  one  does  not  go  so  far” 
or  “That  one  goes  farther” ; but  all 
proceed  by  the  same  way.  Having 
received  our  directions,  therefore,  every 
one  may  become  his  own  investigator, 
make  his  own  observations,  draw  deduc- 
tions from  what  his  own  eyes  can  see. 
The  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  recently  re-affirmed,  in  planting 
itself  anew  squarely  across  the  path  of 
free  inquiry,  is  an  anachronism,  to  say 
the  least.  It  is  the  mummied  face  of 
Medievalism  projecting  itself  into  a new 
age,  in  which  the  story  of  its  unholy 
deeds  done  in  the  days  of  the  flesh  has 
already  passed  into  a tradition. 

Here  we  must  stop.  With  somewhat 
swift  strides  we  have  now  traversed 
many  fields.  But  we  wanted  to  look 
at  the  modern  scientific  method  in  its 
historical  development,  and  in  its  main 
achievements.  Furthermore,  we  have 
been  in  quest  of  the  supernatural. 
Tradition  had  said,  Lo  here!  Lo  there! 
and  eagerly,  yet  somewhat  on  our 
guard,  we  have  looked.  The  sun,  moon 
and  stars  said:  “It  is  not  in  us — all  is 
order  here.”  The  frowning  cliffs,  the 
yawning  chasms,  the  embedded,  fis- 
sured rocks,  each  spoke  back:  “It  is  not 
in  me.”  Then  we  looked  upon  the 
human  form,  walking  erect  among  the 
creeping  and  four-footed  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  here  we  confidently  expected 
to  find  the  clear  marks  of  Divine  work- 
manship. Man,  looking  upon  his  near- 
est of  kin,  and  at  his  own  hands  and 
feet,  replied:  “It  is  not  in  my  flesh.” 
Then  we  found  our  refuge  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. “Surely,”  we  said,  “here  the 
Lord  has  manifested  himself,  here  we 
shall  find  the  signs  of  the  supernatural.” 
But  not  immediately.  The  Garden  of 
Eden  said,  No:  other  nations  have  their 


own  story  of  a sinless  age,  and  of  a be- 
ginning of  evil.  It  was  not  in  the  flood, 
by  the  same  token;  nor  in  Elijah’s 
chariot,  nor  in  the  fiery  furnace,  nor  in 
the  whale.  These  and  similar  stories 
are  the  common  property  of  antiquity. 

But  by  such  blundering  we  have 
learned  much.  We  always  learn  thus. 
Like  a child  race,  we  have  looked  for 
the  supernatural  in  signs , — in  earth- 
quakes, in  eclipses,  in  the  smiting  by 
death  or  raising  to  life,  in  passings 
through  the  air,  in  mighty  wonders. 
And  having  refused  to  be  comforted, 
the  jealous  prophet  of  Jehovah  sat 
down  and  cried:  “It  is  enough : let  me 
die.”  Then  in  the  calm  that  followed  it 
came  to  man  that  not  in  the  extraor- 
dinary, but  in  the  ordinary  events  of 
nature,  here  is  God  manifested.  Not 
that  the  sun  should  stand  still,  but  that 
it  should  move — or  the  earth — and  in 
its  resistless  sweep  never  vary  by  the 
shadow  of  a turning, — these  are  the 
ways  of  the  Almighty.  In  the  regular 
habits  of  nature,  as  in  man,  rather  than 
in  her  caprices,  here  is  the  evidence  of 
the  Divine.  God  had  set  his  signs  in 
the  very  places  where  we  looked,  but  we 
did  not  recognize  them.  Science  has 
established  to  the  glory  of  God  that  his 
ways  are  orderly;  that  nature  is  trust- 
worthy and  her  answers  consistent.  On 
the  other  hand,  God  has  honored  man 
in  that  he  has  admitted  us  into  his  con- 
fidence, enabling  us  to  think  his  thoughts 
after  him. 

The  spirit  of  science,  then,  means  a 
new  approach  to  knowledge.  It  means 
a new  criterion  of  truth.  Instead  of 
the  canon  of  tradition,  “ What  has 
always,  everywhere,  and  by  all  been 
believed,”  it  says,  “What  may  always, 
everywhere,  and  by  all  be  verified”; 
for  the  laws  of  nature,  like  God,  whose 
they  are,  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  unto  the  ages.  Yes,  even  in  the 
epic  of  redemption,  the  Divine  Spirit, 
coming  into  human  life,  takes  the  form 
of  a “Servant,”  becoming  obedient  unto 
law — the  law  of  universal  necessity. 
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which  makes  this  universe  a place  of 
order,  and  gives  to  the  work  of  creation 
the  impress  of  one  Mind. 

While  science,  therefore,  may  claim 
its  rightful  domain,  it  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  its  limitations.  From 
the  notions  of  star  dust  to  the  growth  of 
the  embryo  cell,  from  the  processes  of 
the  brain  to  the  habits  of  bacterial  life, 
from  world-making  to  myth-making, — 
these  belong  to  science.  Science  studies 
forms  and  traces  processes : essences 
and  the  life  principle  it  does  not  know. 
It  explores  paths,  but  does  not  speak 
of  the  Personality  that  walks  there. 
Ultimate  plans  and  great  over-ruling 


purposes  are  not  "within  its  ken.  In  a 
limited  sense  only  is  science  knowledge. 
In  a larger  sense  it  merely  furnishes  the 
correct  materials  for  knowledge.  It  nar- 
rates; it  does  not  explain,  ultimately. 
The  processes  belong  to  science;  the 
meanings  to  philosophy;  the  realiza- 
tion— moral  meanings  made  flesh — to 
religion. 

The  supernatural,  then?  Yea,  Lord, 
nearer  than  hands  and  feet.  It  is  in  the 
beating  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  stuff  of 
the  soul. 

August  F.  Fehlandt. 

West  Salem,  Wis . 


ROOSEVELT  AS  A REACTIONIST. 


By  Geobge  Lewelltn  Rees. 


THE  GROWING  unpopularity  of 
President  Roosevelt  would  have 
been  impossible  if  he  had  carried  out 
the  reforms  which  he  has  put  only  in  his 
speeches.  These  reforms  are  so  just, 
practicable  and  imperative  that  the  great- 
est success  and  personal  glory  would 
have  followed  their  enactment.  The 
Two-cent-fare  laws  in  the  several  states 
have  on  trials  proved  their  great  prac- 
ticality;* the  Public-Service  Commis- 
sion of  New  York  has  been  such  a boon 
to  the  people  that  the  sneer  against 
visionary  reform”  is  heard  no  more. 
France  was  thankful  that  she  accepted 
the  reforms  of  the  “visionary”  Turgot. 
The  period  of  great  prosperity  in  every 
nation  has  been  the  period  when  radical 
reform  was  given  a fair  trial. 

But  Mr.  Roosevelt  chose  to  undo  with 
his  left  hand  what  he  proclaimed  with 

^Nebraska,  heavy  gain;  Union  Pacific,  heavy 
gains;  Burlington  crowded  in  the  aisles;  North- 
western, heavy  additions;  Pennsylvania,  gain  of 
$152,405;  Routing,  gain  of  $1,529,660  in  four 
months;  Minnesota,  mat  gains,  heavier  than  ever 
before.  Press  dispatches,  August  24,  1907. 


his  right.  In  the  midst  of  the  growing 
deprecation  he  has  not  a solitary  reform 
measure  that  goes  straight  to  the  life  of 
the  people  to  hold  a brief  for  him  in  the 
day  of  his  trial,  after  six  years  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  for  the 
reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  Mr. 
Roosevelt  who  said:  “Words  are  good 
when  they  are  backed  up  by  deeds,  and 
only  so,”  and  prepare  to  judge  him  in 
reference  to  this  standanl  which  he 
himself  has  set  up.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust,  however,  to  hold  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  personally  responsible 
for  the  non-enactment  of  laws,  where 
he  has  earnestly,  persistently  and  un- 
compromisingly striven  to  secure  their 
enactment.  His  weakness,  however,  has 
been  marked  in  two  directions.  In  the 
first  place,  for  the  sake  of  the  organiza- 
tion he  has  surrendered  to  the  enemy 
when  victory  was  in  his  hands  and  has 
made  compromises  with  the  anarchists 
of  privileged  wealth  when  there  was  no 
necessity  for  compromise.  In  the  sec- 
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ond  place,  he  has  time  and  again  allowed 
his  mind  to  be  diverted  from  greater 
reforms  which  he  has  advocated  and 
which  the  people  had  a right  to  believe 
he  would  have  persistently  demanded, 
knowing  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
nation  was  behind  him  and  the  public 
weal  was  to  be  conserved. 

Reform  is  impossible  when  an  execu- 
tive plays  into  the  hands  of  the  politicians. 
To  strengthen  the  “ organization* ’ is  to 
tighten  the  cordon  around  the  bull-pen 
in  which  the  people  are  coralled.  It  is 
the  most  fatuous  thing  a “reformer” 
could  do.  Napoleon  built  up  a new 
aristocracy,  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He 
said:  “Every  man  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  had  a right  to  belong  to 
tiie  new  nobility.”  But  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  recognize 
the  organization  everywhere.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  lately  to  settle  a 
patronage  dispute  between  the  senators 
from  South  Dakota  by  flipping  a coin.* 
A true  statesman  would  have  refused  to 
thus  gamble  on  appointments,  but  would 
have  insisted  on  inquiring  into  the  merits 
of  the  respective  appointees. 

But  there  is  no  known  instance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  alienating  a strong  politician 
of  his  party. 

The  future  will  wake  up  to  the  shock- 
ing, treasonable  expedient  of  peddling 
offices  for  delegates.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
farmed  out  federal  patronage  in  as 
shameful  a manner  as  the  French  Louises 
sold  the  tax-collectorships  to  the  highest 
bidders.  The  purpose  has  been  to  arti- 
ficially generate  presidential  genius  in 
Taft.  The  interminable  specifications 
would  produce  moral  tetanus.  There 
is  the  selection  of  Postmaster-General 
Hitchcock  taken  from  his  post  to 
strengthen  Taft  in  60,000  post-office 
centers.  That  the  official  carries  out  his 
oath  of  office  and  upholds  the  laws 
seems  to  be  secondary  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. The  primary  tiling  is  fidelity  to 

P ♦Press  dispatches,  especially  New  York  Timet, 
November  25, 1907. 


the  “organization.”  William  J.  Vickery 
was  taken  out  of  his  position  as  head  of 
the  po6t-office  inspectors  because  he  is 
a Fairbanks  man,  and  a Taft  supporter 
put  in.*  The  two  collectors  in  Ten- 
nessee, who  were  not  for  Taft,  were 
deposed,  and  a Mr.  Sharp  who  is  for 
Taft  appointed.!  Theodore  F.  Burton 
represents  Taft  in  Ohio  and  is  opposed 
to  Foraker.  Mr.  Roosevelt  therefore 
increases  Burton’s  power  by  endorsing 
him  against  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleve- 
land, to  overthrow  the  best  government 
ever  given  to  an  American  city.  He  has 
called  on  Taft  and  Burton  to  fill  the 
federal  vacancies  in  Ohio.! 

Of  the  twenty  Republican  district 
leaders  who  are  active  for  Taft  in  New 
York,  fifteen  hold  official  positions.  § 

The  one  thing  needed  is  a strong 
guard,  “a  black-horse  cavalry,”  of 
ultimately  sinister  import; — we  will  see 
how  this  very  guard  charges  the  peope. 
Let  one  of  the  “guard”  show  insubordi- 
nation and  off  goes  his  head.  The 
removal  of  the  internal  revenue  collector 
of  New  York  was  simply  a notice  to 
Speaker  Wordsworth  that  strict  party 
dicipline  is  expected.  The  President 
has  a record  of  placing  men  on  the 
salary  list  without  examination  not 
equaled  by  any  other.  Rough  riders 
have  rough-ridden  into  political  office 
over  all  such  low  hurdles  as  efficiency 
and  civil  service.  It  is  said  that  exam- 
inations in  southern  states  are  practi- 
cally monopolized  by  negroes  until  fed- 
eral office  in  the  south  is  looked  upon  as 
a “nigger’s”  job. || 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  conception  of  his 
first  duty  has  been  to  the  politician. 
The  Panama  canal,  for  instance,  was  the 
scene  of  an  unseemly  scramble  for 
“places.”  So  many  political  dead-heads 

♦Brooklyn  Eagle,  January  5,  1907. 
fBrooklyn  Eagle,  January  2, 1907. 

$New  York  Timet,  April  24, 1907. 

JNew  York  World, 

||Biooklyn  Eagle,  May  2, 1907. 
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flocked  there  that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens 
discharged  many  as  incompetent.  Dis- 
graceful to  re1  ate,  when  they  appealed 
direct  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
Taft  they  were  ordered  reinstated.  After 
writing  several  letters  of  protest  Engineer 
Stevens  safcLthat  if  political  control  con- 
tinued he  would  resign.  The  President 
immediately  cabled  for  his  resignation.* 
And  the  causes  assigned  by  the  news- 
pipers  for  the  resignation  of  John  F. 
Wallace,  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama 
canal,  were  Secretary  Taft’s  red  tape, 
delay  in  obtaining  supplies,  and  political 
interference.f 

No  length  is  too  far  to  go  to  endorse  the 
organization. — the  President  has  even 
winked  the  eye  at  polygamy,  as  in  the 
case  of  Smoot.  But  Smoot  is  the  organ- 
ization’s man,  and  is  endorsed  by  Sena- 
tor Hopkins  of  Utah.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
wrote  congratulations  to  Hopkins  for 
his  defense  of  Smoot.J  By  his  per- 
sonally arranging  for  the  return  of 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  to  the  Senate  Mr. 
Roosevelt  irretrievably  arrays  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  people’s  enemies, 
and  then  at  a time  when  the  people 
thought  that  they  were  well  rid  of  the 
insurance  grafter.  Depew  was  beaten 
in  the  legislative  count,  a majority  were 
for  Black.  One  midnight  an  order 
came  to  elect  Depew,  Harriman,  with 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  at  that  time 
in  close  friendship,  wanted  Depew  back. 
Platt,  whom  the  President  .has  many 
times  served  also  wanted  him  back. 
Governor  Odell  has  solemnly  declared 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  forced  the  deal  at  the 
eleventh  hour.§  Odell  was  then  at  his 
worst.  He  had  outraged  public  senti- 
ment by  acting  as  state  chairman  and 
holding  the  govemership  at  the  same 
time.  In  that  manner  he  ran  the  1900 
campaign  for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Though 

♦Press  dispatches,  especially  New  York  World, 

fNew  York  Herald,  Tuesday  after  resignation. 

{New  York  American,  August  20,  1007. 

{Editorial  in  New  York  Press. 


the  scandal  retired  him  from  political 
life  Mr.  Roosevelt  accepted  all  the  past- 
master’s  black  art  to  increase  presi- 
dential votes.  And  lest  “auld  acquain- 
tance be  forget,”  the  President  recently 
named  Odell’s  brother  Hiram  to  be 
postmaster  of  Newburg.* 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  everywhere  further 
intrenched  the  state  bosses  by  appoint- 
ing them  to  political  offices.  The  society 
of  the  future  will  look  back  upon  this 
conscienceless  policy  of  giving  office  to 
the  boss  as  a land-mark  of  former  low 
political  morals.  The  boss  of  South 
Carolina  is  John  G.  Capers.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt made  him  internal  revenue  com- 
missioner. This  strengthens  the  organ- 
ization and  puts  the  control  of  its  eighteen 
delegates  into  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  hands. 
A short  time  since  Boss  Capers  came  out 
for  Secretary  Taft,  after  the  President 
had  sent  Taft’s  manager,  Secretary  Hitch- 
cock, south  to  see  him.f  The  boss  be- 
comes an  excellent  Fouche  in  the  hands 
of  this  pseudo-Bonaparte.  It  makes 
little  difference, — either  the  boss  or  his 
proxy  obtains  the  position.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt recently  appointed  George  W.  Wan- 
maker  appraiser  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  He  is  the  organization’s  man, 
while  his  opponent  had  the  endorsement 
of  the  civic^bodies.  Senators  Platt^and 
Depew  and  other  politicians  urged  the 
appointment  of  Wanmaker,  one  of  the 
old  guard  for  fifteen  years,  and  itfwas 
done.  Wanmaker  is  for  Taft-tfk  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  appointments  in  New  York 
indicate  his  anxiety  not  so  much  to  serve 
the  people,  but  to  serve  Platt,  Depew  et 
al.  There  was  a general  demand  that 
John  C.  Davies  be  appointed  to  the 
federal  judiciary,  but  Boss  Platt  had  a 
“ safe  and  sane”  type  in  Judge  Ray,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  repudiated  boss  he 
was  appointed.  § 

♦Press  dispatches,  January  17,  1906. 

tBrooklyn  Eagle , January  5,  1908.  New  York 
World,  January  2,  1906. 

JPress  dispatches,  January  4,  1906. 
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Mr.  Roosevelt’s  autocracy  is  espe- 
cially weak  in  view  of  his  taking  the 
word  of  the  politician  every  time.  He 
would  be  an  authority  and  yet  remain 
deductive.  Napoleon  had  a more  logi- 
cal claim,  because  he  rejected  all  of  the 
“ necessary  truths”  of  the  old  regime. 
One  arises  to  true  dictatorship  through 
the  mastery  of  facts.  Before  Napoleon 
could  be  a despot  he  had  to  marshal 
regiment  upon  regiment  of  facts,  which 
none  other  could  command.  He  had 
no  proxies  in  the  “ organization”  who 
palmed  off  on  him  false  facts.  From 
a thousand  miles  from  home  he  would 
write:  “I  send  you  details  of  offenses 
committed  in  the  county  of  Herse  and 
which  you  do  not  mention  in  your 
letters  to  me.”  Again:  “Report  things 
in  their  true  colors.”  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt consults  such  decrepit  marshals  as 
the  Quays,  Paynes,  Platts,  Odells,  and 
acts  upon  their  suggestions.  Napoleon 
could  remember  a cannon  left  on  the 
Soussons  road  which  was  omitted  from 
the  reports.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  so  ig- 
norant of  the  conditions  in  the  various 
states  that  the  flipping  of  a coin  decides 
what  he  shall  do.  He  cannot  see  the 
thousand  obstacles  to  reform  which  his 
alliances  have  created  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  If  he  would  be  a Napoleon 
he  must  attain  to  vastness  through  vision. 
Take,  for  example,  his  exceeding  his 
powers  in  proclaiming  a commercial 
treaty  with  Berlin.*  Now,  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  he  has  all-knowledge  to 
warrant  such  ultra  authority;  and  yet 
I have  long  known,  in  writing  ship  news, 
that  there  is  a clause  in  the  treaty  ex- 
empting from  federal  interference  any 
criminal  or  brutal  act  upon  a seaman 
on  a German  vessel,  whether  an  American 
citizen  or  not,  whether  in  American 
waters  or  not, — a piece  of  barbarism  in 
no  other  treaty  with  us.  Now  does  not 
his  autocracy  look  foolish  ? Did  he 
know  of  this  ? If  not,  by  what  right  is 
he  an  ultra-authority  ? 

♦Special  article  in  Brooklyn  Eagle,  by  W.  C. 
Hudson,  Boston  Herald,  January  24,  1008. 


And  that  the  charmed  circle  is  com- 
plete is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the 
bosses  reciprocate.  The  bosses  do  not 
like  Bryan  or  La  Follette,  but  they 
actually  admire  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The 
boss  knows  his  own.  What  must  be 
said  is  the  especial  attraction  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  Boss  Cox  of  Cincinnati 
loves  him  ?*  What  is  there  in  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  invite  the  sincere  approba- 
tion of  Pennsylvania’s  Penrose,  of  Sen- 
ators Scott,  Elkins,  Lodge,  all  proved 
enemies  of  the  people?!  “I  have  no 
intention  of  being  an  Andrew  Jackson 
and  splitting  my  party,”  said  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. And  in  that  policy  the  bosses  say 
Amen.  The  railroad  legislators  at  Har- 
risburg, the  crowd  that  was  mixed  up  in 
the  Capitol  scandal,  endorsed  Mr.  Roose- 
velt without  a dissenting  vote  and  coupled 
the  endorsement  with  an  eulogy  of 
Penrose.J  The  railroad’s  handy  man, 
Knox,  proxy  also  for  Quay’s  successors, 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  attorney-general. 
The  organization  is  ever  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  President  for  the  organiza- 
tion. 

If  he  entertains  the  fatuous  idea  that 
he  can  obtain  reform  by  recognizing  the 
organization  the  consequent  reaction  and 
bad  government  contradict  him.  The 
previous  statement  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
undoes  with  his  left  hand  what  he  pro- 
claims with  his  right  is  carefully  weighed. 
Some  people  imagine  that  telling  nothing 
but  the  whole  truth  is  “intemperate”; 
and  put  forth  the  claim  of  “conser- 
vative” as  a cheap  bid  for  “wisdom.” 
It  is  not  a great  effort  to  see  how  endorse- 
ment of  the  organization  means  the 
destruction  of  good  government  and  the 
routing  of  the  people’s  solidarity.  The 
triumph  of  Burton  against  Johnson  in 
Cleveland,  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  desired 
for  the  sake  of  the  organization,  would 
have  set  back  progressive  government  a 
decade.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  selection  of 


♦New  York  Times,  May  8,  1987. 
t Press  dispatches,  May  4,  1907. 
JNew  York  Times , April  9, 1907. 
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the  rich,  aristocratic  and  reactionary 
Mr.  Wadsworth  as  speaker  of  the  New 
York  legislature  has  evolved  into  an 
alliance  between  the  speaker.  Senator 
Raines,  Chairman  Woodruff,  and  the 
worst  of  the  democratic  party,  as  McCar- 
ren  and  Brady,*  to  defeat  every  reform 
measure  recommended  by  Governor 
Hughes.  A psychologis  would  see  in 
Speaker  Wadsworth’s  outspokenness 
against  ballot  reform  the  quiet,  sub- 
conscious attitude  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  towards  the  measure.  At  great 
personal  effort  Mr.  Roosevelt  won  the 
Speakership  for  Wadsworth.  Ambas- 
sador Tower,  again,  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Germany  because  he  made 
a large  contribution  to  the  Republican 
campaign  fund.  Secretary  Hay  com- 
plained that  Tower  was  mediocre  and 
asked  for  his  removal.  Cortelyou,  who 
collected  funds  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  from 
the  trusts,  interceded  for  Tower,  and  he 
was  therefore  retained.!  We  can  think 
of  only  one  other  ruler  inflicting  a people 
with  an  official  chosen  for  such  aristo- 
cratic and  financial  motives — George 
IV.,  in  his  foppish  apointments  to  the 
colonies.  When  John  W.  McMackin, 
one  of  the  old  guard  of  New  York, 
failed  of  reappointment  as  State  Labor 
Commissioner  because  charges  were  pub- 
licly preferred  against  him,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt selected  him  for  consul  to  British 
Guiana.  He  used  to  be  glad  to  do  this 
kind  of  service  to  oblige  Quay,  his 
“ dear  friend,”!  as  he  called  him.  Secre- 
tary Taft  reported  that  the  charges  of 
Minister  Bowen  against  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Loomis,  of  accepting  $10,000 
from  an  asphalt  company  and  for  mulct- 
ing debts  from  Venuezuela  to  private 
parties  were  not  founded ; and  not 
being  able  to  convince  an  adamantine 
secretary  Minister  Bowen  was  removed. 
Everybodyynow  knows  that  the  charges 
were  true.r  Because  I have  often  noted 

♦PJreas  dispatches,  January  11,  1907. 

fNew  York  World. 

jNew  York  World. 


it  while  a reporter,  I know  what  a pre- 
carious thing  it  is  to  bring  up  charges 
against  a superior.  The  great  purpose 
of  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  to 
keep  the  political  rSgime  intact.  In- 
subordination and  not  wrong-doing  has 
therefore  been  the  unforgivable  sin. 

“Even  had  Mr.  Loomis  been  guilty,” 
said  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  report,  “Mr. 
Bowen’s  conduct  (of  publicly  bringing 
charges)  would  be  unpardonable.”* 

Emphasis  on  the  sin  of  insubordina- 
tion in  office  results  in  keeping  the  pri- 
vate interests  favored  intact.  Later  when 
Mr.  Loomis  was  granted  a “leave  of 
absence,”  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  though  to 
take  a still  stronger  stand  for  the  interests 
involved,  appointed  Robert  Bacon,  once 
J.  P.  Morgan’s  partner,  in  Loomis* 
place.  Boss  Platt  had  asked  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  make  this  appointment.!  It 
was  this  same  Bacon  who  afterwards  so 
flagrantly  denied  the  British  admiral’s 
insult  to  the  American  warships  at 
Kingston.  The  rSgime  in  office  is  gen- 
erally so  solid  with  the  corporate  interests 
that  when  one  steps  on  a superior  officer’s 
toes  some  corporation  feels  it  and  squeals. 
An  unpublished  case  in  point  exists  in 
the  United  States  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  for  New  York.  One  of  the  two 
inspectors  officiating  at  trials  and  hear- 
ings in  navigation  cases  has  complained 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  casefe  against 
railroads  done  with,  for  offenses  on  the 
waterways.  Formal  charges,  backed  up 
officially  by  the  Supervising  Inspector, 
were  made  by  the  lesser  of  the  two  trial 
officers  against  his  superior.  I have 
long  known  some  inside  reasons  for  the 
disasters  on  our  waterways.  But  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  insubordination  was 
again  committed  and  the  complainant 
dismissed  from  the  service  by  order  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  man,  Secretary  Straus. 
The  railroad  corporations  chuckled  with 
glee.  Their  watchword  is:  “Keep  the 
political  regime  intact,”  and  by  so  doing 

♦New  York  Sun. 
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the  “interests”  are  served  insidiously 
by  this  pseudo-reformer.  These  are  the 
segments  of  the  charmed  circle : — By 
his  solicitude  for  the  “organization” 
and  its  sentries,  the  bosses,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt keeps  the  regime  intact.  A split  in 
the  regime  would  reveal  the  Senegambian 
in  the  wood-pile,  who  employs  the  bosses 
to  hide  him.  Hence  charges  of  insubor- 
dination, or  “breach  of  discipline,” 
rank  above  treason.  There  is  an  official 
order  out  that  all  charges  must  be  made 
confidentially.  They  therefore  never  be- 
come public,  unless  given  out  by  a party 
or  society  making  them . . 

Keeping  the  political  rigime  intact 
works  in  the  interests  of  the  predatory 
wealth  every  time.  For  instance,  the 
Republican  party  of  California  belongs 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Victor 
H.  Metcalf  has  been  its  handy  man  in 
Congress  for  three  terms.  The  organi- 
zation as  proxy  for  the  corporation 
recommended  this  faithful  servant  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  To  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  organization  tjMr.  Roosevelt  put 
Metcalf  in  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  and  of  course 
under  his  regime  not  a single  indictment 
of  a “rich  malefactor”  was  possible.* 
It  is  this  same  Metcalf,  now  promoted 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  so 
zealously  defends  the  iniquitous  naval 
bureau  system,  which  “has  put  the 
American  navy  at  least  five  years  behind 
its  competitors  in  practically  all  mechani- 
cal devices.  ”f  It  was  also  this  same 
Metcalf,  this  prototype  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s mind,  who,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
issued  in  Department  Circular  No.  96, 
October,  1905,  the  severest  strictures 
upon  the  news  since  the  days  of  free 
institutions. 

Said  the  New  York  World , in  an 
editorial,  on  July  25,  1907: 

“Is  Mr.  Metcalf  qualified  to  execute 
in^its  spirit  a law  imposing  such  obliga- 

♦Editorial  in  New  York  World,  July  26,  1907. 

t Literary  Digest,  page  8,  January  4,  1908. 


tions?  Is  not  his  selection  for  such  a 
responsibility  as  gross  an  impropriety  as 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  from  the 
work  of  investigating  corporations  to 
that  of  extracting  their  fat,  or  that  of 
Mr.  Knox  from  the  task  of  prosecuting 
law-breaking  combinations  to  that  of 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  the  Senate?  Is  it  not,  like  the  ap- 
pointment of  Vice-President  Morton  of 
the  Santa  Fe  to  the  Cabinet  six  weeks 
after  his  initiation  into  the  Republican 
party,  a proof  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
definitely  surrendered  to  the  trusts  ?” 

Mr.  Corletyou,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  had  learned  about 
the  petty  sins  of  the  corporations.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  seeing  that  no  results  came, 
said:  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,”  and  promoted  him  to  be 
Chief  Fat-Fryer  during  the  campaign. 
Then  in  came  the  contributions  as 
penance  money  in  lieu  of  punishment. 
The  President  had  promised  to  not 
“run  amuck”  among  them,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  selected  their  ally, 
Metcalf,  for  Cortelyou ’s  place. 

Far  off  at  all  the  radii  of  the  periphery 
the  same  obedience  to  the  organization 
results  in  the  same  lease  of  power  to 
corrupt  influences.  Who  is  Pearl  Wight, 
for  instance,  that  he  should  be  made 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  New 
Orleans  ? He  is  the  head  of  the  Lily 
White  organization.  He  handles  hun- 
dreds of  government  contracts — one  a 
contract  for  $184,000  of  lumber  for  the 
Panama  canal.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  left 
the  selection  of  appointments  in  that 
state  to  Wight.  Now  we  have  heard 
(in  speeches  only)  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
efforts  to  preserve  the  forests.  Wight 
is  prominent  in  the  lumber  trust  of 
Louisiana,  against  which  suit  has  been 
brought  by  private  parties,  although 
the  papers  have  been  accumulating  dust 
in  a pigeon-hole  in  the  department  of 
Commerce.  Because  he  desires  to  make 
use  of  Wight  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  permitting 
the  lumber  trust  to  cut  down  timber  on 
government  reservations.  Every  sawmill 
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on  the  lands  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
spected by  agents  of  the  government. 
And  yet  die  very  names  of  these  pros- 
pective agents  are  submitted  to  Wight  of 
the  lumber  trust  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed; and  all  to  strengthen  the  rotten 
Lily  White  oiganization  and  thus  con- 
trol delegates  in  Louisiana.*  A United 
States  District  Attorney  brought  charges 
against  Senator  Borah  for  alleged  com- 
plicity in  forest  steals.  A judge  lately 
appointed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Judge 
Lewis,  dismissed  the  charges.  And  yet 
the  federal  district  attorney  who  secured 
the  indictment  of  Senator  Borah  for  al- 
leged connection  with  the  timber  land 
frauds  was  dismissed  from  office  for 
Use  majeste.f  And  again  the  interests 
rejoiced  that  the  regime  was  kept  intact 
by  plugging  this  leak  in  the  hull  of  party 
organization.  The  rSgime  is  the  im- 
pregnable square  in  which  the  “ interests  ” 
are  enclosed  and  protected  from  the 
decrepit  assaults  of  die  wild  Mamelukes, 
the  People,  outside. 

The  politico-corporation  regime  is  es- 
pecially solicitous  about  the  judiciary. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed  a federal  judge 
in  Missouri  at  die  behest  of  Senator 
Warner  and  the  oiganization,  whose 
chief  reputadon  is  for  the  non-payment 
of  his  debts  and  who  has  no  legal  or 
civic  standing.^  A judge  who  will  not 
recognize  his  own  obligations  is  of  all 
men  most  likely  to  believe  in  an  “ exempt 
class.”  The  man  whom  the  political 
bosses  serve,  the  railroad’s  attorney  and 
lobbyist,  is  recommended  by  them  for 
the  judicial  vacancy,  and  obtains  it. 
The  subterfuge  of  federal  for  state  super- 
vision ultimately  converges  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  corporation  attorneys, 
on  'their  way  to  becoming  federal  judges, 
like  Jones  and  Prichard  of  anti-two-and- 
one-half-cent-fare  fame  in  the  South. 

Another  instance  of  concomitant  bad 
government  with  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  recog- 
nition of  the  rigime  was  the  defeat  of  the 

♦New  York  World,  June  £4,  1907. 

fNew  York  Timer,  October  ft,  1907. 

{Editorial  in  CoUitfe  Weekly. 


Lincoln  Republicans  under  Stuart  in 
Pennsylvania,*  the  Augean  stable  of 
politics.  In  vain  did  the  reform  element 
turn  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a message  of 
encouragement.  No  answer:  the  party 
of  Quay  and  Capitol  scandal  was  good 
enough  for  him. 

Machine  organization  is  built  up  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  expense,  also,  of 
the  people’s  rights.  When  he  endorses 
politicians  like  Lou  Payne,  Aldrich, 
Barnes,  Black,  Odell  of  New  York,  the 
ultimate  responsibility  for  their  white- 
wash, for  instance,  of  Justice  Hooker, 
tried  under  charges  of  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion, should  fall  upon  him.  Because  of 
his  intimate  alliance  with  the  worst 
political  element  in  New  York  state, 
Platt,  Depew,  Odell  and  the  above. 
New  York  has  been  without  a decent 
reform  for  five  years,  or  until  last  spring: 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  friends  will  not  permit 
any.  And  fatuous-like,  when  reform  is 
in  sight  he  arrays  himself  against  its 
mild  sponsor,  Hughes.  It  is  significant 
that  every  official  who  has  lately  done 
something  dynamic  for  reform  has  earned 
the  ill-will  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, — Merrit,  of 
the  legislature;  Tom  Johnson,  of  Ohio; 
Senator  La  Follette,  Governor  Folk. 

All  the  rest  follows  as  an  inevitable 
consequence — no  really  vital  reform  ren- 
dered|possible  to  hold  a brief  for  him  in 
the  day  of  his  tribulation.  On  the  con- 
trary corruption  still  more  corrupt.  His 
alliance  with  the  politician  shows  that 
he  cannot  see  beyond  the  personal. 
The  first  sign  of  a weakly  despotic  nature 
is  the  dominance  of  personal  relations 
in  his  official  life.  The  general  good 
has  not  overbalanced  the  personal  favor- 
ite. In  a great  ruler  the  personal  is 
lost  to  sight.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  too 
many  confessedly  “dear  friends”  among 
the  Paynes,  Quays,  Harrimans.  His 
Justice  wears  near-visioned  spectacles. 
He  will  not  “run  amuck,”  he  said, 
which  means,  he  will  not  step  on  toes 
concealed  under  patent  leathers.  So 
he  has  left  a record  of  not  bringing  a 

♦Editorial  in  The  Abena,  January,  1906. 
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single  indictment  against <[ a “rich  male- 
factor” during  his  two  terms.*  Indeed, 
the  dominance  of  the  personal  forbids)  it. 

He  is  a very  subtle  doctor,  giving  the 
patient  sweetened  water  for  medicine. 
He  has  ever  chosen  the  flowery  path  to 
reform — which  he  now  sees  yields  no 
fruit.  The  campaign  for  the  Rate  Bill 
is  a pitiful  instance  of  the  primrose  path 
to  glory,  flowers  a-plenty,  without  puni- 
tive thorns.  He  is  a political  Burbank 
and  has  eliminated  the  thorns.  His 
federal  judiciary  dismissed  the  great 
case,  which  was  a test  of  the  law,  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  rate  dis- 
crimination.! Railroad  rates  affect  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  every  dollar  we 
spend;  the  tariff  affects  ten  cents  on 
every  dollar  we  spend.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
evelt  acquired  a great  name  as  a reformer 
along  this  easy  direction,  and  then  agreed 
to  make  his  bill  ineffectual  by  court  and 
other  provisions.  It  was  a billy-dilly 
he  wielded  over  the  trusts,  not  a sledge- 
hammer, as  the  outcry  led  one  to  believe, 
to  the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  “ criminal 
rich”  and  the  loud  applause  of  the 
gallery  gods,  who  did  not  understand  that 
the  great  god  Thor’s  hammer  was  stuffed 
with  straw.  Behind  the  scenes  he  sug- 
gests to  his  stage  managers  that  he  try 
to  heft  a heavier  weapon — the  Tariff. 
Stage-manager  Cannon  struck  it  off  the 
program  with  a blue  pencil.!  Once 
Hanna  and  a delegation  also  called  on 
him  and  said  that  the^  present  boards 
were  quite  an  attraction — soV  drop  the 
tariff.  So  he  left  the  feat  off  the  boards 
until  his  moral  muscles  should  strengthen. 
Now  he  is  considering  with  his  managers 
whether  the  poor,  decrepit  RatejBill  is 
not  too  radical,  and  this  session  may  see 
the  straw  taken  out  of  that. 

The  accident  bulletin  is  a good  gauge 
of  how  much  the  people  are  being  bene- 
fited by  railroad  legislation.  The  last 
bulletin  showed  an  increase  of  157 

♦Editorial  in  New  York  World,  December  80, 
1907. 

fPress  dispatches,  January  4,  1907. 

jNew  York  Times,  June  8,  1907. 


killed  and  6,056  injured  in  three  months* 
and  a total  of  23,063  casualties  for  the 
quarter  ending  September,  1907.* 

We  are  misguided  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  scant  reforms  made.  Not  the  least 
of  them  originated  with  the  President. 
The  late  bill  originated  with  the  Inter- 
state Law  Convention,  backed  up  by 
three  governors.!  The  Anti-Injunction 
Bill,  defeated  by  the  oiganization  he  had 
built  up,  was  the  proposition  of  Moody, 
Garfield,  and  Gompers.  The  Peace 
Conference  at  the  Hague,  like  the  Russo- 
Japanese  Peace  procedure,  were  proposed 
by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
other  bodies.!  The  great  reform  meas- 
ure that  really  brought  Mr.  Roosevelt 
into  notice  was  the  Franchise-Tax  Law 
of  New  York.  But  the  fact  is,  he  was 
hostile  to  it  in  its  early  stages,  and 
wrote  to  the  Legislature:  “I  recommend 
that  you  create  a joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  to  investigate  the 
subject  in  full  and  report  to  the  next 
legislature.”  In  other  words,  Forget  it. 
But  public  sentiment  was  at  such  a high 
pitch  that  it  meant  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
political  annihilation  to  disregard  it. 
One  month  later  he  acquiesced  and  sent 
a message  in  its  favor  to  the  legislature^ 
The  little  he  has  done  for  reform  has  ever 
been  wrung  from  him.  And  because  of 
his  instinct  to  get  into  the  limelight  he 
has  jumped  into  the  reform  yet  never 
been  the  firstrto  turn  on  the  light. 

Few  men  have  had  such  a list  of  con- 
tradictory policies  against  them.  The 
New  York  Post  once  published  a solid 
page  of  them.  Take  the  smallest  in- 
stance: Mr.  Roosevelt’s  favorite  sport 
was*  “ shooting  buffalo  and  other  big 
game.”  Yet  he  has  written  to  a society: 
“ I feel  real  and  great  interest  in  the  work 
being  done  by  the  American  Bison  Soci- 
ety to  preserve  the  buffalo.”||  Then  at 

♦New  York  Times  and  press  dispatches,  January 
22,  1908. 

fPress  dispatches. 

jNew  York  Herald, 

{John  Ford,  in  a letter  to  New  York  World,  faD 
of  1907. 

\\Country  Life  in  America,  January,  1908. 
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the  first  creak  of  the  band-wagon  he  will 
climb  down.  He  is  ever  changing  cars; 
he  is  a “ rocking-horse  crusader.”  When 
it  was  rumored  that  Morgan’s  yacht  was 
at  Oyster  Bay  during  the  campaign  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  the  most  untoward  anxiety 
denied  having  any  consultation  with  him. 
But  how  different  a few  weeks  ago  after 
the  panic.  Mr.4  Morgan  was  then  the 
man  of  the  hour,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
him  at  the  White  House  enthusiastically 
endorsing  both  him  and  Cortelyou  for 
mortgaging  the  future.  It  makes  no 
difference  what  way  the  band-wagon 
is  going,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  bound  to  be 
aboard.  He  swims  when  the  crest  is 
strong,  then  he  floats. 

Down  in  his  nature  he  is  not  for  reform 
that  counts,  else  he  would  not  have 
delivered  his  muck-rake  speech,  first  in 
private  to  a few  of  his  corporation  friends, 
then  in  public  at  their  request.  Muck- 
raking, though  as  vital  as  sanitation,  is 
not  to  his  liking  because  there  is  nothing 
spectacular  in  it.  It  is  not  the  work  of 
a gentleman,  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  once 
confessedly  aristocratic.*  He  used  often 
to  say  privately  that  reform  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  high-born  only.  What 
orchestral  crash  was  that  at  the  announce- 
ment of  the  prosecution  of  the  Tobacco 
Trust?  Receivers  to  be  appointed  “To 
take  possession  of  all  the  property,  assets, 
business  and  affairs  of  said  defendants. 
Quiet,  ye  galleries,  the  drama  may  be  a 
farce!  The  trouble  with  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
“suits”  is  they  are  quickly  out  of  style, 
and  then  consigned  to  the  wardrobe  of 
forgotten  things.  Yet  his  attorney-gen- 
eral, who  believes  in  death  for  human 
degenerates!  but  immunity  for  industrial 
degenerates  who  revert  to  the  genus 
swine,  can  ’t  find  the  papers  for  the 
dust  on  them.  In  the  meantime  the 
Tobacco  Trust  grows  so  oppressive  that 
peaceful  farmers  in  two  states  organize 
themselves  {into  “night-riders”  to  drive 

♦Letter  from  F.  H.  Johnson,  in  New  York  Times, 
November  86,  1907. 

t Literary  Digest , July  80,  1907. 

^Literary  Digest , July  80,  1907. 


the  trust  out  with  the  torch.  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  attorney-general  also  believes 
in  death  for  anarchists.  Yet,  in  the 
words  of  another,  his  official  indifference 
has  given  the  farmers  “a  deep,  dumb 
conviction  that  since  the  trust  either 
owns  the  law  or  is  beyond  its  reach,  the 
only  recourse  of  the  plain  people  is  to  be 
thus  a la,w  unto  themselves.”*  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  administration  has  been  a 
two-act  farce,  and  just  as  the  gallery 
gods  were  “beating  it”  he  announced 
that  there  would  be  no  third  act.  If  the 
Pres:dent  had  any  predilection  for  re- 
form he  would  have  removed  his  apolo- 
getic and  delinquent  attorney-general 
long  ago. 

It  was  Bonaparte  who  stood  out  for 
immunity  to  the  rebate-giving  Chicago 
& Alton  Railroad,  and  he  converted  his 
chief.  It  is  logical  for  a regime  that 
imposes  secrecy  upon  the  government’s 
relations  with  the  press  to  enter  into 
secret  promises  of  immunity  with  meat 
and  railroad  trusts.  He,  also,  is  simply 
a Baltimore  politician  who  “spent  very 
little  of  his  time  in  Washington.  . . . 
spent  only  a few  hours  a week  there.” 
Judge  McReynolds,  special  counsel  in 
the  Tobacco  Trust  prosecution,  once 
had  to  wait  a week  to  see  the  delinquent, 
and  finally  had  to  go  over  to  his  political 
center,  Baltimore.  “ He  devotes  less 
time  to  his  official  duties  than  even 
Moody.  . . . Matters  requiring  his  at- 
tention and  the  signature  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General pile  up  on  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  of  divisions  and  can  get  no  fur- 
ther. ”f  Napoleon  would  not  put  this 
extreme  descendant  of  his  even  in  his 
awkward  squad. 

Seldom  is  a pill  administered  without 
a sop  in  the  same  spoon.  Along  with 
the  announcement  of  no  criminal  prose- 
cution of  Harriman  is  another — that 
coal-carrying  roads  will  be  prosecuted.! 
Examine  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  speeches  and 
there  is  scarcely  a sentence  that  is  in- 

* Literary  Digest,  December  88,  1907. 
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tended  to  be  committal  that  is  not  capable 
of  two  meanings,  that  does  not  trail  a 
rider,  with  clahses  that  go  together  like 
two  horses,  so  that  he  can  jump  to  the 
one  when  the  other  is  lamed ; — ever 
preaching  against  the  rich  and  the  poor 
in  the  same  sentence,  yet  never  throw- 
ing his  weight  on  the  most  unequal  side. 
After  a speech  one  paper  hails  it  as  a 
new  radicalism,  and  a New  York  Times 
announces  that  he  is  sober  once  more. 
But  no  communication  that  is,  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay,  leaving  no  room  for  doubt. 

Now  all  this  requires  an  explanation. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  an  honest  man,  and  in 
private  life  a great  American.  The 
trouble  with  him  is  essentially  intel- 
lectual. He  does  not  mean  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  people’s  enemies,  but 
he  does  so,  as  actually  and  insidiously 
as  a guard  in  a beleaguered  city  is  enticed 
out  at  night  and  delivers  the  keys  to  the 
attackers.  It  is  not  “ intemperate”  to 
make  this  deduction.  Would  you  give 
a dishonest  interpretation  to  the  above 
facts  for  the  sake  of  a cheap  endorsement 
of  “conservative”?  It  is  my  feeling 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a man  of  limited 
mental  vision  who  cannot  see  logical 
consequence.  It  is  the  most  charitable 
commentary  on  the  facts.  A glance  at 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  phrenological  develop- 
ment shows  that  the  cerebrum,  the  seat 
of  prevision  and  imagination,  is  not 
highly  developed.  If,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  after  knowing  certain  facts 
about^Thomas  Paine — facts  about  his 
deep  and  great  philosophical  principles, 
of  his  God-fearing  and  God -confessing 
nature,  of  his  martydom  in  dungeons 
for  liberty — can  only  generalize  it  all 
into  the  statement  that  he  is  “a  filthy 
little  atheist,”*  we  must  assume,  to  avoid 
imbecility  ourselves , that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  a very  unenlightened,  undeveloped 
mind^that*was  fated,  sooner  or  later,  to 

+Li}e  of  Qouvcmuer  Morris , by  Roosevelt.  The 
biographer  of  Paine,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  pre- 
sented the  facts  personally  before  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
proving  the  very  opposite  of  his  fling.  Mr.  Roose- 
evdt  promised  to  make  a correction,  but  it  still 
remains  in  the  later  editions. 


involve  itself  in  hopeless  contradiction 
and  defeat  What  is  there  in  the  essen- 
tial mentality  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  invite 
the  support  of  the  Catholic  press  in  the 
last  campaign  without  an  important 
exception  ?* 

What  attraction  of  mind  was  there 
between  the  two  that  Dowie  at  Zion 
City  should  thunder  senseless  diatribes 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt  Pf 

Mediocre  alarms  when  a Mrs.  Morris 
visits  the  White  House,  and  though  a 
fine,  cultured  woman,  is  outrageously 
dragged  away  by  order  of  his  secretaries, 
for  whom  he  refused  to  apologize  ;£  his 
calling  the  wrong  men  liars  and  absolv- 
ing the  real  liars  in  society;  his  carrying 
a “gun”  in  his  hip-pockets  to  be  seen 
at  the  least  flapping  of  the  wind;§  his 
revelling  in  the  killing  of  animals;  his 
confession  of  shooting  a Spaniard  in  the 
back,  1 1 — these  are  not  traits  that  indi- 
cate a fine,  progressive  nature.  Then  his 
support  of  militarism;  his  spoken  con- 
tempt of  the  Quakers;  his  strictures  on 
cabinet  and  departmental  news ; his 
arranging  of  grim  military  welcomes 
with  500  policemen  massed  about  his 
carriage;!  *his  tearing  out  the  White 
House  so  that  scarcely  a vestige  remains 
of  its  former  simplicity  ;**  his  unprece- 
dented costly  military  suite,  with  its 
nine  officers  having  the  exclusive  func- 
tion of  being  in  attendance  on  dance 
floors  at  the  White  House,*f  reveal  what 
order  of  thought  his  mind  is  heir  to. 

In  his  choice  of  Taft  for  his  successor 
he  makes  the  final  revelation  of  the 
reactionary  cast  of  his  mind.  An  unde 
of  mine  who  represents  an  association 
of  merchants  knows  Taft  as  a man  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  assume  responsi- 
bility or  take  the  initiative.  For  a year 

♦New  York  Herald  Sunday  after  election,  1904. 

fNew  York  Hera'd,  Tuesday  before  election. 
1904. 

{See  Senator  Tillman’s  speech,  about  January 
5,  1906. 

# Press  dispatches,  June  9,  1906. 

H&r&nir’#  Magazine. 

fNew  York  World. 
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he  has  been  asked  to  take  steps  to  stop 
the  pollution  of  New  York  waters  by 
Jersey  streams  and  the  blocking  of  its 
channels.  He  has  temporized  with  the 
merchants,  doing  nothing  yet  ever  pre- 
tending he  is  going  to  do  something. 
I remember  the  tone  of  disgust  in  my 
uncle’s  words:  “I  have  no  use  for  Taft, 
for  he  is  afraid  to  act.”  There  is  nothing 
more  in  radicalism  than  individual  initia- 
tive— the  one  thing  Taft  avoids.  He  is 
well  sized  up  when  he  is  called  an  “ echo.” 
The  smiling,  genial,  glad-hand  Taft  is 
the  outer  face  of  the  apologetic,  tem- 
porizing. uninitiative  Taft.  Taft  is  the 
king’s  jester.  The  “big  stick”  in  his 
hands  will  become  a billy-dilly.  He 
loves  the  jest  so  much  that,  as  judge,  he 
ever  gave  the  corporation  the  benefit  of 
the  “joker”  in  the  bill.  He  has  also 
distributed  a few  choice  frowns,  to  wit: 
No  judge  stretched  farther  the  powers 
of  the  injunction  than  he,  when  a federal 
judge  in  Ohio.  He  rushed  to  Oklahoma 
to  tell  the  people  to  postpone  entrance 
into  the  union,  perhaps  with  the  sin- 
ister purpose  of  keeping  out  of  the  union 
a Democratic  state  until  after  the  next 


election.*  His  great  hobby  is  to  main- 
tain the  present  autocratic  power  of  the 
courts.  He  has  especially  condemned 
trial  by  jury  before  punishment  for  in- 
junction proceedings. t He  has  con- 
demned the  initiative  and  referendum. 
He  opposed  Direct-Legislation  with  Sen- 
ator Lodge.  He  discovered  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law  could  be  used 
as  a club  over  labor. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  a mere 
name,  whooped  up  by  artificial  and  for- 
tuitous means  will  ever  again  epitomize 
the  great  American  people.  The  defeat 
of  Parker  was  the  exit  of  that  regime. 
We  know  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  little 
prevision  else  he  would  see  that  Taft 
will  never  be  president.  But  we  bring 
in  Taft  to  further  reveal  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
reactionariness. 

And  now  the  charmed  circle  is  sol- 
dered: The  organization  has  been  built 
up;  the  interests  within  the  “square” 
are  intact;  the  delegates  will  be  delivered, 
and  the  interests,  main  hope,  Taft,  will 
be  nominated — and  defeated . 

George  Llewellyn  Rees. 

Brooklyn , N.  Y. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  CONCEPT  OF  DEITY. 

By  Georoe  H.  Moore. 


O PRESENT  the  Christian  Science 
concept  of  God  to  those  who 
who  have  not  come  into  touch  with  it 
through  experience,  one  must  clear  the 
ground  of  some  ideas  falsely  associated 
with  Deity,  before  he  can  point  the  way 
to  that  scientific  and  practical  under- 
standing of  His  nature  which  Christian 
Science  unfolds. 

All  Christendom  unites  in  ascribing 
to  God  the  attributes  of  omnipotence, 
omnipresence  and  omniscience.  If  all 
men  accepted  these  terms  at  their  face 
value,  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 


Christian  Scientist  to  insist  on  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  any  reality  in  matter 
or  in  evil  as  part  of  the  divine  nature, 
manifestation,  or  purpose.  Altogether 
too  well,  have  men  learned  to  take  the 
universe  as  they  find  it,  and  then  to 
adapt  their  thought  of  God  to  their  own 
chaotic  sense  of  things.  The  Christian 
Scientist  accepts  God  as  He  manifests 
Himself  in  Christian  revelation  and  then 

* Literary  Digest,  September  7,  1907. 

|He  now  comes  out  for  limitation  of  injunctions; 
but  in  the  last  six  years  has  there  not  been  enough 
of  words  without  deeds  ? 
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corrects  his  concept  of  the  universe 
accordingly;  afterwards  verifying  his 
conclusions  in  a richly  modified  expe- 
rience with  this  human  environment. 
In  short,  the  Christian  Scientist  affirms 
of  God  nearly  if  not  all  the  attributes 
enumerated  in  the  historic  Christian 
creeds,  and  then  through  thick  and 
through  thin  he  sticks  to  his  thesis.  A 
large  part  of  Christendom  likewise  de- 
clares for  the  infinite  goodness  and 
power  of  God,  and  then  vacates  its 
premise  in  order  that  it  may  make  room 
for  an  evil  presence  and  power,  an  intel- 
ligent, malevolent  and  scheming  devil. 

Christian  Scientists  are  even  reproached 
because  they  have  no  devil,  and  they  ac- 
cept the  reproach.  Yet  they  have  to 
contend  with  and  to  overcome  the  same 
apparent  evil  as  do  others.  And  the 
unquestioned  evil  in  human  passion  and 
fear,  in  sin,  disease,  and  death  may 
seem  at  times,  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  learned  not  to  fear  it,  as  horrid  and 
hydra-headed,  and  certainly  a far  more 
familiar  monster,  than  the  traditional 
devil  of  hoof  and  horn.  The  advantage 
of  the  Christian  Scientist’s  attitude  of 
thought  inheres  in  the  fact  that  he 
recognizes  evil  as  no  part  of  the  divine 
order,  and  therefore  as  having  no  more 
entity,  consistency,  reason  for  being  nor 
continuance,  than  do  the  dreadful  mon- 
sters of  a nightmare.  He  therefore  in- 
sists that  to  understand  God’s  allness 
one  must  first  abandon  all  thought  of 
evil  as  an  independent  power,  as  a de- 
generate part  of  God’s  creation,  or  as 
“good  in  the  making,”  and  relegate  it 
all — “the  devil  and  his  works” — to  the 
realm  of  illusive  phenomena,  self-evolved 
and  self-destructive.  Not  otherwise,  be 
one’s  logic  ever  so  agile,  can  the  omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent  goodness  of  God  be 
established  in  fact  or  in  faith. 

The  description  of  God  given  by  Mrs. 
Eddy,  the  Leader  of  Christian  Science, 
to  whom  every  Christian  Scientist  owes 
all  that  he  knows  of  this  truth,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


“God.  The  great  I Am;  the  all- 
knowing, all-seeing,  all-acting,  all-wise, 
all-loving,  and  eternal ; Principle;  Mind; 
Soul;  Spirit;  Life;  Truth;  Love;  all 
substance;  intelligence.”  (Science  and 
Health , p.  587.)  Elsewhere  she  speaks 
of  Him  as  the  “infinite  Father-Mother”; 
“the  universal  cause,  the  only  creator.” 
(Idem.)  By  each  of  these  terms  she 
illustrates  some  phase  of  the  divine 
nature.  Thinking  of  God  as  Principle, 
one  may  learn  of  Him  as  the  source  of 
all  true  being,  may  understand  in  a 
degree  the  invincible  integrity  and  change- 
lessness of  His  nature,  the  infinite  scope 
of  His  power,  and  also  His  nearness  in 
the  very  minutiae  of  human  life.  Think- 
ing of  Him  as  Mind,  one  divorces 
thought  from  corporeality  and  anthro- 
pomorphism, and  recognizes  infinite  per- 
sonality as  inspiration  and  origin  of  all 
wisdom,  of  all  science,  and  of  that  spir- 
itual thought  energy  which  creates  and 
sustains  man  and  the  universe.  Think 
ing  of  God  as  Spirit  and  as  substance,  one 
eliminates  matter  and  all  its  supposed 
law  and  phenomena  from  His  being 
and  His  expression  and  denies  pantheism. 
As  Father-Mother,  one  apprehends,  in  a 
measure,  His  infinite  tenderness  and 
kindly  protection.  But  the  Christian 
Scientist’s  supreme  effort  and  aspiration, 
Mrs.  Eddy  expresses  in  her  message  to  the 
Mother  Church,  June,  1901 : “ As  Chris- 
tian Scientists  you  seek  to  define  God  to 
your  own  consciousness,  by  feeling  and 
applying  the  nature  and  practical  pos- 
sibilities of  divine  Love:  to  gain  the 
absolute  and  supreme  certainty  that 
Christianity  is  now  what  Christ  Jesus 
taught  and  demonstrated — health,  holi- 
ness, immortality.” 

Humanity  is  profoundly  concerned  to 
understand  God,  and  sincere  men  wel- 
come any  and  every  ray  of  light  shed  on 
His  nature  and  His  ways.  It  is  a self- 
important  and  caviling  critic  that  will 
reject  such  illumination  because  he  con- 
ceives it  to  be  unconventional  or  without 
precedent,  because  it  is  scientific,  that  is. 
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well-ordered  and  demonstrable  and  not 
merely  intuitive  or  emotional  as  religious 
light  has  been  declared  to  be.  The 
critic  who  asserts  that  our  God  is  “no 
God,”  but  merely  a substitute  for  Deity, 
is  simply  juggling  with  words  and  calls 
for  no  answer,  except  for  the  fact  that 
thoughtless  readers  may  accept  sound 
for  sense  and  harden  their  hearts  in 
shrinking  fear  of  something  new  in 
Christian  faith.  Words  are  but  poor 
vessels  for  spiritual  truth,  though  they 
serve  as  honest  enough  instruments  for 
an  honest  thought.  To  a quibbler  they 
furnish  abundant  material  for  blinding 
both  one’s  self  and  others. 

The  one  thing  men  most  desire  to 
know  about  God  is  in  regard  to  His  atti- 
tude toward  humanity.  And  Christian 
Science  has  much  to  offer  here,  for  it  is 
practical  in  all  its  teachings  and  meets 
an  honest  searcher  always  on  the  ground 
of  his  greatest  need.  The  early  Hebrew 
corporealized  God  as  his  king  and 
avenger.  Jesus  endeavored  to  trans- 
form this  crude  thought  by  exalting  God 
as  a loving  Father  and  friend,  as  a 
guardian  presence  and  protector.  But 
Christendom  early  lost  the  love  out  of 
its  thought  of  God  by  again  personi- 
fying Him  as  magistrate  and  judge, 
and  bringing  the  race  to  His  throne  not 
as  wayward  children  craving  His  pro- 
tection, but  as  suppliant  criminals  cursed 
for  the  sin  of  a common  ancestor. 

This  error  gave  warrant  to  the  most 
cruel  dogma  in  “old  theology”  that  in- 
volved in  its  false  conception  of  divine 
judgment.  The  far-reaching  cruelty  of 
this  teaching  is  in  its  hopelessness,  in  its 
assumption  that  God’s  attitude  toward 
men,  that  is.  His  judgment  of  men,  is 
retributive  and  spectacular,  consigning 
men  to  an  irrevocable  destiny  of  bliss 
or  of  suffering  according  to  their  blind 
stumbling  or  their  palsied  indifference 
and  bravado  during  a few  ill-guided 
years.  The  fear  of  God  and  the  fear  of 
death,  which  so  harries  human  life,  find 
perfect  justification  in  this  teaching,  for 
deathly  means  to  the  individual,  who 


accepts  this  theory,  a peremptory  clos- 
ing of  all  opportunity,  and  summons 
him  to  an  ordeal  which  would  be  a 
travesty  on  justice  and  a betrayal  of  his 
legitimate  trust  in  God’s  love.  Chris- 
tian Science  destroys  this  fear  of  God 
and  fear  of  death,  by  exposing  the  falisty 
of  this  harsh  conception  of  divine  justice. 
It  teaches  that  divine  judgment  is  purely 
redemptive  and  never  retaliatory;  that 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  never  closed, 
here  or  hereafter;  and  that  death  is  but 
an  incident  of  human  belief,  utterly 
powerless  to  shut  man  out  from  God’s 
love. 

This  Love,  Christian  Science  asserts 
to  be  absolutely  irresistible  and  that  it 
cannot  by  any  means  be  deprived  of  its 
object.  It  declares  that  divine  Love 
cannot  lapse  into  indifference  or  be 
transmuted  into  vengeful  hate,  nor  can 
His  kingdom  be  divided.  As  a religious 
body,  Christian  Scientists  assume  no 
precedence  in  extolling  God’s  love  as 
comprehensive  of  all  men.  They  go 
much  further,  however,  in  asserting  that 
divine  Love  is  even  now  an  available 
human  resource,  in  which  men  may 
find  cure  for  every  ill  that  besets  their 
thought,  and  so  finds  expression  in  their 
lives. 

In  material  terms,  the  operation  of 
divine  Love  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  the  magnet,  which  attracts  to 
itself  and  endows  with  its  own  power 
particles  of  true  metal,  but  shows  neither 
attraction  nor  recognition  of  their  en- 
cumbering dust.  Hie  divine  judgment 
as  a “proclamation  of  the  right”  involves 
of  necessity  the  rejection  of  the  wrong, 
including  everything  that  would  defile  or 
distort  God’s  perfect  creation;  but  it 
rejects  no  integral  part  of  that  creation. 
Divine  judgment  separates  men  from 
sin;  and  sin  thereby  exposed  as  unreal, 
untrue,  and  having  no  part  in  God,  man, 
or  the  universe,  is  destroyed.  The  tra- 
ditional concept  of  divine  judgment 
often  tends  to  make  of  human  life  a 
daring  gamble  with  sin  and  repentance, 
based  on  the  hope  that  repentance  may 
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precede  death  and  so  cheat  sin  of  its 
penalty.  An  understanding  of  Chris- 
tian Science  quenches  the  desire  for  sin 
by  showing  that  suffering  is  concur- 
rent with  sin,  and  that  sin  invents  and 
applies  its  own  torment.  The  divine 
judgment  is  to  be  interpreted  not  so 
much  as  intervention  in  human  affairs 
to  arrest  guilt  and  to  reward  virtue,  as  it 
is  prevention,  leading  us  into  apprecia- 
tion of  God’s  kindly  provision  and  care. 
Seeking  His  ways,  one  seeks  re-adjust- 
ment of  one’s  thought  to  His  law  and  so 
finds  redemption  from  the  chaos  of 
material  and  of  evil  thinking.  Divine 
judgment  is  therefore  never  to  be  feared 
as  an  ordeal,  but  is  to  be  eagerly  antici- 
pated and  desired  as  a return  of  con- 
sciousness to  its  spiritual  birthright  and 
dominion. 

Physical  science  has  not  yet  declared 
aright  that  mysterious  force  called  gravi- 
tation which  holds  the  earth  to  its  orbit 
and  maintains  its  rhythm  with  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  The  best  that  man  has 
yet  done  is  to  stand  in  awe  of  the  mar- 
velous reach  of  its  power  and  to  rest  in 
its  security.  But  the  astronomer’s  story 
of  the  evolution  and  control  of  the  physi- 
cal universe  through  the  operation  of 
omnipresent  force,  is  but  a poorly 
worded  interpretation  of  the  all-encir- 
cling unity  and  power  of  divine  Prin- 
ciple, which  holds  not  only  the  stars  to 
their  courses,  but  guarantees  to  all  God’s 
ideas  their  security  in  His  love  and  care. 
This  ever-present  love  manifests  itself 
in  ever  new  avenues  of  light,  revealing 
His  power  in  a multitude  of  ways, 
according  to  the  impulses  of  humanity’s 


varied  needs.  To  the  Christian  Scientist, 
God  is  in  very  deed  a guardian  presence, 
satisfying  every  human  need,  filling 
thought  with  confidence  and  good  cheer, 
and  opening  up  a vista  of  spiritual 
understanding  and  dominion  which  is 
without  parallel  and  without  limit. 

The  Christian  Science  concept  of  God 
is  scientific,  because  within  the  ever- 
widening  range  of  human  experience  it 
is  verifiably  true;  because  it  is  M well- 
ordered  knowledge”  gained  through  in- 
telligent appeal  to  Principle;  and  be- 
cause it  robs  error  of  its  seeming  reality 
and  assumed  power.  As  individual 
thought  broadens  to  grasp  the  majestic 
sweep  of  divine  revelation,  and  as  thereby, 
human  consciousness  more  and  more 
closely  reflects  the  divine,  the  true  con- 
cept of  God,  that  is  of  life,  directly  and 
inevitably  manifests  itself  in  more  orderly, 
more  sane,  more  healthful  and  more  effi- 
cient living.  The  practical  efficacy  of  the 
teachings  of  Christian  Science  is  the 
sufficient  confirmation  of  their  truth, 
and  of  its  discoverer’s  secure  place  in 
history  as  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
benefactors. 

Human  theories  may  continue  to  come 
and  go.  Human  philosophies  may  con- 
tinue to  battle  among  themselves  for  a 
supremacy  which  can  never  be  won. 
The  only  unity  of  thought  possible  to 
mankind  is  the  unity  already  existing 
in  the  divine  Mind.  As  the  years  go  on 
all  humanly  evolved  systems  of  thought 
must  lay  down  their  arms  before  divine 
revelation,  the  one  unerring  source  of 
truth.  George  H.  Moore. 

AUston , Mass. 
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By  William  Thum. 


MATERIAL,  intellectual,  and  spir- 
itual progress  depends  upon  the 
bodily  health  of  die  individual,  upon  his 
memory,  his  power  to  reason,  and  his 
accumulation  of  interesting  and  valu- 
able knowledge.  It  is  the  generally 
accepted  belief  that  the  reform  agencies 
of  the  day  can  hope  for  success  only 
through  the  further  development  of  these 
qualities  in  the  individual ; without  their 
further  development,  advancement  in 
wisdom  becomes  impossible. 

A store  of  valuable  knowledge  neces- 
sarily includes  a fair  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  health,  and  the  process  of 
accumulating  this  store,  best  develops 
the  memory  and  the  reasoning  power. 
So-called  primary  knowledge  is  almost 
universally  distributed,  but  the  so-called 
secondary  knowledge  is  enjoyed  by  com- 
paratively few.  Although  without  the 
primaiy  there  could  be  no  secondary 
knowledge,  it  is  upon  the  latter  that  we 
directly  depend  for  advancement  in 
wisdom.  It  is  only  through  a further 
advance  in  popular  wisdom  that  the 
present  and  future  problems  of  humanity 
can  be  satisfactorily  met,  so  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  every  available 
young  person  should  receive  a secondary 
or  High-School  education. 

At  the  present  time,  most  of  us  obtain 
what  secondary  education  we  may  pos- 
sess through  observation  and  raiding, 
without  guidance  or  system;  and  we 
gain  this  at  a later  period  in  life  than  it 
should  be  gained.  When  one  considers 
that  in  well  managed  high  schools  the 
teaching  is  done  by  specially  trained 
instructors  in  subjects  selected  by  expe- 
rienced educators  and  that  these  subjects 
are  treated  according  to  their  relative 
importance  in  the  student’s  development. 


it  is  evident  that  the  usual  random 
studying  is  of  little  value  when  com- 
pared with  systematic  high  school  train- 
ing given  at  the  most  suitable  age. 

The  greatest  hope  for  the  future  lies 
in  inducing  every  capable  young  person 
to  graduate  from  some  thorough  high 
school.  The  accomplishment  of  this  is 
the  problem  that  outweighs  all  other 
reform  problems,  for  as  just  intimated, 
the  final  solution  of  any  reform  problem 
depends  on  the  wisdom  of  the  individual 
citizen,  and  without  an  early  secondary 
education  growth  in  wisdom  is  seriously 
and  permanently  retarded. 

In  trying  to  solve  the  problem  under 
discussion,  one  of  the  principal  points 
to  consider  is  the  obtaining  of  means 
necessary  to  build  and  maintain  so 
large  a number  of  high  schools  as  would 
be  required  to  accommodate  practically 
every  individual  during  the  high  school 
period  of  life.  The  public  could  do 
this  if  it  were  determined  to  do  so,  but 
the  taxes  would  have  to  be  increased, 
and  they  would  become  a hardship  in 
many  more  instances  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  addition  to  the  means  re- 
quired for  the  building  and  operation  of 
the  schools,  means  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  the  full  or  partial  mainte- 
nance of  all  students  whose  parents 
could  not  fully  maintain  their  children 
through  a high  school  course.  Under 
present  economic  conditions  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  public  to  furnish  this 
maintenance,  and  even  if  this  were  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  most  harmfuj. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  public 
build  and  equip  the  high  schools,  put 
them  in  operation,  and  then  let  the 
students  themselves  pay  the  running 
expenses.  This  plan  would  be  easy  for 
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the  public  and  good  for  the  students. 
As  it  is  evident  that  the  high  school 
students  who  could  not  or  would  not 
be  maintained  by  their  friends  must 
provide  their  own  maintenance,  the 
question  of  how  to  supply  the  students 
with  remunerative  employment  becomes 
a paramount  one. 

One  object  of  this  article  is  to  make  a 
specific  suggestion  for  the  employment 
of  young  women  students.  We  are  told 
that  many  organized  plans  to  supply 
students  with  employment  for  full  self- 
support  have  been  tried,  and  that  all 
have  failed.  This,  however,  should  be 
no  reason  for  discouragement.  So  im- 
portant is  the  problem  that  a score  or 
more  of  experiments,  all  unsuccessful, 
might  be  considered  profitable  if  they 
should  lead  finally  to  the  discovery  of  a 
practicable  method  for  a better  distribu- 
tion of  secondary  education.  One  of 
the  successful  efforts  to  train  in  good 
citizenship  is  that  seen  in  the  George 
Junior  Republic.  And  the  plan,  a Ida 
as  it  is  to  that  for  a manufacturing  works 
high  school,  would  promise  equal  or 
greater  success  for  die  latter  school ; 
there  would  be  fewer  difficulties  en- 
countered in  establishing  a manufactur- 
ing works  high  school  as  the  ages  and 
previous  training  of  the  children  in  a 
George  Junior  Republic  would  make 
the  problem  simpler  of  solution. 

Among  many  industries  with  which 
the  experiment  might  be  tried,  a prac- 
tical one  would  probably  be  found  in 
knitting  works  for  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s underwear,  as  this  seems  to  be  an 
industry  especially  adapted  for  the  em- 
ployment of  young  women  students. 
Any  standard  article  that  can  be  manu- 
factured under  healthful  conditions,  and 
for  the  making  of  which  adequate  re- 
muneration can  be  given,  would  answer 
the  purpose. 

A high  school  that  could  properly  be 
called  a manufacturing  works  high 
school  and  a knitting  works  might  be 
operated  conjointly  on  lines  similar  to 
those  suggested  for  the  joint  operation 


of  public  works  and  high  schools  in  an 
article  published  in  The  Arena  of 
December,  1907,  entitled  “Public  Works 
High  Schools.”  As  far  as  that  article 
is  applicable  to  the  present  subject,  we 
shall  borrow  from  it  and  make  altera- 
tions to  fit  the  present  case.  The  public 
works  high  school  is  best  suited  for 
young  men,  while  the  present  suggestion 
is  for  the  education  and  employment  of 
young  women. 

Most  young  women  of  sixteen  years 
or  over  would  be  benefited  by  earning 
their  living  and  education,  if  the  work  is 
within  reason  and  also  instructive. 

“The  legal  time  for  attendance  in 
this  school  should  extend  over  a period 
of  eight  years,  anywhere  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-eight.  The 
public  would  be  expected  to  provide 
only  grounds,  buildings,  and  initial  ex- 
penses, and  then  exercise  general  super- 
vision over  the  schools;  the  students 
themselves  would  be  obliged  to  earn  and 
pay  all  operating  expenses  of  the  schools, 
once  they  are  in  good  running  order.” 
In  the  case  of  young  women  a maximum 
age  of  twenty-four  years  would  probably 
be  sufficient. 

The  most  feasible  program  for  work 
and  school  attendance  for  self-support- 
ing students  would  require  the  alternating 
of  work  and  study  every  half-day.  One- 
half  of  the  students  in  each  high  school 
grade  would  attend  school  three  hours 
in  the  forenoon  and  work  for  wages  five 
hours  in  the  afternoon;  with  the  other 
half,  the  time  of  work  and  study  would 
be  reversed.  Some  prominent  educators 
are  confident  that  six  years  of  this  half- 
time school  attendance  would  be  ample 
in  which  to  complete  what  at  present 
constitutes  a four  years’  high  school 
course.  The  more  mature  years  that 
would  be  brought  into  the  latter  part  of 
the  course;  the  presumably  better  health, 
due  to  the  intermissions  occupied  by 
work;  the  better  assimilation  of  the 
studies  due  to  the  more  deliberate  pro- 
gress of  the  entire  course,  all  would  make 
it  possible  to  take  a regular  four  years’ 
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course  in  six  half-time  years.  We  shall 
here  assume  that  such  is  the  case. 

44  It  is  evident  that  the  study  program 
of  a high  school  for  self-supporting 
students  would  have  to  differ  from  that 
of  the  present  high  school  mainly  in 
that  each  morning  program  of  study 
would  have  to  be  repeated  with  the 
other  set  of  students  in  the  afternoon.” 
The  program  of  the  school  could  be  so 
arranged  that  full-time  pupils  could  have 
full-day  sessions  by  attending  the  first 
half  of  a grade  in  the  forenoon  and  the 
second  half  in  the  afternoon.  Regard- 
less of  best  results,  parents  will,  no 
doubt,  always  support  their  daughters 
in  high  school  just  as  many  years  as  they 
can  afford  to  do  so.  The  student  that 
attends  school  full  time  during  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  would  ordi- 
narily pass  the  tenth  grade  at  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  if,  after  that,  she  attends 
only  in  half-day  session,  she  would  re- 
quire three  years  more  to  graduate,  and 
would  be  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
young  woman  who  enters  the  ninth 
grade  at  sixteen  and  goes  through  all 
die  grades  on  a half-time  schedule  would 
graduate  at  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Much  the  larger  number  of  the  young 
women  would  graduate  at  twenty-two 
or  younger.  Those  who  by  actual  expe- 
rience learn  the  lesson  of  full  self-support 
and  all  that  necessarily  goes  with  it, 
would  be  certain  to  gain  much  more 
from  the  school  course  than  would  the 
other  students. 

In  the  article  from  which  we  quote,  an 
imaginary  water-works  operated  by  self- 
supporting  students  is  described.  In 
die  description  of  this  water-works  a 
(dan  is  given  for  an  annual  change  of 
employment  for  the  student  workers. 
This  change  of  work  was  suggested 
partly  to  avoid  monotony,  but  prin- 
cipally to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
entire  operation  of  the  'business  from 
janitor  up  to  manager.  This  changing 
of  work,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made  to 
apply,  might  be  profitably  adopted  in 
the  knitting  works.  The  education  of 


several  years  duration  obtained  from  a 
complete  and  thorough  working  study 
of  a knitting  works  or  of  any  other 
business  is  most  valuable  and  interesting. 
Such  a complete  knowledge  of  any  manu- 
facturing business  is  rare,  and  few  can 
fully  appreciate  its  value.  The  student 
workers  would  all  become  well  informed 
in  business  methods,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  experiences  of  such  a course 
would,  in  later  life,  aid  greatly  in  every 
cooperative  effort  of  whatever  nature. 

Many  believe  that  young  women  under 
twenty  years  of  age  would  not  render 
adequate  service  to  deserve  wages  neces- 
sary for  self-support.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  students  would  be  young 
women  who  would  be  willing  to  work  for 
an  education  and  who  would  be  chosen 
on  account  of  special  ability.  After 
once  the  operating  methods  were  well 
established,  we  would  find  that  these 
self-supporting  young  women  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-four  years  of  age,  could 
do  not  only  the  manual  but  much  of  the 
managerial  labor  in  as  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  it  is  done  in  the  best  works 
at  the  present  time.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
the  knjjtting  works  would,  as  the  name  of 
the  school  implies,  become  a part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  manufacturing  works 
high  school.  This  would  put  every  part 
of  the  operation  of  the  works  under  the 
observation  of  the  entire  school,  both 
students  and  instructors. 

The  works  would  in  all  probability 
be  owned  b$  some  voluntaiy  association 
of  public-spirited  citizens,  who  would 
not  operate  them  for  profit  other  than 
a moderate  and  fixed  interest  profit. 
This  voluntaiy  association  of  citizens 
would  require  that  full  and  clear  business 
reports  be  issued  to  the  general  public 
at  regular  intervals.  These  reports  and 
tiie  actual  bookkeeping  could  be  made 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  book- 
keeping classes  in  the  school.  In  this 
way  the  general  public,  the  instructors 
and  the  students  would  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  busi- 
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ness,  and  this  publicity  would  tend  to 
increase  the  efficiency  in  the  works. 

A general  introduction  of  half-time 
employment  for  self-supporting  students 
would  be  a boon  to  parents  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a secondary  education, 
yet  cannot  pay  the  required  schooling 
for  their  daughters.  As  a general  rule, 
a self-earned  secondary  education  is  far 
better  than  one  paid  for  by  others,  be- 
cause the  self-supporting  student  learns 
how  to  study,  earn,  save,  spend,  and 
live.  Learning  these  things  well,  more 
than  repays  her  for  any  extra  time  re- 
quired to  finish  the  course. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
great  benefit  to  humanity  if  the  number 
of  mothers  who  are  thorough  high  school 
graduates  could  be  increased  but  two 
or  three  fold.  This  would  be  especially 
true  if  all  future  high  schools  for  girls 
would  give  courses  in  domestic  science, 
nursing,  and  motherhood.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  graduates  due  to  the 
system  for  self-support  would  consist  of 
just  those  whom  Nature  would  choose 
as  the  most  desirable  mothers. 

Young  women  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
who  are  selected  for  ability  above  the 
average,  could  earn  enough  in  five  hours 
at  the  knitting  works  to  pay  their  per- 
sonal expenses  and  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  running  expenses  of  the 
school.  The  young  women  under  dis- 
cussion would  be  willing  to  live  simply, 
and  one  dollar  a day  could  be  made  to 
answer,  if  a supply  of  clothing,  the 
lighter  room  furnishings,  and  about 
$25.00  for  books  and  emergency  were  on 
hand.  An  energetic,  capable  young 
woman  who  tries  to  do  her  best  ought 
to  be  paid  enough  for  five  hours  of 
labor  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  one  day  of  such  simple 
living.  If  she  is  not  paid  that  much, 
others  are  living  off  her  efforts.  At  the 
present  time  file  women  workers  in 
privately-owned  knitting  works  are  not 
paid  twenty  cents  per  hour,  and  the 
established  prices  for  knit  goods  may 
forestall  wages  at  that  rate.  The  stu- 


dents’ knitting  works  would  be  required 
to  yield  only  a moderate  profit  and  file 
student  workers  would,  no  doubt,  show 
greater  average  efficiency  than  do  pres- 
ent workers,  so  it  might  be  possible  for 
a students’  knitting  works  to  sell  its 
goods  as  cheaply  as  the  same  goods  are 
now  being  sold.  As  is  shown  in  the 
article  on  public  works  high  schools 
before  referred  to,  the  effect  of  student 
workers  on  the  general  labor  market 
would  be  in  no  way  depressing.  * ► $1 

Some  believe  that  five  hours  of  daily 
work  and  three  hours  of  school  attendance 
would  result  in  physical  injury  to  many 
young  women,  but  actual  experience 
indicates  the  contrary.  Whether  it  would 
be  injurious  or  not,  it  would  be  less  in- 
jurious than  eight  or  ten  hours  of  daily 
work  such  as  those  who  would  consti- 
tute the  greater  number  of  the  self- 
supporting  students  now  have  to  do,  as 
the  work  and  surroundings  in  a students1 
works  would  probably  be  more  healthful 
and  pleasant  than  those  of  the  average 
private  factory. 

We  wish  to  make  a specific  suggestion 
for  the  creating  of  a students’  knitting 
works.  Let  the  National  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  appoint  a committee  to 
investigate  the  knitting  works  business. 
If  this  business  appears  to  be  well  suited 
for  a students’  works,  have  the  committee 
make  a detailed  report  of  the  entire 
business.  This  report  should  include 
every  item  of  expense  and  income  in  the 
operation  of  the  business,  detailed  draw- 
ings of  buildings  and  machineiy,  and  a 
commercial,  practical,  and  scientific  de- 
scription of  the  raw  material  required. 
The  report  should  give  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a knitting  plant  of  the  desired 
size,  also  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
buildings  for  dormitory,  restaurant,  and 
high  school.  In  making  this  report, 
the  committee  might  profitably  use  sev- 
eral years  of  time.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
necessary  that  the  committee  confine 
itself  to  knitting  works,  these  are  sug- 
gested here  merely  as  a possibility. 

The  mode  of  management  under  which 
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the  works  is  to  be  operated  until  expe- 
rience teaches  better  ways,  should  also 
be  determined  at  this  time.  One  of  the 
foremost  essentials  for  success  in  any 
plan  for  a school  of  self-supporting 
students,  is  that  the  applicants  for  work 
be  given  perference  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  order  of  their  ability  and  char- 
acter, as  shown  by  previous  standing 
in  school.  Such  a preference  is  only 
fair,  and  it  encourages  the  less  capable 
to  do  their  best.  Let  us  suggest  a 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  three 
members  chosen  by  the  Woman’s  Clubs; 
let  there  be  added  to  this  board  twenty 
student  directors  chosen  by  the  student 
body,  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
grades.  Each  student  director  should 
have  one  tenth  the  voting  power  of  each 
director  chosen  by  the  Women’s  Clubs. 
A special  state  law  might  have  to  be 
enacted  sanctioning  such  a board  of 

directors.  ™ 

Let  us  assume  that  the  report  will 
show  that  one  dollar  per  day  can  be  paid 
capable  young  women.  In  a short  time 
economies  could  be  introduced  into  the 
operation  of  the  works  which  would 
permit  giving  a second  year  student 
$1.05,  a third  year  student  $1.10,  thus 
advancing  the  daily  wages  five  cents  for 
each  year  of  experience  that  the  student 
gains.  The  daily  wages  for  each  of  the 
six  years  respectively  would  therefore 
be  $1.00,  $1.05,  $1.10,  $1.15,  $1.20,  $1.25 


making  an  average  of  $1.12j.  All  wages 
over  the  $1.00  per  day  could  be  saved  by 
the  student  until  graduation.  A stu- 
dent working  three  hundred  days  per 
year  for  six  years  could  in  this  way 
accumulate  $225.00.  In  voting  for  stu- 
dent directors,  the  individual  student 
might  be  given  voting  power  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  she  had  served, 
as  the  length  of  servipe  would,  in  a way, 
be  a measure  of  her  experience  in  the 
business. 

Another  important  step  for  the  com- 
mittee to  take  would  be  to  obtain  the 
pledge  of  a sufficient  number  of  the 
members  of  the  Women’s  Clubs  to  buy 
their  knitted  goods  from  the  student 
works,  provided  that  the  quality  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  factories  and 
that  the  prices  are  not  more  in  excess  of 
market  prices  than  fair  wages  might 
make  necessary.  Investigation  may  show 
that  students’  knitting  works  could  pro- 
duce underwear  at  less  than  present 
ruling  prices.  These  and  other  prelimi- 
naries being  accomplished,  a stock  com- 
pany for  the  required  amount  might  be 
formed,  possibly  for  $250,000,  and  the 
by-laws  framed  to  make  possible  the 
desired  mode  of  management.  Should 
the  experiment  finally  prove  successful, 
students’  works  and  manufacturing  works 
high  schools  of  various  kinds  could  be  in- 
troduced into  every  city  of  sufficient  size. 

““"^William  Thum 
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IN  HIS  annual  message  (of  1904)"  to 
the  Congress  of  eighty  odd  millions 
of  Americans,  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  trust  problem  and  showed 


the  way  to  a wise,  lawful  and  feasible 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  burning 
questions  of  our  day. 

There  are  five  important  texts  in  this 
valuable  sermon  on  corporations,  and 
every  citizen  whose  patriotism  is  stronger 
than  his  pocketbookism,  whose  mind  is 
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not  mortgaged  to  some  corporate  interest, 
and  who  has  the  wit  and  courage  to 
think  for  himself,  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider them  in  order,  and  to  make  his  own 
comments  and  deductions;  for  the  Na- 
tion’s security,  honor  and  life  are  men- 
aced by  those  to  whom  she  has  given 
great  rewards,  the  foes  in  her  own 
household. 

Says  the  President  in  Text  I: — “ When 
we  come  to  deal  with  great  corporations 
the  need  for  the  Government  to  act 
directly  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
labor,  because  great  corporations  qan 
become  such  only  by  engaging  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  inter-state  commerce 
is  peculiarly  die  field  of  the  General 
Government.  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
expect  to  eliminate  the  abuses  in  great 
corporations  by  State  action.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  patient  with  an  argument  that 
such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  States, 
because  more  than  one  State  pursues  the 
policy  of  creating  on  easy  terms  corpora- 
tions which  are  never  operated  within 
that  State  at  all,  but  in  other  States  whose 
laws  they  ignore.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment alone  can  deal  adequately  with 
these  great  corporations.” 

If  “ inter-state  commerce  is  peculiarly 
the  field  of  the  General  Government” 
(and  it  is , the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding), 
then  any  corporation  doing  business  in 
that  field  is  a national  trespasser  and  is 
lawfully  amenable  to  prosecution,  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  confiscation  of  its 
illegally  acquired  property.  It  is,  in- 
deed, absurd  to  expect  that  corporate 
abuse  can  or  will  be  eliminated  by  State 
action,  for  not  only  is  the  average  State 
wax  in  the  hands  of  corporations,  but 
the  State  can  usually  reach  merely  one 
tentacle  of  the  enormous  body  whose 
lair  and  home-office  are  elsewhere.  The 
man  or  corporation  that  “ ignores”  law, 
is  a law-breaker,  is  living  in  lawlessness 
and  is  an  anarchist  within  the  meaning 
of  the  word  as  commonly  used. 

National  Governments  have,  here- 


tofore, “dealt  adequately”  with  certain 
great  corporations  by  the  simple,  common- 
sense  methods  of  absorption  and  nation- 
alization. The  treatment  that  cured 
one  set  of  ills  in  the  body  politic  will 
cure  simular  ones. 

Measured  in  terms  of  the  world’s  life, 
it  is  not  so  long  ago  that  individuals  and 
private  corporations  raised  and  maintained 
armies  and  navies,  and  levied  inter-state 
war;  but  the  State  became  convinced 
that  this  was  a dangerous  power  to  give 
to  citizens,  as  it  led  to  anarchy,  so  nations 
sensibly  assumed  charge  of  the  military 
and  naval  establishments.  Neither  is  it 
so  long  ago  that  individuals,  rejoicing  in 
“ initiative”  and  “enterprise,”  collected 
the  taxes  of  nations,  owned  and  operated 
toll-roads  and  bridges,  carried  the  mails, 
held  property  in  mankind,  and  exercised 
powers  of  life  and  death;  but  the  State 
properly  concluded  that  these  privileges 
and  “vested  rights”  were  unsafe  in 
irresponsible  hands,  so  it  emancipated 
the  black  slaves,  and  made  national 
trusts  of  the  other  matters,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  “life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.”  No  one  but  a lunatic,  a 
“frenzied  financier”  or  the  reincarnation 
of  a “ robber  Baron”  would  care  to  go 
back  to  those  “good  old  times.”  There 
are  some  of  us,  thank  God!  besides  the 
President,  who  see  plainly  the  evils  of 
our  own  time,  and  long  with  heavy, 
loyal  hearts  to  rid  the  Great  Republic  of 
them. 

Says  the  President  in  Text  II: — “ The 
American  people  need  to  continue  to 
show  the  very  qualities  that  they  have 
shown — that  is,  moderation,  good  sense, 
the  earnest  desire  to  avoid  doing  any 
damage,  and  yet  the  quiet  determina- 
tion to  proceed,  step  by  step,  without 
halt  and  without  hurry,  in  eliminating, 
or  at  least  minimizing,  whatever  of  mis- 
chief there  is  to  inter-state  commerce  in 
the  conduct  of  the  great  corporations.” 

The  American  people  have  charge  of 
this  trust  matter,  and  they  have  the 
power,  as  they  evidently  have  the  will. 
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to  deal  with  it.  That  they  will  “pro- 
ceed decently  and  in  order”  is  hoped 
and  believed,  but  that  they  will  be  inex- 
orable is  a certainty  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chief  Executive  and  of  every  other 
sensible  citizen. 

No  damage  could  or  would  be  done 
by  the  government  regulation,  control 
and  ultimate  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties, which  as  at  present  mismanaged 
are  a source  of  lawlessness,  corruption 
and  national  danger;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, great  good  would  result  to  the 
people,  the  Government  and  the  corpora- 
tions themselves,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
be  stably,  honestly  and  lawfully  admin- 
istered, their  officers  would  become  hon- 
ored and  trusted  public  servants,  instead 
of  being  in  the  category  of  “ the  crim- 
nally  rich,”  and  their  “securities”  could 
not  be  gambled  in,  and  would  become 
as  safe  an  investment  for  the  earnings  and 
savings  of  the  people  as  government 
bonds. 

Almost  any  “mischief”  may  be  “min- 
imized,” but  if  it  can  be  entirely  “elimi- 
nated” it  should  be  done,  for  no  sane 
nation  or  individual  wants  to  endure  an 
01  that  can  be  cured.  If  there  be  ways 
of  curing  the  trust  disease  other  than  by 
National  absorption  or  by  organized 
labor  building  up  one  lawful,  competi- 
tive organization  which,  by  the  approved 
business  methods  of  individual  saving 
and  collective  buying,  should  and  would 
become  the  final  source  and  reservoir  of 
all  capital,  I am  free  to  confess  I do  not 
know  them,  and,  so  far,  I have  met  no 
king  of  high  finance  or  captain  of  in- 
dustry who  could  or  would  show  me  such 
ways. 

Says  the  President  in  Text  III: — 
“Great  corporations  are  necessary,  and 
only  men  of  great  and  singular  mental 
power  can  manage  such  corporations 
successfully,  and  such  men  must  have 
great  rewards.  But  these  corporations 
should  be  managed  with  due  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  public  as  a whole. 
Where  this  canjbe  done  under  the  present 


laws  it  must  be  done.J|Where  these 
laws  come  short,  others  should  be  en- 
acted to  supplement  them.” 

As  the  great  corporations,  acting  in 
obedience  to  economic  necessity  (which 
knows  no  law),  absorbed  by  “benevo- 
lent assimilation”  the  lesser  ones,  so 
shall  and  should  the  great  corporation 
known  as  the  United  States  of  America, 
acting  in  obedience  to  National  economic, 
industrial  and  financial  necessity,  and  in 
the  interest  of  Justice,  Law,  Order, 
Patriotism,  Economy  and  Public  Welfare 
absorb  these  watery  masses  of  undi- 
gested insecurities.  And  this  final  cor- 
poration would  be  “managed  with  due 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  public  as  a 
whole”;  for  it  would  be  public  property, 
and  people,  individually  and  collectively, 
are  somewhat  prone  to  safeguard  their 
own  property.  E 

The  United  States  Post-Office,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  “business  enterprises0 
of  the  world,  is  not  permitted  to  “ inflate” 
or  “depreciate”  stock,  “wreck”  proper- 
ties, give  “private  rebates,”  charge  a 
tariff  of  “all  the  traffic  will  bear,”  or 
assign  million-dollar  salaries  to  its  “gen- 
eral managers;”  and,  while  it  pays 
excessive  tolls  to  the  railroad  trust,  and 
has,  as  yet,  neither  the  will  nor  the  power 
of  the  post-offices  of  most  civilized  coun- 
tries to  safeguard  our  savings,  send  our 
telegrams  and  carry  our  express  parcels 
(thus  creating  revenue  where  we  now 
have  deficit,  and  cutting  trust  prices  in 
half),  it  does  give  us  cheap,  excellent, 
expert  service,  and  its  peculations  in 
thirty  years  would  hardly  pay  interest 
on  ffie  sum  stolen  from  the  public  in 
thirty  days  by  one  great  “financial  insti- 
tution.” $ 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  managers  of 
great  corporations  are  “men  of  great 
and  singular  mental  power”  and  should 
have  “great  rewards.”  We  have  had 
at  the  head  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
army  and  navy  men  of  remarkable 
and  peculiar  ability.  There  was  a man 
named  Lincoln,  to  whom  we  paid 
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twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a year. 
There  were  men  called  Farragut  and 
Grant,  who  received  for  their  rather 
valuable  services  to  the  Nation  about 
half  that  sum.  It  may  be  that  I am 
prejudiced,  but  I like  to  think  that  these 
patriots,  and  hundreds,  nay,  thousands, 
of  others  we  all  know,  are  the  moral  and 
mental  superiors  of  any  money-changer, 
magnate,  capitalist,  promoter  or  other 
pensioner  on  society  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  If  the  Nation  can  get  such 
men  at  normal  salaries  as  chief  execu- 
tive- and  heads  of  specialized  depart- 
ments, is  it  not  “ wasteful  and  ridiculous 
excess”  to  pay,  even  indirectly,  from  a 
million  to  a hundred  millions  a year  to 
coal-men,  oil-men,  iron-men,  insurance 
agents,  railroad  kings  and  financiers? 
Is  not  the  price  we  pay  for  presidents, 
admirals,  generals  and  cabinet  officers 
enough  compensation  for  managers,  mid- 
dlemen and  monopolists  in  finance  and 
industry,  and  are  not  the  former  at  least 
the  intellectual  peers  of  the  latter  ? 
Does  any  human  being  need  greater 
pecuniary  rewards  than  he  can  use  ? 
We  all  know  the  story  of  the  man  who 
said  to  his  companion,  “See  that  man 
across  the  street?  Ten  years  ago  he 
had  n’t  a shirt  to  his  back,  and  now  he 
has  a million.”  The  other  replied, 
“Poor  fellow!  he  must  be  mad.  A 
million  shirts ! What  can  he  do  with 
them  ?” 

Says  the  President  in  Text  IV: — 
“More  important  than  any  legislation 
is  the  gradual  growth  of  a feeling  of 
responsibility  and  forbearance  among 
capitalists  and  wage-workers  alike;  a 
feeling  of  respect  on  the  part  of  each 
man  for  the  rights  of  others;  a feeling 
of  broad  community  of  interest,  not 
merely  of  capitalists  among  themselves, 
and  of  wage-workers  themselves,  but  of 
capitalists  and  wage-workers  in  their 
relation  to  each  other,  and  of  both  in 
their  relations  to  their  fellows  who  with 
them  make  up  the  body  politic.” 

True  “community  of  interest”  exists 


in  the  army  and  navy,  but  it  would  not 
exist  a moment  if  the  officers  were  per- 
mitted by  vicious  laws  to  pay  themselves 
and  the  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the 
military  chest.  A wise  Government  has 
delivered  us  from  that  temptation,  for 
we  are  only  human,  and  if  we  were  our 
own  and  the  men’s  paymasters,  without 
Congressional  and  statutory  limitations, 
there  would  be  multi-millionaire  Generals, 
magnate  Colonels  and  Majors,  Captains 
of  vast  wealth,  Lieutenants  of  handsome 
fortune,  and  enlisted  men  barely  able 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

There  can  never  be  real  community  of 
interest  between  Labor  and  private  cap- 
italism, but  there  can  be  between  the 
workers  and  public  capital,  as  we  see  in 
Switzerland,  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  other  States.  I may  desire  to  im- 
press my  hens  - that  our  interests  are 
common,  inasmuch  as  I feed  and  shelter 
them  and  provide  raw  material,  wages 
and  machinery  (in  the  shape  of  worm- 
infested  ground,  clam  shells,  box-nests 
and  egg-inspiring  door-knobs),  and 
merely  take  as  my  profit  the  eggs  and 
broilers,  with,  here  and  there,  an  original 
wage-worker  for  soup,  salad  or  the 
scrap-pile;  but  if  they  were  not  hens 
and  fools  they  might  perceive  that  the 
undomesticated  birds-of-the-air  had  free 
access  to  natural  opportunities  and  paid 
tribute  to  the  predaceous  only  and  not 
an  alleged  altruistic  benefactor. 

A “community  of  interest”  of  the 
community,  for  the  community  and  by 
the  community  would,  in  my  humble 
estimation  (I  lived  in  one  for  a score  of 
years),  inculcate  very  rapidly  a “feeling 
of  responsibility  and  forbearance ’’among 
all  concerned,  and  a “feeling  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  each  man  for  the  rights  of 
others.”  For  when  the  “Common- 
wealth” shall  come  to  mean  the  common 
weal  and  welfare,  no  geese  will  lay  golden 
eggs  for  one  man  or  class  of  men  to 
poach.  The  average  human  being  dif- 
fers from  the  hen  in  not  having  feathers. 

Says  the  President,  quoting  from,  and 
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endorsing  as  “ sound  common  sense,” 
the  speech  of  a wise  railroad  president: 
“ Publicity,  and  not  secrecy,  will  win 
hereafter,  and  laws  be  construed  by  their 
intent,  and  not  by  their  letter,  otherwise 
public  utilities  will  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  public  which  created  them, 
even  though  the  service  be  less  efficient 
and  the  result  less  satisfactory  from  a 
financial  standpoint.”  * 

“Publicity*’  will  never  win  the  day 
in  corporate  bodies  so  long  as  “secrecy** 
can  be  made  to  declare  greater  dividends. 
It  is  idle  to  hope  for  it.  But  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  the  kindly,  sensible,  far-seeing 
railway  official  (that  man  should  man- 
age a National  railroad,  and  he  would 
if  the  Nation  called  him)  are  quite  right 
in  their  deduction,  that,  if  laws  be  not 
interpreted  by  the  spirit  instead  of  by 
the  letter  (they  will  not  be  while  it  is 
“good  business**  to  evade  statutes,  bribe 
legislative  and  judicial  bodies,  and  man- 
ipulate “stock**  values  in  the  interest 
of  “insiders*’),  an  aroused  and  angered 
people  will  own  and  operate  public 
utilities.  There  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  far  more  efficient,  and  far 
more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  whole  Nation,  both  financially 
and  economically,  though  it  is  cheer- 
fully admitted  that  the  results  in  money- 
profit  might  not  be  quite  as  agreeable  to 
the  gentlemen  with  a million  shirts  or 
a billion  poached  dollars  (I  mean  eggs, 
of  course). 

The  railroad,  telegraph,  telephone, 
tramway,  light  and  water  services  wher- 
ever (in  the  large  majority  of  instances) 
they  have  been  nationilazed  or  munici- 
palized have  shown  wonderful  results  in 
efficiency  and  cheapness,  and,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  “ corrupted 
politics,”  for  which  we  should  be  very 
grateful:  the  purity  of  our  politics  is  a 
matter  of  intense  national  pride. 

The  facts  and  figures  about  what 
other  Governments  have  done  in  the 
way  of  creating  national  trusts  are  very 
interesting  and  instructive  reading,  and 


some  of  our  magazines  "publish  them. 

Government  insurance  has  been  suc- 
cessful, the  premiums  small,  the  policies 
safe,  the  methods  “open.”  Govern- 
ment coal-mines  have  reduced  the  mar- 
ket price  of  fuel.  Postal  savings  banks 
are  (I  have  read)  features  of  all  en- 
lightened nations  except  Spain,  Turkey 
and  the  United  States,  and  they  never 
fail  or  omit  dividends.  It  is  rather 
suggestive  that  the  first  year  in  which 
England  operated  her  telegraph  in  con- 
nection with  her  post-office  the  business 
increase  was  a thousand  per  cent.,  that 
thereafter  the  postal  system  showed  no 
deficit,  and  that  New  Zealanders  send 
relatively  more  telegrams  than  we  do. 

In  the  army  we  have  Government- 
ownership,  cooperation  and  other  things 
that  savor  of  paternalism  and  “ com- 
munity of  interest**;  we  manage,  or 
have  managed,  about  every  business 
and  industry,  except  stock-watering  and 
brokerage;  and  I venture  the  assertion, 
that  if  the  United  States  concluded  to 
do  its  own  banking,  insurance,  rail- 
roading, telegraphing,  mining,  and  most 
other  producing  or  distributing,  and  the 
colossal  intellects  which  require  so  many 
shirts  and  eggs  refused  to  # serve  their 
country  for  fair  and  generous  salaries, 
the  Nation  could  get  managers  by  the 
hundred  from  the  army  and  navy  at 
from  fourteen  hundred  to  fourteen  thou- 
sand a year,  and  these  public  servants 
would,  in  a short  time,  give  better,  safer, 
cheaper  and  more  “efficient**  service 
than  our  country  and  her  people  have 
ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  from  pri- 
vately-managed corporations  run  for  the 
purpose  of  piling  up  useless,  dangerous 
wealth  in  a few  hands  to  be  spent  in 
“conspicuous  waste*’  or  used  to  breed  a 
further  menace  to  the  Republic. 

I read  in  an  editorial  on  the  President’s 
message,  written  in  sarcastic  vein  and 
published  in  a great  metropolitan  daily 
paper,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  “ would  in  all 
possible  and  needful  ways  have  the 
Federal  Government  throw  its  strong. 
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protecting  arm  about  the  weak,  de- 
fenseless and  shivering  citizen.”  All 
honor  to  the  Government  or  man  that 
would  help  and  protect  the  helpless! 
The  Government  that  will  not,  does  not 
dares  not,  shield  the  wronged  and 
oppressed  among  its  own  people  should 
be  destroyed  and  a decent  one  put  in 
its  place. 

This  same  paper  ends  its  editorial 
with  these  words,  also  meant  in  irony 
and  scorn: — “We  are  one  Nation,  one 
people;  there  should  be  one  power,  and 
it  ought  to  be  lodged  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  people,  what  are  they  but 
sheep?  They  need  the  shepherd  every 
hour.” 

The  editor  is  right.  There  should 
be  one  power  to  serve,  to  save,  to  reward, 
to  punish;  and  that  power  should  be  at 
the  capital  of  the  Nation,  and  not  in 
Wall  street  or  a newspaper  office.  The 
people  are,  indeed,  largely  sheep,  fol- 
lowing the  bell-wether  of  special  privi- 
lege, and  they  do,  God  knows,  need 
“every  hour”  the  wise  shepherding  of  a 
strong,  brave,  clean  government  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  bulls,  bears  and 
wolves  of  “high  finance,”  which,  may 
it  please  the  court,  is  a polite  equivalent 
for  speculation  without  the  * and  grand 
larceny,  being  wholesale  theft  under  the 
protection  of  class-made  law.  We  all 
know  that  to  steal  a million  is  genius, 
but  to  purloin  a loaf  of  bread  for  starv- 
ing children  is  war  on  Society. 

I heartily  dislike  and  distrust  the  so- 
called  Republican  party,  believing  its 
avowed  policy  and  practice  of  protection 
for  the  privileged  few,  its  evil  class- 
legislation,  and  its  cowardly  and  stupid 
conservatism,  to  be  amoug  the  dominant 
causes  of  our  National  socio-economic 
danger  and  discontent;  and  in  sociology, 
politics  and  religion  I am  an  honest 
opponent  of  the  President;  but,  in  my 
dual  capacity  as  citizen  and  soldier,  I 
respect  every  man  who  has  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  and  who  shows  a 
fearless  front  to  the  most  defiant,  most 


sordid  and  most  criminally  unscrupulous 
power  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the 
power  of  privately-organized  corporate 
wealth,  the  Anarchy  of  the  Dollar. 

n. 

The  foregoing  was  written  and  laid 
aside,  three  years  ago,  it  has  now  blos- 
somed into  a prophecy;  for  the  United 
States  has,  of  late,  become  the  owner 
and  the  operator  of  a number  of  rather 
important  industries  (all  of  which  we 
have  been  assured  by  the  organs  of 
vested  interest  were  entirely  without  the 
pale  of  government  activity).  And  our 
Government,  with  the  aid  of  its  officers, 
its  enlisted  soldiers  and  a few  good, 
average  citizens,  is  making  a far  greater 
success  of  these  big  and  “enterprising” 
business?  ventures  than  has  been  made 
by  the  financial  giants  (and  economic 
pigmies)  who  have  mismanaged  and 
looted  tiie  public-service  corporations  of 
a great  Nation.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Commonwealth,  working  for 
the  common  weal,  has  conducted  these 
huge  enterprises  better,  more  economi- 
cally, more  intelligently,  and  infinitely 
more  honestly  and  honorably  than  sim- 
ilar examples  of  individual  initiative  and 
enterprise  have  been  run  by  our  masters 
of  finance  and  industry.  Incidentally, 
I have  sometimes  wondered  if  these 
altruistic  gentlemen  are  really  our 
Goliaths-of-Gray-Matter,  or  if  the  Gold- 
God  they  worship  and  serve  has  not 
made  them  just  a little  mad — “ Quern 
Jupiier  vult  perdere , prius  dementat.” 

What  we  have  done  in  the  line  of 
National  ownership  and  operation  reads 
like  a fairy  story,  and  our  capitalist- 
inspired  daily  press  has  cleverly  sup- 
pressed the  tale.  But  “ The  United 
States  Government  now  owns  and  oper- 
ates one  of  the  longest  and  most  intricate 
commercial  cable  and  telegraph  systems 
in  the  world.”  This  was  written  by  a 
man  with  access  to  State  papers  and 
records,  and  it  is  a curious  and  very 
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suggestive  fact,  that  certain  politicians 
with  equal  opportunities,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  know  about  these  matters,  have 
not  only  failed  to  mention  them  to  the 
people,  but  have  loudly  asseverated  in. 
public  that  National  ownership  is  im- 
practicable in  this  country  or  under  a 
democracy — a sinister  state  of  affairs, 
and  one  that  should  give  us  pause,  by 
and  by. 

To  return  to  our  mutton,  the  cable  for 
this  vast  system  was  made  in  New 
Jersey,  cost  less  and  is  more  efficient  than 
the  private  commercial  cables,  and  would 
reach  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland. 
In  connection  with  it,  is  a wireless  section 
(the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for 
a long  time)  with  a record  of  no  errors. 
Yet,  it  is  still  insisted  by  those  whose 
motives  may  be  biased  by  self-interest 
(as  well  as  by  ignorance,  cowardice  and 
sycophancy),  that  federal  ownership  of 
public  utilities  is  an  iridescent  dream. 

The  people,  through  its  national  serv- 
ants, now  possesses  and  runs  five  pas- 
senger steamers,  modem,  up-to-date, 
and  “enterprising.”  They  sail  from 
44  State  street.  New  York  City,  and  this 
great  ocean  steamship  line  is  our  sacred 
property,  our  “vested  right.”  Inciden- 
tally, it  has  paid  better  than  it  did  when 
in  private  hands,  although  we  know,  of 
course,  that  those  gifted  private  hands 
were  guided  by  an  almost  supernatural 
wisdom.  j ft  j£j 

For  many  years  our  “captains  of 
industry”  and  their  henchmen  nave  told 
us  that  government-ownership  of  rail- 
ways was  madness.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieved the  statement  (it  is  easier  to 
believe  than  to  think);  a few,  better  in- 
formed, doubted ; and  some  rash  skeptics 
held  that  these  protesting  beneficiaries 
of  an  iniquitous  system  were  trying  to 
deceive  the  people  in  order  to  safeguard 
a cunning  and  conscienceless  plunder- 
bund.  Yet,  despite  the  disinterested 
and  unselfish  advice  of  Solon,  Aristides 
and  Croesus  (now  reincarinate  in  our 
midst),  the  Federal  Government  took 


and  completely  transformed  a railroad, 
making  it  an  object  lesson  to  Americans 
in  efficiency,  safety,  economy  and  com- 
mon honesty. 

It  has  been  stated,  probably  with 
truthfulness,  that  every  civilized  country 
in  the  world  has  national,  state,  cantona, 
or  municipal  postal  savings  banks,  ex- 
cept poor  priest-ridden  Spain,  “un- 
speakable” Turkey,  and  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  most  citizens 
of  this  Republic  know  that  many  efforts 
to  obtain  these  safe  depositories  for  our 
savings  have  been  defeated  by  the  lobby 
of  the  banking  interests  in  Washington. 
“But,  while  the  ‘safe*  and  ‘sane*  have 
thus  imagined  they  have  averted  a 
movement  toward  socialism,  and  while 
financiers  have  been  vigorously  denying 
the  possible  workings  of  such  a chain  of 
banks,  the  United  States  Government  has 
introduced  in  the  Philippines  an  inno- 
vation which  converts  every  post-office 
in  the  archipelago  into  a savings  bank.” 
It  is  true  that  our  wiseacres  abolished  at 
the  same  time  a similar  system  in  Hawaii, 
“which  existed  when  we  annexed  that 
island  republic”;  but,  doubtless,  there 
was  some  wise  and  good  reason  for  this 
act,  entirely  unconnected,  we  may  be 
sure,  with  any  scheme  of  our  money- 
lords  to  clutch  the  purse  of  the  Nation’s 
wards.  It  seems  strange  that  we,  red 
and  white  and  black  Americans  unlike 
our  Filipino  brown  brethren,  should  not 
have  banks  with  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  behind  them;  banks  in  which 
there  could  be  no  loss,  banks  whose 
doors  never  close,  banks  whose  deposits 
can  always  be  drawn,  and  banks  operated 
for  the  service  of  the  depositors  instead 
of  for  the  private  speculation  of  officers 
and  directors  and  the  destruction  of  a 
Nation’s  credit. 

We  have  several  other  Federal  “ trusts.” 
Ice-machines  and  cold-storage  plants; 
a dozen  slaughter-houses,  twenty-four 
telephone  systems,  a watering-place, 
schools,  universities,  farms,  tenant-houses 
circulating  libraries,  trading  stores. 
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a newspaper,  a magazine,  saw-mills,  pub- 
lic roads,  hospitals,  sanitariums,  and 
other  object  lessons  of  the  superiority 
of  government-ownership  to  individu- 
alism and  infemalism. 

And  all  these  wonderful  and  beneficent 
things,  which  should  give  us  joy  to  own, 
and  which  should  make  us  heartily 
ashamed  of  our  cruel  system  of  greed 
and  force  and  falsehood,  are  in  our  own 
loved  land,  in  our  island  possessions,  in 
Panama,  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and 
where  through  a hundred  miles  of 
artic  air  speed  the  messages  of  Uncle 
Sam’s  wireless. 

When  the  next  special-pleader  for 
plutocracy  tells  us  that  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  the  States  cannot  run 
any  monopoly  or  trust  as  well  as  mag- 
nates, financiers  and  oligarchs,  we  can 
refer  the  gentleman  who  “relies  upon 
his  imagination  for  his  facts”  to  the 
records  of  the  Philippine  Commission, 
to  the  War  Department,  and  to  Harold 
Bolce’s  article  in  Appleton’s  Magazine , 
for  December,  1907,  “Uncle  Sam,  Own- 
ing and  Operating.” 

During  the  many  years  of  my  active 
service  as  an  officer  of  the  army,  I 
lived  under  the  conditions  of  a practical 
and  almost  ideal  paternal  phase  of 
Socialism,  in  which  rent,  profit  and 
interest  were  eliminated,  in  which  there 
was  no  exploitation,  no  child-labor,  no 
social  evil,  no  crises,  no  lockouts,  no 
strikes,  no  blacklists,  no  taxes,  no  com- 
mercial competition,  no  class-war,  no 
“criminal  wealth,”  no  poverty,  no  vulgar 
and  conspicuous  waste,  no  bread-line, 
and  no  unemployed  problem.  But  in 
this  logical  and  kindly  collectivism  there 
was,  and  is,  individual  initiative  and 


enterprise,  generous  emulation,  a high 
code  of  honor,  a wonderful  esprit  de 
corps , a genuine  loyalty  to  country,  a 
true  equality  of  opportunity,  a high 
sense  of  justice  and  duty,  a beautiful 
fellowship  and  comradehood,  and  (thank 
God!)  an  absence  of  the  chicane  that  has 
made  our  political,  financial  and  “busi- 
ness” methods  National  shames. 

All  over,  the  world  are  splendid  ex- 
amples of  nations  in  business  for  them- 
selves, and  no  loyal,  right-thinking, 
decent  American  should  imply  that  his 
people  and  its  government  are  incapable 
of  doing  what  has  been  successfully 
done  by  New  Zealand,  Switzerland, 
Australasia,  England,  Germany,  France, 
Scandinavia,  Belgium,  Italy  and  Japan. 

The  burning  question  before  the  United 
States  to-day  is,  shall  the  Nation  own  and 
operate  its  own  public  monopolies  and 
utilities,  or  shall  it  let  a handful  of  “ soul- 
less corporations”  suck  the  life  blood  of 
a once  free  people,  and  bring  disaster 
and  death  to  the  great  Republic. 

We  have  got  to  destroy  Poverty,  or 
Poverty  will  destroy  us. 

We  have  got  to  decide,  and  decide 
speedily,  whether  we  want  a dangerous 
plutocracy  of  a few  inordinately  rich 
men  ruling  and  robbing  thirty  million 
wage-slaves  and  the  public  depending 
upon  them,  or  whether  we  want  a 
Nation  of  well-to-do  citizens  governing 
themselves. 

Which  shall  it  be,  The  United  States 
Trust,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
or  The  United  Trusts  of  America  ? 
Choose,  and  as  you  choose,  you  are 
patriot  or  traitor. 

W.  E.  P.  French,  U.S.A. 

Cornwall-on-H udson9  N.  Y. 
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SIXTY  YEARS’  FUTILE  BATTLE  OF  LEGISLATION  WITH 

DRINK. 


By  Philip  Rappaport. 


IN  1863,  the  first  year  of  record,  only  a 
little  more  than  two  million  barrels 
of  beer  were  produced  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  production  now  is 
about  sixty  million  barrels.  The  con- 
sumption of  beer  in  that  time  has  risen 
from  four  gallons  per  capita  to  twenty- 
two,  that  is  to  say,  the  consumption  of 
beer  has  grown  five  times  as  fast  as  pop- 
ulation. 

The  consumption  of  distilled  spirits 
has  for  a time  been  on  the  decrease,  but 
in  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1906  the 
quantity  of  distilled  spirits  deposited  in 
distilleries  and  bonded  warehouses  has 
risen  from  63  million  gallons  to  147,  also 
an  increase  far  beyond  that  of  popula- 
tion. 

That  is  the  net  result  of  “ one  hundred 
years’  battle  with  the  poison  trust,”  of 
which  Charles  R.  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  National  Prohibition  Press  writes  in 
the  December  issue  of  The  Arena. 

Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Jones  asserts  that 
“the  day  of  the  legalized  liquor  traffic 
and  its  twin  cause  and  effect,  greed  and 
appetite  is  passing?” 

Proudly  Mr.  Jones  exclaims:  “The 
five  prohibition  states  now  have  a popu- 
lation in  excess  of  7,000,000  and  it  is 
estimated  that  25,000,000  others  live  in 
local  prohibition  territory  of  thirty-five 
other  states.” 

I have  before  me  the  three  latest  pub- 
lications of  the  census  bureau  giving 
statistics  of  cities.  Bulletin  45  of  cities 
between  8,000  and  25,000  inhabitants  in 
1903,  bulletin  20  of  cities  of  over  25,000 
in  1902  and  1903,  and  Special  Report  of 
cities  of  30,000  and  over  in  1905,  and 
what  do  I find  ? 

Of  the  154  cities  of  30,000  inhabitants 
and  over  in  1905  only  10  had  no  licensed 


saloons,  add  to  these  three  cities  of  Ala- 
bama and  four  of  Georgia,  having  since 
become  prohibition  states,  there  are 
among  the  154  cities  of  that  size  only  17 
without  saloons. 

Of  the  368  cities  between  8,000  and 

25.000  inhabitants,  only  51  had  no 
saloons  in  1903;  added  to  these  three 
cities  in  Alabama,  four  in  Geoigia  and 
two  in  Oklahoma,  there  are  in  cities  of 
that  size  only  60  out  of  368  without 
licensed  saloons. 

Of  the  thirty  cities  between  25,000 
and  30,000  inhabitants  only  one  was 
without  saloons  in  1903,  none  of  them 
being  in  the  newly  created  prohibition 
states.  So  we  have  among  the  552  cities 
of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over  only  78 
without  saloons,  and  among  these  only 
one  (Atlanta)  that  belongs  to  the  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  and 
only  six  belonging  to  the  group  of  cities 
between  50,000  and  100,000,  so  that  only 
seven  of  the  78  are  cities  with  not  less  than 

50.000  inhabitants.  Besides  one  of  these 
seven  (Charleston,  South  Carolina)  has 
a dispensary  and  is,  therefore,  not  pro- 
hibition territory. 

I have  a very  strong  suspicion  that  a 
close  examination  of  the  large  prohibition 
territory  of  which  prohibitionists  boast 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  covers  cities 
in  so  close  proximity  to  others  not  under 
prohibition  laws,  that  they  practically 
form  one  city,  as  for  instance,  Cambridge, 
Malden  and  Boston,  or  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
that  it  also  covers  such,  usually  aristo- 
cratic, residence  parts  of  the  cities,  in 
which  no  saloons  are  allowed,  and  in 
which  none  would  find  support  anyway, 
and  that  the  principal  part  of  that  exten- 
sive territory  consists  of  villages  and 
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hamlets  in  which,  with  or  without  law, 
saloons  would  find  no  paying  existence. 

And  if  we  examine  that  territory  a 
little  closer  stQl,  we  will  find  that,  con- 
sidered by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of 
course,  that  part  of  it  which  is  only 
theoretically  but  not  practically  under 
prohibition  is  very  small,  indeed. 

Or,  does  any  unsophisticated  parson, 
any  one  knowing  the  character  and  the 
habits  of  the  Southerner,  believe  for  a 
moment  that  prohibition  in  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  Oklahoma  is  intended  for 
the  Whites?  Of  its  effect  upon  the 
negroes  and  the  Indians  it  is  too  early 
to  speak. 

I do  not  intend  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  anybody  on  the  enforceableness  of 
prohibition.  Mere  opinions  are  plentiful 
on  either  side  and  how  shall  the  reader 
know  which  is  more  reliable  than  the 
other?  I will  confine  myself  to  state- 
ments of  facts,  and  as  Mr.  Jones  states 
also  a number  of  facts  to  show  “what 
prohibition  has  done  for  Maine,”  “how 
prohibition  works  in  Kansas”  and  what 
“ the  experience  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  ” 
is,  I will  take  up  some  of  the  facts  as  he 
stated  them,  probe  them  and  supple- 
ment them. 

Mr.  Jones  says  “ Maine  has  more 
savings  banks  and  $22,000,000  more 
money  deposited  in  them  than  the  great 
manufacturing  license  state  of  Ohio  with 
six  times  as  many  people.” 

This  statement,  intended  as  it  is,  as 
proof  that  this  is  the  result  of  prohibition, 
is  amazing.  A sociologist  would  never 
have  made  such  a statement;  to  do  it  one 
must  be  possessed  of  only  one  idea  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Capitalists  ordinarily  use  no  savings 
bank;  the  deposits  in  these  represent 
the  savings  of  people  with  little  or 
moderate  means. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in 
1900  was  76  millions  in  round  figures, 
that  of  Maine  700,000.  The  total  value 
of  distilled,  malt  and  vinous  liquors  pro- 
duced was  340  millions.  If  we  are  liberal 
and  quadruple  this  amount  to  arrive  at 


the  amount  expended  for  consumption 
of  liquors,  we  find  the  amount  to  be  1,362 
million  dollars;  this  would  be  for  Maine 
in  proportion  to  population  twelve  and 
a half  millions.  Even  if  the  total 
amount  in  the  United  States  would  be 
somewhat  larger  if  there  were  no  pro- 
hibition laws,  thirteen  million  dollars  is 
all  that  could  by  any  possibility  be 
directly  saved  in  Maine  if  not  a drop  of 
liquor  were  sold,  which  we  know  is  not 
jthe  case  in  Maine,  where  in  Portland 
Bangor  and  other  cities  there  are  even 
open  saloons,  not  to  speak  of  the  blind 
tigers  and  bootlegger.  And  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  $22,000,000  of 
deposits  in  savings  banks  over  and  above 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  of 
Ohio  are  due  to  prohibition. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  the 
whole  amount  of  salaries  and  wages 
paid  in  Maine  was  29  million  dollars 
and  yet  it  is  claimed  that  prohibition 
saved — 22  millions  ? — no  22  millions  more 
than  in  Ohio  where  the  whole  amount  of 
salaries  and  wages  mid  was  154  millions. 

The  average  total  annual  earning  in 
Maine  was,  according  to  the  last  census, 
$381.31,  in  Ohio  $445.13,  a difference 
of  nearly  $64  annually  for  each  wage- 
worker, and  still  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  75,000  wage-workers  of  Maine 
saved  annually  22  million  dollars  more 
than  the  346,000  wage-workers  of  Ohio, 
all  through  the  operation  of  prohibition. 

Truly,  truly  amazing. 

A thinker  would  arrive  at  another 
conclusion.  He  would  from  the  start 
perceive  that  there  must  be  other  causes, 
and  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
earning  of  the  workers  in  Maine  is  piti- 
fully small,  $64  less  than  in  Ohio,  would 
point  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

Large  deposits  in  savings  banks  are 
often  not  a sign  of  prosperity,  but  of 
comparative  poverty.  . . say  compar- 
tive  poverty,  because  absolute  poverty 
needs  no  savings  bank.  They  are  fre- 
quently the  proof  that  the  earnings  are 
too  small  for  the  acquisition  of  homes. 
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or  that  trade  is  so  poor  that  the  small 
merchant  has  no  use  for  the  money  in 
his  business,  or  that  there  are  few  oppor- 
tunities for  business  investment,  or  that 
fanning  is  so  unremunerative  that  the 
farmer  does  not  make  enough  to  increase' 
his  possessions;  in  short  that  the  people 
who  in  wealthier  and  more  prosperous 
communities  have  many  opportunities 
for  the  investment  of  their  money,  have 
in  poorer  and  less  prosperous  communi- 
ties none  other  than  to  deposit  it  in 
savings  banks.  This  explains  why  in 
the  poor  state  of  Maine  savings  bank 
deposits  are  larger  than  in  die  rich 
state  of  Ohio  and  other  similarly  rich 
states. 

“ Of  the  9,850  murders  and  homicides 
in  the  United  States  in  1906,  Maine 
furnished  but  three,”  says  Mr.  Jones. 
I do  not  know  where  Mr.  Jones  got  his 
information.  In  1908  the  number  of 
arrests  for  homicide  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  8,000  inhabitants  and 
over  was,  according  to  Bulletins  20  and 
45  of  the  census  office,  1,482;  in  1905 
the  number  in  all  the  cities  of  80,000  and 
over  was,  according  to  special  report  of 
the  census  office  2,289.  As  most  murders 
are  committed  in  the  large  cities  (in  1905 
group  1,  cities  of  800,000  and  over 


furnished  1,898  of  the  2,289)  I cannot  see 
where  the  9,850  came  from  in  1906. 
In  1908  the  city  of  Portland,  Maine, 
alone  furnished  three,  in  the  same 
year  the  large  cities  of  Pittsburg,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  cities  with  saloons  fur- 
nished not  one  murder;  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, and  others  only  one.  Of  what 
value  then  is  Mr.  Jones*  statement  P 

The  conditions  in  the  very  large  cities, 
of  which  neither  Maine  nor  Kansas  has 
any,  are,  in  respect  to  composition  of 
population,  to  opportunities  and  kinds 
of  occupation,  to  modes  and  habits  of 
living,  influx  of  strangers  and  other 
things  so  vastly  different  from  those 
of  smaller  cities  and  towns  that  all 
statistical  comparisons  in  reference  to 
crime  and  school  attendance  are  value- 
less. 

In  the  following  statistical  table  which 
I have  prepared,  I confine  myself  there- 
fore to  cities  of  between  8,000  and  25,000 
and  selected  three  licensed  states,  two 
rohibition  states  and  one  semi-pro- 
ibition  state.  The  figures  are  taken 
from  Bulletin  45  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  computation  per  1,000  inhabitants  is 
my  own. 


Stats*. 

Population 
of  all  cilia* 
bet.  8,000  and 
86,000  inhab. 

Arrest* 

for 

Drunken- 

neaa. 

Arrest* 

for 

Disturbance 
of  peace. 

Both 

togeth- 

er. 

Arrest* 

for 

other 

cause*. 

Total 

number 

of 

arrest*. 

Oltoofa,  Beanes*. 

Indiana,  Beanes 

380,800 

p«r  1,000  inhabitant* 
876.958 

0,957 

19.50 
4,854 

17.58 

*018 

9.09 

1,535 

14.01 

4,510 

97.50 
*997 

MM 

*853 

0.58 

476 

9,309 

25.83 

*899 

*015 

18.40 

*248 

1*9  4 
44/23 
11,577 

NcvJmjr,  Hmmja 

par  1,000  inhabitant*. 
322,890 

1.72 

948 

19.30 

*900 

13.34 

*887 

2*25 

5,452 

32.00 

*085 

25.71 

22.04 
*083 

12.11 

*528 

24.04 
4,389 

27.40 

933 

7.98 

41.94 
*049 
25.45 
4,800 
40*.  29 
9,841 
OOJDO 
3,908 
83.04 

Kanaa*.  prohibition 

Iowa,**cni-prohibitkm 

Mate®,  prohibition 

par  1,000  inhabitant*. 

104.745 

p*r  1,000  inhabitant*. 

104.500 

par  1,000  inhabitant*. 

118,541 

per  1,000  inhabitant*. 

.425 

802 

7.04 

942 

6.10 

88 

0.82 

This  shows  that  there  is  more  drunk-  Iowa  or  Maine  than  in  New  Jersey  and 
enness  in  even  the  smaller  cities  at  j in  Indiana;  that  the  total  number  of 
Maine  than  in  those  of  Illinois,  Indiana  arrests  in  semi-prohibition  Iowa  was 
and  New  Jersey;,  that  for  drunkenness  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  New 
and  disturbance  of  the  peace  together  Jersey,  larger  in  Maine  than  in  New 
more  arrests  took  place  in  either  Kansas,  Jersey,  and  larger  in  Kansas  than  in 
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either  Illinois,  Indiana  or  New  Jersey. 

A few  weeks  ago  I read  in  the  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Journal  the  following 
item: 

“The  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  coun- 
cil at  a meeting  last  night  passed  a reso- 
lution instructing  Chief  of  Police  Bowden 
to  increase  the  present  police  force  twelve 
men.  The  action  was  taken  on  account 
of  the  present  epidemic  of  crime  in  the 
city. 

“ The  department  was  reduced  several 
months  ago  on  account  of  threats  made 
by  Assistant  Attorney-General  Trickett 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  mayor  and  council 
did  not  curtail  the  running  expenses  of 
the  city  enough  to  keep  within  revenue 
income  he  would  bring  ouster  proceedings 
against  them.  At  the  time  Mr.  Trickett 
argued  that  since  he  had  closed  the 
saloons  of  the  city  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  a big  police  department.  His 
theory  was  that  most  of  the  crime  was 
due  to  the  existence  of  the  saloons. 
However,  the  many  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months  exceed  in  numbers  and 
viciousness  any  reign  of  crime  in  the 
city  during  the  days  of  the  dramshop.” 

Whether  these  figures  speak  for  pro- 
hibition or  not  and  whether  the  roseate 
statement  in  reference  to  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  is  justified  or  not,  I leave  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  reader. 

“ Turning  to  educational  figures,  Maine 
has  in  its  public  schools  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  of  all  the 
North  Altantic  states,  including  New 
York.”  So  says  Mr.  Jones. 

I have  not  the  statistics  for  the  whole 
states  on  hand,  and  if  I had  I would  not 
care  to  use  them,  for  the  reason  above 
stated,  that  comparisons  between  the 
very  large  cities  and  small  cities  and 
towns  are  of  no  statistical  value.  But 
using  again  Bulletin  45  and  using  only 
statistics  of  cities  of  between  8,000  and 
25,000  inhabitants,  I prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table  :£ 


States. 

| Population 
i of  all  cities 
bet.  8,000  and 
25,000  inhab. 

Number  of 
children 
attending 
school. 

Attending 
school  per 
1.000  inha. 
(nigh  and 
day  school) 

Maine  

118,541 

13,077 

110 

Kansas  .... 

104,745 

14,471 

137 

New  York  

496,564 

61,884 

127 

New  Jersey 

222,296 

28,449 

129 

Massachusetts . . . 

445,419 

62,268 

140 

Indiana 

275,958 

39,874 

145 

Illinois 

360,260 

53,950 

150 

So  we  find  that  of  these  states  Maine 
has  the  smallest  school  attendance  of 
all  and  Kansas  the  smallest  among  its 
western  neighbors. 

In  reference  to  the  rise  of  valuation  of 
property,  I might  show  that  this  is  only 
a rise  of  tax-valuation,  but  I am  afraid 
the  article  would  become  too  long. 

I have  given  the  prohibition  question 
a great  deal  of  study  and  have  found 
that  the  prohibitionists 9 statistics,  even 
where  true,  never  bear  dose  scrutiny, 
because  of  the  entire  neglect  of  other 
possible  influences  than  prohibition. 

In  reference  to  its  moral  influence  I 
confine  myself  to  a quotation  from  a 
book  entitled:  The  Liquor  Problem  in 
Its  Legislative  Aspects , an  investigation 
,made  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  W. 
Eliot,  Seth  Low  and  James  Carter,) 
sub-committee  of  Committee  of  Fifty,  etc/ 

There  it  is  said  on  page  5:  “The 
efforts  to  enforce  it  during  forty  years 
past  have  had  some  unlooked-for  effects 
on  public  respect  for  courts,  judicial 
procedure,  oaths,  and  law  in  general, 
and  for  officers  of  law,  legislators,  and 
public  servants.  The  public  have  seen 
law  defied,  a whole  generation  of  habitual 
law-breakers  schooled  in  evasion  and 
shamelessness,  courts  ineffective  through 
fluctuations  of  policy,  delays,  perjuries, 
negligences,  and  other  miscarriages  of 
justice,  officers  of  the  law  double-faced 
and  mercenary,  legislators  timid  * and 
insincere,  candidates  for  office  hypocrit- 
ical and  truckling,  and  office-holders 
unfaithful  to  pledges  and  to  reasonable 
public  expectation.” 

Philip  Rappapobt. 
Washington , D.  C. 
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IS  THE  UNITED^STATES  GOVERNMENT  MAKING  CRIM- 
INALS? 


By  Abbie  Fosdick  Ransom. 

President  of  the  Bluejacket*’  Friend*  Society. 


I AM  NOT  a1  pessimist.  I believe 
most  thoroughly  that  everything 
makes  for  good  and  Wrong  is  always 
conterbalanced  by  the  stupendous  weight 
of  Right  I believe  in  our  Government, 
a government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  But,  inso- 
much as  it  is  all  of  this,  just  so  far  can 
it  be  guilty  of  wrong-doing.  Not  inten- 
tionally, but  as  we  have  grown  up  out 
of  the  order  which  has  endured  since 
the  beginning,  following  the  established 
things,  unthinkingly  repeating  the  sins 
of  our  fathers,  we  are  loath  to  tear  away 
what  they  have  builded  and  erect  new 
structures  on  the  revered  foundations. 

To  one  who  loves  his  country,  to  whom 
honor  and  life  are  of  equal  value,  the 
word  deserter  has  an  ugly  sound.  Yet, 
to-day,  the  desertions  from  our  Navy 
have  caused  for  it  a diminished  respect 
among  foreign  powers  and  a Chicago 
professor  declared  that  patriotism  is 
dead  among  us.  But  let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  de- 
serters. The  first  holds  duty  cheap 
and  turns  his  back  upon  it;  the  second, 
enduring  until  his  strength  is  exhausted, 
lets  go  his  grip,  thinking  to  fight  with 
renewed  force  should  the  occasion  come. 
An  officer  who  at  one  time  was  captain 
on  a training  ship  has  this  to  say  regard- 
ing the  deserters  from  the  Navy: 

u A large  , proportion  of  the  enlisted 
men  are  boys  ranging  from  17  to  £0 
years.  They  come  on  board  for  their 
trial  trip^full  of  energy,  ambition  and 
patriotism.  We  give  them  shore  leave 
and  instead  of  welcome  they  receive 
neglect  and  insult  They  become  dis- 
couraged and  homesick,  then  4 jump 
ship.’  For  the  sake  of  discipline  we 
must  punish  and  oftentimes  that  is  as 


hard  for  the  officers  to  give  as  for  the 
boy  to  receive.” 

What  is  the  punishment?  From  six 
months  to  a year  in  a Naval  prison? 
Then  what  ? 

Meet  some  of  these  boys  who  have 
been  inmates  of  a Naval  prison  from 
any  cause  and  when  you  have  gained 
their  confidence,  learn  the  other  side  of 
the  story  from  them.  Many  will  con- 
firm the  remark  of  the,*  training  ship 
captain,  speaking  of  a longing  for  home, 
a weariness  of  monotony  which  devel- 
oped into  a distaste  for  the  service. 
The  story  will  usually  end  with  this : 

“ The  Department  is  not  to  blame 
even  when  we  think  officers  are  unjust 
They  would  n’t  stand  for  that  a single 
instant  in  Washington.  Officers  are 
obliged  to  treat  their  men  white.  I ’m 
sorry  I did  n’t  stick  it  out;  I only  wish 
I might  have  been  restored  to  duty  but 
that  ’s  against  the  law  when  you  ’re 
charged  with  desertion  and  I got  a dis- 
honorable discharge.” 

In  Charlestown  Naval  prison  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1907, 
516  prisoners  were  confined.  Of  these 
176  were  deserters  and  129  absence 
without  leave  (a  distinction  without  a 
difference  from  desertion),  the  remain- 
ing 211  were  guilty  of  various  offenses 
ranging  from  murder  down.  The  prison 
originally  built  for  150  has  held  any- 
where from  that  number  up  to  800. 
Among  these  are  boys  who,  while  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  stumbled  and  fell  over  a 
mistaken  idea  as  to  what  constituted 
duty;  boys  who  had  scarcely  left  their 
mother’s  apron  strings  before  driven 
back  to  her  by  a consuming  home- 
sickness ; deserters  from  reasons  of  every 
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kind,  fraudulent  enlistments,  embezzlers; 
men  who  have  committed  every  crime 
in  the  calender; — here  they  are,  tier  on 
tier,  mingling  in  one  great  family. 
Here  boys  listen  with  bated  breath  and 
eyes  aglow  to  the  tales  criminals  spin  of 
their  past  in  which  crime  is  made  mag- 
netic as  the  loaded  steel.  Gathered  for 
six  hours  a day  in  close  companionship 
with  men  no  power  on  earth  can  reform, 
the  rest  of  tne  time  locked  in  a cell, 
perhaps  with  a criminal  for  a cell-mate, 
to  dwell  upon  the  fascinating  story,  to 
dream  of  emulating  their  examples  when 
the  doors  unlock  and  they  are  free  to 
roam  the  streets  of  a city  where  electric- 
lights,  gilding  and  paint  hide  the  rotten- 
ness of  guilt  behind  a seeming  beauty. 

For  this  the  Navy  Department  is  not 
responsible;  it  is  obliged  to  conform  to 
the  laws  which  we  have  made.  It  is  a 
sin  of  which  the  government  (that  means 
you  and  me)  is  guilty.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  ? Continue  to  herd 
these  boys  with  these  criminals  just  as 
we  have  been  doing  ? What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  them  when  their  sen- 
tence has  expired?  Send  them  back 
to  fulfil  their  oath  to  the  Government 
and  serve  out  their  unexpired  term  ? 
That  is  what  many  of  them  desire  and 
what  we  should  do  with  those  not  guilty 
of  actual  crime  but  up  to  the  present  time 
it  is  precisely  what  is  not  done  excepting 
with  a small  percentage. 

These  prisoners,  whom  officers  of  the 
Navy  declare  have  disgraced  their  uni- 
form, are  unfit  to  wear  it  or  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  government,  are 
sent  out  from  prison  in  that  uniform, 
man  and  uniform  tainted  with  a dis- 
honorable discharge.  Many  times  they 
are  absolutely  penniless  and  hundreds  of 
miles  away  from  home  or  friends.  The 
result  is  that  the  uniform  is  pawned  or 
given  to  any  one  who  will  furnish  them 
with  a suit  of  civilians;  too  often  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  a drunken 
loafer  who  never  stepped  foot  upon  a 
government  deck  and  then  the  news- 
papers delight  the  town  with  extrava- 


gantly colored  accounts  of  drunken  blue- 
jackets insulting  ladies  or  turning  a 
restaurant  out  of  doors.  A double  wrong 
of  which  you  and  I are  guilty.  One 
against  these,  who  having  been  tried, 
were  found  wanting  and  also  against 
those  who  are  standing  faithfully  at  the 
post  of  duty  no  matter  how  irksome  the 
toil  becomes  or  what  temptations  assail. 
Why  not  furnish  these  discharged  pris- 
oners with  the  uniform  no  amount  of 
sinning  can  disgrace,  the  one  worn  by 
eveiy  man  in  civil  life?  For  years  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  has  tried  to 
induce  Congress  to  authorize  the  Navy 
Department  to  furnish  them  with  civilian 
clothes  and  has  failed  utterly.  Can  we 
expect  him  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  go  down  into  their  own  pockets  for 
the  amount  required  ? Can  we  expect 
Congress  to  be  interested  in  the  matter  ? 
Certainly  not  so  long  as  we,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  these  boys  who  enlist,  are 
so  little  interested  that  not  one  in  a hun- 
dred among  us  knows  that  the  uniform 
is  being  disgraced  in  this  way.  Not  so 
long  as  we  permit  proprietors  of  public 
amusements  to  shut  their  doors  in  the 
faces  of  the  enlisted  men  and  allow 
owners  of  restaurants  to  refuse  them 
food  when  clothed  in  the  garb  which  it 
should  be  our  delight  to  honor.  Not 
so  long  as  we  see  these  patriotic  boys 
walking  the  streets  of  the  city  unwilling 
to  look  the  passer-by  in  the  face  because 
of  the  scorn  upon  it.  In  time  of  war  we 
pack  our  valuables  and  flee  to  an  inland 
city,  there  to  prate  about  our  noble 
country  and  its  brave  defenders,  we  wear 
cap  ribbons  and  badges  and  then,  when 
peace  is  restored,  insult  those  who  stood 
between  us  and  the  shells  of  the  enemy. 
We,  the  people,  are  at  fault;  not  Congress, 
not  the  Navy  Department  and  we,  the 
people,  will  some  day  see  the  handwriting 
mene,  mene9  tekel,  upharsin , upon  our 
walls. 

What  right  have  we,  through  our 
government,  to  enlist  these  boys  in  their 
nearest  home  city  and  because  they 
break  a federal  regulation  pen  them  up 
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for  months  with  hardened  criminals, 
then  turn  them  loose  in  a strange  city, 
in  uniform,  without  friends  or  money? 
It  is  true,  some  have  money  but  what 
defense  have  they  against  a sharper  who 
sees  in  them  lambs  to  be  sheared  ? Many 
a mother-heart  is  breaking  to-day  whose 
son  might  have  made  an  honorable  citi- 
zen had  a friend  been  near  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  when  the  gates  of  the 
prison  closed  behind  him.  For  years 
one  long  procession  of  boys  has  been 
passing  in  under  those  gates  while  another 
procession  is  coming  out.  Boys,  who 
are  to  mingle  with  criminals,  passing 
months  of  the  formative  period  of  their 
lives  in  worse  than  idleness  which  should  be 
spent  in  fitting  themselves  for  citizen- 
ship. Many  of  them,  enlisted  because 
of  their  love  of  country,  have  been  driven 
into  that  prison  by  one  of  three  causes, 
i.  e.9  distaste  of  die  service  brought  on 
by  its  monotony  when  kept  for  months 
at  one  station,  insults  received  on  shore 
or  homesickness.  Often,  it  is  a com- 
bination of  all  three  causes.  The  cases 
are  rare,  indeed,  where  lack  of  patriotism 
or  love  of  evil  has  caused  their  downfall. 
They  come  out  discouraged,  disgraced, 
disfranchised,  weak  and  inefficient  to 
face  a world  which  is  all  against  them 
without  even  honor  to  resume  their 
work.  We,  the  people,  among  whom 
their  lives  are  henceforth  to  be  cast, 
have  n’t  respect  enough  for  the  service 
they  disgraced  to  confiscate  whatever 
they  possess  of  regulation  clothes  and 
give  them  civilians  in  return.  We  turn 
them  out  to  beg,  to  starve,  or  to  steal. 
That  is  the  result,  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us,  the  people, 
respect  the  cause  which  we  declare  they 
have  disgraced.  Let  us,  the  people, 
respect  the  uniform  which  represents  that 
cause.  The  United  States  is  not  running 
a reformatory  and  calling  it  a Navy. 
None  but  the  best,  the  most  noble,  are 
wanted  there  and  under  proper  officers 
and  with  better  shore  conditions  there  is 
not  a trade  or  profession  which  offers  to 
a young  man  the  advantages  which  thirty 


years  in  our  Navy  will  afford.  In  order 
to  enlist  the  candidate  must  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  he  must  possess  a good 
moral  character,  a fair  education  and  all 
the  characteristics  which  make  for  man- 
hood. It  is  an  insult  to  every  self- 
respecting  bluejacket  in  the  service  to 
suppose  otherwise.  But  these  boys  who 
have  been  declared  unworthy  have  passed 
the  recruiting  officer,  have  sworn  to 
give  four  years  of  service  to  their  country 
and  they  are  enrolled  on  the  books  of 
the  government;  more  than  that,  whether 
in  the  service  or  out  of  it,  they  are  part  of 
the  body  politic,  what  shall  be  done  with 
them? 

As  matters  now  stand,  when  a boy 
enlists  he  can  secure  release  from  his 
oath  by  breaking  a Naval  regulation. 
He  will  be  court-martialed,  convicted, 
serve  a short  term  in  prison  and  go  free. 
Are  we  not,  by  this  course,  teaching  him 
to  think  lightly  of  his  oath  ? Even  as  it 
is,  many  of  them  seem  to  have  no  con- 
ception of  its  nature,  no  realization  of 
its  binding  character.  We,  the  people, 
are  supporting  many  dead  weights  in 
idleness  who  should  be  made  useful 
somewhere  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Why  not  transfer  these  “Court-Mar- 
tial” boys  to  a Probation  Ship  in  charge 
of  officers  strong  in  discipline  and 
equally  strong  in  justice  ? Why  not 
make  this  ship  one  of  the  fleet,  every 
member  of  the  crew  being  a “Court- 
Martial”  boy?  Here  they  could  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  fleet,  making  no 
distinction  between  their  ship  and  any 
other  in  commission.  Here  they  could 
be  kept  for  a period  ranging  from  six 
months  to  a year  and  then  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  ship  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superior  officers.  But  if  a 
boy  prove  incorrigible,  then  send  him 
back  to  his  home  State  to  become  an 
inmate  of  some  House  of  Correction  in 
that  State  until  his  enlistment  has  ex- 
pired and  he  is  proved  worthy  of  a life  of 
freedom.  It  is  not  right  that  these 
delinquents  be  herded  in  prison  with 
criminals  to  sink  still  further  in  the  mire' 
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of  crime,  neither  is  it  right  to  turn  them 
loose  upon  the  community.  In  all  cases 
have  it  distinctly  understood  that,  once 
enlisted,  four  years  of  service  must  be 
given  either  on  ship  or  in  prison.  My 
thirty  years’  experience  with  boy  nature 
counts  for  little  if  it  has  not  taught  me 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  service 
will  be  rendered  on  board  ship. 

The  largest  number  of  desertions 
take  place  within  the  first  year  of  service 
before  the  boy  has  become  wonted  to 
the  change.  We,  through  our  govern- 
ment, take  them  at  seventeen  or  there- 
about, from  the  street,  the  home,  country 
places  where  liberty  was  theirs  in  the 
fullest  measure  and  restrict  them  to 
narrow  quarters,  keep  them  under  a 
discipline  which  requires  a radical  change 
in  their  whole  manner  of  life.  Our 
doors  are  closed  against  them  when  on 
shore,  we  neglect  and  insult  them  in 
every  possible  way,  making  them  feel 
that  while  serving  our  country  they, 
themselves,  have  no  country.  In  wit- 
ness of  the  truth  of  this  statement  go  to 
Newport  News,  Virginia.  Unless  it  has 
been  very  recently  removed  you  will  see 
at  the  end  of  Ocean  avenue  a sign  which 
reads,  “ Dogs,  Niggers  and  Marines, 
Keep  Off  the  Grass!” 


When  the  Civil  War  had  ended 
440,000  men  had  died  that  our  Union 
might  remain  one  and  undivided.  Add 
to  these  440,000  lives  the  sufferings  in 
prison  pen,  in  camp,  on  battlefield  and 
weary  marches,  the  agony  of  wives  and 
mothers  who  endured  at  home.  Go 
back  still  further  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  add  to  this  sum  the  deaths,  the 
sufferings  of  the  War  with  Mexico,  the 
Indian  wars,  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Revolutionary  War  let  us  measure,  if 
we  can,  the  value  of  our  Flag.  All  this 
worth  is  symbolized  in  the  uniform  of 
our  sailor  and  soldier  of  to-day.  Let  us 
remember  that  these  boys  who  wear  it 
are  still  our  boys.  Let  us  treat  them 
with  due  respect  because  of  that  uniform 
and  by  their  inherent  manliness  they 
will  soon  win  it  for  themselves.  Let 
us  remember  the  words  of  the  training 
ship  captain  as  confirmed  by  one  who  is 
now  serving  a term  in  prison  for  deser- 
tion: 

“ If  we  could  only  feel  when  on  board 
our  ships  that  on  shore,  somewhere, 
someone  was  thinking  of  us,  there 
would  n’t  be  quite  so  many  of  us  here.” 

Abbie  Fosdick  Ransom. 

MiUon,  Mass . 
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THE  EDITORS  QUIET  HOUR. 

THE  POET  AS  A PHILOSOPHER. 


I. 

THE  MAN  of  genius,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  the  favored  child  of  earth  who 
possesses  the  seeing  eye  and  hearing  ear; 
whose  profound  and  rich  imagination  enables 
him  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  things  and 
deliver  to  man  messages  of  life  for  the  spiritual 
nature.  To  the  poet  “the  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handiwork.”  He  sees  and  feels  the  pro- 
found facts  that  escape  the  casual  millions. 
To  him  “day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge.”  To 
him  the  lilies  that  spangle  the  field,  more 
beautiful  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  are 
the  witnesses  of  the  Divine  Mind,  hinting  in 
language  comprehensible  to  the  finite  under- 
standing of  the  beauty  resident  in  the  Soul  of 
the  Universe.  The  daisies  that  star  the 
emerald  meadow  and  the  planets  and  suns 
that  jewel  the  deep  blue  ether,  alike  tell  of 
the  life  that  is  the  soul  of  all  life.  He  sees 
and  understands  that  not  in  one  land  or  age 
alone  has  God  spoken  to  His  children.  It  is 
this  seeing  eye  that  enables  Whittier  to  ex- 
claim: 

“O  friend!  we  need  nor  rode  nor  sand. 

Nor  storied  stream  of  Morning-Land; 

The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimack, — 
What  more  could  Jordan  render  back? 

“We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient’s  marvels  here; — 

The  still,  small  voice  in  autumn’s  hush. 

Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush.** 

And  it  is  the  same  interior  vision  that  finds 
voice  in  Emerson’s  “Apology”: 

“Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude 

That  I walk  alone  in  grove  and  glen; 

I go  to  the  pod  of  the  wood 
^ To  fetch  Bis  word  to  men. 

“Tax  not  my  sloth  that  I 

Fold  my  arms  beside  the  brook; 

Each  cloud  that  floated  in  the  sky 
Writes  a letter  in  my  book. 

“Chide  me  not,  laborious  band. 

For  the  idle  flowers  I brought; 

Every  aster  in  my  hand 
Goes  home  loaded  with  a thought 


“There  was  never  mystery 

But ’t  is  figured  m the  flowers; 

Was  never  secret  history 
But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

“One  harvest  from  thy  field 

Homeward  brought  the  oxen  strong; 
A second  crop  thine  acres  yield. 

Which  I gather  in  a song.** 


So  in  the  broad  realm  of  ethics,  it  is  the 
poet  that  is  most  potential  as  a character- 
builder,  because  he  forces  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  people,  in  legend,  dream, 
verse  and  story,  those  great  vital  truths  that 
make  life  a benediction  to  all  who  come 
within  the  charmed  influence  of  those  who 
have  been  made  to  see  and  feel  the  trans- 
forming spell  of  the  truths  of  spiritual  growth, 
— love,  justice  and  truth. 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  brief  glance  at 
Wagner  and  Browning,  how  the  typical  poets 
of  the  inner  life  have  appealed  in  a masterful 
way  to  the  spiritual  side  of  being.  But 
sometimes  the  poet  becomes  the  philosopher 
and  boldly  deals  with  the  profound  questions 
that  confront  the  reason.  From  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  contemplation  he  descends  into 
the  valley  with  a new  message  for  the  children 
of  men.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  Emerson, 
who  in  prose  is  a master  teacher,  becoming  a 
seer  par  excellence  in  his  somewhat  limping 
verse.  No  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  that  fine  Emersonian  scholar,  Mr. 
Charles  Malloy,  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
wealth  of  wonderful  and  illuminating  truth 
told  in  parable  or  metaphor  by  the  sage  of 
Concord  in  his  poems. 

Like  so  many  of  the  world’s  master  teachers 
who  were  in  advance  of  their  day  and  genera- 
tion, knowing  that  their  age  would  fail  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  their  most  vital  messages, 
Emerson  chose  in  his  verse  to  present  some 
profound  truths  in  parable,  allegory,  or  under 
the  veil  of  metaphor.  He  had  become  con- 
vinced from  bitter  experience  that  the  un- 
reasoning prejudice  and  narrow  vision,  and 
the  world-wide  fear  of  freedom  of  thought 
upon  deeply  religious  problems,  would  make 
his  message  the  target  for  all  but  universal 
attack  from  the  scribes  and  pharisees  in  high 
places;  while  the  people  had  not  advanced 
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far  enough  along  the  highway  of  independence 
to  dare  to  think  for  themselves.  Therefore 
he  adopted  metaphor  that  only  the  broad- 
minded and  deep  thinkers  could  be  expected 
to  readily  comprehend,  leaving  for  those  of  a 
freer  and  more  tolerant  day  the  easy  under- 
standing of  the  fuller  truths  presented. 

That  we  may  understand  the  poet  in  the 
rdle  of  a profound  philosopher,  let  us  for  a 
few  moments  look  at  “The  Sphinx,”  the 
poem  which  Mr.  Emerson  selected  as  the 
opening  number  in  his  volume  of  verse.  Not 
that  this  creation  is  markedly  greater  in  its 
significance  than  several  other  of  the  wonderful 
philosophical  messages  found  in  the  work, 
but  in  our  judgment  it  is  at  least  quite  as 
great  as  any  of  his  poems  and  it  deals  with  one 
of  the  master  problems  of  the  age, — “the  fate 
of  the  man-child  ” in  the  presence  of  seeming 
evil. 

For  the  thoughts  here  given  as  illustrations 
of  the  poet  as  a philosopher  dealing  with 
life's  great  problems,  we  are  largely  indebted 
to  Mr.  Malloy,  whose  fifty  years'  study  of 
Emerson,  Browing  and  kindred  great  poets 
has  made  him  justly  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  a master  in  this  field  of  research.  Even 
where  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  depart 
radically  from  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
this  scholar,  we  have  been  indebted  to  hints 
of  his  as  well  as  to  the  study  of  Emerson  for 
our  conclusions. 


n. 

In  the  poem  we  are  to  consider,  it  is  well 
to  notice  at  the  outset  that  there  are  three 
speakers  or  personifications  introduced  as 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  “fate  of 
the  man-child.’*  These  are  the  Sphinx,  the 
Great  Mother,  and  the  Poet. 

The  Sphinx,  in  its  broad  significance, 
when  considered  as  one  of  the  great  dramatis 
persona  of  the  poem,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
intelligence  or  reasoning  function  of  man; 
as  the  propounder  of  the  great  question 
which  is  here  given;  that  ever-brooding, 
ever-interrogating  and  searching  dement  in 
man  which  seeks  by  reason  and  logic  to 
solve  its  own  riddles,  the  master  one  of 
which  is  here  propounded, — the  “fate  of  the 
man-child,”  the  meaning  of  life  and  its 
destiny  in  the  presence  of  the  problem  of 
evil.  The  Sphinx  is  the  mental  principle, 
the  ever-eager  interrogator. 

The  Great  Mother,  the  second  personifica- 
tion, is  of  course  Nature.  Her  eye  and  ear 
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are  largely  concerned  with  the  materialistic 
phenomena  that  assail  the  physical  senses. 

Now  the  third  personification  is  the  Poet. 
Mr.  Malloy  holds  that  he  stands  for  or  repre- 
sents language,  the  diffuser  of  knowledge,  but 
we  find  it  impossible  to  coincide  with  this 
opinion.  To  us  it  appears  dear  that  the 
Poet  represents  that  other  great  complement 
of  reason — its  “spirit,  yoke-fellow,”  Imagina- 
tion, embracing  also  what  we  may  term  the 
spiritual  sense,  the  seeing  eye  and  hearing 
ear  that  penetrates  the  veil,  enters  the  holiest 
of  holies,  beholds  the  shekinah  and  gets  at 
the  heart  of  things  which  are  veiled  from 
reason,  and  furthermore,  in  its  noblest  aspect, 
which  expresses  in  a large  way  the  spiritual 
entity,  the  soul  side  of  life;  that  interior 
vision  or  imagination  that  makes  a Shake- 
speare able,  as  has  been  well  said,  to  repre- 
sent the  human  heart  in  all  its  moods,  stations 
and  conditions  as  perfectly  as  though  the 
great  dramatist  had  created  it.  It  is  not 
logic  nor  reason  that  explains  how  Shake- 
speare reflects  the  profound  melancholy  and 
philosophic  contemplation  of  Hamlet;  the 
guilt  of  the  king  who  is  also  a regicide;  the 
ambition  that  relentlessly  drives  on  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  the  profound  horror  of  her 
lord.  It  is  not  logic  nor  reason  that  gives  us 
the  wonderful  interpretations  of  many  of 
life's  greatest  problems  as  found  in  the  mes- 
sages of  prophet,  seer  and  poet.  Indeed,  we 
find  in  Emerson’s  Poet  the  seer  for  whom  the 
Reason,  or  the  Sphinx,  has  been  waiting 
while  the  ages  “slumbered  and  slept;  the 
seer  that  utters  the  new  word  in  reply  to  the 
old,  old  question, — an  answer  that  not  only 
illuminates  the  problem  but  unbinds  the 
Sphinx  herself,  heretofore  the  slave  of  fear, 
dreading  even  to  bravely  consider  the  mystery 
or  the  countless  questions  suggested  by  earth, 
sky  and  air,  or  the  phenomena  of  life  that  lay 
round  about  earth's  travellers,  lest  thereby 
a jealous  Deity  be  offended. 

Language  is  essential  alike  for  the  Sphinx 
and  the  Poet,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
diffusers  of  light  for  the  millions  yet  in  dark- 
ness. It  is  the  window  through  which  streams 
the  light  of  intelligence  and  imaginative 
truth  or  spiritual  perception  that  falls  athwart 
the  darkened  pathway  of  the  mountain 
climbers,  revealing  the  narrow  path  and  the 
yawning  precipices  on  either  side;  but  it  is 
not  the  revealer  of  the  inmost  secrets  of 
existence.  It  has  no  power  to  answer  the 
Sphinx  or  to  show  the  Great  ^Mother  Jhow 
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groundless  are  her  fears.  It  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  show  man  the  perfect  beyond 
the  seeming  evil  or  imperfect, — the  perfect  of 
which  the  physical  eye  can  take  no  cogni- 
sance, hut  which  what  once  apprehended  by 
the  soul  breaks  the  spell  of  illusion  the 
trance  or  dream  state  induced  by  physical 
sense  perception.  Of  the  importance  of 
language  as  a popular  medium  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  light  of  truth  for  both  Sphinx  and 
Poet,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Emerson  well 
says:  “But  for  articulate  speech,  man  would 
still  be  roaming  the  forests  as  a wild  beast.” 
And  again:  “The  world  being  put  under  the 
mind  for  verb  and  noun,  the  Poet  is  he  who 
can  articulate  it.” 

Yes,  the  Poet  articulates  the  great  messages 
and  often  answers  the  Sphinx  by  revealing 
hidden  secrets. 

P^STCJT'  m. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
opening  lines  of  the  poem.* 

“The  Sphinx  is  drowsy. 

Her  wings  are  furled: 

Her  ear  is  heavy. 

She  broods  on  the  world.” 

The  reader  will  call  to  mind  that  the 
Sphinx  of  ancient  myth  was  a fabled  creature 
that  waited  by  the  roadside  propounding 
riddles  to  the  passers-by.  If  the  traveller 
failed  to  answer  aright,  the  Sphinx  devoured 
him,  but  if  he  gave  the  true  answer,  the 
Sphinx  immediately  perished. 

As  time  passed,  the  word  “sphinx”  came 
to  have  two  meanings  in  the  popular  concept. 
“Any  subject  about  which  there  is  a question 
difficult  of  answer,”  or  any  riddle  hard  to 
solve,  may  be  called  a sphinx. 

Now  for  many  generations  prior  to  the 
writing  of  “The  Sphinx”  the  thought  or 
intellectual  energies  of  Christianity  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  furious  religious  con- 
tentions relating  to  man  and  his  destiny. 
Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Zwingli  and  Mel- 
ancthon  had  opposed  the  might  of  Rome. 
Then  came,  together  with  persecutions,  the 
great  religious  contentions  of  master  theo- 
logians, led  by  Calvin.  These  controversie, 
mainly  related  to  more  or  less  abstract  re- 
ligious dogmas,  such  as  election,  foreord illa- 
tion, eternal  damnation,  salvation  by  faiths 

•“ The  Sphinx**  is  the  opening  poem  in  Emerson's 
volume  of  verse,  published  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Miffin  A Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  other  theories  all  connected  with  the 
“fate  of  the  man-child.”  Milton  and  Dante 
in  their  stately  verse  threw  into  bold  relief 
the  popular  concepts  of  conventional  theology. 
Milton  impressed  the  imagination  of  Protestant 
Christendom  as  did  no  other  poet,  with  the 
vivid  pictures  of  the  age-long  war  between 
light  and  darkness,  God  and  Devil.  Accord- 
ing to  his  theology,  which  reflected  the  current 
ideas  and  was  accepted  in  turn  by  the  people 
almost  as  implicitly  as  if  it  had  been  a revela- 
tion,  man  was  ever  being  pursued  by  Satan, 
harried  by  the  arch-fiend  of  the  pit.  But  at 
length  the  thought  of  the  world  began  to 
weary  of  the  eternal  wrangling,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  the  poem  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  battle.  True,  in  certain  lands  and 
localities  the  war,  was  still  waged  with  intense 
bitterness,  but  the  intellect  of  Christendom 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  weariness. 
“The  Sphinx  is  drowsy.”  She  appears  in  a 
brooding  mood.  Still  the  great  question, 
being  uppermost  in  her  mind,  finds  expression, 
and  the  historian  of  the  poem  hears  her  pro- 
pound: 

“Who  H tell  me  my  secret. 

The  ages  have  kept? — 

I awaited  the  seer 
While  they  slumbered  and  slept.” 

Following  this  introductory  remark  by  the 
Sphinx  comes  the  statement  of  the  problem 
or  question: 

“The  fate  of  the  man-child. 

The  meaning  of  man; 

Known  fruit  of  the  unknown; 

Daedalian  plan; 

Out  of  sleeping  a waking. 

Out  of  waking  a sleep; 

Life  death  overtaking; 

Deep  underneath  deep?” 

“The  fate  of  the  man-child” — the  meaning 
of  life  in  the  presence  of  seeming  evil;  life  so 
full  of  mystery,  so  daedalian  or  labyrinthian 
in  character.  Life  if  eternal  must  in  its 
present  aspect  be  but  one  appearance  in  a 
series,  a little  journey  on  a great  spiral  stair- 
way, waking  for  a day  from  a sleep  that 
marks  an  earlier  day,  and  to  be  followed  by 
a sleep  that  shall  herald  another  waking. 

It  is  well  to  remember  here  that  Emerson  was 
one  of  the  few  Americans  who  when  this 
poem  was  written,  about  1840,  had  made  a 
serious  study  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and 
other  sacred  books  of  the  Far  East.  He  had 
also  steeped  his  mind  in  the  thought  of 
Plato  and  of  the  great  German  transcendental 
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thinkers.  A new  world  had  unfolded  before 
his  intellectual  vision  and  the  old  religious 
concepts  that  for  generations  had  held  the 
brain  of  man  in  a vice-like  grip  had  fallen 
from  the  mind  of  Emerson.  Hence  while 
many  of  the  thoughts  here  uttered  or  implied 
are  neither  new  nor  unfamiliar  to  many 
people  to-day,  they  were  entirely  contrary  to 
the  popular  thought  of  a half  a century  ago — 
so  much  so  that  even  great  liberal  thinkers 
like  Theodore  Parker  were  as  completely 
blinded  to  the  message  and  meaning  of  this 
great  poem  as  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
ignorant  of  the  import  of  many  of  His  beau- 
tiful parables  until  the  Master  interpreted  or 
explained  them. 

The  descriptive  lines  beginning  with 

“Known  fruit  of  the  unknown; 

Daedalian  plan,” 

give  Emerson’s  first  great  thought  that  ran 
counter  to  popular  theological  concepts, 
Here  the  “man-child”  or  the  soul  is  repre- 
sented as  having  always  existed,  as  having 
come  up  a labyrinthian  pathway  marked  by 
successive  wakings  and  sleepings.  Though 
this  was  Greek  to  the  popular  theologians  in 
the  New  World  sixty  yers  ago,  it  expressed 
Emerson’s  conviction,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  brief  extract  from  his  “Essay 
on  Experience”: 

“Where  do  we  find  ourselves  ? In  a series 
of  which  we  do  not  know  the  extremes  and 
believe  that  it  has  none.  We  wake  and  find 
ourselves  on  a stair;  there  are  stairs  below 
us  which  we  seem  to  have  ascended;  there 
are  stairs  above  us,  many  a one,  which  go 
upward  and  out  of  sight.  But  the  Genius 
which,  according  to  the  old  belief,  stands  at 
theljdoor  by  which  we  enter  and  gives  us  the 
lethe  to  drink,  that  we  may  tell  no  tales, 
mixed  the  cup  too  strongly,  and  we  cannot 
shake  off  the  lethargy  now  at  noon-day. 
Sleep  lingers  all  our  life-time  about  our  eyes, 
as  night  hovers  all  day  in  the  boughs  of  the 
fir-tree.  . . . Ghost-like  we  glide  through 
nature,  and  should  not  know  our  place  again.” 

Drugged  by  the  draught,  man’s  life  becomes 
largely  a dream-life.  Ulusionary  rather  than 
real  in  the  true  concept  of  the  term  reality; 
a prolonged  dream  under  the  spell  of  illusion 
in  which  he  fails  to  see,  save  in  rare  moments, 
beyond  the  veil  of  materiality,  or  to  grasp  the 
great  truth  that  life  is  in  essence  spiritual 
rather  than  material,  and  that  in  proportion 
as  the" spiritual  dominates  life  'man  becomes 


great,  strong,  robust  and  masterful  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  those  terms. 

The  problem,  mystery  or  question  has  now 
been  stated,  and  the  Sphinx  proceeds  to  point 
out  something  which  in  the  light  of  what 
follows  is  a seemingly  inexplicable  fact.  She 
shows  that  earth,  air  and  sea,  and  the  multi- 
tudinous manifestations  of  nature  below  man, 
speak  of  normality  and  sanity  in  filling  their 
appointed  functions;  that  lower  natural  life 
is  erect,  or,  as  Emerson  in  one  of  his  essays, 
voicing  the  popular  concept  and  picturing 
the  seeming  phenomenon,  declares,  “Nature 
is  erect,  but  man  is  fallen.” 

“Erect  as  a sunbeam, 

Upspringeth  the  palm; 

The  elephant  browses. 

Undaunted  and  calm; 

In  beautiful  motion 
The  thrush  {dies  his  wings; 

Kind  leaves  of  the  covert. 

Your  silence  he  sings. 

“The  waves,  unashamed. 

In  difference  sweet. 

Flay  dad  with  the  breezes, 

Ola  playfellows  meet; 

The  Journeying  atoms. 

Primordial  wholes. 

Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive. 

By  their  animate  poles. 

“Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence. 

Plant,  quadruped,  bird. 

By  one  music  enchanted. 

One  deity  stirred, — 

Each  the  other  adorning. 

Accompany  still; 

Night  veueth  the  morning. 

The  vapor  the  hill. 

“The  babe  by  its  mother 
Lies  bathed  in  joy; 

Glide  its  hours  uncounted, — 

The  sun  is  its  toy; 

Shines  the  peace  of  all  being. 

Without  cloud,  in  its  eyes; 

And  the  sum  of  the  world 
In  soft  miniature  lies.'* 

Here  we  have  a beautiful  picture  of  con- 
cord, harmony  and  sanity;  the  heaven- 
aspiring  palm,  the  great  beasts  of  the  forest, 
the  songsters  in  the  trees,  the  waves,  and  the 
breezes,  all,  all  fulfilling  their  mision,  true  to 
the  law  of  their  being.  Even  the  babe  play- 
ing with  the  sunbeam,  enwrapped  in  a moth- 
er’s love  and  “bathed  in  joy,”  gives  no  hint 
of  the  fear-haunted  man  of  to-morrow.  And 
if  we  leave  the  world  visible  to  the  physical 
eye  and  consider  the  atoms,  which  no  glass 
has  ever  revealed  but  which  we  apprehend  as 
concepts,  we  find  here  also  the  same  harmony 
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and  obedience  to  the  law  or  their  true  func- 
tion. All  are  stirred  by  one  Deity. 

Now  comes  the  bold  and  striking  contrast 
in  the  seeming  condition  of  the  man-child, 
the  crown  of  creation  and  darling  of  the  Great 
Mother: 


‘“Pride  ruined  the  angels, 

Thor  shame  them  restores; 
Luries  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 
In  stings  of  remorse. 

Have  I a lover 
Who  is  noble  and  free? — 
I would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me. 


“But  man  crouches  and  blushes. 
Absconds  and  conceals: 

He  creepeth  and  peepeth. 

He  palters  and  steads; 

Infirm,  melancholy. 

Jealous  gUnning  around. 

An  oaf,  an  accomplice. 

He  poisons  the  ground.** 


“'Eterne  alternation 

Now  follows,  now  flies; 
And  under  pain  pleasure, — 
Under  pleasure,  pain  Iks. 
Love  works  at  the  center. 
Heart-heaving  alway; 

Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 
To  the  borders  of  day.*** 


This  fearful  indictment  against  man  by  the 
Sphinx  arouses  the  Great  Mother,  Nature. 
Hearing  her  dearest  child  thus  described  and 
noting  his  fear,  while  seeing  no  farther  than 
the  outward  material  phenomena,  she  accepts 
as  true  the  terrible  charge  and  demands  the 
cause  of  man’s  fallen  estate: 

“Out  spoke  the  great  mother, 

Belaolding  his  fear; — 

At  sound  of  her  accents 
Cold  shuddered  the  sphere : — 

‘Who  has  drugged  my  boy’s  cup  ? 

Who  has  mixed  my  boy’s  bread  ? 

Who,  with  sadness  and  madness. 

Has  turned  my  child’s  head?*’* 


Now  the  historian  of  the  drama  hears  the 
third  voice  take  part.  The  Poet,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  imaginative  power,  with  some- 
thing of  the  deep  spiritual  sense  that  comple- 
ments the  reasoning  function  of  man,  speaks: 


“I  heard  a poet  answer 
Aloud  and  cheerfully, 

‘Say  on,  sweet  Sphinx!  thy  dirges 
Are  pleasant  songs  to  me. 


Deep  love  lieth  under 
These  pictures  of  time; 
They  fade  in  the  light  of 
Their  meaning  sublime. 


“‘The  fiend  that  man  harries 
Is  love  of  the  Best; 

Yawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon, 
lit  by  rays  from  the  Blest 
The  Lethe  of  Nature  , 

Can  *t  trance  him  again. 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect. 
Which  his  eyes  seek  in  vain. 


‘“To  vision  profounder, 

Man’s  spoil  must  dive; 

His  aye-rolling  orb 
At  no  goal  will  arrive: 

The  heavens  that  now  draw  him 
With  sweetness  untold. 

Once  found, — for  new  heavens 
He  spurneth  the  old. 


In  these  musical  lines  Emerson  gives  us  the 
heart  of  his  religious  convictions,  which  were 
in  bold  and  almost  startling  contrast  to  those 
of  the  conventional  religious  thought  of  his 
age.  From  the  far-off  dawning  days  of  civ- 
ilization a large  proportion  of  the  world  had 
believed  in  dual  deities  contending  for  suprem- 
acy. Zarathustra’s  gods  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  had  been  the 
faith  of  multitudes.  The  Jews  and  Christians 
accepted  the  same  idea  in  God  and  Satan,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  waging  relentless  warfare 
upon  each  other.  Man  had  been  created  by 
God  in  His  own  image  and  likeness,  but  had 
been  snared  by  the  great  Enemy  of  the  Creator 
and  thus  had  fallen;  and  through  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  the  conflict  was  supposed  to  be 
carried  forward,  Satan  making  terrible  inroads 
in  his  assaults  on  the  hapless  children  of  the 
Supreme  Deity.  For  about  two  thousand 
yean  the  children  of  Christian  civilization 
had  imagined  that  they  were  being  harried  by 
the  Arch-Fiend  or  his  emissaries.  Hoping 
to  escape  their  countless  wiles,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  had  fled  to  deserts, 
caves  and  mountain  fastnesses,  living  as 
beasts,  hoping  thereby  in  their  selfish  isola- 
tion to  save  their  souls.  Great  convents  and 
monasteries  were  reared  and  multitudes  who 
should  have  helped  the  world  onward  and 
upward,  binding  up  the  wounded  and  suc- 
coring the  helpless,  took  refuge  in  these 
secluded  retreats  in  the  hope  of  saving  them- 
selves and  eluding  the  Fiend  who  was  sup- 
posed to  harry  all  men.  Milton  in  his  splen- 
did and  rhythmic  verse  had  crystallized  the 
religious  thought  of  Christendom  and  riv- 
eted still  more  firmly  on  the  intellect  the  fear 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  Darkness  and 
his  fiends  that  were  pursuing  the  children  of 
God. 

Now  in  the  face  of  this  great  problem  of 
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evil  we  find  that  Emerson,  speaking  as  the 
Poet,  who,  we  have  seen,  stands  for  the  seeing 
eye  or  spiritual  and  imaginative  sense  of  the 
soul,  “does  not  attempt  to  account  for  evil,” 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Malloy.  “He  denies 
its  existence;  and  what  we  call  evil  is  only  a 
transient  appearance,  not  affecting  the  real 
integrity  of  things.  The  fearful  antimonies 
involved  in  the  postulates  by  which  our  fathers 
struggled  with  the  great  moral  sphinx  in  the 
case  of  the  man-child,  show  that  faith  is 
given  to  the  false  as  well  as  the  true.  The 
ingenius  casuist,  if  he  cannot  cany  a hard 
position  by  assault,  will  try  to  flank  it,  and 
much  in  the  philosophy  of  evil  has  indeed 
proceeded  by  flank  movements.  To  answer 
the  fact  of  evil  by  denying  it  is  certainly  heroic 
treatment.  Emerson,  sixty  years  ago,  when 
‘The  Sphinx’  was  written,  stood  quite  alone 
in  this  attempt.  Much  argument  by  others 
has  since  been  given  to  his  support.” 

The  Poet  we  find  serene  and  cheerful  in 
the  presence  of  the  dark  and  terrible  pictures 
presented.  And  why  ? Because  he  sees  that 
all  these  pictures  are  not  real  in  the  sense  of 
being  enduring.  Hie  dream  is  very  real  to  the 
sleeper  while  it  lasts,  but  on  awaking  it  van- 
ishes and  he  does  not  regard  it  as  reality. 
The  dark  and  forbidding  pictures  of  the 
Sphinx  are  illusionary  or  transient  in  charac- 
ter. Like  the  mist  of  the  morning  or  the 
frost  pictures  on  the  window-pane,  they  will 
melt  away  before  the  sun’s  rays.  Love,  deep 
love,  says  the  poet,  underlies  all  these 
forbidding  pictures.  Now  love  is  the 
great  solvent.  It  is  to  the  spiritual  world 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  world  of  sense 
perceptions.  It  lights,  warms,  vivifies  and 
dispels  the  clouds  that  shut  out  a recognition 
of  the  eternal  verities. 

An  incident  recently  came  under  our  per- 
sonal observation  that  strikingly  illustrates 
this  thought.  A friend,  a lady  of  culture  and 
refinement,  who  is  a prominent  Christian 
Scientist  in  Boston,  recently  received  a call 
from  a poor  woman  in  sore  distress.  Her 
home,  she  explained,  was  a veritable  hell. 
The  bright  dreams  of  the  golden  honeymoon 
days  had  vanished.  She  and  her  husband 
had  long  been  in  bitter  antagonism.  It  was 
the  old,  old  story.  One  thing  had  led  to 
another.  Year  by  year  the  rift  had  broad- 
ened until  it  had  become  a chasm, — a bridge- 
less chasm,  the  woman  believed.  Even  the 
children  had  come  under  the  infection,  and  a 
pitiable  condition  of  hate,  inharmony  and 
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bitterness  pervaded  the  home.  The  wife  and 
husband  had  not  spoken  civilly  and  kindly 
for  over  a year,  and  now  the  wife  had  decided 
on  a divorce.  She  wished  the  sympathy  of 
her  friend.  But  the  lady  in  question  insisted 
that  there  was  a better  way.  Love,  she 
declared,  was  the  great  solvent  that  could  and 
would  dissolve  hate.  “You  have  seen  & 
bank  of  snow  shrouding  a one-time  green 
plot.  The  sun  comes  up  and  shines  upon 
the  snow;  it  melts.  If  the  snow  has  become 
ice  from  long  standing  and  partial  meltings 
followed  by  freezings,  it  will  take  much 
longer  to  dissolve;  but  day  by  day  the  sun’s 
rays  melt  the  ice,  until  where  the  shroud  of 
death  had  lain  we  behold  the  joyous  upspring- 
ing  grass.  Now,”  continued  the  friend  to 
the  heart-broken  wife,  “reflect  love  and 
nothing  but  love  in  your  home,  and  in  time  it 
will  melt  the  hate,  and  love  wifi  again  return 
to  you.”  On  several  occasions  the  wife 
returned  to  her  friend,  greatly  depressed. 
It  seemed  that  there  was  no  response,  or 
rather,  that  the  husband  appeared  worse 
than  ever.  The  children,  however,  soon 
evinced  a great  change  and  became  devoted 
to  their  mother,  striving  in  every  way  to  help 
lighten  her  burdens.  And  finally  the  ice  of 
hate  in  the  husband’s  heart  melted,  and  a 
full  and  whole-hearted  reconciliation  ensued. 
The  home  to-day  is  one  of  the  happiest  in 
New  England. 

Now  it  was  the  faith  in  the  power  of  love 
and  the  unshakable  faith  in  the  fact  that  “deep 
love  lieth  under”  all  the  dark  “pictures  of 
time”;  that  love  is  at  the  center,  “heart- 
heaving  alway,”  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
Soul  of  the  Universe  is  the  supreme  manifes- 
tation of  love  instead  of  being  a dualism  or 
two  eternally  opposing  entities,  that  wrought 
this  transformation. 

At  the  time  when  Emerson  declared  the 
unity  of  love  and  its  supremacy,  he  made  a 
bold  departure  from  the  conventional  or  Mil- 
tonic theology  of  his  day.  In  substance 
these  verses  may  be  said  to  teach  that  the 
dark  “pictures  of  time,”  the  pitiable  condi- 
tion of  man,  who  was  ever  in  fear  of  offending 
an  angry  and  jealous  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  of  being  ensnared  by  the 
Fiend  of  the  Pit  who  was  ever  harrying  his 
steps,  were  illusory  in  character  and  destined 
to  fade  away  as  love  more  and  more  lighted 
the  soul  of  man,  or  as  his  understanding 
grew  of  his  real  nature  and  his  true  heritage 
as  a son  of  God,  perfect  in  character,  the 
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embodiment  of  love,  truth  and  harmony. 

Hie  “fiend”  which  harries  man  is  not  the 
mythological  Devil  of  darkness,  striving  to 
dn^  his  soul  to  hell,  but  “the  love  of  the 
Best”  implanted  in  his  heart;  the  “flying 
Perfect”  that  lures  him  ever  onward  and 
upward;  the  ideal,  which  Hugo  so  aptly 
describes  as  “the  stable  type  of  ever-moving 
progress.” 

“The  pit  of  the  Dragon”  represents  the 
lower  conditions  in  which  since  the  beginning 
man  or  the  masses  have  wandered,  some- 
times grovelling  and  always  ignorant  or  but 
dimly  conscious  of  the  better  conditions 
above,  till  the  light  of  those  better  estates 
shine  down  into  the  Pit,  revealing  a new 
splendor  and  also  showing  the  golden  ladder 
by  which  man  may  rise.  Even  in  the  earth 
record  of  man,  how  true  this  is.  At  one  time 
man  lived  as  the  beasts,  in  forests  and  moun- 
tain recesses.  Then  slowly  some  men  gained 
a higher  altitude  and  united  in  communi- 
ties, established  homes  and  enjoyed  condi- 
tions which  were  at  one  time  undreamed  of. 
Still  the  animal  or  physical  wants  and  desires 
were  the  master  objects.  Later  some  men 
rose  higher.  Language  was  followed  by 
hieroglyphics  and  written  words.  The  intel- 
lect was  cultivated,  and  the  joy  that  comes 
with  knowledge  and  mental  unfold  ment 
revealed  to  the  masses  the  Pit  in  which  as 
yet  the  multitude  remained.  Then  the 
spiritual  Alps  were  scaled  and  again  the  light 
from  the  heights  above,  the  new  home  of 
the  blest,  streamed  into  the  “Pit  of  the 
Dragon.” 

Here  man  is  tranced  by  the  things  of  sense 
perception.  His  spiritual  or  intellectual  vision 
becomes  dulled  and  often  blinded  by  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh  or  the  allure- 
ments of  the  sensuous  life.  He  not  only 
forgets  what  happened  before  his  advent 
into  this  section  of  the  spiral  stair,  but  he 
fails  to  see  the  true  majesty  of  his  being,  fails 
to  realise  that  he  is  the  child  of  eternity  and 
not  of  time;  that  the  Perfect  which  he  dimly 
discerns  can  be  imaged  in  his  soul,  and  that 
When  imaged,  all  the  black  pictures  will 
vanish.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  meaning  of 

“The  Lethe  of  Nature 

Can  *t  trance  him  again,*’ 

after  he  has  beheld  with  his  soul’s  eye  or 
interior  vision  the  Perfect  which  is  veiled 
from  the  eye  of  sense. 

The  “fiend”  or  angel  that  harries  man,  or 
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the  “flying  Perfect”  that  floats  before  him, 
lures  him  “to  visions  profounder.”  Through 
the  ages  he  is  destined  to  rise  from  heaven  to 
heaven.  Even  the  soul  who  under  the  “Lethe 
of  Nature”  or  the  seductions  of  egoism  and 
sense  perception  defies  the  “love  of  the  Best” 
and  turns  away,  only  to  find  that  the  transient 
and  unreal  he  has  embraced  have  dimmed 
or  blinded  his  vision  and  left  him  in  a desert 
waste,  also  beholds  placed  at  his  hand  the 
bitter  herb  that  restores  his  spiritual  sight. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Bulwer,  in  his 
profoundly  thoughtful  long  poem,  “King 
Arthur,”  represents  the  King,  who  surrenders 
himself  to  the  joys  of  love  when  the  fete  of 
his  people  was  depending  on  the  success  of 
his  mission,  as  finding  that  he  could  go  no 
further  until  he  tasted  the  bitter  herb  that 
grew  on  the  grave  of  his  love.  Then,  lo! 
his  eyes  were  opened  and  the  mystical  Lady 
of  the  Lake  was  beheld  at  hand  ready  to 
row  him  to  the  cave  from  whence  he  secured 
the  magic  sword  of  the  Diamond  Glaive. 
So  shame  for  arrogance  and  wrong  done, 
and  remorse  that  is  heart-frit,  dear  the  vision 
and  we  again  find  the  path. 

Hie  lines, 

“Have  I a lover 
Who  is  noble  and  free? — 

I would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me.” 

have  often  perplexed  readers.  Yet  the  mean- 
ing is  not  difficult  if  we  remember  how  lovers 
idealise  the  loved  ones.  They  see  and  love 
to  dwell  only  upon  the  nobler  and  finer 
things  they  behold  in  their  natures.  On 
one  occasion  Emerson  says: 

“The  lover  has  lost  the  wildest  charm  of 
his  maiden  in  her  acceptance  of  him.  She 
was  heaven  whilst  he  pursued  her  as  a star. 
She  cannot  be  heaven  if  she  stoop  to  such  a 
one  as  I.” 

This  shows  the  true  meaning  of  the  above. 
The  maiden,  conscious  of  her  own  many 
imperfections  and  seeing  only  the  best  in 
her  beloved,  and  noting  that  he  is  not  only 
noble  but  also  free  to  choose  where  so  e’er 
he  will,  in  her  heart  of  hearts  feels  he  ought 
to  have  chosen  some  one  more  worthy  of  him. 

In  spite  of  all  the  seeming  dark  pictures, 
in  spite  of  recurrent  pain  after  pleasure, 
while  man,  lethe-tranced,  walks  dream-like 
through  earth,  love  is  all  the  time  working  at 
the  center,  “heart-heaving  alway.” 

Next  the  Poet,  or  the  imagination  and 
spiritual  sense,  who  has  just  demonstrated 
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its  superior  insight  over  the  function  of 
reason,  unillumined  by  the  inner  vision, 
rather  makes  light  of  the  Sphinx  that  for 
generations  has  confused  the  things  of  time 
and  the  illusions  of  sense  with  the  eternal 
verities  of  life. 

“Dull  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  thy  five  wits; 

Thy  sight  is  growing  blear; 

Rue  myrrh  ana  cummin  for  the  Sphinx 

Her  muddy  eyes  to  dear!” 

The  Sphinx,  however,  has  received  new 
light  in  the  words  of  the  Poet,  and  she  resents 
his  levity,  declaring  her  oneness  with  the 
Poet: 

“I  am  thy  spirit  yoke-fellow. 

Of  thine  eye  I am  eyebeam,” 

she  declares.  After  thus  asserting  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  the  Poet  and  the  Sphinx,  of 
the  imagination  and  inner  vision  and  the 
reasoning  power,  the  Sphinx  declares: 

“Thou  art  the  unanswered  question; 

Couldst  see  thy  proper  eye, 

Alway  it  asketh,  asketh; 

Ana  each  answer  is  a lie.'* 

Not  only  are  the  imagination  and  spiritual 
perception  and  the  intellect  one,  each  com- 
plementing the  other,  but  the  resultant,  the 
soul,  is  the  supreme  sphinx  about  which  the 
eternal  question  is  propounded.  That  which 
seeks  to  describe  in  terms  comprehensible 
to  man  on  the  sense  plane  of  existence  the 
spirit,  the  soul  or  real  ego,  is  “the  unan- 
swered question9’ — something  which  the  soul 
itself  would  realize  if  it  could  turn  its  interior 
vision  or  “proper  eye”  on  itself.  This  man 
has  largely  been  prevented  from  apprehending, 
owing  to  the  spell  cast  by  the  “Lethe  of 
Nature,”  which  leads  him  to  regard  the  phys- 
ical vision  as  the  true  eye. 

The  lines, 

“Alway  it  asketh,  asketh; 

And  each  answer  is  a lie.” 

are  rich  in  suggestive  truth.  Man  thinks 
in  terms  of  time  and  in  terms  limited  by 
physical  concepts.  He  thus  constantly  con- 
fuses the  transient  with  the  enduring,  the 
false  with  the  true,  the  dream  with  the  reality. 
The  dark  “pictures  of  time”  are  treated  as 
if  they  were  as  real  in  character  as  the  eternal 
spiritual  verities.  The  moment  that  which 
is  eternal  is  considered  in  the  limiting  terms 
of  time  and  sense  perception;  when  the 
spiritual  and  physical,  the  transient  and  endur- 
ing, that  which  appears  but  is  not  abiding  or  per- 
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sistent,  and  that  which  is  eternal,  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  and  discussed  as  realities, 
the  answer  bora  of  thought  in  which  the  false 
and  true  values  are  thus  confused  cannot  be 
true.  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  for  a six- 
year-old  child  to  think  the  thoughts  and 
express  them  in  the  terms  of  Plato,  as  for 
man,  who  confuses  the  false  and  true,  the 
limited  with  the  limitless,  to  consider,  describe 
and  define  the  eternal  idea  of  God,  here 
described  as  the  “man-child.”  Futile  also 
are  his  attempts  to  describe  in  physical  terms 

“The  fate  of  the  man-child. 

The  mining  of  man,*' 

and  the  problems  that  to  the  physical  senses 
are  so  inexplicable,  or,  in  a word,  to  give  the 
true  answer  to  the  most  profound  questions 
of  the  Sphinx.  To  explain  these  things, 
Egypt  created  Ra,  Osiris,  Isis  and  their 
attendant  divinities;  Chaldea  and  Assyria  peo- 
pled the  empyrean  with  other  gods  and 
goddesses  who  warred  for  their  favored  chil- 
dren; Greece  called  into  being  the  Olympian 
race;  and  the  fair-haired  children  of  the 
North-land  enthroned  Wotan  and  his  com- 
panions in  Valhalla.  Zarathustra  conceived 
the  gods  of  Light  and  Darkness;  and  coming 
down  to  modern  times  we  find  Milton  cir- 
cumstantially answering  the  question  of  the 
Sphinx.  Ami  so  in  all  times  and  ages  great 
peoples  have  had  their  answers,  which  have 
become  their  religious  faith,  but  each  answer 
has  been  more  or  less  superficial;  each 
answer  was  marked  by  a confusion  of  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal; 
each  answer  the  awakened  Sphinx,  whose 
vision  has  been  clarified  by  the  Poet’s  illumin- 
ating discourse,  now  discerns  as  a lie. 

Even  our  concepts  relative  to  life  are  based 
usually  on  the  material  or  physical  man 
rather  than  the  real  ego  or  the  eternal  idea 
of  Infinite  Life.  We  talk  of  the  ego  as  a 
child,  as  a youth,  as  an  old  man;  and  yet  if 
the  Poet’s  concept  is  true,  that  he  is  an  eternal 
entity  on  a stair,  being  drawn  upward  by 
“love  of  the  Best,”  an  eternal  entity  swept 
from  vision  to  vision  profounder  through 
countless  ages,  then  how  pitiful,  how  essen- 
tially false,  are  the  puny  concepts  that  regard 
man  in  the  terms  of  childhood,  youth  and 
age.  A hint  of  what  the  Poet  strove  to 
impress  is  found,  we  think,  in  the  couplet, 

“Ask  on,  thou  clothed  eternity; 

Time  is  the  false  reply.” 

“Clothed  eternity”  “contemplates  man  a« 
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a Hying  soul,  that  will  Uve  forever.”  Here, 
we  take  it,  the  sage  has  condensed  into  out- 
line or  briefly  hinted  at  great  concepts  he 
believed  to  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  religious 
truth,  and  which  he  might  have  luminously 
elaborated  had  he  not  seen  from  the  storm 
of  opposition  that  his  earlier  utterances  had 
aroused,  how  hopeless  and  unwise  would  be 
the  attempt  to  convince  the  society  in  which 
he  lived  of  the  deeper  truths  of  which  he  was 
cognizant,  and  that  therefore  it  was  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  veil  his  meaning  in  parable  or 
metaphor. 

“Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

And  crouched  no  more  in  stone; 

She  melted  into  purple  cloud. 

She  silvered  in  the  moon; 

She  spired  into  a yellow  flame; 

She  flowered  in  blossoms  red; 

She  flowed  into  a foaming  wave; 

She  stood  Monadnoc's  head.” 

These  beautiful  and  highly  poetic  lines,  so 
rich  in  pictures  and  vivid  imagery,  are  also 
profoundly  suggestive.  The  Poet  is  the 
great  revealer  and  emancipator.  He  not 
only  answers  the  question  of  the  Sphinx,  but 
he  emancipates  or  unbinds  the  Sphinx  itself. 
The  age-long  thought  of  the  world  had  been 
hound  as  in  stone,  through  fear.  Man  had 
not  dared  to  revel  in  the  beauty  and  wonder 
and  glory  of  tree  and  flower,  of  sky,  mountain 
and  sea,  lest  his  thought  should  be  presumptu- 
ous and  offend  a jealous  God,  or  lest  he  should 
become  the  victim  of  the  Evil  One.  Hence 
the  mysteries  and  the  wonders  on  every 


page  of  Nature’s  work  were  hidden  from 
man  until  the  Sphinx  was  unbound  or  melted. 

Not  only  did  the  Poet  or  revealer  answer 
the  Sphinx,  but  he  removed  the  film  from 
the  eye  of  the  Great  Mother  and  dispelled 
her  anxiety  and  indignation  in  regard  to 
“the  fate  of  the  man-child.”  The  Sphinx 
had  shown  that  all  nature  proclaimed  the 
unity  of  Deity.  All  things  below  man  were 

“By  one  music  enchanted. 

One  deity  stirred.” 

The  Poet  showed  that  man  also  was  the 
high-born  child  of  the  same  Deity  and  that 
His  name  was  love.  Thus  the  message  of 

“Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence, 

Hant,  quadruped,  bird,” 

was  that  instead  of  two  warring  deities  there 
was  one  Life  and  that  Life  was  good,  and 
that  message  was  affirmed  equally  dearly 
in  regard  to  man. 

“Through  a thousand  voices 
Spoke  the  universal  dame: 

'Who  teDeth  one  of  my  meanings. 

Is  master  of  all  I am.'” 

Emerson,  like  Hugo  in  France,  Wagner 
in  Germany,  Browning  in  England,  was  one 
of  the  great  poet-revelators  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  his  message  appealed  more 
directly  to  the  philosophical  than  to  the 
imaginative  and  emotional  sides  of  life. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass . 
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POPULAR  RULE  OR  STANDARD  OIL  SUPREMACY: 
WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE? 


▲ Ohoict  Involving  Th#  Ssul-Life  of  The 
Republic. 

THE  NATION  is  face  to  face  with  a 
moral  responsibility  which  it  cannot 
evade  without  a self-inflicted  wound  far  more 
terrible  in  consequences  than  would  be  a war 
lor  her  very  existence  against  an  aggressive 
invading  power.  Indeed,  with  all  the  facts 
and  evidence  that  are  to-day  in  the  possession 
of  our  people  if  the  Republic  shrinks  from 
her  whole  duty  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
her  soul  life  or  spiritual  existence.  So  long 
as  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  now 
dearly-established  facts  relating  to  the  sys- 
tematic practices  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  its  co-partners  in  long-continued 
defiance  of  law;  so  long  as  the  voters  were 
innocent  of  the  fact  that  in  their  midst  there 
had  grown  up  a great  business  or  commercial 
oligarchy  which,  largely  through  persistent 
law-breaking,  moral  criminality,  indirection 
and  secret  control  of  the  well-springs  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  arteries  of  trade,  was  draw- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a small  group  of  unscrup- 
ulous law-breakers  untold  millions  which 
under  honest  and  just  business  practices 
would  to-day  be  blessing  the  masses  of 
America;  so  long  as  the  electorate  did  not 
know  that  they  were  harboring  a band  of 
systematic  law-breakers  whose  actions  dwarfed 
into  insignificance  the  occasional  law-defiance 
of  the  hunted  anarchists,  the  soul  of  the 
people  was  not  contaminated  by  this  moral 
leprosy,  further  than  by  the  indirect  spiritual 
deterioration  that  always  attends  the  subtle 
poisoning  of  the  sources  of  political,  social, 
educational  and  business  life,  and  the  further 
evil  influence  arising  from  the  corruption  and 
defilement  of  those  of  their  number  who 
became  from  time  to  time  the  tools  or  instru- 
ments of  this  sinister  power.  But  when 
the  cancer  feeding  on  the  moral  life  of  the 
nation  and  corrupting  the  varied  springs  of 
collective  activity,  was  laid  bare;  when 
the  evidence  of  long-continued,  brazen  and 
cynical  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  land  was 
proven  in  court  by  overwhelming  and  irrefut- 


able evidence,  the  nation  could  no  longe 
plead  ignorance,  and  every  man  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  gravest  responsibility 
that  has  confronted  the  free  men  of  America 
for  fifty  years, — a responsibility  quite  as 
great  and  momentous  in  its  significance  as 
that  which  faced  our  fathers  when  they  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  because 
on  the  result  of  the  present  battle  between  the 
the  criminal  rich,  of  whose  guilt  there  is  no 
question,  and  the  Republic,  hangs  the  fate  of 
free  institutions.  Popular  rule  or  a demo- 
cratic republic  cannot  live  if  the  corrupting 
Standard  Oil  system  is  longer  to  maintain  its 
morally  debasing  supremacy. 

And  just  here  is  a solemn  and  inescapable 
fact  which  should  be  driven  home  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  every  citizen.  In  a republic 
every  voter  becomes  morally  responsible 
for  civic  morality  and  national  honor  to  the 
limit  of  his  individual  power,  both  in  vote 
and  influence.  So  surely  as  a morel  order 
obtains  in  the  universe,  no  man  can  escape 
this  inexorable  obligation  and  remain  guilt- 
less. Nothing  is  more  precious  or  sacred 
than  the  soul  of  a nation,  and  history  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  saying 
of  the  inspired  seer:  “Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.”  Anything  that 
tends  to  undermine  the  moral  ideals  of  a 
people  or  to  confuse  the  popular  mind  in 
regard  to  the  fundamental  ethical  verities 
of  justice,  honor,  integrity  and  the  spirit  of 
fraternity  expressed  Is  the  Golden  Rule, 
strikes  at  the  spiritual  life  of  a nation;  and  in  a 
republic  this  spiritual  life  is  entrusted  to  the 
voters.  Therefore  upon  each  citizen  devolves 
an  inescapable  responsibility.  He  who  shirks 
this  duty,  no  matter  in  what  sophistical 
excuse  he  may  seek  to  take  refuge,  is  a par- 
taker in  the  moral  criminality  that  is  poison- 
ing the  national  life.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  faithfully  performs  his  duty  with  that  spirit 
of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  pure  and 
free  government  that  marked  the  action  of 
the  fathers,  he  maintains  his  own  spiritual 
integrity  and  is  quit  of  moral  responsibility 
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for  the  evil  that  he  has  unselfishly  striven  to 
destroy. 

Under  present  social  and  political  condi- 
tions, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  market  has,  tare-like,  choked 
the  wheat  of  spiritual  ideals  in  church,  state 
And  business  life,  we  are  frequently  brought 
face  to  face  with  lawlessness,  moral  criminal- 
ity, oppression  and  dishonesty  triumphantly 
•enthroned,  aggressive,  insolent  and  defiant, 
the  most  conspicuous  example  being  found 
in  the  criminal  combination  we  are  about  to 
consider  and  its  commercial  ramifications, 
which  constitute  the  gambling  paradise — 
Wall  Street. 

Often,  indeed,  to  all  superficial  appearances 
it  seems  that  “the  wicked  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree”;  but  so  surely  as  Creation  obeys 
Law,  and  the  master  Law  of  the  universe  is 
spiritual,  the  closing  words  of  the  inspired 
poet’s  declaration  are  none  the  less  profoundly 
true  than  his  introductory  observation:  “The 
end  thereof  is  death.” 

Shakespeare  condenses  into  a few  words 
something  which  in  its  essence,  as  it  relates 
to  the  soul,  must  be  true  if  we  live  in  a moral 
universe  or  a universe  under  the  dominance 
of  spiritual  law,  when  he  puts  these  words 
into  the  mouth  of  the  remorse-stricken  royal 
murderer  of  Denmark: 

“In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offence’s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  Justice, 
And  oft  *t£  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  Law;  but  *tis  not  so  above. 

There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 

To  give  in  evidence.” 

Whatever  may  be  our  thought  as  to  the 
soul  of  man  and  a future  state,  if  we  believe 
in  an  over-ruling  Intelligence  that  is  sane 
and  moral,  Deity  that  expresses  justice  as  well 
as  law,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
not  only  will  the  spirit  of  real  self  of  man  reap 
what  it  has  sown,  but  that  no  man  who  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  subtle  and  deadly 
peril  that  can  confront  his  fatherland  remains 
indifferent  or  does  not  do  all  in  his  power  to 
awaken  others  to  a realization  of  the  deadly 
danger,  can  escape  soul-blight  from  moral 
recreancy.  Our  fathers  gave  fortune  and 
life  for  the  establishment  of  free,  just  and  pure 
government.  An  oligarchy  of  criminal  rich 
has  to-day  placed  this  priceless  heritage  in 
extreme  jeopardy.  Only  by  united  action 
of  the  conscience  element  of  our  people  can 


the  Republic  be  preserved  from  the  most 
corrupt  and  degrading  form  of  despotism. 
This  is  the  grave  and  inescapable  truth  that 
confronts  every  patriot  in  America  to-day. 

The  Osmmerieal  Leper  and  The  Conta- 
gion he  Has  Spread  Throughout 
Business  and  Political  Luo. 

The  history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  astounding  and, 
ethically  considered,  perhaps  the  blackest 
page  in  the  commercial  history  of  any  nation 
of  modem  times.  This  corporation  was  the 
pioneer  in  many  of  the  black  arts  that  have 
been  the  means  of  destroying  the  old  moral 
idealism  that  marked  business  conditions 
half  a century  ago, — arts  that  have  also 
transformed  the  government  from  the  watch- 
dog of  the  people’s  interes  to  that  of  a faithful 
collie  for  corporate  power  whose  rapid  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
plunder  of  the  people  and  various  indirect 
practices  only  possible  because  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  government  and  the  securing  of 
positions  of  vantage  in  every  department  of 
public  life  for  their  trusted  servants,  who  have 
thus  secretly  secured  immunity  for  law- 
breakers through  guilty  betrayal  of  their 
sacred  trust  and  connivance  with  the  corpo- 
ration anarchists.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany also  was  the  great  parent  of  those 
soulless  combinations  that  have  been  oper- 
ated by  men,  often  professing  to  be  Chris- 
tians and  claiming  to  be  moral,  yet  who  under 
the  mask  of  impersonal  corporate  organiza- 
tion have  resorted  to  cruelly  unjust  and  secret 
practices  which  could  not  result  other  than 
in  the  destruction  of  the  life-long  labor  of 
their  antagonists;  not  by  fair  fight  in  open 
field,  but  by  methods  that  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  the  cowardly  assassin’s  practice  of 
stabbing  in  the  dark.  When  its  ends  required 
defiance  of  law,  it  never  scrupled  to  evade  or 
defy  the  legislation  it  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.  Thus  through  a criminal  career  of 
half  a century  it  was  able  subtlely  to  destroy  all 
effective  opposition,  to  levy  upon  the  millions 
of  America  taxes  and  tributes  that  in  all  prob- 
ability the  government  could  not  have  levied 
directly  without  rebellion  from  taxpayers. 

As  this  great  corporation  advanced  in 
power,  its  poisonous  virus  rapidly  extended 
through  the  business  channels  of  the  nation, 
and  simultaneous  with  the  spread  of  business 
ideals  innocent  of  all  ethics  or  considerations 
of  justice,  we  find  the  master  spirits  of  the 
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trust  extending  their  hold  upon  almost  all  the 
sources  and  centers  of  die  nation’s  material 
wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sources  of 
government  power  and  of  public  opinion  on 
the  other. 

This  corporation  has  afforded  probably 
the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  die  menace 
of  intellectual  power  divorced  from  moral 
ideals  or  conscience  that  is  known  to  history. 
Its  master  minds  have  been  adroit,  daring 
and  masterful,  and  they  were  early  wise 
enough  to  complement  their  intellectual 
astuteness  with  the  services  of  an  army  of 
lawyers  to  act  as  retainers, — lawyers  as  bril- 
liant intellectually  as  they  were  wanting  in 
lofty  morality;  men  willing  to  prostitute 
their  God-given  power  to  ignoble  service  for 
gold;  men  who  were  ready  to  hire  out  their 
brains  to  devise  ways  and  means  that  would 
enable  the  master  moral  criminals  to  plunder 
a nation  and  subvert  the  ends  of  justice  for 
the  benefit  of  die  few.  The  army  of  hired 
legal  prostitutes  was,  however,  but  one  strong 
arm.  To  succeed,  the  master  spirits  early 
understood  that  they  must  attach  to  them- 
selves by  community  of  interest  the  master 
spirits  who  control  die  arteries  of  trade, — 
the  great  national  sources  of  material  wealth, 
and  gain  a strong  hold  on  die  banking  inter- 
ests. While  their  hold  on  government  has 
been  from  the  early  days  a chief  considera- 
tion, they  later  have  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  gaining  a strangle-hold  on  church, 
college  and  school.  Hie  Methodist  and 
Baptist  churches  used  to  represent  the  most 
aggressive  conscience  force  in  America  in 
the  presence  of  social,  economic  and  political 
evils.  Do  they  to-day  ? Mr.  Archbold’s 
millions,  given  to  the  great  Methodist  Syra- 
cuse University,  have  not  been  spent  in  vain. 
Should  the  reader  harbor  such  a delusion, 
let  him  read  that  amazing  recent  special 
plea  tor  the  Standard  Oil  called  A Raid  on 
Prorperity,  written  by  Chancellor  Day  of 
the  Syracuse  University.  Chancellor  Day 
has  well  been  called  the  Standard  Oil’s  man 
Friday.  How  many  Methodist  and  Baptist 
religious  papers  are  holding  up  the  hands  of 
the  President  or  sustaining  the  incorruptible 
Chicago  judge  for  seeking  merely  to  enforce 
the  law  against  the  great  law-breakers,  which 
every  one  of  these  great  criminals,  even,  would 
insist  should  be  rigorously  enforced  against 
small  offenders  who  no  less  deai^^k^vio- 
lated  it? 

But  the  menace  of  the  Standard  Oil  system 


is  found  not  merely  in  its  powerful  hold  and 
demoralizing  influence  over  public  opinion- 
forming agencies  throughout  the  nation, 
such  as  church,  press  and  college,  nor  yet  in 
its  arrogant  and  insolent  attitude  toward 
the  nation,  seen  in  its  disposition  to  hold  the 
threat  of  a panic  and  business  disaster  as  a 
club  over  the  government,  if  the  Republic 
should  insist  on  punishing  their  criminal 
acts:  its  supreme  menace  is  found  in  its 
power  through  its  ramifications. 

Th#  Supremo  Menace  of  The  Standard 
Oil  Interests. 

Hie  Standard  Oil  system  has  extended 
its  tentacles  around  the  great  arteries  of  trade 
and  travel.  Not  only  have  the  master  spirits 
of  this  great  trust  acquired  large  interests 
in  the  various  railway  lines,  but  they  have 
also  acquired  large  interests  iifvarious  local 
transportation  companies,  in  electric  lighting 
and  gas  companies,  navigation  corporations, 
coal  and  copper  mines,  and  a number  of  the 
great  banks  and  trust  companies.  Nor  have 
they  stopped  here.  Tobacco,  pulp  and  paper 
corporations,  fiber  companies,  glucose  works, 
dock  corporations,  engine  companies,  the 
Sted  Truk,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  insurance  companies  and  other 
great  interests,  are  to-day  represented,  on 
their  governing  boards  or  boards  of  directors, 
by  master  spirits  in  this  great  trust.  More 
than  fifty  public  utility  corporations  have 
directors  in  the  Standard  Oil  corporation, 
or  brothers  or  sons  of  the  master  directors 
represented  on  their  boards  of  directors. 
While,  besides  the  great  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  known  as  the  Standard  Oil 
Bank,  the  Standard  Oil  interests  are  repre- 
sented* on  the  boards  of  directors  of  various 
other  great  banks,  trust  companies  and  insur- 
ance companies.  Thus,  for  example,  accord- 
ing to  Who*9  Who  for  1907,  William  Rocke- 
feller is  represented  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  six  banks  as  well  as  one  trust  company. 

And  through  this  reaching  out,  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  system  has  been  able  to  draw  its 
support,  or  rather  to  cement  into  one  great 
community  of  interests,  a mighty  oligarchy 
of  privileged  wealth  that  assumes  the  attitude 
toward  the  people  and  the  government  of 
supreme  insolence  and  defiance;  a community 
of  lawless  wealth  that  in  substance  says  to  the 
President  and  the  Nation:  Punish  our  great 
law-breakers  or  seek  to  restrict  our  lawless 
raids  on  the  people’s  earnings,  and  we  will 
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precipitate  panics  and  spread  want  and  ruin 
on  every  hand. 

Few  people  dream  of  the  extent  or  sinister 
import  of  the  Standard  Oil's  ramifications. 
When  they  do,  we  believe  that  they  will  be 
quick  to  demand  that  the  corruption,  law- 
lessness, injustice  and  oppression  that  have 
placed  republican  institutions  in  deadly 
peril  be  once  and  forever  destroyed.  Because 
of  the  paramount  character  of  this  great  issue; 
because  the  real  question  at  stake  in  the  pres- 
ent revolt  of  the  people  against  lawlessness  or 
the  anarchal  corporations  is  popular  sover- 
eignty or  Standard  Oil  supremacy,  no  patriot 
can  be  indifferent  to  the  issue. 

Amazing  Revelations  Showing  Ramifica- 
tions ef  The  Standard  Oil  interests. 

The  January  issue  of  Government  contains 
a striking  paper  evincing  much  careful 
research  and  of  great  value  and  interest  to 
thoughtful  Americans.  It  is  entitled  “Reply 
to  Archbold’s  Plea  for  Mercy.”  In  the 
opening  paragraph  the  author,  who  signs 
Theodore  W.  Lincoln,  notices  Mr. 
Archbold’s  special  plea  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  made  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Pott . It  is  one  of  several  briefs  which  have 
recently  appeared  by  those  who  represent 
the  interests  of  this  great  criminal  corpora- 
tion, most  of  which  make  the  absurd  pre- 
tence that  any  attempt  to  treat  the  law-breakers 
like  other  malefactors  is  persecution;  that 
is  to  say  in  effect  that  the  great  wealth  and  the 
long  persisted  in  course  of  the  great  corpo- 
rations and  the  master  spirits  that  are  respon- 
sible for  their  management,  ought  to  insure 
immunity  for  the  criminals.  Most  of  these 
briefs  also  contain  veiled  threats  intimating 
that  if  any  attempt  is  made  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  treat  the  great  criminals 
as  smaller  criminals  are  treated,  the  great 
law-breakers  will  retaliate  by  wrecking  the 
legitimate  business  interests  of  the  country, 
through  gamblers’  panics  such  as  the  country 
has  recently  been  a victim  of. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  notice  for  a moment 
this  plea  of  persecution.  There  is  not  in  the 
civilized  world  a people  so  jealous  for  fair 
play  or  quick  to  resent  any  act  that  savors 
of  persecution  or  the  taking  of  an  unfair 
advantage,  as  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  that  has  led  the  master  spirits  among 
the  criminal  rich  and  their  hirelings  and 
special  pleaders  to  raise  the  cry  of  persecution 


of  the  Present. 

whenever  any  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the 
millionaire  law-breakers  of  the  criminal 
oligarchy  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
these  same  essential  anarchists  would  demand 
that  a poor  man  who  systematically  defied  the 
law  should  be  treated.  There  has  never 
been  any  desire  or  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  the  President  or  the  judiciary  to 
persecute  the  Standard  Oil  or  other  criminal 
and  law-defying  corporations.  The  most 
any  one  has  demanded  is  that  the  courts 
should  treat  all  conscious  law-breakers  with 
equal  impartiality;  should,  for  example, 
see  that  the  multi-millionaire  criminal  who 
is  in  no  wise  under  the  stress  of  want  or  neces- 
sity should  be  no  more  immune  in  his  law- 
breaking than  the  poor  man  who  after  vainly 
seeking  work  steals  in  order  to  save  himself 
and  family  from  starvation. 

Now  we  submit:  Is  this  demand  unfair 
or  does  it  in  any  way  savor  of  persecution? 
Mr.  Archbold  in  his  paper  naturally  enough 
does  not  dwell  on  the  justice  or  merit  of  the 
government’s  contention  that  the  great  crim- 
inals no  less  than  fire  little  offenders  shall  be 
punished;  but  he  seeks  to  convey  the  idea 
that  fiie  effort  to  secure  justice  for  the  law- 
breakers would  be  disastrous  for  the  nation. 
He  says:  “To  disintegrate  its  various  art- 
eries of  trade,  reared  and  developed  at 
home  and  abroad  with  such  indefatigable 
enterprise  and  industry,  would  be  a national 
calamity.” 

To  which  fire  writer  in  Government  perti- 
nently replies  by  asking  Mr.  Archbold  a 
series  of  questions,  the  gist  of  which  is  as 
follows:  “What  kind  of  a calamity  will  it  be 
if  it  is  found  that  the  unlawful  practices  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  cannot  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?  ...  Do  you  consider  it  a presump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  put  your  coterie  and  its  company 
on  trial  on  charges  that  nearly  every  inhabi- 
tant of  this  country  (and,  to  our  shame,  of 
every  other  country)  knows  are  true?  Do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  if  fire  United  States 
courts  do  not  discontinue  their  attempt  to 
bring  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  justice, 
“your  company  promise  or  imply  that  the 
sovereignty,  stability  and  the  solvency  of 
our  country  are  threatened  by  you  and  your 
company?  Is  not  this  coming  pretty  dose 
to  treason,  to  say  nothing  of  contempt  of 
court?” 

Government's  contributor  shows  how  the 
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recent  Wall  Street  panic  was  precipitated  by 
the  community  of  criminal  wealth,  whose 
master  spirits  are  the  Standard  Oil.  He 
shows  that  the  veiled  threat  of  Archbold 
would  be  a subject  “for  mirth  but  for  the 
serious  consequences  likely  to  result  from 
the  threat  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
loot  the  country  if  restrained  from  its  viola- 
tion of  the  law.  The  present  financial  situa- 
tion is  pointed  to  as  a warning  that  the  prose- 
cution of  this  case  by  the  Government  must 
stop.  The  Government  is  warned  that  the 
taking  of  further  testimony  will  result  in 
drawing  the  lines  more  tightly  around  bank 
deposits.” 

Two  Sovereigns  Cannot  Exist  Under 
One  Flag. 

This  thoughtful  contributor  to  Government 
next  examines  Mr.  Archbold's  brazen  declara- 
tion that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  a 
monopoly.  On  this  point  his  observations 
are  so  timely  that  we  quote  diem  at  length: 

“In  no  other  business  have  the  profits  been 
so  vast  that  with  them  all  other  business  con- 
nected therewith  has  been  owned  by  it.  It 
builds  the  tank  cars  used  for  carrying  its 
product;  it  makes  its  tin  cans;  it  builds  its 
own  pipe  line  on  private  property  taken  for 
public  use;  it  builds  its  engines,  pumps,  vast 
machinery,  and  manufactures  die  chemicals 
used;  it  owns  its  ships  in  sufficient  number 
to  be  ‘floating  on  every  sea.'  Left  without 
competition  it  makes  its  own  price.  Hie 
profits  were,  and  are  now,  enormous.  It 
hardly  knows  what  to  do  with  them.  Having 
obtained  the  oil  business,  it  turned  to  other 
fields.  It  was  found  that  gas  for  illuminating 
and  heating  purposes  could  be  made  from 
ofl.  With  its  profits  it  either  bought  out  the 
gas  plants  in  our  eastern  cities  or  destroyed 
them  by  competing  plants,  and  then  made  its 
own  price  and  had  the  State  pass  a law  deny- 
ing die  others  the  right  to  go  into  the  same 
business.  Instances  of  this  are  noted  when 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  entered  the  Boston 
and  New  York  gas  fields,  drove  out  all  com- 
petition and  secured  its  present  complete 
monopoly. 

“When  inventions  for  the  use  of  electricity 
became  valuable  there  was  a great  demand 
for  copper.  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
with  its  profits,  entered  that  field  and  now 
controls  the  production  and  price.  Not 
content  with  controlling  these  necessities,  it 
goes  into  the  stock  market  and  enters  into 


the  game  of  depressing  securities;  and  when 
they  have  reached  a sufficiently  low  point, 
buys  them,  and  by  the  use  of  well-written 
articles  and  the  great  metropolitan  journals 
induces  the  public  to  buy,  marks  up  the  price, 
and  when  they  have  reached  as  high  a point 
as  it  dares  to  put  them,  sells  them  out  to  the 
public.  Then  begins  a period  of  depression 
and  the  same  thing  is  worked  over.  It  has 
even  gone  further  and  promoted  stock  of  com- 
panies absolutely  worthless,  and  if  it  had  been 
thfe  ordinary  promoter  would  have  landed  in 
jail.  One  instance  in  particular  can  be 
referred  to,  that  of  the  Arcadian  Copper 
Company.  William  Rockefeller  and  Henry 
H.  Rogers  were  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  company.  It  put  the  stock  out  at  a low 
figure,  advanced  it  to  ninety-two  dollars  per 
share,  then  dropped  it  back,  doubled  the 
capitalization,  put  it  up  to  ninety  dollars  and 
induced  the  public  to  buy  it  because  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company  was  behind  it.  It  then 
turned  out  that  there  was  no  copper,  and  that 
all  die  property  that  the  company  had  was  a 
second-handed  mill,  located  on  leased  land, 
that  had  been  mortgaged  to  Albert  C.  Bur- 
ridge,  one  of  its  directors.  All  the  money 
the  public  had  lost  had  gone  into  Standard  Oil. 

“These  are  a few  of  the  things  that  will  be, 
looked  up  and  considered  by  that  great  jury, 
the  American  people,  in  the  near  future,  in 
passing  on  the  question  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  control  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  shall 
control  the  Government.  One  of  two  things 
must  happen,  either  the  Government  mud 
control  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  make 
it  obey  the  law,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
t oiil  control  the  Government.  These  two 
sovereignties  cannot  exist  in  this  country 
at  the  same  time.  It  must  be  all  slave  or  all 
free.” 


An  Important  Table  Showing  Some  of 
The  Ramifications  of  The 
Standard  Oil  System. 

Interesting  and  suggestive  as  are  the  above 
observations,  Mr.  Lincoln's  revelations  con- 
cerning the  extent  and  the  sinister  power  of 
the  oil  trust  are  far  more  important.  They 
will  serve  to  explain  why  the  puppets  of  high 
finance  or  the  Standard  Oil  system  with  one 
accord  denounce  every  incorruptible  patriot 
who  seeks  to  break  up  the  riot  of  criminality 
and  lawlessness  that  marks  the  trail  of  the 
Standard  Oil  interests.  Striking  and  import- 
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ant  as  this  table  is,  however,  it  is  by  no  means 
complete.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  William  Rockefeller  is  reported 
in  Who9 8 Who  for  1907  as  director  in  six 
banks  and  one  trust  company,  though  in  the 
table  which  we  are  about  to  reproduce  he  is 
only  represented  as  being  a director  in  two 
banks.  The  table,  however,  is  sufficiently 
full  to  compel  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
people.  No  patriotic  citizen  after  reading 
it  can,  we  think,  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
peril  that  confronts  the  nation,  if  he  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  moral  depravity  and  lawless- 
ness that  mark  the  Wall  Street  gamblers  of 
high  finance  and  the  law-breaking  corpora- 
tions: 

Mr.  Archbold  stated  that  he  intended  to 
take  the  people  into  his  confidence,  but  he 
neglected  to  tell  us  that  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  directors  are  found  on  the  boards 
of  directors  of  nearly  all  ^he  great  railroad 
systems  of  the  country;  on  the  directorate 
of  the  great  banks  of  New  York  and  other 
metropolitan  cities;  on  the  directorate  of 
the  great  coppeivproducing  and  selling  com- 
panies, and,  when  not  so  directly  represented, 
indirectly  control  thdse  identical  interests  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  country,  and  weave  such 
a network  of  power  that  when  all  are  brought 
together  and  used  for  one  purpose  they  make 
a combination  that  would  be  irresistible 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  citizens,  like  President  Roosevelt,  stand 
for  honesty  and  the  Square  Deal. 

To  dearly  understand  the  situation,  we 
must  start  with  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Trust,  so 
called,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  follow  these 
same  men  into  the  great  transportation  com- 
panies, the  banks,  trust  companies  and  other 
industrial  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  officers  and  directors  of  this 
Standard  Oil  Company  follow: 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  President;  John  D. 
Archbold,  vice-President;  H.  M.  Flagler, 
Vice-President;  William  Rockefeller,  Vice- 
President;  H.  H.  Rogers,  Vice-President; 
C.  M.  Pratt,  Secretary;  W.  H.  Tilford, 
Treasurer. 

Dirteors:  John  D.  Archbold,  Frank  Q. 
Barstow,  A.  C.  Bedford,  E.  T.  Bedford,  H. 
M.  Flagler,  C.  W.  Harkness,  Walter  Jennings, 
J.  A.  Moffett,  O.  H.  Payne,  C.  M.  Pratt, 
J.  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  J.  D.  Rockefeller, 
William  Rockefeller,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  W. 
H.  Tilford. 
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Now  follow  these  men  into  the  boards  of 
directors  of  which  they  are  members  and  we 
have  the  following: 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  not,  so  far  as  known, 
an  officer  or  director  of  any  corporation  except 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  but  his  son,  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  is  an  officer  or  director 
of  the  following  corporations: 

American  Linseed  Co.,  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna & Western  R.  R.  Co.,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  University  of  Chicago. 

John  D.  Archbold:  National  Fuel  Gas  Co., 
National  Transit  Co.,  New  York  Transit  Co., 
Ohio  Co.  of  Associates. 

H.  M.  Flagler:  The  Cuba  Co.,  Florida  East 
Coast  Railway,  Jacksonville  Terminal  Co., 
Morton  Trust  Co.,  National  Fuel  Gas  Co., 
National  Transit  Co.,  New  York  Transit  Co., 
Peninsular  & Occidental  Steamship  Co., 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 

His  brother,  John  H.  Flagler,  is  an  officer 
or  director  in  the  following:  American  Farm 
Product  Co.,  American  La  Fiance  Fire 
Engine  Co.,  Bank  of  Washington  Heights, 
Credit  Clearing  House,  Flint  Sc  Co.,  Hegeman 
& Co.,  Home  Insurance  Co.,  National  Bank 
of  North  America. 

William  Rockefeller:  Amalgamated  Copper 
Co.,  Aneconda  Mining  Co.,  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Co.,  Central  New  England  Railroad  Co., 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  Sc  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Co.,  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York, 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  & Western  R.  R.  Co., 
East  River  Gas  Company  of  Long  Island  City, 
Hanover  National  Bank,  Harlem  River  Sc 
Portchester  R.  R.  Co.,  Hartford  & Connecti- 
cut Western  R.  R.  Co.,  Lake  Shore  Sc  Mich- 
igan Southern  Railway,  Michigan  Central 
R.  R.  Co.,  Mohawk  Sc  Malone  R.  R.  Co., 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  National 
Transit  Co.,  New  England  Navigation  Co., 
New  York  & Harlem  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York  Sc 
Ottawa  Railway,  New  York  Central  Sc  Hud- 
son River  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago  Sc 
St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.,  New  York  Mutual  Gas 
Light  Co.,  New  York,  New  Haven  Sc  Hart- 
ford R.  R.  Co.,  New  York,  Ontario  Sc  Western 
Railway  Co.,  New  York  State  Realty  Sc  Ter- 
minal Co.,  Pittsburgh  Sc  Lake  Erie  R.  R.  Co., 
Poughkeepsie  Bridge  R.  R.  Co.,  Rutland  R.  R. 
Co.,  St.  Lawrence  Sc  Adirondack  Railway 
Co.,  United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  United  States 
Trust  Co.,  West  Shore  R.  R. 

And  his  son,  William  G.  Rockefeller,  is  an 
officer  or  director  of  the  following  corpora- 
tions: Amalgamated  Copper  Co.,  Atlantic 
Coast  Electric  Railway  Co.,  Atlas  Tack  Co., 
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New  Jersey  & Staten  Island  Ferry  Co., 
Richmond  Light  & R.  R.  Co.,  Southfield 
Beach  R.  R.  Co.,  Staten  Island  Midland 
Railway  Co. 

Henry  H.  Rogers:  Amalgamated  Copper 
Co.,  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Atchison, 
Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Atlantic 
Coast  Electric  Railway,  Atlas  Tack  Co., 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
& St.  Paul  Railway  Co.,  Farmers’  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  New  York,  National  Bank 
of  Fairhaven,  National  Fuel  Gas  Co.,  National 
Transit  Co.,  New  Jersey  & Staten  Island 
Ferry  Co.,  New  York  Transit  Co.,  Richmond 
Light  & R.  R.  Co.,  Staten  Island  Ferry  Co. 
Staten  Island  Midland  Railway  Co.,  Ten- 
nessee Copper  Co.,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
United  Metals  Selling  Co.,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

And  his  son,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  the 
following:  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  Col- 
umbia Bank,  Lincoln  National  Bank  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  National  Fuel  Gas  Co., 
New  York  Transit  Co.,  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

Charles  M.  Pratt:  American  Express  Co., 
Boston  & Maine  R.  R.,  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music,  Brooklyn  City  R.  R.  Co.,  Brooklyn 
Trust  Co.,  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills,  Long  Island 
R.  R.  Co.,  Mechanics’  National  Bank,  Metro- 
politan Trust  Co.,  New  York  Glucose  Co., 
Pratt  & Lambert,  Pratt  Institute,  Self  Wind- 
ing Clock  Co.,  Union  Mortgage  & Realty  Co. 

Wesley  H.  Tilford:  Treasurer  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Company. 

Frank  Q.  Barstow:  Com  Products  Refining 
Co.,  New  York  Glucose  Co.,  Railway  Steel 
Spring  Co.,  Thompson-Starrett  Co. 

Alfred  C.  Bedford:  Morris  Budding  Co., 
American  La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  Port- 
land General  Electric  Co.,  Portland  Radway 
Light  & Power  Co.,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Self- 
Winding  Clock  Co.,  Western  Power  Co. 

Edward  T.  Bedford:  New  York  Glucose 
Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  Bedford  Petroleum 
Co.,  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  Colonial  Od  Co.  of 
New  Jersey,  Com  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Com 
Products  Refining  Co.,  Long  Island  Safe 
Deposit  Co.,  Self-Winding  Clock  Co.,  South- 
port  Trust  Co.,  Thompson-Starrett  Co., 
Title  Guarantee  & Trust  Co. 

Charles  E.  Bedford,  whose  business  address 
is  26  Broadway,  and  who  is  a near  relative  of 
the  above,  is  vice-president  and  director  of 
Amerian  Ice  Securities  Company,  The  Ice 
Trust. 


Charles  W.  Harkness:  Chicago,  Mdwaukee 
& St.  Paul  Radway  Co.,  Momingside  Realty 
Co.,  New  York  Trust  Co.,  Tdden  Iron  Mining 
Co. 

Walter  Jennings:  The  New  York  Trust  Co. 

James  A.  Moffett:  Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co., 
New  York  Glucose  Co. 

Oliver  H.  Payne:  American  Tobacco  Co., 
Chase  National  Bank,  Chihauhua  & Pacific 
R.  R.,  Chihauhua  Mining  Co.,  Coal  Creek 
Mining  Co.,  Croesus  Gold  Mining  A Mfg. 
Co.,  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  Havana 
Tobacco  Co.,  Interlake  Pulp  & Paper  Co., 
International  Cigar  Machinery  Co.,  Inter- 
national Radway  Co.,  International  Traction 
Co.,  Manhattan  Trust  Co.,  New  York  Loan  & 
Improvement  Co.,  Standard  Oilcloth  Co,, 
Virginia  & Southeastern  Radway  Co. 


The  list  above  printed  is  a most  important 
one.  It  ought  to  be  known  and  committed 
to  memory  by  every  person  who  will  vote  next 
November.  It  is  the  greatest  agregation  of 
capital  and  interests  that  was  ever  brought 
under  one  control : Transportation  com- 
panies, railroads  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  the  great  steel  corporation,  which 
now  controls  the  output  of  iron  and  steel  of 
the  country;  copper  companies  that  control 
the  production  and  fix  the  price  of  ad  otir 
copper;  companies  that  control  the  produc- 
tion and  price  of  tobacco  and  its  products. 

More  than  this,  it  controls  the  deposits  of 
the  great  national  banks  and  trust  companies 
and  has  taken  from  the  savings  banks,  par- 
ticularly those  of  New  England,  the  savings 
of  the  people  and  has  put  into  the  banks,  in 
place  of  those  savings,  pieces  of  paper  caded 
certificates  of  stock  of  these  corporations. 
But  greatest  factor  of  ad  in  the  contest  is  the 
control  it  has  over  the  weapons  that  must  be 
used,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  associated  press.  With  these  it  can 
instantly  place  before  the  people  its  falsehoods 
and  slanders  and  keep  repeating  them  with 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  the  other  side  to  be 
heard  and  the  facts  known. 

The  above  is  only  a small  portion  of  the 
important  data  and  facts  in  this  notable  paper. 
Especiady  valuable  are  the  author’s  revela- 
tions concerning  the  relation  of  a brood  of 
oppressive  and  extortionate  trusts  to  the  Stan- 
dard Od  Company  and  his  exposure  of  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are 
robbing  the  people.  What  he  says  of  the 
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tobacco,  ice  and  steel  trusts  is  of  special 
interest,  while  his  dosing  paragraph,  in  which 
he  examines  Major  Henry  L.  Higginson’s 
plea  for  mercy  for  the  criminals,  is  richly 
worth  the  consideration  of  thinking  men  and 
women.  The  continued  robbery  of  the 
people  and  their  oppression  by  the  Standard 
Oil  system  and  its  feeders  affords  amply  suf- 
ficient  reason  for  the  people  to  demand  that 
there  shall  be  no  cessation  in  the  aggressive 
campaign  for  the  just  punishment  of  the  great 
criminals,  no  compromise,  and  no  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  nation.  But  the  relation  of 
the  issue  to  the  supremacy  of  popular  rule, 
and  the  moral  factors  involved,  carrying  as 
they  do  the  fate  of  free  government  in  the 
United  States  and  the  very  spiritual  life  of 
the  people,  lift  this  issue  to  die  plane  of  a 
paramount  question, — a contest  about  which 
no  lover  of  free  institutions  or  friend  of  civil- 
ization can  be  indifferent  or  neutral. 

Tha  President's  Brave  Stand  on  The 
Standard  Oil  Corruption. 

On  January  SI,  after  the  above  editorial 
was  typewritten,  the  President  sent  to  Con- 
gress one  of  the  bravest  and  most  notable 
messages  of  recent  years.  It  is  a noble  plea 
for  simple  honesty  and  fairdealing.  The 
following  passages  are  so  excellent  and 
timely  that  they  deserve  the  widest  possible 
circulation.  They  voice  the  sentiments  of 
the  aroused  American  doctorate — the  senti- 
ments of  every  honest  and  justice-loving 
citizen  of  the  Republic: 

“The  methods  by  which  the  Standard  Oil 
people  and  those  engaged  in  the  other  com- 
binations of  which  I have  spoken  above  have 
achieved  great  fortunes  can  only  be  justified 
by  the  advocacy  of  a system  of  morality 
which  would  also  justify  every  form  of  crim- 
inality on  the  part  of  a labor  union,  and  every 
form  of  violence,  corruption  and  fraud,  from 
murder  to  bribery  and  ballot-box  stuffing  in 
politics. 

“We  are  trying  to  secure  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all;  and  the  struggle  for  honesty  is 
the  same  whether  it  is  made  on  behalf  of  one 
set  of  men  or  of  another. 

“Our  effort  is  simply  to  enforce  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  honesty  and  common  sense. 
It  would  indeed  be  ill  for  the  country  should 
there  be  any  halt  in  our  work. 

“We  have  just  passed  through  two  months 
of  acute  financial  stress.  At  any  such  time 
it  is  a sad  fact  that  entirely  innocent  people 
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suffer  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  every- 
one must  fed  the  keenest  sympathy  for  the 
large  body  of  honest  business  men,  of  honest 
investors,  of  honest  wage-workers,  who  suffer 
because  involved  in  a crash  for  which  they 
are  in  no  way  responsible.  At  such  a time 
there  is  a natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  men  to  fed  gloomy  and  frightened 
at  the  outlook;  but  there  is  no  justification 
for  this  feeling. 

“The  wrongs  that  exist  are  to  be  corrected; 
but  they  in  no  way  justify  doubt  as  to  the 
final  outcome,  doubt  as  to  the  great  material 
prosperity  of  the  future,  or  of  the  lofty  spiritual 
life  which  is  to  be  built  upon  that  prosperity 
as  a foundation.  No  misdeeds  done  in  the 
present  must  be  permitted  to  shroud  from 
our  eyes  the  glorious  future  of  the  nation; 
but  because  of  this  very  fact  it  behooves  us 
never  to  swerve  from  our  resolute  purpose 
to  cut  out  wrongdoing  and  uphold  what  is 
right. 

“I  do  not  for  a moment  beKeve  that  the 
actions  of  this  administration  have  brought 
on  business  distress;  so  far  as  this  is  due  to 
local  and  not  world-wide  causes,  and  to  the 
actions  of  any  particular  individuals,  it  is  due 
to  the  speculative  folly  and  flagrant  dishonesty 
of  a few  men  of  great  wealth,  who  seek  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
wrongdoing  by  ascribing  its  results  to  the 
actions  of  those  who  have  sought  to  put  a stop 
to  the  wrongdoing. 

“But  if  it  were  true  that  to  cut  out  rotten- 
ness from  the  body  politic  meant  a monetary 
check  to  an  unhealthy  seeming  prosperity, 
I should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate  to  put 
the  knife  to  the  corruption.  On  behalf  of  all 
our  people,  on  behalf  no  less  of  the  honest 
man  of  means  than  of  the  honest  man  who 
earns  each  day’s  livelihood  by  that  day's 
sweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  honesty  in  business  and  politics  alike, 
in  all  walks  of  life,  in  big  things  and  in  little 
things;  upon  just  and  fair  dealings  as  between 
man  and  man.  Those  who  demand  this  are 
striving  for  the  right  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  said: 

“‘Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  may  speedily  pass 
away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsmen’s  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another 
drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
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thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said, 
‘The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.’  ” 

“‘With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in.9 

“In  the  work  we  of  this  generation  are  in 
there  is,  thanks  be  to  the  Almighty,  no  danger 
of  bloodshed  and  no  use  for  the  sword;  but 


there  is  grave  need  of  those  stem  qualities 
shown  alike  by  the  men  of  the  North  and  the 
men  of  the  South  in  the  dark  days  when 
each  valiantly  battled  for  the  light  as  it  was 
given  each  to  see  the  light. 

“Their  spirit  should  be  our  spirit,  as  we 
strive  to  bring  nearer  the  day  when  greed 
and  trickery  and  cunning  shall  be  trampled 
under  feet  by  those  who  fight  for  the  right- 
eousness that  exalteth  a nation." 


A FURTHER  WORD  CONCERNING  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Since  Mr.  Rees’s  paper  in  this  issue  has 
gone  to  press.  President  Roosevelt  has  issued 
a circumstantial  denial  of  the  charges  made 
in  the  various  press  dispatches  cited  by  our 
author  which  indicated  that  the  President 
had  used  Federal  patronage  to  further  Mr. 
Taft’s  candidacy.  We  do  not  take  it  that 
there  is  any  question  raised  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  news  facts  given,  but  in  justice  to  the 
President  we  give  his  words  embodying  his 
denial  that  any  of  these  appointments  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  Mr. 
Taft’s  candidacy.  The  following  is  the 
specific  utterance  of  the  President: 

“Not  an  appointment  has  been  made  that 
would  not  have  been  made  if  there  had  been 
no  Presidential  contest  impending,  and  in 
no  case  has  there  been  a deviation  from  the 
course  that  I would  have  pursued  had  none 
of  those  who  actually  are  candidates  for  the 
nomination  been  candidates,  nor  has  a single 
office-holder  been  removed  or  threatened 
with  removal  or  coerced  in  any  way  to  secure 
his  support  for  any  Presidential  candidate. 
In  fact,  the  only  coercion  that  I have  attempted 
to  exercise  was  to  forbid  the  office-holders 
bom  pushing  my  own  renomination.’’ 

In  this  connection  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  note  that  a number  of  clergymen  have 
recently  come  out,  strongly  supporting  the 
President’s  message  of  January  81st  In 
Cincinnati,  at  a meeting  of  Methodist  clergy- 
men, a strong  resolution  endorsing  the 
President’s  recent  statesmanlike  stand,  was 


passed  with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  the 
dissenter  being  a colored  man.  On  Febru- 
ary 9th  Rabbi  Fleischer  of  Boston  thus  referred 
to  the  recent  courageous  utterance  of  the 
President: 

“I  hail  President  Roosevelt’s  latest  message 
as  that  of  an  American  Isaiah;  its  moral 
fervor  is  worthy  of  a Jewish  prophet.  If 
Lincoln  were  alive,  I believe  he  would  speak 
with  similar  accents.’’ 

On  the  same  day  that  Rabbi  Fleischer 
uttered  the  above  words,  the  Rev.  Stephen  H. 
Roblin,  a prominent  Universalist  clergyman 
of  Boston  and  a most  pronounced  Republi- 
can, uttered  the  following  words  relating  to 
the  President  and  Mr.  Bryan: 

“William  J.  Bryan  is  a moral  man,  and  if 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
we  would  find  the  same  spirit  that  we  to-day 
find  in  the  White  House. 

“What  this  country  needs  to-day  is  more 
men  with  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,’’  he  said. 
“The  man  that  is  serving  in  the  White  House 
now  has  many  of  the  ideas  that  Lincoln 
carried  to  his  grave.  When  under  fire  he 
fires  back  and  is  lauded  by  many  millions 
of  people.” 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  see  this  sign  of 
an  awakening  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to  a 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  standing  by 
those  statesmen  who  are  bravely  fighting 
to  destroy  the  corruption  in  high  places 
that  is  demoralizing  our  political  and  business 
life  and  degrading  the  nation’s  ideals. 
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MR.  BRYAN  AND  THE  WOULD— BE J WRECKERS  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


▲n  Englishman's  Criticism  ef  Our 
Republic. 

SOME  time  since  we  were  in  conversation 
with  a prominent  Englishman  who  is 
one  of  the  closest  students  of  world  politics. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  “Mr. 
Flower,  your  country  presents  to  me  the  most 
amazing  and,  if  you  will  pardon  my  frankness, 
the  most  inexcusably  disgraceful  spectacle 
of  any  government  that  pretends  to  enjoy 
even  partial  benefits  from  popular  rule. 
Your  people  for  more  than  two  decades  have 
been  complaining  with  increasing  bitterness 
against  the  oppression  and  extortion  of 
public-service  corporations  and  other  great 
monopolies;  yet  no  relief  is  given  them. 
Indeed,  the  tyranny  of  the  modern  Assyrian 
steadily  becomes  more  and  more  irksome, 
while  the  exposures  of  flagrant  corruption  in 
the  conduct  of  great  business  and  trust  con- 
cerns, made  in  official  investigations,  have 
amazed  the  world.  Your  people  are  to-day 
the  victims  of  a double  tax:  one  a reasonable 
levy  for  the  conduct  of  your  municipal,  state 
and  national  governments;  the  other  a colos- 
sal tax  levied  by  numerous  bands  of  irrespon- 
sible and  unscrupulous  men  whose  avarice 
knows  no  bounds. 

“Here,  for  example,  you  have  a coal  trust 
annually  diverting  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  above  all  reasonable  profits  for 
invested  capital,  into  the  pockets  of  a few  men 
whose  moral  sense  is  as  blunted  as  their  greed 
is  insatiable.  Again,  you  have  a steel  trust 
that  is  so  patriotic  and  concerned  for  the 
prosperity  of  you  Americans,  that  it  gives 
England  the  benefit  of  low  prices  while  it 
levies  a tax  on  your  people  of  from  six  to 
eleven  dollars  a ton  more  for  its  products 
than  it  charges  us  for  the  identical  articles 
delivered  in  London.  From  coal  and  iron, 
two  of  the  prime  material  necessities  of 
advancing  civilization,  turn  to  oil.  You 
have  an  oil  trust  which  is  the  acme  of  incorpo- 
rated avarice  guided  by  craft  and  innocent 
of  all  sentiments  of  justice  or  morality.  This 
trust  has  throttled  and  destroyed  competi- 
tion by  black-hand  methods.  It  has  engaged 
with  the  public  carriers  in  deliberate  and 


long-continued  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the 
land,  and  its  debauching  influence  in  govern- 
ment is  admitted  on  every  hand;  and  this 
trust  has  by  its  extra-moral  and  criminal 
practices  been  able  to  divert  into  the  pockets 
of  a score  or  less  of  men  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  under  honest  and  fair  dealing 
would  to-day  be  the  property  of  the  millions 
of  your  Republic.  And  this  vast  wealth  has 
in  turn  been  used  to  acquire  control  of  the 
great  natural  monopolies  and  privileged 
interests,  such  as  railways,  street-car  lines, 
gas  and  electric  lighting,  banks  and  other 
monopolies  and  corporations  bulwarked  by 
special  privileges,  all  of  which  are  essential 
to  the  life  of  modern  business  and  the  com- 
fort, prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
and  all  these  new  acquisitions  are  in  turn 
made  to  draw  steady  streams  of  money  from 
the  wealth-creating  and  consuming  millions 
above  a fair  and  honest  profit  for  capital 
invested,  while  through  Wall-Street  gambling 
manipulations  these  men,  who  always  play 
with  loaded  dice,  are  further  enabled  to 
acquire  untold  millions,  almost  at  will,  while 
they  are  getting  things  so  completely  in  their 
hands  that  unless  they  are  curbed  they  will 
soon  be  able  to  hold  the  threat  of  a panic  over 
the  head  of  the  government  at  all  times. 

“And  what  is  true  of  the  coal,  steel  and 
oil  industries  is  also  true  of  meat  and  other 
products  that  the  people  depend  upon  for 
food,  clothing  or  shelter.  Thus  we  find  a 
condition  the  existence  of  which  is  no  longer 
denied,  that  has  its  parallel  in  no  civilized 
country  in  the  world, — a new  and  amazing 
tax-levying  power,  distinct  from  the  govern- 
ment and  as  merciless  in  its  extortions  as 
the  ancient  Roman  provincial  rulers  and  tax- 
gatherers  were  oppressive  in  their  exactions 
from  the  unhappy  dependencies;  an  irre- 
sponsible commercial  oligarchy  that  at  will 
levies  on  the  people  taxes  which  if  levied  by 
a government  would  instantly  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  administration  or  to  a 
forcible  revolution. 

“The  thing  that  is  so  astounding  to  me,” 
continued  the  Englishman,  “is  the  fact  that 
in  a government  where  the  people  have  the 
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power  to  peaceably  and  legally  destroy  all 
abuses,  they  permit  oppression  and  extortion 
to  be  levied  which  I think  it  is  safe  to  say 
would  not  be  tolerated  by  any  government 
of  Europe  west  of  Russia.  It  is  not  as  if 
your  people  were  ignorant  or  unacquainted 
with  the  facts,  for  they  are  conceded  on  all 
sides.  Yet  no  popular  clamor  moves  your 
officials  to  more  than  pretended  but  con- 
fessedly ineffective  remedies.  Is  not  this 
state  of  affairs  a proof  that  popular  rule  is 
impracticable?  Does  it  not  show  that  the 
most  insidious  and  absolute  despotism  can 
obtain  under  a seemingly  free  and  popular 
form  of  government?  In  a word,  does  it 
not  indicate  that  democracy  is  a failure  ? ” 

We  replied  somewhat  as  follows: 

How  The  Nation  Fell  Into  The  Hands  of 
The  Spoilers. 

No.  The  present  conditions  emphasize 
the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  “Eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty.9’  Nations, 
like  individuals,  have  periods  of  mental  and 
moral  depression — sleeping  times,  if  you 
wiD,  when  the  popular  mind  is  diverted  or 
off  guard,  and  at  such  times  abuses  almost 
invariably  creep  into  government  and  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  people. 

Some  years  ago,  in  a Western  state,  a 
wealthy  man  and  his  family,  residing  near 
a small  city,  were  sleeping.  A band  of 
daring  thieves  broke  into  the  home.  They 
chloroformed  the  inmates,  bound  them,  and 
then  compelled  the  father  to  give  them  the 
combination  to  the  safe  and  to  tell  them  where 
certain  valuable  property  was  to  be  found. 
This  calamity  to  the  household  resulted  in 
the  first  place  from  the  farmer  being  asleep, 
and  secondly  from  the  fact  that  the  family 
were  bound  and  unable  to  free  themselves. 
In  like  condition,  our  people,  after  the  exhaus- 
tion, the  terrible  woes  and  destruction  of 
the  Civil  War,  fell  asleep,  and  while  they 
slumbered  there  arose  a new  power,  impersonal 
in  character  yet  guided  by  the  most  cunning 
and  daring  moral  perverts  known  to  history. 
This  power  has  been  well  called  incorporated 
avarice.  The  corporation  had  no  soul  or 
conscience  and  knew  no  death,  and  in  the 
hands  of  its  masters  it  became  a mighty 
power  for  oppression.  But  how?  Only 
by  destroying  free  government  or  rather  by 
silently  replacing  it  by  another  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  defeated  popular  rule  without 
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apparently  interfering  with  democratic  insti- 
tutions. 

De  Tocqueville  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century  wrote  that  the  cure  for  the  evils  of 
democracy,  was  more  democracy,  and  no 
utterance  was  ever  truer.  Every  failure  of 
popular  rule  in  America  and  every  great 
abuse  that  has  arisen  up  among  us  is  due  to 
interference  by  class  or  privileged  interests 
with  popular  rule;  while  in  America  as  in 
Switzerland,  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere, 
every  step  taken  to  make  government  more 
truly  democratic  or  representative  of  the 
desires,  wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  people 
has  resulted  in  the  rise  of  civic  efficiency, 
good  government  and  the  prosperity  of  all 
the  people. 

The  Right  and  Left  Arm  of  The  Oligarchy 
of  Privileged  Wealth. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  in  defeating  the  demands 
of  the  people  for  real  and  effective  remedies 
for  the  tyranny  of  corporations  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  government  in  the  interests  of 
privileged  wealth  and  Wall  Street  high  finan- 
ciers, is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  corpora- 
tions or  those  representing  privileged  wealth 
or  privilege-seeking  wealth  years  ago  succeeded 
in  making  alliances,  defensive  and  offensive, 
with  political  bosses  or  masters  of  the  political 
organizations,  and  by  liberal  contributions  of 
money  to  control  elections  the  privilege- 
seeking corporations  became  at  last  the 
supreme  masters  of  political  machines  in 
many  cities  and  states.  Later,  their  hold 
extended  to  national  politics,  and  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  money-controlled  political 
machine  directed  absolutely  by  the  political 
boss,  who  in  turn  recognized  the  suzerainty 
of  those  who  furnished  the  money,  or  the  cor- 
porations whose  desire  it  was  to  plunder  the 
people.  Thus  machine-rule  or  government 
by  corporations  and  bosses,  through  party 
machines,  supplanted  government  “of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.99 

“ I can  understand,99  said  the  Englishman, 
“how  one  party  might  have  abandoned  itself 
to  privileged  interests,  like  the  Tory  party 
with  us;  but  surely  one  of  your  parties  must 
be  liberal  or  progressive.99 

The  Seeret  of  The  Political  Supremacy  of 
Oorporate  Wealth  and  Monopoly  Power. 

The  rank  ami  file  of  the  nation,  we  ventured, 
are  not  only  passionately  devoted  to  free 
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institutions,  but  are  honest  and  thoroughly 
sound  at  heart.  But  as  in  its  early  years 
and  until  after  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  the  Republican  party  was  distinctly 
the  progressive  party,  so  in  recent  years  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  the  party  of  pro- 
gressive social  and  economic  ideals,  the  party 
most  loyally  attached  to  the  fundamental 
principles  which  differentiate  a popular  gov- 
ernment from  class-rule. 

But  the  shrewd  and  clever  masters  of  the 
oligarchy  of  privileged  wealth  have  been  at 
great  pains  to  render  innocuous  the  influence 
of  the  Democratic  party  since  they  gained 
complete  mastery  of  the  Republican  machine, 
by  keeping  a band  of  wreckers  busily  at  work 
in  the  Democratic  party  to  promote  discord, 
awaken  distrust  in  the  heart  of  the  voters  and 
to  try  to  capture  the  organization,  not  for  the 
success  of  the  party,  but  for  rendering  its 
success  impossible  and  insuring  the  continued 
rule  of  the  corporations  and  high  financiers. 

The  Republican  party  machine,  since 
Mark  Hanna  was  able  to  draw  to  it  great 
multi-millionaire  campaign  contributors  of 
both  parties,  who  represent  special  privilege 
and  high  finance  and  who  desire  immunity 
from  the  laws  of  the  land,  has  been  as  com- 
pletely the  slave  of  the  plutocracy  as  were 
the  conquered  kings  who  graced  the  triumph 
of  the  Roman  Emperors,  though  for  obvious 
reasons  its  slavery  is  not  flaunted,  for  the 
success  of  the  plutocracy  depends  on  deceiv- 
ing the  people.  The  Republican  party  is 
the  strong  right  arm  of  the  feudalism  of  priv- 
ileged wealth.  Its  machine  is  manned  in 
almost  every  state  by  such  astute  and  cun- 
ning politicians  as  the  great  Massachusetts 
bosses.  Lodge,  Crane  and  Powers,  all  as 
jealous  for  the  interests  of]  privileged  class 
and  great  public-service  corporations  as  they 
are  industrious  in  defeating  any  fundamental 
remedy  looking  toward  popular  supremacy 
and  relief  from  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of 
lawless  wealth. 

Now  such  machines  afford  ideal  instruments 
for  the  plutocracy.  It  asks  for  nothing  better 
than  the  continued  reign  of  the  Lodges, 
Cranes,  Penroses,  Platts,  Depews,  Aldriches, 
Knoxes,  Elkins,  Roots,  Cannons  and  Fair- 
banks. But  that  continued  rule  cannot  be 
assured  unless  the  Democratic  party  can  be 
weakened,  demoralized  and  discredited. 

Hence  the  value  to  the  plutocacy  of  the 
wreckers  in  the  Democratic  party.  This 
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small  division  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth  is  the  left  arm  of  the  plutocracy.  Bat 
for  it,  the  people  would  long  ere  this  have 
righted  the  wrongs  and  purged  the  temple  of 
government  of  the  traitors  who  as  pretended 
friends  of  the  people  systematically  betray 
the  electorate  and  do  the  bidding  of  the 
lawless  oppressors  of  the  millions. 

The  Plutocracy  in  Politics  For  Control 
of  The  Government. 

The  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  has 
no  political  convictions  and  knows  no  party. 
Its  members  are  patriots  for  revenue  only. 
Their  political  creed  was  concisely  expressed 
by  Jay  Gould,  when  years  ago  the  great  rail- 
way wrecker  and  pioneer  high  financier  was 
being  investigated  by  a committee  of  the  New 
York  legislature  who  were  looking  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  When  it  was 
shown  that  Mr.  Gould  had  contributed  lib- 
erally  to  the  election  of  Republicans  in  some 
districts  and  of  Democrats  in  others,  he 
was  asked  what  were  his  political  convic- 
tions. And  he  replied:  “In  a Republican 
district  I am  a Republican;  in  a Democratic 
district  I am  a Democrat;  in  a doubtful 
district  I am  doubtful,  but  I am  an  Erie  man 
all  the  time.” 

And  later  Mr.  Havermeyer,  one  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  sugar  trust,  before  an 
United  States  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee, admitted  that  his  trust  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  Republican  campaign  commit- 
tees in  Republican  states.  Democratic  commit- 
tees in  Democratic  states,  and  to  both  parties 
in  doubtful  states. 

These  confessions  aptly  illustrate  the  polit- 
ical convictions  or  lack  of  convictions  of 
the  money-mad  masters  of  the  feudalism 
of  corporate  wealth;  and  thus  those  who  had 
made  a careful  study  of  political  conditions 
and  of  Wall  Street  methods  were  in  no  wise 
surprised  when  at  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion Mr.  McCall,  who  had  loudly  professed 
to  be  a Democrat,  confessed  that  he  had  put 
his  hands  into  the  treasury  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  and  had  taken 
out  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  policy- 
holders'  money  and  presented  to  Marie 
Hanna’s  campaign  fund,  to  aid  the  money- 
controlled  Republican  machine  to  defeat  the 
nominee  of  the  national  Democratic  party. 
Nor  were  we  surprised  to  hear  that  last  year 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  another  pretended 
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Democratic  and  one  of  the  most  odious  of 
the  modem  reckless  masters  of  high  finance, 
had  contributed  a princely  sum  to  the  Repub- 
lican machine  in  the  Empire  State,  to  aid 
in  electing  Governor  Hughes  and  thus  defeat 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party;  for 
no  fact  is  more  dearly  proven  than  that  the 
plutocracy  is  in  politics  for  the  control  or 
the  mastership  of  the  people's  government. 

The  Would-be  Wreckers  of  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

Ever  since  1896,  no  fact  has  been  more 
patent  to  dose  observers  than  the  pemidous, 
determined  and  insidious  activity  of  the  plu- 
tocratic contingent,  which  claims  to  be  Dem- 
ocratic, in  playing  the  t6U  of  wrecker  of  the 
party.  Men  like  Ryan,  Belmont,  H.  M. 
Whitney  and  other  master  spirits  of  the 
plutocracy,  who  claim  to  be  Democrats,  and 
political  bosses  and  handy-men  of  the  trusts, 
such  as  McCarren  and  Murphy  in  New  York, 
Gaston  and  Fitzgerald  in  Massachusetts, 
Bailey  in  Texas,  and  the  great  newspapers 
that  are  either  strongly  reactionary  or  pluto- 
cratic,— all  alike  have  worked  unceasingly 
and  very  effectivdy  during  the  past  twdve 
years  in  wrecking  the  Democratic  party  and 
discrediting  it  before  the  consdence  dement 
of  the  nation.  The  one  master  object  of 
this  coterie  of  wreckers  is  to  prevent  the 
democracy  from  nominating  or  decting  a 
man  who  would  embody  the  aspirations, 
Ideals,  desires  and  interests  of  America's 
millions  to-day  and  who  could  not  be  seduced 
bom  the  high  interests  of  the  millions  of  the 
nation  by  appeals  for  party  regularity,  by 
die  lure  of  gold,  or  appeals  to  personal  ambi- 
tion and  the  temptations  of  office  or 
station. 

When  Mr.  Bryan  ran  for  the  Presidency 
in  1896  and  1900,  the  plutocracy's  left  arm 
did  all  in  its  power  to  defeat  him.  Some 
frankly  fought  the  election  of  the  man  sdected 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  national 
conventions,  and  thus  dearly  the  choice  of 
the  party.  Some  pretended  to  support  him, 
but  stabbed  him  in  the  back  on  all  possible 
occasions;  while  others,  less  open  in  their 
methods,  allowed  their  support  to  lack  all 
enthusiasm  and  to  convey  constantly  the 
idea  that  they  believed  the  fight  was  hopeless, 
even  at  times,  as  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  when 
die  Republican  leaders  were  alarmed  for 
fear  of  Democratic  success. 
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The  Significant  Result  of  The  Parker 

Oampaign  With  The  New  York  World 
as  The  Journalistic  Moses. 

In  1904  the  plutocracy  became  alarmed 
lest  the  people  should  triumph.  They  were 
not  afraid  of  Mr.  Roosevdt,  because  they 
knew  they  were  masters  of  the  Republican 
machine,  but  they  were  terrified  ova*  the 
possibility  of  a truly  Democratic  leader 
being  elected,  with  a progressive  and  deter- 
mined party  behind  him.  So  they  set  about 
to  destroy  the  Democratic  party  by  securing 
the  nomination  of  a man  who  would  dis- 
credit it  in  the  eyes  of  the  industrial  millions. 
Belmont  and  Ryan  rushed  to  the  front.  In 
In  Thomas  Taggart,  the  odious  master  of  a 
well-known  gambling  resort,  they  found  an 
ideal  handy-man.  The  wealth  and  power  of 
the  plutocracy  were  exerted  to  seduce  the 
party.  The  New  York  World , no  less  than 
the  frankly  reactionary  mouthpiece  of  corpo- 
rate interests,  the  Times,  led  the  newspaper 
procession.  The  World , by  reason  of  its 
supposed  large  circulation,  exerted  great 
influence  on  the  opinion  of  delegates,  and  it 
assumed  the  position  of  a modern  journal- 
istic Moses.  It  proposed  to  lead  the  party 
to  victory  by  displacing  a democratic  Demo- 
crat by  a “safe  and  sane"  man  acceptable  to 
Wall  Street  interests.  In  Alton  B.  Parker 
the  plutocratic  Democrats  found  the  ideal 
candidate.  The  World , as  well  as  other 
reactionary  papers  that  voiced  the  desires  of 
corporate  wealth,  clamored  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  such  a candidate,  and  they  succeeded 
in  securing  the  nomination  of  their  man. 

But  as  the  platform  was  not  wholly  to  the 
liking  of  the  World,  it  made  an  hysterical 
appeal  to  the  candidate  to  declare  his  posi- 
tion on  the  money  question  in  such  a way  as 
to  satisfy  the  Wall  Street  interests;  and  this 
gentleman,  who  has  since  been  the  handy- 
man of  the  Ryan-Belmont  interests*  promptly 
obeyed  the  Worlds 9 demand  in  his  famous 
“gold  telegram." 

The  great  Democratic  masses  took  his 
action  as  dear  evidence  that  if  elected  Presi- 
dent he  would  be  wholly  acceptable  to  Wall 
Street  corporate  interests,  and  they  wisdy 
determined  to  let  the  World,  Times , Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  other 
reactionary  papers  that  had  promised  or 
predicted  triumphant  victory  if  such  a “safe 
and  sane"  man  should  be  nominated,  see 
how  pitifully  insignificant  was  their  influence 
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over  a party  whose  rank  and  file  were  domi- 
nated by  moral  idealism. 

The  plutocracy,  however,  had  achieved  its 
ends.  It  had  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
progressive  and  incorruptible  Democrat  being 
elected  with  a progressive  organization  and 
party  behind  him.  Mr.  Cortelyou  found  no 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  great  campaign 
contributors  that  their  interests  would  be 
conserved  by  giving  the  lion’s  share  of  their 
contributions  to  the  party  whose  machinery 
had  proved  to  be  so  thoroughly  responsive 
to  their  wishes,  even  though  that  party  had  a 
candidate  who  might  be  less  amenable  to 
their  wishes  than  was  his  predecessor;  because 
no  fact  was  more  clearly  in  evidence  than 
that  the  great  machine  of  the  Democratic 
party,  in  spite  of  the  success  of  the  plutocrats 
led  by  the  Ryans,  Belmonts,  McCarrens, 
Taggarts  and  Sullivans,  was  frankly  pro- 
gressive and  determined  to  achieve  progress- 
ive and  fundamental  reforms  that  would 
destroy  the  dominant  power  in  politics  of 
lawless  corporate  wealth.  So  the  wreckers 
succeeded  as  they  had  hoped  to  succeed,  and 
the  World  led  the  party,  at  a time  when  its 
prospects  were  for  brighter  than  they  had 
been  before,  to  an  overwhelming  and  hope- 
less defeat. 

Mr.  Bryan  in  1900  had  little  chance  for 
victory,  because  the  nation  had  just  closed  a 
victorious  war  under  Republican  auspices. 
Its  candidate  for  the  Presidency  had  the  united 
support  of  the  great  financial  interests  of  the 
country.  The  country  has  enjoyed  four 
years  of  wonderfully  good  crops,  with  the 
prosperity  that  they  gave  the  people,  and 
the  stimulation  of  business  due  to  the  great 
war  purchasing  supplies  added  also  mate- 
rially to  the  activity  of  business  energies 
everywhere.  Yet  with  all  these  obstacles  in 
the  path  to  success,  Mr.  Bryan,  without  the 
aid  of  any  of  the  tainted  wealth  of  the  plu- 
tocracy to  further  his  campaign,  polled 
1,280,162  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  the 
World's  plutocracy-visaed  candidate,  Alton 
B.  Parker;  and  Mr.  Bryan  also  won  fifteen 
more  electoral  votes  than  the  World's  candi- 
date was  able  to  secure,  with  all  the  pluto- 
cratic-Democratic  wealth  and  the  influence  of 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  Times , 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Courier-J oumal  and  other 
reactionary  sheets. 

The  World  and  its  companions  in  arms 
proved  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  wreckers 
of  the  Democratic  party  since  the  reactionary 
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course  of  President  Cleveland,  which  reached 
its  dimax  in  the  secret  bond  deal  in  the  early 
nineties,  led  to  the  overwhdming  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  party. 

▲gain  The  Wreckers  are  at  Work. 

Nothing  for  many  months  has  been  more 
evident  than  that  if  the  Republican  party 
nominates  Taft,  Hughes,  Fairbanks,  Knox, 
Cannon  or  Cortelyou,  and  the  Democratic 
party  selects  a candidate  in  whom  the  pro- 
gressive dement  of  the  electorate  has  perfect 
confidence  and  who  has  been  tried  and  found 
faithful,  as,  for  instance,  have  Mr.  Bryan, 
Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Governor  Folk  and 
Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark,  such  a candidate 
vrould  be  dected.  Hence  the  plutocracy 
is  again  busy  with  its  wreckers.  A desperate 
attempt  was  recently  made  by  the  Ryan- 
Belmont  faction  to  have  a large  reactionary 
conference  hdd  in  New  York,  to  discredit 
Mr.  Bryan’s  candidacy;  but  it  was  a signifi- 
cant fact  that  in  spite  of  the  great  effort  made 
in  this  direction,  the  much-heralded  attempt 
was  a dismal  failure. 

The  World's  Campaign  Against  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  New  York  World  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  it  is  entitled  to  an  ill-fomed  pre- 
eminence as  a wrecker  of  the  Democratic 
party.  It  seems  to  imagine  that  the  people 
have  entirely  forgotten  the  result  of  the  work 
of  it  and  its  friends  in  securing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Parker,  which  led  to  such  an  over- 
whelming demoralization  and  defeat  of  the 
party  it  pretends  to  represent,  and  it  again  is 
assuming  the  rdle  of  a journalistic  Moses. 

At  present  it  is  centering  its  attack  against 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  this 
vicious  campaign  against  the  strongest  Demo- 
cratic leader  of  the  nation  the  World  is  sec- 
onded by  a number  of  the  most  frankly  reac- 
tionary papers  of  the  land.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  reason  for  this  persistent 
attack  on  Mr.  Bryan,  unless  it  be  that  the 
plutocratic  leaders  fed  that  no  man  in  the 
Democratic  party  has  such  a large  and 
enthusiastic  following  as  the  great  Nebraskan. 
The  World  has  ridiculed  almost  all  of  Mr. 
Bryan’s  recommendations,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  recommendations  are 
insistently  demanded  by  the  people  and  are 
only  being  fought  by  the  criminal  rich  and 
their  handy-men  and  paid  servants. 

But  its  most  disgraceful  action  has  been 
its  attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Bryan 
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is  the  wrecker  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
position  of  the  World  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its 
henchmen  in  regard  to  the  recent  gamblers9 
panic.  With  one  accord  these  panic-makers 
strove  to  lay  the  responsibility  for  the  panic 
on  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  precisely  so  the  World 
has  published  time  and  again  a map  of  the 
United  States  showing  the  Democratic  states 
when  Mr.  Bryan  ran,  but  it  carefully  foils  to 
show  the  condition  when  it  was  the  Moses 
and  its  man  Parker  ran,  but  four  years  ago, 
though,  as  we  have  shown,  the  World* 9 can- 
didate polled  1,380,162  less  votes  and  secured 
fifteen  less  electoral  votes  than  Mr.  Bryan 
received  under  far  less  favorable  auspices 
four  years  previous. 

Does  the  World  want  another  Parker 
Waterloo  for  the  Democratic  party?  If  so, 
it  will  surely  realize  its  desire,  unless  some 
statesman  who  is  a radical  and  fundamental 
Democrat,  like  Mr.  Bryan,  Governor  Folk, 
Mayor  Johnson  or  Judge  Clark,  is  nominated. 
With  any  one  of  these  men,  we  believe  the 
Democratic  party  would  be  overwhelmingly 
successful,  provided  any  one  of  the  above- 
named  Republicans  should  be  nominated; 
for  each  of  these  Democrats  embodies  the 
ideals,  aspirations  and  desires  of  the  millions 
of  America’s  wealth-creators.  AU  have  been 
tried  ind  found  faithful.  All  have  made 
unyielding  war  on  political  corruption  and 
criminal  wealth. 

Governor  John  Johnson  Championed  by 
Harper’s  Weekloy  and  Other  Re- 
actionary Journals. 

How  about  Governor  Johnson  of  Minne- 
sota ? some  may  ask.  The  World  advocates 
Johnson.  This  is  extremely  unfortunate  for 
his  candidacy,  and  when  the  fact  is  known 
that  Harper's  Weekly , probably  the  most 
reactionary  journal  in  America — Harper's 
Weekly , under  the  editorial  management  of 
J.  PSerpont  Morgan’s  handy-man,  George 


B.  Harvey,  is  enthusiastically  advocating 
Governor  Johnson’s  nomination,  little  more 
need  be  said.  It  would  seem  that  a candi- 
date wholly  satisfactory  to  Harper's  Weekly, 
the  New  York  World  and  the  Courier-Journal, 
would  be  just  about  as  satisfactory  to  the 
masses  of  the  Democratic  party  as  was  Alton 
B.  Parker.  But  we  do  not  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Harper's  Weekly,  the  World 
and  other  reactionary  papers  are  sincere  in 
their  advocacy  of  Governor  Johnson.  They 
would  doubtless  prefer  him  to  Mr.  Bryan, 
but  is  it  not  probable  that  their  prime  object 
has  been  to  divide  the  forces  supposed  to 
be  favorable  to  progressive  democracy,  and 
then  bargain  with  the  champions  of  the  differ- 
ent candidates  for  a compromise  that  would 
secure  the  nomination  of  some  eastern  reac- 
tionary Democrat? 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  political  temper  of  the 
American  people  to-day  would  imagine  that 
Governor  Johnson  would  poll  anything  like 
the  vote  that  would  be  given  to  any  one  of 
the  progressive  Democrats  named  above, 
who  have  been  identified  boldly  and  in  an 
outspoken  manner  with  the  great  reform 
measures  that  are  dearest  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  and  whose  mental  grasp, 
education  and  courage  alike  meet  the  grave 
demands  of  the  present  situation. 

To  our  mind  there  is  little  doubt  but  what 
the  game  now  being  played  by  the  left  arm  of 
the  plutocracy  is  precisely  that  which  the 
reactionary  upholders  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  have  played  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  They  are  bent  on  wrecking 
the  Democratic  party.  The  battle  to-day 
is  essentially  the  same  that  was  being  fought 
previous  to  the  convention  four  years  ago. 
It  is  an  attempt  of  the  plutocracy  to  capture 
the  party,  that  they  may  wreck  the  hopes 
of  the  people  for  further  relief  from  the  masters 
and  spoilers  of  the  feudalism  of  lawless  cor- 
rate  wealth. 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  MESSAGE  OF  JANUARY 
THIRTY-FIRST. 


WE  HAVE  on  several  occasions  severely 
criticised  President  Roosevelt's 
course.  In  every  instance  we  were  impelled 
to  do  so  simply  because  we  believed  the  cause 
of  good  government  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  institutions  demanded  that 
we  speak,  however  much  we  personally  desired 
to  refrain  from  criticism.  It  now  affords  us 
great  pleasure  to  speak  in  strong  commenda- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt. 

His  message  of  January  31st  is  one  of  the 
bravest,  strongest  and  most  timely  and  truly 
statesmanlike  documents  that  a President 
has  dared  to  send  to  Congress  in  a critical 
period  of  history.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
all  the  influences  at  the  command  of  the  law- 
breakers who  have  been  arraigned  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion unite  in  denouncing  the  message  as  intem- 
perate and  lacking  in  judicial  tone.  This 
has  ever  ben  the  case  when  firmly  entrenched 
wrongs  and  injustice  that  have  long  been 
winked  at  by  conventional  forces  are  assailed. 
Every  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
arouse  the  conscience  of  the  people  to  the 
enormity  of  some  great  evil  working  wide 
spread  injustice  or  threatening  the  moral 
fabric  of  society,  has  been  opposed,  by  a large 
section  of  society,  in  which,  not  infrequently, 
the  churches,  educational  institutions  ami 
business  organisations  have  joined  on  the 
grounds  that  the  prophets  who  uncover  the 
iniquity  are  rude  disturbers  of  the  peace; 
that  they  are  intemperate;  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous. The  prophets  of  (Aden  times  were 
stoned.  The  early  apostles  were  cast  out  of 
Ephesus,  because,  forsooth,  they  preached 
a gospel  that  threatened  the  revenue  of  one 
class, — the  image-makers.  In  precisely  the 
same  way  the  President  is  now  being  criti- 
cised on  all  sides  on  the  ground  that  his 
arraignment  of  the  great  criminals  is  intem- 
perate. The  criticism  is  for  the  most  part 
dishonest  The  master  spirits  who  are  behind 
most  of  those  who  are  attacking  him  on  this 
ground  are  those  who  view  with  alarm  the 
President’s  attempt  to  so  arouse  the  American 
conscience  that  it  will  abolish  the  great  Monte 
Carlo  of  this  country,  America’s  master 


gambling  hell — Wall  Street  or  at  least  make 
it  no  longer  chiefly  notable  as  a gambling 
resort  and  the  throne  of  high  finance. 

In  commending  the  President's  strong  and 
brave  stand,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  agreeing  with  him  in  all  his  recommenda- 
tions, but  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with  him 
in  his  splendid  stand  against  entrenched 
corruption.  There  is  nothing  in  the  message 
of  January  31st  that  any  honest,  honorable 
or  patriotic  citizen  ought  to  be  afraid  to  say 
touching  the  importance  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  the  enacted  laws  to 
protect  labor  and  which  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recently  declared  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  the  second  place.  President  Roosevelt’s 
demand  for  some  means  of  curbing  the  out- 
rageous abuses  of  the  judiciary  in  regard  to 
injunctions  ought  to  meet  with  the  approval 
of  every  right-minded  citizen.  In  editorially 
commenting  on  this,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Daily  News  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  demand  of  the  President  is  democratic 
and  necessary.  “From  being  a means  of 
protection,"  says  the  editor  of  the  News , 
“against  private  tyranny,  the  injunction  has 
grown  to  an  instrument  of  the  most  exasperat- 
ing governmental  tyranny.  It  is  the  favorite 
method  of  breaking  up  strikes  and  dissolving 
labor  unions;  but  its  evils  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  field.  A dog  that  will  fetch 
will  cany;  and  a judge  who  will  disgrace 
the  ermine  in  warring  on  labor  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  turn  the  same  weapons  against  capi- 
tal, if  the  proper  inducements  are  offered  him. 

“A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  is 
afforded  by  recent  Colorado  history.  Judge 
Dixon  of  Pueblo  issued  an  injunction  against 
the  members  of  a labor  organization  which 
was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  blanket 
prohibition  we  have  ever  seen.  He  prohibited 
the  members  of  that  union  from  striking, 
from  meeting  to  discuss  a strike,  from  gather- 
ing in  groups  to  talk  over  the  situation,  from 
persuading  or  endeavoring  to  persuade  work- 
men to  quit  work,  and  from  pretty  nearly 
everything  else  that  peaceable  workmen,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  condition,  would  naturally 
think  of  doing.  It  was  an  act  of  the  grossest 
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injustice,  and  was  naturally  hailed  as  an  attack 
on  labor.  But  within  a very  short  time  the 
nine  unworthy  judge  issued  an  injunction 
directed,  not  against  labor,  but  against  capi- 
tal, which  was  quite  as  unjust  and  sweeping. 
In  this  injunction,  directed  against  the  ticket 
brokers  of  the  state.  Judge  Dixon  absolutely 
prohibited  traffic  in  tickets,  and  in  a breath 
wiped  out  about  $60,000  worth  of  property/9 

But  the  part  of  the  President’s  message 
which  most  offends  the  great  law-breaker 
who  occupy  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  their 
servants  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  else- 
where in  government,  is  that  part  devoted  to 
the  necessity  of  the  government  proceeding 
against  powerful  criminals,  when  their  criminal 
acts  have  been  dearly  established.  It  seems 
amaring  that  a demand  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  law- 
defiers  should  be  prosecuted,  should  be 
treated  as  an  offence  against  the  nation’s 
business  interests,  or  that  any  person  could 
be  found  who  would  dare  to  assail  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s position  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  proceeding  against  the  multi-millionaire 
criminals,  save  those  criminals  themsdves 
and  their  hired  attorneys.  And  yet  so 
strongly  ramified  are  the  law-breakers  that 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  their  mouth- 
pieces in  the  press,  in  government  and  else- 
where are  doing  everything  possible  to  place 
the  President  in  a false  light. 

Of  course,  to  us  who  have  long  demanded 
equal  and  exact  justice  for  every  citizen  and 
equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights  for  all, 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  We  have 
pointed  out  for  years  the  fact  that  no  matter 
who  the  statesman,  publicist  or  other  might 
be,  if  he  fearlessly  insists  that  business  and 
political  corruption  that  is  debauching  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  threatening  free  government 
be  destroyed,  he  is  certain  to  be  immediately 
assailed  as  an  enemy  of  government  and  busi- 
ness interests. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  President 
cannot  expect  to  be  immune.  His  stand  is 
especially  to  be  praised  because  he  is  flying 
in  the  face  of  the  machine  of  his  own  party 
and  the  master  spirits  in  that  organization. 

Mr.  Bryan  evinced  the  spirit  of  the  lofty 
patriot  and  true  statesman  when  he  urged 
the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  uphold  the 
President’s  hands  in  his  magnificent  war 
against  the  great  criminals  and  despoilers  of 
the  people. 

Will  die  President  persistently  carry  for- 


ward the  battle  against  the  “interests”? 
That  is  the  question  which  naturally  disturbs 
sincere  reformers.  In  the  past  the  President 
has  so  frequently  disappointed  us  by  allow- 
ing his  interest  to  be  diverted  into  various 
channels,  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  vital 
measures  he  has  championed,  or  has  yielded 
to  the  imperious  demand  of  the  organization 
or  allowed  personal  considerations  to  inter- 
vene, that  we  confess  to  serious  migivings 
lest  there  may  be  a weakening  on  his  part 
at  the  time  when  moral  courage,  persistency 
and  determination  are  most  demanded.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  we  wrote  strong  edi- 
torials endorsing  the  President’s  course,  as, 
for  example,  in  die  case  of  the  rate  bill,  where 
we  pointed  out  how  he  had  risen  obove  mere 
partisanship  and  made  the  interests  of  the 
country  the  supreme  consideration,  thus 
evincing  true  statesmanship.  Before  our 
article  went  to  print,  however,  the  President, 
after  victory  was  within  his  grasp,  through 
the  union  of  his  friends  in  the  Senate  with 
certain  Democratic  Senators,  who  had  pledged 
him  support,  deliberately  compromised  with 
Knox  and  the  railway  coterie.  And  this  is 
a typical  instance  showing  the  failure  of  the 
President  where  organization  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  him.  He  has  also 
disappointed  numbers  of  his  friends  time  and 
again  by  allowing  personal  friendships  to 
weigh  against  public  policy,  as  in  the  case 
of  Paul  Morton,  for  example.  While  in 
the  third  place,  there  probably  has  never 
been  a President  whose  attention  has  been 
so  shrewdly  but  unconsciously  to  himself 
diverted  by  pretended  friends  from  vital 
issues,  when  it  was  most  important  that  those 
issues  receive  his  powerful  aid. 

For  these  reasons  we  confess  that  we  fear 
that  the  hopes  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  thou- 
sands of  patriots  may  again  be  destined 
to  disappoinlsient.  Yet  it  would  seem  from 
the  splendid  courage  and  daring  evinced 
that  at  last  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  burned  the 
bridges  behind  him  and  elected  to  cast  his 
lot  from  now  on  unreservedly  on  the  side  of 
the  people  in  their  battle  against  corporate 
corruption  and  machine-rule. 

Space  prevents  our  making  extended  quo- 
tations from  this  message.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a few  paragraphs  in  addition  to  those 
which  we  have  cited  in  our  editorial  on  “Pop- 
ular Rule  or  Standard  Oil  Supremacy:  Which 
Shall  it  Be?”  which  seem  to  us  so  important 
that  we  quote  them  below. 
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In  the  Mirror 

On  the  subject  of  stock  gambling  the  Presi- 
dent says: 

“I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible,  but 
if  possible,  it  is  certainly  desirable,  that  in 
connection  with  measures  to  restrain  stock 
watering  and  over-capitalisation  there  should 
be  measures  taken  to  prevent  at  least  the 
grosser  forms  of  gambling  in  securities  and 
commodities,  such  as  making  large  sales  of 
what  men  do  not  possess  and  ‘cornering'  the 
market.  Legitimate  purchases  of  commodi- 
ties and  of  stocks  and  securities  for  invest- 
ment have  no  connection  whatever  with 
purchases  of  stocks  or  other  securities  or 
commodities  on  a margin  for  speculative 
and  gambling  purposes.  There  is  no  moral 
difference  between  gambling  at  cards  or  lot- 
teries or  on  the  race-track  and  gambling  in 
the  stock  market.  One  method  is  just  as 
pernicious  to  the  body  politic  as  the  other 
in  kind,  and  in  degree  the  evil  worked  is  far 
greater. 

“We  should  study  both  the  successes  and 
the  failures  of  foreign  legislators  who,  notably 
in  Germany,  have  worked  along  this  line, 
so  as  not  to  do  anything  harmful.  More- 
over, there  is  a special  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  this  matter  by  the  federal  government 
in  a federal  republic  like  ours.  But  if  it  is 
possible  to  devise  a way  to  deal  with  it  the 
effort  should  be  made,  even  if  only  in  a cau- 
tious and  tentative  way.  It  would  seem  that 
the  federal  government  could  at  least  act  by 
forbidding  die  use  of  the  mails,  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  for  mere  gambling  in 
stocks  and  futures,  just  as  it  does  in  lottery 
transactions." 

On  the  debasing  influence  of  corporation 
corruption  his  words  are  worthy  of  special 
notice: 

“The  same  outcry  is  made  against  the 
department  of  justice  for  prosecuting  the 
heads  of  colossal  corporations  that  has  been 
made  against  the  men  who  in  San  Francisco 
have  prosecuted  with  impartial  severity  the 
wrongdoers  among  business  men,  public 
officials  and  labor  leaders  alike.  The  prin- 


of  the  Present. 

dple  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Just  as 
the  blackmailer  and  bribe-giver  stand  on 
the  same  evil  eminence  of  infamy,  so  the  man 
who  makes  an  enormous  fortune  by  corrupt- 
ing legislatures  and  municipalities  and  fleec- 
ing his  stockholders  and  the  public,  stands 
on  the  same  moral  level  with  the  creature  who 
fattens  on  the  blood  money  of  the  gambling 
house  and  the  saloon.  Moreover,  in  the 
last  analysis,  both  kinds  of  corruption  are 
far  more  intimately  connected  than  would 
at  first  sight  appear;  the  wrongdoing  is  at 
bottom  the  same.  Corrupt  business  and 
corrupt  politics  act  and  react  with  ever 
increasing  debasement,  one  on  the  other; 
the  corrupt  head  of  a corporation  and  a cor- 
rupt labor  leader  are  both  in  the  same  degree 
the  enemies  of  honest  corporations  and  honest 
labor  unions;  the  rebate-taker,  the  franchise 
trafficker,  the  manipulator  of  securities,  the 
purveyor  and  protector  of  vice,  the  black- 
mailing ward  boss,  the  ballot-box  stuffer, 
the  demagogue,  the  mob  leader,  the  hired 
bully,  the  man-killer — all  alike  work  at  the 
same  web  of  corruption,  and  all  alike  should 
be  abhoned  by  honest  men. 

“The  ‘business’  which  is  hurt  by  the 
movement  for  honesty  is  the  kind  of  business 
which,  in  the  long  run,  it  pays  the  country 
to  have  hurt.  It  is  the  kind  of  business 
which  has  tended  to  make  the  very  name 
‘high  finance’  a term  of  scandal  to  which 
all  honest  American  men  of  business  should 
join  in  putting  an  end.  The  special  (deaden 
for  business  dishonesty  in  denouncing  the 
present  administration  for  enforcing  the  law 
against  the  huge  and  corrupt  corporations 
which  have  defied  the  law,  also  denounce  it 
for  endeavoring  to  secure  sadly  needed  labor 
legislation,  such  as  a far-reaching  law  making 
employers  liable  for  injuries  to  their  employes. 
It  is  meet  and  fit  that  the  apologists  for  cor- 
rupt wealth  should  oppose  every  effort  to 
relieve  the  weak  and  helpless  people  from 
crushing  misfortune  brought  upon  them  by 
injury  in  the  business  from  which  they  gain 
a bare  livelihood.  The  burden  should  be 
distributed." 
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CHANCELLOR  DAY’S  LATEST  ATTACK  ON 
PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT. 


THE  ARENA  has  for  years  pointed 
out  the  menace  of  the  systematic 
bribery  of  great  educational  institutions, 
churches  and  missionary  societies  prac- 
ticed by  the  heads  of  the  Standard  Oil 
trust  and  other  representatives  of  predatory 
wealth  acquired  largely  by  law  defiance  and 
moral  criminality.  We  have  shown  how 
inevitably  educational  institutions,  churches 
and  religious  societies  which  receive  millions 
of  dollars  from  certain  sources  and  hope  for 
more,  are  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of  the 
criminality  of  those  whose  money  they  have 
sought  and  received.  In  not  a few  instances, 
unhappily  for  the  honor  of  the  Republic, 
the  beneficiaries  of  tainted  wealth  have  put 
on  the  colored  glasses  of  the  lawless  ones  and 
have  forthwith  refused  to  see  any  criminality 
or  moral  recreancy  in  systematic  law  defiance 
of  the  corporations  which  have  been  the 
machines  for  the  acquisition  of  tainted  wealth. 
These  men  have  not  only  become  the  cham- 
pions of  the  law-breakers,  but  have  viciously 
assailed  all  who  seek  to  bring  the  great  crim- 
inals to  justice.  The  acceptance  of  princely 
donations  from  corporations  or  the  master 
spirits  in  the  corporations  which  are  known 
to  have  long  and  systematically  defied  the 
laws,  cannot  be  other  than  morally  demoral- 
ising on  the  educational  institutions  which 
receive  of  this  unholy  wealth,  and  especially 
on  the  heads  of  those  institutions  which 
profit  from  gold  that  has  been  largely  guiltily 
acquired. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  the  gift  of  tainted 
money  binds  the  beneficiaries  to  the  car  of 
the  givers,  let  him  view  Chancellor  Day, 
head  of  the  Syracuse  University,  an  institu- 
tion that  has  received  enormous  donations 
from  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  Standard 
Ofl  Company.  Chancellor  Day  has  written 
a book  which  if  penned  by  the  Standard 
Oil’s  hired  handy-men  could  not  have  been 


much  more  satisfactory  to  the  master  spirits 
of  No.  26  Broadway.  After  the  President 
sent  to  Congress  his  noble,  brave  and  states- 
manlike message  of  January  31st,  Chancellor 
Day  delivered  one  of  the  most  intemperate 
utterances  that  has  come  from  the  head  of 
any  American  educational  institution  in  years. 
He  declared,  according  to  the  press  dis- 
patches published  in  the  Boston  papers  on 
February  1st,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
message,  that  “much  of  it  read  like  the  rav- 
ings of  a disordered  mind.”  Then  after 
indicating  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  is  insane,  this  pious  educator 
denounced  the  message  as  an  appeal  to  class 
prejudice,  and  he  further  thinks  it  indicates 
“the  cunning  of  a shrewd  but  reckless  dema- 
gogue.” 

We  submit  that  no  unprejudiced  man  can 
find  any  warrant  in  that  message  for  the 
charge  of  containing  any  appeal  to  class  preju- 
dice. That  very  much  overworked  plea  of 
the  apologists  for  the  criminal  rich  cannot 
be  honestly  urged  against  the  President’s 
message  of  January  31st,  unless  we  divide 
the  people  into  two  classes:  the  honest  and 
the  dishonest.  If  we  do  this,  then  Chancellor 
Day  is  right,  but  not  otherwise.  The  Presi- 
dent did  appeel  to  the  honest  and  upright 
citizens  of  America  to  insist  that  all  crim- 
inals, great  and  small,  should  be  treated 
alike  and  that  dishonesty  and  corruption 
should  be  punished  wherever  the  evidence 
established  the  fact  that  they  existed.  The 
Chancellor  who  is  at  the  head  of  a great 
Methodist  university  wishes  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic is  insane  and  a reckless  demagogue, 
simply  because  President  Roosevelt  demands 
that  all  law-breakers  be  treated  alike  and  that 
the  business  of  the  nation  shall  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  criminal  rich  or  high  financiers 
of  Wall  Street. 
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IS  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  A REACTIONIST? 


IN  THIS  issue  of  The  Abjena  one  of  our 
contributors  surveys  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  administration  and  gives 
in  a very  circumstantial  way  a record  that 
seems  dearly  to  indicate  that  the  President 
is  a reactionist.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevdt 
compromised  with  the  reactionary  railroad 
interests  on  the  rate  bill,  when  he  had  the 
necessary  support  pledged  to  his  own  measure 
from  his  friends  in  the  party  and  prominent 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
further  fact  that  in  other  instances  he  likewise 
yielded  at  crucial  periods  to  interests  hostile 
to  the  people,  at  the  instance  of  the  organiza- 
tion’s demands  or  those  of  the  bosses  of  the 
party  machine,  have  forced  thousands  of 
people  against  their  will  to  feel  that  the 
President  was  a reactionary,  and  this  convic- 
tion has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
company  which  he  has  voluntarily  kept. 

What  President  has  ever  surrounded  him- 
self with  more  reactionary  characters  than 
President  Roosevelt,  with  Root,  Cortelyou, 
Taft,  Bacon,  Shaw,  Metcalf,  Morton  and 
Knox  as  members  of  his  official  family  and 
their  assistants  ? While  it  has  been  a deplor- 
able fact  that  his  counsellors  and  intimate 
friends  in  politics  have  largely  been  men  of 
pronounced  reactionary  tendencies  or  men 
who  have  been  long  regarded  as  the  special 
servants  of  the  “interests”  in  the  battle  of 
predatory  wealth  against  popular  interests. 

The  Republican  party  of  Wisconsin  has 
long  been  represented  by  two  leaders:  one 
being  one  of  the  most  reactionary  champion 
of  the  railroads  and  public-service  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
master  of  the  money-controlled  machine  of 
Wisconsin;  the  other  a strong,  brilliant, 
forceful  and  incorruptible  statesman  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  of  his  commonwealth 
and  who  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  Spooner  money-controlled 
corporation  machine.  After  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette  entered  the  United  States  Senate  cham- 
ber friends  of  honest  government  and  popu- 
lar rights  in  the  Republican  party  naturally 
looked  for  the  President  to  show  him  the 
favor  which  his  splendid  fight  for  the  people’s 
interests  entitled  him  to  receive;  but  instead 


of  that,  the  favors  were  extended  to  the  great 
reactionary  Senator  Spooner.  So  also  Lodge, 
Knox  and  Penrose,  three  of  the  most  faithful 
and  efficient  workers  for  corporate  wealth 
and  machine  domination  in  American  politics, 
have  been  shown  marked  favors  by  the  Pres- 
dent 

We  think  that  at  heart  President  Roosevelt 
is  not  a reactionary,  though  he  is  unfortunately 
largely  biased  by  the  baleful  political  ideals 
of  that  distruster  of  popular  rule,  Alexander 
Hamilton.  But  the  bosses  and  machine 
influence  in  his  party  have  been  able  to  appeal 
effectively  to  him  in  the  name  of  “party 
regularity”  or  “the  good  of  the  organiza- 
tion” during  the  past  to  such  a degree  that  he 
has  failed  to  rise  to  great  heights  time  and 
again  when  otherwise  he  might  have  dis- 
played a degree  of  moral  courage  and  true 
statesmanship  that  would  have  ranked  him 
with  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

Doubtless  the  President  would  have 
achieved  far  more  and  would  have  left  to  his 
successors  a glorious  heritage  in  victories 
actually  won,  had  he  surrounded  himself  with 
fearless  and  uncompromising  champions  of 
the  people’s  interests  in  the  great  conflict  of 
privileged  wealth  versus  popular  rights. 
If  instead  of  Root,  Cortelyou,  Taft  and  other 
reactionaries,  he  had  chosen  men  of  the  type 
of  Senator  LaFollette  and  Judge  Lanidis, 
we  believe  his  course  would  in  crucial  moments 
have  been  far  different.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters,  unless  it  be  that  the  machine  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  in  indisputable 
control  of  the  great  campaign-contributing 
corporations  since  the  days  of  Marie  Hanna. 

It  was  this  certain  knowledge  that  alone 
explained  the  fact  that  Chairman  Cortelyou 
was  able  to  fill  the  treasury  of  the  Republican 
campaign  committee  to  overflowing  from 
the  tills  of  great  Wall  Street  high  financiers 
and  corporation  magnates  for  the  election  of 
the  candidate  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
radical,  while  the  chairman  for  the  confessed 
“safe  and  sane”  conservative,  Alton  B. 
Parker,  was  able  to  secure  very  little  money 
from  these  sources.  The  great  predatory 
chiefs  who  are  beneficiaries  of  special  privi- 
leges and  immunities  knew  that  the  machinery 
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at  the  Republican  party  was  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  bosses  and  their 
handy-men,  while  they  also  knew  that  behind 
Alton  B.  Parker  was  the  great  Democratic 
party,  thoroughly  radical  and  progressive  at 
heart  Hence  they  felt  far  safer  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  backed  by  a machine  that  they 
felt  to  be  their  own  than  with  Mr.  Parker, 
the  reactionary  nominee  of  a progressive 
p rty  that  was  determined  to  carry  out  the 
positive  program  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  in 
such  large  part  but  for  the  most  part  so 
futildy  urged  on  his  own  party  in  Congress. 
No  man  can  be  loyal  to  the  organization  or  the 
money-controlled  machine  of  the  Republican 
party  and  be  other  than  reactionary.  President 
Roosevelt’s  active  work  in  trying  to  further 
the  political  interests  of  Secretary  Taft  has 
further  convinced  many  thousands  of  people 
that  he  is  at  heart  a reactionary;  for  Taft, 
though  an  adept  in  making  pleasing  promises 
and  though  almost  as  clever  in  the  use  of  ear- 
tickling platitudes  as  was  Grover  Cleveland, 
like  the  latter  has  a record  behind  him  alto- 
gether eatiefactory  to  the  great  corporate 
intereete 


On  the  other  hand.  President  Roosevelt’s 
message  of  January  81st  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  the  money-controlled  machine.  It  is  a 
bold,  brave  and  noble  plea  for  law  and  order 
through  justice,  instead  of  the  abandoning 
of  justice  and  popular  rights  to  law-defiers 
and  prosperity-wreckers.  It  would  seem 
from  the  present  outlook  that  the  President 
is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Either  he  must 
cease  to  defer  to  the  money-controlled  machine 
and  place  himself  squarely  and  unmistakably 
on  the  side  of  America’s  millions,  or  he  must 
again  compromise  with  his  friends  who  are 
masters  of  the  money-controlled  machine. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  Mr.  Roosevelt  taking 
the  position  he  has  taken,  if  he  is  not  willing 
again  to  run  for  the  Presidency;  for  no  amount 
of  promising  could  convince  the  American 
people  that  Secretary  Taft  would  carry  for- 
ward the  work  which  President  Roosevelt 
insists  upon.  Indeed,  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft,  after  this  message,  would,  we 
believe,  ensure  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
Governor  Folk,  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
or  Justice  Clark,  if  either  of  these  men  should 
be  nominated. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES  AND  THE  FEUDALISM 
OF  PRIVILEGED  WEALTH. 


NLESS  President  Roosevelt  should  be 
renominated  'by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, there  is  not  a single  candidate,  with 
the  exception  of  United  States  Senator  Robert 
M.  La  Follette,  that  is  prominently  before 
the  people  who  would  not  be  thoroughly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  high  financiers  and  preda- 
tory rich  that  have  so  long  exploited  the 
people  and  defied  the  laws  of  the  land.  Paul 
Thieman  in  a recent  signed  editorial  in  the 
New  York  American  makes  a brief  but  most 
accurate  characterisation  of  the  facts  as  they 
appear  to  the  denizens  in  the  nation’s  Capital. 

“Slowly  but  surely,”  he  observes,  “it  is 
dawning  on  the  Republican  politicians — 
and  it  will  soon  dawn  on  the  country — that 
no  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
President  represent  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
Secretary  Taft  is  a very  adroit  man.  In  his 
rble  as  the  candidate  backed  by  the  Admin- 
istration he  has  performed  the  quite  wonder- 
ful feat  of  reiterating  the  Roosevelt  policies 


in  public  speeches,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
making  it  quite  dear  to  the  leaders  that  his 
present  attitude  is  guided  by  immediate  neces- 
sity. 

“If  dected  President,  he  will  be  a reac- 
tionary. Secretary  Taft,  though  defending 
so-called  Roosevdtian  polides  in  his  speeches, 
represents  the  idea  that,  under  the  political 
rose,  his  dection  will  mean  an  administra- 
tion of  the  character  Mark  Hanna  would 
have  given  the  country  if  he  had  lived  and 
succeeded  McKinley. 

“Vice-President  Fairbanks’s  campaign  is 
based  entirely  on  the  so-called  “safe  and 
sane”  proposition.  He  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Republican  party  that  Alton  B. 
Parker  bore  to  the  Democratic  party. 

“Speaker  Cannon’s  character  as  a Presi- 
dential candidate  is  perfectly  dear.  He  is 
the  last  of  the  old-time  Republicans  of  the 
era  preceding  Roosevdt.  He  is  frankly 
reactionary. 
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“Governor  Hughes,  of  New  York,  differs 
from  the  others  in  that  respect,  and  claims 
to  be  sincere  in  carrying  water  on  both  shoul- 
ders. He  excites  attention  by  not  spilling 
a drop.  Governor  Hughes  is  regarded  by 
the  politicians  as  the  acme  of  political  slick- 
ness. He  applies  the  principles  of  a corpo- 
ration lawyer  to  politics.  He  offends  nobody. 
Whatever  lies  he  makes  are  not  visible  to  the 
public  eye.  His  utterances  are  models  of 
balancing  both  sides  of  any  public  matter 
affecting  capital  and  the  people.  The  ulti- 
macy  of  the  Hughes  system  is  delay,  with 
everybody  growing  weary  and  willing  to 
compromise. 

“Cortelyou  is  a candidate  only  in  the  sense 
that  in  case  of  a deadlock  he  expects  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  banking  and  business 
interests. 

“The  character  of  the  Knox  candidacy 
hardly  needs  discussion.  He  is  the  opposite 
of  Roosevelt. 

“Foraker  is  avowedly  Roosevelt’s  enemy. 

“It  is  too  plain  to  be  denied  that  all  the 
Republican  candidates  are  reactionary,  so 
for  as  the  so-called  Roosevelt  policies  are 
concerned. 

On  January  31st  the  New  York  World 
made  a most  astounding  expo$S  of  Governor 
Hughes’  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  in  regard 
to  the  three  great  insurance  companies  a 
report  of  whose  brazen  defiance  of  law  and 
illegal  practices  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  some  time  before. 


But  strange  to  say,  this  man  who  drew  the 
statute  making  it  a crime  for  these  practices 
to  obtain,  became  silent  when  it  was  shown 
that  Ryan’s  company,  the  Equitable,  with 
Paul  Morton  as  the  figure-head;  Harriman’s 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  with  his  man 
Peabody  in  charge;  and  the  New  York  Life, 
with  Perkins’  influence  as  pernicious  and 
baleful  as  in  old  times,  representing  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  had  all  been  guilty  of  loaning 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  on  the  securi- 
ties of  Ryan’s,  Harriman’s  and  Morgan’s 
companies,  though  the  law  had  explicitly 
forbidden  the  acts  which  had  been  committed. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Ryan  had  so  much 
faith  in  Mr.  Hughes  that  though  pretending 
to  be  a Democrat,  he  became  a liberal  con- 
tributor to  Hughes’  campaign;  and  recently, 
out  of  the  obscurity  into  which  an  indignant 
public  had  driven  him.  Boss  Oddi  has 
emerged  as  the  special  champion  of 
Hughes. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  New  York 
World* § $xpo§6  and  Matthew  C.  Fleming’s 
sweeping  report  substantiating  the  WorUTi 
charges  of  August  13th,  will  compel  the  Gov- 
ernor to  act.  But  his  tardiness  in  this  respect 
is  certainly  significant  and  may  explain,  in  a 
degree  at  least,  the  fact  that  has  puzzled  many 
sincere  reformers  and  friends  of  honest  gov- 
ernment,— that  so  many  of  the  notoriously 
reactionary  champions  of  and  apologists  for 
criminal  and  lawless  wealth  are  advocating 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Hughes 


A JUDICIAL  BLOW  AT  THE  TYRANNICAL 
MEDICAL  MONOPOLY. 


AVERY  important  decision  was  recently 
rendered  by  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  reversing 
the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  in 
the  case  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society 
verms  Eugene  Christian.  The  facts  in  this 
important  case  are  briefly  as  follows: 

About  two  years  ago  the  New  York  Med- 
ical Society,  the  machine  through  which  the 
medical  trust  operates  in  the  metropolis, 
caused  the  arrest  of  Eugene  Christian,  New 
York’s  well-known  food  scientist,  chaiging 
him  with  “practicing  medicine  without  a 
license.’’  His  arrest  was  due  to  a plot  laid 


by  the  doctors  and  carried  out  by  detectives. 
These  detectives  by  falsehood  and  deceit 
induced  Mr.  Christian  to  prescribe  a food 
diet  for  alleged  cases  of  stomach  trouble, 
and  upon  their  testimony  the  accused  man 
was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
as  is  every  one  whom  the  doctors  have  arrested. 

Mr.  Christian  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  on  December  20th  an 
unanimous  decision  was  handed  down,  revers- 
ing the  decision  of  the  lower  court  and  com- 
pletely exonerating  the  accused.  The  deci- 
sion, which  was  very  sweeping,  was  summar- 
ized by  the  Court  in  the  following  words: 
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“ As  from  the  whole  case  we  find  that  no 
crime  was  committed  and  that  the  defendant 
was  improperly  convicted,  the  judgment 
appealed  from  should  be  reversed.*’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Christian, 
who  has  made  the  subject  of  food  a special 
study  for  many  years,  prescribed  no  medicine 
whatever,  but  that  he  told  persons  complain- 
ing of  stomach  troubles  what  foods  he  had 
found  efficacious,  based  on  the  result  of  per- 
sonal experience  and  the  benefident  effect 
which  others  had  derived  from  a special 
diet. 

We  are  personally  acquainted  with  a prom- 
inent New  York  journalist  and  magazine 
editorial  writer  who  was  a physical  wreck 
until  he  commenced  a course  of  diet  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Christian.  He  wrote  to 
us  some  months  afterward  stating  that  he 
had  gained  twenty-one  pounds  and  was  in 


perfect  health.  His  wife  also  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  diet.  Yet  for  simply 
advising  these  detectives,  who  by  decrit  and 
falsehood  claimed  to  be  suffering  as  others 
had  suffered  with  stomach  trouble,  the  odious 
medical  trust  prosecuted  an  honorable,  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  citizen  and  secured 
his  conviction,  although  he  had  been  guilty 
of  no  wrong-doing  whatsoever.  Had  he 
been  poor  he  would  have  had  to  pay  his  fine 
or  go  to  prison,  although,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  points  out,  he  was  entirely  innocent 
of  any  crime  or  wrong-doing.  Being  a 
public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizen,  he  chose 
to  go  to  great  expense  and  appeal  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Commonwealth, 
with  the  result  that  the  avaricious  and  odious 
trust  has  received  a severe  setback.  Every 
liberty-loving  American  citizen  should  rejoice 
in  this  important  decision. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 


By  Robebt  Tyson, 

Secretory  of  the  Proportional  Representation  League 


An  Oregon  Quartette. 

THE  PROPOSED  Proportional-Repre- 
sentation amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  Oregon  has  already  appeared  in  this 
department.  I extracted  the  amendment 
from  a printed  pamphlet  of  the  People’s 
Power  League.  This  is  such  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  document  that  a more  extended 
reveiw  of  it  is  now  in  order.  I begin  with  the 
title  page: 

Introductory  Statements  and  Drafts  of  Suggested 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  Oregon. 
Bill  for  Law  instructing  Ratification  of  People’s 
Selection  of  U.  S.  Senator,  and 
Hunthr  Bill  for  Law  to  Prevent  Corrupt  Practices 
aim  limit  Candidates  Election  Expenses. 
Offered  by  Members  of  People’s  Power  League. 

The  contents  compromise  two  constitu- 
tional amendments  and  two  bills.  The 
tities  of  the  two  latter,  as  already  given,  indi- 
cate their  scope.  The  two  former  are,  (1) 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  Recall,  and 
(t)  an  amendment  to  permit  of  Proportional 
Representation  and  of  an  Absolute  Majority 
method  of  electing  single  officers. 


Therefore  the  Proportional  Representation 
amendment  is  not  to  be  launched  alone, 
but  in  very  good  company.  The  opening 
paragraph  of  the  pamphlet  contains  this 
general  summary: 

“We  believe  all  citizens  agree  that  every 
political  party  should  be  represented  in  the 
government  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
its  supporters  among  the  people;  that  no 
political  party  should  ever  have  a greater 
majority  of  the  officers  of  government  than 
it  has  of  the  votes  of  the  people;  that  the 
people  should  be  able  to  express  their  disap- 
proval of  any  officer’s  acts  by  recalling  him 
from  office;  that  the  people  should  select  and 
choose  their  United  States  Senators;  that 
character,  and  not  the  possession  of  wealth, 
or  the  secret  or  public  support  of  great  corpo- 
tions,  or  wealthy  citizens,  should  be  of  advan- 
tage to  any  man  aspiring  to  public  office. 
The  measures  herein  offered  by  members  of 
the  People’s  Power  League  of  Oregon  are 
expected  to  aid  in  obtaining  these  results.” 

The  next  three  pages  deal  with  the  proposed 
Recall  amendment;  first,  an  argument  for 
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it,  then  the  text  of  the  amendment 
Pages  5 and  6 contain  a statement 
and  argument  “concerning  the  bill  to  instruct 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  to  elect 
the  people’s  choice  for  United  States  Senator 
from  Oregon”;  and  page  7 contains  the  bill 
itself,  which  consists  of  one  section  only,  so 
brief  that  I quote  it  in  full: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon: 

“Section  1.  That  we,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  hereby  instruct  our  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  in  our  legislative 
assembly,  as  such  officers,  to  vote  for  and  elect 
the  candidates  for  United  States  Senator 
from  this  state  who  receive  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  at  our  general  election.” 

Then  conies  the  statement  and  argument 
“concerning  Proportional  Representation  of 
all  the  voters  and  majority  elections,”  com- 
mencing as  follows: 

“It  is  to  be  remembered  always  that  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution 
does  not  itself  make  any  change,  except  one 
vote  for  each  office  for  each  voter.  If  the 
amendment  is  approved  by  the  people,  bills 
will  be  introduced  in  the  next  legislature 
under  which  every  party  and  organisation  of 
voters  will  be  able  to  dect  its  fair  share  of 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  in  just 
proportion  to  the  number  of  its  voters. 

“Oregon's  house  of  representatives  is  now 
composed  of  59  Republicans  and  1 Demo- 
crat; but  if  every  organised  political  party 
was  represented  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  voters  in  the  state  at  the  last  dection, 
there  would  be  about  S3  Republican,  20 
Democrat,  4 socialist  and  3 prohibition 
members.  Since  1809  the  Republicans  have 
always  had  from  44  to  50  of  the  60  representa- 
tives, though  in  1804  and  1806  the  vote  of 
that  party  in  the  state  was  less  than  one-half 
of  all  the  votes  cast. 

“Oregon's  present  plan  of  dection  was 
condemned  by  congress  and  abandoned 
for  congressional  dections  sixty-five  years 
ago,  and  the  present  congressional  plan  of 
single-member  districts  was  adopted;  but  the 
result  is  no  better,  and  gerrymandering  is  as 
bad  as  under  our  system.  In  the  congress 
of  1800  the  Democrats  had  a majority  of  138 
over  all  others;  but  if  all  political  parties 
had  been  represented  in  proportion  to  their 
votes  at  the  polls,  the  Democratic  majority 
would  have  been  only  2.  In  1802,  instead 
of  a Democratic  majority  of  70  in  congress. 


there  should  have  been,  proportionally  to 
the  vote,  a Democratic  minority  of  10.  In 
1804  one  Democrat  in  deven  voted  the 
Republican  ticket  and  thereby  changed  a 
Democratic  majority  of  70  to  a Republican 
majority  of  134;  but  this  would  have  been 
a Republican  minority  of  7 if  all  had  been 
fairly  represented. 

‘“the  very  small  number  of  voters  who 
hold  the  balance  of  power  under  present 
plurality  systems  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  that  produce  the  political  machine 
and  the  party  boss.  A change  of  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  from  one  of  the 
great  parties  to  the  other  is  nearly  always 
sufficient  to  make  a “sweeping  victory”  for 
one  and  a ‘crushing  defeat’  for  the  other, 
but  the  great  mass  of  voters  change  their 
opinions  and  vote  slowly  and  only  after 
thoughtful  consideration.” 

Tins  striking  illustration  follows: 

“War  is  the  natural  result  of  such  injustice 
to  minorities.  The  commission  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Senate  in  1869  on 
methods  of  representation  reported  that 
there  probably  would  have  been  no  war 
between  the  states  if  the  minorities  in  the 
‘solid  North’  and  the  minorities  in  the  ‘solid 
South’  had  been  represented  in  congress  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  their  votes.” 

From  “The  Results  to  be  Expected”  we 
extract  the  following: 

“Every  voter  may  vote  for  one  person  for 
each  office  and  no  more,  on  the  theory  that 
every  voter  will  know  one  candidate  for 
each  office  well  enough  to  vote  intelligently. 
But  it  is  beyond  all  reason  to  expect  any  voter 
to  have  such  knowledge  and  acquaintance 
that  he  can  vote  intelligently  for  thirteen 
representatives,  as  he  is  expected  to  do  now 
in  Multnomah  county.  It  is  expected  also 
that  laws  will  be  made  requiring  an  actual 
majority  for  the  nominations  and  election 
of  candidates  for  governor  and  other  single 
officers.  Under  the  laws  which  may  be 
passed  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  one  vote 
will  never  count  for  more  than  its  propor- 
tionate value  and  influence.  The  so-called 
‘balance  of  power’  held  by  a small  group  of 
voters  will  be  a thing  of  the  past,  and  with 
its  passing  will  go  most  of  the  inducement 
for  the  corrupt  use  of  money  in  dections  in 
Oregon.  An  actual  majority  of  all  the  voters 
in  the  state  will  be  necessary  to  dect  a majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  There 
wiD  be  no  excuse  for  fusion  or  compromise  of 
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principles  at  elections.  Neither  will  there 
be  any  danger  that  the  small  corrupt  and 
purchasable  dement  among  the  voters  can 
combine  and  elect  their  candidates. 

“If  14,000  Republicans  had  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  Oregon  in  1906  they 
would  have  completely  overthrown  the  Repub- 
lican party;  but  under  the  proposed  plan, 
while  the  change  of  that  number  of  Rq>ub- 
lican  votes  would  change  many  single  offices, 
it  could  at  the  utmost  only  dect  eight  Demo- 
cratic representatives  instead  of  eight  Repub- 
licans. 

“If  this  amendment  is  adopted  the  voting 
and  counting  of  ballots  will  be  much  easier 
and  quicker  than  under  the  present  plan, 
because  the  doctor  votes  only  for  one  person 
for  each  office.’9 

The  proposed  amendment  is  headed, 
“Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  Oregon  to  Permit  the  Enactment  of  Laws 
for  Proportional  Representation,  and  Major- 
ity Nominations  and  Elections9’;  and  it 
reads  thus: 

“Section  16  of  Artide  II.  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  of  Oregon  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Artide  II.,  Section  16.  In  all  dections 
authorised  by  this  constitution  until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  the  person  or  persons  recdv- 
ing  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
declared  dected,  but  provision  may  be  made 
by  law  for  dection  by  equal  Proportional 
Representation  of  all  the  voters  for  every 
office  which  is  filled  by  the  dection  of  two  or 
more  persons  whose  official  duties,  rights 
and  powers  are  equal  and  concurrent.  Every 
qualified  doctor  resident  in  his  precinct  and 
registered  as  may  be  required  by  law,  may 
vote  for  one  person  under  the  title  for  each 
office.  Provision  may  be  made  by  law  for 
the  voter’s  direct  or  indirect  expression  of 
his  first,  second' or  additional  choices  among 
die  candidates  for  any  office.  For  an  office 
which  is  filled  by  the  dection  of  one  person 
it  may  be  required  by  law  that  the  person 
dected  shall  be  the  final  choice  of  a majority 
of  the  doctors  voting  for  candidates  for  that 
office.  These  principles  may  be  applied  by 
law  to  nominations  by  political  parties  and 
organisations." 

The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied 
by  a brief  argument  for  the  Huntley  bill 
and  by  the  bill  itself,  which  is  necessarily 
long  and  detailed.  It  contains  some  unique 


provisions,  and  I think  a brief  summary  of 
it  will  be  of  interest  here: 

This  bill  allows  any  candidate  to  spend 
in  his  campaign  from  one  hundred  dollars 
to  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  one  year’s  salary 
of  the  office  he  seeks,  which  is  expected  to 
place  the  poor  man  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  his  wealthy  rival  or  the  corporation 
servant  in  the  race  for  office,  so  far  as  money 
is  concerned.  The  names  of  all  persons 
furnished  money  for  campaigns,  with  the 
amounts,  must  be  published. 

Corporations  are  not  allowed  to  contribute 
to  candidate’s  or  party  expenses.  Promises 
of  any  appointment,  employment  or  position, 
public  or  private,  to  induce  any  person  to 
support  any  candidate  or  political  party,  are 
prohibited.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the 
law  range  from  fines  to  loss  of  office  and  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary. 

The  state  insures  every  candidate  a fair 
and  equal  hearing  before  the  voters  by  print- 
ing in  pamphlet  form  and  mailing  a copy  to 
every  voter,  information  concerning  candi- 
dates and  also  arguments  for  political  party 
success.  The  information  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  candidates  and  by  their  friends  and 
opponents;  severe  punishment  is  provided 
for  false  charges  or  accusations.  Political 
parties  are  allowed  not  to  exceed  twenty 
pages  each.  A candidate  may  have  five 
pages  and  his  opponents  may  have  the 
same  space  at  the  price  he  pays . The  expense 
of  printing  and  mailing  is  to  be  paid  partly 
by  the  candidates  and  political  parties  and 
partly  by  the  state.  This  is  practically  the 
only  untried  or  new  feature  of  the  bill. 

Any  person  may  do  as  much  writing, 
speaking,  publishing  or  other  work,  and 
spend  as  much  time  as  he  wishes,  without 
pay,  for  any  candidate  or  political  party. 
Hired  workers  at  the  polls  are  prohibited 
except  as  challengers  and  to  watch  the  count. 
It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  alleged  public 
benefit  schemes,  charitable,  religious  or 
otherwise,  to  beg  from  candidates  or  public 
officers.  Candidates  and  their  friends  may 
electioneer  without  limit  before  dection  day, 
but  on  that  day  the  voter  shall  be  absolutdy 
free  from  solicitation,  question  or  argument 
for  votes,  either  for  men,  measures  or  parties. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  any  persons 
from  giving  information  to  a voter  on  dection 
day  when  he  asks  for  it,  but  it  must  not  be 
offered  or  volunteered.  No  charges  may 
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be  published  against  a candidate’s  character 
until  ten  days  after  a copy  has  been  served 
personally  upon  him. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  doctoral  reforms 
which  the  voters  of  Oregon  are  to  be  asked 
to  enact  into  a law — (1)  the  Recall,  (2)  Pro- 
portional Representation  and  Absolute  Major- 
ity, (3)  Direct  Vote  for  United  States  Senators, 
and  (4)  the  Huntley  bill.  There  is,  of  course, 
a separate  Initiative  petition  form  for  each 
measure,  but  the  feet  that  these  four  kindred 
reforms  are  grouped  and  presented  together 
will  add  strength  to  each.  The  progress  of 
the  petitions  will  be  watched  with  deep 
interest. 

The  Second  Ballot. 

Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys,  the  English 
Proportional-Representation  secretary,  makes 
some  admirable  points  in  a letter  to  the  editor 
of  The  Nation,  dated  December  4,  dealing 
with  the  West  Hull  dection — an  dection 
which  has  emphasised  the  feet  that  the  next 
British  general  dection  will  be  contested  by 
at  least  three  organised  political  parties.  Mr. 
Humphreys  proceeds  thus: 

“Two  reforms  have  been  suggested — the 
second  ballot  and  Proportional  Representa- 
tion. Each  of  these  suggestions  has  been 
tested  by  experience,  and  whilst  the  second 
ballot  is  falling  into  disfavor  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  it  is  in  use.  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation has  given  satisfaction  to  all  parties, 
and  its  story  is  one  of  steady  and  increasing 
progress. 

“The  object  of  our  doctoral  system  is  to 
return  to  a house  of  commons  which  shall  be 
representative  of  the  national  will,  but  the 
results  of  the  Austrian  and  German  general 
dections  demonstrated  unmistakably  that 
the  second  ballot  only  emphasizes  the  defects 
inherent  in  a system  of  single-member  con- 
stituencies. In  Germany  the  social  Demo- 
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crats,  who  won  a third  of  the  votes,  obtained 
one-ninth  of  the  seats;  in  Austria  the  Chris- 
tian socialists  polled  half  as  many  votes  as 
the  social  democrats,  and  yet  obtained  more 
seats  than  the  latter. 

“In  the  report  issued  this  year  to  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  by  the  Commission  du  Suf- 
frage Universd  it  is  stated  that  "the  abolition 
of  the  second  ballot,  with  the  bargainings  to 
which  they  give  rise,  will  not  be  the  least  of 
the  advantages  of  the  new  system  (Propor- 
tional Representation).’  M.  Yves  Guyot 
states  that  "the  second  ballot  results  in  detest- 
able bargainings,  which  obliterate  all  political 
sense  in  the  dectors.  It  fosters  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  incoherence,  both  in  policy 
and  vote,  the  greater  part  of  the  deputies 
being  preoccupied  in  giving  satisfaction  both 
to  the  doctors  they  represent  truly  and  to  the 
minorities  which  have  been  indispensable 
to  their  success,  but  which  have  only  accepted 
them  as  their  representatives  for  want  of 
better.’  The  report  presented  to  the  Belgian 
senate  in  1899  relative  to  the  government’s 
proposals  for  Proportional  Representation, 
condemned  in  unmitigated  terms  the  working 
of  the  second  ballot,  and  it  was  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  this  unanimous  condemnation  by 
all  parties  that  the  second  ballot  was  aban- 
doned for  a more  rational  doctoral  system.” 

Mr.  Humphreys  goes  on  to  contrast  this 
record  of  failure  with  the  astonishing  prog- 
ress of  Proportional  Representation  during 
1907,  and  condudes  thus: 

""This  steady  growth  of  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation is  due  to  the  feet  that  it  is  based  on 
the  simple  principle  that  parties  should  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  their  strength. 
The  second  ballot,  on  the  other  hand,  foils 
to  give  satisfaction  because  it  does  not  yield 
a representative  chamber  which  is  a true 
expression  of  the  national  will.” 

Robert  Tyson. 
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INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


By  Ralph  Albertson, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People’s  Rule. 


A PROPOSITION  to  adopt  the  Des 
Moines  charter  in  the  city  of  Daven- 
port is  being  opposed  by  all  the  corporation 
interests  of  that  city.  The  objection  to  the 
recall  on  constitutional  grounds  is  the  famil- 
iar old  saw  which  they  are  working  overtime 
in  this  obstructive  campaign.  But  there 
are  a great  many  people  in  Davenport  who 
prefer  popular  government  to  corporation 
government,  and  this  in  the  long  run  is  what 
is  bound  to  win  out,  constitution  or  no  con- 
stitution. 


The  Oklahoma  legislature  has  been  widely 
criticised  for  attaching  the  emergency  clause 
to  all  the  bills  passed  so  for  in  order  to  protect 
the  bills  from  the  possibility  of  referendum. 
It  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the  legislature 
has  not  acted  wisely  in  this  matter  because  as 
a matter  of  fact  the  legislation  is  emergency 
legislation.  The  legislature  is  confronted 
with  extraordinary  conditions  not  merely 
because  its  government  had  to  be  created  and 
all  the  local  county,  town  and  city  govern- 
mental proUems  dealt  with,  but  also  because 
of  the  financial  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  country  at  the  time  when  this  legis- 
lature had  to  meet  its  greatest  problems. 
The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  amply  protected 
against  unwise  legislation  by  die  initiative 
clause  of  their  constitution,  and  if  the  emer- 
gency clause  should  be  used  unfairly,  there 
is  a remedy.  It  cannot  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  Oklahoma  legislature  has  used 
the  emergency  clause  unwisely. 

G&bat  care  is  being  taken  in  the  selection 
of  the  first  mayor  for  Des  Moines  under  its 
new  charter.  A committee  of  three  hundred, 
consisting  of  prominent  and  public-spirited 
men  of  the  city,  has  taken  a referendum  vote 
upon  ten  candidates.  The  five  men  receiv- 
ing the  highest  number  in  this  vote  were 
accepted  as  the  candidates  to  be  pushed  by 
this  committee  for  mayor  and  aldermen, 
constituting  the  governing  commission  of  the 
city- 


A proposal  to  revise  the  city  charter  of 
St.  Louis  has  aroused  great  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  people,  and  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  has  declared  that 
no  revision  or  nc*w  charter  will  pe  acceptable 
to  labor  that  does  not  contain  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 


A committee  of  nine  has  recently  reported 
its  recommendations  on  charter  revision  for 
Hyattsville,  Maryland.  Prominent  among 
the  recommendations  made  are  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  There  seems  every  pros- 
pect of  the  recommendations  being  adopted 
and  when  they  are,  Hyattsville  will  be  the 
first  city  in  Maryland  to  enjoy  these  rights. 


The  Referendum  League  of  Buffalo,  New 
York,  has  petitioned  to  have  the  following 
question  placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the  next 
election:  “Shall  the  city  of  Buffalo  request 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
enact  a charter  for  the  city  of  Buffalo  in  sub- 
stance similar  to  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  ?” 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  are  demand- 
ing an  ordinance  with  the  referendum  requir- 
ing all  electric  wires  to  be  put  underground. 

State  Senator  A.  B.  Roberts  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  added  his  name  to  the  rapidly- 
growing  list  of  Republicans  who  have  endorsed 
the  Flynn  Referendum  bill,  which  is  a part 
of  the  general  program  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  corporation  machine  of  the  state  headed 
by  Boise  Penrose. 


The  boroughs  of  Plainfield  and  North 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  are  to  take  a referen- 
dum vote  on  consolidation. 


Vermonters  are  getting  themselves  badly 
worked  up  over  the  mild  suggestion  that  a 
referendum  be  taken  on  the  liquor  law. 
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During  the  debate  in  the  Michigan  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
initiative  and  referendum  were  frequently  chal- 
lenged as  usual,  and  in  reply,  Delegate  A. 
L.  Deuel  read  a letter  from  Attorney-General 
Bonaparte  dated  December  17th  as  follows: 

“I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th 
instant  in  reference  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Okla- 
homa. The  question  of  whether  the  Okla- 
homa constitution  was  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Enabling  Act  was  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  all  communications  on  the  subject 
were  made  verbally  by  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  President.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is,  of  course,  inappropriate  for  me 
to  attempt  to  advise  you  as  to  the  view  taken 
of  any  specific  provision  so  that  I can  only 
refer  you  to  the  fact,  now  a matter  of  common 
knowledge,  that  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Enabling  Act  the  admission 
of  the  state  into  the  Union  was  proclaimed.” 

Thu  Toledo  dty  council  has  passed  the 
following  resolution: 

“Resolved:  That  the  Council  of  the  city 
of  Toledo  recommend  that  an  amendment 
of  the  Municipal  Code  be  adopted  to  provide 
for  the  initiative  and  referendum  to  municipal 
as  well  as  state  legislation.  That  the  clerk 
be  and  he  is  hereby  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  president  of 
the  senate  and  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio 
and  to  the  senator  and  representatives  of 
Lucas  County  in  said  legislature.” 

Thu  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Lodge 
before  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston 
last  summer  against  the  so-called  Public 
Opinion  bill  of  Massachusetts  has  been 
printed  by  the  Washington  government  as 
a public  document  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator 
Hale  of  Maine,  and  is  thus  made  available 
for  free  circulation  in  practically  unlimited 
quantities  at  public  expense.  This  speech 
has  been  editorially  noticed  in  previous 
numbers  of  The  Arena.  It  represents 
the  most  reactionary  and  undemocratic  senti- 
ment that  has  found  voice  in  this  country 
since  the  Civil  War.  That  Senator  Hale 
is  using  this  at  the  expense  of  the  federal 
government  to  turn  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  Maine  against  the  constitutional 
amendment  which  they  are  to  vote  upon  next 
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November  is  a burning  shame  and  illustrates 
one  of  the  worst  phases  of  senatorial  graft. 


Considerable  favorable  comment  comes 
from  Southern  papers  upon  the  bill  of  Repre- 
sentative Fulton  of  Oklahoma  for  an  advisory 
referendum  upon  national  affairs.  Hie  idea 
of  the  popular  vote  being  taken  before  instead 
of  after  legislative  acts  seems  to  appeal 
strongly  to  many  who  are  otherwise  sus- 
picious of  referendum  procedure. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Boston  has 
declared  emphatically  against  any  new  charter 
for  that  city  or  any  revision  of  its  old  charter 
which  does  not  indude  a provision  for  the 
initiative  and  referendum. 


Temperance  people  of  Chicago  have  filed 
a petition  signed  by  85,000  people,  calling 
for  a referendum  vote  in  the  spring  election 
on  the  local  option  question.  The  purpose 
of  the  measure  is  to  extend  the  principle  of 
local  option  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
dty,  and  it  is  being  fought  strenuously  by 
the  saloon  interests. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Delaware  has  handed 
down  an  opinion  which  overrules  the  effect 
of  a law  on  the  bonding  of  dty  assessors 
passed  by  the  initiative  in  Wfimingtion  last  falL 

The  editor  of  the  Detroit  Time*  asked  the 
governor  of  North  Dakota  his  opinion  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  received 
the  following  reply: 

To  the  editor  of  the  Time*: 

In  answer  to  yours  inquiring  about  the 
working  of  the  Initiative  ami  Referendum  in 
this  state,  I will  say  that  the  last  legislative 
assembly  passed  a resolution  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  for  the  Initiative 
and  referendum,  or  direct  legislation.  If 
this  resolution  passes  the  next  legislative 
assembly,  then  two  years  later  it  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  state  at  the  polls, 
and  if  it  is  carried,  we  will  then  have  the  Init- 
iative and  Referendum  in  this  state.  So 
you  will  see  that  as  yet  we  have  not  tried  it  in 
this  state,  and  I cannot  give  you  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  law. 

However,  I am  satisfied  that  it  is  practical 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  such 
a law  in  a country  that  boasts  of  being  a gov- 
ernment of  the  people. 
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The  Initiative  and  Referendum  simply 
puls  the  power  of  legislating  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  where  it  belongs,  in  a government 
of  the  people. 

It  is  a great  reserve  power  that  the  people 
will  seldom  have  to  use. 

The  members  of  the  legislature  will  support 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  the 
people,  because  they  will  know  that  if  they 
should  fail,  then  die  people  can  have  the 
law  which  they  desire  submitted  to  them 
directly  at  the  polls,  and  for  this  reason  the 
legislative  assembly  will  be  disposed  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  people. 

The  legislature  will  be  cueful  about  pass- 
ing laws  against  the  interests  of  the  people, 
because  its  members  will  know  that  if  they 
do  the  people  can  have  such  law  submitted 
to  them  directly  at  the  polls  and  there  reject  it. 

It  ought  to  free  our  legislative  halls  of  the 
lobbyists,  because  it  will  be  useless  for  the 
corporations  and  special  interests  to  keep 
their  lobbyists  in  the  capitol  during  the  session, 
knowing  of  this  great  reserve  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  by  which  they  can  undo 
all  that  the  legislature,  the  lobbyist  and  cor- 
poration have  done. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Burke, 

Governor  of  North  Dakota. 


The  California  State  Federaton  of  Labor 
in  convention  at  Vallejo  January  0 adopted 
a resolution  calling  on  the  legislature  to  sub- 
mit to  the  voters  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  that  State. 


A novel  referendum  was  taken  recently 
among  the  commuters  and  patrons  of  the 
Pawtuxet  Valley  branch  of  the  New  Haven 
road  on  a question  of  which  train  they  pre- 
ferred to  have  taken  off  the  schedule  between 
Hope  and  Providence. 


The  citieb  of  Lawrence  and  Haverhill 
(Massachusetts)  are  both  seeking  new  char- 
ters containing  initiative  and  referendum 
powers. 


The  Church  Federation  of  Los  Angeles  is 
circulating  initiative  petitions  on  three  ques- 
tions affecting  the  saloons  and  liquor  business. 
If  the  number  of  signatures  obtained  shall 
represent  more  than  5 per  cent,  and  less  than 
15  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  the  Council  must 
submit  the  question  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
municipal  election.  If  15  per  cent,  or  more 
sign,  then  the  Council  has  the  option  of  pass- 
ing the  measures  itself  or  submitting  them. 


News  comes  from  Oregon  that  it  is  likely 
Hie  initiative  measure  proposed  by  the  State 
Grange  to  prevent  the  legislature  from 
repealing  or  modfying  any  act  or  law  enacted 
by  the  people  may  not  get  before  the  voters 
si  the  coming  June  election  because  of  failure 
to  obtain  the  necessary  number  of  signa- 
tures. The  signers  could  be  procured  with- 
out difficulty,  say  the  dispatches,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  state  grange  has  its 
hands  more  than  full  in  fighting  the  suit  of 
the  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany to  nullify  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 


Singularly  enough  Secretary  Taft,  who 
so  roundly  condemned  the  referendum  in 
the  Oklahoma  constitution,  is  pleading  for 
an  Ohio  referendum  on  the  issue  between 
himself  and  Senator  Foraker  because  in  this 
instance  he  is  unable  to  conrol  the  Republican 
state  machine  for  his  personal  purposes,  and 
he  knows  that  if  the  people  were  called  upon 
to  choose  between  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee  he  might  be  the  winner. 


The  Michigan  Constitutional  Convention 
spent  the  best  of  its  time  in  a heated  debate 
over  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Although 
a majority  of  the  members  went  into  the 
convention  pledged  by  the  people  to  pass 
these  measures  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  150,000  of  the  people  sent  in  petitions 
urging  their  passage,  quite  a number  of  the 
pledged  senators  were  won  over  by  the  cor- 
poration lobby  and  refused  when  it  came 
to  a vote  to  live  up  to  the  pledges  upon  which 
they  were  elected.  A very  active  and  power- 
ful lobby  was  maintained  at  Lansing  par- 
ticularly to  fight  these  measures,  by  the 
brewers  and  the  public-service  corporations. 
Specific  charges  of  corruption  were  made 
in  open  debate,  but  up  to  the  time  of  this 
writing  the  people’s  forces  still  have  a bare 
majority  on  the  measure.  Several  com- 
promises were  offered  and  several  attempts 
made  to  put  through  a bill  which  because  of 
an  unreasonably  large  per  cent,  requirements 
or  other  crippling  conditions  would  have 
rendered  the  act  practically  null.  The 
Hemans  compromise  which  was  adopted  by 
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49  to  38,  provides  for  the  proposing  of  con- 
stitutional amendments  by  an  initiative  peti- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  of  the  people.  This  is 
known  as  the  Constitutional  Initiative,  and 
a stubborn  fight  will  be  made  in  the  final 
action  on  it  which  will  have  taken  place  by 
the  time  this  number  of  The  Arena  reaches 
our  readers.  One  of  the  interesting  incidents 
of  the  fight  was  the  circulation  of  petitions 
opposing  the  initiative  and  referendum  by 
bankers  and  the  Business  Men’s  Association 
of  Detroit  from  the  offices  of  the  Michigan 
Investor  which  claims  to  represent  the  financial 
interests  of  the  state.  A feature  of  the  Hemans 
Bill  which  received  favorable  action  was  the 
provision  for  petitions  to  be  signed  at  the  reg- 
ular polling  places  and  on  election  days  only. 

Those  astute  politicians  than  whom  none 
are  more  astute.  Senators  Foraker  and  Dick  of 
Ohio,  have  both  of  them,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  labor  union  and  grange  and  Refer- 
endum League  campaigns  of  education  car- 
ried on  in  that  state,  declared  themselves  as 
not  opposed  to  the  initiative  and  referendum 
amendment  being  submitted  to  the  people. 
When  the  original  bill  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee,  it  was  mutilated  beyond 
recognition.  As  the  senate  had  passed  a 
resolution  nullifying  all  actions  of  the  previous 
session  which  did  not  become  law,  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum  measure  to  be  enacted 
this  year  must  be  passed  by  both  houses. 
Several  bills  have  been  introduced.  A bill 
has  been  accepted  by  the  direct-legislation 
people  which  is  more  conservative  than  the 
original  proposition  and  provides  for  legisla- 
tive action  on  initiative  petitions,  but  is  other- 
wise substantially  the  same.  An  active 
lobby  is  maintained  at  Columbus  by  the  cor- 
poration and  brewery  interests  and  every 
possible  method  is  being  resorted  to  to  vitiate 
and  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure  when 
it  reaches  its  final  form.  Some  of  the  bills  intro- 
duced provide  for  direct  legislation  in  cities, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  these  will  pass. 

John  C.  White’s  work  in  Missouri  has 
drawn  a sharp  line  between  those  who  stand 
for  the  people’s  rule  and  those  who  stand 
with  the  corporations  in  opposing  the  consti- 
tutional amendment.  The  referendum  was 
taken  as  the  subject  for  the  interstate  col- 
legiate debate  held  at  the  State  University 
between  the  states  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Texas  and  Colorado. 


A proposition  is  abroad  to  hold  a conven- 
tion of  all  the  radical  and  reform  forces  in  the 
country  at  St.  Louis,  April  2nd,  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  avowed  objects  being  to  confine  the  issue 
of  money  to  the  government  to  secure  direct 
legislation  and  the  authorisation  of  municipal 
ownership.  Those  behind  this  proposition 
are  said  to  be  the  National  Provisional  Com- 
mittee and  the  Federated  People’s  Party 
dubs. 


The  Pacific  Coast  papers  dedare  that  the 
new  Washington  direct-primary  law  is  a 
stumbling  block.  It  is — to  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
citizens  of  Seattle  who  find  themselves  utterly 
unable  to  dictate  the  result  of  the  forthcoming 
municipal  dection. 


In  his  message  to  the  state  committee 
of  the  Independent  League  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Hearst  declares  for  the  referendum 
and  the  recall.  His  amplification  of 
subject,  however,  indicates  an  interest  in 
it  only  to  the  extent  of  a control  which  it  affords 
over  the  granting  of  public  franchises. 


A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Boston  Traveller  giving  the  people  of 
the  state  an  advisory  referendum  vote  on  the 
question  of  tariff  revision.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  question  to  be  submitted  in  the 
following  words: 

“Is  it  desirable  that  the  present  rates  of  the 
tariff  duty  should  be  materially  reduced,  and 
that  food,  fuel  and  the  important  raw  mate- 
rials of  manufacture  should  be  put  upon  the 
free  list  and  that  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  Massachusetts  in  Congress 
should  be  instructed  and  requested  to  favor 
the  passage  of  a bill  for  this  purpose  ?” 


The  initiative,  referendum  and  recall 
were  adopted  as  amendments  to  the  charter 
of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  on  December 
3rd  by  a vote  of  practically  three  to  one. 
One  paper  fought  the  amendment  and  one 
paper  helped.  The  clergy  were  on  the 
people’s  side  and  the  local  organintion  of 
citizens  under  the  leadership  of  Frank  £. 
Kellogg  did  splendid  work  in  the  creation  of 
a favorable  public  sentiment 

Ralph  Albertbon. 
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Bt  Bruno  Beckhard, 

Of  th«  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Reeearoh. 


The  Voice  From  The  Tombs. 

THE  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer 
has  sent  to  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  municipal  gas  and  electric-lighting 
plants  recently  widely  reported  by  the  press 
of  the  country  as  failures,  asking  for  their 
replies  to  the  charge  that  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful. The  following  reports  were  received : 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 

The  report  of  the  electric-lighting  depart- 
ment showed  an  income  of  $68,305,  this 
including  $19,186  for  street  lighting  and  $1,121 
for  lighting  public  buildings;  for  which  sums 
light  was  furnished  by  216  arc  lights  and  365 
incandescents.  The  cost  of  electricity,  includ- 
ing boilers,  insurance,  water,  etc.,  was  $18,065; 
to  which  was  added  for  depreciation  $7,481, 
and  for  interest  $13,888,  which  with  certain 
other  items,  brings  the  total  cost  up  to  $51,000. 
Depreciation  was  estimated  at  5 per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  plant,  which  was  valued  at 
$19,650.  This  leaves  a profit  of  $12,000, 
or,  allowing  $5,000  additional  depreciation, 
$7,000. 


Madison,  New  Jersey. 

One  of  the  failures  of  gas  plants  reported 
was  that  in  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Madison, 
according  to  the  report  of  its  clerk,  never 
owned  a gas  plant,  and  has  no  intention  of 
owning  one. 

Greenwood,  South  Carolina. 

The  finances  of  the  lighting  plant  in 
Greenwood  are  not  kept  separate  from  those 
of  the  water  works,  so  no  definite  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained.  The  plant  is  appar- 
ently only  a distributing  plant.  Receipts 
from  lights  in  the  last  annual  report  were 
$7,855. 


Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

The  electric-lighting  plant  of  Ashta- 
bula furnishes  180  arc  lights  for  street  lighting, 
and  a number  of  incandescents  free  of  charge, 
as  well  as  about  $2,000  worth  of  electricity  for 


lighting  the  city  buildings.  Commercial  light- 
ing is  furnished  at  from  five  to  ten  cents  per 
kilowatt,  and  power  at  from  four  to  ten  cents, 
with  a minimum  charge  of  fifty  cents.  The 
commercial  lighting  supports  the  plant  and 
shows  a balance  over  the  gross  maintenance 
expenses.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  these 
expenses,  including  $1,505  interest,  amounted 
to  $24,876.74.  The  earnings  from  commer- 
cial business  were  $82,609.94;  showing  a 
difference  of  $8,233.20.  The  cost  of  the  plant 
has  been  about  $96,000;  so  that  the  balance 
plus  the  interest  paid  is  about  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  construction.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  plant  would  need  to  be 
credited  with  but  $25  per  arc  lamp  furnished 
to  the  city  to  enable  it  to  realize  15  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  plant  to  cover  depreciation 
and  interest.  The  plant  now  has  to  its  credit 
in  the  bank  the  sum  of  $20,000. 


Logansport,  Indiana. 

The  Logansport  plant  was  not  particu- 
larly successful  until  it  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  under  the 
Cities  and  Towns  Act  in  April,  1905.  The 
last  annual  report  shows  the  receipts  of  the 
department  to  have  been  $61,996,  and  the 
disbursements  to  have  been  $56,053,  showing 
a cash  balance  of  $5,943.  The  item  for  dis- 
bursements probably  does  not  cover  any  of 
the  general  expenses  such  as  depreciation  and 
interest.  On  the  other  hand  the  receipts 
indude  nothing  for  the  light  furnished  to  the 
dty  (195  street  lights  and  lighting  of  city 
buildings). 


Richmond,  Indiana. 

In  1906  a special  committee  employed  an 
accounting  expert  and  an  engineering  expert 
to  make  a careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Rich- 
mond. They  reported  that  in  the  four  years 
of  its  existence  the  plant  had  already  proved 
itself  a success  and  a good  investment  for  the 
dty.  The  original  cost  was  $158,582,  $144,000 
worth  of  4 per  cent,  bonds  being  used  to  pay 
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the  larger  part  of  this.  Annual  depreciation 
was  estimated  at  8 per  cent,,  and  the  worth 
of  the  plant  on  April  1,  1906,  as  9179,642, 
the  total  cost  to  the  city  up  to  that  time  having 
been  9229,842.  At  the  rate  of  gain  shown 
by  the  accounts  the  gross  deficit,  then  915,488, 
would  be  entirely  wiped  out  in  two  years, 
despite  the  active  competition  of  the  Rich- 
mond Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company. 
The  plant  now  has  about  1,900  customers  in 
addition  to  the  city,  which  pays  97 5 per  light. 
The  city  formerly  paid  the  company  990  per 
light.  It  is  now  earning  about  7 per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  plant. 

Springfield,  Illinois. 

Municipal  ownership  of  the  lighting  plant 
in  Springfield  was  reported  last  May  as  being 
a failure,  but  as  the  dty  did  not  acquire  its 
plant  until  the  previous  October  the  short 
time  between  is  hardly  long  enough  to  deter- 
mine anything  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  plant. 


Fairfield,  Iowa. 

The  superintendment  of  the  Fairfield 
lighting  plant  thinks  that  Fairfield’s  attitude 
toward  the  success  of  the  plant  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  the  city  about  a year  ago  replaced 
the  plant  it  had  been  operating  for  more  than 
twenty  years  by  a new  and  up-to-date  one. 
The  city  pays  950  per  light,  whereas  the  lowest 
bid  received  from  a private  company  was  972. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

It  was  reported  that  Grand  Rapids  had 
been  advised  by  the  manager  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  to  abandon  its  electric-lighting 
plant.  His  recommendations  were,  however, 
that  the  city  continue  to  furnish  its  own  lights, 
but  that  instead  of  generating  its  current  with 
the  steam  plant,  buy  it  from  a nearby  company 
which  made  its  current  with  water  power. 

Bay  City,  Michigan. 

The  plant  in  Bay  City  has  undoubtedly 
failed  to  make  the  improvements  generally 
considered  necessary  for  the  best  results. 
The  adverse  report  was  made  by  a competing 
syndicate  and  charged  15  per  cent,,  depreda- 
tion and  interest  against  a plant  established 
in  1886.  Hie  rity  pays  955  a year  for  arc 
lights.  Commercial  lighting  last  year  brought 
in  990,000,  making  the  total  receipts  941,772, 
while  the  maintenance  cost  was  997,594, 
leaving  914,178  to  cover  interest,  depreciation 


and  profits.  The  value  of  the  plant  is  esti- 
mated at  969,440  so  that  even  with  10  per 
cent,  depreciation  and  5 per  cent,  interest 
deducted  there  is  shown  a net  earning  for  the 
year  of  over  97,000. 


Lansing,  Michigan. 

Total  earned  reodpts $62,688.90 

Total  reoeipts  from  all  souroee 66,16486 

Total  expense  aooount,  including  everything..  38,00286 

Yearly  price  to  city,  per  light 4880 

To  credit,  in  city  treasury 36,00080 


Tecumseh,  Nebraska. 

The  lighting  plant  of  Tecumseh  reports 
the  mayor,  “has  become  too  small  for  the  rity 
and  for  profitable  operation,  but  it  has  done 
good  service  for  nearly  twenty  years.”  In 
August  the  rity  sold  916,000  worth  of  5 per 
cent,  bonds  at  100.25 


Riverside,  California. 

Receipts  for  the  year  were  966,396.  Fig- 
uring off  interest  and  depreciation  at  15  per 
cent  leaves  986,400.  Adding  the  renewals 
and  extensions  made  during  the  year  gives 
954,670,  which  is  about  996,600  less  than  the 
expenses  for  the  year.  The  extensions  were 
very  large  for  one  year  to  bear,  and  the  report 
gives  no  idea  as  to  what  service  is  rendered  to 
the  rity,  so  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or 
not  the  plant  has  been  profitable. 


Carthage,  Missouri. 

The  AN8WEB  from  the  city  clerk  of  Car- 
thage states  that  everybody  is  pleased  with  the 
plant,  and  gives  the  following  table  for  eight 
years  of  operation: 


Remits: 

P&nt 860,00080 

lighting. 40,000.00 

Cash oaHiand 7,26680 

Total $07,96680 


Cost: 


Taxes $62,077.66 

Bonds  Unpaid 16800.00 

Profit 20.287  86 


Total 


$07,966.60 


The  Mirror  Without  a Back. 

Sm  Clifton  Robinson,  for  many  years 
Managing  Director  of  the  London  United 
Electric  Tramways  Company,  was  recently 
credited  by  many  of  the  New  York  newspapers 
with  saying:  “Municipal  ownership  is  a good 
thing  if  die  transportation  systems,  while 
owned  by  the  rity  are  operated  by  private 
concerns.  If  the  operation  of  the  system  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  city,  then  you  have 
the  danger  of  political  influence  and  social 
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poll.  I have  no  feud  against? municipal 
ownership,  which  is  ideal  if  properly  carried 
out.  It  is  the  facility  with  which  municipali- 
ties can  get  money  and  their  utter  lack  of 
responsibility  in  spending  it  that  causes  them 
to  cany  passengers  in  England  at  one-cent 
fares  without  regard  to  whether  the  year’s 
work  results  in  a loss  or  a profit”  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  if  American  car  lines 
could  be  operated  without  responsibiliy  to 
make  the  road  pay,  they  could  quickly 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  strap-hanging, 
overcrowding,  and  other  street-car  discom- 
forts. The  London  roads  are  limited  to  a 
certain  number  of  passengers  per  car. 
Increased  traffic,  therefore,  means  more  cars 
and  quicker  reloading.  Hie  loop  is  the  ideal 
terminal,  for  the  passengers  step  off  while  the 
car  is  moving  slowly.  “The  London  public 
would  never  stand  for  the  crowding  and 
swinging  on  straps  as  New  Yorkers  do.  If 
there  is  no  room  they  wait  for  the  next  car, 
that's  all.” 

Comparisons  between  New  York  and 
London  street-car  systems  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  this  one,  like  nearly  all  others,  dis- 
regards certain  fundamental  differences  in 
the  problems  facing  the  two  cities.  Apart 
from  the  totally  different  geographical  prob- 
lems these  differences  lie  chiefly  in  public 
habits.  In  New  York  the  number  of  people 
who  do  not  ride  in  street  cars  is  remarkably 
small,  in  London  the  number  is  remarkably 
great.  There  is  a positive  social  prejudice 
against  riding  on  a tram  in  London,  con- 
sequently nobody  who  can  get  any  other  form 
of  transportation  considers  the  tram  lines 
at  all.  Secondly,  London  surface  trans- 
portation is  practically  limited  to  the  out- 
lying sections  of  the  city,  and  only  in  slight 
degree  is  called  upon  to  carry  the  business 
men  to  and  from  their  offices.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  other  sources  of  transporta- 
tion— This  lines,  cabs,  motor  cabs  and  motor 
Tnises;  and  for  the  majority  of  the  riding 
public  these  are  far  more  convenient  than 
the  tram  lines.  The  buses  operate  under  a 
regulated  schedule  of  hires,  and  these  fares 
are  made  to  apply  to  the  tram  tines  without 
consideration  for  the  additional  maintenance 
of  way  and  other  expense  accounts. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  British  public  to 
enter  a crowded  car  is  open  to  question.  If 
they  are  not  allowed  to  board  a full  car,  the 
choke  hardly  seems  to  rest  with  them.  In 
Berlin,  Hamburg  and  other  cities  where  the 


limit  to  the  number  of  passengers  is  no  longer 
so  strictly  enforced,  the  public  seems  quite 
willing  to  stand  in  a car  if  all  the  seats  are 
taken.  “Hie  Briton  is  in  no  hurry,”  is  the 
usual  comment  on  the  statement  that  the 
English  are  willing  to  wait  for  the  next  car — 
and  it  is  a poor  guess.  In  transportation 
the  Briton  is  less  of  a problem  than  the 
American.  Here  we  are  constantly  com- 
plaining that  conductors  do  not  give  us  time 
enough  to  get  on  and  off  the  cars.  The 
Briton,  on  the  other  hand,  leaves  his  car,  cab, 
’bus,  or  whatever  without  the  slightest  expec- 
tation that  it  will  do  more  than  slow  up. 
You  never  see  a woman  with  a child  in  one 
arm  and  a bundle  in  the  other  board  a moving 
car  in  New  York.  You  can  see  it  many 
times  a day  in  London.  Theselcar-habits 
become  second  nature,  and  are  easily  over- 
looked, but  they  make  great  differences  in 
transportation  problems  and  they  prevent 
rather  common  comparisons.  They  take 
the  argument  out  of  the  field  of  economics 
into  that  of  comparative  pathology,  and 
they  give  it,  notwithstanding  the  New  York 
newspapers,  not  the  least  significance  as  to 
municipal  ownership.  Why  did  the  New 
York  newepapers  print  these  articles  ? Because 
either  they  did  not  know,  or  they  did  know 
that, 

(1) .  The  company  of  which  Sir  Clifton  is 

managing  director  operates  in  London  proper, 
about  four  miles  of  track;  while,  gig 

(2) .  The  London  County  Council  operates 
over  two  hundred  miles  of  track,  and 

(3) .  The  trams  operated  by  the  London 
County  Council  have  netted  the  city  95,000,000 
in  profits. 

Gotham  Eclipsed  by  The  Hub. 

The  opponents  of  municipal  ownership 
have  been  forced  to  yield  a point  The  dis- 
closure of  New  York  traction  affairs  was 
an  argument  they  could  not  meet.  “The 
Acceleration  Fund,”  they  groaned.  “After 

that Oh,  Lord!”  But  we  will  be 

magnanimous;  we  will  not  take  that  Accel- 
eration Fund  into  account.  Instead  we  will 
show  them  how  the  Acceleration  Fund 
should  have  been  worked.  There  are  ways 
of  doing  things. 

In  a little  New  England  town  called  Boston 
a sedate  and  polite  traction  company  has 
shown  the  way.  Year  after  year  in  the 
reports  of  that  company  occurs  the  state- 
ment: “The  company  has  maintained  its 
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liberal  policy  toward  its  employees  in  respect 
to  wages,  as  well  as  in  other  matters/'  That 
statement  never  smells  of  camphor.  Between 
times  the  newspapers  keep  it  aired,  now  in 
one  connection,  now  another.  Once  in  a 
while,  however,  it  needs  a little  brushing  up. 
Enter  the  Acceleration  Fund.  In  the  report 
for  1909  the  statement  was  retired  in  fevor 
of:  “During  the  year  a revision  of  wages  has 
been  made/'  The  daily  compensation  of 
all  the  carmen  was  raised,  by  a schedule 
based  on  length  of  service  with  the  company, 
and  various  “inducements  for  meritorious 
service”  were  offered.  “This  revision,”  con- 
tinues the  report,  “is  estimated  to  increase 
the  payroll  during  the  first  year,*  beginning 
January  24, 1909,  by  about  $200,000.” 

The  report  closed  September  90.  The 
salaries  and  wages  account  on  the  balance 
sheet  compared  very  favorably  with  that  of 
the  previous  year.  It  showed  a decrease  of 
$1,564.18.  In  other  words  the  Acceleration 
Fund  of  $200,000  not  only  was  not  spent 
but  actually  brought  in  eight  per  cent,  on 
the  investment 

Four  years  elapse  and  the  old  statement 
sparkles  in  the  bright  New  England  air.  In 
January,  1907,  comes  some  more  “accelera- 
tion.” The  company  is  to  make  another 
advance  in  the  daily  wage  of  the  carmen. 
This  time  it  is  estimated  the  change  will  cost 
the  company  $60,000.  Everybody  talks  about 
it — acceleration's  working  fine — everybody 
smiles — only  the  carmen  don’t  seem  as  happy 
about  it  as  you  would  expect. 

Another  report,  and  again  we  can  compare: 

1900  1907 

SalariM  and  Wages $160,917.27  9100,358.41 

a difference  of  $558.86,  or  nine  per  cent,  on 
the  investment.  No,  we  Hub  corporations 
don't  want  your  New  York  Acceleration 
Fund,  brother.  We've  got  a better  one. 

Prof.  Parson's  Tour. 

“The  first  of  a series  of  lectures  and 
debates  on  economic  subjects,  to  be  given  by 
the  Pittsburg  Board  of  Trade,  will  be  a debate 
upon  “Municipal  Ownership,”  by  Professor 
FVank  Parsons,  of  Boston,  president  of  the 
National  Public  Ownership  League,  for  the 
affirmative,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hastings  Grant, 
editor  of  Concerning  Municipal  Ownerekip9 
for  the  negative.  Professor  Parsons  is  a 
member  of  the  law  faculty  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, and  served  as  a member  of  the  Civic 


of  the  Present. 

Federation  committee  which  recently  invest!" 
gated  public  ownership  in  this  country  and 
Is  Europe.  Mr.  Grant  is  one  of  the  most 
important  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  munici- 
pal ownership.  The  lecture  will  be  given  on 
the  evening  of  November  22nd,  at  the  board's 
hall,  205  Shady  Avenue.” 

The  above  announcement,  which  appeared 
in  the  Pittsburgh  papers  on  November  16th 
is  practically  the  only  mention  by  the  press 
of  an  extended  tour  made  by  Professor  Parsons 
and  Mr.  Giant  through  the  cities  of  the  East 
and  the  Middle  West.  The  silence  is  due  in 
large  measure,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  in 
almost  every  instance  Professor  Parsons'  facts 
spoiled  the  flavor  of  Mr.  Grant’s  fancies, 
and  Mr.  Grant  is  the  head  of  the  news  bureau 
in  New  York  which  supplies  the  press  with 
anti-municipal  ownership  items, — at  some- 
body’s expense.  The  tour  was,  nevertheless, 
extremely  instructive  to  the  thousands  that 
heard  this  joint  debate — and  to  Mr.  Grant. 

Jackson,  Mississippi. 

The  State  Revenue  Agent  has  filed  a suit 
against  the  Light,  Heat  and  Water  Company 
of  Jackson,  which  sold  out  to  the  city  and 
passed  the  deeds  to  the  Mayor,  for  back 
taxes  for  twenty-five  years.  The  company 
has  been  assessed  all  these  years  at  $90,000, 
and  sells  out  for  $216,000.  The  Revenue 
Agent  wants  the  tax  on  the  difference  for  the 
State,  county  and  town,  which  will  amount  to 
many  thousand  dollars. 

Richmond,  Indiana. 

The  Richmond  City  Council  voted  unani- 
mously to  reject  the  offer  of  the  Light,  Heat 
and  Power  Company  to  buy  the  city  lighting 
plant 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A municipal  paving  plant,  claimed  to  be 
the  only  one  in  the  Southwest  has  just  been 
completed  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  The  plant 
is  primarily  designed,  not  for  repair  work, 
but  for  laying  of  the  new  pavements. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  total  cash  receipts  of  the  Water 
Department  during  1907  from  all  sources 
show  an  increase  over  1906  of  $90,547.29, 
and  amount  to  $917,997.77.  The  total  cash 
expenses,  including  interest  on  the  bonded 
debt  of  Ludlow  and  Little  River,  and  all  new 
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construction,  amounted  to  $283,910.38,  which 
leaves  a net  surplus  of  $33,427.39.  In  addi- 
tion, the  city  received  approximately  $54,000 
worth  of  water  for  use  in  public  buildings, 
street  sprinkling,  etc.,  free  of  charge. 

Hew  York  Perries. 

The  receipts  of  the  municipal  ferries  in 
New  York  have  increased  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
last  two  yean.  The'progpects  are  for  an  even 
greater  increase  in  the  future,  but  even  at  the 
present  rate  the  undertaking  will  in  a few 
years  be  on  a good  paying  basis.  In  compet- 
ing with  private  companies  the  city  is  handi- 
capped by  the  law  which  limits  city  employees 
to  an  eight-hour  day,  for  the  city  must  employ 
three  shifts  while  the  private  companies  have 
only  two.  One  item  not  considered  in  the 
accounts  of  the  ferry  department  but  which 
makes  a great  difference  in  the  city  accounts 
is  generally  overlooked.  The  municipal  fer- 


ries have  increased  the  value  of  the  territory 
they  communicate  with,  noticeably  in  Staten 
Island,  and  have  consequently  brought  an 
increased  revenue  to  the  city  through  the 
increased  valuation  of  property. 

Nassau,  Bahama  Islands. 

Nassau,  the  chief  city  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  is  erecting  an  electric-lighting  plant 
to  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  city. 

Pasadena,  California. 

The  State  Supreme  Court  of  California 
has  handed  down  a decision  which  will  allow 
Pasadena  to  proceed  with  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a municipal  water  works.  Bonds  for 
this  purpose  were  voted  over  two  years  ago, 
but  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  city’s 
buying  out  the  private  water  companies  arose 
and  has  just  been  settled. 

Bruno  Beckhard. 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 


By  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Reeearoh. 


N.  0.  Nelson  Makes  Good. 

MR.  N.  O.  NELSON,  the  well-known 
cooperative  manufacturer  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  all 
of  the  employes  of  his  company: 

To  Employes  and  Customers  of  the  N.  O. 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Company:  We  have 
closed  the  most  successful  year  in  our  history 
of  thirty-six  years.  Each  of  our  factories  at 
Ledaire,  Bessemer  and  St.  Louis  made  more 
goods  and  more  net  profit  than  ever  before. 

The  St.  Louis  store  and  the  branches  at 
Pueblo,  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  each  did  a 
largely  increased  business.  The  aggregate 
increase  over  1906  is  32  per  cent.,  and  60  per 
cent  over  1905.  After  paying  cash  dividends 
on  the  stock  you  own,  writing  off  the  public 
fund,  depreciating  machinery  and  adding 
largely  to  our  surplus  there  remains  $200,000 
to  distribute  among  you,  of  which  the  employee 
receive  two-fifths  (30  per  cent,  on  their  wages 
and  salaries),  and  the  customer  three-fifths 
($120,000)  in  proportion  to  the  gross  profit  on 
each  one’s  purchases. 


You  will  now  own  more  than  half  the  stock 
of  the  company. 

Counting  on  increasing  cooperation  from 
the  customers,  we  feel  confident  that  1908  will 
not  fall  behind  1907. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  change 
in  our  business  or  payrolls  since  the  flurry  set 
in.  We  have  not  distressed  any  customer 
nor  skipped  any  payroll,  nor  let  any  bill  go 
past  due.  Our  cooperative  plan  has  made 
good  in  every  regard  and  continues  in  force 
for  1908  and  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed.)  N.  O.  Nelson. 

A Co-operative  Millinery  Company. 

One  of  the  largest  wholesale  milliners  And 
manufacturers  of  New  York  City,  the  James 
G.  Johnson  Company,  has  inaugurated  a 
cooperative  ownership  of  the  plant,  and  is 
incorporated  under  its  present  title.  Twelve 
of  the  employes — heads  of  departments, 
buyers  and  salesmen,  have  received  blocks  of 
stock  and  will  participate  in  the  profits,  in 
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addition  to  their  regular  salaries.  Minor 
apportionments  of  slums  have  been  made  to 
others  of  the  older  employes,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  prove  their  value  to  the  busi- 
ness , others  will  be  admitted  to  interests. 
Thomas  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  directors,  said  in  reganl  to  the  change : 44  We 
believe  that  those  men  who  have  been  of  such 
great  assistance  in  building  up  the  business 
should  be  admitted  to  shares  in  the  profits 
they  help  create.  It  is  an  undoubted  ten- 
dency of  the  times,  and,  believing  thoroughly 
in  it,  we  want  to  put  the  theory  into  practice. 
By  such  cooperation  we  believe  that  the  house 
will  accomplish  far  greater  things,  while  at 
the  same  time  proper  recognition  will  be  given 
to  those  whose  efforts  make  toward  this  end.*’ 


B.  B.  L.  Annual  Matting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Right  Rela- 
tionship League  was  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  on  the  14th,  15th,  16th  and  17th 
of  January.  The  conference  was  well- 
attended,  delegates  having  been  sent  from 
each  of  the  forty-seven  League  stores.  An 
interesting  program  was  given.  Honorable 
S.  M.  Owen,  editor  of  Farm , Stock  and  Home , 
and  regent  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
spoke  on  the  44  Necessity  of  Cooperation 
Between  Farmers  and  Consumers”;  Mr. 
N.  O.  Nelson  on  “Industrial  and  Distributive 
Cooperation  in  Actual  Practice”;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Moore,  manager  of  the  Rochdale  Wholesale 
Company  of  Oakland,  California,  gave  an 
address  on  44  Cooperative  Wholesaling,”  and 
Mr.  L.  L.  Plummer  and  Mr.  £.  J.  Schneider, 
managers  of  the  Polk  and  Pepin  County 
Cooperatives,  in  each  of  which  are  eleven 
stores,  gave  a brief  reeumS  of  the  work  their 
stores  have  accomplished.  A banquet  was 
served  on  the  14th  which  was  largely  attended. 

During  the  last  month  four  new  county 
companies  have  been  formed  in  the  counties 
of  Wright,  Martin,  Goodhue  and  Blue  Earth, 
Minnesota. 


Fanners'  Union  on  Finance. 

The  Farmers*  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  in  session  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  to  Congress 
pertaining  to  the  present  financial  stringency: 

44  Whereas,  the  history  of  our  country  shows 
that  panics  are  frequent  and  are  considered 
by  the  best  financiers  to  be  due  at  regular 


intervals,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
debtor  class, 

“Therefore,  be  Mt  resolved,  that  we  ask 
Congress  to  pass  a law  by  which  all  money 
shall  be  issued  by  and  under  the  control  of 
the  government,  and  that  all  dtisens  with 
land  collateral  shall  at  all  times  have  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  at  not  to  exceed  five 
per  cent  per  annum. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  favor  the 
immediate  issuance  of  not  less  than  $500,- 
000,000  of  legal  tender  treasury  notes  and  the 
lending  of  the  same,  together  with  any  surplus 
that  may  be  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 
direct  to  the  people  to  aid  them  in  marketing 
the  present  cotton  crop. 

“Be  it  further  resolved,  that  we  favor  the 
passage  of  a law  by  Congress  prohibiting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  cotton  futures  and  all 
other  farm  products,  or  gambling  in  agri- 
cultural products  in  any  manner. 

44  Be  it  further  resolved  that  we  denounce 
the  so-called  money  panic  as  a conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  money  power  and  speculators 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  notice  on  the  farmer 
that  he  must  be  contented  to  allow  others 
to  price  his  products.” 

La  Prosperidad  Colony  Association. 

A new  colony  venture  has  been  started 
in  California.  It  is  known  as  La  Prosperidad 
Colony  Association.  Its  headquarters  are  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  Byron  Hall  is  the  president 
A large  tract  of  500,000  acres  of  fertile  soil 
has  been  secured  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment, in  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California, 
Mexico.  The  land  selected  was  chosen  as 
the  most  adaptable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
colony  and  most  promising  in  fertility  and 
resourcefulness.  A surveyor  has  begun  the 
work  of  surveying  the  colony  site,  and  the 
pioneers  of  the  colony  are  expected  to  go  to 
the  land  about  April  1,  1908,  to  dig  the  wells 
and  irrigating  ditches,  and  start  the  coopera- 
tive city  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  center 
of  the  tract. 

The  colony  does  not  appeal  to  any  par- 
ticular sect  or  creed,  but  is  a simple  plan  for 
giving  to  the  people  an  opportunity  of  living 
on  the  land  and  becoming  industrially  self- 
supporting. 

A large  number  of  people  have  already 
subscribed  for  stock  and  success  is  pre- 
dicted for  the  colony.  They  will  engage 
in  agriculture,  horticulture,  manufacturing, 
mining,  fishing,  bee-raising,  silk  culture  and 
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commerce.  Among  the  first  industries  will 
be  the  growing  of  eucalyptus  trees  for  piling, 
ties  and  telegraph  poles,  the  henequin  plant 
for  fiber,  and  the  guayule  shrub  for  rubber, 
on  a large  scale.  The  thornless  cactus  is 
also  to  be  cultivated,  and  cotton,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 
The  colony  has  an  axcellent  harbor  and  has 
already  secured  steamship  facilities.  The 
Mexican  government  is  said  to  be  aiding 
the  colony  and  will  make  concessions  for 
every  manufacturing  plant  established. 

Co-operative  Guild  ef  Washington. 

In  ▲ letter  dated  December  7,  1007, 
£.  W.  Collamore,  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Departmental  Cooperative  Guild  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  writes:  “The  Guild  began 
business  on  one  of  the  best  comers  of  the  city 
on  Monday,  November  11th,  with  678  mem- 
bers, and  at  present  the  membership  is  over 
1,000.  The  business  has  been  far  beyond 
our  expectations.  The  departments  now  in 
operation  are,  groceries,  provisions,  meats, 
candies  and  cigars,  and  the  opening  of  another 
department  on  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing occupied  is  in  contemplation.  Enthusi- 
asm among  the  government  employes  is  grow- 
ing” 

The  store  started  with  seven  employes 
and  two  delivery  wagons.  This  force,  it 
was  believed,  would  be  able  to  care  for  all 
the  business  that  would  come  to  them,  but 
before  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  working 
force  was  increased  to  ten,  and  they  now 
have  four  delivery  wagons  for  city  service 
and  one  for  suburban  service. 


▲ Co-operative  Foundry. 

The  management  of  the  Moline  Pump 
Company,  of  Moline,  Illinois,  recently  gave 
notice  that  it  would  discontinue  the  opera- 
tion of  its  foundry,  and  when  the  molders 
were  given  this  information  they  formed  a 
cooperative  company  among  themselves, 
which  will  continue  the  work  of  the  foundry. 
It  is  to  be  known  as  the  Moline  Pump  Com- 
pany Foundry  Association. 

One  Oklahoma  County. 

The  Logan  County  Cooperative  Farmers’ 
Union  Association  of  Oklahoma  is  getting 
control  of  a number  of  industries  in  that 
county.  Recently  the  Board  of  Directors 
bought  the  roller  flour  mill,  at  Mulhall,  pay- 
ing (6,000  for  it.  The  association  is  now 


erecting  a (100,000  cotton-oil  mill  in  Guthrie, 
and  has  gins  located  over  the  county  at  the 
following  places:  Guthrie,  Mulhall,  Crescent, 
Seward,  Meridian,  Lovell  and  Camp  Russell. 

Famers  Union  Gotten  Agency. 

The  New  Orleans  Farmers’  Union  Agency, 
which  is  composed  of  cotton  producers  from 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  capi- 
talised at  (850,000,  began  January  1st  to 
sell  direct  to  the  spinners.  L.  M.  Holmes 
of  Bernice,  former  president  of  the  Louisiana 
Farmers’  Union,  is  managing  the  new  com- 
pany. A temporary  warehouse  has  been 
secured  for  this  season,  when  it  is  expected 
to  handle  100,000  bales  from  the  three  states, 
and  by  next  year  the  agency  will  have  com- 
pleted its  own  storage  buildings. 

Farmers  Union  Bank. 

A cooperative  bank  and  trust  company 
has  been  organised  in  Oklahoma,  with  a cap- 
ital of  (500,000,  promoted  by  the  Farmers’ 
Union  and  labor  organisations,  in  which  no 
stock  will  be  sold  to  any  but  union  men. 

Hopgrowers  Organise. 

An  organisation  known  as  the  Hop- 
Growers'  Protective  Association,  was  organ- 
ised in  Sacramento,  California,  die  first  week 
in  December.  It  is  the  intention  to  organise 
the  growers  of  California,  Washington  and 
Oregon.  The  majority  of  the  people  inter- 
ested are  ranchers  who  grow  hops  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


To  Utilise  Product. 

Petitions  from  the  Farmers,  Union  and 
the  Southern  Cotton  Association,  signed  by 

100.000  farmers,  have  been  presented  to 
the  Mississippi  legislature,  asking  for  an 
appropriation  to  establish  a factory  on  one 
of  the  State’s  penal  colonies  for  the  making 
of  heavy  bags.  This  will  utilise  at  least 

85.000  bales  of  cotton,  of  an  inferior  grade, 
annually. 


Coal  Mine  in  Trouble. 


The  West  End  Cooperative  coal  mine  at 
Fairbury,  Illinois,  has  been  dosed  because 
of  a dispute  between  kthe  stockholders,  who 
are  business  men  and  miners.  Owing  to 
a lack  of  sufficient  miners  the  business  men 
wished  to  employ  some  non-union  miners, 
but  the  union  miners  refused  to  sanction 


the  plan.  The  business  men  then  requested 
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the  union  miners  to  remove  their  tools. 
They  complied,  and  the  engineer  resigned 
in  sympathy. 


A New  Rochdale. 

The  citizens  of  Maxwell,  Colusa  County, 
California,  have  organized  a Rochdale  store. 
They  start  with  eighty-six  members,  the 
majority  of  whom  have  paid  up  their  shares 
in  full. 


The  Calgary  Rochdale. 

The  People’s  Cooperative  Society  of  Cal- 
gary, Alberta,  Canada,  a member  of  the 
Rochdale  Wholesale,  of  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, shows  in  its  semi-annual  report  the 
total  amount  of  sales  for  the  six  months  to 
be  $15,708. 


OorrectieBYille,  Iowa. 

The  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Correc- 
tion ville,  Iowa,  have  organized  a cooperative 
store,  the  capital  of  which  is  $10,000,  in 
shares  of  $25  each,  and  the  stock  has  been  all 
subscribed.  The  business  of  the  cooperative 
store  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a board  of  directors, 
and  the  officers  are  a president,  vice,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer. 

Modesto,  California. 

The  Rochdale  store  at  Modesto,  California, 
has  been  organized  about  two  years.  They 
had  75  members  at  the  beginning  of  their 
exigence,  and  their  first  month’s  sales  averaged 
about  $2,000.  Now  they  have  over  150 
members  in  good  standing  and  their  monthly 
sales  average  about  $7,000.  Moreover,  they 
paid  a trade  dividend  of  9 2-8  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  the  8 per  cent,  interest  on  shares 
of  stock. 


An  Elevator  That  Paid. 

The  profits  of  the  Pipestone,  Minne- 
sota, Farmers’  Elevator  Company  for  the 
past  year  were  over  20  per  cent.  The  stock- 
holders voted  a dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
paid  to  themselves,  and  to  use  the  remainder  of 
the  profits  in  permanent  improvements  for 
the  company’s  elevator. 

Paulsboro,  Washington. 

The  little  town  of  Paulsboro,  Wash- 
ington, has  an  active  cooperative  store. 
Their  capital  is  $5,000,  and  their  first  year’s 
dividend  was  90  per  cent,  of  this  capital. 

They  have  100  active  and  interested  mem- 


bers, most  of  whom  are  Scandinavians  and 
Finns.  In  addition  to  the  store  they  are 
building  a telephone,  and  are  joining  the 
Poultry  Producers'  Union  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Seattle.  They  are  also  endeavoring 
to  start  a free  public  market  and  municipal 
coal  yards. 

Fruit  Canning  Companies. 

The  Cooperative  Canning  Company,  which 
is  organizing  under  the  direction  of  the  What- 
com County,  Washington,  Fruit  and  Pro- 
ducers’ Association,  has  branches  established 
in  Nooksack,  Everson  and  Lynden,  Washing- 
ton. The  Nooksack  branch  has  just  built 
a splendid  fruit  and  vegetable  cannery,  two 
stories  in  height;  the  ground  floor  is  50x00 
feet.  The  site,  which  faces  on  the  Main 
street  of  the  city  and  is  closed  in  on  the  rear 
by  the  railroad,  is  150x150  feet,  and  is  most 
advantageous  for  the  business.  The  plants 
at  Lynden  and  Everson  are  very  similar  to 
the  one  at  Nooksack.  All  are  doing  a good 
business. 


Tipton,  California. 

The  Rochdale  Creamery  which  was  organ- 
ized at  Tipton,  California,  last  May  began 
active  work  on  the  sixth  of  June  with  42 
members.  By  the  first  of  September  the 
membership  had  increased  to  91,  and  the 
monthly  volume  of  business  from  $8,600 
to  $6,000.  Tipton  has  also  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  Rochdale  stores  in  the 
state,  and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  activity 
and  inspiring  example  of  Mr.  McMilan, 
manager  of  the  store,  that  the  creamery  was 
started. 


Chieo  Rochdale. 

The  Chico  Rochdale,  Chico,  California, 
made  a splendid  report  on  the  first  half- 
year's  sales  of  1907.  The  sales  showed  a 
steady  increase  from  $1,824  in  January  to- 
$4,876  in  June,  and  a profit  of  $688  for 
the  six  months.  The  membership  was  in- 
creased from  54  to  100. 


Sonoma  Poultry  Association. 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Sonoma  County  Poultiy  Association 
shows  that  more  than  1,000,000  dozen  eggs 
were  marketed  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation during  the  year  ending  July  31st. 
The  cooperative  association  has  members  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  through  their 
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combination  they  have  secured  better  prices 
than  were  ever  before  paid  for  eggs  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  association  members  have 
received  uniformly  one  cent  a dozen  more 
for  eggs  than  other  sellers  in  California 
markets  have  been  able  to  demand. 


Stockton  Co-operative  Dairy. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  men  of  Stockton, 
California,  have  started  a cooperative  dairy. 
They  claim  that  present  prices  are  exorbi- 
tant, and  that  they  can  save  quite  a sum  each 
year  by  opening  a dairy,  which  will  supply 
them  with  milk  and  butter  all  the  time. 


Selma,  Bochdale. 

The  Selma  Bochdale  Company  of  Selma, 
California,  reports  that  they  have  a total 
membership  of  153.  They  get  from  one  to 
five  new  members  a month  with  soliciting 
them,  and  at  a recent  board  meeting  eleven 
new  members  joined.  Their  sales  average 
$250  per  day,  about  $7,000  a month. 

Pop-Oorn  Elevator. 

A co-operative  elevator  company  was 
organised  in  October  at  Arthur,  Iowa.  The 
company  purchased  an  elevator  already  in 
operation  in  the  town  and  also  a pop-corn 
elevator.  The  little  town  is  the  center  of  the 
greatest  pop-corn  district  in  the  United  States, 
and  pop-corn  by  the  train-load  is  shipped 
from  there  every  fall.  Many  of  the  new 
breakfast  foods  are  made  almost  entirely  of 
pop-corn,  and  the  larger  corn  concerns  have 
their  agents  touring  this  secion  all  the  season 
buying  pop-corn  on  contract. 

Corning,  California 

The  Rochdale  company  at  Corning,  Cali- 
fornia, sends  in  a very  satisfactory  report 
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for  the  past  six  months.  The  company 
started  with  a small  organization,  and  even  the 
most  hopeful  doubted  kits  ability  to  continue, 
but  as  their  report  shows  they  had  233  mem- 
bers, and  the  sales  for  the  previous  six  months 
were  $41,252. 


Crain  and  Coal. 

The  Farmers’  Grain  and  Coal  Company 
of  Mason  City,  Illinois,  is  making  extensive 
improvements  in  its  successful  and  prosper- 
ous elevator.  A new  boiler  is  being  installed 
and  a sixty  horse-power  engine.  By  far  the 
greatest  improvement  is  the  building  of  a 
large  grain-drying  room,  where  the  grains  are 
to  be  dried  by  the  latest  improved  hot-air 
process. 

California  Wholooalo. 

The  Rochdale  Wholesale  Company  at  their 
annual  meeting  held  in  Oakland  in  September 
reported  a net  gain  of  $1,600  for  the  preceding 
six  months. 


Sprague,  Washington. 

The  first  year  of  active  work  has  been 
completed  by  the  Rochdale  Store  of  Sprague, 
Washington,  the  sales  for  the  year  amounting 
to  $52,000.  They  intend  purchasing  the 
large  brick  store  which  they  now  occupy. 

Poultry  Producers. 

The  Poultry  Producers’  Union  has  been 
organized  in  Seattle,  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  their  products  direct  from 
the  producer  to  the  consumer.  The  union 
handles  poultry,  eggs,  poultry  feed  and  sup- 
plies. They  began  with  about  200  members, 
and  this  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  they  have 
at  present  about  1,000. 

Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 
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A Book  Study. 


By  B.  O.  Flower. 


i. 


ONE  OF  the  most  inspiring  and  promis- 
ing facts  to  students  of  social  and 
political  reforms,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  very 
significant  signs  of  the  present,  is  the  evident 
awakening  on  the  part  of  certain  great  relig- 
ious leaden  to  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
church  in  the  presence  of  social  and  economic 
questions  pressing  few  solution.  Among  the 
very  notable  recently  published  volumes 
from  representative  and  scholarly  religious 
leaden  two  works  are  exceptionally  val- 
uable: Christianity  and  the  8oeial  Order  , 
by  the  brilliant  pastor  of  the  City  Temple 
of  London,  and  Christianity  and  the  Social 
Crisis , by  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  professor 
•f  Church  History  in  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  Both  of  these  works  are  bold, 
searching,  radical  and  fundamental  in  char- 
acter. Mr.  CambpelTs  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  notable  contribution  by  a popular 
clergyman  on  social,  economic  and  political 
problems  that  has  been  made  in  yean. 

In  the  opening  chapter  he  gives  a frank 
and  startling  picture  of  the  decadence  in 
the  hold  of  the  church  over  the  popular  mind. 
The  facts  given  are  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  amazing  revelations  made  by  Mr.  George 
Allan  England  in  his  paper  on  “The  Ebb  of 
Ecdesiasticism  ” in  the  February  Arena. 
In  giving  a brief  statement  of  facts  as  they 
relate  to  the  present  status  of  the  Christian 
church  in  Europe,  our  author  says: 

“We  are  to-day  confronted  by  the  start- 
ling fact  that  in  practically  every  part  of 
Christendom  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  population  is  alienated  from  Christianity 
as  represented  by  the  churches.  In  our 
own  country  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  population  remains  permanently 
out  of  touch  with  organized  religion.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  is  true  that  only  a section  of  the 
middle  class  ever  attends  church  at  all;  the 
workers,  as  a body,  absent  themselves;  the 
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professional  and  upper  classes  do  the  same. 
Not  so  very  long  ago,  attendance  at  church 
was  held  to  be  a social  necessity,  a sort  of 
hall-mark  of  respectability;  it  is  not  so  now. 
A professional  or  business  man  can  be  just 
as  sure  of  success  without  church-going 
as  he  can  with  it;  no  stigma  attaches  to 
abstention.  The  artisan  class  not  only 
remains  aloof  from,  but  even  contemptuous 
of,  churches  and  preachers;  no  appeal  ever 
produces  so  much  as  a ripple  on  die  surface 
of  their  indifference.  As  soon  as  the  chil- 
dren in  our  Sunday-schools  reach  adolescence 
they  become  lost  to  religious  influences,  or, 
at  any  rate,  the  male  portion  of  them  drifts 
away.  In  any  ordinary  church  service  women 
form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  wor- 
shippers. There  are  several  ways  of  account- 
ing for  this,  chief  among  which  is  the  fact 
that  for  the  most  part  women  have  not  yet 
come  to  feel,  as  men  must  feel,  the  dissonance 
between  pulpit  Christianity  and  prevailing 
economic  conditions  in  the  modern  world. 
But  women  are  coming  to  take  their  place 
in  business  and  in  the  professions;  and  die 
more  this  tendency  develops,  the  more  certain 
is  it  that  women  will  stay  away  from  church 
as  men  are  doing.  Of  course  it  is  obvious 
that,  even  already,  the  women  who  compose 
the  congregations  in  most  places  of  womhip 
are  but  a small  minority  of  their  sex. 

“On  the  Continent  this  falling  away  of 
the  people  from  the  churches  is  more  marked 
than  in  this  country.  Educated  Germans 
frequently  express  their  astonishment  on 
coming  to  England  at  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  go  to  church.  This  is  a phenomenon 
to  which  they  are  quite  unaccustomed  at 
home,  and  the  reason  for  the  difference  is 
fairly  simple.  In  this  country  the  social 
life  of  the  lower  classes  centers  to  a consid- 
erable extent  around  the  church.  The  church 
is  the  dub  or  public-house,  the  place  to  which 
people  must  go  in  order  to  meet  one  another 
and  enjoy  one  another’s  company.  In  Ger- 
many this  is  not  so;  the  ordinary  center  of 
social  life  is  of  quite  a different  kind,  with 
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Hie  consequence  that  people  do  not  feel  any 
need  for  the  church  as  a meeting-place. 
Once  let  the  same  set  of  conditions  be  estab- 
lished here,  and  we  shall  have  just  the  same 
result;  the  middle  class  will  do  what  other 
classes  have  already  done,  they  will  stay 
away  from  church.  At  present,  in  many 
districts  the  division  of  classes  is  plainly 
marked  by  the  fact  that  the  artisans  meet 
at  the  alehouse  while  those  a little  higher 
up  the  social  scale  meet  at  church.  The 
vicar  of  the  parish  is  the  head  of  one  social 
set,  and  the  non-conformist  minister  of 
another,  but  neither  of  them  touches  the 
masses;  the  workers  prefer  another  kind 
of  dub.*9 

But  side  by  side  with  this  amazing  decline 
in  the  church  is  seen  the  gathering  together 
and  onward  march  of  a world-wide  move- 
ment under  the  rallying  cry  of  a union  of  all 
for  the  well-being  of  each. 

“In  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world,” 
says  our  author,  “a  new  spirit  is  evident 
amongst  the  masses  of  the  people.  A move- 
ment is  rising  and  gathering  strength  in  every 
nation,  a movement  of  which  rulers  and 
legislatures  are  having  to  take  cognizance. 
It  is  the  same  movement  everywhere,  and 
most  observers  of  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
now  agreed  that  it  is  a force  which  is  destined 
to  change  the  face  of  the  world;  I refer,  of 
course,  to  the  movement  designated  by  the 
broad,  general  term  of  Socialism.  Many 
people  who  are  afraid  of  the  name  are  already, 
to  a great  extent,  in  sympathy  with  its  aims. 
It  has  developed  an  international  conscious- 
ness, the  nudeus  of  that  better  understanding 
of  mutual  interests  which  will  in  time  make 
war  impossible.  It  has  not  yet  realized 
itself  sufficiently  to  become  one  vast  organ- 
ization. Even  in  this  country  it  is  represented 
by  groups,  acting  more  or  less  in  mutual 
accord,  but  severally  distinct.  Thus  we 
have  the  Fabian  Society,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation,  and  the  Independent 
Labor  Party.  But  the  striking  and  signifi- 
cant thing  about  the  movement  thus  exempli- 
fied is  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a sense  of 
comradeship  between  the  industrial  workers 
of  the  world  which  overleaps  ordinary  national 
boundaries;  the  workman  of  Chicago  feds 
in  closer  sympathy  with  the  workman  of 
Berlin  and  London  than  he  does  with  the 
Trust  magnate  in  the  next  block — I mean 
the  workman  who  is  conscious  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  international  movement  to  which 


I refer.  Here  we  have,  then,  the  birth  of  a 
genuine  international  consciousness  which 
seems  destined  to  grow  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  to  do  by  direct  pressure  of 
public  opinion  what  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy 
have  hitherto  failed  to  do  in  securing  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  was  strikingly 
evidenced  a little  while  ago  when  the  Tyne- 
side workers  drew  upon  their  funds  for  the 
assistance  of  the  strikers  in  the  North  German 
coal  dispute.  The  International  Socialist 
Congress,  which  met  recently  at  Stuttgart, 
marks  a long  step  in  the  same  direction. 
The  impressive  thing  to  be  noted  about  such 
gatherings  is  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
international  jealousy  is  so  pronounced 
between  England  and  France  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Germany  on  the  other,  the  leaders 
of  the  socialist  parties  in  the  legislatures  of 
these  same  countries  should  meet  on  common 
ground  with  the  apparently  perfect  realiza- 
tion that  they  are  one  and  the  same  party 
united  for  the  attainment  of  a common  object. 
. . . Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  is  a party,  or,  rather,  a move- 
ment, political,  economic  and  moral,  which 
deliberately  takes  world  politics  into  its  pur-, 
view,  and  aims  at  nothing  less  than  inter- 
national brotherhood.  If  ever  this  move- 
ment should  become  one  vast,  compact, 
world-wide  organization,  it  will  revolution- 
ize statecraft  as  we  have  hitherto  understood 
it. 

“But,  after  all,  this  is  only  a small  part 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  from  the  advent 
of  such  a movement.  The  most  hopeful 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  marks  the  awakening 
of  the  social  consciousness  in  every  nation, 
and  comes  as  a message  of  hope  to  the 
oppressed  and  unprivileged  everywhere.  It 
has  taken  the  movement  a long  while  to  do 
this,  and  it  has  made  many  mistakes  in  its 
experimental  stages.  I do  not  propose  to 
write  a history  of  Socialism,  but  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  it  has  outlived  the 
era  of  crude  and  partial  experiments,  and 
has  come  to  be  reckoned  with  as  the  most 
serious  and  portentioua  of  all  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  modem  world.  The  time  has 
gone  when  Socialists  were  laughed  at  or 
dreaded  as  mere  faddists  and  revolution- 
aries, disturbers  of  the  political  equilibrium, 
but  not  otherwise  important.  Perhaps  even 
now  they  may  be  thought  of  in  some  minds 
as  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  anarchist 
bomb-throwers,  and  associated  with  secret 
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societies  and  barricades.  Statesmen  like  Herr 
Bebel  in  Germany,  and  M.  Jaurfes  in  France, 
have  done  much  to  dispel  that  kind  of  illusion. 
In  this  country  few  would  be  disposed  to 
connect  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  with  assassination  and  incendiarism. 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  serious-minded 
people  to  misunderstand  the  quality  and 
temper  of  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment, although  they  might  dread  the  advent 
of  the  day  when  their  ideals  should  prevail 
so  far  as  to  place  the  government  of  this  or 
any  other  country  in  their  hands. 

‘‘So  far,  then,  we  have  taken  note  of  two 
outstanding  features  of  the  life  of  to  day, 
the  decline  of  the  churches  and  the  rise  of 
Socialism.  . . . What  appears  to  me  to  be 
going  on  in  this  decline  of  one  set  of  institu- 
tions, and  the  rise  of  another,  is  simply  the 
revival  of  Christianity  in  the  form  best  suited 
to  the  modern  mind.  I am  aware  that  few 
have  yet  seen  this  to  be  the  case,  but  before 
long  every  thoughtful  mind  will  be  com- 
pelled to  see  it. 


“Socialism  is  really  a swing  back  to  that 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  the 
only  gospel  the  first  Christians  had  to  preach; 
the  traditional  theology  of  the  churches 
is  a departure  from  it.  I do  not  mean,  of 
course,  to  make  the  foolish  statement  that 
primitive  Christianity  was  identical  with  the 
Socialism  of  to-day;  it  was  not,  but  it  was 
far  nearer  to  the  Socialism  of  to-day  than 
to  the  official  Christianity  of  to-day.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  that  its  aim  and  purpose  were 
so  nearly  akin  to  those  of  present-day  Social- 
ism, that  the  latter  may,  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  be  described  as  the  inheritor 
of  the  true  Christianity.  This  is  a compre- 
hensive statement  but  I hope  to  make  it  good.” 

The  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
“this  comprehensive  statement”  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which  embraces 
two  general  divisions:  the  first  being  a study 
of  the  life  and  times 'of  Jesus  and  the  early 
Christians,  including  a historical  survey  of 
Jewish  conditions  and  thought  prior  to  and 
during  the  life  of  the  Nazarene,  especially 
as  it  related  to  the  popular  concept  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  The  general  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  Great  Nazarene  is  then  taken 
up  and  considered  in  a very  scholarly  and 
comprehensive  manner,  after  which  the 
ideals  of  a church  in  its  infancy  receive  special 
attention;  while  the  latter  part  of  the  volume 


is  devoted  to  present-day  conditions  in  church 
and  society,  with  a forecast  of  the  social, 
economic  and  political  sweep  of  events  and 
how  certain  world-wide  changes  will  prob- 
ably be  brought  about. 

ii. 

Before  taking  up  the  consideration  of  Jesus' 
mission  and  the  early  church,  Mr.  Campbell 
devotes  a chapter  to  a consideration  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  it  was  conceived  by  the 
Jews,  and  especially  the  important  concept 
that  became  a national  passion  during  the 
generations  that  immediately  preceded  the 
advent  of  the  Great  Nazarene.  The  Jews 
had  been  so  long  and  so  cruelly  oppressed 
that  they  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the  prophet 
that  preached  the  coming  of  a Messiah  or 
leader  who  should  overthrow  the  hosts  of 
.the  oppressors  as  did  Gideon  in  the  olden 
days,  and  establish  a great  and  powerful 
kingdom  in  which  again  the  throne  of  David 
should  become  the  seat  of  power,  righteous- 
ness and  justice, — a kingdom  under  the 
direct  and  powerful  watch-care  of  God. 
Into  this  expectant  world  Jesus  was  bom  and 
reared.  His  cousin  John  early  aroused 
marvelous  enthusiasm  by  his  wonderful 
preaching.  At  first  the  Nazarene  seemed 
to  have  believed  that  the  Jews  would  gladly 
follow  Him  and  that  by  the  moral  might  and 
idealism  of  His  message  He  would  draw  to 
Him  the  children  of  God,  who  would  turn 
from  evil,  injustice,  oppression,  greed  and 
avarice  and  fly  to  his  standard  of  love,  peace, 
justice,  and  supreme  faith  in  the  power  of 
God  to  accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible, 
where  there  were  faith  and  singleness  of  heart 
and  purpose. 

In  the  chapters  on  “The  Kingdom  of  God 
in  Primitive  Christianity”  Mr.  Campbell 
shows  the  bitter  disappointment  of  Jesus 
at  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  the  Jews, 
and  especially  the  leaders  of  conventional 
religion.  The  corruption,  worldliness,  injus- 
tice, avarice  and  essential  infidelity  aroused 
Eds  amazement  and  at  times  His  intense 
indignation.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  differed 
radically  from  those  of  all  the  respectable 
leaders  of  His  time. 

“His  faith  in  the  God  of  righteousness,” 
says  Mr.  Campbell,  “has  become  the  dynamic 
of  most  of  the  great  achievements  that  have 
been  effected  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  race  from  the  bondage  of  iniquity 
during  the  past  fifteen  hundred  years.  Take 
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Jesus  out  of  western  history,  and  what  would 
be  left?  I deny  that  Jesus  belongs  or  ever 
has  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  order  and 
the  forces  of  conservatism  in  Church  and 
State.  He  belongs  to  the  democracy,  and 
the  democracy  has  never  quite  lost  sight  of 
the  fact. 


“The  one  outstanding  fact  upon  which 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions  is  the  fact  that 
Jesus  preached  an  ideal  social  order  on  earth 
when  He  preached  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  that  He  was  driven  to  do  so  by  His  dear 
perception  of  the  ills  under  which  His  country- 
men suffered  in  a time  when  justice  for  the 
oppressed  was  sddom  to  be  had. 


“He  wished  His  hearers  to  understand 
that  the  Kingdom  would  be  one  of  social  and 
individual  righteousness,  peace  and  brother- 
hood, ‘on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.’  . . . 'The 
meek  should  inherit  the  earth.’  Member- 
ship in  the  new  Kingdom  would  be  the  pre- 
rogative of  those  who  were  humble  in  spirit 
and  poor  in  substance;  He  considered  that 
there  was  small  prospect  of  any  rich  man 
being  able  to  qualify  for  it.  He  fell  foul  of 
the  religious  leaders  of  the  time  on  account 
of  their  formalism,  hypocrisy  and  covet- 
ousness, which  permitted  them  to  call  them- 
selves righteous  without  being  just  and  neigh- 
borly in  their  dealings  with  the  oppressed 
and  unprivileged.  . . . But  the  one  undeni- 
able and  all-important  fact  about  the  preach- 
ing of  this  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men  is  that 
it  was  inspired  by  a profound  belief  in  the 
coming  of  a better  day  and  an  ideal  human 
society  on  earth.  He  never  says  a word 
about  going  to  heaven,  for  the  plain  and 
simple  reason  that  all  His  hopes  were  bound 
up  with  the  realization  of  heaven  here.” 

Finally  Christ  began  to  see  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  struggle  without  the  aid  of  angel 
cohorts;  and  the  idea  that  He  must  come 
again,  not  as  a child  in  the  second  instance, 
but  on  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  an  invincible 
angelic  army,  more  and  more  took  possession 
of  His  imagination,  but  He  firmly  believed 
that  that  coming  would  take  place  before 
that  generation  passed. 

The  temporary  hopelessness  that  settled 
over  the  followers  of  the  Nazarene  after  the 
Crucifixion  gave  place  to  a new  and  great 
hope  when  the  wonderful  stories  of  His 
appearance  were  told  from  one  to  another. 
These  gave  the  disciples  new  hope  and  cour- 


age ,and  more  and  more  they  came  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  ascended  only  to  reap- 
pear in  the  clouds  of  the  heavens,  as  He  had 
promised,  accompanied  by  an  angel  army, 
to  execute  judgment  and  reward  the  faithful. 

Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Jewish 
group  into  a little  society  or  church,  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  and  the  extension  of  the 
new  evangel  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  for  a long 
time  the  primitive  Christians  confidently 
expected  the  early  advent  of  Jesus  as  the 
masterful  Messiah,  and  it  was  only  after 
the  long,  slow  years  had  wearily  passed,  and 
one  by  one  the  early  disciples  died  that  the 
popular  concept  changed. 

Another  important  new  element  entered 
the  religious  teachings  with  the  embracing 
of  Christianity  by  the  masterful  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  thinker,  Paul.  The  letters 
attributed  to  him,  Mr.  Cambpell  holds, 
“furnsih  most  illuminating  evidence  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  new  evangel  began  to  be 
modified  in  its  Gneco-Roman  environment. 
We  now  begin  to  find  the  purely  moral  and 
social  bearing  of  the  original  message  mixed 
up  with  a somewhat  elaborate  theology, 
partly  derived  from  Jewish  rabbinism  and 
partly  from  Greek  philosophy.  This  was 
something  quite  new.  . . . The  theological 
conceptions  afterwards  associated  with  His 
person  and  work,  especially  in  the  Pauline 
epistles,  were  utterly  foreign  to  His  mind, 
and  would  probably  have  been  quite  incom- 
prehensible to  Him.” 

With  the  extension  of  Christianity  and  its 
appeal  to  broadly  philosophical  minds,  it 
began  to  undergo  a transformation  in  many 
ways,  and  perhaps  the  Alexandrian  school, 
of  which  Philo  was  the  master  spirit,  exerted 
the  greatest  of  all  outside  influences  on  the 
new  belief.  But  apart  fyom  its  later  tran- 
scendental, metaphysical,  philosophical  and 
dogmatic  tenets,  it  was  long  preeminently 
a social  message, — a message  of  liberation. 

“Christianity  came,”  says  our  author,  “as 
a message  of  emancipation,  and  while  its 
nascent  enthusiasm  lasted  there  was  every 
prospect  that  Roman  imperialism  would 
have  set  its  house  in  order.  There  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  to  privilege  and  tyranny 
than  a social  gospel  allied  to  religious  fervor. 
Had  the  world  been  really  ready  for  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  the 
fall  of  imperialism  would  have  been  syn- 
chronous with  the  rise  of  a world  state  in 
which  the  dream  of  present-day  Socialism 
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would  have  received  fulfilment.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  Christianity  was  conquered  by 
becoming  respectable.  It  did  indeed  mount 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  but  only  to  replace 
secular  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The  pres- 
ent Church  of  Rome  is  but  the  shadow  of  the 
old  Empire;  it  is  the  Empire  perpetuated 
under  ecclesiastical  forms.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  contradictions  of  history  that  the 
religion  which  started  as  the  promise  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood  should  have  come  to  be 
the  chief  bulwark  of  authority  and  the  foe  of 
liberty.  The  transition  was  perfectly  simple. 
All  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  transfer  the 
expectation  of  communal  happiness  from  the 
world  to  the  next,  and  the  thing  was  < one. 
Henceforth  the  advice  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed  would  be  that  they  should  remain 
passive  under  existing  injustice,  in  order 
that  they  might  receive  compensation  in 
heaven.  A greater  travesty  of  the  original 
meaning  and  purpose  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
could  not  well  be  imagined. 

“Hie  all-important  thing  in  primitive 
Christian  preaching  was  its  intense  belief  in 
the  coming  of  an  ideal  social  order  in  which 
men  would  no  longer  fed  any  desire  to  strive 
against  or  injure  one  another.  . . . Other- 
worldism  has  gradually  replaced  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  with  which 
Jesus  began  His  mission  to  the  world.” 

m. 

Turning  from  primitive  Christianity,  Mr. 
Campbell  comes  down  to  present-day  church- 
anity.  Here  he  finds  that  many  of  the  chief 
things  that  Christ  warred  against  are  now 
entertained  in  His  church  and  preached  in 
His  name.  The  cardinal  idea  with  Jesus 
was  brotherhood  and  mutual  service, — a 
salvation  by  works,  or  the  doing  of  the  Father's 
work  by  aiding  those  who  are  under  the  wheel. 
His  whole  message  was  a protest  against 
exteraalism, — the  hollow,  ghastly  formalism 
and  adherence  to  rites  and  ordinances  instead 
of  a passionate  life  of  service.  The  indict- 
ment of  the  Pharisees  contrasted  most  strik- 
ingly with  the  social  spirit  of  mutualism  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  Nazarene. 

“Jesus,”  says  our  author,  “contended 
that  the  whole  Pharisaic  system  was  thus 
radically  wrong  because  it  divorced  righteous- 
ness from  right  doing  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  held  that  die  true  service  of  God 
was  the  service  of  man*  and  that  the  kind  of 


righteousness  which  left  communal  obliga- 
tion out  of  count  was  no  righteousness  at  all. 


“The  curse  of  modern  religion,  and  espec- 
ially of  ordinary  Protestantism,  is  this  assump- 
tion that  there  is  such  a thing  as  an  individ- 
ualist salvation,  whose  principal  benefits 
accrue  in  the  next  world,  like  an  insurance 
policy  with  tontine  profits.  There  cannot 
be  such  a thing  as  an  individualist  salvation 
any  more  than  an  individualist  righteousness. 
No  man  is  saved  until  he  is  willing  to  be  lost 
in  the  service  of  his  kind,  and  there  is  no  sal- 
vation worth  talking  about  which  does  not 
imply  becoming  a saviour.  . . . The  con- 
ventional religion  of  His  day  commanded  the 
doing  of  formal  deeds;  the  conventional 
religion  of  our  day  commands  the  acceptance 
of  formal  creeds;  and  at  the  basis  of  both  is 
this  vicious  individualism  which  asserts  a 
righteousness  in  the  sight  of  God  apart  from 
all  questions  of  one's  value  to  the  world. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  dangerous  or  a 
greater  hindrance  to  true  religion  than  this. 
It  was  the  thing  above  all  others  that  Jesus 
loathed,  and  for  opposing  which  he  was 
murdered  in  the  end.  Like  the  Pharisees, 
many  of  us  are  taking  for  granted  to-day 
that  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men  is  a sort  of 
addendum  to  the  Gospel  rather  than  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  it.” 

Mr.  Campbell's  examination  of  present- 
day  religion  brings  out  in  an  almost  startling 
manner  the  difference  between  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  and  the  teachings  most  insistently 
emphasized  by  the  present-day  church. 

Next  he  shows  the  unhappy  results  that 
are  following  this  radical  departure  from 
the  gospel  of  the  Nazarene,  whose  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  was  as  conspicuous  as  is  its 
absence  in  many  present-day  churches. 

“Many  a commercial  magnate  is  able 
to  curse  himself  in  general  terms  on,  Sundays 
and  in  church  for  his  abstract  unworldliness 
in  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  but  is  not 
too  particular  as  to  the  ways  in  which  he 
obtains  his  dividends  on  the  remaining  six 
days  of  the  week,  or  the  lives  he  crushes  in 
the  process. 


“Then,  too,  we  all  know  quite  well  that 
we  cannot,  as  a rule,  distinguish  in  business 
between  the  Christian  who  has  his  theoret- 
ical sins  forgiven  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  the 
man  of  the  world  who,  presumably,  has  not. 
In  fact,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  latter  may 
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be  the  kinder  and  better  friend  of  the  two. 
. . . No  inteffigible  answer  could  ever  be 
given  to  the  question.  What  do  you  mean 
by  God’s  holiness  and  man’s  sinfulness? 
other  than  to  say,  God’s  holiness  is  love, 
and  nothing  but  love;  human  sinfulness  is 
human  selfishness,  and  nothing  else.  It 
is  absolutely  nonsensical  to  talk  either  about 
a righteousness  or  a blameworthiness  in  the 
sight  of  God  which  has  a purely  individual 
significance.  Righteousness  implies  right 
relations  with  human  society.” 

How  much  food  there  is  for  serious  reflec- 
tion in  the  following  lines: 

“It  would  cut  at  the  root  of  all  the  mis- 
understanding which  exists  between  the 
churches  and  the  masses  if  the  former  could 
only  revise  their  attitude  on  this  one  ques- 
tion, and  in  speaking  of  sins  begin  with  man’s 
duty  to  man  instead  of  man’s  duty  to  God. 
This  is  not  to  deny  man’s  duty  to  God,  but 
to  get  at  it  in  the  right  way.  We  have  nothing 
to  repent  of  except  the  evil  we  have  actually 
wrought  in  the  world  by  our  selfish  and 
short-sighted  conduct.  There  is  no  mys- 
terious process  by  which  we  can  be  white- 
washed in  the  sight  of  God  if  we  are  still 
going  on  doing  cruel  things,  and  showing  a 
grasping,  unscrupulous  spirit  in  our  relations 
with  one  another.  The  one  great  thing  that 
we  need  to  get  rid  of  in  present-day  Christian- 
ity is  this  false  notion  that  sin  against  God 
is  something  different  from  sin  against  man,  or 
that  we  can  be  individually  justified  before 
God,  and  made  safe  at  some  future  judgment, 
without  taking  into  account  what  is  owing 
from  us  to  a needy  world.  Instead  of  paying 
misuonen  to  save  ’perishing  souls’  by  induc- 
ing them  to  believe  something  or  other, 
our  du ty  is  to  begin  with  perishing  bodies, 
and  rescue  them  from  the  cruel  maw  of  a 
system  under  which  the  very  money  with 
which  we  pay  the  missioner  has  been  squeezed 
out  of  their  life-blood.  Slowly  but  surely, 
the  sluggish  conscience  of  the  churches  is 
being  awakened  to  the  unreality  of  the  ordi- 
nary assumptions  about  sin.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  ’Biglow  Papers’  which  exactly 
expresses  the  traditional  view  of  this  subject, 
and,  by  implication,  exposes  its  hollowness — 

“Tm  willing  a man  should  go  tolerable  strong 
Agin  wrong  in  the  abstract;  for  that  land  o’  wrong 
Is  oDen  unpopular,  and  never  gets  pitied. 
Because  it’s  a wrong  no  one  ever  committed; 

But  you  mustn’t  be  nard  on  particular  sins, 
’Cause  then  you  get  kickin'  some  people's  own 
shins.*” 


From  the  comparison  of  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity with  the  conventional  Christianity 
of  to-day,  the  scholarly  divine  passes  to  a 
consideration  of  “The  Common  Objective 
of  Christianity  and  Socialism.”  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  thought- 
stimulating  chapters  in  the  volume.  Space 
compels  us  to  confine  our  notice  of  it,  how- 
ever, to  a few  brief  extracts  and  the  observa- 
tion that  the  author  considers  among  other 
things:  “The  Essential  Principle  of  Chris- 
tianity,” “Identical  with  Socialism,”  “Moral 
Ideal  of  Socialism,”  “Some  Misapprehen- 
sions Concerning  Socialism,”  “The  Present 
Situation  Outlined,”  “Where  is  the  Rem- 
edy?” “The  Pooling  of  Resources,”  and 
“Abolition  of  Unearned  Increment  and 
Organization  of  Labor.” 

From  a moral  point  of  view  the  author 
holds  that  Socialism  may  be  defined  thus: 

“’All  for  each;  each  for  all.’  It  means 
from  the  individual  the  utmost  for  the  whole; 
from  the  community  it  means  the  best  for  the 
weakest.  It  is  the  denial  of  the  ape  and  tiger 
qualities  and  an  appeal  to  the  higher  motives 
of  justice,  compassion  and  public  spirit. 
It  is  along  this  line  that  Socialism  is  making 
its  most  powerful  appeal  to-day  and  gaining 
the  largest  number  of  adherents.  Will  any 
one  seriously  affirm  that  this  is  something 
other  than  Christian,  or,  indeed,  that  it  was 
not  the  very  starting-point  of  the  Christian 
appeal?  Tt  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish.’  *He  that  loveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall 
find  it.’  *Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.’ 
This  it  is  which  is  lending  to  Socialism  the 
fervor  of  a new  religion,  and  yet  it  is  only  the 
religion  of  Jesus  making  its  appeal  to  modern 
needswith  its  original  end  in  view.  If  it 
were  concerned  only  with  the  meat  that  per- 
isheth  it  would  not  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
it  is  proving  itself  able  to  do  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation.  Its  power 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  promises  opportunity 
for  the  release  of  higher  energies  and  nobler 
motives  than  can  find  free  play  amid  the 
hampering  conditions  of  modern  industrial- 
ism. It  sees  clearly  that  before  refinement 
and  culture  are  possible,  not  to  speak  of 
nobleness  of  thought  and  aim,  the  foundations 
of  physical  efficiency  must  be  laid  strong  and 
deep.  ...  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  be  taught  to  show  sympathy  with  those 
in  sorrow,  to  wipe  all  tears  away,  and  to  bind 
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up  the  broken-hearted;  but  what  is  urgently 
needed  is  that  he  should  learn  to  attack  the 
root  causes  of  sorrow  and  tears  and  broken 
hearts,  which  is  precisely  what  the  average 
Christian  seldom  thinks  of  doing. 


“Few  would  quarrel  with  Socialism  if  it 
were  understood  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
every  man  should  be  free  to  be  and  give  his 
best  to  the  community  without  hurting  or 
impoverishing  any  one  else.  But  this,  many 
would  say,  is  just  what  Socialism  would  render 
impossible,  for  it  would  mean  the  creation 
of  a cast-iron  economic  system  in  which  true 
individuality  would  be  crushed.  This  is  a 
curious  argument  to  bring  forward  in  face  of 
the  achievements  of  individualism  in  the 
past  or  even  in  the  present,  but  it  is  quite 
honestly  made  by  people  who  would  become 
Socialists  to-morrow  if  they  could  only  be 
sure  that  their  fears  in  this  respect  were 
groundless.  It  may  seem  a paradoxical 
thing  to  say  that  the  most  conspicuous  fruit 
of  unrestrained  individualism  has  been  the 
crushing  of  individuality  and  that  the  thing 
most  to  be  hoped  for  from  Socialism  will  be 
the  development  of  individuality,  but  it  is  so.” 

Mr.  Campbell  says  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  all  the  lands  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  owned  by  2,500  people,  and  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  land 
is  enjoyed  by  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  the 
people. 

“The  classes  on  or  below  the  poverty  line 
of  earnings  not  exceeding  a guinea  a week 
per  family  number  1,292,737,  or  30.7  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population.  To  these 
must  be  added  99,830  inmates  of  workhouses, 
hospitals,  prisons,  industrial  schools,  etc., 
making  altogether  nearly  1,400,000  persons 
in  this  one  city  alone  whose  condition  even 
the  most  optimistic  social  student  can  hardly 
deem  satisfactory.” 

Seldom  has  a stronger  or  clearer  portrayal 
been  given  than  is  here  presented  of  the  grim 
and  terrible  struggle  of  the  many  that  the 
few  may  enjoy  unearned  increment  and  vast 
sums  which  they  do  not  earn  and  which  fre- 
quently prove  an  irresistible  “temptation 
to  the  various  forms  of  excess  which  luxury 
encourages  when  the  mind  is  not  occupied 
by  any  serious  purpose.”  And  very  earnest 
is  his  plea  to  men  and  women  who  think 
and  fed: 

“Let  me  beg  my  readers,”  he  says,  “to 


ponder  these  facts  carefully  and  endeavor 
to  realize  something  of  what&hey  mean  in 
bitter  struggle,  hopeless  indifference,  deaden- 
ing of  finer  feelings  and  impulses,  reckless- 
ness, ignorance,  animalism  and  prodigal 
waste  of  life  and  energy.  Is  there  any  sane 
man  who  would  not  wish  to  see  such  a condi- 
tion of  things  altered  ?” 

He  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  failure  of  all 
palliative  measures  and  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  some  scientific  and  fundamentally 
just  plan  of  procedure  that  shall  abolish 
uninvited  poverty,  make  the  slum  a thing  of 
the  past,  and  environ  every  son  and  daughter 
of  the  State  with  conditions  that  make  for 
righteousness,  prosperity,  peace,  happiness 
and  development. 

And  this  brings  him  to  the  consideration 
of  “The  Socializing  of  Natural  Resources.” 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  chapter 
in  the  book,  for  it  deals  with  certain  great 
and  fundamental  facts  that  represent  the 
next  step  in  democratic  advance, — the  taking 
over  of  the  natural  monopolies  and  the  secur- 
ing of  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Common  Father  instead  of  per- 
mitting this  great  gift  of  God  to  be  monopo- 
lized by  the  few  so  that  the  many  become 
dependent.  We  could  heartily  wish  that 
this  chapter  might  be  read  by  every  young 
man  and  woman  in  America.  But  our 
author  does  not  stop  here.  He  does  not 
believe  in  any  sudden  or  revolutionary  step 
taken  in  a violent  manner.  He  would  buy 
out  the  present  holders  of  natural  resources 
and  public  utilities,  but  he  would  move  stead- 
ily forward  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  goal 
of  equal  justice  for  all  and  special  privileges 
for  none,  and  the  organization  of  society 
in  such  a manner  that  all  men  and  women, 
and  little  children,  could  grow  God  ward 
under  a normal,  healthful  and  upward- 
impelling  influence.  The  three  last  chapters 
of  the  volume  deal  in  a deeply  thoughtful 
way  with  “The  Socializing  of  Industry” 
and  “The  Socialized  State.” 

The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
thoughtful  popular  treatises  dealing  with 
the  world-wide  struggle  and  irrepressible 
conflict  for  economic  independence  that  has 
yet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a moral  ideal- 
ist. The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  is  a worthy 
successor  to  Canon  Kingsley  and  Frederic 
D.  Maurice. 

B.  O.  Flower. 
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Anarchism.  By  Dr.  Paul  Eltzbacher.  Trans- 
lated by  Steven  T.  Byington.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  Pp.  809.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York: 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker. 

ONE  OF  the  most  noble  distinguishing 
marks  of  a broadly  cultured  and  truly 
civilized  man  is  his  willingness  to  hear  both  aides 
of  a controversy  before  sitting  in  judgment. 
Sometimes,  however,  all  of  us  allow  our 
prejudices  and  preconceived  ideas  to  make 
us  prejudge  a belief  or  person  against  whom 
almost  every  hand  is  raised.  But  if  we 
are  wise  and  true  to  our  better  selves,  we  will 
always  be  ready  to  reverse  our  judgment 
if  we  find  from  further  reading  and  investiga- 
tion that  we  have  judged  unjustly. 

There  is  no  subject  in  civilization  to-day 
about  which  there  is  so  much  ignorance  and 
general  misconception  as  philosophical  anar- 
chy, and  of  a thousand  who  indiscriminately 
denounce  anarchism,  perhaps  not  ten  can 
give  a clear  idea  of  die  teachings,  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  this  school  of  philosophers. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this:  (1)  The 
comparatively  small  band  of  irresponsibles 
who  have  advocated  and  practiced  “propa- 
ganda by  the  act  of  violence  ” have  horrified 
the  world,  and  few  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  the  facts  which  Mr.  Alvan  F. 
Sanborn  in  his  magnificent  work,  Paris  and 
the  Social  Revolution , has  clearly  pointed 
out  in  discussing  French  anarchists, — that 
is,  that  the  men  who  have  committed  assassina- 
tions and  like  deeds  of  violence  have  in  almost 
every  instance  been  at  the  start  gentle, 
loving  peaceable  and  peace-loving  individ- 
uals, who,  however,  have  been  driven  to 
desperation  and  extremity  by  persecutions, 
privations  and  hardships  born  of  injustice. 
(2)  For  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
conventional  press  to  charge  various  crimes 
to  anarchists,  though  the  latter  may  have 
been  entirely  innocent  of  the  offences  in 
question.  (8)  No  great  economic  phil- 
osophy has  been  more  systematically  misrep- 
resented than  philosophical  anarchy.  (4)  To 
most  persons  trained  in  the  schools  of  modern 
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civilization,  the  teachings  of  the  great  anarch- 
ist philosophers  seem  as  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion as  the  injunction  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  which  related  to  turning  the  cheek 
and  giving  the  cloak  to  the  man  had  forcibly 
relieved  one  of  his  coat.  (5)  There  have 
been  few  books  that  have  dearly  and  ably 
set  forth  the  anarchist  philosophy  as  taught 
by  its  greatest  apostles. 

The  work  that  is  before  us  removes  this 
last-named  difficulty,  as  it  gives  the  quintes- 
sence of  anarchy  as  presented  in  the  words 
of  such  great  masters  among  the  philosophical 
anarchists  as  Proudhon,  Bakounine,  Stiraer, 
Kropotkin  and  Tolstoi,  together  with  a 
remarkably  dear,  fair  and  concise  discus- 
sion of  the  anarchistic  tenets,  by  Dr.  Paul 
Ehzbacher,  a ripe  scholar,  not  an  anarchist 
himself,  but  who  in  his  writings  has  opposed 
the  philosophy  and  who  in  the  dosing  pages 
of  his  work  essays  to  refute  the  positions 
taken  by  the  great  anarchists. 

It  is  a singular  fact  that  two  of  die  most 
popular  and  lucid  presentations  of  anarchy 
and  the  ideals  of  the  anarchists  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  scholars  who  were  not  them- 
sdves  anarchists.  We  refer  to  this  treatise 
by  Dr.  Eltzbacher  and  to  the  recently  pub- 
lished work,  Paris  and  the  Social  Revolution , 
by  AJvan  F.  Sanborn. 

Dr.  Eltzbacher  deserves  great  credit,  not 
only  for  his  own  fair  and  luminous  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  of  anarchy,  but  also  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  thoughts 
of  the  greatest  anarchistic  masters  in  their 
own  words.  In  both  these  labors  he  has 
shown  a degree  of  fairness  and  a desire  to 
give  his  readers  a true  digest  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  master  philosophers  that  is  exceptional 
in  modern  writing.  Mr.  Steven  T.  Byington 
in  an  excellent  preface  observes  that:  4 

“Eltzbacher  recognizes  his  duty  to  present 
the  strongest  points  of  die  Anarchist  sides 
and  does  this  so  faithfully  that  one  often 
wonders  if  the  man  can  repeat  these  words 
without  feeling  their  cogency.  . . . Next  to 
impartiality,  if  not  even  before  it,  we  need 
intelligence  in  our  compiler;  and  we  have 
it.  Few  men,  even  inside  the  movement, 
would  have  been  more  successful  than  Eltz- 
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bacher  in  picking  out  the  important  parts 
of  the  Anarchist  doctrines,  and  the  quotations 
that  will  show  these  important  parts  as  they 
are.  I do  not  mean  that  this  accuracy  has 
not  exceptions — many  exceptions,  if  you 
count  such  things  as  the  failure  to  give  due 
weight  to  some  clause  which  might  restrict 
or  modify  the  application  of  the  words  used; 
a few  serious  exceptions,  of  which  we  reap 
the  fruit  in  his  final  summary.  But  in 
admitting  these  errors  I do  not  retract  my 
statement  that  Eltzbacher  has  made  his 
compilation  as  accurate  as  any  man  could  be 
expected  to.  . . . The  net  result  is  that  we 
have  here,  without  doubt,  the  most  complete 
and  accurate  presentation  of  Anarhdsm 
that  has  ever  been  given  or  ever  will  be  given 
in  so  short  a space.  If  any  one  wants  a fuller 
and  more  trustworthy  account,  he  will  posi- 
tively have  to  go  direct  to  the  writings  of 
the  Anarchists  themselves;  nowhere  rise 
can  he  find  anything  so  good  as  Eltzbacher. 
. . . The  collection  of  quotations,  which 
form  three-fourths  of  the  book  both  in  bulk 
and  importance,  is  as  much  the  best  part  as 
it  is  the  biggest.” 

It  is  in  the  master  thoughts  of  a master 
anarchist  as  given  in  this  volume  that  most 
readers  will  find  the  chief  interest,  though 
the  more  thoughtful  who  desire  to  gain  the 
best  conception  of  anarchy,  that  a single 
moderate-sized  volume  can  give  will  peruse 
the  entire  work,  which  consists  of  eleven 
chapters  and  might  well  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  one  in  which  the  author  presents 
anarchism  and  his  view  in  regard  to  it  under 
the  headings  of  “The  Problem,”  “Law,  the 
State,  Property”  “The  Anarchistic  Teach- 
ings,” and  “ Anarchism  and  Its  Species,”  the 
other  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  selections 
from  the  writings  of  the  anarchist  masters, 
including  Godwin,  Proudhon,  Stirner,  Bakou- 
nine,  Kropotkin,  Tucker  and  Tolstoi. 

The  work  is  beautifully  gotten  up  and  is  a 
volume  that  should  find  a place  in  the  libra- 
ries of  all  thinkers  interested  in  political, 
social  and  economic  philosophy,  whether 
or  not  they  have  sympathy  with  its  philosophic 
concepts. 


Eagle  Oak  and  Other  Poems.  By  Captain 
Samuel  H.  Newberry.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  426.  Price,  $1.50  net.  Richmond, 
Virginia;  The  Everett  Waddy  Company. 


noble-minded  son  of  Virginia  whose  life 
has  been  spent  in  faithfully  doing  the  duty 
he  believed  he  owed  to  God,  his  native  state 
and  to  humanity.  During  many  years  Cap- 
tain Newberry  penned  from  time  to  time 
little  verses  descriptive  of  scenes,  emotions 
and  impressions  which  haunted  his  mind. 
These  verses  are  now  gathered  into  a well- 
printed  and  illustrated  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages,  entitled  Eagle  Oak  and  Other 
Poems.  While  many  of  the  lines  are  musical 
and  pleasing,  the  compositions  do  not  evince 
the  imaginatiave  power  that  characterizes 
true  poetry,  and  in  a time  like  the  present, 
when  unless  verses  be  marked  by  great  excel- 
lence people  prefer  prose,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  work  will  appeal  to  the  public, 
although  to  the  author’s  large  circle  of  friends 
it  will  doubtless  be  a much-prized  volume. 
Below  we  give  a few  typical  stanzas  illus- 
trative of  the  author’s  verse.  These  lines 
are  from  a little  poem  entitled  “Life’s  Duty”: 

“Hearts  that  throb  to  human  love 
Are  cups  of  earthly  pleasure. 

Which  sparkle  in  the  sun  of  life. 

When  filled  with  Heaven’s  treasure. 

“Feet  that  hurry  feet  to  meet 
In  life's  low  vale  of  sorrow, 

Are  messengers  that  fly  between 
To-day  and  each  to-morrow. 

“Eyes  that  give  their  love  for  light 
Are  eyes  that  shine  the  brightest; 

Hearts  that  bleed  for  those  that  need 
Are  hearts  that  beat  the  lightest 


“The  soul  its  energies  must  bend 
To  mount  on  wings  still  higher, 
And  reach  that  home  above  me  stars 
In  love's  chariot  of  fire.” 


The  Broken  Road.  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Cloth,  Pp.  420.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York: 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

“The  Broken  Road”  is  a story  of 
English  rule  in  India.  It  deals  particularly 
with  the  complications  arising  when  native 
princes  arc  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated. In  England  they  arc  treated  as 
equals,  flattered,  petted  and  made  much  of. 
When  they  return  to  India  they  arc  obliged 
to  settle  down  among  their  own  people,  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  English  petty  officials. 
They  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  native  life, 
and  they  arc  looked  down  upon  by  the  English 
residents.  If  perchance  an  East  Indian 
so  educated  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  in 


The  author  of  this  volume  is  a sturdy. 
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love  with  a woman  of  the  dominant  race, 
the  situation  becomes  stQl  more  serious. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  condition  of 
affairs  depends  largely  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  particular  individual  in  question. 

This  novel  is  a story  of  the  friendship 
between  a young  English  engineer  and  an 
Indian  Prince  who  is  the  victim  of  pre- 
cisely the  above  circumstances.  Shere  Ali’s 
father  was  a great  admirer  of  the  English 
and  determined  that  his  son  should  be  edu- 
cated in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  him 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  furthering  in  every 
way  possible  the  British  interests  in  India. 
The  young  man  returns  to  his  native  prov- 
ince filled  with  enthusiasm  which  is  quickly 
drilled  as  he  becomes  aware  of  his  true  posi- 
tion. While  in  England  he  has  fallen  in 
love  with  a vain,  frivolous  woman  who  has 
encouraged  him  merely  because  of  the  jewels 
which  he  has  lavished  upon  her.  When 
his  people  demand  that  he  shall  wed  a woman 
of  his  own  blood,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
accede  to  their  wishes,  believing  that  Violet 
Oliver  is  true  to  him.  Gradually  the  fact 
of  her  perfidy  is  forced  upon  him,  and  hence- 
forth he  becomes  a bitter  enemy  of  the  English , 
leading  the  natives  in  a revolt  which  can 
have  but  one  outcome — defeat. 

In  contrast  with  the  tragedy  of  Shere 
Ali’s  wrecked  life  the  story  of  Dick  Linforth 
and  the  road  whose  completion  has  come 
down  to  him  as  an  inheritance  from  his 


father  seems  somewhat  odorless,  although 
it  gives  the  title  to  the  volume. 

From  a literary  point  of  view  the  novel 
is  admirable.  All  the  characters  are  well 
drawn  and  the  interest  never  flags. 

Amt  C.  IJich. 

The  Boy  Otologist.  By  E.  J.  Houston, 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  320. 
Price,  $1.00.  Philadelphia:  Henry  Alte- 
mus  Company. 

This  work  possesses  a double  merit.  It 
is  a well-written  and  interesting  story  of 
boy  life  in  a Pennsylvania  school,  full  of 
incidents  yet  healthful  in  tone — just  such  a 
book  as  boys  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
yean  of  age  would  enjoy.  But  its  special 
virtue  is  found  in  the  vast  fund  of  interesting 
scientific  facts,  especially  relating  to  geology 
and  chemistry,  that  are  here  given  in  such 
a way  as  to  make  a lasting  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  young. 

The  author  is  a well-known  scientist 
and  a teacher  of  natural  philosophy  and 
physical  geography. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  earthquakes 
and  their  causes  is  of  special  interest  and 
value,  but  almost  every  discussion  con- 
tains popular  instruction  in  gedogy  and 
chemistry,  presented  in  a most  pleasing 
manner. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


rHE  RECENT  PANIC  AND  THE  PRES- 
ENT DEADLY  PERIL  TO  AMERI- 
CAN PROSPERITY:  The  special  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  is  called  to  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Cros- 
ier’s thoughtful  and  disquieting  contribution  which 
appears  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Crosier  is  the  author  of 
the  most  important  politico-economic  novel  of  the 
jmt^-The  Magnet,  a novel  which  gives  the  most 
graphic,  accurate  and  imaging  pen-picture  of  the 
criminal  rich,  the  great  master-gamblers  and 
exploiters  of  Wall  Street,  that  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented in  essay  or  fiction.  His  paper  in  this  issue 
of  Thx  Akkna  is  as  startling  in  its  revelations  as 
it  is  vital  in  character  and  should  arouse  every 
reader  to  an  active  effort  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
coosmnmation  of  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  that 
has  ever  threatened  not  only  toe  prosperity  of  the 


people  but  the  very  life  of  free  institutions — the 
plot  to  place  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic  in  the 
hands  at  the  money-mad  Wall-Street  gamblers. 

The  Life  and  Art  of  F.  Edwin  Elwell:  Our  illus- 
trated feature  this  month  constitutes  the  second 
paper  in  our  series  of  sketches  for  the  present  year 
which  are  devoted  to  American  men  of  art  and 


letters.  The  reproductions  of  photographs  of 
many  of  Mr.  Elwxu/b  fine  statues  will  prove  one 
of  the  most  interesting  art  features  in  the  maga- 
smes  of  the  month. 


Cooperation  in  Great  Britain:  There  is  a steadily 
growing  interest  throughout  America  in  genuine 
codpermiie  work,  in  if lie  of  the  fact  that  many 
cooperative  experiments  have  failed  because  of 
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the  visionary  and  impractical  character  of  men 
who  assumed  to  manage  them,  or  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  cooperative  spirit  among  the  master 
spirits.  But  in  spite  of  these  failures  on  the  one 
hand  and  discreditable  attempts  to  deceive  the 
people  by  pretended  cooperative  experiments, 
the  real  movement  toward  brotherhood  in  business 
is  steadily  advancing.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has 
the  advance  been  so  marked  or  the  results  so  satis- 
factory in  every  respect  as  in  Great  Britain,  and 
it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  to 
our  readers  a camully-pmared  paper  written  for 
The  Arena  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gray,  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Cooperative  Union  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Gray  is  the  master  spirit  or  directing  hand  in 
this  great  cooperative  movement  which  last  year 
disbursed  about  fifty-five  million  dollars  to  the 
coOperators  in  Great  Britain,  which  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  trusts,  monopolies  or  middlemen. 

Some  Religious  and  Philosophical  Discussions: 
In  the  essay  entitled  The  Christian  Science  Concept 
of  Deity  Mr.  George  H.  Moore,  a prominent 
member  of  the  Boston  Christian  Science  organiza- 
tion, gives  an  admirable  and  authoritative  pre- 
sentation of  the  beliefs  of  Christian  Scientists 
in  regard  to  Deity — a paper  written  in  a most 
admirable  spirit  and  maned  by  a degree  of  lucidity 
rarely  present  in  discussions  of  this  character.  In 
the  ^ Quiet  Hour”  we  have  considered  Emerson 
as  the  poet-philosopher,  taking  “The  Sphinx”  as 
an  illustration  of  how  this  master  thinker  presented 
the  great  problem  of  life,  veiled  in  allegory  and 
garbed  in  verse;  while  in  Science  and  the  Super- 
natural Mr.  Fehlandt  has  presented  with  great 
power  and  clearness  the  views  and  concepts  of  a 
large  number  of  the  bravest  and  most  thoughtful 
religious  scholars  of  our  time. 

Important  Political,  Social  and  Economic  Con- 
tributions: Besides  the  paper  contributed  to  this 
number  of  The  Arena  by  Mr.  Crozier,  this  issue 
contains  a number  of  other  contributions  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  of  present- 
day  problems  who  are  awake  to  the  serious  char- 
acter of  the  crisis  now  facing  the  American  people 


Probably  the  most  notable  of  these  contributions  is 
by  Mr.  George  Llewellyn  Rees,  entitled  Room 
vm  ae  a Reactionist,  in  which  the  author  dearly 
shows  the  reason  why  the  President  is  no  serious 
menace  to  the  plutocracy.  No  man  who  makes 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  institutions  and 
just  government  subsenrient  to  the  organization  or 
or  the  political  machine  of  his  party  can  lead  the 
nation  out  of  the  bondage  into  which  it  has  fallen 
through  the  mastership  or  the  political  boss. 

The  United  Stales  Trust  is  a deeply  thoughtful 
paper  by  an  army  man  and  contains  much  matter 
well  calculated  to  set  men  thinking.  While  in 
“The  Mirror  of  the  Present”  we  have  dealt  some- 
what at  length  with  Popular  Rule  or  StandardrOil 
Supremacy  and  also  the  present  attempt  of  the 
plutocratic  wreckers  to  destroy  the  Democratic 

party*  

Manufacturing-Works  High  School  for  Young 
Women:  The thoughtfulpaper by Whaiam Them, 
which  appeared  in  the  December  Arena,  is  com- 
plemented in  this  issue  by  a brief  paper  in  which 
the  author  outlines  a practical  plan  for  a manufac- 
turing-works high  school  for  young  women,  where 
girls  desiring  to  obtain  a higher  education  but  whose 
means  are  Emited,  would  be  able  to  do  so  under 
conditions  that  would  be  helpful,  and  wherein 
they  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent spirit  which  has  always  been  the  glory 
of  the  American  people. 


Sixty  Years*  Futile  Battle  of  Legislation  With 
Drink:  In  our  December  issue  we  published  a. 
striking  and  extended  paper  entitled  One  Hun - 
deed  Years * Battle  With  the  Poison  Trust,  proaied 
expressly  for  our  pages  by  Charleb  R.  Jones, 
chairman  of  the  Associated  Prohibition  Ptess. 
In  this  issue  we  present  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion in  a paper  prepared  for  The  Arena  by  the 
well-known  author  of  Looking  Forward  and  other 
economic  works,  Mr.  Philip  Rappapoht.  Mr. 
Rappapobt*8  conclusions  are  based  chiefly  upon 
data  furnished  by  late  census  reports,  and  many 
of  the  facts  given  are  of  a truly  startling  character. 
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“I V*  do  not  take  possession  of  our  idea*,  but  are  possessed  by  them; 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 

Where , like  gladiators , see  must  fight  for  them . — Heine. 
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THE  RESURRECTION  OF  GALVESTON. 


By  George  Wharton  James. 


Galveston  is  built  upon  the 

island  of  Galveston,  which  is 
about  thirty  miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
miles,  the  widest  part  being  five  miles 
and  the  narrowest  about  a mile  and  a 
half.  The  city  is  at  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  island  and  is  about  a mile 
and  a half  wide  and  four  miles  long, 
and  comprises,  in  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal grant,  a “league  and  labore.”  The 
league  comprises  4,444  acres  and  labore 
170  acres.  It  has  both  a Gulf  and  a 
Bay  front.  Being  thus  practically  sur- 
rounded by  salt  water  and  subject  to 
the  breezes  that  alternately  play  from 
the  Gulf  to  the  Bay  and  the  Bay  to  the 
Oulf,  a temperate  climate  is  produced 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  healthful- 
ness  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  population  of  Galveston  before 
the  storm  of  September,  1900,  was  from 
40,000  to  45,000.  In  that  storm  some 
0,000  people  lost  their  lives.  As  soon 
as  it  was  possible  for  many  of  those  who 
Bad  been  made  homeless  to  get  away,  a 
great  exodus  took  place.  In  a short 
time,  therefore,  the  population  was  re- 
duced to  from  20,000  to  25,000  people. 
The  present  population  is  from  35,000 
to  37,500,  and  steadily  increasing. 

387 


Owing  to  its  location  directly  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Galveston  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  do  a large  seaport  business, 
and  its  record  during  the  past  year 
shows  an  increase  little  less  than  mar- 
velous. It  ranks  second  among  United 
States  ports  in  the  value  of  foreign 
exports;  eighth  among  the  ocean  and 
gulf  ports  in  all  import  matters,  and 
thirteenth  among  customs  districts.  It 
holds  fourteenth  place  among  the  ports 
of  the  world  in  the  extent  of  its  foreign 
trade.  In  the  exportation  of  cotton  and 
cotton-seed  products  it  holds  first  place 
in  the  wrorld. 

Galveston’s  steamship  service  is  large 
and  constantly  increasing.  It  has  twrenty 
nine  lines  in  the  foreign  trade,  two  of 
which  are  newly  established.  It  has  six 
steamers  each  way  to  and  from  New 
York,  besides  all  the  chartered  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  Galveston  is 
a great  port  and  that  a large  portion  of  its 
interests  are  centered  around  the  wharves 
and  railway  sheds.  The  wharves  and 
docks  are  particularly  interesting. 

In  the  year  1890  the  United  States 
Government  commenced  building  two 
jetties  leading  from  the  bay  into  the  gulf; 
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the  one  on  the  north  being  five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  one  on  the  south  seven 
miles  in  length.  These  two  jetties, 
one  extending  seaward  from  Boliver 
Point,  and  the  other  from  Galveston 
Island,  were  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  velocity  of  the  tidal  flow  with  a view 
of  removing  the  sand  bars  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  jetties, 
aided  by  dredging,  have  accomplished 
the  desired  results,  and  there  is  now  a 
channel  depth  of  approximately  thirty 
feet,  thus  permitting  the  largest  vessels 
to  come  to  anchor  at  the  city’s  wharves. 

These  jetties  w7ere  severely  damaged 
by  the  storm  of  1900,  and  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  a million  and  a half  dollars  the 
government  has  reconstructed  them  and 
has  also  appropriated  and  is  now  expend- 
ing another  million  and  a half  in  widen- 
ing the  harbor  channel  to  a uniform 
wridth  of  1,200  feet  and  giving  it  a uni- 
form depth  of  thirty  feet. 


The  jetties  are  built  of  granite  with  a 
sandstone  core,  being  capped  with  gran- 
ite rocks  weighing  from  eight  to  eleven 
tons.  As  some  of  these  caps  were 
removed  in  the  storm,  none  of  the  new 
caps  are  less  than  from  ten  to  twelve  tons. 

In  order  to  protect  the  city  from 
further  inundation  from  any  extraordi- 
nary storm  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
citizens  of  the  county  of  Galveston  peti- 
tioned the  State  legislature  to  empower 
them  to  issue  bonds  to  build  a sea  wall 
that  would  effectually  bar  out  future 
floods.  The  United  States  Government 
was  also  asked  to  aid,  by  extending  the 
sea  wall  in  front  of  its  property.  Realiz- 
ing to  the  full  the  importance  of  Galves- 
ton as  her  greatest  seaport,  Texas  gave 
the  requisite  power,  and  the  United 
States  Government  also  undertook  to 
do  its  share  of  this  necessary  protective 
work. 

The  great  sea  wall  is  man’s  defiance 
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to  the  powers  of  nature.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  not  a tidal  wave, 
as  so  many  people  suppose,  that  destroyed 
Galveston.  It  was  a wave  piled  up  by 
the  force  of  a hurricane  that  swept  up 
from  the  gulf.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  harbor  side  of  the  island,  but  all 
along  the  ocean  side  and  on  that  front- 
age were  many  shanties  and  small  houses, 
many  of  them  lifted  by  short  piling  above 
normal  high-water  mark.  This  seldom 
reaches  above  four  or  five  feet  above 
mean  low  tide.  The  extreme  high  tide 
of  1875  was  9.5  feet,  and  of  1886  9 feet. 
When  the  flood  of  1900  came  it  was  15.7 
feet  above  mean  low  tide,  and  therefore 
swept  these  ocean-fronted  shanties  to 
destruction  and  passed  almost  completely 
over  the  whole  island.  The  sea  wall, 
to  meet  future  contingencies,  was  made 
17  feet  above  mean  gulf  level.  In  front 
of  the  concrete  wall  and  leading  up  to 
it  is  an  apron  of  granite  riffraff,  27  feet 


wide  and  from  three  to  six  feet  thick, 
resting  on  the  beach. 

Adjoining  the  wall,  which  is  four  and 
one-half  miles  long,  is  a boulevard  100 
feet  wide,  partitioned  as  follows.  Closest 
to  the  ocean  and  next  to  the  wall  is  a 
sixteen-feet  wide  concrete  sidewalk,  pro- 
tected by  a heavy  iron  railing  on  the  sea 
wall;  next  comes  the  paved  road,  54 
feet  wide,  followed  by  a parkway  30  feet 
wide.  The  ladies  of  the  city  have  under- 
taken to  plant  out  this  parkway  in  trees, 
flowers  and  grass  and  keep  it  in  good 
condition.  It  will  thus  make  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ocean  promenades  and 
driveways  in  the  United  States  and  afford 
incalculable  pleasure  to  countless  thou- 
sands. 

In  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to 
my  readers  how  a boulevard  100  feet 
wide  can  be  at  the  top  of  the  sea  wall,  it 
is  well  to  explain  in  advance  that  the 
level  of  the  island  behind  the  wall  is 
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being  raised  to  correspond  to  the  height 
of  the  wall  itself. 

The  wall  was  completed  two  years  ago. 
About  three  and  one-half  miles  of  it  were 
built  by  the  county  of  Galveston  at  a cost 
of  a million  and  a half  dollars,  and  the 
other  mile  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment at  a cost  of  about  three-quarters  of 
a million  dollars.  The  legislature  author- 
ized the  issuance  by  the  county  of  four 
per  cent,  bonds  for  the  needful  amount, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  subscribed  for  at 
par  by  the  citizens  of  Galveston  at  a time 
when  the  credit  of  the  city  and  county 
were  both  nil.  Before  the  sea  wall  was 
completed  the  bonds  were  being  bought 
in  all  the  markets  of  the  world  at  par. 

So  it  was  with  the  city  bonds.  Prior 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  city  govern- 
ment these  were  as  low  as  60  per  cent, 
and  65  per  cent.  They  are  now  being 
sold  at  a premium,  102  to  103  being  the 
lowest  prices. 


When  the  wall  was  completed  the  neces- 
sity for  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  the 
city  was  more  than  ever  apparent. 
With  keen  foresight  the  leaders,— banded 
together  as  the  Deep-Water  Committee — 
had  already  prepared  the  way  fully  and 
completely.  Section  68  of  the  new 
charter  of  1903  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  the  power  to 
appoint  a board  of  engineers,  and  they 
were  empowered  to  issue  five-per  cent, 
bonds  for  twro  million  dollars,  payable 
not  more  than  fifty  years  after  their  date, 
to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  used  and 
expended  for  raising  and  filling  the 
grades  of  the  city. 

When  this  question  of  raising  the  grade 
of  the  city  was  being  considered,  those 
who  were  giving  it  their  especial  attention 
soon  found  that  various  difficulties  of  a 
legal  nature  as  well  as  the  tremendous 
expense  and  great  inconvenience  it  would 
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he  to  the  people  of  the  city,  stood  in  their 
way.  The  constitution  of  the  state  pro- 
vides that  money  once  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  cannot  be  paid  out  except 
for  a special  appropriation  made  by  law 
and  the  legislature  has  no  authority  to 
make  an  appropiration  for  a longer  term 
than  two  years.  This  instrument  also 
prohibits  the  legislature  from  giving  or 
lending  the  credit  of  the  state  in  aid  of 
any  person,  corporation,  or  municipality, 
and  forbids  the  pledging  of  the  credit  of 
the  state  for  the  payment  of  the  liabilities 
of  any  individual,  municipality,  or 
other  corporations.  It  exercised  the  in- 
genuity of  the  legal  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  devise  a way  by  means  of 
which  these  wise  constitutional  provi- 
sions could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  the 
special  necessities  of  the  stricken  city. 

The  state  was  asked  to  donate  to  the 
city  of  Galveston  all  taxes  to  which  it 
was  entitled  from  the  County  of  Galves- 


ton, except  those  that  pertained  to  local 
needs,  such,  for  instance,  as  schools,  etc., 
.for  the  space  of  eighteen  years;  and- 
to  authorize  the  state  tax  collector  to  pay 
these  state  taxes  direct  to  the  city  treas- 
urer instead  of  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state. 

When  the  members  who  had  this  matter 
in  hand  suggested  it  to  the  committee, 
they  were  almost  laughed  to  scorn.  The 
largeness  of  the  request  seemed  to  be  its 
own  condemnation,  but  Colonel  Walter 
Gresham,  who  has  been  foremost  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Galveston,  and  his  coadju- 
tors were  fully  awrare  of  the  fact  that 
large  expectations  often  generate  large 
responses. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  the 
committee  room,  which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers told  to  me,  which  illustrates  how, 
even  among  these,  the  battle  for  this 
large  improvement  had  to  be  fought. 
There  wrere  nine  members  present  when 
the  thing  wras  finally  decided,  and  one  of 
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those  who  opposed  it  was  one  of  the  most 
forward  and  progressive  men  of  the  city, 
Colonel  W.  L.  Moody.  His  opposition 
was  based  upon  the  ground  that  it  seemed 
unreasonable  to  ask  for  so  large  a thing 
from  the  politicians  of  the  whole  state. 
At  last.  Colonel  Gresham  turned  to  him 
and  said,  “ But  even  you,  Colonel  Moody, 
have  often  said  that  you  could  always 
get  what  you  wanted  by  persistent  asking 
for  it.”  With  dignified  language,  but 
in  most  determined  manner,  Colonel 
Moody  denied  that  he  had  ever  made 
such  a remark.  Again  Mr.  Gresham 
insisted  that  he  felt  sure  he  had  heard 
that  sentiment  fall  from  Colonel  Moody’s 
lips  many  times.  Again  Colonel  Moody 
denied  that  the  words  were  ever  used 
by  him,  and  for  some  four  or  five  min- 
utes the  two  gentlemen,  in  the  most 
courteous  and  positive  way  argued  that 
the  other  was  mistaken,  until  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  began  to 
feel  a little  uncomfortable.  At  length, 
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in  desperation,  Mr.  Gresham  asked  r 
“Well,  Colonel  Moody,  what  was  it 
that  you  did  say  ?”  Without  the  shadow 
of  a smile,  but  with  a twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  that  at  once  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  pertinacity  he  pointed  to  Colonel 
Gresham  and  sententiously  exclaimed : 
“I  have  never  said  that  I got  what  I 
asked  for,  but  that  you  always  got  what 
you  asked  for.” 

With  this  large  faith,  Colonel  Gresham 
and  Mr.  Clarence  Ousley  went  to  the 
legislature  and  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
citizens  of  Galveston,  their  request  was 
generously  granted. 

This  was  a gift  from  the  people  of 
Texas  to  the  stricken  city,  estimated  to- 
be  worth  fully  two  million  dollars, 
for,  as  the  taxable  values  of  the  county 
increase,  the  amount  remitted  will  cor- 
respondingly increase.  The  act  of  the 
legislature  also  provided  for  the  bonding 
of  this  gift  by  the  city  in  the  sum  of 
two  million  dollars.  This  was  done  and 
contracts  called  for  to  grade  the  city  to 
the  required  level.  The  contractors  were 
asked  to  take  half  their  pay  in  cash  and 
half  in  the  city  bonds,  and  such  was 
their  confidence  in  the  men  who  are  now 
directing  the  city’s  finances,  that  they 
agreed  to  do  this.  The  taxes  thus 
remitted  amounted  to  about  $85,000  in 
1906.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bonds,, 
while  issued  by  the  city,  are  practically 
guaranteed  by  the  state. 

Colonel  Gresham  is  one  of  those  far- 
seeing  men  whose  presence  in  a commun- 
ity is  a constant  inspiration  to  those  cit- 
izens who  can  never  see  beyond  their  own 
immediate  profit.  As  early  as  1887  he 
began  to  plan  large  things  for  the  city’s 
future.  When  he  advocated  the  deep- 
ening of  the  harbor  to  30  feet  he  stood 
almost  alone,  and  the  most  sanguine  of 
Galveston’s  citizens  begged  him  only  to 
ask  for  18  feet.  Yet  his  large  claims 
are  now  fully  justified  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  now  contemplating 
the  extension  of  the  jetties  far  enough 
to  obtain  a uniform  depth  in  the  harbor 
of  35  feet  at  mean  low  tide. 
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When  the  Grade-Raising  Board  first 
began  operations,  some  of  the  people 
would  not  understand  or  believe  what 
was  going  on.  They  refused  to  raise 
their  houses  and  were  somewhat  discon- 
certed and  horrified  to  find  the  wet  sand 
being  poured  around  them.  It  did  not 
take  them  long  to  realize  that  the  board 
“meant  business,”  and  after  that  first 
experience  no  one  has  given  any 
trouble. 

In  filling  in  so  as  to  raise  the  grades 
it  can  well  be  seen  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  gardens,  trees  and  lawns  of  the  city 
were  destroyed,  as  well  as  all  the  shade 
trees  that  had  been  planted  along  the 
streets.  Galveston  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  palms,  oleanders,  magnolias  and 
other  semi-tropical  trees,  and  to  destroy 
them  has  been  a great  grief  to  all  con- 
cerned. But  it  was  one  of  the  lesser 
evils  that  had  to  be  as  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  as  possible  in  order  to  protect 


against  the  greater  evil,  and  time  will 
cooperate  with  the  earnest  endeavors  of 
the  people  and  soon  restore  the  beauty 
that  has  been  destroyed.  Nay,  it  will 
be  enhanced  and  increased  by  the  mate- 
rial improvements  that  are  now  so 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 

While  the  grade  was  being  raised  the 
city  authorities  took  the  opportunity  to 
improve  and  enlarge  the  sewerage  sys- 
tem, and  now,  as  the  large  extent  of  the 
former  has  been  finished,  the  city  rejoices 
in  a perfect  and  sanitary  sewerage, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  grad- 
ing is  done,  will  be  as  thorough  and  com- 
plete as  that  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the 
country. 

Another  great  improvement  is  now 
about  to  be  begun.  The  various  railways 
that  enter  Galveston  all  converge  to  Vir- 
ginia Point  on  the  mainland,  and  then 
across  the  bay  on  trestles.  The  legis- 
lature has  already  passed  a bill  author- 
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izing  the  county  of  Galveston  to  issue 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  a magnifi- 
cent causeway,  140  feet  wide,  to  take 
the  place  of  this  railway  trestle.  It 
will  probably  have  a concrete  base  with  a 
superstructure  of  granite,  and  will  not 
only  allow  a proper  space  for  the  tracks 
of  all  the  railways,  but  will  make  a fine 
boulevard  for  riding,  driving  or  auto- 
mobiling.  The  railways  will  be  required 
to  do  their  share  of  the  work,  and  they 
have  all  expressed  themselves  as  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  project.  A certain  width 
of  this  will  be  set  aside  as  parking, 
where  grass,  trees  and  flowers  will  be 
planted.  It  will  thus  afford  a solid  and 
beautiful  avenue  leading  from  the  islands 
to  the  mainland. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1907,  the  State 
Legislature  passed  an  act  validating  a 
conveyance  from  the  city  of  Galveston, 
vesting  the  title  to  1,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States  Government  for  a naval 


reserve  station.  This  action  was  required 
by  Congress  before  it  would  authorize  the 
spending  of  more  Federal  money  on  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  harbor 
channel. 

The  United  States  Government  has 
three  forts  at  Galveston.  Fort  San 
Jacinto,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island,  has 
700  acres  of  land  connected  with  it.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
build  a sea  wall  from  the  western  jetty 
around  in  front  of  the  fort  to  the  south, 
and  then  to  the  western  limit  of  the 
property.  The  enclosed  area  will  then 
be  raised  to  the  same  level  as  the  city  and 
fully  improved, — planted  with  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers  and  grass.  This  has 
already  been  done  at  Fort  Crockett  at 
the  western  limit  of  the  city. 

When  this  plan  is  carried  out  it  will 
leave  a space  of  three-quarters  of  a mile 
between  the  government  sea  wall  and 
that  of  the  city.  Some  1,700  acres  is 
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included  in  this  area.  Colonel  Gresham 
is  working  on  a plan  to  have  the  govern- 
ment sea  wall  extended  to  the  city  wall 
fill  up  the  space  to  the  city  level  and  con- 
vert the  whole  into  a magnificent  park, 
700  acres  of  it  to  be  used  as  a military 
park  and  reservation,  and  the  other  1,000 
acres  by  the  city. 

The  city  is  provided  with  water  from 
thirty  artesian  wells,  which  are  located 
on  die  mainland,  some  eighteen  miles 
away.  Each  of  these  wells  is  from  600 
to  800  feet  deep  and  the  water  is  brought 
through  30-inch  pipes,  which  pass  for 
two  miles  under  Galveston  Bay  to  large 
and  adequate  reservoirs  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  The  water  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  there  is  more  than  enough 
at  the  present  time  for  a population  of 
five  times  the  present  number.  The 
city  also  owns  in  the  artesian  belt  a large 
amount  more  of  water-bearing  land, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 


making  water  provision  for  a population 
of  a quarter  of  a million. 

In  general  appearance  the  island  on 
which  Galveston  is  built  reminds  one  of 
Manhattan  Island.  But  the  City  of 
New  York  is  built  north  and  south, 
the  island  lying  that  way,  while  Galveston 
island  lies  broadside  to  the  Gulf,  and 
the  city  is  built,  therefore,  east  to  west. 

Should  the  population  increase,  as  it 
is  perfectly  possible  it  may,  until  Gal- 
veston becomes  the  main  seaport  of  the 
Southwest,  the  island  will  become  as 
crowded  as  is  Manhattan.  Then  the 
Bolivar  peninsula  on  the  east  side  of 
the  harbor  entrance  will  be  invaded,  and 
the  mainland  to  the  north  of  the  island, 
which  latter,  as  I have  elsewhere  stated, 
is  soon  to  be  connected  with  the  island 
by  the  elaborate  140-feet  wide  concrete 
and  granite  causeway. 

The  city  is  therefore  surrounded  on 
three  sides  (and  should  it  ultimately 
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cover  the  western  part  of  the  island,  on 
four  sides)  with  salt  water  in  constant 
motion  with  the  tides,  thus  providing  a 
perfect  drainage  and  also  an  abundance 
of  deep  sea  fish.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  water  materially  affects  the 
temperature  of  the  city,  and  aids  in 
keeping  it  uniform.  In  1906  the  highest 
temperature  in  October  was  77  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  lowest  65  degrees. 
In  November  the  highest  was  74  degrees, 
the  lowest  60  degrees.  In  December 
the  highest  was  73  degrees,  the  lowest 
54  degrees.  The  value  of  this  nearly 
uniform  temperature  as  a health  asset 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  of  facts  it 
will  be  seen  that  Galveston  has  been 
concerned  during  the  past  fewr  years  in 
the  making  of  needed  material  improve- 
ments that  were  essential  for  the  safety, 
health,  prosperity  and  general  well-being 
of  the  city.  Advantage  has  been  taken, 


where  possible,  of  opportunities  for  its 
beautification,  as  on  the  sea-wall  esplan- 
ade. But  in  the  line  of  parks  Galveston 
has  not  yet  had  time  or  opportunity  to 
give  such  matters  much  consideration. 
She  has  three  small  parks,  but  they  are 
not  improved  and  are  practically  ignored. 

Now  that  her  city  government  has 
placed  her  financially  in  a good  condi- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  parks,  boulevards  and 
the  improvement  of  all  public  grounds 
and  school  yards  will  be  taken  in  hand 
with  the  same  vigor,  good  sense  and 
thoroughness  that  have  characterized 
her  recent  actions.  This  feature,  the 
esthetic  and  artistic,  is  the  only  one  in 
which  Galveston  is  now  deficient.  In 
the  essential  and  primary  work  of  safe- 
guarding the  city  from  future  tides,  in 
raising  the  level,  in  providing  adequate 
sewerage  and  water  systems,  and  all 
such  things,  it  was  right  that  all  second- 
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ary  matters  be  ignored.  But  now  that 
these  are  satisfactorily  accomplished  or 
well  under  way,  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  beauty  of  the  city  be  considered. 
A thoughtful  survey  of  the  situation 
now,  a proper  grasping  of  her  growth 
and  future  needs,  and  a large  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  park  and  similar 
improvements,  can  be  outlined  at  a com- 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 

paratively  trivial  cost,  which,  in  a couple 
of  generations  will  have  more  than 
quadrupled  their  cost  and  have  provided 
for  all  time  the  breathing  and  beauty 
spots  without  which  no  wrell-ordered  city 
can  properly  exist. 

George  Wharton  James. 

Pasadena , California. 
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By  Saint  Nihal  Sing. 

CURRENT  literature  regarding  to-  raent  at  present  prevailing  in  Hindostan 
day  in  India  paints  a gloomy  presages  a period  of  construction  and 
picture  of  the  country  and  its  people,  well-being; 

Press  dispatches  and  feature  articles  II:  That  India  is  rapidly  awakening 
dwell  on  the  fearful  poverty  of  the  teem-  to  a full  sense  of  its  opportunities  and 
ing  millions  in  Hindostan,  who  suffer  responsibilities,  and  there  is  palpable 
from  perpetual  famine,  and  describe  the  and  irrefutable  evidence  that  the  people 
educated  community  as  seething  with  of  Hindostan  are  aggressively  engaged 
political  agitation  and  ferment,  leaving  in  remodeling  themselves  and  their  meth- 
a strong,  subconscious  effect  upon  the  ods  according  to  the  most  modern  and 
readers  mind  that  the  land  is  in  a approved  patterns;  and  that,  the  uplift 
chaotic  state — going  backward,  at  least  in  the  Indian  Empire  is  not  confined  to  a 
not  forward . single  department  of  life  nor  to  any  one 

Of  the  present  affairs  in  India  about  of  the  numerous  congeries  of  races  and 
all  that  is  known  in  America  is  that  the  castes  that  constitute  the  300,000,000 
educated  people  of  Hindostan  are  seem-  inhabitants  of  the  country;  but  that  the 
ingly  satisfied  with  merely  carrying  on  yeast  of  evolution  is  at  work  everywhere 
wordy  warfare  over  political  questions  and  is  leavening  all  things  and  all  classes, 
and  concerning  themselves  with  arraign-  On  account  of  limited  space  only  the 
ing  the  British  administrators  of  Hindos-  briefest  outlines  can  be  presented  to  the 
tan  for  inaugurating  a reign  of  Czarist  reader;  but  enough  evidence  can  be 
terrorism  in  the  country.  The  impres-  brought  to  bear  on  the  contentions  to 
sion  is  deepening  in  the  minds  of  Ameri-  prove  that  all  influences  are  combining 
can  people  wrho  take  interest  in  the  march  to  raise  the  country  from  a slough  of 
of  world  events  that  the  disaffection  of  the  despondency  and  degeneracy  and  head 
intelligent  classes  of  India  from  the  it  toward  progress  and  modernization. 
English  Government  necessarily  involves  In  order  to  answer  the  first  issue,  the 
volcanic  conditions  in  the  country  and  political  grievancces  which  are  agitating 
an  ignominious  fate  for  the  nation,  as  a the  minds  of  educated  Hindostanees, 
natural  sequence.  should  be  examined.  These  may  be 

In  the  paper,  “ Unrest  in  India,  Its  succinctly  stated  in  the  w’ords  of  certain 
Genesis  and  Trend,  as  an  Expatriated  resolutions  passed  by  the  Indian  National 
East  Indian  Sees  It,”*  the  attempt  was  Congress  in  its  Calcutta  session  of  1906. 
made  to  show’  that  Hindostan  is  in  no  This  body,  which  meets  once  a year, 
clanger  of  once  again  being  steeped  in  is  composed  of  the  cream  of  educated 
the  Cimmerian  darkness  of  the  Middle  East  Indians  of  all  classes,  creeds. 
Ages  and  becoming  a prey  to  anarchy  castes  and  learned  professions,  is  the 
and  lawlessness.  pseudo-congress  of  India — an  Assembly 

In  the  present  article  the  writer  sub-  of  Protest.  These  resolutions,  selected 
mits  a brief  of  uplift  and  optimism,  from  its  sessions  of  the  year  before  last, 
He  raises  the  contentions:  are  cited  because  during  the  last  session 

^I:j  That,  the  so-called  political  fer-  of  the  Congress,  convened  during  the 
♦Sec  The  Arena^cm*  December,  1907.  last  week  of  the  year  1907,  they  formed 
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the  vortex  of  a cyclonic  discussion 
amongst  its  members  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  asselnbly,  which  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a century  had  held  its 
annual  meetings  without  any  serious 
dissension,  had  to  be  adjourned  sine 
die . In  order  to  be  explicit,  it  should 
be  stated  that  almost  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  delegates  sent  to  the  1907  session  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  were  so 
vitally  interested  and  so  enthusiastically 
in  favor  of  the  resolutions  in  question 
that  the  rest  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  had  to  consent  to  the  status 
quo  of  the  last  Congress  either  by  reaffirm- 
ing them  or  by  dissolving  the  body. 
These  resolutions,  therefore,  are  toler- 
ably correct  indices  of  the  political 
demands  of  the  natives  of  India  which 
are  exercising  their  minds.  The  seventh 
resolution  read  in  part: 

“That,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  this  country  have  little  or 
no  voice  in  the  Administration  and  that 
their  representations  to  the  government 
do  not  receive  due  consideration,  this 
Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  boy- 
cott movement  inaugurated  in  Bengal 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  partition 
of  tne  Province  was  and  is  legitimate.” 

At  the  same  session  tne  Indian  National 
Congress  passed  another  resolution: 

“That,  in  tne  opinion  of  tnis  Congress, 
the  time  has  arrived  for  people  all  over 
the  country  earnestly  to  take  up  the 
question  of  national  education  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  organize  a system  of 
education — literary,  scientific  and  tech- 
nical— suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  country,  or  national  lines  and  under 
national  control.” 

This  resolution  was  formed  as  the 
Congress’s  repeated  protests  “against 
the  policy  of  government  in  respect  of 
high  and  secondary  education  as  being 
one  of  officializing  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  universities  and  restricting  the 
spread  of  education”  were  not  heeded. 
The  Congress  had  recommended  “that 
government  should  take  immediate  steps 
for  (1)  making  primary  education  free 


and  gradually  compulsory  all  over  the 
country,  (2)  assigning  larger  sums  of 
money  to  secondary  education,  special 
encouragement  being  given  where  neces- 
sary to  the  education  of  the  backward 
classes,  (3)  making  the  existing  universi- 
ties more  free  from  official  control  and 
providing  them  with  sufficient  men  to 
take  up  the  work  of  teaching,  (4)  making 
adequate  provision  for  technical  educa- 
tion in  the  different  Provinces  having 
regard  to  local  requirements”;  and  since 
the  alien  government  paid  no  attention 
to  these  petitions  the  more  than  a thou- 
sand representatives  of  the  East  Indian 
people  avowed  their  intention  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  system  of  national 
education  for  the  rising  generation  in 
India. 

Somewhat  along  these  lines  another 
resolution  was  introduced.  This  had 
for  its  object  the  vitalizing  of  Indian, 
industries  and  giving  them  a new  impetus 
Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  home 
industries  and  entreat  and  counsel  the 
people  to  use  India-made  goods . It 
was  inaugurated  with  a view  to  uphold 
the  Swadeshi  movement — which  may 
roughly  be  translated  as  the  movement 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  India-made  goods 
— and  was  worded : 

“This  Congress  accords  its  most  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Swadeshi  movement 
and  calls  upon  the  people  of  the  country 
to  labor  to  promote  its  success  by  making 
earnest  and  sustained  efforts  to  promote 
the  growth  of  indigenous  industries, 
and  encourage  the  consumption  of  indig- 
enous articles  by  giving  them  preference 
over  imported  commodities.” 

These  resolutions  were  capped  by  the 
following : 

“That  this  Congress  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  system  of  government  in  the 
self-governing  British  colonies  should 
be  extended  to  India.” 

This  political  platform  may  lead  to 
dissension  in  the  East-Indian  camp,  but 
such  division  of  opinion  is  an  “evidence 
of  life  and  pluck,”  and,  as  an  experienced 
pro-Indian  English  statesman  naively 
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remarks,  “is  better  than  the  old  dead 
level  of  cowardice  and  stagnation."  The 
political  agitation  of  the  people  of  India 
reduces  itself  to  this: 

That  the  Government  of  India  should 
not  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  people;  that  the  berths  in  the 
Government  should  not  be  treated  by 
Britishers  as  their  preserves;  that  the 
foreigners  should  not  be  permitted  to 
exploit  the  country  as  a market  for  the 
products  of  British  mills  and  factories; 
legislation  and  the  educational  system 
operated  with  a view  to  throttling  the 
Indian  industries  and  keeping  the  Hin- 
dostanees  ignorant  of  modem  methods 
employed  in  farming  and  manufacturing 
industries ; that  the  emasculation  of 
East-Indians  accomplished  by  means  of 
depriving  them  of  the  privilege  of  carry- 
ing arms  and  not  permitting  them  to 
shoulder  the  responsibilities  of  their 
city,  provincial  and  federal  governments, 
be  immediately  stopped  and  in  its  stead 
India  be  strictly  governed  by  and  for  the 
people . 

The  educated  Indians  have  been  carry- 
ing on  a campaign  in  this  direction  for 
at  least  a quarter  of  a century.  Their 
agitation,  however,  has  taken  merely  the 
form  of  supplicating  the  British  Bureau- 
crats whose  policy  and  administration 
they  criticized.  The  educated  classes 
of  India  have  been  imploring  an  alien 
people  whose  rule  was  established  in 
Hindostan  by  a company  of  commercial 
men  and  has  been  consistently  carried 
on  with  a view  to  affording  a profitable 
market  for  their  own  manufacturers  and 
capitalists,  to  voluntarily  renounce  what 
they  have  come  to  regard  as  their  loaves 
and  fishes.  The  East-Indian  political 
agitator  has  failed  to  realize  that  the 
interests  of  the  Englishman  and  himself 
are  at  variance.  The  agitation  of  a 
quarter  of  a century,  therefore,  has 
proved  a total  failure. 

Despite  the  protests  of  the  East-Indian 
educated  men,  $100,000,000  annually 
go  to  England,  outwardly  to  pay  salaries, 
pensions  et  al , but  virtually  as  a tribute 


from  the  East-Indian  subjects  to  the 
British  ruler.  Regardless  of  the  prayers 
and  even  of  the  protests  of  the  native 
East  Indians,  the  administrative  posts 
carrying  princely  salaries  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  Englishman;  out 
of  900  of  the  highest  governmental  posts 
in  the  land,  900  being  at  present  held 
by  aliens  and  only  60  by  natives  of  the 
country.  In  spite  of  the  supplications 
of  the  natives,  four-fifths  of  the  villages 
in  India  continue  without  a schoolhouse; 
145  out  of  146  women,  and  90  out  of  100 
men  are  illiterate,  and  there  is  practically 
no  provision  made  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  up-to-date  methods  of  scientific 
agriculture  and  industries.  Of  the  95,- 
000,000  pounds  yearly  collected  in  rev- 
enues from  the  taxpayers  of  India,  more 
than  one-fourth  is  spent  on  the  army, 
merely  6,000,000  pounds  being  appro- 
priated for  education. 

This  unavailing  struggle  for  “India 
for  the  East  Indians"  is  responsible  for 
alienating  the  people  of  Hindostan  from 
British  rule.  Daily  the  breach  is  widen- 
ing. As  a natural  consequence  the 
natives  of  the  land,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  some- 
thing more  than  mere  duelling  with 
words  or  supplicating  the  English  admin- 
istration in  India  or  England  is  required. 

East  Indians  have  not  succeeded  in 
their  quest  for  a liberal  government. 
In  fact,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
campaign  for  popular  administration, 
the  British  bureaucracy  in  charge  of 
Indian  affairs  has  become  more  auto- 
cratic and  imperious. 

The  struggle,  however,  has  not  proved 
abortive.  On  the  contrary,  their  very 
failure  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating 
the  pride  of  the  people  and  inciting 
them  to  do  constructive  work  along 
national  lines.  It  has  quickened  the 
land  of  the  Hindoos  with  a new  con- 
sciousness and  paved  the  way  for  future 
prosperity  and  ultimate  political  and 
economic  liberty. 

What  this  new  awakening  is  can  best 
be  described  by  means  of  an  Indian 
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fable  told  of  two  cats  who  fought  over  a 
piece  of  bread.  Each  wanted  the  whole 
loaf  and  nearly  killed  the  other  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  it.  A monkey  appeared 
on  the  scene.  His  Christian  spirit,  unable 
to  brook  the  sad  struggle  going  on  between 
the  cats,  he  suggested  that  he  would 
amicably  and  justly  settle  the  feud. 
The  monkey  procured  a pair  of  balances 
and,  intent  upon  doing  justice  to  the 
cats,  divided  the  bread  into  two  pieces 
and  put  one  in  each  scale.  Finding  the 
division  was  unequal,  he  bit  off  a piece 
of  bread  from  the  larger  portion  and  let 
it  slide  down  his  throat,  attributing  the 
misappropriation  of  that  piece  to  a mere 
accident.  The  monkey  kept  up  the 
hypocracy  of  dividing  and  redividing  the 
bread  until  none  was  left  and  the  dis- 
illusioned cats  disappeared  having  learned 
a valuable  lesson  at  the  expense  of 
losing  the  entire  loaf  of  bread. 

The  unsuccessful  fight  for  political 
freedom  is  making  the  Hindostanees 
remark  to  themselves  that  the  conduct 
of  the  English  in  India  in  every  particu- 
lar is  the  same  as  that  of  the  monkey  in 
the  above  fable.  The  Englishman  found 
the  East  Indians  warring  amongst  them- 
selves. He  evinced  the  desire  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  discoid  between  the  fighting 
factions.  He  promised  to  manage  their 
estates  until  they  reached  the  age  when 
they  would  have  sense  enough  to  attend 
to  their  own  affairs.  He  showed  great 
concern  to  educate  his  wards  and  pro- 
tect them  from  evil  influences.  He 
undertook  to  husband  their  resources 
and  employ  them  judiciously  so  that  the 
estate  might  grow  more  valuable.  He 
contracted  to  protect  their  property  from 
internal  as  well  as  external  attack.  He 
promised  to  train  his  wards  to  a sense  of 
responsibility.  All  this  he  piously  under- 
took to  do  because  his  Christian  spirit 
would  not  let  him  rest  if  he  neglected  to 
look  after  the  insane  and  imbecile 
heathen  inhabitants  of  Hindostan.  It 
was  the  " white  man’s  burden”  he  volun- 
tarily shouldered,  the  duty  of  a Christian 
that  made  him  take  the  reins  of  India’s 


government  into  his  own  hands.  Hie 
East  Indian  was  losing  his  manhood 
through  internecine  lawlessness  and  his 
property  was  going  to  waste  through 
lack  of  judgment.  Swayed  by  religious 
fervor  he  declared  war  upon  those  who 
were  fighting,  forced  them  to  desist  and 
began  their  reorganization  on  a saner, 
sounder  plan,  without  any  consideration 
— except  the  sweet  consciousness  that 
pervades  the  soul  when  a man  sdfllessly 
ministers  to  the  helpless  without  receiving 
any  return  for  his  good  deeds. 

With  child-like  credulity  East  Indians 
took  * these  professions  for  principles 
which  were  to  underlie  the  policy  and 
actions  of  the  British  administration  of 
India.  Had  the  Englishman  fulfilled 
some  of  his  promises  the  Hindostanees 
would  have  continued  to  believe  in  his 
altruistic  motives;  but  his  tardiness 
in  meeting  his  liabilities  is  making  the 
natives  of  the  land  believe  that  the  British 
promises  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity 
held  out  to  the  East  Indians,  always  have 
been  like  the  horizon — the  nearer  you 
approach  the  farther  they  recede. 

As  a direct  result  of  the  political  agita- 
tion the  natives  have  commenced  to 
realize  that  they  do  not  wish  a “good” 
government  conducted  by  an  alien  people; 
but  a government  of  their  own,  even  if  it 
is  corrupt  and  weak. 

Not  long  ago  when  an  English  high 
official  landed  in  Bombay,  the  syco- 
phancy of  the  people  of  Hindostan 
expressed  itself  in  an  inscription  which 
was  worked  into  a floral  arch,  and  read : 
" God  deliver  us  from  the  rule  of  our  own 
countrymen.” 

Within  ten  years  the  sentiment  has 
become  so  metamorphosed  that  not  long 
ago  India’s  Grand  Old  Man,  Dadabhai 
Naoroji,  a citizen  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, remarked : “ Patriotism  means 

making  an  end  of  foreign  rule.” 

It  will  be  hard  for  the  American  reader 
to  realize  how  colossal  this  transition  is. 
Through  this  mental  transformation  the 
very  shackles  that  have  kept  Hindostan 
from}  progress  and  prosperity  are  now 
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to  be  utilized  to  build  a ladder  that  will 
lead  to  future  well-being. 

The  attitude  of  independence  assumed 
erf  late  by  the  native  East  Indian  is  not 
merely  of  a negative  character.  It  is  not 
only  proving  an  incentive  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  alien  ruler;  to  distrust 
him;  to  cease  to  help  him;  to  desist 
from  looking  up  to  him  for  advice,  guid- 
ance and  assistance;  but  it  is  positive — 
it  is  aggressive — it  attempts  to  checkmate 
him.  The  surge  of  the  new  spirit  is 
directed  toward  construction — toward  ag- 
gressive construction. 

The  flood,  moreover,  is  not  heading 
toward  a single  point  Its  waters  have 
divided  themselves  into  many  channels, 
draining  the  manifold  departments  of 
life,  then  collecting  into  one  powerful 
stream:  “India  for  the  East  Indians.” 

Urged  by  this  spirit  East  Indian  young 
men  are  no  longer  contenting  themselves 
with  ill-paid  berths  in  the  government 
service;  but  they  are  endeavoring  to 
industrially  regenerate  their  country. 
Already  the  exodus  of  East  Indian  stu- 
dents has  commenced  to  foreign  lands 
such  as  Japan,  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, France  and  England.  Of  recent 
years  fewer  East  Indian  students  go  to 
England  for  qualifying  themselves  as 
barristers  or  civil  servants  than  went  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  Instead  the  young 
men  of  Hindostan  are  going  to  Japan 
and  America  with  a view  to  learning 
farming  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  returning  to  their  native  land  to  give 
a fresh  impetus  to  agriculture  and 
trades. 

India  has  sent  to  foreign  countries  the 
cream  of  its  young  men.  Intelligent, 
hardy  and  self-sacrificing,  these  students 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  learn  the 
theoretical  and  practical  details  of  trades 
and  professions.  They  come  from  all 
provinces  of  India  and  represent  all 
creeds,  religions  and  races.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  they  are  not  going 
into  merely  one  or  two  lines  of  trade,  but 
are  engaged  in  qualifying  themselves 
for  following  various  callings.  In  the 


middle  of  1906,  when  the  writer  was  in 
Japan,  he  made  a careful  survey  of  the 
trades  that  East-Indian  young  men  were 
learning  in  the  Mikado’s  empire.  The 
result  of  his  inquiries  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Pencil-making,  11;  tanning,  7;  weav- 
ing and  spinning,  7;  soap-making,  4; 
knitting,  4; applied  chemistry,  4;  matches- 
making,  4;  tin-work,  8;  horn-work,  2; 
condensing  milk,  2;  artificial  flower- 
making, 2;  glass-making,  2;  ceramics,  2; 
button-making,  2;  agriculture,  2;  seri- 
culture, 2 ; pharmacy,  2;  paper-making, 
2 ; mechanical  engineering,  2;  electrical 
engineering,  2;  mining,  2;  lacquering 
and  painting,  2;  acid  and  alkali-making, 
1;  total,  74. 

From  more  recent  investigations  it  has 
been  learned  that  the  number  of  students 
in  Japan  has  considerably  been  aug- 
mented and  the  young  men  are  learning 
a large  number  of  trades. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  amongst  the 
Indian  students  in  Japan  there  is  not  one 
in  receipt  of  a government  of  India 
scholarship.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
students  are  supported  by  public  or 
private  stipends;  the  rest  depend  upon 
remittances  from  parents  or  guardians. 

In  America  the  number  of  Hindoo 
students  is  estimated  variously  between 
200  and  500.  The  influx  is  daily  grow- 
ing in  volume  and  before  long  it  is 
expected  that  almost  every  technological 
and  agricultural  institute  in  this  country 
will  have  a small  quota  of  East-Indian 
students.  Hindoo  young  men  go  to 
Japan  through  reasons  of  economy  and 
also  because  they  realize  the  Pan-Asiatic 
sentiments  of  the  Japanese;  but  in  the 
Mikado’s  Empire  they  find  that  their 
knowledge  of  English,  with  which  usually 
they  are  fully  equipped,  is  practically  of 
no  avail  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  earn  their  living  while  pursuing  their 
studies.  For  this  reason  America  will 
be  the  future  mecca  of  the  East-Indian 
student.  Here  he  can  manage  to  pay 
his  way. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  men 
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will  wield  an  enormous  influence  on  the 
regeneration  of  India  when  they  return 
home.  Representatives  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  the  professions  they  are 
learning  are  varied  and  numerous.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  that  they  will  exercise 
a potent  influence  on  the  industries  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  when  they 
return  with  excellent  theoretical  and 
practical  technical  knowledge. 

The  greatest  advantage  from  a con- 
structive viewpoint  which  is  destined  to 
accrue  to  India  from  these  young  men 
is  that  foreign  education  and  travel 
have  tended  toward  diminishing  the 
caste  and  racial  distinctions  which  so 
for  have  proved  the  bane  of  India. 
These  young  men,  though  still  profess- 
ing the  religious  beliefs  of  their  ancestors, 
overcome  their  denominational  exclu- 
siveness and  intolerance.  In  Japan,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  they 
do  not  live  in  small  groups  according  to 
their  religions,  castes  or  provinces.  So 
for  as  they  are  concerned,  caste  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  them.  The  Indian  stu- 
dents, on  their  return  to  India,  therefore 
will  not  only  be  the  means  of  putting 
new  life  into  the  decadent  Indian  manu- 
factures and  industries  and  opening  up 
new  trades  and  crafts;  but  by  living 
down  caste  and  racial  prejudices  they 
will  help  to  unify  the  incoherent  masses 
of  India  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the 
regeneration  and  progress  of  the  country. 

Realizing  that  but  a few  men  could  be 
sent  to  foreign  countries  for  education 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  have 
to  be  educated  at  home,  the  leaders  of 
India  are  doing  their  best  to  make  pro- 
vision for  a sensible  and  patriotic  form 
of  education.  Recognizing  the  woeful 
lack  of  educational  facilities  for  the 
masses  and  the  frightful  ignorance  of  the 
agriculturists,  many  native  states  have 
already  provided  adequate  instructors 
and  schools  to  impart  free  primary  edu- 
cation to  their  wards.  Feeding  that  the 
educational  facilities  for  the  masses  and 
educational  system  administered  by  the 
English  people  in  India  has  failed  to 


provide  technical,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial education,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  supply  this  lack  in  British  India. 
The  Bengal  National  College  and  School, 
established  in  August,  1907,  by  the 
national  council  of  education,  to  men- 
tion an  instance,  is  a product  of  this  new 
spirit.  This  institution,  with  which  many 
national  schools  are  affiliated,  has  been 
designed,  inaugurated  and  managed  solely 
by  the  natives  of  Bengal,  and  is  being 
run  on  national  lines.  The  teachers  are 
all  prominent  educated  Bengalees  who 
are  working  merely  for  their  living 
expenses.  Most  of  the  professors  reside 
on  the  college  campus  and  thus,  through 
intimate  association,  are  exercising  a 
vital  influence  upon  their  pupils.  The 
trade  workshops  and  biological  and 
technical  laboratories  are  doing  effective 
work  in  equipping  the  students  with 
modem  methods  of  doing  things. 
At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  the 
institution  is  exhibiting  the  results  that 
it  has  already  obtained  in  the  form  of 
implements,  apparatus,  etc.,  manufac- 
tured by  the  students  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  teachers. 

On  similar  lines  as  this  college  in 
Bengal,  is  conducted  the  Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic  college  at  Lahore  at  the 
other  extremity  of  India.  It  is  under 
purely  native  management  and  has  a 
net-work  of  schools  dotted  all  over  the 
province  affiliated  with  it.  A few  miles 
away  from  this  college,  at  Amritsar,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  great  educational 
institution  of  the  Sikhs,  the  martial  race 
of  the  Punjab — the  Khalsa  College. 
Almost  midway  between  Amritsar  and 
Calcutta,  at  Aligarh,  the  Mahommedans 
maintain  a large  and  well-organized 
college.  A few  hundred  miles  away  is 
the  Central  Hindu  College  at  Benares, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Theosophical  Society.  In  the  same  cat- 
egory is  to  be  classed  Ferguson  College 
at  Poona,  a thousand  miles  away  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  last-named  insti- 
tution. There  are  other  schools  of  the 
same  kind;  but  this  article  does  not  pre- 
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lend  to  catalogue  them.  These  educa- 
tional institutions  financed,  managed 
and  conducted  by  the  natives  of  Hindos- 
tan,  point  out  that  East  Indians  are 
determined  to  disseminate  education 
along  their  own  lines  and  for  their  own 
people. 

These  institutes,  while  steering  dear  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by 
the  Government  and  endeavoring  to 
propagate  a system  of  national  educa- 
tion, make  a strong  feature  of  instructing 
the  pupil  in  Western  sdence  and  methods. 
On  the  one  hand  the  purpose  is  to  produce 
a well-balanced  young  man  capable  of 
supporting  himself  and  his  family;  on 
the  other,  the  effort  is  made  to  enthuse 
him  to  make  his  life  directly  and  indi- 
rectly tend  toward  the  uplift  of  his 
neighbors  and  relatives.  The  endeavor 
is  made  to  take  everything  good  from 
Western  nations  and  influence  the  mal- 
leable minds  of  young  men  to  become 
practical;  but  the  instructors  constantly 
bear  in  mind  to  accomplish  this  without 
losing  the  national  entity  of  the  pupil. 

India’s  rehabilitation  hinges  solely  on 
the  children  of  the  country  being  given 
the  right  kind  of  preparation  for  fulfiling 
the  duties  that  are  to  fall  to  them  when 
they  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  present 
generation.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  leaders  of  India  have  awakened  to 
an  animated  appreciation  of  this  fact. 
It  is  touching  to  note  the  spirit  of  abnega- 
tion which  both  the  students  and  their 
teachers  are  displaying.  In  certain  parts 
of  India  the  people  seem  to  be  mad  for 
obtaining  knowledge.  They  are  making 
greater  sacrifices  to  equip  themselves 
with  modern  education  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Japanese. 

As  a direct  result  of  the  demands  for 
instruction  made  by  the  natives  of  India, 
even  the  British  Government  is  being 
goaded  into  increasing  its  equipment. 
Probably  within  the  next  decade  pro- 
vision may  be  made  for  free  and  compul- 
sory education  throughout  India,  and 
the  native  East  Indians  may  find  better 


facilities  provided  in  the  shape  of  tech- 
nical and  agricultural  institutions. 

Awakened  India  has  not  only  turned 
its  attention  towards  educating  its  peo- 
ple, but  is  also  seeking  to  improve  the 
physiques  of  its  embiyonic  men  and 
women  and  adults.  With  the  exception 
of  a limited  number  of  martial  people. 
East  Indians  possess  frail  constitutions. 
If  the  new  spirit  which  already  has  given 
birth  to  the  establishment  of  athletic 
dubs  for  physical  exercise  keeps  growing, 
the  result  is  sure  to  be  a manly  and  inde- 
pendent generation. 

Probably  the  most  assuring  sign"* of 
India’s  coming  greatness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  intelligent  East  Indians  have 
realized  the  true  meaning  of  the  old  adage, 
M Uplift  the  mass  to  uplift  the  country,” 
and  have  not  failed  to  provide  for  the 
advance  of  womanhood.  Girls’  schools 
have  been  established  by  philanthropists 
where  they  can  learn  domestic  arts, 
cooking,  sewing,  nursing  and  the  care  of 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  can  pursue 
academic  courses.  The  best  class  of 
educated  Hindoos  is  coming  to  realize 
that  India’s  well-being  and  future  pros- 
perity depend  more  upon  the  education 
of  women  than  any  other  factor.  Rulers 
of  native  states,  especially,  are  display- 
ing a great  deal  of  interest  in  female 
education  and  the  general  elevation  of 
East-Indian  womanhood.  The  native 
chief  of  the  State  of  Baroda,  Sayaji 
Rao,  has  introduced  what  is  admitted 
to  be  the  best  educational  system  for 
girls  in  India,  both  in  inception  and 
administration.  In  this  work  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Baroda  is  ably  assisted  by  his 
consort,  the  Maharini,  who  is  a splendid 
type  of  advanced  womanhood,  and  who 
takes  a foremost  place  in  the  work  of 
securing  greater  liberty  for  the  women 
of  Hindostan. 

A great  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
home  life  of  the  natives  of  Lidia  in  the 
last  few  years.  Morning  and  evening  the 
children  of  East-Indian  gentlemen  are 
taken  out  for  an  airing  by  ayahs  (nurses). 
Some  men  have  become  so  stirred  ^ by 
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the  hew  spirit  that  is  swaying  the  whole 
nation  that  they  drive  out  in  open 
vehicles  in  the  evening  accompanied  by 
their  wives.  The  editor  of  an  East- 
Indian  vernacular  journal  declares : 

“A  week  ago  we  saw  the  daughter  of  a 
man  of  position  walking  with  her  father 
on  the  railway  platform  at  Lahore.  She 
was  dressed  in  what  seemed  like  an 
English  gown,  had  English  shoes  on,  and 
when  her  husband  came  up  left  her 
father  and  walked  with  him.  Her  face 
was  quite  uncovered.” 

Wives  go  out  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  husbands  and  seemingly  have 
completely  cast  off  the  old  restrictions. 
So  imbued  have  many  East-Indian  women 
become  with  the  desire  for  liberty  of  action 
that  it  would  be  a bold  man  who  would 
dare' to  attempt  once  more  to  force  the  old 
customs  on  his  woman-kind. 

The  era  of  reconstruction  in  India 
has  commenced  but  recently  and  only 
the  foundations  have  been  laid  in  the 
matter  of  providing  mass  and  industrial 
education  and  uplifting  women.  Side 
by  side  with  the  uplift  in  these  directions 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  ten 
years  ending  1905-1906,  the  number  of 
registered  presses  in  India  increased 
from  1,966  to  £,890.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  newspapers  increased 
from  674  to  747  while  periodical  publica- 
tions other  than  newspapers  increased 
from  510  to  798.  The  number  of  books 
published  in  English  or  some  other 
European  language  grew  from  1,067  to 
1,411  while  a total  of  7,644  modem  and 
classical  books  in  the  Indian  language 
were  published,  showing  an  increase 
during  the  ten  years  of  28  per  cent. 
Books  were  published  in  about  fifty 
languages,  and  there  were  777  bi-lingual, 
74  tri-lingual  and  8 polyglot  books  in 
the  list. 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  in 
India  to  establish  a Lingua  Franca  for 
the  whole  country.  As  it  is  to-day,  a 
native  East-Indian  can  go  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other  without  experi- 
encing much  difficulty  in  making  himself 


understood  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language.  This  is  a very  hope- 
ful sign.  English,  being  the  commerical 
lingo  of  two  hemispheres,  through  its 
agency  India  will  be  enabled  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Hindi  and  Urdu  are  becoming 
the  common  mediums  of  exchange  of 
thought  throughout  India.  It  is  certain 
that  Hindostan,  within  a brief  term  of 
years,  will  have  a Lingua  Franca  of  its 
own,  besides  the  English,  since  a strong 
movement  is  already  on  foot  to  effect 
this,  and  is  meeting  with  gratifying 
success. 

This  leads  up  to  a word  or  two  about 
the  much-talked -of  banes  of  caste  and 
racial  prejudice.  Educated  East  Indians 
are  learning  that  the  present-day  exi- 
gencies make  it  necessary  for  them  to  be 
tolerant  of  one  another’s  religious  opin- 
ions and  descent.  They  are  fast  recog- 
nising that  the  woe  of  one  constitutes 
the  grief  of  the  other,  and  the  weal  of 
one  forms  the  welfare  of  the  other. 
Community  of  interests  is  inciting  die 
native  East  Indians  to  strive  to  have  a 
common  language  for  their  use  and  a 
common  foundation  upon  which  polit- 
ical and  economic  prosperity  may  be 
reared. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  writing  it 
happens  that  the  Hindus  and  Mahomme- 
dans,  the  two  largest  communities  in 
India  in  the  proportion  of  4 to  1 respec- 
tively, are  showing  bitter  animosity 
toward  each  other.  This  is  ascribed 
to  the  political  moves  of  the  English 
people  whose  salvation,  it  is  claimed  by 
East-Indian  writers,  depends  on  their 
ability  to  keep  the  native  population 
divided,  thus  making  it  possible  for 
150,000  foreigners  to  keep  800,000,000 
people  in  subjugation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  dissensions  amongst  Hindus 
and  Mahommedans,  calmly  considered, 
are  merely  extraneous  and  superficial. 
They  are  an  indication  that  race  and 
religious  hostility  have  been  doomed  to 
death.  A wound  always  looks  ugliest 
just  as  it  is  about  to  heal,  and  the  present 
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virulence  is  but  an  indication  that  the 
breach  between  the  two  factions  in  Hin- 
dustan is  about  to  be  permanently  closed 
up. 

But  a few  years  are  needed  for  the 
adjustment  of  tne  Hindu  and  Mahome- 
dan  interests;  and  even  as  it  stands 
to-day,  the  coming  greatness  of  India  is 
not  at  all  jeopardized  by  their  feuds.  If 
an  adjustment  could  take  place  in  a 
country  such  as  Canada  with  its  warring 
dements,  the  French  and  English  Can- 
adians, there  is  a strong  presumption 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  and  the  dis- 
cordant parties  in  India  will  bury  the 
hatchet. 

One  sure  sign  that  the  caste  regulations 
are  losing  their  grip  on  the  peoples  of 
Hindostan  is  that  from  the  most  remote 
districts  East  Indians  have  commenced 
to  emigrate  to  far-distant  countries. 
The  impression  has  prevailed  that  the 
Native  of  Hindostan  is  chained  to  the 
home  of  his  ancestors  by  caste  regulations , 
family  ties  and  village  economy.  It  has 
(some  to  pass,  however,  that  the  Indian, 
influenced  by  Western  ideals  that  have 
drifted  to  him,  finds  intolerable  the  pre- 
carious living  he  is  able  to  eke  out,  by 
hard  and  unremitting  labor  from  his 
exhausted  land  or  dying  industry.  The 
one-time  fatalistic  native  of  Hindostan 
is  becoming  tainted  with  discontent  and 
is  possessed  with  a yearning  to  break 
through  the  shell  of  his  limitations  which 
hampers  him  from  achieving,  and  seek 
new  scenes.  The  literate  and  illiterate 
are  being  seized  with  a passion  to  find 
new  spheres  where  their  work  will  bring 
richer  results. 

While  caste  prejudices  are  on  the  wane 
amongst  the  Hmdostanees,  unfortunately 
a new  caste  has  sprung  up.  The  rulers 
and  the  ruled  in  India,  coming  from 
different  continents,  speaking  different 
languages,  live,  as  it  were,  in  two  dis- 
tinct worlds.  The  Englishman,  super- 
cilious by  nature  and  training,  and  the 
Hindu,  polite  and  cringing  in  character, 
have  met  in  India,  but  have  not  mixed. 
A sharp  demarcation  has  grown  up, 


giving  birth  to  a baneful  caste — the 
caste  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled.  The 
Englishman  in  India  has  remained 
untouched  by  the  spirit  of  our  times. 
But  the  native  East  Indian  is  becoming 
more  and  more  steeped  in  the  democratic 
spirit.  He  is  growing  ashamed  of  having 
allowed  the  Englishman  to  misconstrue 
his  politeness  into  abject  slavishness. 

The  educated  East  Indians  demand 
reciprocity  of  relations  of  the  English- 
man in  India.  They  are  ready  to  pros- 
trate themselves  before  the  Britisher  as 
was  their  wont,  provided  the  Englishman 
is  willing  to  respect  the  Oriental  institu- 
tions and  do  the  same  thing  by  the  natives 
of  the  land.  The  Englishman’s  unwill- 
ingness to  meet  squarely  this  new  con- 
sciousness of  Democracy  in  India  is 
producing  much  chaos  and  tribulation. 

The  ultimate  influence  of  even  this  new 
caste,  however,  is  tending  toward  the 
uplift  of  the  Hindost&nees.  It  is  making 
the  East  Indian  demand  that  if  the 
British  colonists  exclude  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan from  their  soul,  the  latter  ought 
to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  the 
British  who  go  to  India  for  the  purposes 
of  monetary  gain.  The  spirit  engen- 
dered by  this  may  bring  the  people  of 
India  in  violent  collision  with  the  Brit- 
ishers, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
helping  them  to  awaken  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  should  be  men  and  not 
mere  cringing  slaves.  It  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  wave  of  material  prosperity 
which  is  spreading  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  the  boycott  of 
English  goods  instituted  in  many  parts  of 
India  and  still  vigorously  pursued,  which, 
in  a measure  has  been  brought  on  by  this 
refusal  of  the  Englishman  to  listen  to 
the  fair  demands  of  the  Native  East 
Indians.  The  writer  does  not  have  at 
hand  figures  to  prove  that  the  boycott  has 
had  a crippling  effect  on  British  trade 
with  India;  but  it  certainly  has  been 
instrumental  in  opening  the  eyes  of  East 
Indians  and  enlisting  their  eager  interest 
in  the  reorganization  of  their  industries 
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and  trades.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  this  spirit  being  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sending  of  East-Indian  students  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  scientific  salesmanship  and  the 
most  economical  and  improved  methods 
of  agriculture  and  manufacture.  This 
sentiment  has  done  even  more.  It  has 
made  the  natives  of  India  realize  that 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  there  is  no 
hope  for  their  future  existence,  much 
less  prosperity — so  long  as  they  merely 
concern  themselves  with  producing  raw 
materials,  shipping  them  to  England 
and  other  European  countries  and  then 
buying  the  finished  product,  the  Indian 
manufacturers  and  craftsmen  cannot  but 
starve.  What  this  spirit  has  done  for 
the  East  Indian  may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  an  East-Indian 
publicist  of  note: 

M History  will  record  in  future  ages  how 
the  people  of  India  in  the  commencement 
of  me  twentieth  century  effected  their 
own  industrial  salvation.  Without  any 
control  over  their  own  tariff  or  financial 
arrangements,  without  any  effective  voice 
over  our  own  legislation  or  our  adminis- 
tration— such  as  every  other  civilized 
nation  on  earth  possesses  to-day — with- 
out any  of  these  privileges  which  are  the 
birthright  of  nations,  we  have  deter- 
mined, simply  by  giving  preference  to 
our  home  manufactures,  to  revive  the 
industrial  activities  of  this  vast  country 
and  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  indus- 
trial population.  The  call  has  gone 
forth  from  province  to  province  and 
from  village  to  village;  and  unnumbered 
millions  are  responding  to  the  call  with 
almost  religious  fervor.  The  woman- 
hood of  India  has  nobly  joined  in  this 
patriotic  work;  and  every  true  Indian, 
Hindu  or  Mussulman,  Parsi,  Jain  or 
Christian,  cooperates  in  the  Swadeshi 
movement  and  exerts  himself  for  the 
industrial  progress  of  his  Fatherland. 
We  are  yet  far,  very  far,  from  success, 
but  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  have  taken 
a solemn  vow  to  work  together  towards 


this  great  object.  And  when  we  have 
passed  away,  our  sons  and  grandsons 
will  take  up  this  holy  work  and  will 
accomplish  what  we  have  begun,  giving 
our  country  her  rightful,  her  ancient 
place  among  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  earth.” 

As  a result  of  this  * India-made f 
sentiment,  throughout  Hindostan  all 
classes  and  sections  of  people  are  reviving 
old  industries  and  adding  new  to  the  list. 
Improved  hand-looms  are  being  installed 
everywhere,  and  the  sentiment  for  u India- 
made”  goods  is  actuating  the  people  to 
use  coarser  doth  and  pay  more  for  it, 
in  preference  to  buying  finer  and  cheaper 
products  of  alien  looms.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  main  motive  power 
for  the  Swadeshi  movement  has  come 
from  Hindu  sources;  but  Mohammedans, 
forming  the  bulk  of  Indian  weavers,  are 
receiving  the  benefit  from  the  propa- 
ganda. 

It  is  not  the  weaving  industry  alone 
which  is  receiving  a new  impetus,  but 
the  same  is  equally  true  of  other  handi- 
crafts and  trades.  As  an  instance  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  sugar  industry 
in  Hindostan  has  been  quickened.  New 
refining  processes  are  being  utilized  and 
the  deprecation  of  using  imported  sugar 
is  leading  to  a wonderful  regeneration 
of  the  industry.  Cotton  growing  also 
has  received  a new  lease  of  life.  Suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made 
with  Egyptian  cotton,  and  there  is  the 
bright  prospect  of  India’s  being  able  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  crop 
in  the  very  near  future  by  the  proper 
selection  of  seed,  and  increase  the  quan- 
tity by  intensive  methods  of  cultivation. 

Great  innovations  are  taking  place  in 
the  industrial  realms  of  India.  The 
dreamy  Hindoo  at  last  is  coming  to  the 
realization  that  crafts  should  be  pur- 
sued not  only  with  the  altruistic  and 
artistic  ends  in  view,  but  the  commercial 
aspect  should  be  strictly  kept  in  mind. 

The  erstwhile  spiritualistic  East  Indian 
is,  in  a sense,  becoming  materialistic. 
He  is  discovering  that  he  should  curb 
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some  of  his  artistic  temperament  and  give 
die  primary  place  to  material  prosperity. 
He  is  finding  that  hereafter  wQl  take 
care  of  itself  so  long  as  he  carefully  looks 
after  the  here  and  now . It  is  likely  that 
through  this  new  consciousness  in  India 
the  world  may  not  hear  much  of  India’s 
grand  religions,  philosophies  and  arts; 
but  it  is  also  notable  that  Hindostan  will 
no  longer  be  regarded  by  the  outside 
world  as  a land  of  eternal  famine. 

As  a sign  of  the  times,  the  Indians  are 
learning  die  necessity  of  harnessing  their 
rivers  and  waterfalls,  of  superseding 
hand  industries  with  machinery.  In 
the  Bombay  Presidency  alone  wonder- 
ful progress  has  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  factories  and  their  population 
in  this  province: 


FACTORIES. 

POPULATION. 

1002 

400 

180,224 

1908 

418 

182,910 

190*.. 

432 

188,106 

1906 

455 

900,432 

1906 

495 

212,637 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  cotton 
mill  industry  has  increased  three-fold  in 
India,  as  the  following  figures,  including 
both  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  show: 


1884 

1894 

1906 

MM. 

74 

137 

204 

P|»*»  

1,895,000 

3,540,000 

5,993,000 

Iiootm 

16,000 

29,000 

52,000 

Spinning  mills  number  104;  weaving, 


8;  and  those  for  both  processes,  92. 
The  yarns  produced  totaled  over  655,- 

500.000  pounds  mostly  of  low  counts. 
Woven  goods  totaled  over  156,500,000 
pounds,  the  bulk  of  which  was  gray 
goods.  The  amount  of  capital  and 
debentures  involved  is  nearly  20  crores 
of  rupees,  of  which  16  crores,  or  $53,- 

335.000  is  paid  up.  These  factories, 
thanks  to  the  Swadeshi  spirit,  are  not 
dying  of  ennui.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  not  able  to  meet  the  demand  for 
their  products. 

To  show  that  India  is  not  undertaking 
these  enterprises  on  a baby  scale,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  well-known  Indian 
firm  of  Tatta  & Company  is  now  engaged 
in  establishing  an  iron  foundry  which 
will  be  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
the  largest  being  in  the  United  States. 

The  new  spirit  has  also  led  the  people 
to  take  care  of  their  finances.  Banks 
and  insurance  companies  have  been 
established  all  over  the  country  and  are 
being  successfully  operated  under  native 
management.  The  All-India  United 
Insurance  Company  of  Bombay,  which 
was  organized  twelve  months  ago,  recent- 
ly announced  a dividend  of  3}  per  cent, 
on  the  first  year’s  work,  starting  from 
the  day  of  registration.  This  is  after 
putting  R s.  40,000  into  the  premium 
reserve  fund.  Saint  Nihal  Sing. 

Chicago , Illinois . 


HOW  TO  MAKE  COMMERCIAL  PANICS  IMPOSSIBLE. 


By  Albebt  Griffin. 


DURING  several  months  of  1903-4 
the  country  quivered  on  the 
brink  of  a commercial  panic;  since  then, 
ominous  tremors  have  repeatedly  startled 
business  circles;  and,  as  I write  (March, 
1907)  anxious  eyes  are  fixed  on  financial 
clouds,  and  people  are  saying,  “Yes: 
the  storm  may  burst  on  us  almost  any 


moment — and  I am  not  ready.”  It  is, 
therefore,  a fitting  time  to  consider  the 
cause  of  these  financial  convulsions — 
and  how  to  prevent  them.  But,  before 
doing  this,  I wish  to  emphasize  a few 
groups  of  facts  and  deductions  that  long 
study  of  this  problem  has  shown  to  be  as 
important  as  they  are  incontrovertible. 
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I.  The  oldest  citizen  remembers  hear- 
ing his  father  tell  of  terrible  monetary 
panics;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  mod- 
ern phenomena.  The  first  considerable 
one  was  the  John  Law  hocus-pocus 
money  panic  of  1720;  and  the  first  one 
noted  by  historians  of  this  country  oc- 
curred during  the  second  decade  of  the 
last  century.  To  find  their  cause  we 
must  look  for  a factor  that  is  always 
active  just  before  and  during  every  panic 
period — and  that  is  not  as  potent  at  any 
other  time. 

II.  Commercial  panics  were  entirely 
unknown  untQ  the  system  of  “banking 
on  deposits”  had  become  established; 
they  occur  only  in  countries  a large  part 
of  whose  business  is  done  through  banks 
of  deposit;  and  their  frequency  and  se- 
verity is  everywhere  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  share  of  its  business  that  is  trans- 
acted through  them.  Deposit  banks  are 
nowhere  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
they  are  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
this  country — and  nowhere  else  are  panics 
nearly  so  frequent  and  ruinous.  Not  a 
solitaiy  exception  can  be  found  to  these 
statements — and  they  certainly  show  a 
dose  relationship  between  commercial 
panics  and  banking  on  deposit. 

III.  Panics  are  always  preceded  by  a 
period  in  which  money  is  relatively 
abundant;  the  demand  for  services  and 
products  increasing;  business  of  all  kinds 
improving;  wages,  prices  and  values 
advancing — with  decreasing  suffering  and 
increasing  hopefulness  among  all  classes. 
And  they  are  always  coincident  with, 
and  followed  by,  a relative  scarcity  of 
money;  a decreasing  demand  for  ser- 
vices and  commodities;  a falling  market 
for  everything;  and  widespread  and  long 
continued  misery  and  ruin.  And  history 
furnishes  no  exception,  anywhere  to  these 
statements. 

IV.  The  desire  to  purchase  never 
decreases,  but  always  increases;  and 
the  market  supply  of  services  and  pro- 
ducts is  always  greater  during  and  follow- 
ing panics  than  during  the  preceding 
periods  The  only  reason  why  products 


and  services  are  less  marketable  during 
these  times  is  that  so  many  are  unable 
to  dispose  of  their  own.  That  is,  they 
cannot  effect  exchanges  because  the 
“medium  of  exchange”  (money)  market 
is  more  or  less  paralyzed.  And,  as  soon 
as  this  obstacle  disappears,  the  wheels 
of  industry  revolve  as  freely  as  ever. 

V.  Invariably,  the  prosperity  that  pre- 
cedes panics  is  itself  preceded  and  ac- 
companied (indeed,  caused)  by  “an  easy 
money  market” — indicated  by  “increas- 
ing bank  loans  and  discounts,"  the  vol- 
ume of  which  approximately  measures 
the  increased  business  activity.  In  like 
manner,  every  commercial  panic  ever 
known  was  preceded  by  a relative  con- 
traction of  bank  loans— which  contrac- 
tion continued  through  the  following 
period  of  “liquidation^” 

VI.  Many  causes  are  given  for  com- 
mercial panics,  but  few  of  them  are 
always  active  immediately  before  and 
during  these  periods — and  some  of  them 
are  even  more  active  when  there  is  no 
panic.  Moreover,  those  usually  cited 
that  are  always  present,  are  only  inci- 
dental, or  are  merely  results — except 
“loss  of  confidence,”  and  of  this  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  when  not  a merely 
local  affair,  it  always  originates  in  the 
banks  themselves, — whose  managers  scent- 
ing danger,  so  contract  their  loans  and 
discounts  as  to  alarm  some  of  their  patrons 
whose  business  is  done  with  borrowed 
capital. 

The  soundness  of  five  of  these  groups 
of  facts  will  be  admitted  by  all  well  posted, 
candid  men;  the  sixth  is  also  incontro- 
vertible; and,  taken  ^together,  they  es- 
tablish a presumptiontfchat  the  true  cause 
of  commercial  panics  is  decreased  ability 
to  exchange  services  and  products — which 
is  due  to  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
banks  to  provide  business  men  with 
the  money  needed  to  effect  exchanges!) 
Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  folly  to 
dose  one’s  eyes  to  such  patent  facts.  If  the 
explanation  suggested  is  not  correct,  why 
cannot  those  who  easily  effect  exchanges 
one  week  do  so  the  next?  Why  such 
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sudden  and  ruinous  business  paralysis 
all  over  the  country  when  there  is  no 
other  change  in  business  conditions  ? 

Every  person  is  a seller — and  also  a 
buyer  whose  ability  to  purchase  depends 
upon  his  ability  to  sell.  Hie  desire  to  buy 
never  decreases;  its  gratification  is  limited 
only  by  the  receipts  from  sales;  and  the 
only  reason  why  those  who  easily  sold 
and  bought  yesterday  cannot  do  either 
to-day  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a decrease 
in  the  "medium  of  exchange.”  The 
services  and  products  are  on  the  market; 
the  desire  to  sell  and  to  buy  is  as  strong 
as  ever;  and  the  only  apparent  reason 
why  it  is  not  done  as  before  is  that  die 
necessary  medium  of  exchange  is  no 
longer  procurable — and  the  only  apparent 
reason  why  it  is  not  is  that  banks  have 
"put  on  the  brakes.” 

In  December,  1898,  Dunn’s  Review  of 
the  financial  situation  said  that  the  year 
had  been  one  of  remarkable  prosperity, 
and  that  it  "dosed  without  a cloud  on 
the  financial  horison.”  During  die  next 
four  months  there  were  no  great  calami- 
ties of  any  kind,  and,  on  April  86th, 
business  was  going  on  as  usual,  with  no 
thought  of  trouble;  but,  a few  days  later, 
the  terrible  panic  of  189S  turned  the  New 
York  Exchange  into  a pandemonium, 
and  covered  die  country  with  financial 
wrecks. 

The  sole  cause  of  this  desolating  change 
in  conditions  was  the  sudden  destruction 
of  an  immense  quantity  of  the  medium 
of  exchange  (bank  loans)  with  which 
people  were  actually  doing  business — 
and  the  loss  of  which  ruined  them.  It 
is  true  that  the  treasury  reports  showed 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money 
during  that  panic  period — but  the  New 
York  City  bank  reports  indicated  that, 
although  the  money  in  their  vaults 
actually  increased,  their  loans  and  dis- 
counts dereeased  fully  $500,000,000  in 
five  months.  This  instance  is  cited  be- 
cause it  is  well  known  that  this  panic  was 
caused  by  a contraction  of  bank  loans, 
decided  upon  at  a conference  between  the 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  leading 
bank  presidents,  /or  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating a business  situation  so  distressing 
that  it  would  (as  it  did)  influence  national 
legislation. 

For  a dozen  years  I have  been  publish- 
ing facts  showing  that  our  great  business 
booms,  desolating  commercial  panics, 
and  long  periods  of  business  depression 
are  all  caused  by  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  "hocus  pocus  money,” 
— made  by  banks  of  deposit,  out  of 
nothing.  But  the  bankers  (who  dare  not 
discuss  the  charge,  nor  the  facts  that 
sustain  it)  have  thus  far  succeeded  in 
preventing  their  general  consideration. 

Fortunately,  however,  die  seed  sown 
has  not  been  entirely  lost,  and  this  article 
is  written  in  the  hope  that  the  readers  of 
so  fearless  a magazine  as  The  Arena 
will  weigh  well  the  facts  which  follow — 
and  help  to  start  an  agitation  that  will 
not  cease  until  the  proper  remedy  shall 
have  been  applied. 

For  several  hundred  years  the  bankers 
have  been  the  most  closely  allied  guild 
in  the  world;  their  wealth  and  power 
increases  faster  than  that  of  any  other; 
and  they  really  constitute  "The  Money 
Power” — of  which  so  much  is  said  and 
so  little  known.  They  dictate  to  all 
classes  of  business  men  and  producers; 
and  they  largely  control  political  parties, 
the  public  press,  and  the  national,  state 
and  municipal  governments. 

That  their  method  of  doing  business 
with  fictitious  capital,  used  as  money,  is 
the  sole  cause  of  commercial  panics,  is 
not  a mere  theory;  nor  is  the  statement 
based  upon  bald  assumptions,  but  upon 
bank  reports  (mostly  made  under  oath) 
tabulated  by  the  United  States  Controller 
of  the  Treasury,  and  printed  in  his  annual 
reports.  Bank  reports  are  not  always 
correct,  but  correcting  their  intended 
mistakes  would  show  still  worse  condi- 
tions for  them.  The  following  table, 
compiled  from  the  Controller’s  reports, 
throws  enough  light  on  this  subject  to 
enable  even  the  blind  to  see. 
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Number 
of  Banks. 

Profits  and  Na- 
tional Bank 
Notes. 

Capital  invested 
in  Stocks, 
Bonds,  Real  Es- 
tate, Etc. 

Capita]  remain- 
ing available 
for  Commercial 
Loans. 

Loans  and  Dis- 
counts 
Reported. 

Ratio  of 
I<oans  to 

Capital. 

1888. 

National  Banka 

State  Banka 

Private  Banka 

Loan  and  Truat  Companies 

Total 

8.140 

1,408 

1,808 

180 

81,007,879,466 

211,816,966 

66,780,060 

89,196,197 

8 480,140,748 
80,623,901 
28,447,270 
183,137,094 

8 687,138,712 
131,198,066 
27,272,790 
•-43,941,897 

81,684.180,694 

410,511368 

95.474,774 

904,118,669 

237  tol 
3.13  to  1 
3.50  tol 
Unstatable 

6,866 

1,864,011,668 

662.349,006 

701,662.660 

2,894,285,835 

3.41  to  1 

1896. 

National  Banks 

State  Banks 

Private  Banka 

Loan  and  Truat  Companies 

Total 

| 

1,194,887,177 

386,908,307 

30,109,711 

196,460,686 

684,876,090 

190,743,388 

25,687,431 

304,940,983 

609,961,087 

146,164,919 

4,522,280 

*-109,480,398 

1.876,691,716 

669.896,460 

47,099,862 

391,545,393 

8.06  tol 
4.54  to  1 
10.65  to  1 
Unstatable 

8,468 

1,766,306,780 

1,106,147,892 

660,157,888 

2,975,732,411 

4.67  tol 

1906. 

National  Banka 

SUte  Banks 

Private  Banka 

Loan  and  Truat  Companies 

Total 

6,137 

8,868 

989 

748 

2,023.846,288 

672;960,613 

28,898,779 

663,767,967 

1,519,642.938 

672,187.272 

27,300,926 

1,013,029,211 

604,308.350 

778,241 

1,592,854 

•-349,271,255 

4,331,458,511 

2,122,200,307 

88,104,737 

1,443,883,431 

8.69  tol 
2744.65  tol 
52.17  to  1 
Unstatable 

16,670 

3,389,468,637 

3,232,060,347 

167,390,190 

7,980^646,986 

60.77  tol 

Changes  bet. 1888  and  1896 
Changes  bet. 1896  and  1906! 
Changes  bet. 1888  and  1906 

+ 2,608 
+ 8,202 
+10,808 

+392,994,112 

+1,633,162,767 

+2,026,446^69 

+448,798,884 

+2,125,912;455 

+2,669,711,339 

-51,504,681 

-492,759,698 

-644,264,470 

+681,446,676 

+5,004,914,575 

+5,586,361,151 

+1.16  to  1 
+46.20  to  1 
+4736  to  1 

•This  is  a minus  quantity  and  must  be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  figures  to  find  the  total. 


These  figures  show  that,  during  the 
eight  years  preceding  1896,  the  number  of 
bulks  increased  2,602;  their  capital  in- 
creased (in  round  numbers)  $892,000,000; 
- but  the  part  of  it  invested  in  stocks,  bonds, 
etc.,  increased  $448,000,000;  so  that  the 
amount  available  for  commercial  loans 
actually  decreased  $51,000,000;  and  yet 
their  loans  increased  $581,000,000.  The 
ratio  of  their  loans  to  loanable  capital, 
which  was  $8.41  of  loans  for  every  dollar 
of  their  loanable  capital,  in  1888,  grew  to 
$4.57  to  one  in  1896. 

In  ten  years  from  1896  to  1906,  the 
number  of  banks  increased  8,202;  their 
capital  increased  $1,688,000,000,  and 
their  investments  of  capital  $2,125,000,000 
— so|i  their  loanable  capital  decreased 
$492,000,000  but  in  spite  of  this  de- 
crease, their  loans  increased  more  than 
$5,000,000,000 — and  amounted  to  $50.77 
for^eveiy  dollar  of  their  loanable  capital. 

Of  the  many  lines  of  facts  shown  by 
the  table,  the  one  I wish  to  emphasize  is 
brought  out  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  col- 
umns. Deducting  the  $157,000,000  of 
their  capital  that  the  bank  reports  of  last 
year  do  not  show  had  been  permanently 


invested — and  which  was  all  they  had  to 
lend — from  the  $7,980,000,000  of  their 
loans  and  discounts  reported,  shows  that 
they  actually  loaned  $7,828,000,000  of 
purely  fictitious  capital — the  annual  in- 
terest on  which  at  only  5 per  cent,  would 
be  $891,000,000. 

But  the  fact  that  this  system  enables 
bankers  to  collect  from  other  business 
men  such  enormous  sums  for  the  use  of 
fictitious  capital  is  not  its  most  important 
feature. — A worse  one — a very  much 
worse  one — is  that  every  one  of  these 
transactions  varies  the  volume  of  the 
medium  of  exchange — expands  it  (but 
only  for  a few  days  or  months)  and  then 
contracts  it.  In  all  cases,  the  entries  on 
the  bank’s  books  are  * deposits”  of 
money — although  all  concerned  know 
that  no  such  sum  has  been  deposited  by 
anyone. 

I am  not  charging  intentional  fraud 
upon  bankers,  for  it  is  generally  under- 
stood— but  usually  in  a very  vague  way 
— that  it  is  by  some  sleight-of-hand,  or 
hocus-pocus  method,  that  “ bankers  can 
make  a little  money  go  a long  way  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts.”  But  too  much 
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emphasis  cannot  be  put  upon  the  fact 
that  their  loans  and  discounts  in  excess 
of  their  loanable  capital  actually  do  the 
work  of  money — and,  therefore,  must  be 
recognized  as  money,  if  we  wish  to  get 
at  the  truth  about  panics.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  all  of  these  transactions 
purport  to  be  loans  of  money;  they  are 
paid  for  as  money;  the  courts  treat  them 
as  transactions  in  money;  and  increasing 
and  decreasing  them  has  exactly  the 
same  effect  on  prices,  values  and  business 
that  a similar  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
volume  of  real  money  would  have. 

Now  connect  with  preliminary  facts  EE 
and  IQ  the  following: 

1.  AH  bank  loans  and  discounts  in 
excess  of  their  uninvested  capital  are — 
and  necessarily  must  be — in  effect,  addi- 
tions to  the  “medium  of  exchange” 
(money)  in  actual  use.  The  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  seen  and  handled  does  not 
change  the  fact  that,  as  it  does  the  work 
of  money  and  does  nothing  else,  it  is, 
because  of  this,  money.  It  is  well  called 
hocus-pocus  money— -but  it  is  money. 
It  is  a very  poor  and  unsafe  kind — but  it 
is  money  all  the  same — and  calling  it  by 
any  other  name  w31  not  change  thu  fact. 

ft.  Hocus-pocus  money  is  created  by 
entries  on  bank-books  falsely  stating  that 
specific  sums  of  “money”  have  been 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  certain  persons; 
and  it  ceases  to  exist  when  the  notes  or 
drafts  are  paid.  In  other  words,  it  exists 
only  during  the  life  of  file  paper  sold  to 
the  bank. 

3.  Most  notes  and  drafts  bought  by 
banks  run  from  one  to  ninety  days. 
The  average  being  but  little  over  two 
months.  Every  one  of  the  these  fictitious 
deposits  positively  expands  the  medium 
of  exchange  that  much;  every  payment 
made  by  the  borrower  contracts  it;  and 
these  expansions  and  contractions  run  up 
into  billions  every  month.  Indeed,  they 
sometimes  amount  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  a single  day;  and,  unfortunately 
file  changes,  which  seldom  exactly  bal- 
ance each  other,  often  differ  greatly. 

4.  As  more  than  30,000  banks  are 


making  and  destroying  this  kind  of  money 
every  day,  at  their  pleasure,  it  b the  most 
“elastic”  currency  ever  known — and  yet 
bankers  insbt  that  it  b not  sufficiently 
so.  They  demand  permission  to  take  stifl 
greater  risks,  and  more  freedom  to  use 
the  money  of  other  people  to  compel 
producers  to  pay  them  for  the  medium 
with  which  to  exchange  their  own  pro- 
ducts. And  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  method  of  doing  business  re- 
quires that  the  volume  of  real  money  shall 
be  kept  ruinously  small. 

5.  When  the  volume  of  all  kinds  of 
real  and  hocus-pocus  money  in  use 
increases  faster  than  file  products  and 
services  to  be  exchanged,  prices,  values 
and  wages  invariably  tend  upward.  But 
when  services  and  products  increase 
faster  than  the  volume  of  money  of  all 
kinds,  prices  and  wages  tend  downwards. 
Thb  b the  quantitative  theory,  which 
goldites,  sfiverites,  fiatbts — indeed,  politi- 
cal economists  of  every  school — admit  to 
be  self-evident.  The  confusion  in  file 
public  mind  on  thb  subject  results  from 
failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  every- 
thing actually  used  as  a medium  of  ex- 
change, and  for  no  other  purpose,  must  be 
counted  as  money.  It  b only  by  accept- 
ing "money”  and  "the  medium  of  ex- 
change” as  equivalent  terms  that  the 
quantitative  theory  can  be  sustained. 
Fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  hocus-po- 
cus money  are  unceasing — and  at  times 
they  are  very  rapid  and  great  Every  so- 
called  boom  ever  known  in  thb  country 
was  occasioned  by  an  expansion  of  hocus- 
pocus  money;  and  every  commercial 
panic, — and  nearly  every  considerable 
business  depression — was  caused  by  its 
contraction.  Changes  in  die  volume  of 
real  money  are  never  sufficient  to  cause 
quick  changes  in  conditions — except  by 
causing  changes  in  the  volume  of  hocus- 
pocus  money. 

Every  business  man  knows  that  panics 
and  business  depression  are  preceded  by 
and  coincident  with  a “tight  money 
market” — inability  to  get  paper  db- 
counted  by  banks  that  would  readily  have 
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accepted  it  a short  time  before.  So  long 
as  “times  are  good,”  banks  lend  as  much 
as  they  dare.  In  1906,  the  national 
banks  loaned  $8.94  for  every  dollar  of 
real  money  they  claimed  to  have;  state 
banks,  $11.22;  private  banks,  $16.55; 
and  loan  and  trust  companies,  $81.95 — 
the  average  being  $11.55. 

The  entire  quantity  of  money  which 
they  reported  was  $968,000,000.  Of 
this,  only  $157,000,000  belonged  to  them, 
and  the  remaining  $811,000,000  of  real 
money,  and  their  loans  of  hocus-pocus 
money  (all  due  to  depositors  on  de- 
mand) aggregated  $11,185,000,000.  That 
is,  they  owed— due  on  demand — 
$10,217,000,000  more  than  they  claimed 
to  have.  The  ratio  of  their  cash  liabili- 
ties to  cash  in  hand,  which,  in  1888,  was 
$6.01  to  one,  increased  gradually,  and, 
in  1906,  was  $11.55  to  one — which  shows 
a constant  tendency  to  take  increased 
risks.  Political  economists  agree  that 
“bank  reserves”  should  always  amount 
to  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  liabilities 
—and  the  most  of  them  say  88  per  cent 
Yet  we  see  that  the  reports  of  the  deposit 
banks  of  this  country  show  that  they 
average  less  than  9 per  cent — even  when 
it  is  generally  believed  that  a panic  in  the 
near  future  is  certain. 

Now  let  us  see  how  such  a system 
works.  With  everything  running 
smoothly,  the  banks  lend  freely,  and  the 
quantity  of  real  money  in  their  possession 
does  not  keep  pace  with  their  cash  liabili- 
ties. And  remember  that,  with  deposits 
due  on  demand  nearly  twelve  times  as 
great  as  the  money  with  which  to  pay 
them,  reducing  cash  reserves  $10,000 
removes  the  basis  from  more  than 
$100,000  of  hocus-pocus  money.  Con- 
sequently, when  such  conditions  exist, 
and  it  also  becomes  known  that  gold  is 
being  exported;  that  heavy  capitalists 
are  withdrawing  money  from  certain 
banks  for  special  purposes;  or  that 
some  large  concerns  are  in  danger  of 
bankruptcy;  cautious  bankers  cease 
making  new  loans,  or  renewing  old  ones, 
to  any  but  themselves  and  their  more 


favored  patrons.  And  when  it  becomes 
known  that  bankers,  who  sue  the  best 
informed  as  to  actual  conditions,  are 
feeling  apprehensive,  depositors  natur- 
ally begin  to  decrease  their  deposits, 
and  it  would  be  surprising  if  fear  did  not 
sometimes  become  ungovernable  panic. 

The  principal  points  made  are  (1)  that 
tiie  deposit  banking  system  causes  the 
volume  of  the  medium  of  exchange  with 
which  business  is  actually  done  to  increase 
rapidly  during  certain  periods,  and  to 
decrease  still  faster  during  others.  (2) 
That  every  panic  is  preceded  by  the  kind 
of  conditions  that  are  invariably  pro- 
duced by  an  increasing  volume  of  money; 
and  is  also  immediately  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  those  that  are  necessarily 
produced  by  a decreasing  volume  of  money. 
(8)  That  these  panics  always  have  been, 
and  still  are,  confined  to  countries  a large 
part  of  whose  business  is  done  with  hocus- 
pocus  money. 

There  is  much  more  that  ought  to  be 
said  on  this  subject,  but  space  permits 
me  to  add  only  a few  words  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  it.  “The  Real 
Money  League,”  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
holds  that 

“The  best  money  is  that  the  exchange 
value  of  which  varies  the  least — and  the 
constant  effort  should  be  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  best  until  there  is  enough 
of  it,  and  to  decrease  that  of  the  poorer 
kinds  until  only  the  best  remains,” 

And  further  that 

“Any  kind  of  real  money  issued  by  the 
nation,  with  all  the  people  behind  it, 
mutt  be  better  than  unreal,  hocus  pocus 
money,  with  only  some  local  bank  behind 
it” 

This  is  the  keynote  of  monetary  im- 
provement— more  real  money,  and  less 
unreal.  Of  the  many  kinds  of  money  in 
use,  the  better  kinds  should  be  increased 
until  the  aggregate  volume  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  all  of  the  people  to  exchange  all 
of  their  services  and  products — at  all 
times.  This  is  the  expansion  side — 
and  it  should  continue  unceasingly — be- 
cause the  need  constantly  increases.  Con- 
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traction  should  be  restricted  to  die  poorest 
money  fat  actual  use.  It  should  never 
precede  but  always  follow  or  accompany 
expansion  of  the  better  kinds;  should 
never  equal  it  in  amount;  and  should  be 
continued  until  no  poor  money  is  left 

As,  under  die  gristing  system,  expand- 
ing even  die  best  kind  of  money  would  be 
followed  by  an  immense  inflation  of  mis- 
called “ bank  credit,”  all  banking  insti- 
tutions should  be  required  to  gradually 
increase  their  reserves  to  at  least  26  per 
cent  of  their  checkable  liabilities — and 
as  much  more  as  might  from  time  to 
time,  be  thought  advisable — every  step 
in  which  direction  would  make  die  bank- 
ing business  (and  every  other)  safer. 
Even  the  poorest  money  in  use  does  a 
great  deal  of  good;  but  hocus-pocus 
money  also  does  a great  deal  of  harm. 
It  gives  an  immense  and  unjust  advan- 
tage to  a few  already  powerful  people; 
it  is  the  direct  cause  of  nearly  all  serious 
monetary  disturbances;  and  justice  and 
die  public  interests  require  that  it  shall 
be  made  safer,  and  less  powerful  for  evil. 

An  important  fact  is  that  increasing 
the  amount  of  real  money  and  decreasing 
the  proportion  of  hocus-pocus  money 
does  not  require  revolutionary  proceed- 
ings. It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  of  all  kinds  in  existence. 
The  bankers  wish  to  make  up  the  defici- 
ency by  increasing  die  quantity  of  hocus- 
pocus  money — which  they  formerly  called 
“money  of  account,”  but  now  refer  to  as 
“bank  credit,”  “credit  money,”  “liquid 
capital,”  ''liquid  currency,” etc., — but  it 
seems  dear  that  even  fiat  money  with  this 
great  Nation  behind  it,  would  be  safer, 
and  better  in  every  way,  than  mere  hocus- 
pocus  money,  with  only  some  local  bank 
behind  it. 

It  is  an  undeniable  economic  law  that 
an  unlimited  market  demand  for  any- 
thing, at  a fixed  price,  prevents  it  from 
falling  below  that  rate.  The  bullion 
value  of  gold  changes  but  litfle — and  only 
locally — solely  because  it  can  always  be 
coined  into  money  at  approximately  the 
same  rate.  The  same  was  true  of  silver 


so  long  as  it  was  treated  in  the  same  way; 
and  all  intelligent,  open-minded  business 
men  knew  that  if  silver  should  be  re- 
monetised and  the  banks  required  to  suf- 
ficiently increase  their  reserves , these 
would  be  fewer,  and  less  serious,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  money  market — and  more 
general  “prosperity”  for  all  classes. 

The  huger  their  reserves  the  safer  must 
the  banks  be.  The  more  real  money 
there  is  in  existence  the  less  need  is  there 
for  the  unreal.  With  safer  banking  en- 
sured, by  increased  deposits  of  real  money, 
business  conditions  would  inevitably  im- 
prove, in  all  respects.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Every  step  in  these  directions 
would  put  the  business  world  on  firmer 
ground,  and  the  forward  movement 
could  be  hastened,  decreased,  or  arrested 
whenever  deemed  advisable. 

The  only  specific  change  that  I am 
urging  is  that  the  aggregate  volume  of 
money  dull  be  kept  constantly  increasing, 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  needs  of 
business;  and  that  the  proportion  of 
hocus-pocus  money  tolerated  shall  be 
steadily  decreased,  until  it  ceases  to  be  a 
disturbing  factor  in  business.  Is  this 
unreasonable  ? 

Of  those  who  believe  in  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  all,  I ask,  Is  not  this  subject 
well  worth  patient  study  ? The  im- 
portant thing  now  is  not  What  shall  be 
done?  but.  Shall  not  something  be  done 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  available 
money,  and  to  compel  the  banks  to  be 
less  reckless  with  outer  people’s  money? 

But,  when  the  What  and  the  How^is 
considered  the  fact  should  be  ever  kept 
in  mind  that  the  deposit  banking  guild  is 
file  only  one  that  profits  by  the  existing 
system.  Nearly  a century  ago,  after  the 
British  government  had  wrecked  the 
fortunes  of  a large  part  of  its  people  by 
the  monetary  contraction  which  placed 
that  empire  on  a gold  basis,  the  great 
historian,  Macaulay,  said:  “Amid  the 
general  gloom,  one  class  alone  prospered — 
file  bankers.”  And  this  has  been  true  of 
every  succeeding  panic.  This  class  will, 
of  course,  bitterly  oppose  any  change 
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that  will  decrease  its  profits  and  power. 
And  it  will,  therefore,  be  as  unwise  to  go 
to  it  for  advice  as  to  how  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  can  most  quickly  and  cer- 
tainly be  ended,  as  it  would  be  to  consult 
with  railroad  magnates,  meat  packers, 
coal  barons,  and  liquor  dealers,  when 
framing  laws  to  end  the  evils  for  which 
they  and  their  methods  are  responsible. 

Fortunately,  although  the  deposit  bank- 
ing system  is  the  most  colossal  of  the  com- 
binations from  whose  greed  and  defiance 
of  law  the  country  suffers,  it  is  the  easiest 
one  of  them  all  to  either  restrict  or  elimi- 
nate. Indeed,  this  could  be  done  with- 
out cost  to  the  people,  or  the  loss  of  a 
dollar  of  its  capital  by  any  fairly  well- 
managed  bank. 

Less  than  five  thousand  men  control 
our  20,000  hocus-pocus  money  banks — 
and  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  number 
direct  their  general  policy.  In  addition 
to  their  $8,889,000,000  of  capital  invested 
in  personal  property  and  real  estate, 
these  institutions  actually  create  out  of 
nothing,  and  collect  interest  on,  more 
than  $8,000,000,000  of  purely  fictitious 
capital,  in  the  guise  of  “loans,”  for  short 
periods,  of  hocus  pocus  money,  which 
they  can  require  shall  be  repaid  in  real 
money — nearly  all  of  which  in  existence, 
not  needed  for  small  change,  b already 
in  their  possession.  Solely  because  the 
volume  of  real  money  has  been  purposely 
kept  ruinously  small,  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  to  go  to  these 
banks  for  thb  hocus-pocus  money,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  now  do  business 
— and  often  they  go  with  the  soul  sicken- 
ing knowledge  that  failure  to  get  it  means 
financial  disaster,  and  personal  dbtress. 

Candidly,  reader,  can  you  reflect  on 
these  facts  without  uneasiness  ? It  may 
be  said  that  these  institutions  are  so 
strong  that  it  b useless  to  oppose  them. 
But  everyone  with  any  manhood  left 
knows  that  a desperate  struggle  b cer- 
tain to  come — and,  as  the  situation  con- 
stantly grows  more  serious,  I submit 


that  not  another  day  should  be  lost. 
And,  fortunately,  a host  of  really  great 
men  are  now  looming  up  whose  conduct 
proves  that  they  have  a genuine  interest 
in  humanity,  and  who,  caring  more  for 
an  honorable  record  than  for  money, 
cannot  be  bought.  The  need  of  the 
time  seems  to  be  an  educational  cam- 
paign along  the  lines  of  more  real  money 
— and  a safer  banking  system.  What 
say  you — the  man  or  woman  who  b 
reading  thb  ? And,  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  ? 

Albesnt  Griffin. 

Topeka , Kan . 

Uncontrolable  circumstances  having 
prevented  the  publication  of  thb  article 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  enables  me  to 
add  that  the  events  of  the  last  few  months 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  fads  and 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  ~set  forth 
in  it. 

The  United  States  [Controllers  report 
for  the  last  year  abo  greatly  strengthens 
the  argument.  The  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  banks  last  year  was  1,786;  in 
capital,  $256,000,000;  and  investments 
in  property,  $1,886,000,000 — leaving 
$921,000,000  less  than  nothing  available 
for  commercial  loans.  That  b,  taking 
them  all  together,  their  investment  in 
property  in  their  own  names,  took  all  of 
their  capital,  surplus,  undivided  profits 
and  national  bank  notes,  and  $921,- 
000,000  of  their  depositors9  money.  And 
yet,  with  nearly  a billion  dollars  less  than 
no  capital  available  they  reported  their 
loans  at  $7,588,000,000.  In  other  words, 
they  collected  interest,  or  profits,  on 
$8,510,000,000  of  absolutely  fictitious  cap- 
ital used  as  money . 

Yet,  as  has  always  been  the  case,  the 
bankers’  remedy  b more  hocus-pocus 
money  of  some  kind.  But  the  “Beal 
Money  League”  still  insbts  that  the  only 
rational  remedy  b mo fc  Real  money,  and 
less  Unreal.  What  say  the  readers  of 
The  Arena? 
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Bt  Edward  C.  Farnbworth. 


HE  DISCIPLES  of  the  Absolute 
Philosophy  have  held  that  through 
the|secret  of  Hegel  is  attained  that  fulness 
of  truth  which  will  remedy  the  ills  of 
life.  Of  his  own  attaining  Hegel  never 
doubted.  Had  he  not  found  that  “Thing- 
in-itself ''  which  Kant  had  placed  beyond 
the  bounds  of  human  understanding, 
beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  human 
reason,  in  the  realms  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned, the  abode  of  beings  mentally 
more  endowed  than  man  ? Had  he  not 
demonstrated  what  to  the  cautious  Kant 
were  but  articles  of  faith,  to  wit,  God 
and  the  soul?  Beginning  with  those 
abstractions.  Nothing  and  mere  empty 
Being,  he,  by  a dialectic  process  of  his 
own,  had  arrived  at  the  perfected  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Absolute.  On  his 
journey  he  had  gathered  to  his  philoso- 
phizing the  arts  and  sciences ; at  his  con- 
juring had  returned  the  old  Aristotelian 
times  enriched  with  thfe  glories  of  the 
modem  world.  By  his  vast  intellectual 
effort  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the 
thinker,  the  metaphysical  riddle  of  the 
ages;  because  of  this,  Philosophy  was 
now  complete. 

But  later  days  brought  doubt,  distrust 
of  Hegel's  principle.  Schopenhauer 
scorned  that  ultimate  truth  should  be 
realized  by  a rationalizing  method.  After 
all.  Bacon's  estimate  of  Philosophy  may 
be  just,  “Like  a virgin  consecrated  to 
God  she  bears  no  fruit.”  Probably 
Aristotle  has  warrant  for  saying  that  phil- 
osophy itself  produces  nothing  new. 
Many  will  agree  with  Fichte  that  Phil- 
osophy is  but  a means  to  the  knowledge 
of  Hfe. 

In  human  nature  is  an  irrepressible 
craving  which  mere  logic,  however  exhaus- 
tive and  convincing,  can  never  satisfy. 
Man  is  bom  from  mystery  into  mystery, 
and  unto  mystery  he  returns.  Through 


life  he  repeats  the  dying  words  of  Goethe, 
“More  light!''  Hggel,  the  man  of  meth- 
od, was  broad  penough  to  acknowledge 
this  universal  nted  of  definite  knowledge, 
but  it  ill  became  the  logician  to  usurp 
the  province  of  the  seer;  it  is  much  that 
he  acknowledged  the  legitimacy  of  such 
mystics  as  Jacob  Bohm;  and  yet  the 
prosaic  teacher  of  Jena  and  Heidelberg 
was  inwardly  the  intuitional  dreamer. 
The  laborious  thinker,  creeping  inch  by 
inch  to  the  very  summit  of  human  thought 
had,  ere  his  ascent,  beheld  a vision  that 
allied  him  with  the  sages  of  old  India. 

He  had  seen  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  things,  the  primorial  Being 
devoid  of  attributes,  the  one  and 
the  many,  the  many  and  the  one  indis- 
tinguishable, undifferentiated  in  their 
multitude.  He  had  seen  their  self-exter- 
nalization  in  the  world  of  sense;  the 
growing  illusion  of  separateness  necessary 
to  the  concretion  of  their  individualities; 
and  he  had  watched  them,  in  their  great 
cycle  of  necessity,  rising  from  the  earthly 
and  returning  whence  they  came  bearing 
each  the  freight  of  its  world  experience, 
converging  each  to  one  center  there  to 
render  into  the  common  fund  of  wisdom 
the  result  of  every  separate  attainment. 
Beholding  all  this  he  had  comprehended 
the  consummation,  the  self-conscious 
many  unified  as  the  self-conscious  One. 

* Becoming,  the  process  whereby  Infinite 
Unity  results  in  finite  diversity,  was  from 
the  pure  monism  of  Spinoza,  wholly 
unaccountable.  Moreover  a pantheism 
which  makes  of  man  but  a momentary 
wave  on  the  ocean  of  Being,  satisfies  in 
no  way  the  I am  I dominant  and  insistent 
in  human  consciousness.  That  it  be 
neither  dissipated  nor  annulled  Thought 
requires  a thinker,  a something  persisting 
when  the  wave  of  objective  life  has 
passed,  and  so  because  of  the  one-sided 
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pantheism  of  Spinoza  arose  the  modol- 
ogy  of  Leibnitz. 

In  this  system  the  monad  is  a positive 
center  of  consciousness  whose  power  to 
repell  proves  the  existence  of  something 
repelled,  namely  a plurality  of  monads. 
Each  is  a microcosm  capable  of  reflecting 
the  universe  of  monads;  each  is  a focal 
point  for  all  others.  The  monad  is  not 
in  three-dimensional  space,  therefore  size 
enters  not  into  consideration  of  it. 

The  monads  exist  in  an  ever-ascending 
series  from  mineral  to  man.  Monadic 
consciousness  ‘‘sleeps  in  the  mineral, 
dreams  in  the  plant,  wakes  to  conscious- 
ness in  the  animal,  and  to  self-conscious- 
ness in  man.”  The  monad  of  man  is  the 
self-conscious  dweller  in  his  body  itself 
the  congeries  of  less-developed  monads. 
Physical  death  is  only  the  loss  of  the 
coarser  and  by  no  means  indispensable 
monads  of  the  outer  body.  The  various 
organs  and  general  structure  are  main- 
tained though  no  longer  perceived  by 
physical  sense.  What  is  true  of  man’s 
life  and  death  applies  in  less  and  less 
degree  in  the  descending  scale  of  physical 
being.  Inasmuch  as  matter  is  to  Lieb- 
nitz  but  crassified  spirit  he  cannot  well 
be  accused  of  materialism  though  he 
demands  a vehicle  for  every  grade  of 
consciousness. 

In  the  time  of  Hegel  attention  was 
already  turning  to  the  religio-philosophi- 
cal  writings  of  the  remote-East.  Possibly 
in  lands  other  than  that  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  the  eye  of  Reason  had 
looked  inward,  and  the  introspection  had 
been  to  some  purpose. 

Hegel’s  estimate  of  Hindoo  thought  as 
voiced  in  his  Philosophy  of  History , 
would  by  any  pundit  be  deemed  absurd. 
The  German  philosopher’s  excuse  lies 
in  the  then  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  texts  which  in  many  instances 
caution  that  a teacher  is  necessary. 
Schopenhauer  arrived  nearer  the  truth 
when,  as  he  searched  the  Vedas  and  the 
Upanishads  he  half  devined  the  secret 
science  there  hidden  beneath  an  exoteric 
dress. 


Modem  Theosophy  purports  to  be  the 
sacred,  esoteric  wisdom  of  old  I^gypt  and 
India.  Like  most  ancient  systems  it 
includes  Science,  Religion  and  Philoso- 
phy. Unlike  Socrates  it  centers  not 
attention  on  man,  for  it  claims  that  prior 
to  the  days  of  Socrates  man  was  the  object 
of  its  exhaustive  study.  Dealing  not 
with  the  categories  of  Kant  it  yet  claims 
as  its  oldera  possession  all  of  value  in  his 
Critical  Philosophy.  Though  ignoring 
the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  it  asserts  its  ascent 
of  the  Himalyas  of  reason  when  as  yet 
his  ancestors  roamed  savage  amidst  the 
northern  forests.  It  accords  not  with 
much  in  our  modem  empyrical  science, 
yet  professes  to  possess  the  key  to  riddles 
whose  solution  will  reverse  the  attitude 
of  the  physicist.  Its  astounding  claims 
to  knowledge  it  would  substantiate  with 
a vast  and  elaborated  cosmogony  which 
dwarfs  the  dreams  of  Swedenborg. 

The  monadology  of  Leibnitz,  and  the 
scheme  and  outcome  of  Hegel,  exhibit 
much  in  common  with  the  teachings  of 
Theosophy;  nevertheless  the  Absolute 
of  Hegel  is  not  the  Absolute  of  Theoso- 
phy or  of  the  Vedante  philosophy,  that 
more  exoteric  explanation  of  man  and 
the  universe.  The  Absolute  of  Theoso- 
phy is  the  “Secondless  Eternal”  of 
Vedante;  it  is  the  concealed  Logos  author 
of  the  spoken  word  which  itself  is  the 
manifested  universe  in  its  aspect  as  the 
undifferentiated  monadic  essence  from 
which  the  totality  of  monads  was  grad- 
ually unfolded.  In  its  primal  condition 
this  essence  is  mere  Being,  empty  of 
meaning  as  any  digit  if  considered  apart 
from  its  relation  to  numbers ; this  essence, 
is,  in  fact,  what  to  Hegel  is  equivalent 
to  nothing.  The  Unmanifested  Word 
is  the  Father,  the  Manifested  Word  is 
the  Son  in  whom  are  the  Divine  Immi- 
nence and  the  Divine  Transcendence 
until  the  great  day  “Be  with  Us,”  when 
the  universe  is  merged  in  its  ultimate 
source. 

The  Manifested  Word,  the  Original 
Emanation,  the  Primal  Substance,  is  the 
sole  reality,  the  steadfast  nomenion  which 
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by  projecting  its  phenomenal  shadow, 
creates  both  time  and  space  and  the 
material  conditions  wherein  Reality  may 
unfold  its  latent  possibilities.  This  orig- 
inal emanation  hovers  around  the  mineral 
world  in  well-nigh  unconscious  nebu- 
losity; half  awakened  it  projects  the  life 
and  shapes  of  trees  that  wave  in  the  wind, 
and  all  of  the  green  and  varied  color 
that  springs  from  earth  into  the  shining 
of  the  sun.  Seeing  now  the  animal 
kingdom,  its  own  shadow,  it  becomes 
identified  with  that  evolution;  and  now 
its  gradually  disrupting  oneness,  wholly 
sundering  into  the  many,  surrounds  each 
animal  form.  In  man  it  realizes  itself 
as  soul,  and  eventually  as  ego.  Passing 
beyond  the  human  stage  it  knows  itself 
as  free  ego  permitted  to  return  as  world 
teacher  and  uplifter,  or  to  pursue  its  way 
toward  the  highest  Nirvana. 

But  what  of  Nirvana  ? Of  what  import 
this  word  of  mystery  ? Theosophy  teaches 
that  whosoever  deems  Nirvana  to  be  the 
Buddhistic  vaccum  has  lost  himself  on 
the  metaphysical  heights.  Nirvana  is 
the  fruition  of  individual  unfolding;  the 
coming  into  touch  with  the  “ thing-in- 
Hself”  of  Kant  the  clear  cognition  of 
sole  reality  the  eternal  union  with  “ the 
silent  watcher,”  that  original  substance 
which  enveloped  the  animal  form  ere 
man  was  man. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  universal 
cycle  evolution  has  been  from  mere  poten- 
tiality to  complete  unfolding;  this  process 
necessitated  the  gradual  individualizing 
of  consciousness.  What  an  absurd  sup- 
position that  the  result  of  ages  of  becom- 
ing is  negated  at  the  moment  of  consum- 
mation! Nirvana  is  the  center  in  which 
converging  individualities  meet;  the  self- 
conscious  realization  that  the  many  are 
One.  Individual  attainment  is  there 
merged  in  general  attainment;  seem- 
ingly each  consciousness  gathers  into 
itself  all  others.  This  consummation  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Absolute  Phil- 
osophy wherein  the  ego  reaching  the 
focus  of  thought,  knows  itself  as  all  truth 
attained. 


Kant  aigues  that  certain  ideas  or 
notions  or  judgments  are  a priori  in  man. 
Worldly  experience  furnishes  the  matter 
to  which  these  judgments  are  the  matrix. 
But  that  gatherer  of  knowledge,  the 
mind,  cognizes  through  a brain  which 
only  knows  reality  as  conditioned  by 
time  and  space,  that  to  which  even  the 
pure  intellect  must  submit. 

The  limitation  of  mere  brain  ability 
to  perception  of  the  phenomenal  world 
has  been  sharply  defined  by  all  Indian 
thinkers,  and  in  accord  with  these 
Theosophy  teaches  that  only  by  rising 
superior  to  the  physical  senses  into  the 
“ higher  mind,”  only  by  sundering  the 
ties  of  time  and  space  does  the  sage  attain 
unto  the  noumena.  Evidently  this  results 
from  more  than  that  pure  feeling,  that 
inmost  conviction,  that  intuitive  cogni- 
tion, for  which  Jacobi  declares  is  his 
polemic  against  philosophy  in  general. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Locke,  and 
more  in  accord  with  Fichte,  Theosophy 
teaches  that  all  knowledge  is  innate  in  the 
ego.  Other  egos  impinge  upon  it  and 
the  resulting  friction  excites  the  ego  to 
active  unfolding  of  universal  wisdom 
inherited  from  its  divine  Source.  In 
every  monad  the  divine  Imminence  and 
Transcendence  announces  itself  as  the 
law  of  Cause  and  Effect,  the  law  of 
“ Karma,”  the  law  of  Absolute  Wisdom 
and  Justice;  therefore,  every  thought 
and  act,  whether  good  or  bad,  returns  to 
the  magnetic  sphere  of  the  monad  from 
which  it  emanated.  The  perpetual  ad- 
justments of  the  Karmic  law  are  to  the 
monads  of  Theosophy  what  the  pre- 
established  harmony  is  to  the  monads  of 
Leibnitz. 

These  latter,  like  those  of  Theosophy, 
are  eternal  and  indestructable  and,  as 
has  been  said,  some  have  only  mineral 
consciousness,  others  plant  consciousness, 
others  again  are  at  the  human  stage 
while  the  highest  enjoy  perfected  self- 
consciousness.  Although  the  higher 
monads  dwell  in  physical  bodies  com- 
posed of  lesser  monads,  all  pursue  an 
independent  development,  but,  because 
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of  the  preestablished  harmony,  nothing 
of  confusion  arises;  therefore  the  organ- 
ism suffers  no  harm  from  any  monad. 

Theosophy  teaches  that  mutual  help- 
fulness is  the  great  lesson  of  life,  and  yet 
what  every  monad  needs  is  not  wisdom 
from  without,  but,  in  fact,  stimulation 
that  it  may  sooner  unfold  the  amplitude 
of  its  own  being.  This  result  the  chief 
monad  of  the  physical  body  accomplishes 
through  the  unconscious  exertion  of  a 
more-developed  will,  drawing  to  itself  the 
various  groups  of  monads  which  construct 
the  organs  unified  by  this  chief  monad. 

Leibnitz  fails  to  explain  the  definite 
process  whereby  the  monad  rises  from 
perception  to  perception  through  the 1 
various  kingdoms  of  nature,  therefore 
the  history  of  the  human  monad,  prior 
to  physical  birth,  remains  to  his  readers 
a mystery.  Theosophy  would  fill  this 
wide  gap  in  the  system  of  the  German 
savant. 

Evidently  an  indestructable  and  unfold- 
ing consciousness  can  never  be  without 
its  appropriate  vehicle.  To  the  monad 
of  Leibnitz  death  was  but  the  loss  of  the 
coarsest,  least-developed  monads  of  the 
physical  body,  but  a central  doctrine  of 
Theosophy  is  that  the  monad  must 
submit  to  a series  of  physical  reimbodi- 
ments.  Unexpended  effects  of  causes 
generated  within  its  own  magnetic  sphere 
compel  it  back  to  the  arena  of  this  world. 
That  lesson  of  lessons  the  overcoming  of 
selfish  desire,  it  learned  not  amidst  the 
vast  opportunities  of  hard,  unsympa- 
thetic physical  environment:  all  previous 
reimbodiments,  innumerable  through 
ages,  had  been  but  preparation  for  this 
self-conscious  task.  Therefore  Eternal 
Justice  will  cause  the  monadic  conscious- 
ness again  to  center  itself  in  the  old 
lesson  and  the  place  of  that  lesson. 

Despite  his  Absolute  Idealism,  Hegel 
has  been  deemed  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  Christianity.  The  clear- 
est reasoner  since  Socrates  and  Aristotle, 
he  preached  the  stronghold  of  the  Kantian 
logic  in  his  warring  for  the  existence  or 
God  and  the  actuality  of  the  ego.  Hegel 
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remained  within  the  fold  of  Luther  nor 
deemed  he  stultified  his  mighty  intellect 
by  accepting  as  final  the  Gospel  Revela- 
tion. And  yet  Christ  was  to  him  not  the 
Divine  of  the  old  Scholasticism  for  the 
Reformation  had  delivered  Reason  and 
and  her  philosophizing  from  the  thrall 
of  rigid  dogma.  Christ  was  to  Hegel's 
perception  what  the  Speculative  Phil- 
osophy had  realized  as  the  possible  of 
every  free  ego,  to  wit,  attained  self- 
conscious  union  with  God,  for  which  end 
the  Idea,  even  the  Absolute  Spirit,  in  the 
beginning  externalized  itself  as  a pure 
but  characterless  shadow.  This  con- 
ception of  Christ  so  nearly  accords  with 
Theosophical  teaching  that  it  gives  a due 
to  the  avatars  of  the  Hindoo  god,  and 
the  birth  of  every  Buddha  the  East  has 
known. 

The  full  divinity  of  man  is  necessarily 
the  outcome  of  Hegel,  but  of  Theosophy 
such  inference  is,  in  fact,  unjust  The 
“ Ancient  Arcane  Wisdom"  teaches  that 
man  shall  reach  the  utmost  attainable  in 
the  system  of  which  our  sun  is  the  center, 
but  the  all-pervading  “ Atman  "is  “ That" 
which  emanates  and  sustains  every  sun 
and  system.  It  is  “That"  into  which 
these  shall  finally  be  resolved. 

Our  sun  has  its  term  of  objective  life, 
according  to  Theosophy  a term  of  enor- 
mous duration;  then  follows  the  night 
of  subjectivity,  and  then  a new  day  into 
whose  first  hour  man  emerges  as  regent 
of  the  evolving  nebule  and  the  future 
planets,  but  not  as  the  Universal  King. 
In  that  new  dawning  it  will  be  his  office 
of  love,  his  brotherly  duty  to  impress 
upon  the  plastic  and  pure  monadic 
essence  those  laws  which  shall  guide  its 
otherwise  blind  course  until  the  first 
faint  unfolding  of  mind.  From  thence 
onward  his  divine  labor  shall  in  nowise 
cease,  for  he  himself  was  impressed  and 
guided  and  watched  over  on  his  journey 
from  the  star  mist  to  the  throne  of  the 
planetary  spheres. 

In  the  pantheistic  system  of  Spinoza 
the  problem  of  good  and  evil  is  disposed 
of  in  a manner  unsatisfactory  to  most 
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thinkers.  Although  possessed  of  an  infin- 
ity of  attributes  God,  the  Infinite  sub- 
stance, is  revealed  to  man  only  as  spirit 
or  thought,  and  extension  or  matter. 
Hence  man’s  inadequate  grasp  of  ulti- 
mate truth;  hence  also  his  incommen- 
surate view  of  good  and  evil,  a view 
which  a knowledge  of  the  innumerable 
attributes  of  God  would  wholly  reverse. 

Leibnitz  distinguishes  three  kinds  of 
evil.  Metaphysical  evil,  appointed  of 
God,  that  imperfection  which  in  finite 
things  is  the  cause  of  their  finitude;  phys- 
ical evil,  ordered  of  God  as  punishment 
or  corrective;  moral  evil,  not  ordered  of 
God  but  unavoidably  present  if  individual 
will  is  allowed  any  latitude  and  virtue 
is  not  compulsory.  Wolf,  the  supple- 
menter  of  Leibnitz,  holds  that  evil  exists 
not  because  God  so  wills;  rather  it 
originates  in  the  inevitable  imperfection 
of  human  nature;  nevertheless  in  the 
providence  of  God  evil  becomes  a means 
to  good.  Evil  to  Hegel  is  but  a tempo- 
rary wandering  in  the  dark  until  the 
light  of  Reason  reveals  the  path  in  the 
progress  from  mere  Being  to  self-conscious 
Being  that  knows  itself  as  the  absolute 
truth  of  every  condition,  material  and 
spiritual. 

Theosophy  teaches  that  all  being  is  a 
trinity  of  Will,  the  life  principle;  Desire, 
the  passional  nature;  and  Mind,  the 
equalizing  and  transforming  power.  In 
the  universal  unfolding  the  life  principle 
as  such  is  at  once  apparent;  soon  Desire 
tends  to  mere  gratification,  and  even- 
tually rages  toward  that  end;  Mind, 
now  appearing  as  a feeble  ray,  is  at  once 
colored  and  deflected  by  selfish  Desire. 
And  now  the  battle  of  the  ages  is  on, 
and  the  wide  world  is  the  arena.  Unfold- 
ing Mind  is  destined  to  win,  but  not  by 
annihilating  its  adversary,  for  Desire  is 
immortal  as  itself.  Mind  shall  triumph 
by  transforming  self-seeking  Desire  into 
selfless  Love,  and  to  finite  life  it  shall  re- 
veal that  truly  it  is  Life  Eternal  veiled  by 
the  physical  from  its  only  Source. 

In  his  philosophy  of  Art  Hegel  deals 
with  the  Idea  or  Absolute  Spirit  risen 
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from  outward  restraints  into  a freedom 
the  result  of  observance  in  both  morals 
and  the  state.  The  Idea  is  now  appre- 
hended by  human  reason  as  the  objec- 
tively beautiful.  Necessarily  the  beau- 
tiful can  be  cognized  only  through  those 
limiting  medium  of  art,  the  stone  and 
wood  of  the  builder,  the  marble  of  the 
sculptor,  the  colors  of  the  painter,  the 
gamut  of  the  musician,  and  the  measured 
verse  of  the  poet. 

Back  of  art  stands  the  artist,  and 
through  the  various  mediums  he  renders 
objective  the  universal  Idea  as  develop- 
oped  in  him.  In  architecture  the  medium 
is  dense,  rigid  and  fixed,  the  spirit  shines 
as  through  a clouded  glass.  Sculpture 
suggests  movement,  and  movement  is 
life  and  vehicle  of  life.  In  painting 
the  material  element  has  largely  disap- 
peared; but  while  the  dimensional  is 
present  the  solid  is  only  indicated. 
Music,  most  subjective  of  arts,  vibrating 
surface-ward  from  the  inmost  of  life, 
finds  its  medium  ere  it  reaches  the  eye; 
that  medium  is  the  unseen  but  heard 
sympathetic  vibration  of  a sonorous 
body.  Poetry  is  a synthesis  of  all  arts; 
to  sound  it  marries  speech  the  expression 
of  a specific  idea.  In  the  epic  and  the 
drama  it  delineates  the  life  of  nations; 
with  vivid  touch  and  true  it  paints  the 
doing  of  famous  deeds;  with  inspired 
chisel  it  fixes  the  doer  in  imperishable 
statuesque. 

Theosophy  makes  no  claim  to  be  a 
system  of  Aesthetics;  it  asserts  not  with 
Schilling  that  “Art  is  the  sole,  true  and 
eternal  organum  as  well  as  the  ostensible 
evidence  of  philosophy”;  neither  does 
it  hold  with  Schopenhauer  that  the  real 
course  to  philosophy  is  through  art.  It 
has,  however,  somewhat  to  say  concern- 
ing the  origin,  nature  and  possibility  of 
color  and  sound  on  which  the  art  of 
painting,  and  also  that  of  music  is  based. 

That  primordial  Substance  which  in 
its  lowest  and  most  crassified  manifesta- 
tion formed  the  material  sun  and  planets, 
is  far  more  subtle  and  tenuous  than  the 
luminiferous  ether  of  physics.  The 
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inconceivably  rapid  vibrations  of  that 
Substance  are  the  internal  impulse  caus- 
ing those  atmospheric  vibrations  which 
to  the  optic  and  the  auditory  nerve  are 
physical  light  and  sound.  The  original 
vibration  is  in  fact  ultimate  light  and 
sound.  These  in  their  universal  mani- 
festation become  fire  and  motion,  the 
Kosmos  builders  shaping  the  pliant  world 
material  into  geometrical  designs. 

Architecture  and  sculpture  deal  largely 
with  the  geometry  of  art,  therefore  with 
those  models  on  which  Kosmos  was 
constructed.  Painting  and  music  deal 
directly  with  that  color  and  that  sound 
which  are  the  physical  of  original  light 
and  sound;  but  to  the  light  within  the 
light,  and  to  the  sound  within  the  sound 
neither  the  artist  nor  the  musician  can 
attain.  The  sacred  chants  of  the  Sama 
Veda,  and  the  intoned  mantras  are 
supposedly  the  potency  of  sound  guided 
by  the  definite  uttered  thought  expressed 
in  measured  verse  which  suggests  the 
motion  of  the  Great  Breath  of  Brahm 
projecting  the  universe  into  finitude, 
only  to  draw  it  back  to  subjectivity;  an 
alternation  unceasing  forever  and  ever. 

We  have  said,  and  to  some  extent  have 
shown,  that  modern  Theosophy  makes 
astounding  claims  to  knowledge.  Pos- 
sibly a further  glance  at  its  teachings 
will  not  prove  uninteresting. 

Light  and  Sound  as  vibrations  of  the 
great  Life  Breath  are  in  fact,  one,  though 
eye  and  ear  have  separated  them.  The 
seven  prismatic  colors  composing  the  one 
solar  fire,  are  each  and  all  creative 
breaths  united  in  a center  of  energy. 
Because  of  this  sevenfold  outbreaking 
the  solar  system,  and  man,  the  synthesis 
of  nature,  are  sevenfold.  Of  the  seven 
principles  of  man,  and  nature,  the  one 
known  as  Atma  is  on  the  plane  of  immut- 
able consciousness ; all  others  are  deriva- 
tives finally  to  be  resolved  into  its  per- 
fected life  which  in  the  beginning  infolded 
perfection  as  the  acorn  infolds  the  yet 
unrealized  oak.  And  as  the  acorn, 
itself  a sevenfold  life,  requires  for  growth 
Earth’s  material  conditions,  so  man 
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amidst  the  terrestial  shall  himself  unfold. 
Man  is,  therefore,  enduring  only  in 
Atma,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  he  has 
gradually  individualized  to  himself  from 
the  universal  ocean  of  life. 

Because  the  Atma  of  man  is  in  its 
nature  identical  with  the  Great  Breath; 
its  individual  life  is  commensurate  with 
that  of  the  manifested  universe.  Each 
principle  wherein  it  shadows  itself  is 
vitalized  by  Atma;  that  is  to  say,  the 
will  to  live  in  any  of  its  principles  coordi- 
nates the  monads  or  minute  lives  com- 
prising that  principle.  But  this  will 
encounters  increasing  obstacles  because 
each  principle  in  descending  series  is  a 
more  unyielding  form  of  matter,  therefore 
in  man’s  lowest  principle  the  will  inits 
going  forth  is  fully  exhausted  in  about 
seventy  years.  Weakened  it  turns  in  its 
cycle,  the  body  grows  old  and  soon 
physical  death  ensues.  Then  the  lower 
lives,  deprived  of  their  one  harmoniang 
will,  work  confusion  and  disintergration 
to  their  host. 

Within  the  cycle  of  terrestial  life  are 
smaller  cycles  corresponding  to  the  axle 
rotation  of  the  earth.  As  that  giver  of 
physical  life,  the  sun,  approaches  the 
east  the  will  to  live  of  the  body  is  energized 
but  only  to  experience  at  night  a cor- 
responding depression.  This  daily  sink- 
ing of  the  will  is  sleep;  in  other  words  a 
temporary  inability  to  maintain  relation 
with  the  external  worid;  therefore  the 
indestructible  will  retires  into  some  higher 
principle,  which,  during  dreamless  sleep, 
is  the  Higher  Ego,  fifth  in  the  ascending’ 
series  of  seven.  Now  is  the  Ego,  free 
and  awake  and  active,  but  not  wholly  so, 
for  the  link  between  it  and  the  physical 
body  is  only  sundered  at  the  termination 
of  the  great  will  cycle  of  that  body. 
Death  is,  therefore,  but  the  completion 
of  a process  begun  every  night  of  our 
lives.  Evidently  the  principle  imme- 
diately higher  than  the  physical  body 
has  a longer  life  cycle,  but  tnis  cycle  must 
terminate  on  the  plane  of  its  principle. 

At  the  present  stage  of  man’s  unfolding 
his  individualized  Atma  centers  its  atten- 
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tion  on  the  more  spiritualized  mind,  the 
Higher  Ego.  In  post-mortem  life  the 
normal  man  fully  attains  to  the  plane  of 
the  Higher  Ego.  Here  he  finds  his 
heaven  of  rest,  here  the  Ego  assimilates 
hll  of  good  in  the  previous  earth  life. 

Atma,  the  chief  principle  of  man,  is  a 
thing  of  incessant  activity  for  the  urge 
of  the  Absolute  Will  is  upon  it.  In 
every  deep,  as  in  every  height,  it  must 
contact  whatsoever  stimulates  its  unfold- 
ing to  universal  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
The  microscopic  world  proves  the  infinite 
patience  and  thoroughness  with  which  it 
nas  unfolded  its  knowledge  of  all  king- 
doms culminating  in  man.  Before  this 
earth  as  such  had  being,  Atma  had  assim- 
ilated the  experience  of  super-sensible 
conditions  which  in  their  downward  evo- 
lution obiectivized  as  physical  matter. 

Atma  has  not  attained  to  full  self- 
consciousness  on  the  (Jane  of  the  higher 
mind  because  that  attainment  demands 
more  of  human  experience  than  it  has  as 
yet  assimilated.  The  Higher  Ego,  the 
present  vehicle  of  Atma,  must  purge 
itself  of  every  impurity;  encompassed 
by  selfishness  it  must  wholly  conquer 
and  rise  to  all  helpfulness.  Seventy  or 
eighty  years  of  mortal  life  have  failed  to 
consummate  the  imperative  task;  there- 
fore Atma,  through  its  active  intermediate 
again  projects  its  consciousness  down- 
ward, reconstructing  on  each  plane  of 
matter  the  appropriate  human  principle 
or  body,  and  at  last  the  physical,  the 
rind  which  covers  all. 

Every  variety  of  material  body  in  the 
humblest  species  is  the  almost  direct 
creation  of  tne  universal,  undifferentiated 
Atma,  and  necessarily  so,  for  all  but  the 
lowest  of  its  intervening  principles  are 
as  yet  incipient.  Benign  intelligences 
vastly  superior  to  man,  have  in  earlier 
ages  guided  the  unfolding  of  these 
lowly  entities.  Now  man  himself,  because 
of  his  highly-developed  will,  is  throned 
over  the  inferior  life  of  this  planet. 
Whether  for  good  or  ill  he  is  coloring 
the  feeble  ray  of  mind  just  visible  in  the 
higher  animal  kingdom;  and  on  him 


will  rest  the  penalty  of  unbrotheriiness 
to  these  creatures  destined  in  future  ages 
to  arrive  at  the  human  stage. 

This  conception  of  man’s  authority 
over  Nature  is  more  vitally  and  sympa- 
thetically human  than  that  of  Schelling 
in  whose  Objective  Idealism  Nature  is. 
the  negative  pole  of  the  human  mind 
perceived  by  the  senses  as  something 
external  to  that  mind.  Evidently  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  for  Schelling  those 
which  man  imposes  upon  it.  For  Hegel, 
as  for  Schopenhauer,  Nature  is  a realm 
wherein  Reason  wanders  from  the  goal 
to  which  man  himself  must  turn  her  feet. 

Reason  is  by  Hegel  identified  with 
Infinite  Substance,  Infinite  Form,  Infin- 
ite Power.  These  beneath  all  objective 
life  manifest  as  the  “World  Spirit” 
striving  toward  free  expression  results 
in  Universal  History.  The  unreason 
of  Nature,  on  which  Hegel  and  Schopen- 
hauer discant,  and  because  of  wnich 
Socrates  lamented,  obtains,  according  to 
Theosophy,  in  appearance  chiefly;  but 
a larger,  longer  survey  than  that  of 
recorded  history  is  necessary  to  the  full 
confirmation  of  this  view. 

The  downfall  of  nations,  the  extinction 
of  civilization,  are  to  Theosophy  no 
backward  steps  of  attaining  Reason. 
Such  seeming  calamity  is  but  the  break- 
ing of  old  vessels  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  unfolding  Spirit.  Forever  the  antique 
refashions  itself  as  the  new.  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome  no  doubt  return  but 
not  in  pyramid  and  Sphinx,  not  in  Pan- 
theon and  Acropolis,  not  in  palace  and 
Forum;  not  in  manners  and  customs; 
no,  not  in  any  externalities.  Not  even 
unto  their  own  land  do  the  dead  peoples 
return,  but  rather  they  come  reimbodying 
afar  those  inner  racial  characteristics 
once  the  mainspring  of  their  respective 
world  activities. 

Much  indeed  of  vice,  but  surely  more 
of  virtue,  is  redothed  in  flesh  and  lives 
the  vacillating  human  life  of  Reason  and 
unreason;  but  looking  down  to  the  abyss 
of  animalism  from  whence  arose  our 
race;  looking  at  its  upward  trend  through 
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empires  founded  on  blood  and  slaughter 
and  maintained  by  crime;  looking  at 
the  master  and  the  slave  of  tyrannizing 
Borne,  and  the  baron  and  the  surf  of 
once  bedarkened  Europe  long  abased 
in  feudal  chains,  looking  at  every  igno- 
rance and  malice  and  abuse  behind  him, 
who  will  not  rejoice  in  our  own  as  yet 
unperfected  day,  and  turn  with  serene 
faith  to  a liberated  future  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  system  of 
Leibnitz  a preestablished  harmony  ob- 
tained with  every  grade  of  monads  all  of 
whom  are  evolving  to  a common  center. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  having  once 
for  all  established  the  harmony,  God 
enjoys  perpetual  Sabbath.  The  God 
of  Leibnitz  is,  in  fact,  very  like  the  God 
of  Fichte’s  earlier  idealism,  a mere  moral 
order  in  the  universe. 

In  the  Bhagavad  Gita  the  Supreme 
; Spirit  says,  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
perform,  nor  anything  possible  to  obtain 
that  I have  not  obtained;  yet  I am  con- 
stantly in  action.  If  I were  not  inde- 
fatigable in  action  all  men  would  pres- 
ently follow  my  example.”  The  God 
of  Theosophy  is  this  Supreme  Spirit  and 
die  incessant  adjustment  of  finite  action 
by  infinite  reaction  proceeds  from  the 
activity  of  Absolute  Will. 

As  for  the  monads  of  Theosophy,  the 
cause  of  their  unfolding  is  expressed  by 
the  words  Universal  Brotherhood.  Every 
monad  is  a center  of  will,  but  as  no  two 
wills  have  equally  developed,  all  are  each 
to  other  as  positive  and  negative.  But 
will  develops  evil-ward  or  good-ward 
therefore  every  monad  is  a menace  or  an 
aid  to  its  weaker  neighbor.  Such  being 
the  case  nothing  short  of  the  Divine 
Reaction,  whereby  evil  returns  to  the 
evil-doer,  can  maintain  the  stability  of 
the  world. 

All  progress  depends  on  mutual  help; 
a universal  lifting  up  of  that  which  is 
lower.  If  men  would  know  their  respon- 
sibilities let  them  read  in  Genesis,  “And 
God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness,  and  let  them  have 


dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth.”  Y 

Of  all  logicians  Hegel  has  no  doubt 
arrived  at  the  clearest  and  closest  expla- 
nation of  the  great  problems  which  have 
puzzled  the  metaphysicians,  and  he 
gives  his  verdict  that  Philosophy  as  such 
does  not  reform  the  world.  It  is  believed 
by  Theosophists  generally  that  a clear 
demonstration  of  the  mutual  dependence 
of  universally  unfolding  life  must  appeal 
to  men  if  only  to  their  inherent  instinct 
of  self-preservation . Those  who  profess 
to  hold  in  custody  the  Ancient  Arcane 
Wisdom  declare  that  a suicidal  selfish- 
ness, similar  to  that  which  destroyed 
vast  and  forgotten  civilizations,  is  now 
developing  in  our  midst.  Moreover, 
these  teachers  assert  that  modem  investi- 
gation is  nearing  the  discovery  of  certain 
laws  whose  misuse  by  the  men  of  old 
was  baneful  both  to  themselves  and  all 
associated  with  them. 

That  which  Philosophy  avows  as  its 
mission  is  not  the  elucidation  of  physchic 
phenomena,  nor  the  explanation  of  pre- 
natal and  post-mortem  states;  nor  is  it 
the  announcing  of  the  seven-foldness 
of  man  and  nature;  neither  is  it  a 
revelation  of  conditions  of  planetary 
life  within  the  solar  system.  Theosophy 
has  for  object  not  the  mere  history  of 
submerged  continents  and  their  peoples 
self-destroyed  through  the  practice  of 
infernal  arts.  Though  all  this  and  more 
are  professedly  its  province,  Theosophy 
undertakes,  as  its  prime  object,  to  prove 
that  brotherhood  in  its  widest  sense  is  a 
necessary  factor  in  the  progress  of  the 
world. 

In  these  few  pages  the  writer  would 
make  obvious  certain  similarities  in 
Eastern  and  Western  thought.  Any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  scope  of  Leib- 
nitz, Hegel  and  modem  Theosophy 
would  result  in  a sizable  volume.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  brief 
article  is  exhaustive  of  similarities ; others 
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can  be  shown,  for  example;  Hegel 
says  of  gravitation,  it  is  the  desire  of  that 
which  is  the  real  of  matter  to  individual- 
ise itself.  Already  it  would  find  in  a 
common  center  that  intelligent  oneness 
for  which  the  Spirit  first  went  forth. 
Theosophy  sees  in  gravitation  the  prin- 
ciple of  Desire  urging  every  atom  of 
the  sentient  universe  to  mutual  contact 
in  an  instinctive  attempt  to  overcome 
the  illusion  of  separateness. 

This  desire  for  oneness,  manifest  in 
the  wheeling  of  suns  and  planets,  is, 
to  Hegel,  as  also  to  Theosophy,  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  those  mysterious  affinities 
which  the  chemist  has  noted  but  not 
explained.  Belief  in  original  and  filial 
unity  inspired  the  alchemists  in  their 
exoteric  search  for  what  to  Theosophy 
is  the  gold  of  transmuted  desire,  even 
Divine  Love. 

In  certain  quarters  men  of  distinguished 
attainment  have  overleaped  the  walls 
wherewith  modem  physical  science  has 
encompassed  itself.  These  investigators 
have  turned  to  those  tabooed  subjects, 
telepathy  and  spiritism,  of  which  Theoso- 
phy essays  a detailed  explanation.  Such 
investigation  is  a hopeful  sign.  Evi- 
dently the  wave  of  materialism  is  expend- 
ing itself  even  among  the  inheritors  of 
the  questionable  legacy  of  John  Locke. 
Less  and  less  contempt  is  now  expressed 
for  “German  Transcendentalism9’  and 


the  so-called  wild  and  extravagant 
assumptions  of  Indian  thinkers.  Though 
the  gradual  substantiation  of  the  Darwin- 
ian theory  is  working  adversely  toward 
the  doctrines  of  Swedenborg,  Theoso- 
phists  claim  that  when  to  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, and  the  unique  behavior  of 
radium,  and  our  latest  knowledge  of  the 
atom — said  by  Theosophy  to  be  like 
man,  a miniature  of  the  solar  system — 
Science  has  added  a few  other  important 
discoveries,  men  will  look  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  half-revelation  of  these  in 
that  semi-esoteric  work.  The  Secret  Doc- 
trine?,  of  H.  P.  BLavatsey. 

Although  such  thinkers  as  Hamilton 
and  Mill  have  deemed  the  knowledge 
of  God  no  province  of  philosophy,  and 
though  Kant  himself  considered  his 
Being  a matter  of  faith,  and  though 
Spencer  relegates  Deity  to  the  regions 
of  the  unknowable,  Leibnitz  made  the 
Universal  Monad  the  indispensable  pri- 
maiy  of  his  system,  and  Hegel  deemed 
that  he  himself  had  reasoned  even  to  the 
Absolute  One.  And  so  Theosophy, 
which,  like  Hegelianism,  declares  for  the 
perfectibility  and  unification  of  mankind, 
stands  also  for  “That,99  the  Divine 
Parent,  the  All  in  All  when  suns  and 
systems  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 

Edward  C.  Farnsworth. 

Portland , Maine. 


A FAIR  EDUCATION  FOR  ALL. 


By  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Ph.D. 


MR.  THUM’S  proposal  for  public 
works  high  schools,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  boys  could  support  them- 
selves while  getting  a good  education, 
both  industrial  and  general,  is  a very 
interesting  proposition. 

It  is  perfectly  dear  that  something 
should  be  done  to  ensure  the  better  edu- 


cation of  our  young  people.  Every  boy 
and  girl  is  entitled  to  at  least  an  education 
of  high-school  grade  on  two  lines:  (1) 
academic,  and,  (2)  industrial. 

How  far  we  are  at  present  from  this 
desirable  minimum  is  apparent  from 
such  facts  as  the  following,  secured  by 
the  writer  within  the  last  two  months : 
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BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  JANUARY,  1908. 

Grade.  Number  or  Pupils. 

First  year  primaries 13,022 

First  year  grammar 10<007 

Last  year  grammar 4,809 

Last  year  nigh  schools 850 

Less  than  one-sixteenth  of  the  children 
go  through  a high  school  course,  either 
industrial  or  academic.  The  great  mass 
of  children  leave  school  before  they 
finish  the  grammar  grades.  The  situa- 
tion is  similar  in  other  cities.  Here, 
for  example,  are  the  facts  for  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington.  The  high-school 
figures,  as  before,  include  the  pupils  in 
manual  training  and  commercial  schools 
of  high-school  grade,  as  well  as  those 
pursuing  academic  courses. 

GRADE.  NUMBER  OF  PUPILS 

(October,  1907). 

_ Philadelphia.  Washington. 

First  year  primaries 33,588 9,198 

First  year  grammar  (5th 

grade) 19,386  5,601 

Last  year  grammar  (8th 

grade) 5,710 3436 

Last  year  high  school 1,089 663 

In  Philadelphia  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  the  children  go  through  a high-school 
course,  and  in  Washington  less  than  one- 
thirteenth.  Only  about  one-sixth  finish 
the  grammar  grades  in  Philadelphia,  and 
about  one-third  in  Washington  and 
Boston.  There  are  nowhere  near  seats 
enough  in  the  grammar  schools  for  the 
children  who  are  in  the  primaries;  and 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  high  schools 
would  accommodate  only  a small  fraction, 
about  one-sixth,  one-tenth  or  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  pupils  in  the  primaries. 

In  other  words,  our  cities  do  not  intend 
to  give  the  bulk  of  the  children  a high- 
school  education,  and  make  very  incom- 
plete provisions  even  for  grammar-school 
training.  The  reason  that  two-thirds  to 
five-sixths  of  the  pupils  leave  school 
before  finishing  the  grammar  grades, 
and  that  twelve-thirteenths  to  twenty-nine 
thirtieths  never  go  through  a high  school 
— the  principal  reason  for  this,  is  that  the 
parents  take  their  children  from  school 
in  order  to  put  them  to  work.  The 
majority  of  boys  and  girls  must  earn 
their  living  as  soon  as  the  law  allows 
them  to  leave  school. 

The  public-works  high  school  meets 


this  difficulty  by  proriding  the  means 
whereby  our  boys  may  earn  a livelihood 
by  working  half-time  and  attend  school 
the  other  half  day.  The  young  folks 
get,  moreover,  from  their  working  hours 
not  only  a support  but  a valuable  indus- 
trial training.  The  plan  really  kills 
three  birds  with  one  stone. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did 
not  confine  himself  more  closely  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  His  elaborated  specu- 
lative theories  and  dreams  tend  to  dim- 
inish the  interest  in  the  subject  and  make 
the  paper  far  too  long.  The  mixture  of 
irrelevant  matter,  however,  must  not 
blind  us  to  the  really  practical  and  valu- 
able suggestion  contained  in  the  main 
proposition. 

I do  not  think  Mr.  Thum  is  right  in 
suggesting  that  the  pupils  should  pay 
for  their  tuition  in  public  high  schools. 
They  are  entitled  to  the  best  tuition  free 
of  charge.  Society  owes  that  to  itself 
and  to  every  child  it  allows  to  come  into 
the  world.  And  progressive  taxation  of 
land  values,  incomes  and  inheritances 
will  easily  pay  the  bills. 

I wish  to  suggest  also  that  municipal 
ownership  of  street  railways,  gas  works, 
shoe  factories,  etc.,  is  not  at  all  essential 
to  the  plan.  A city  should  provide  full 
education  for  its  youth,  regardless  of  its 
policy  in  respect  to  public  ownership, 
since  the  city,  under  proper  legislation, 
could  arrange  with  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  private  industries  to  employ  the 
working  high-school  pupils  on  half-time, 
one  group  in  the  morning  and  another  in 
the  afternoon,  under  conditions  calcu- 
lated to  secure  the  desired  industrial 
training. 

The  Women’s  Educational  Union  of 
Boston  has  already  been  operating  a sim- 
ilar arrangement  for  some  time  in  connec- 
tion with  its  salesmanship  classes,  the 
girls  working  half-time  in  the  stores 
while  taking  the  course  in  school.  En- 
lightened employers  are  very  willing 
to  cooperate  in  well-considered  efforts 
to  increase  the  efficiency  and  the  general 
economic  and  social  value  of  employees. 
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Many  of  our  agricultural  colleges 
and  other  institutions  of  learning,  espe- 
cially the  state  universities  of  the  West, 
afford  the  means  of  employment  whereby 
young  men  and  women  may  support 
themselves  while  getting  an  education. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  methods  already  in 
use,  so  that  the  way  to  the  high  school 
and  college  may  be  open  on  such  reason- 
able and  attractive  terms  that  the  great 
mass  of  boys  and  girls  will  finish  at  least 
the  high-school  grades,  instead  of  drop- 
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ping  out  before  the  end  of  the  grammar 
course,  as  they  do  now. 

The  industrial,  civic  and  social  benefits 
of  such  a development  of  our  educational 
resources  are  beyond  estimate.  It  will 
multiply  enlightenment;  and  the  benefits 
of  true  education  rise  in  geometric  ratio. 
In  the  ideal  city  education  unit  become  the 
leading  industry  y instead  of  being  a half- 
hearted side-issue,  attaining  but  a small 
fraction  of  its  due  efficiency,  as  is  the  case 
to-day.  Frank  Parsons. 

Boston , Massachusetts . 


THE  RACE-TRACK  EVIL  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS. 


By  Hon.  John  D.  Works. 


The  PROPENSITY  to  gamble  is 
one  of  the  most  subtle  of  evils 
and  amongst  the  most  degrading.  It  is 
not  confined  to  any  class  of  people  but 
may  be  found  assailing  the  honesty,  integ- 
rity and  purity  of  men  and  women  of  all 
classes.  It  makes  of  the  public  official 
a betrayer  of  his  oath  and  the  trust 
imposed  in  him  as  such,  the  trusted 
employ^  an  embezzler,  the  private  indi- 
vidual a thief  and  deceiver,  the  husband 
to  forget  his  marriage  vows  and  his  duty 
to  his  children,  and  the  wife  to  forsake 
husband,  home  and  family  for  the  gaming 
table  and  the  race  track.  The  feverish 
unrest  it  produces  unfits  men  for  business, 
saps  their  moral  stamina  and  renders 
them  unworthy,  unreliable  and  dishonest. 

The  life  of  a gambler  is  one  of  constant 
deception.  The  desire  to  get  something 
for  nothing  is  itself  opposed  to  right  and 
justice  and  renders  the  victim  of  the 
gambling  habit  wholly  unmindful  of  the 
rights  of  others.  This  propensity  to 
prey  unjustly  upon  others  finds  its  way 
into  what  might  otherwise  be  legitimate 
business,  in  stock  transactions,  the  trusts 
in  their  various  forms,  and  in  specula- 
tion of  all  kinds  as  contradistinguished 


from  legitimate  business  for  legitimate 
profits.  In  many  cases  the  habit  of 
gambling  is  as  intense  as  the  drink  habit 
or  the  abnormal  taste  for  drugs,  that 
overcomes  the  will  of  its  victim,  making 
him  its  veritable  slave  until  its  mesmeric 
influence  over  him  is  overcome  and 
destroyed.  This  very  condition  of  bond- 
age costs  him  his  own  self-respect.  To 
others  he  may  appear  to  be  a respectable 
and  respected  citizen,  but  to  himself  he 
is  debased,  degraded  and  unworthy  of 
respect  or  confidence. 

It  is  not  intended  here,  however,  to 
deal  with  the  psychological  problems 
involved  in  this  widespread  and  far- 
reaching  evil,  nor  to  consider  it  in  its 
various  forms,  but  to  notice,  briefly,  the 
one  phase  of  the  habit  engendered  and 
sustained  by  the  race  track  and  its  acces- 
sories, as  conducted  in  these  modem 
times,  and  the  relation  of  the  newspapers 
to  this  type  of  the  deadly  evil  and  the 
measure  of  their  responsibility  for  its 
continuance  and  spread.  The  one  great 
difference  between  race-track  gambling 
and  other  species  of  gambling,  die  game 
of  poker,  for  example,  is  its  publicity. 
The  racing  of  horses  cannot  be  regarded 
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as  in  itself  an  evil/  But  in  the  present  the  attendant  at  the  race  track  to  bet  od 
day  the  horse,  the  noblest  of  animals,  the  horses  induces  the  newspaper  to 
is  made  the  means  of  establishing  and  advertise  for  money  the  performances 
perpetuating  a species  of  gambling  of  at  the  track,  giving  both  the  coming 
the  most  attractive  kind  and  resulting  in  events  and  the  results  of  those  which  have 
the  most  lamentable  results.  The  glam-  already  taken  place,  giving  tips  as  to  the 
our  and  excitement  of  the  contest  for  favorites  in  coming  races  by  which  the 
victoiy  in  the  race;  the  persuasive  influ-  unwary  are  misled,  deceived  and  robbed 
ence  of  the  agents  and  emissaries  of  the  of  their  money.  In  the  very  number  of 
bookmakers,  the  tone  of  respectability  the  newspaper  in  which  appears  the  edi- 
given  to  it  by  the  attendance  and  partici-  torial  denunciation  of  the  race  track  as 
pation  in  the  betting  of  those  who  other-  an  evil  and  menace  to  the  community 
wise  stand  for  respectability  in  the  com-  %ad  a demand  for  its  suppression  by  the 
munity,  especially  the  showy  rich,  all  Authorities,  may  be  found  not  only  the 
tend  to  draw  the  unwary  into  the  betting  paid  advertisements  of  the  race-track 
and  fasten  upon  him  the  desire  to  gamble  man^gera  rat  columns  of  gratuitous 
that  makes  him  henceforth  the  habitue  of  adveptisifcr  inserted  to  make  the  paper 
the  race  track,  and,  eventually,  makes  of  popular  wjfn  the  sporting  portion  of  the 
him  a thief  or  embezzler  and  renders  the  - communityifnd  increase  its  list  of  sub- 
ordinary means  of  gaining  a livelihood  alto-  scriber&  This  so-called  sporting  news 
gether  too  slow  and  common  place  for  him.  is  mage  * attractive  as  the  printer’s 
In  every  community  where  a race  track  ingenuity  An  make  it,  with  flaming 
has  been  established  its  evil  influences  catch  leadlines  nd  often  published  as  a 
are  soon  made  apparent.  The  evidences  “s^oi^fng^-edition,”  on  colored  paper 
of  is  effects  are  found  in  the  inefficiency  us£d  Jto  Attract  the  attention  of  those 
and  dishonesty  of  employes,  neglect  of  Tjfna  may  be  tempted  to  patronize  the 
business  by  business  men,  and  of  official  robes.  Often  the  newspaper  that  resorts 
in  public  life,  and  is  recorded,  all  too  w tU b unworthy  means  of  satisfying  its 
frequently,  in  the  records  of  the  criminaj  greed  for  Ihoney,  littls  less  reprehensible 
courts  and  evidenced  by  erstwhile  iionest  ^&anf  ttye  bookmaker  who  fleeces  the 
public  officials  and  trusted  employes  jn  ^uni£&ry;ror  the  professional  race-track 
the  garb  of  the  convicted  felon.  Spg&r » ^ambleFwho  profits  by  his  own  rascality 
modic  outbreaks  of  indignation  occur  , at  atf^the^gnorance  of  his  victims,  is  recog- 
intervals  in  the  way  of  public  meetings  jpiifed  as  a " moral”  newspaper  u devoted 
and  appeals  to  the  public  authorities  to  ^to  the  best  interests”  of  the  community 
suppress  the  evil.  The  newspapers  join  in  Jrhich  it  is  published.  It  so  announces 
in  tiie  cry  against  race-track  gamblmg,  4 ityflf  and  its  pretensions  are  accepted, 
in  local  comment  and  sometimes  At le^  Many  times  the  announcements  of  relig- 
torially,  and  yet  the  newspapers  a#'  ious  services  and  comments  on  religious, 
largely  responsible  for  the  succfess  of  the  * beneficient  and  worthy  enterprises  for 
race  track  and  its  gambling  adjuncts,  the  elevation  and  betterment  of  humanity. 
They  themselves  have  been  directly  may  be  found  in  close  proximity  to  the 
responsible  for  the  downfall  of,,  many  race-track  news,  but  with  much  less 
through  the  temptation  to  bet  on  th£  ostentation  or  effort  to  attract  attention, 
races  and  have  contributed  largely  to  ^ ..  Grasping  avarice  and  consuming  greed 
swell  the  roll  of  convict&.^the  pemtetf-^sap  the  honesty,  morals  and  integrity  of 
tiaries  6f  ihe  cQunti^.  What,  the'  race-  the  newspaper  and  make  it  the  sponsor 
##  ira&  evi^jjeeds  most  to  kd&p  it  alive  and  and  aider  and  abettor  of  the  race-track 
fleujpshtng  is  publicity.  It  needs  to  evil  just  as  these  evil  propensities  take 
. -be,  it  nmst  be,  advertised  to  be  successful,  men  and  women  to  the  race  track  and 
and’ the  same  greed  for  gain  that  induces  make  gamblers  and  felons  of  them,  and 
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they  should  be  held  strictly  responsible 
for  the  huge  part  they  are  taking  in  the 
spread  of  the  evil.  If  the  newspapers 
only  had  the  moral  courage  to  exclude 
from  their  columns  any  and  all  mention 
of  race  tracks  or  their  performances,  in 
the  form  of  paid  advertisement  or  other- 
wise, the  crushing  out  of  the  evil  would 
not  be  difficult.  That  alone  would 
probably  retire  many  if  not  all  of  them. 
This  is  too  much  to  hope  for  in  this  day 
of  the  mania  for  money-getting.  But 
if  newspapers  have  not  the  moral  courage 
to  take  this  step  their  morals  should  be 
stimulated  by  a law  making  lit  a penal 
offense  to  publish  any  such*  matter  either 
in  a newspaper  or  in  any*  other  form, 
and  the  rigid  and  uncompromising  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  But  have  the 
makers  of  our  laws  the  moral  courage  to 
enact  such  laws  and  the  public  officials 
to  enforce  them?  The  influei^es  that 
have  established  the  race  track  with  its 
gambling  accompaniment  are  most  power- 
ful and  persistent.  They  meet,  and 
often  overcome,  any  effort  made  to  induce 
state  legislatures  to  enact  laws  against 
the  evil.  Therefore  any  attempt,  at  the 
present  time,  to  accomplish  such  legisla- 
tion as  above  suggested  would  doubtless 
meet  not  only  this  influence  but  the  influ- 
ence of  many  of  the  newspapers  that  are 
participating  in  no  small  degree  in  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  continuance  of 
the  evil.  But  the  law  abiding,,  self- 
respecting  citizens  of  this  country  should 
set  their  face  against  this  great  evil  and 
act,  and  act  decisively,  in  every  legitimate 


and  the  Newspapers . 

way  that  will  tend  to  check  its  spread  and 
eventually  destroy  it.  Doubtless  it  is  a 
matter  of  education  in  large  part,  but 
the  first  to  be  taught  should  be  the  news- 
papers, themselves  claiming  to  be  the 
great  educators  of  the  public.  They 
have  great  influence  in  moulding  public 
opinion  and  their  efforts  should  be 
enlisted,  if  possible,  against  race-track 
gambling,  but  to  be  consistent  they  must 
exclude  all  advertisements  or  notices  of 
the  race  track  from  their  columns.  It 
is  one  of  the  singular  phases  of  our  present 
every-day  life  that  the  managers  and 
publishers  of  otherwise  respectable  news- 
papers should  open  their  columns  to 
such  matter  so  fraught  with  positive 
injury  to  the  community,  and  still  more 
remarkable  that  respectable  citizens  and 
Christian  people,  including  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  should  subscribe  for  and  read 
their  papers  without  a word  of  protest 
against  this  prostitution  of  the  papers  to 
the  level  of  an  open  and  avowed  supporter 
of  vice  in  one  of  its  worst  and  most  deadly 
forms. 

Have  we  become  so  lacking  in  moral 
fiber,  as  a people,  that  such  things  give 
no  offense  ? If  so  the  better  element  in 
the  nature  of  the  American  people  should 
be  aroused  and  made  to  exert  itself 
against  this  great  evil  that  is  ruining  so 
many  of  our  young  men  and  making 
criminals  of  them,  and  which,  all  too  fre- 
quently, brings  under  the  spell  of  its 
influence  the  women  of  the  country  as 
well.  John  D.  Works. 

Los  Angeles,  California. 
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PROMETHEUS  BOUND  AND  UNBOUND:  A STUDY 
IN  ADVANCING  CIVILIZATION. 


By  Rev.  F. 

I. 

THE  NOBLE  tragedy  of  “Prome- 
theus Bound”  had  its  roots  in  a 
deep  sense  of  unrighted  and,  for  the 
present,  unrightable  wrongs  in  human 
society;  and  the  true  Man,  in  his  divine 
rights,  was  clearly  conceived  to  be 
enslaved  thereby.  Existing  institutions 
founded  by  his  own  free  spirit  had 
turned  to  his  own  harm:  he  had  called 
into  being  genii  whom  he  could  not  con- 
trol. Social  conventions,  laws  and  usages 
had  come  under  the  hated  sway  of  Super- 
stition, Jove,  who  had  succeeded  in 
impressing  into  his  service  Strength, 
Force  and  Vulcan  (Art  or  Skill)  and 
thus  become  an  intolerable  tyrant.  So 
poor  Man,  the  godlike,  independent, 
aspiring  Man,  was  chained,  bound  and 
helpless,  in  a black,  dreary  desert,  tor- 
tured by  smothered  hopes,  unfilfilled 
aspirations  and  the  sight,  from  his  lonely 
peak,  of  h is  world  given  over  to  wrong 
and  outrage  for  innumerable  ages.  He 
had  labored  to  advance  his  people  in 
light  and  wisdom,  but  their  ignorance, 
cowardice  and  servile  submission  to 
Superstition  had  defeated  his  hopes  and 
bound  him  hand  and  foot  to  helpless 
suffering.  All  this  was  the  fruit  of  his 
aspiring  labors, — a bitter  fruit,  but  such 
as  all  in  advance  of  their  age  must  pluck. 

Strength  and  Force,  the  servile  will  of 
the  majority  of  men,  were  Jove’s  willing 
agents.  Vulcan  (Art)  was  an  unwilling 
agent  in  binding  Man:  he  declares  that 
his  kinship  and  sympathy  with  him 
makes  his  task  of  riveting  his  fetters  hard 
and  reluctant.  So,  many  an  able  man 
whose  sympathies  are  with  the  ill-used 
reformer,  yet  dare  not  stand  out  against 
the  powers  that  be. 

Nature,  Earth,  Sky  and  Sea,  agents 


I.  Gile,  A.M 

of  God  in  normal  condition,  sympathize 
with  Prometheus;  but  their  sympathy 
only  serves  to  increase  the  anger  and 
oppression  of  Jove;  as  Ignorance,  Big- 
otry, Oppression  become  always  more 
intolerant  and  suppressive,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  apparent  injustice,  under 
the  searchlight  of  Science  or  Reason. 
So  Earth,  Sky,  Sea  and  Nature  find  that 
their  greatest  kindness  to  Prometheus  is 
to  keep  away  from  or  to  visit  him  only 
stealthily  to  weep  with  him.  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  so  comforted  by  their 
sympathy,  which  assures  him  that  he  is 
right  and  his  course  just,  that  he  is  more 
than  willing  to  endure  such  additional 
torture  as  Jove  may  heap  upon  him  on 
their  account.  He  is  a martyr  to  the 
great  hope  of  the  world:  he  knows  that 
at  the  great  Court  of  Eternal  Justice  he 
will  be  justified  and  his  cause  be  made 
to  prevail.  Therefore  he  is  prepared  to 
bear  each  jot  of  suffering  that  Jove  may 
impose,  knowing  that  when  the  Day  of 
Vindication  shall  come,  all  he  has  been 
made  to  bear  shall  be  additional  punish- 
ment for  Jove. 

Two  ways  of  regaining  his  liberation 
are  open  to  him:  (1)  To  yield  to  Jove’s 
sovereignty  and  do  like  other  people 
about  him,  make  a virtue  of  necessity 
and  join  the  unthinking  herd  in  their 
blind  servility.  Nature,  in  her  self- 
sacrificing  pity,  urges  him  to  do  so.  All 
his  friends  strive  to  change  his  resolution. 
All  time-serving,  all  worldly-wise  men, 
make  the  Reformer  out  a fool  to  attempt 
the  impossible,  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
Adaptation  to  environment  and  circum- 
stances is  the  sole  effort  of  little  souls. 
But  Prometheus  will  listen  to  none  of  it 
since  he  knows  he  has  done  right  in 
enlightening  mortals  and  causing  hopes, 
though  blind,11  to  [dwell  [in  them : he 
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knows  that  sometime,  whatever  happens 
to  him,  good  will  come  of  it  to  them; 
and  he  is  content  to  dare  and  suffer  for 
their  sakes. 

(2)  The  other  way  of  liberation  lay  in 
the  dim  future,  a time  when  men  in  an 
improved  environment,  and  actuated 
by  nobler  human  qualities  should  win 
their  own  freedom  from  Superstition’s 
thrall  and  set  him  free  from  the  Bastile 
of  unjust  oppression.  That  will  be  true 
liberty,  race-liberty.  To  yield  to  Jove 
would  be  the  ruin  of  human  hopes; 
to  conquer  Jove  even  by  ages  of  waiting, 
anxious  suffering  would  be  the  fulfill- 
ment of  human  hopes.  And  so  great  is 
Prometheus’  nobility  of  mind  and  love  of 
men  that  he  is  determined  at  all  cost,  to 
wait  and  suffer;  for  well  he  knows  that 
his  sufferings,  a perpetual  spectacle  of 
sacrificing  love,  will  hasten  the  glad  day 
of  human  freedom. 

So  having  made  his  divine  choice, 
Prometheus  resigns  himself  to  hi»  fate, 
knowing  that  the  “Might  of  Necessity 
cannot  be  resisted.”  Fretful,  anguish- 
stricken  yet  inflexible,  unmoved  by  the 
prayers  of  Nature  in  her  sublime  pity, 
undaunted  by  the  threats  of  Jove,  he 
remains  steadfast  to  his  purpose.  True, 
he  cannot  sometimes  refrain  from  break- 
ing out  into  pain-forced  lamentation  over 
his  unmerited  sufferings;  and  appeals 
to  the  nobler  Powers  of  the  universe  to 
vindicate  his  innocence  and  righteousness 
and  assist  him  to  bear  his  solitary  fate. 
“I  know,”  he  might  have  cried,  “that 
my  Vindicator  liveth  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  this  earth.” 

Then  come  the  Spirits  of  the  moonlit 
sea  and  old  Ocean  herself,  and  urge  and 
beseech  him  not  to  consider  others  to  the 
torture  of  himself,  but  to  yield  to  Jove. 
The  Chorus,  representing  humanity  in 
general,  and  Io,  type  of  suffering  human- 
ity in  particular,  come  to  bring  him  tears 
and  consolation  and  entreaty.  But  to 
all  he  turns  a deaf  ear,  save  to  their  co- 
solations,  and  still  adheres  to  his  holy 
purpose.  The  spectacle  of  the  beloved 
Prometheus  suffering  for  them  inspires 


the  Chorus  to  try  to  win  somehow  his 
liberation — the  effects  of  his  sacrificing 
love  are  beginning  to  appear.  The 
sympathy  of  humanity  is  awakening, 
though  oscillating  and  uncertain. 

And  now  Jove,  having  heard  that 
Prometheus  has  prophesied  the  down- 
fall of  his  sovereignty,  offers  him  his 
freedom  if  he  will  reveal  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  fall.  But  Jove  cannot 
be  trusted:  to  put  the  secret  into  his 
power  would  delay  the  end.  So  Prome- 
theus remains  silent,  awaiting  in  patient 
suffering  for  the  coming  Day. 

When  ? How  ? It  was  not  in  the 
prophet’s  power  to  say  nor  yet  in  ours. 
So  in  undimmed  hope  and  unswerving 
purpose,  ASschylus  makes  his  god-man, 
his  Christ,  sweep  from  view  in  an  awful 
catastrophe  in  which  all  Nature  par- 
ticipated in  dark  confusion.  So  the  veil 
of  darkness  was  cast  over  the  ever 
continuing  struggle  between  Superstition 
and  Freedom. 

It  is  supposed  that  JSschylus  wrote  a 
sequel  to  “Prometheus  Bound,”  to  show 
how  he  should  gain  his  liberation.  But 
for  his  day  and  generation  such  a task 
could  not  have  been  successfully  per- 
formed. If  he  ever  conceived  such  a 
purpose  he  must  have  shrunk  from  it  as 
an  impossible  attempt.  It  was  highly 
appropriate  for  even  the  genius  of  an 
iEschylus  to  leave  as  he  did,  so  far  as 
his  extant  writings  show,  the  sequel  so 
dimly  hoped  for,  a dark  mystery  for 
long-coming  ages  to  resolve.  With  his 
aristocratic  sympathies  and  affiliations 
he  could  not  have  given  adequate  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  he  raised.  The 
achievements  of  JSschylus,  though  lofty 
and  of  sublime  simplicity,  were  limited 
to  the  expression  of  Desire  and  Hope  of 
Man’s  final  freedom.  Other  ages  were 
to  learn  slowly  to  conceive  the  How,  and 
others  not  yet  come,  the  When  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  Desire  of  Hope. 

I think  that  “Prometheus  Bound” 
was  inspired,  as  all  great  writings  are, 
by  the  writer’s  own  experiences.  jEschy- 
lus  lived  in  the  great  struggle  between 
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Grecian  freedom  and  Persian  despotism; 
he  also  was  an  aristocrat  chafing  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Athenian  democracy; 
And,  more  than  this,  he  was  inclined  to 
free-thinking,  was  even  declared  by 
Plato  years  afterward,  a heretic.  For 
the  latter  two  circumstances  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  banished  himself  at  least 
temporarily,  and  when  at  home  must 
have  lived  a restrained,  uncomfortable 
life.  Out  of  the  conditions  surrounding 
him  must  have  sprung  a deep  discontent 
and  a mighty  desire  for  freedom,  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  and  this  impulse  were 
quite  enough  to  beget  the  semi-mystical 
thinly-veiled,  allegorical  tragedy  of 
“Prometheus  Bound.”  Little  light,  I 
conceive,  is  to  be  gained,  as  to  his  pur- 
pose, from  antecedent  mythical  concep- 
tions of  Zeus  and  Prometheus ; but  rather, 
in  such  legends  slightly  changed,  he 
found  both  file  form  and  drapery  needed 
for  the  Apocalyptic  expression  of  his  own 
deep  life-thought.  But  though  keenly 
alive  to  the  slavery  of  his  lot,  beginning 
with  desire  and  sustained  by  an  unquench- 
able hope  of  the  far-off  coming  liberty  of 
Man,  when  he  laid  down  his  pen  at  the 
catastrophic  close  of  “ Prometheus 
Bound,”  it  was  with  a virtual  confession 
that  he  could  conceive  no  fitting  sequel. 
Whatever  attempt  he  may  have  made, 
must,  to  his  own  mind  and  to  his  country- 
men have  appeared  unworthy  of  his 
former  work,  and — it  has  not  come  down 
to  us. 

n. 

The  task  that  AEschylus  could  not  per- 
form fell  to  a modem  poet  actuated  by 
much  the  same  instincts,  suffering  bitter 
social  ostracism,  inflamed  by  the  same 
desire,  animated  by  the  same  hope;  but 
the  product  of  an  additional  twenty-four 
centuries  of  human  progress — to  conceive 
the  possible  and  probable  solution  of 
the  Aeschylean  problem. 

Shelley's  purpose,  as  expressed  by 
himself,  was  to  familiarize  the  highly- 
refined  imagination  of  the  more  select 
classes  of  poetical  readers  with  beautiful 


idealisms  of  moral  excellence;  aware 
that,  until  the  mind  can  love  and  achieve 
and  trust  and  hope  and  endure,  reasoned 
principles  of  moral  conduct  are  seed 
cast  upon  the  highway  of  life,  which  the 
unconscious  passenger  tramples  into  dust, 
although  they  would  bear  the  harvest 
of  his  happiness.  Or,  translated  into 
language  applicable  to  the  problem  before 
us,  he  is  conscious  that  no  great  reforma- 
tion to  society  is  possible  until  the  individ- 
ual be  educated  through  the  heart  to  feel 
the  need  of  reform. 

AEschylus  could  not  unbind  Prome- 
theus, because  he  was  an  aristocrat  and 
a Greek;  his  sympathies  were  not  broad 
or  deep  enough.  Shelley  could  give 
an  approximate  solution  to  the  problem 
because  his  sympathies  and  love  were 
as  broad  as  humanity  and  deep  as  the 
well-springs  of  being.  Even  the  defects 
in  his  own  moral  conduct  were  the 
blighted  blossoms  of  this  noble  sym- 
pathy and  love.  He  had,  he  said  him- 
self, “a  passion  for  reforming  the  world,” 
and  left  no  phase  of  his  social  experience 
untouched  by  his  reforming  hand.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  of  him,  his  love 
for  man  was  sincere  and  his  consistency 
unquestioned.  He  was  a wild  flower  of 
Christianity  which  could  not  thrive  in 
ecclesiastical  conservatories  but  would 
have  withered  and  died.  Thus,  while 
perhaps  unconsciously  retaining  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  he  looked 
upon  Christian  dogmatism  and  conven- 
tionality as  the  tyrannic  Aeschylean  Jove, 
and  set  about  delivering  man  from  his 
thralldom.  Nor  was  he  very  far  wrong; 
for  the  thing  the  world  had  accepted  and 
labeled  Christianity  was  not  the  genuine 
article  but  a clumsy  pagan  substitute, 
and  nearly  all  it  promulgated  and 
encouraged  was  derived  from  pagan 
superstition.  The  conventional  usages, 
derived  from  bastard  Christianity  for 
the  most  part,  are,  to  many  noble  minds, 
unnatural,  unholy  and  tyrannous. 

But  the  true  Christian  spirit  contained 
a magic  solvent  of  all  oppression  and 
suppressive  tyranny,  and  though  he 
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rejected  the  label,  Shelley  in  all  his 
onslaughts  against  superstition  employed 
this  magic  solvent — Love.  Love  in  indiv- 
idual relations  would  necessarily  lead 
to  larger  intellectual  and  moral  liberty — 
this  much  is  certain.  And  if  Shelley 
made  any  mistake  it  was  not  in  the  ideal 
aimed  at  but  in  the  impulsive,  impatient, 
youthful  manner  in  which  he  set  about 
his  reforms — by  angry  demolition,  as 
it  were,  instead  of  assisting  society  to  a 
natural,  healthful  growth  into  larger, 
truer  life.  But  at  all  events,  he  had 
found  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
dEschylean  problem. 

Shelley  began  where  iEschylu s left  off. 

Prometheus,  undaunted  and  more 
than  ever  hopeful  after  three  thousand 
years  of  helpless  torture  (for  he  sees 
the  end  is  nearing),  is  the  same  resolute 
opponent  of  Superstition’s  tyranny,  the 
same  loving,  long-suffering  friend  of  man. 
He  has  improved  somewhat  in  character, 
according  to  modem  standards,  in  the 
long  interim.  When  we  last  saw  him 
in  Aeschylus,  he  was  stem  and  boastful, 
haughty  and  unforgiving,  thirsting  for 
revenge  and  believing  that  every  added 
pain  he  bore  would  some  day  be  addi- 
tional torture  to  Jove.  This  was  con- 
sonant with  the  olden  ideal.  When, 
however,  we  first  meet  him  in  the  pages 
of  Shelley  he  declares : 

“I  hate  no  more 

As  then,  ere  misery  made  me  wise. 

1 am  changed,  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within,  although  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,”  . .. 


No  wish  for  revenge  now  inspires  his 
fortitude,  but  only  the  pure  love  of  men 
and  the  undying  trust  in  the  triumph  of 
righteousness.  Still  no  thought  of  yield- 
ing— now  less  than  ever — for  hope  and 
faith,  his'guiding  stars,  are  in  the  ascend- 
ant now  and  augur  swiftly  coming  days. 
Jove’s  dominion  is  weakening  and  his 
subjects  growing  more  dissatisfied  as  is 
shown*  by  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem : 


i of  Gods  ancTDamons  and  all  Spirits — 
But  One— who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling 
worlds. 


Which  thou  and  I alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes!  regard  this  earth 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves  whom  thou 
Reauitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer  and  praise. 
And  toil  and  hetacombs  of  broken  hearts. 

With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope.” 

And  a great  change,  too,  has  taken 
place  in  the  number  and  minds  of  Prome- 
theus’ sympathizers,  for  they  are  more 
numerous,  more  anxious  and  more  out- 
spoken. But  they  are  terrified  at  the 
change  in  him  fearful  that  at  last  he  is  in 
mildness  about  to  yield  to  Jove.  Now 
he  who  was  once  so  haughty  wishes  “no 
living  thing  to  suffer  pain,”  trembles 
at  his  own  curse  hurled  at  the  head  of 
Jove  in  the  long  ago,  and  wishes  it  could 
be  unsaid. 

Then  Earth  utters  her  lament: 


“Misery,  oh,  misery  to  me, 

That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquish  thee! 

Wail,  howl  aloud,  Land  and  Sea — 

The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye! 

Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead! 

Your  refuge,  your  defence,  lies  fallen  and  van- 
quished." 

Fwd  Echo— 

“lies  fallen  and  vanquished?" 

Second  Echo — 

“Fallen  and  vanquished!" 

She  and  her  echoes  were  unacquainted 
with  the  strength  that  comes  from  Love, 
not  Hate.  And  Earth  has  not  yet  seen 
enough  of  it  to  have  much  confidence  in 
it ! But  lone  saw  deeper  and  cried : 

“Fear  not:  *tis  but  some  passing  spasm — 

The  Titan  is  un vanquished  still,  — 

though  she  did  not  understand  the  source 
of  his  strength. 

Now  begins  for  Prometheus  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  awful  torture,  torture  that 
tries  his  soul  to  the  uttermost,  torture 
that  horrifies  all  Nature  and  makes  even 
Jove’s  ministers  turn  pale  with  grief 
and  pity.  Mercury  holds  out  to  him 
the  hope  that  if  he  would  only  clasp 
Jove’s  rone  in  intercession; 

“bend  thy  soul  in  prayer," 

he  might  “dwell  among  the  Gods  the 
while,  lapped  in  voluptuous  joy”: 
Prometheus  replies : 
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“I  would  not  quit 

This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains.*' 
Mercury — 

“Alas!  I wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee.'* 

Prometheus. — 

“Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven, 

Not  me  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene 

As  light  in  the  sun,  throned.  How  vain  is  talk! 

Call  up  the  fiends.*’ 

And  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  his  torment 
he  has  some  resources  suited  to  his  hap- 
piness. And  here  we  find  most  clearly 
Shelley’s  expression  of  his  own  experience. 
He  was  in  Italy  while  writing  this  poem, 
driven  there  by  what  he  considered 
injustice  at  home  and  by  the  demands 
of  his  health.  He  felt  himself  “an  exile 
and,  strongly  impressed  with  the  feeling 
that  the  majority  of  his  countrymen 
regarded  him  with  sentiments  of  aver- 
sion” on  account  of  his  liberal  opinions, 
he  “sheltered  himself  from  such  disgust- 
ing and  painful  thoughts  in  the  calm 
retreats  of  poetry,  and  built  up  a world  of 
his  own — with  the  more  pleasure,  since 
he  hoped  to  induce  some  one  or  two  to 
believe  that  the  world  might  become 
such,  did  mankind  themselves  consent.” 

So  he  paints  Prometheus  seeking  enjoy- 
ment in  the  “Chorus  of  Spirits  of  the 
Mind.”  A few  detached  lines  will  show 
in  what  channels  his  mind  was  moving: 

Pint  Spirit— 

“On  a battle-trumpet’s  blast 
I fled  thither  fast,  fast,  fast. 

Mid  the  darkness  upward  cast. 

From  the  dust  of  creeds  outworn. 

From  the  tyrant’s  banner  torn, 

Gathering  round  me  onward  borne. 

There  was  mingled  many  a cry — 

Freedom!  Hope!  Death!  Victory!” 

The  second  Spirit,  said  he, 

“speeded  hither  on  the  sigh 
Of  one  who  gave  an  enemy 
His  plank,  then  plunged  aside  to  die.” 

The  third  Spirit  came  from  “a  sage’s 
bed”:  the  fourth  had  slept  “on  a poet’s 
lips.”  And  all  brought  real  comfort  to 
the  sufferer. 

But  the  strongest  source  of  peace  is 
Love.  An  atmosphere  of  calm,  peace- 
ful love  surrounds  and  pervades  the 
poem.  No  more  display  of  stormy  pas- 


sion, as  in  JGschylus,  but  a thickening 
atmosphere  of  loving  sentiment  and 
sympathy  permeates  all  the  poem  save 
where  Jove  or  his  Fairies^  appear.  But 
these  cormorants  cannot  stand  the  atmos- 
phere and  vanish  early  from  the  scene 
leaving  Love  to  reign  supreme;  and  the 
Chorus  sings : 

“In  the  atmosphere  we  breathe. 

As  buds  grew  red  when  snow  storms  flee. 

From  Spring  gathering  up  beneath. 

Whose  mila  winds  shake  the  elder-brake, 

(And  the  wandering  herdsmen  know 
That  the  white-thorn  soon  will  blow) 

Wisdom,  Justice,  Love  and  Peace, 

When  they  struggle  to  increase. 

Are  to  us^softwinds  be  ^ 

Which^begins  and  ends^in  IheeJ’ 

The  atmosphere  of  Love  thickens;  all 
the  world’s  combined  sympathies  turn 
more  and  more  to  the  divine-man  in  his 
unmerited  suffering,  and  the  doom  of 
Jove  approaches.  We  cannot  follow 
the  poem  in  detail:  much  of  it  is  not 
strictly  pertinent  to  the  trend  of  the 
thought  we  have  been  following.  One 
thing  is  needed  to  complete  the  picture 
of  character  of  the  victorious  Son  of 
Man,  and  that  is  Jove’s  own  testimony 
when  his  hour  had  come  and  he  realized 
that  his  doom  was  hopeless:  he  cried 
to  his  inflexible  conductor  to  the  realm  c 
of  woe: 

“Oh, 

That  thou  wouldst  make  mine  Enemy  my  judge. 
Even  where  he  hangs,  seared  by  my  long  revenge. 
On  Caucacus!  He  would  not  doom  me  thus. 
Gentle,  and  just  and  dreadless,  is  he  not 
The  Monarcn  of  the  World  ?” 

But  Jove  is  dragged  down,  down  to  the 
darkness  of  Abysmal  Night.  Humanity, 
freed  from  fear  of  him,  joyfully  releases 
Prometheus  from  his  age-long  torture- 
chamber  and  exalt  him  to  his  rightful 
place  as  “Monarch  of  the  World.”  , 
The  poem  closes  with  Shelley’s  con- 
ception of  what  the  world  freed  from  the 
shackles  and  burdens  of  Superstition, 
would  be: 

“This  is  the  day  which  down  the  void  abysm. 

At  the  Earth-born’s  spell,  yawns  for  Heaven’s  des- 
potism. 
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And  Conquest  is  dragged  captive  through  the  deep. 
Love,  from  its  awfuitnrone  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart  from  the  last  giddy  hour 
Of  dread  endurance,  from  the  slippery  steep. 

And  narrow  verse  of  crag-like  agony,  springs, 

And  folds  over  me  world  its  healing  wings. 
Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Endurance — 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 
Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction’s  strength; 
And,  if  with  infirm  hand  Eternity, 

Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 
The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  his  length. 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  rgassume 
An  empire  o’er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  hope  thinks  infinite; 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent; 

To  love  and  bear;  to  hope  till  hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 

This,  like  thy  glory.  Titan,  is  to  be 
Good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire  and  Victory!” 

I have  sought  in  this  brief  essay  to 
point  out  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  Prometheus  in 
thej^iEschylean  thought.  Of  Shelley’s 
meaning  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and, 
starting  from  his  drama  and  running 
back  through  JSschylus  we  find  the 
thread  unbroken.  Taking  ASschylus 
alone,  I see  no  difficulty  in  the  interpre- 
tation; for  Prometheus’  own  catalogue 
of  what  he  had  done  for  man,  with  the 
consequences  to  himself,  show  me  con- 
clusively that  ASschylus  meant  to  show 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  air  discoverers 
and  reformers  in  the  face  of  the  ignorance, 
bigotry,  conservatism  and  superstition 
of  society.  He  could ^ not  speak  his 
thought  fully  without  danger  to  his 
life;  he  suffered  and  smarted  under  the 
scourge  of  the  priesthood  and  withered 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  whiffle-minded 
Athenian  democracy,  until  his  soul  was 
sick  of  longing,  striving  and  defeat. 
Like  all  great  souls,  misunderstood  by 
his  age,  he  looked  to  the  future  for  vindi- 
cation ; and  he  merely  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Prometheus  his  own  trials  and 
hopes. 

But  there  is  a still  larger  view  of  the 
Prometheus  idea  as  developed  by  ASschy- 
lus  and  Shelley.  It  is  a favorite  idea  of 
the  prophets  of  antiquity  all  over  the 
earth,  that  sometime  a liberator  of  the 


souls  of  men  from  all  bondage  and 
tyranny  is  coming.  India,  China,  Persia, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Scandinavia,  Mexico 
and  so  on,  have  furnished  their  prophetic 
vision  of  the  Coming  One.  Why  not 
Greece  ? I believe  we  have  it  here.  In 
the  hope,  faith,  certainty  of  coming 
deliverance,  ASschylus  was  a Christian 
before  Christ.  Shelley  disgusted  with 
the  tangible,  visible  body  of  so-called 
Christianity,  was  yet  a prophet  of  higher 
Christian  truth  and  a fuller  spiritual 
redemption. 

The  Logos  Doctrine  or  Purpose  of 
God  in  the  creation  of  Man  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  another  idea 
involved  in  these  poems.  According  to 
this  doctrine,  there  was  planted  in  the 
first  man  bom  into  the  world  the  likeness 
of  God  or  the  germ  of  the  highest  spiritual 
manhood.  This  Logos  or  Man-Spirit 
constantly  drives  men  on  toward  the 
realization  of  the  purpose  of  creation 
the  evolution  of  the  highest  type  of  being. 
It  dwells  in  some  more  richly  than  in 
others  and  places  them  in  advance  of 
their  age.  It  is  a universal  truth  seen 
by  Plato,  no  less  clearly  than  by  Isaiah, 
that  when  a man  comes  who  is  approxi- 
mately perfect,  i.  e.,  relatively  to  his 
associates,  they  at  once  proceed  to  impale 
or  crucify  him.  Aeschylus  also  saw  it 
and  painted  it  for  us  in  Prometheus, 
making  Jove  stand  for  the  ignorance 
and  bigotry  of  society. 

And  the  last  feature  of  these  dramas  I 
shall  call  attention  to  as  marking  them 
a part  of  universal  religious  thought  or 
instinct,  is  the  plain  unwavering  hope 
they  contain  and  faith  .they  exemplify 
in  a coming  kingdom  of  God  among 
men.  For  this  instinct  is  universal; 
except  in  the  bigoted  brains  of  a recreant 
Church  that  will  not  have  it  so  because 
they  do  not  want  it  so.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  a universal  sermon  appeal- 
ing to  universal  instinct  and  intended 
for  universal  application.  Only  the  self- 
professed  Christian  Church  dares  or 
wills  to  call  it  unpractical.  The  native 
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instinct  of  the  common  human  heart 
receives  it  gladly  and  believes  in  it. 
This  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  the  battle- 
cry  of  J&chylus  and  Shelley,  and  the 
modem  world  will  make  it  the  slogan  of 
victory  over  all  human  wrong  and 


oppression.  It  is  the  watchword  of  that 
higher  liberty  which  knows  no  law 
because  it  needs  no  law — except  the  LaW 
of  Love!  i*' 

F.  H.  Gile. 

Boston,  Mass . 


THE  AMERICAN  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

By  Robert  Rives  La  Monte. 


“It’s  strange  to  me,”  said  Ignaty  with  a skeptical 
but  embarrassed  smile. 

“What’s  strange?” 

“This:  at  one  end  they  beat  you  in  the  face;  at 
the  other  they  wash  your  feet  Is  there  a middle 
of  any  kind?’* 

The  door  of  the  room  was  flung  open,  and  Niko- 
lay, standing  on  the  threshold,  said : 

“And  in  the  middle  stand  the  people  who  lick 
the  hands  of  those  who  beat  you  in  the  face  and  suck 
the  blood  of  those  whose  faces  are  beaten.  That’s 
the  middle!” 

Ignaty  looked  at  him  respectfully,  and  after  a 
pause  said:  “That’s  it!” 

(Maxim  Gorky  in  Mother . Chapter  XXVI.) 

THE  OLDER  generation  of  readers 
will  remember  how  Matthew 
Arnold,  after  indulging  in  the  bitterest 
of  Philippics  upon  the  vulgarity  and 
Philistinism  of  the  English  middle  classes 
to  which  the  vast  majority  of  his  admiring 
readers  belonged,  was  wont  to  comfort 
them  by  solemly  and  graciously  assuring 
them  that  “they  were  the  best  stuff  in 
this  Nation.”  The  American  middle 
class  has  long  cherished  a similar  com- 
forting belief.  Moralists  have  been 
unwearied  in  pointing  out  that  they  have 
escaped  both  the  enervating  influences 
of  luxury  and  the  degrading  and  debasing 
effects  of  poverty,  so  that  they  furnished 
a congenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  what 
our  Civilization  has  agreed  to  call  the 
cardinal  virtues.  There  has  been  much 
truth  in  this  adulation  of  the  American 
middle  class  in  which  our  preachers  and 
Fourth-of-July  orators  have  long  de- 
lighted. Down  to  the  Civil  War  America 


was  the  paradise  of  the  middle  class. 
The  great  typical  American  achieve- 
ments in  history  have  been  wrought  by 
the  middle  class.  In  a sense  the  middle 
class  was  the  American  nation.  The 
ideals  and  principles  which  the  world 
labels  as  distinctively  American  are 
beyond  doubt  the  ideals  and  principles 
of  the  American  middle  class  that  was . 

But  the  world  moves  and  history  is  a 
flowing  stream.  The  sturdy  and  inde- 
pendent middle  class  that  was  America 
from  1776  to  1860  has  well-nigh  disap- 
peared from  the  world’s  stage.  Never 
before  has  history  been  made  so  rapidly 
and  in  the  making  its  very  factors  have 
been  transformed.  After  the  Civil  War 
down  to  the  early  eighties  the  urban 
middle  class  grew  in  numbers  and 
wealth  with  the  growth  of  manufacturing 
and  the  miraculous  spread  and  develop- 
ment of  commerce.  But  the  history  of 
America  from  1884  to  the  present  day 
is  simply  the  history  of  the  crushing  and 
metamorphosis  of  die  middle  dass<  By 
1884  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
in  America  has  come  to  stand  squarely 
on  its  own  feet.  At  this  stage  in  indus- 
trial development,  in  the  words  of  Kail 
Marx,  “One  capitalist  always  kills  many.” 
So  it  was  in  America.  In  the  intense 
competition  within  the  capitalist  class  the 
smaller  capitalists  went  to  the  wall. 
Finally  we  reached  a stage  where  even 
men  with  millions  were  threatened  with 
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commercial  extinction,  and  the  Trust 
became  a necessity.  This  is  distinctly 
the  age  of  the  Trust.  The  Trust  has 
brought  with  it  a new  middle  class  made 
up ‘of  a host  of  salaried  employes  and 
people  dependent  in  one  way  or  another 
upon  these  vast  aggregations  of  capital. 
This  new  middle  class  is  essentially  para- 
sitic. The  old  middle  class  has  not 
entirely  disappeared,  but  who  would  be 
bold  enough  to  say  it  dominates  the  life 
of  the  nation  as  it  did  prior  to  1860? 
But  while  survivals  of  it  still  exist  here 
and  there,  psychologically  it  has  been 
transformed.  It  exists  merely  by  suffer- 
ance. Its  members  tremble  when  they 
open  their  daily  papers.  If  their  funds 
are  invested  in  railway  securities,  the 
paper  may  tell  them  that  the  manipula- 
tions of  a Harriman  have  reduced  or  cut 
off  their  income.  If  they  are  merchants 
the  paper  may  tell  them  of  competition 
by  the  large  department  stores  which 
they  cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  meet. 
What  analogy  is  there  between  such  a 
class  and  the  sturdy  men  who  made  the 
American  history  we  glory  in?  In  no 
real  sense  can  they  be  called  independent. 
Psychologically  there  is  little  difference 
between  these  survivals  of  the  old  middle 
class  and  the  new  middle  class  charac- 
teristic of  the  Trust  Era. 

Hard  is  their  position.  If  one  has 
pity  or  sympathy  to  bestow  they  need  it 
far  more  than  does  the  sturdy  working- 
class,  the  inevitable  lords  of  To-morrow. 
Servility  and  tyranny  are  both  essential 
to  their  existence.  Servile  they  must  be 
to  the  greater  capitalists  who  can  crush 
them  by  a word  or  a gesture;  tyrants 
they  must  be  to  the  poor  upon  whose 
backs  they  ride.  It  was  Tolstoi  who 
said  “the  rich  were  willing  to  do  every- 
thing for  the  poor  except  get  off  their 
backs.”  This  is  true,  but  the  only  way 
the  American  middle  class  can  get  off 
the  backs  of  the  poor  is  by  committing 
financial  suicide  and  themselves  becom- 
ing members  of  the  working  class,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  condi- 
tions of  working-class  life  would  be  far 


more  galling  and  unbearable  to  them 
than  they  are  to  the  bom  proletarians. 
Within  the  frame-work  of  society,  as  it 
is,  there  is  no  escape  for  them  from  ser- 
vility and  tyranny.  Inexorably  are  they 
doomed  to  be  sycophants  and  vampires. 
“In  the  middle  stand  the  people  who 
lick  the  hands  of  those  who  beat  you  in 
the  face  and  suck  the  blood  of  those 
whose  faces  are  beaten.  That’s  the 
middle!” 

In  the  new  America  which  you  and  I 
have  to  face  class  lines  are  just  as  vital  a 
reality  as  they  long  have  been  in  Europe. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  a few  thou- 
sands of  shirkers  of  fabulous  wealth, 
and  on  the  other  millions  of  workers 
living  in  poverty  and  threatened  with 
pauperism.  Between  stand  the  Syco- 
phants and  Vampires. 

But  there  is  hope.  They  feel  the 
ignominy  of  their  position,  and  the  trait  * 
that  is  most  characteristic  of  them  as  a 
class  is  discontent.  Is  it  surprising? 
What  man  with  red  blood  in  his  veins 
could  be  contented  knowing  that  he 
was  economically  compelled  to  lick  the 
hands  of  those  who  beat  the  workers  in 
the  face  and  suck  the  blood  of  those 
whose  faces  are  beaten  ? Let  us  be 
thankful  that  the  American  middle  class, 
transformed  as  it  is,  has  not  yet  reached 
that  depth  of  degradation.  The  habits 
of  thought,  the  ethics  and  ideals  that  the 
American  middle  class  formed  in  the 
days  of  its  vigor  still  persist  in  the  middle 
class  of  to-day.  Hence  it  writhes  in 
discontent — too  often  futile  and  impo- 
tent discontent.  It  supports  the  immense 
literature  of  destructive  criticism — the 
literature  that  has  been  aptly  labeled 
“muck-rake”  literature.  Better  yet,  it 
is  more  and  more  coming  to  the  support 
of  the  constructive  literature  of  the  coming 
era  of  Fellowship. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
the  dominant  note  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  middle  class  is  still  Idealism. 
It  has  persisted  in  refusing  to  recognize 
its  own  doom;  it  dauntlessly  hopes  and 
strives  for  better  things.  Hence  it  has 
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enthusiastically  supported  the  myriads 
of  ephemeral  reform  movements  that  have 
ffitted  across  the  American  stage.  But 
the  best  brains  in  the  middle  class  are 
now  seeing  all  too  dearly  that  their  class 
is  doomed ; that  as  a class  they  have  no 
hope;  that  their  only  salvation  is  to 
abandon  their  dass  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, and  join  the  workers  in  their 
struggle  to  wipe  out  all  class  lines  by 
absorbing  all  men  in  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  based  on  common  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  life.  One  of  the 
best  proofs  that  this  process  is  actually 
going  on  is  the  increasing  frequency  with 
which  we  see  the  phrase  “parlor  social- 
ist” in  the  columns  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. The  parlor  socialist  has  come, 
and  come  to  stay;  but  as  parlor  social- 
ists become  more  numerous  they  will 
attract  less  notice  individually  in  the 
papers. 

While  the  best  dements  in  the  middle 
dass  are  tending  to  join  fences  with  the 
Workers  in  the  socialist  movement,  the 
Capitalists,  alarmed  for  the  institution 
of  private  property,  are  endeavoring  to 
frame  programs  and  policies  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  farmers  as  the  larg- 
est body  of  voters  who  have  a direct 
economic  interest  in  the  conservation  of 
private  property.  President  Hoosevdt 
is  the  great  protagonist  of  this  far- 
sighted capitalist  policy.  It  seems  likdy 
that  this  combination  of  intelligent  capi- 
talists and  farmers  wiS  control  the  polit- 
ical power  for  some  years  to  come. 
Opposed  to  them  will  be  a small  and 
negligible  party  of  ultra-conservatism — 
the  Bourbons  of  Capitalism — and  the 
ever-swelling  party  of  the  workers — the 
Socialists.  The  middle  dass  will  divide; 
its  parasitic  part  will  join  the  party  of  the 
impotent  Bourbons  and  furnish  the 
majority  of  the  few  votes  it  will  muster; 
its  virile  part  will  join  the  Socialists. 

But  nothing  less  than  the  necessity  of 
escaping  from  a state  of  involuntary 
sycophancy  and  vampiredom  could  drive 
a man  with  the  typical  middle-class 
psychology  into  * Socialism.  His  mental 


habits  rebd.  The  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness of  private  property  dates  back  to  a 
civilization  based  on  handicraft  when 
property  was  usually  the  reward  of 
individual  industry.  This  handicraft  civ- 
ilization gave  rise  to  the  Natural  Rights 
philosophy.  This  belief  in  Natural 
Rights,  induding  the , right  of  private 
property,  still  persists  in  the  middle 
class.  The  great  capitalist  who  has 
grown  rich  by  trampling  cm  the  property 
rights  of  his  competitors  has  lost  all 
respect  for  private  property,  though  he 
is  willing  to  pay  hirelings  well  to  preach 
its  sacredness  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
it.  For  the  great  mass  of  the  property- 
less toilers  die  epigram  of  Proudhon, 
“Property,  it  is  theft,”  has  long  been  an 
axiom.  The  middle  class  is  the  only 
dass  in  America  in  which  the  Family  and 
the  Home  are  still  to  be  found.  The 
men  of  the  upper  capitalist  dass  are, 
to  aD  intents  and  purposes,  polygamists, 
while  the  ease  and  frequency  of  divorce 
has  made  marriage  for  the  women  of 
that  dass  merely  trial  marriage.  To 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  statistics 
of  female  and  child  labor  it  is  a mockery  to 
talk  of  the  Home  or  Family  of  the  Prole- 
tarian. Hence  the  middle  dass  man 
is  repelled  by  a movement  which  seeks 
to  make  women  truly  independent  and 
the  undisputed  mistresses  of  their  own 
minds  and  bodies. 

Religion  still  persists  in  the  middle 
class.  The  Church  has  no  attractions  for 
the  Sodalist  workingman,  who  always 
looks  with  suspicion  upon  priest  and 
dergyman  as  hirelings  of  his  oppressors. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  obstacles  the 
Idealism  and  the  sturdiness  and  inde- 
pendence which  many  of  the  middle 
class  still  retain  are  driving  them  into 
the  great  movement  for  world-wide  Fd- 
lowship.  Competing  with  each  other  to 
the  death,  the  very  conditions  of  their 
lives  make  them  heart-hungry  for  the 
comradeship  and  human  solidarity  which 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment. 

The  Sodalist  movement  needs  the 
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Idealism  which  the  Parlor  Socialists  are 
bringing  to  it,  and  the  workers  will  wel- 
come them  eagerly  and  trustingly.  Will 
the  Parlor  Socialists  prove  worthy  of  this 
confidence  ? Probably  not  for  the  first 
few  years  erf  their  Socialist  activity.  The 
mere  acceptance  of  the  Socialist  goal 
has  no  power  to  work  a miraculous 
change  in  one’s  whole  psychological 
make-up.  It  is  but  natural  that  one 
who  thinks  he  comes  from  a higher  social 
altitude  to  join  a movement  of  his  inferiors 
should  fancy  himself  called  upon  to  be  a 
teacher  and  a leader.  But  the  man  who 
has  the  courage  to  leave  his  own  class  in 
the  first  instance  will  pretty  surely  develop 
the  higher  and  finer  courage  to  humble 
himself  and  become  a learner  at  the  feet 
of  those  he  came  to  teach.  When  once 
the  Parlor  Socialist  has  done  this,  he 
ceases  to  be  a Parlor  Socialist  and  becomes 
a Comrade  of  the  30,000,000  men  and 
women  who  march  behind  the  Bed  Flag 
of  fire  International  working  class. 

One  cannot  in  an  instant  or  a year  rid 
oneself  of  the  mental  habits  ingrained  by 
a lifetime  of  sycophancy  and  vampiredom. 
To  the  middle-class  man  or  woman  join- 
ing the  Socialist  movement  it  might  well 
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be  said,  “Except  ye  be  bom  again,  ye 
cannot  become  a worthy  comrade  of  die 
working  class.”  So  long  as  the  middle 
class  Socialist  feels  that  he  has  a message 
for  the  working  class  or  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  improve  and  broaden  the  tactics 
of  the  Socialist  movement,  his  influence 
(if  he  has  any)  on  the  movement  is  likely 
to  be  harmful.  But,  just  so  soon  as  he 
changes  his  rdle  from  teacher  to  learner, 
literally  limitless  opportunities  for  useful 
service  to  his  fellow  men  and  women 
open  out  before  him. 

“ In  the  middle  stand  the  people  who 
lick  the  hands  of  those  who  beat  you  in 
the  face  and  suck  the  blood  of  those  who 
are  beaten,”  hut  the  men  and  women 
who  to-day  are  in  the  middle  can,  if  they 
will,  become  valiant  soldiers  in  the  mighty 
army  of  workers  which  is  fighting  all  over 
the  world  to  make  it  impossible  hence- 
forth for  anyone  to  be  beaten  in  the  face. 
To  them  goes  out  the  cry  of  the  workers  : 

“Comejotn  in  the  only  battle  wherein  no  man  can 

Where  whom  fadeth  and  dyeth  his  deeds  shall  stiD 
prevail.” 

Robert  Rives  La  Monte. 

New  Canaan , Connecticut. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 


Bt  F.  Edwin  Elwell. 


Note:  Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  the  famous  sculptor, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  following  paper,  is  not,  we 
believe,  himself  a Christian  Scientist,  but  he  is  a 
man  of  broad  spiritual  vision.  He  sees  flood  in  all 
earth’s  great  fdhgions,  and  even  as  a child  he  rejected 
the  then  popular  theology  which  was  so  largely 
concerned  with  a peraooitf  devil  who  was  regarded 
as  the  rival  of  Deity. — Editor  of  The  Arena. 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  is  remodel- 
ling the  religious  thought  of  the 
day  and  doing  a great  work  in  relieving 
humantiy  from  the  awful  fear  that  has 
resulted  from  the  dogmas  of  the  almost 
Christless  church.  Its  work  in  this 
respect  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  sculptor 


who  takes  again  the  day  that  has  been 
used,  but  from  which  new  forms  arise  and 
more  beautiful  images  of  the  divine  love 
of  God. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  immense 
value  to  the  world  of  Mrs.  Eddy’s  great 
work,  embodying  her  new  interpretation 
of  the  hlessed  gift  of  the  Christ  to  man. 
The  old  ideal  had  grown  as  ponderous  as 
the  final  ending  of  the  Egyptian  church, 
which  wait  to  decay  before  the  dawn  of 
Christianity  because  it  had  drifted  away 
from  the  great  ideal  that  had  once  been 
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a positive  inspiration  and  which  was 
embodied  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  the  Universe  and  her  son 
Horus.  Whenever  man’s  spiritual  vision 
becomes  blinded  by  materialism  or  the 
vital  soul  of  the  people  is  lost  in  the  rude 
cunning  of  man’s  baser  passions  and 
desires,  then  the  world  suffers  until 
someone  comes  great  enough  to  deserve 
the  trust,  to  brush  away  the  accretions  of 
ages  and  reveal  anew  the  truth  to  man. 

We  find  spiritual  verity  in  all  the 
mighty  Christian  churches  that  have 
helped  man  upward.  I love  the  Catholic 
church  for  the  very  reason  that  we  find 
great  good  in  the  new  church  of  Christ. 
The  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  Cath- 
olic church  is  not  due  to  its  powerful 
organization,  but  arises  from  the  spiritual 
principle  that  has  exerted  a positive  influ- 
ence in  spite  of  its  objectionable  features. 

The  old-time  hell-fire  bogey  of  the 
church  has  more  and  more  repelled  the 
thinking  man  and  the  lover  of  nature  and 
of  humanity,  as  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual vision  of  civilization  has  broad- 
ened. Early  in  life,  while  I lived  in 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  I discarded  this, 
to  me,  absurd  and  monstrous  doctrine, 
and  I could  not  help  regarding  with 
wonder  not  unmixed  with  amusement 
those  who  still  held  their  breath  in  the 
presence  of  the  Devil  far  more  than  in  the 
presence  of  God. 

The  proposition  that  there  is  but  one 
Force  in  the  universe  and  that  that  Force 
is  good,  is  as  logical  as  that  one  and  one 
make  two  or  that  the  absence  of  light  is 
darkness.  A religion  that  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  makes  man  feel  the  existence 
of  aliving  and  loving  God  is  one  that 
brings  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  many 
of  the  so-called  evils  of  the  flesh  disappear 
of  their  own  nothingness.  Nothing  is  so 
healthy  and  sane  for  man  as  this  belief  in 
the  love  of  Almighty  God,  and  that  we 
have  time  to  live  lives  of  useful  happiness, 
free  from  sin  and  sickness.  The  great 
martyrs  died  without  pain,  for  their 
belief  in  the  love  of  God  saved  them. 

The  more  men  study  the  action  of  hate, 
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greed,  selfishness  and  sensualism  on  the 
physical  organism,  the  more  apparent  it 
is  that  here  are  found  secret  wdlsprings 
of  disease,  suffering  and  physical  death. 
We  are  under  the  reign  of  spiritual  law, 
and  all  violations  of  that  law  bring 
inharmony  which  sooner  or  later  is 
reflected  in  what  is  called  disease. 
Every  infraction  of  spiritual  law  breaks 
the  harmony  between  man  and  the 
Creator  he  images,  interposes  a seeming 
veil  between  the  Father  and  His  child, 
and  clouds  the  spiritual  vision  or  percep- 
tion of  the  man  out  of  rapport  with 
Deity.  We  are  what  we  think,  and  if  we 
conceive  of  God  as  Good,  loving,  noble 
• and  true,  then  we  shall  mirror  forth  these 
attributes.  To  bring  men  and  women 
into  harmony  with  God,  that  they  may 
reflect  His  life  in  lives  of  love  and  conse- 
cration to  that  which  is  highest  and  best, 
is  the  mission  of  Christian  Science.  It 
is  bringing  a positive  realization  of  the 
intimate  relation  of  God  and  man ; 
making  the  children  of  the  Common 
Father  feel  and  understand  that  they  are 
created  in  the  image  of  the  All-Father, 
the  God  who  is  all  in  all,  who  is  omnipo- 
tent, omniscient  and  omnipresent,  who 
is  spirit,  not  flesh  and  blood,  and  whose 
supreme  expression  is  Love. 

It  is  a very  significant  fact  that  the 
venomous  attacks  that  have  been  made 
on  Mrs.  Eddy  have  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  her  detractors 
desired.  They  have  dwelt  upon  her 
early  life  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
sickness  when  young,  of  her  poverty 
later,  and  on  various  incidents  in  her 
early  life,  in  which  innocent  facts  have 
too  often  been  distorted,  and  gossip 
and  idle  tales,  bom  laigely  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  have  been  advanced  in  an 
effort  to  prejudice  the  public  against  her 
and  the  truth  she  has  given  to  the  world. 
But  these  attacks,  as  well  as  the  remit 
attempt  to  deprive  her  of  her  property, 
have  aroused  die  sense  of  fair  play  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics  erf 
American  life  and  have  led  thousands  of 
people  hitherto  ignorant  of  or  indifferent 
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to  Christian  Science  to  investigate  its 
teachings,  and  this  investigation  is  being 
followed  by  a wonderful  growth  of  the 
new-old  faith. 

Moreover,  the  evil  attacks  of  Mrs. 
Eddy’s  detractors  have  thrown  into  bold 
and  striking  contrast  the  teachings  and 
attitude  of  the  founder  of  Christian 
Science.  Mrs.  Eddy  has  stood  forth, 
venerable  in  years  as  measured  by  man, 
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Quiet  How. 

yet  strong  in  faith  and  courage  and 
reflecting  in  a striking  way  the  love  that 
is  the  master  note  of  life.  Christian 
Science  is  proving  a priceless  treasure 
to  civilization  at  a time  when  sordid 
greed  and  materialism  are  everywhere 
becoming  insolently  aggressive. 

F.  Edwin  Elwell. 

Wcehawken,  New  Jersey . 


QUIET  HOUR. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 


1. 

TO  THE  philosophic  student  of  history 
awake  to  the  deeper  lessons  of  life  and 
who  earnestly  desires  to  see  his  nation  become  a 
positive  factor  in  promoting  an  upward- 
moving  civilization,  the  awakening  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  overshadows  in 
importance  all  other  issues;  for  history 
teaches  no  more  solemn  or  important  lesson 
than  that  the  rise,  true  greatness  and  persist- 
ence of  a race  or  civilization  is  in  proportion 
to  the  general  recognition  of  the  unity  of  life 
and  the  inescapable  obligations  which  the 
law  of  solidarity  imposes  upon  men  and 
nations. 

In  proportion  as  moral  idealism,  embracing 
justice  and  love,  or  the  sentiments  of  brother- 
hood, prevails,  a people  rises  and  grows  in 
enduring  greatness.  In  proportion  as  egoism 
or  selfishness  becomes  the  dominant  note  in 
life,  the  vision  which  is  the  soul  of  a people, 
fades.  History  bears  eloquent  witness  to 
the  truth  of  the  inspired  seer’s  declaration, 
that  “Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish.” 

Peace,  harmony,  prosperity,  development 
and  abundant  life  for  men  and  the  State  wait 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
growth  of  the  individual  and  the  perennial 
youth  of  the  nation  depend  upon  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  spiritual. 

We  have  reached  a stage  in  civilization  that 
is  crucial  in  character — we  almost  said  that 
we  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Certain 


it  is  that  the  materialism  of  the  market  to-day 
is  arrogant,  aggressive  and  assertive  in  its 
battle  against  the  moral  idealism  upon  which 
progress  waits.  Hence  all  agencies  which 
appeal  in  a compelling  way  to  the  imagina- 
tion or  thought-world  of  the  people  should 
be  called  into  the  service  of  humanity. 

It  is  not  enough  to  depend  on  church, 
home  and  school  for  the  development  of  that 
which  is  finest  and  best  in  life.  These 
mighty  forces  are  supremely  important; 
but,  unhappily,  each  has  left  to  the  others  a 
work  that  all  should  have  mutually  recog- 
nized as  a master  duty — the  development 
of  character  through  cultivation  of  the  eternal 
moral  verities.  And  this  failure  makes  it 
vitally  important,  if  our  nation  is  to  escape 
the  fate  of  Rome  and  of  all  other  peoples 
who  have  turned  from  the  vision  to  embrace 
the  dod,  that  we  should  summon  to  our  aid 
the  great  potential  educational  influences 
whose  value  has  rarely  been  adequately 
recognized. 

Victor  Hugo,  about  a half  a century  ago, 
realized  the  new  and  high  demand  of  civiliza- 
tion when  he  wrote: 

“All  power  is  duty.  Should  this  power 
enter  into  repose  in  our  age?  Should  duty 
shut  its  eyes?  and  is  the  moment  come  for 
art  to  disarm?  Less  than  ever.  . . . The 
human  caravan  has  reached  a high  plateau; 
and,  the  horizon  being  vaster,  art  has  more 
to  do.  This  is  all.  To  every  widening  of 
the  horizon,  an  enlargement  of  conscience 
corresponds. 
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“We  have  not  readied  the  goal.  Concord 
condensed  into  felicity,  civilization  summed 
up  in  harmony — that  is  yet  far  off. 

“Art  for  art's  sake  may  be  very  fine,  but 
art  for  progress  is  finer  still." 

The  utilization  of  all  forces  that  appeal  to 
the  imagination  and  reason,  for  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  spiritual  life  or  the  systematic  edu- 
cation of  the  people  along  lines  that  make  for 
lofty  morality,  sanity,  peace  and  true  great- 
ness, will,  be  the  master  work  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

u. 

Among  these  influences  that  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  give  color  to  the  thought- 
world  of  the  people,  the  stage  deserves  far 
more  consideration  than  it  has  received  from 
modem  dvilization.  It  is  a mighty  educa- 
tional influence  that  must  make  for  weal  or 
woe,  because  it  appeals  at  once  to  the  eye  and 
ear;  it  stimulates  the  reason  while  it  pro- 
foundly stirs  the  emotional  nature. 

The  ancient  Greeks  more  than  any  other 
civilized  peoples  seem  to  have  appreciated 
the  educational  value  of  the  theater  and  its 
compelling  influence  over  the  popular  imag- 
ination. Wherever  a Greek  colony  was 
planted,  by  the  side  of  the  barrack  was  to 
be  found  the  theater. 

In  referring  to  this  fact,  Victor  Hi^go  points 
out  that  “in  the  interest  of  civilisation,” 
Greece  invariably  in  her  small  colonies,  even 
in  the  remote  outposts  far  from  the  throb- 
bing heart  of  Attica,  “by  the  side  of  the  dtadel 
had  a theater." 

The  Greeks  understood  the  potential  influ- 
ence which  it  exerted  when  the  great  plays  of 
ASschylus  and  other  masters  were  produced. 
They  knew  it  would  serve  to  “keep  alive  the 
flame  of  love  for  the  fatherland." 

“It  threw  around  them,"  says  Hugo, 
“the  Greek  spirit,  it  protected  them  from 
the  influence  of  bad  neighbors  and  from  all 
temptations  of  being  led  astray.  It  preserved 
them  from  contact  with  Barbarism,  it  main- 
tained them  within  the  Hellenic  circle.  It 
was  there  as  a warning.  All  those  young 
offspring  of  Greece  were,  so  to  speak,  placed 
under  the  care  of  JSschylus." 

Among  the  great  men  of  genius  which  the 
Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century  produced, 
Richard  Wagner  and  Victor  Hugo  are  in 
many  ways  preeminent.  Both  possessed  in 
a large  degree  the  seeing  eye  of  the  true  poet; 
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both  were  philosophers  and  humanitarians; 
and  through  the  production  of  their  own 
great  creations,  both  had  naturally  made 
profound  study  of  the  effect  of  dramatic 
representation  upon  the  popular  mind. 

And  it  is  significant  that  they  were  both 
impressed  with  the  potential  yalue  of  the  stage 
as  a powerful  educator — a mighty  ally  in  the 
battle  of  the  light  with  the  darkness. 

Wagner  also  placed  his  finger  on  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  the  stage  and  opera 
have  so  often  proved  a blight  rather  than 
a blessing.  He  pointed  out  that  so  long  as 
the  master  passion  of  those  who  controlled 
the  dramatic  and  operatic  field  was  sordid 
greed  for  gold,  the  stage,  instead  of  performing 
its  true  function  as  an  enlightener  and  ennobler 
of  brain  and  soul,  would  frequently  be  found 
exerting  a degrading  influence,  by  reason  of 
productions  that  pandered  to  ignorance  and 
to  base  appetites  and  desires.  Feeling  that 
only  the  emancipation  of  the  drama  from  the 
deadly  grip  of  soulless  greed  could  make  it 
the  potent  force  it  should  be  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people,  he  urged  municipal  and 
state-supported  theaters. 

Hugo  said: 

“The  theater  is  a crucible  of  civilization. 
It  is  a place  of  human  communion.  All  its 
phases  need  to  be  studied.  It  is  in  the 
theater  that  the  public  soul  is  farmed/’ 

The  great  Frenchman  described  at  length 
the  spectacle  he  had  witnessed  on  holidays, 
when  the  theaters  were  thrown  open  free  to 
the  public  and  the  great  plays  of  Molifcre 
and  other  master  works  were  being  pre- 
sented. 

“The  house,"  he  tells  us,  “is  crowded. 
. . . They  pack  together,  crowd,  amalga- 
mate, combine  and  knead  themselves  in  the 
theater — a living  paste,  which  the  poet  is 
about  to  mould.  The  powerful  thumb  of 
Moli&re  will  presently  make  its  mark  on 
it.  . . . The  vast  multitude  looks,  listens, 
loves;  all  consciences,  deeply  moved,  throw 
out  their  internal  fire;  all  eyes  glisten.  . . . 
The  tumultuous  crowd  trembles,  blushes, 
palpitates.  ...  It  is  wanting  in  no  kind 
of  sympathy;  it  has  in  itself  the  whole  key- 
board, from  passion  to  irony,  from  sarcasm 
to  the  sob.  Its  pity  is  more  than  pity,  it  is 
real  mercy.  God  is  felt  in  it.  Suddenly  the 
sublime  passes,  and  the  somber  electricity 
of  the  deep  instantly  arouses  all  that  mass 
of  hearts;  enthusiasm  works  its  transfigura- 
tion. And  now,  is  the  enemy  at  the  gates  ? is 
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the  country  in  danger?  Give  the  word  to 
this  populace,  and  it  will  regnact  Thermo- 
pylae. What  has  produced  this  transforma- 
tion? Poetry. 

“The  multitude — and  in  this  lies  their 
grandeur — are  profoundly  open  to  the  ideal. 
When  they  come  in  contact  with  lofty  art 
they  are  pleased,  they  palpitate.  Not  a 
detail  escapes  them.  The  crowd  is  one 
liquid  and  living  expanse  capable  of  vibra- 
tion. A mob  is  a sensitive-plant.  Contact 
with  the  beautiful  stirs  ecstatically  the  surface 
of  multitudes — a sure  sign  that  the  deeps  are 
sounded/9 

Now  it  is  this  great  truth,  which  the  Greeks 
as  a people  recognized  and  which  modem 
profound  students  of  human  life,  like  Wagner 
and  Hugo,  have  also  realized — the  potential 
j value  of  the  theater  as  an  engine  for  moral 
development  or  spiritual  awakening,  that 
we  believe  will  appeal  with  increasing  force 
to  practical  men  and  women  of  conscience  and 
discernment  and  lead  to  the  utilization  of 
the  theater  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies 
of  true  progress. 

m. 

To  one  awake  to  the  value  of  modern  edu- 
cational theories,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  potential  worth  of  the  theater  has  been 
so  little  recognized;  yet  a little  consideration 
of  the  facta  involved  will  show  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  this,  chief  among  which 
may  be  mentioifted : 

(1)  The  old-time  limited  concept  in  regard 
to  the  seope  of  education. 

(2)  The  rigid  austerity  and  essentially 
narrow  religious  opinions  of  the  dominant 
faith  in  the  more  progressive  and  civilized 
lands  since  the  birth  of  Modem  Times. 

(3)  The  fact  that  the  world  has  so  long 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  stage  exists 
simply  to  amuse  and  entertain,  and  that  it  is 
Morally  negative  when  not  positively  immoral. 

(4)  The  fact  that  the  theater  under  these 
conditions  has  been  largely  abandoned  to 
the  management  of  men  innocent  of  moral 
idealism  and  whose  master  aim  has  been  to 
make  the  business  yield  as  great  a financial  a 
return  as  possible,  regardless  of  its  influence 
on  the  imagination  or  thought-world  of  the 
actors  and  auditors. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dominant  educational 
theories,  until  a comparatively  recent  day, 
were  limited  to  drill  work  or  intellectual 
training.  Often  education  was  so  divorced 
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from  practical  life  and  character  development, 
that  a scholastic  master  might  be  the  most 
impractical  of  men  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
moral  pervert  on  the  other.  We  are  only 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  only  education 
worth  the  while  is  that  which  at  once  makes 
man  useful,  intelligent  and  high-minded. 

In  the  second  place,  the  license,  worldli- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  church  that  ren- 
dered inevitable  the  great  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, led  to  a swing  of  the  pendulum  to  the 
other  extreme.  An  unreasoning  narrowness 
and  intolerance  for  art  in  all  her  splendid 
phases,  and  of  literature  in  her  lighter  moods, 
as  well  as  the  drama,  led  many  of  the  noblest 
minds  in  various  lauds  to  erect  an  artificial 
barrier  between  those  who  were  supposed 
to  be  godly  and  those  who  found  delight 
in  things  innocent  m themselves  and  richly 
worth  the  while,  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
romance  and  the  drama.  The  Quakers, 
for  example,  at  least  the  more  strict  of  the 
faith,  banished  all  pictures  from  their  homes. 
A striking  illustration  of  the  austerity  of  these 
noble-minded  people  is  found  in  the  boyhood 
life  of  Benjamin  West. 

The  lad,  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  was 
surprised  by  his  mother  and  sister  with  a 
picture  he  had  drawn  of  the  baby  in  the 
cradle.  The  natural  pride  and  wonder  of  the 
mother,  cm  account  of  the  lad’s  achievement, 
soon  gave  (dace  to  a troubled  heart.  She 
feared  he  might  have  committed  a sin  in 
making  the  drawing.  Now  up  to  that  moment 
the  boy  had  never  beheld  a picture  of  any 
kind.  His  parents  were,  however,  more 
liberal  in  their  views  than  many  Quakers  of 
their  day,  and  they  did  not  prohibit  the  boy 
from  flowing  his  natural  bent.  The  progress 
he  made  was  so  remarkable  that  all  saw  that 
he  was  marvelously  gifted;  yet  when  the  time 
came  for  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  he 
was  to  follow  painting  as  a life-work,  the  case 
had  to  be  brought  before  the  congregation, 
and  it  was  only  after  an  earnest  presentation 
of  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and 
friends,  who  showed  how  painting  Biblical 
pictures  and  noble  scenes  might  do  good, 
that  the  congregation  decided  that  the  lad 
might  follow  the  profession  of  an  artist,  for 
which  he  was  so  splendidly  endowed  by 
nature  and  in  which  he  became  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  his  time. 

The  austerity  of  the  Quakers  was  but 
little  more  than  that  of  the  Puritans  or  Cov- 
enanters, while  touching  the  drama  the  voice 
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of  the  church  in  Protestant  lands  was  prac- 
tically a unit  in  discountenancing  it  as  a 
powerful  agency  of  the  devil  and  a flourish- 
ing rival  of  the  church. 

Doubtless  men  of  to-morrow  will  marvel 
that  religious  and  moral  leaders  of  civilisa- 
tion so  long  abandoned  and  fought  some- 
thing that  all  recognised  exerted  a great  influ- 
ence over  the  imagination  of  the  people. . It 
will  be  a source  of  wonder  that  for  so  many 
generations  men  failed  to  see  that  an  institu- 
tion that  was  thought  to  rival  the  church  in 
its  power  over  the  people,  and  which  cer- 
tainly did  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion in  a powerful  manner,  might  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  lofty  ideals  be  made  an  efficient  aid 
to  spiritual  growth. 

Another  reason  for  the  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  possible  worth  of  the  theater  for  ele- 
vating the  ideals  of  the  people  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  we  see  what  we  are  looking  for; 
but  if  the  mind  is  focussed  on  one  point, 
other  things,  poasihly  far  more  striking,  are 
liable  entirely  to  escape  us,  and  for  genera- 
tions the  main  purpose  of  the  theater  has  been 
the  amusement  of  its  patrons.  Those  who 
did  not  regard  the  theater  as  an  agency  of 
the  devil,  nevertheless  saw  in  it  merely  some- 
thing that  yielded  amusement,  and  failed  to 
recognise  how  it  might  be  utilised  for  advanc- 
ing civilization;  and  thus  the  stage  was  largely 
abandoned  to  men  of  low  ideals  and  sordid 
desires. 

With  the  spread  of  the  mania  for  gold  in 
our  land,  the  theater  was  quick  to  fed  the 
moral  enervation  that  the  materialistic  incom- 
ing tide  exerted  over  society  in  all  its  rami- 
fications. Finally  the  Theatrical  Trust  was 
formed  by  a few  men  who  were  typical  rep- 
resentatives of  the  spirit  of  materialistic 
commercialism.  It  was  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  plays  that  pandered  to  sensual  and 
debasing  appetites  and  in  which  the  stage 
carpenter  was  more  in  evidence  than  the 
man  of  letters,  the  poet  or  the  teacher,  largely 
held  the  boards;  nor  is  it  strange,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  when  that  fascinat- 
ing drama  that  embodied  one  of  the  noblest 
sermons  on  lessons  in  ethics  of  modern  times, 
“A  Message  from  Mars,”  was  presented  to 
these  managers,  they  promptly  refused  to  con- 
sider it,  dedaring  that  the  people  did  not  want 
that  kind  of  stuff. 

Fortunatdy  for  the  people,  the  author 
found  an  English  actor  with  faith  enough  in 
the  moral  idealism  of  the  people  to  risk  its 


presentation  in  London,  with  the  result  that 
it  instantly  scored  a pronounced  success  and 
after  a long  and  prosperous  run  over  the 
water,  came  to  America,  where  its  success 
was  even  greater  than  in  England,  thus 
strikingly  illustrating  how  the  low  ideals  of 
the  masters  of  the  Theatrical  Trust  had 
led  them  to  under-estimate  the  moral  ideal- 
ism  of  our  theater-going  public.  No  one  could 
see  “A  Message  from  Mars ” without  being 
made  better  for  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
It  was  a powerful  sermon  against  mankind** 
besetting  sin — selfishness;  but  it  was  far  more 
effective  than  a pulpit  discourse,  especially 
in  its  influence  over  the  imagination  of  the 
masses,  because  it  addressed  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  ear;  it  appealed  to  the  heart  or  feeling 
while  it  satisfied  the  reason  in  its  demand  for 
justice. 

And  we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise 
the  potential  value  of  the  theater  in  its  influ* 
ence  over  the  popular  imagination,  by  virtue 
of  its  message  to  the  reason  when  it  is  off 
guard  and  thus  unprejudiced  and  receptive. 
It  appeals  to  the  emotions — those  wdlsprings 
of  profound  feeling.  It  photographs  pictures 
on  the  mental  retina  that  long  live  in  the 
memory,  and  it  addresses  the  audience  in 
the  most  effective  possible  manner,  by  sum- 
moning the  eye  to  reinforce  the  ear  in  the 
reception  of  ideas  and  images  presented. 
Even  those  who  cannot  follow  arguments 
readily  understand  the  facts  involved  in  a 
vivid  picture  as  an  act  on  the  stage.  And 
when  the  eye  helps  the  understanding  at 
every  step,  and  at  the  same  time  the  imagina- 
tion is  reinforced  by  a powerful  appeal  to 
the  emotional  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the 
auditor  cannot  escape  the  subtle  and  com- 
pelling influence  of  the  drama,  especially  if 
the  play  is  well  presented  so  as  not  to  offend 
the  esthetic  or  artistic  instincts  of  the  beholder. 

Many  instances  have  come  under  our 
observation,  of  the  power  of  the  play  over  the 
imagination  of  man.  Two  typical  examples 
must  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact. 

Several  years  ago  a boy  into  whose  hard, 
bleak  and  sterile  life  little  came  to  feed  the 
imagination,  was  favored  from  time  to  time 
with  a ticket  to  the  theater  when  some  great 
historical  play  was  being  presented  or  when 
a healthy  drama  was  on  the  boards.  For 
many  days  after  the  youth  had  attended  the 
theater  he  lived  in  the  scenes  he  had  beheld. 
On  several  occasions  he  came  to  us  with  ques- 
tions that  opened  the  way  to  teaching  him 
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many  things  he  would  not  willingly  have 
learned  if  he  had  not  had  his  imagination 
awakened.  Thus  for  example,  he  had 
witnessed  John  McCullough  play  “Julius 
Cesar.”  Some  days  later  he  came  to  us  to 
ask  if  the  things  really  occurred  which  he 
had  beheld,  and  if  Cesar,  Antony,  Brutus 
and  Cassius  actually  lived  and  had  acted 
and  thought  as  they  did  on  the  stage.  This 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  interest  the  boy 
in  Roman  history.  It,  indeed,  started  him 
in  a study  which  we  doubt  if  he  could  have 
been  induced  to  take  up,  had  notthedoor  of 
history  been  opened  by  the  vivid  pictures 
presented  to  his  imagination  in  this  play. 

On  another  occasion  he  came  to  us  to 
know  if  we  believed  the  hero  acted  right  in  a 
certain  crisis,  and  if  certain  things  were  the 
best  that  he  could  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  this  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  impress  some  ethical  truths  that  we  could 
not  have  effectively  presented  had  not  the  boy 
come  with  eager  inquiry  stimulated  by 
thoughts  aroused  by  the  play. 

Watching  the  effect  of  the  stage  on  this 
plastic  mind,  and  seeing  how  the  boy  lived 
for  days  in  the  thought-world  created  in 
his  mind  by  the  plays,  first  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  the  potential  value  of  the  theater  as  an 
engine  for  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 

The  second  illustration  we  desire  to  cite  as 
an  example  of  the  influence  of  the  drama, 
has  to  do  with  the  play  of  “Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop.”  Many  years  ago  we  witnessed 
that  charming  play  in  company  with  a well- 
known  educator.  After  seeing  it,  our  friend 
said: 

“I  would  give  a great  deal  if  some  friends 
of  mine  who  have  drifted  apart,  and  others 
who  are  drifting  from  each  other,  could  see 
that  drama.” 

A few  yean  later  we  were  discussing  the 
potential  value  of  the  theater  with  a lady 
from  a Western  city,  when  she  said: 

“Did  you  ever  see  ‘Young  Mrs.  Winthrop* 
played?  Well,”  she  continued,  “let  me  tell 
you  something  that  will  interest  you  in  con- 


nection with  that  play.  When  it  was  pro- 
duced in  our  city,  over  two  yean  ago,  two 
friends  of  mine,  a husband  and  wife  who 
had  quarrelled  and  separated,  (we  think 
she  said  that  divorce  proceedings  had  been 
instituted;  if  not,  they  were  about  to  be  com- 
menced) were  both  at  the  theater  when  the 
play  was  acted.  After  it  was  over,  the  hus- 
band went  to  the  wife,  who  was  weeping, 
and  asked  to  have  a talk  with  her.  Together 
they  went  to  her  home.  A full  reconcilia- 
tion followed,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a hap- 
pier home  in  our  city  than  thein.” 

These  illustrations  serve  to  emphasise  the 
thought  we  would  impress. 

To  us  it  is  a promising  sign  of  a change 
that  shall  make  the  theater  a positive  force 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  people,  that 
during  the  last  few  years  a number  of  very 
notable  plays  of  positive  worth  have  appeared, 
and  for  the  most  part  have  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. “The  Middleman,”  “The  Man  of 
the  Hour,”  and  Charles  Klein's  “The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse”  and  “Daughters  of  Men,*’ 
are  typical  examples  of  plays  which  must 
impress  thoughtful  people  with  the  value 
of  the  stage  and  the  importance  of  recognis- 
ing and  making  the  drama  one  of  the  great 
factors  for  social  righteousness. 

We  of  to-day  have  a great  responsibility 
resting  upon  us.  No  man  lives  to  himself, 
and  in  a period  like  ours,  when  the  forces 
of  materialistic  commercialism  are  so  aggres- 
sively battling  with  moral  idealism,  it  is 
vitally  important  that  we  summon  to  the 
cause  of  spiritual  growth  or  true  progress 
every  agency  that  appeals  to  the  reason, 
heart  and  imagination. 

To-morrow  is  big  with  possibilities  for 
humanity  if  we  do  our  duty.  Therefore, 
in  the  language  of  Victor  Hugo,  “Let  us 
devote  ourselves  to  the  good,  to  the  true,  to 
the  just.  • . . Here  is  the  truth:  to  sing  the 
ideal,  to  love  humanity,  to  believe  in  progress, 
to  pray  toward  the  infinite.” 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston , Massachusetts. 
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Walker,  in  International  Syndicate. 


THE  POLITICAL  “MERRY  WIDOW  WALTZ. 


From  Ulkt  Berlin. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  TRUST-KINGS. 

Tbs  Besieged  (Rockefeller,  Morpan  and  Harriman) : 
‘ There  is  no  break  in  the  walls.  We  have  built  then 
too  solidly." 


Vhat  SHALL  \ 
A MAN  DO  who' 

IS  STARVING 

ANO  CANNOT  A 
VriKD  WORK?/“ 


Bradley,  in  Chicago  Daily  Newt. 

THE  VENTRILOQUIST. 

A Bit  of  Continuous  Vaudeville. 


Johnson,  in  Wilshire’s  Magaiine. 

CONSULTING  THE  ORACLE. 
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Spencer,  in  the  Commoner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


THE  WATER  CURE. 

He  has  prospered  so  prodigiously  with  water  saturated 
stocks  that  he  will  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
currency  is  treated  the  same  way. 


TWO  “STRAYS.” 


Donahey,  m Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

GOT  HIM  STARTED. 


Brewerton,  in  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

“COME  ON  IN,  THE  WATER’S  FINE! 


Savage,  in  Chicago  Socialist. 

TOO  MUCH  FUN. 


Boston  American. 
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HIGH  FINANCIERS  APPLAUD  HANDY-MAN 
ALDRICH’S  SPEECH  DEFENDING 
HIS  BILL. 
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Carpenter,  in  Denver  News. 


PANIC  IN  THE  REPUBLICAN  ROAD  SHOW— THE  FULL  DINNER  PAIL  EXPLODE8. 


Walker,  in  International  Syndicate. 

POOR  JOHN. 

Mb.  Standard  On/ — I hope  this  will  relieve  in  a small 
way  your  financial  stringency. 

Early  in  March  John  D.  Rockefeller  will  reoeive 
$3,760,000  in  oil  dividends,  making  a total  of  $6,250,  - 
000  in  six  months. — News  Item. 


Macauley,  in  New  York  World. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  FRIENDS  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


Tk*  Fm  Wlthia  Tba  0»*m. 

THE  AMERICAN  people  are  facing  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  popular  government.  It  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  during  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Revolution  or  of  the  Civil  War,  the  life 
of  free  institutions  was  in  such  deadly  peril 
as  to-day;  because  in  the  earlier  struggle 
the  foe  was  from  over-sea  and  the  Americans 
were  united  and  thoroughly  awake  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  peril.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  Northern  States  were  also  practically  a 
unit  and  aUe  to  act  as  a unit  in  carrying 
forward  the  work  of  the  national  government. 
Then  also  the  friends  of  the  Union  were  fully 
alive  to  the  peril  that  confronted  them. 

Now  the  enemies  of  popular  government 
are  not  only  of  the  nation’s  own  household, 
but  they  are  posing  as  her  chief  friends  and 
protectors  and  they  are  reinforced  in  city, 
state  and  national  government.  They  have 
at  their  beck  and  call  a large  number  of  the 
most  powerful  daily  papers  of  the  land.  They 
have  retained  an  army  of  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  prostitutes  that  the  bar  of  any 
nation  has  ever  produced.  Their  hold  on 
the  national  resources  or  the  wealth  of  the 
country  is  so  great,  through  ownership  of 
the  railways,  the  telegraph,  telephone  and 
express  companies,  and  almost  all  other 
public  utilities,  and  control  of  the  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  the  great  trusts 
and  monopolies,  that  they  can  instantly 
control  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  to 
maintain  a position  of  defiance  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  to  manufacture  public  senti- 
ment against  any  incorruptible  statesman, 
be  he  President  of  the  United  States  or 
leader  of  the  opposition,  to  control  party 
machinery  by  vast  corruption  funds  contrib- 
uted to  campaign  committees  and  for  elevat- 
ing their  handy-men  to  places  of  trust,  while 
discrediting  and  driving  into  retirement  all 
persons  who  cannot  be  bribed,  seduced  or 
frightened  from  resolute  defence  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  and  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

How  Popular  Government  is  Being 
Overthrown. 

The  master  secret  of  the  growing  power- 
lessness of  the  people  in  their  efforts  to  secure 


effective  legislation  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  great  law-defying  and  moral  crim- 
inals, is  found  in  the  power  wielded  by  the 
money-controlled  party  machines  in  thwart- 
ing the  popular  will  and  securing  enough 
handy-men  of  the  campaign-contributing  cor- 
porations to  defeat,  emasculate  or  by  means 
of  jokers  render  unconstitutional  all  measures 
that  would  prove  a real  menace  to  the  crim- 
inal rich  who  are  becoming  a compact  organ- 
ized class  as  effective  for  their  practical 
mastership  of  government  and  the  people’s 
resources  as  were  the  great  feudal  lords  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  and  with  the  steady  advance 
of  corporate  power  in  the  control  of  the  party 
machinery  of  the  dominant  parties  and  its 
hold  on  the  great  papers  of  both  parties,  it 
has  grown  more  ami  more  brazen  and  inso- 
lent in  its  attitude  toward  the  people  and  all 
popular  leaders  of  any  party  who  consistently 
seek  to  curb  the  criminal  aggressions  of  cor- 
porate wealth  and  to  destroy  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  government.  The 
recent  systematic  attempt  made  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  by  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  and  the  Wall  Street  gam- 
blers and  high  financiers,  through  the  great 
newspapers  of  both  parties  which  they  control 
and  through  various  other  opinion-forming 
agencies,  to  discredit  President  Roosevelt 
and  weaken  his  influence  after  he  delivered 
his  message  of  January  31st,  is  but  one  of 
several  illustrations  of  how  this  new  power 
that  is  overthrowing  popular  rule  summons 
to  its  assistance  its  army  of  retainers,  handy- 
men and  serfs  to  discredit  or  destroy  any  one, 
no  matter  how  high  his  station,  who  attempts 
to  destroy  lawlessness,  corrupt  practices  and 
gross  injustice — evil  conditions  that  are  abso- 
lutely overthrowing  popular  government. 

Further  illustrations  of  how  the  feudalism 
of  wealth  and  the  party  machines  are  over- 
throwing popular  government  are  found  in 
the  nullification  of  the  will  of  the  people  or 
the  overthrow  of  honest  elections  in  various 
great  cities,  as,  for  example,  in  Philadelphia* 
when,  after  it  had  been  overwhelmingly 
proved  for  years  that  the  corrupt  political 
boss  and  his  mechine,  backed  by  privilege- 
seeking wealth,  had  been  guilty  of  ballot-box 
stuffing,  political  intimidation,  padding  eljec- 
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tion  lists  and  other  crimes  against  the  ballot, 
such  was  the  power  of  the  feudalism  of  wealth 
behind  the  criminals  that  instead  of  the  evil- 
doers being  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  they  are 
again  the  political  autocrats  of  the  city. 

Again,  Mr.  Charles  £.  Russell  has  recently 
shown  in  a masterly  manner  almost  incred- 
ible election  frauds  in  New  York  City  and 
elsewhere  where  the  bosses  and  money- 
controlled  machines  are  backed  by  the  great 
privilege-seeking  feudalism  of  corporate 
wealth.  And  the  revelations  that  have  come 
to  light  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other 
great  cities  are  not  exceptional.  Before  the 
advent  of  Mr.  Folk,  St.  Louis  was  in  quite 
as  apparently  hopelessly  corrupt  a condition 
as  the  two  great  eastern  cities;  while  recent 
revelations  in  Denver  and  other  western 
cities  show  the  same  defiance  of  popular 
government  all  along  the  line,  when  the  great 
public-service  colorations  and  privfiege- 
seeking  interests  have  united  with  the  polit- 
ical bosses  for  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  party  machines.  Everywhere  is  found  the 
same  spectacle  of  plunder  of  the  community 
and  spoliation  of  the  people,  together  with 
the  luxuriant  growth  of  corrupt  conditions 
that  are  absolutely  destructive  of  popular 
government. 

Still  further,  every  attempt  to  curb  corrup- 
tion in  great  public  and  quasi-public  enter- 
prises and  to  bring  about  reforms  that  all 
thinking  people  admit  to  be  necessary,  are 
defeated  by  the  power  of  the  political  bosses 
who  do  die  bidding  of  the  great  malefactors. 
One  case  in  point  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
this  fact. 

The  three  great  insurance  companies 
whose  corrupt  practices  were  so  dearly  estab- 
lished at  the  insurance  investigation  that  the 
New  York  Legislature  was  fenced  to  pass  a 
law  which  was  framed,  or  at  least  approved, 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  present  governor,  to  pre- 
vent the  high  financiers  from  making  the 
strong  boxes  of  these  companies  their  citadels 
of  power  and  resource  while  playing  the, 
to  them,  immensely  popular  game  of  high 
finance  at  the  expense  of  honest  industry  and 
sound  business  methods,  are  to-day  under 
their  present  management  indulging  in  the 
same  carnival  of  law-defiance  that  so  amazed 
the  world  when  exposed  a short  time  since. 
But  the  Republican  party  refuses  to  remove 
the  recreant  superintendent  of  insurance, 
who  is  permitting  this  brazen  defiance  of  law 
by  the  great  criminals  of  Wall  Street.  We 


say  the  Republican  partyfis  responsible  for 
this,  because  the  Republican  party  is  the 
majority  party  in  the  New  York  Legislature, 
and,  as  has  been  dearly  pointed  out,  if  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  admitted  master  of  New  York 
politics  to-day  and  the  Governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  should  have  insisted  upon 
the  removal  of  the  superintendent  bong 
made  a caucus  measure,  he  would  have  been 
removed.  The  corrupt  Democratic  bosses 
and  their  henchmen  in  the  Legislature, 
however,  are  equally  guilty,  inasmuch  as  a 
large  number  of  them,  under  the  leadership 
of  die  notorious  Pat  McCarren,  have  zealously 
worked  to  uphold  the  discredited  superintend- 
ent and  thus  protect  the  great  criminals. 

Governor  Hughes,  before  the  presidential 
bee  attracted  his  attention,  tried  to  force  the 
retirement  of  Superintendent  Kelsey;  but 
after  the  malodorous  Boss  Odell  had  cone 
out  as  his  special  champion — Odell,  the  friend 
of  Harriman — Mr.  Hughes  failed  to  use  the 
weapon  which  the  friends  of  honest  govern- 
ment urged  him  to  use — namely,  to  boldly 
demand  as  leader  of  the  Republican  par ty 
of  the  state  that  the  removal  of  the  superin- 
tendent be  made  a caucus  measure,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session such  amazing  revelations  that  the 
party  would  have  been  absolutely  compelled 
to  have  obeyed  his  request  or  court  annihila- 
tion, for  these  revelations,  officially  made, 
brought  to  light,  the  almost  incredible  fact 
that  the  old  abuses  were  even  thus  early  again 
rampant  in  all  three  of  these  insurance  com- 
panies. They  showed  that  the  loans  to  the 
Harriman  interests  from  the  funds  of  the 
Mutual  Life  of  New  York  now  amount  to 
$56,828,500.  Turning  from  the  Mutual  Life 
to  the  Equitable  life,  one  finds  a similar 
condition.  44  Thomas  F.  Ryan’s  control  of  the 
Equitable  has  produced  results,”  says  the 
New  York  World  in  an  editorial  broadside 
published  on  January  31st,  44as  disastrous  to 
its  policy-holders  as  Harriman’s  control  of 
of  the  Mutual.” 

The  World  then  shows  how  the  Equitable 
Company  under  the  Ryan-Morton  misman- 
agement has  defied  the  law,  and  it  con- 
tinues: “One  of  the  results  of  this  violation 
by  the  Equitable  of  the  insurance  law  is  to 
put  its  surplus  at  Thomas  F.  Ryan’s  disposal.” 

The  World  then  gives  a list  of  assets  of  the 
Equitable,  of  which  $14,575,900  are  in  bonds 
of  such  corporations  as  the  Interurban  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  the  Metropolitan  Street 
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Railway  Company,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad,  and  other  Ryan  interests;  while 
$27,048,517  are  in  the  stocks  of  the  Equitable 
Trust  Company,  Mercantile  Trust  Company, 
Lawyers’  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
making  a total  of  $41,624,417.  And  con- 
tinuing, the  World  says: 

“Also  like  Haniman  with  the  Mutual, 
Ryan  has  further  used  the  Equitable’s  money 
through  the  Equitable  and  Mercantile  Trust 
Companies  and  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. Part  of  this  money  through  indirect 
channels  helped  pay  the  unearned  dividends 
on  the  Metropolitan  stock  in  the  spring  of 
1907,  when  Mr.  Ryan  was  unloading  prepara- 
tory to  die  traction  bankruptcy.  In  acquir- 
ing its  Inter-Met.  stock  the  Equitable  vio- 
lated sections  16  and  100  of  the  insurance 
law.  The  Equitable  also  acquired  stock  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  and 
the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  Company  in  vio- 
lation of  law.” 

What  the  great  high  financiers,  Harriman 
and  Ryan,  are  doing  with  the  funds  of  the 
Mutual  and  Equitable  Insurance  Com- 
panies, J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  doing  with  the 
the  New  York  life’s  bonds,  and  these  insur- 
ance companies  are  allowing  this  money  to 
be  used  by  the  high  financiers,  all  in  defiance 
of  the  dear  provisions  of  the  law.  The 
Republican  machine  and  such  disreputable 
bosses  and  corporation  handy-men  as  Pat 
McCarren,  who  daim  to  be  Democrats,  are 
uniting  in  preventing  the  removal  of  the  super- 
intendent of  insurance  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.  And  so  it  ever  is  when  the  party 
machine  gains  power.  The  corrupt  corpo- 
rations, trust  magnates  and  high  financiers 
control  the  bosses,  and  through  liberal  con- 
tributions and  deals  gain  absolute  mastery 
of  the  money-controlled  political  machine. 
In  this  way  they  are  rendering  free  govern- 
ment a farce  and  are  accomplishing  the 
results  of  dass-rule  as  effectively  as  if  the 
master  interests  constituted  an  autocratic 
chief  operating  through  bureaus  or  an  aristo- 
cratic ruling  dass. 

The  Two  Great  Perils  That  Confront  us. 

This  condition  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  two  perils  the  gravity  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  over-estimate.  If  the  criminal 
rich  and  party  bosses  continue  their  high- 
handed game  at  politics,  if  the  great  criminals 
who  are  the  master  spirits  of  railway  corpo- 


rations, trusts  and  monopolies  are  to  con- 
tinue to  brazenly  defy  the  law;  if  the  people 
are  to  continue  to  plead  in  vain  for  radical 
and  effective  rdief  from  crud  extortion  and 
shameful  injustice,  they  will  become  so  exas- 
perated at  the  systematic  thwarting  of  the  ends 
of  justice  and  the  public  weal  that  at  length 
we  may  well  expect  revolts  or  revolution. 
Either  an  unspeakably  corrupt  despotism 
operating  under  the  form  of  republican  rule, 
or  a violent  revolt  will  be  the  result  of  present 
conditions,  if  radical  changes  are  not  speedily 
brought  about.  There  is  no  escaping  one  of 
these  supreme  catastrophes.  The  feudalism 
of  privileged  wealth  is  fully  awake  to  the  sit- 
uation and  is  activdy  preparing  for  the  com- 
plete domination  or  rule  of  the  people — polit- 
ical mastership  complemented  by  lawless  and 
irresponsible  business  mastership* 

The  Only  Peaceful  Method  for  Restoration 
of  Popular  Government. 

But,  happily  for  free  institutions,  there 
is  offered  a peaceable,  constitutional  and 
eminently  practical  method  for  restoring  the 
government  to  the  people  and  breaking  the 
power  of  political  corruptionists  on  the  one 
hand  and  that  of  the  great  bands  of  law- 
breakers and  moral  criminals  who  are  the 
power  behind  the  bosses  and  party  machines 
which  have  been  the  master  influence  in 
debauching  American  politics.  Direct-Leg- 
islation through  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
has  proved  perfectly  practicable  and  success- 
ful wherever  it  has  been  introduced  by 
measures  that  have  been  framed  by  friends  of 
free  government.  In  Switzerland  it  has 
proved  so  practical  and  so  efficient  that  no 
serious  thought  by  the  people  would  for  a 
moment  be  entertained  looking  toward  chang- 
ing this  form  of  procedure. 

Professor  Frank  Parsons,  after  an  exhaus- 
tive personal  investigation  in  Switzerland 
during  which  he  interviewed  leading  repre- 
sentative citizens  in  every  walk  of  life,  recently 
stated  that  “did  not  find  one  man  who  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  legislation  by 
elected  delegates  without  the  opportunity 
of  appeal  to  the  people.” 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  have  served 
to  preserve  to  Europe,  in  Switzerland,  the 
freest,  purest  and  most  ideally  democratic 
government  known  to  history. 

In  Oregon  Direct-Legislation  has  destroyed 
the  corrupt  lobby,  broken  the  power  of  the 
political  bosses  and  deprived  the  great  cor- 
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porations  of  the  mastership  of  government 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  fact 
that  it  has  proved  so  efficacious  and  that  it 
has  given  the  state  of  Oregon  the  best,  purest 
and  most  democratic  government  enjoyed 
by  any  American  commonwealth,  and  the 
further  fact  that  Oregon  has  been  a great 
Republican  state,  has  led  the  master  bosses 
and  chief  handy-men  of  the  feudalism  of 
privileged  wealth  and  the  corporation  chiefs, 
of  the  East  no  less  than  of  the  West,  to  realise 
that  unless  the  people  can  be  again  dethroned 
in  Oregon,  the  Republic  will  soon  be  recap- 
tured by  the  people  without  bloodshed,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  corrupt  wealth  will  be  shorn 
of  its  strength  or  its  power  to  further  rob  the 
millions  and  debauch  their  government. 

Moreover,  the  great  high  financiers,  the 
master  gamblers  of  Wall  Street,  and  the  public- 
service  corporation  chiefs  who  have  set  their 
hearts  on  the  complete  control  of  government, 
realize  that  so  long  as  Oregon  maintains  a 
truly  popular  government,  the  plot  for  com- 
plete overthrow  of  free  institutions  and 
mastership  by  the  few  who  control  the  great 
sources  of  national  wealth  will  be  imperilled. 
They  have  therefore  set  out  deliberately  and 
systematically  to  overthrow  popular  rule  in 
Oregon  and  to  reenthrone  machine  govern- 
ment. 

Tha  Campaign  Against  Popular  Rnlo  in 
Oregon. 

Evidences  point  to  a deep-laid  plot  from 
without  to  attack  and  overthrow  the  free  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon.  We  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  plot  against  free  govern- 
ment in  Oregon  was  formulated  by  the  master 
spirits  of  the  “interests”  or  predatory  wealth, 
and  the  machine  bosses  in  the  East,  long 
before  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to 
recapture  the  state  for  the  money-controlled 
machine.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we 
submit  some  interesting  and  significant  facts. 

Over  a year  ago  the  Boston  Transcript , 
which,  since  Mr.  O’Brien  has  assumed  man- 
agement, has  become  a paper  that  should  be 
dear  to  the  heart  of  feudalism  of  privileged 
wealth,  published  a most  amazingly  menda- 
cious editorial  leader  representing  the  Refer- 
endum as  proving  a failure  in  Oregon.  It 
abounded  in  falsehoods  which  every  one 
cognizant  of  the  facts  of  Oregon  politics  knew 
to  be  untrue.  This  editorial  represented 
the  Portland  Oregonian  as  deserting  the 
cause  of  Direct-Legislation,  and  gave  what 


seemed  a circumstantial  statement  to  show 
that  the  Referendum  was  a failure  in  the  great 
Pacific  commonwealth.  Copies  of  the  Tran- 
script were  sent  to  the  Portland  Oregonian , 
and  that  paper  forthwith  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  “Strange  News  from  Boston,” 
in  which  it  said: 

“From  far-off  Boston  comes  the  informa- 
tion that  Oregon  is  sick  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  and  will  soon  repeal  it.  The 
Boston  Transcript  gives  us  this  informa- 
tion, which  may  be  said  to  be  new  though 
not  true.” 

Mr.  W.  S.  U’Ren,  one  of  the  leading  pub- 
licists and  lawyers  of  Oregon  and  one  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  Direct-Legislation  move- 
ment of  that  state,  replied  in  detail  to  the 
Transcript's  editorial,  showing  it  to  be  a 
tissue  of  misstatements. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  reckless  editorial  in  the  Tran- 
script, the  press  dispatches  for  plutocratic 
and  machine-governed  papers  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  published  articles  of  the  same 
general  tenor  as  the  Transcript's , showing 
a systematic  attempt  to  mislead  the  public 
and  also  revealing  what  was  in  the  minds  of 
the  enemies  of  democratic  republican  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  would  appear 
that  some  pioneers  in  the  East  had  deter- 
mined that  the  Oregonian  was  to  desert 
Direct-Legislation,  a year  before  that  paper 
found  out  that  fact,  for  the  Transcript's 
editorial  which  called  forth  the  Oregonian's 
reply  entitled  “Strange  News  from  Boston,” 
was  published  over  a year  ago,  and  now 
comes  the  news  of  the  Oregonian  being  won 
over  to  the  interests  represented  by  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  political  bosses.  At  least, 
such  is  indicated,  as  will  be  seen  from  an 
article  which  we  reproduce  later  in  this  edi- 
torial, which  was  published  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Portland  Journal , of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Now  if,  as  we  believe  from  the  many  indi- 
cations of  which  the  above  is  one,  a plot  has 
been  concocted  by  the  public-service  corpo- 
rations, the  Wall-Street  gamblers  and  high 
financiers  who  are  bent  on  complete  master- 
ship of  government,  and  the  great  bosses  and 
masters  of  the  money-controlled  machines, 
to  defeat  the  primary  law  and  Direct-Legis- 
lation, in  Oregon,  then  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  money  will  flow  into  Oregon  like  the 
waters  over  Niagara.  The  law-defying  cor- 
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porations  and  the  great  gamblers  of  Wall 
Street  fear  nothing  so  much  as  Direct-Legis- 
lation, because  anything  that  will  take  the 
power  of  government  from  their  handy-men 
or  the  machine  bosses  will  imperil  their 
power  to  corrupt  government,  rob  the  people 
and  enjoy  immunity  while  defying  the  law. 
So  long  as  the  corporations  have  the  Boss 
Durhams,  Coxes,  McCairens,  Murphys,  Fitz- 
geralds, Lodges,  Penroses,  Aldriches  and 
their  ilk  as  masters  of  the  political  machines, 
they  can  laugh  at  the  people,  because  the 
latter  possess  only  the  shadow  of  popular 
sovereignty;  the  substance  is  possessed  by 
the  masters  of  the  money-controlled  machines. 

Tki  Situation  in  Oregon. 

If  our  surmises  are  correct,  the  people  of 
Oregon  have  a far  greater  battle  on  their 
hands  than  they  yet  imagine.  They  have 
no  time  to  lose  in  sounding  the  alarm  and 
rallying  to  the  cause  of  free  government  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  most 
insidious,  unscrupulous  and  merciless  des- 
potism of  modern  times — the  despotism  of 
law-defying  corporations  backed  by  corrupt 
political  machines  and  an  army  of  shrewd, 
powerful  and  alert  legal  handy-men. 

From  the  article  which  we  publish  below 
from  the  Portland  Journal,  and  from  a letter 
just  received  from  a leading  attorney  of 
Oregon,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable friends  of  popular  rule,  it  is  evident 
that  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  are 
already  doing  most  efficient  work. 

The  Portland  Journal  on  The  doming 
Struggle. 

We  invite  the  serious  attention  of  all  our 
readers  to  the  following  article  from  the 
Portland  Journal  of  February  12th; 

4 ‘The  political  sky  of  Oregon  is  full  of 
omens.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  their 
meaning.  They  indicate  that  the  coming 
struggle  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  Oregon.  It  will  be  remark- 
able for  its  alignments,  and  remarkable 
for  its  issues.  It  will  not  be  a contest  of  men, 
but  of  measures.  For  the  moment  party 
lines  will  be  sundered,  and  the  alignments  be 
strictly  on  principle.  It  will  present  features 
in  the  rending  of  parties  that  will  not  be  unlike 
those  of  war  times.  It  will  be  to  the  plain 
people  in  its  effects  on  their  interests  and 
privileges  the  most  important  contest  in  the 
political  history  of  the  state. 


“The  issues  are  to  arise  from  unusual 
causes,  and  will  present  striking  features. 
A small  but  powerful  group  of  men  in  Oregon 
has  no  confidence  in  the  masses.  It  holds 
them  to  be  a jungle  of  incompetency  and 
ignorance.  It  thinks  them  too  illiterate 
to  take  part  in  law-making  through  the 
initiative.  It  believes  them  too  ignorant 
to  exercise  the  right  of  veto  by  the  referendum. 
It  regards  them  as  unfit  to  take  part  in  the 
selection  of  senator,  and  insists  that  the 
legislature  ought  to  do  it.  It  looks  upon 
them  as  incompetent  to  nominate  men  for 
office  through  the  primary  law,  and  wants 
that  function  performed  by  conventions  of 
delegates.  In  the  conferring  of  these  privi- 
leges upon  the  plain  people,  it  thinks  a grave 
mistake  was  made,  and  wants  them  taken 
away.  It  not  only  wants  them  taken  away, 
but  proposes  to  do  so  if  political  trickery  and 
concert  of  movement  can  do  it. 

“The  Oregonian  is  to  aid  in  the  movement. 
It  is  already  leading  the  fight.  It  attacks  and 
caricatures  the  initiative.  It  condemns  the 
primary  law.  It  spurns  Statement  No.  1, 
and  ridicules  it  in  cartoons.  It  insists  that 
the  people  should  not  have  the  right  to  veto 
by  use  of  the  referendum. 

“Its  allies  will  be  the  self-sufficient  few 
who  think  the  masses  incompetent  and  unsafe. 
Others  will  be  the  corporations,  whose 
special  privileges  of  non-taxation  have  been 
curtailed  by  laws  passed  by  the  people  through 
the  initiative.  The  friends  of  Senator  Fulton 
seem  likely  to  be  another  ally.  But  a most 
important  group  in  the  aggregation  will  be 
the  politicians  and  dethroned  bosses,  whose 
rule  of  the  people  and  domination  of  public 
affairs  were  broken  by  the  initiative,  the 
referendum  and  the  various  provisions  of 
the  primary  law.  This  is  the  crowd  that  will 
have  to  be  fought.  It  is  a desperate  and 
forceful  alliance  and  the  people  may  as  well 
understand  first  as  last  that  it  will  be  a fierce 
and  furious  contest. 

“The  danger  is  that  the  attack  will  be 
made  from  ambush.  The  enemy  dare  not 
expose  its  plans  by  an  open  fight.  Subter- 
fuge, deception  and  the  methods  known 
to  deepest-dyed  political  trickery  will  be  its 
battle  assets.  Its  objective  point  will  be  the 
legislature.  It  wants  to  control,  and  by 
every  hazard,  proposes  to  control,  that  body. 
If  it  can  do  that,  its  victory  is  nearly  won. 
With  a legislature  to  do  its  bidding,  by 
passage  of  laws  and  amendments  to  laws. 
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by  a constitutional  convention,  and  by  other 
devices  and  arts  known  to  political  trickery, 
it  can  sweep  away  almost  every  one  of  the 
new  popular  lights  that  have  been  conferred 
upon  the  people.  The  masses  may  think 
this  a note  of  over-alarm,  but  it  is  not.  It 
is  immediately  imminent,  and  terribly  true. 
This  will  be  plain  to  all  later  on. 

“Apathy  among  the  masses  is  the  chief 
danger.  It  is  always  dangerous.  It  is  by 
the  apathy  of  the  voter  that  the  great  crimes 
of  legislation  and  administration  are  com- 
mitted against  the  masses.  The  latter  sleep 
while  nefarious  schemes  of  what  Mr.  Roose- 
velt calls  ‘crimes  of  cunning  by  rich  male- 
factors * are  hatched.  They  are  asleep  to-day, 
while  this  new  enemy  of  popular  rights  is 
forming  for  action. 

“The  first  battle  will  take  place  at  the 
primary  election  in  April,  and  the  struggle 
will  be  over  legislative  candidates.  The 
pledges  of  those  candidates  will  be  the  test 
of  victory  or  defeat.  If  every  legislative 
candidate  nominated  is  pledged  to  every 
provision  of  the  primary  law,  it  will  be  a 
rout  for  the  enemy  of  popular  rights.  If 
pledged  to  defend  for  the  peqple  the  right  to 
make  laws  through  the  initiative  the  right  to 
select  senator  through  Statement  No.  1,  the 
right  to  nominate  officers  through  the  primary 
law,  and  the  right  to  veto  laws  and  appro- 
priations by  the  referendum,  a victory  will 
have  been  won  by  the  masses.  If  legislative 
candidates  are  not  so  pledged,  the  people  will 
have  been  defeated  in  the  first  struggle,  and 
will  have  another  battle  to  fight  in  June. 
These  are  the  issues,  the  struggle  is  on,  and 
the  outcome  will  be  momentous  to  the  common 
people  of  the  state.” 

A personal  letter  from  the  leader  to  whom 
we  have  referred  above,  written  from  Port- 
land and  dated  February  14th,  contains  some 
additional  facts.  Our  correspondent  says: 

“We  are  facing  a peculiar  situation  in 
Oregon  . t the  present  time — a situation  which 
is  truly  described  in  an  article  lately  appear- 
ing in  the  Portland  Journal  entitled  ‘The 
Coming  Struggle,'  a copy  of  which  I enclose 
herewith.  I once  before  wrote  to  you  quite 
fuHy  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  law  in  this  state 
was  adopted  by  so  large  a majority,  and  I 
also  explained  to  you  that  I thought  the  time 
would  come  when  all  the  dethroned  politi- 
cians and  special  interests  of  various  kinds 


of  the  Present. 

would  unite  for  an  assault  upon  our  whole 
system  of  Direct-Legislation.  Well,  that 
time  seems  about  to  have  arrived.  The 
workings  of  the  Direct-Primary  and  Direct- 
Legislation  have  put  numerous  political 
bosses  and  machine  tools  on  the  retired  list, 
and  this  numerous  clamorous  host,  added 
to  certain  special  interests,  are  uniting  their 
capital,  brains  and  influence  to  prevent  any 
further  forward  movement  for  democracy, 
and  they  also  wish,  if  possible,  to  overthrow 
every  vestige  of  our  popular  enactments  so 
far  secured  and  return  to  the  old-style  boss 
system.  They  have  apparently  secured  the 
Oregonian  for  their  side,  as  well  as  many 
other  journals  of  the  outside  counties.  State- 
ment Number  One  is  the  burning  issue  now 
before  the  voters.  This  is  simply  a question 
as  to  whether  the  legislature  will  vote  the 
people's  choice  for  United  States  Senator  or 
not.” 

There  are  several  measures  to  be  voted 
on  under  the  Initiative  at  the  June  election, 
among  which  are  the  following:  (1)  the 
Recall;  (2)  bill  to  instruct  the  legislature 
to  vote  for  the  popular  choice  for  United 
States  Senator;  (3)  corrupt  practice  act; 
(4)  preferential  voting  requiring  concurring 
majority  for  the  election  of  any  single  officer, 
and  proportional  representation  for  election 
of  members  to  the  legislature. 

That  the  people  are  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  Direct-Legislation  and  the  direct 
primary  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion, 
but  that,  as  the  Portland  Journal  observes, 
“subterfuge,  deception  and  the  methods 
known  to  deepest-dyed  political  trickery” 
will  be  resorted  to,  is  equally  certain.  More- 
over, the  vast  amount  of  money  that  will 
doubtless  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
handy-men  of  the  corporations  and  the  polit- 
ical bosses  will  make  formidable  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  insignificant  opposition. 

That  every  paper  that  can  be  influenced, 
either  by  threat  and  coercion  or  by  the  numer- 
ous methods  of  persuasion  in  which  the  cor- 
porations and  high  financiers  are  past  masters, 
will  be  whipped  into  line  for  the  corporations, 
goes  without  saying. 

Let  the  people  of  Oregon  awake.  The 
enemy  is  not  merely  the  handful  within  the 
gates,  but  the  great  unprincipled  and  finan- 
cially powerful  horde  that  is  destroying  popu- 
lar government  throughout  the  Union;  a 
relatively  small  but  enormously  rich  band 
which  acts  in  concert,  is  perfectly  organised. 
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and  whose  control  oyer  the  political  boss  and 
the  money-controlled  machine  is  practically 
complete;  whose  control  over  the  press 
is  far  greater  than  is  imagined;  and  whose 
influence  over  multitudinous  other  agencies 
for  reaching  and  misleading  the  people  is 
only  second  to  its  grip  on  the  press. 

To  American  Pa  traits. 

The  above  facts  merely  hint  at  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  that  confronts  our  people, 
and  the  situation  is  rendered  doubly  serious 
from  the  fact  that  the  friends  of  freedom 
are  but  poorly  organized,  and  they  have  not 
at  their  command  the  finances  to  meet  the 
enemy  with  a proper  campaign  of  education. 
All  to-day  that  is  needed  is  a sufficient  amount 
of  money  to  properly  sow  every  state  with 
literature  and  in  certain  quarters  to  place 
efficient  organizers  in  the  field  to  bring 
together  patriotic  citizens  and  awaken  the 
masses  to  the  peril  of  the^present.^We 


believe  that  only  by  prompt  action  will  it  be 
possible  to  avert  the  complete  mastership  of 
the  machine  by  the  law-defying  and  oppressive 
corporations.  But  by  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  patriots  the  government  may  early 
be  rescued  from  this  deadliest  of  perils  and 
the  cause  of  democracy  be  given  an  impreg- 
nable position.  A great  national  league 
should  be  formed,  and  men  of  means  who 
possess  a particle  of  the  spirit  that  made 
heroes  of  the  men  of  Valley  Forge  should 
contribute  to  a propaganda  fund  and  to  the 
expense  of  placing  one  or  two  efficient  organ- 
izers in  the  field. 

Friends  of  justice  and  human  rights  and 
lovers  of  freedom  with  peace,  or  a steady 
and  peacefully-evolving  democracy,  we  appeal 
to  you  to  awake,  unite,  organize,  and  inaug- 
urate an  educational  propaganda  for  rousing 
the  people  to  the  true  situation  and  showing 
them  how  peacefully  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  corruption  and  oppression. 


THE  CHURCH,  4 PRIVILEGED jWEALTHf AND JSOCIALJJUSTICE. 


The  Clergy  and  The  Battle  for  Oiric 
Righteousness. 

REFORMERS  frequently  and  with  just 
cause  regard  the  clergy,  especially  of 
the  great  churches  in  our  cities,  as  either  allies 
of  privileged  wealth  or  as  too  timid  to  be  a 
positive  factor  in  the  mighty  battle  of  popular 
government  and  social  justice  against 
entrenched  privilege  and  incoi^porated  greed. 

The  position  of  the  minister,  especially  in 
the  great  metropolitan  churches,  is  particu- 
larly trying  if  he  is  a man  of  God  with  the 
instincts  of  a prophet  of  righteousness,  instead 
of  a self-seeking  opportunist;  for  the  bribes 
given  to  the  churches,  missionary  societies 
and  religious  colleges  by  the  law-breakers 
have  long  since  produced  a deadly  effect  on 
the  conscience  of  the  churches,  and  in  the 
cities  almost  every  wealthy  congregation  has 
among  its  pew-holders  liberal  contributors 
who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  acquired  but 
unearned  wealth  or  are  master  spirits  in  cor- 
porations whose  methods  are  immoral  and 
frequently  frankly  lawless.  For  the  minister 
of  such  a church  to  stand  for  social  justice 
and  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights, 
is  to  {dace  his  bread  and  butter  in  jeopardy. 


for  there  is  no  class  of  persons  so  intolerant  of 
the  truth  as  those  who  wish  to  pose  as  highly 
respectable  pilars  of  church  and  society  while 
continuing  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  wealth 
gained  by  indirection,  by  immoral  acts,  injus- 
tice and  often  by  evasion  or  defiance  of  law. 
The  minister  who  will  prophecy  smooth 
things  and  berate  the  Pharisees  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  becomes  very  popular,  but 
the  fearless  and  incorruptible  prophet  of 
God  who  insists  on  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Great  Nazarene  soon  finds  himself 
non  persona  grata  with  the  men  whose  wealth 
is  depended  on  to  pay  the  clergyman’s  salary. 
Under  these  conditions  the  position  of  the 
minister  is  exceedingly  trying,  and  perhaps, 
considering  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  it 
is  not  especially  astonishing  that  there  are  so 
many  men  who  in  the  presence  of  social 
wrongs  and  moral  corruption  which  are  eating 
out  the  life  of  free  institutions,  are  afraid  to 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not. 

There  are  to-day,  however,  as  there  have 
ever  been,  here  and  there  strong,  brave  and 
splendid  souls  Who  are  holding  aloft  the  torch 
of  justice  and  human  rights  and  who  display 
the  same  superb  moral  courage  that  lifted  the 
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Great  Nazarene  so  high  above  the  religious 
leaden  of  his  da y. 

Nothing  affords  us  more  pleasure  than  to 
be  able  to  note  the  ranging  of  great  divines 
on  the  side  of  morality,  justice,  law  and  human 
rights.  We  have  felt  it  our  unpleasant  duty 
on  several  occasions  to  strongly  criticize 
clergymen  who  are  so  lost  to  the^teachings  and 
spirit  of  the  Great  Nazarene  and  so  beholden 
to  political  bosses  and  corrupt  corporation 
interests  that  they  affront  the  public  with 
shameful  defences  of  men  and  practices  that 
have  justly  aroused  the  righteous  indignation 
of  lovers  of  civic  morality  and  justice  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  We  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  suffered  far  less  from  all 
the  attacks  of  those  who  have  openly  assailed 
her  during  recent  years  than  she  has  from 
the  public  addresses  and  printed  utterances 
during  the  past  twelve  months  of  such  men  as 
the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Buchtel,  who  is  the  present 
governor  of  Colorado  by  grace  of  the  mal- 
odorous Boss  Evans  and  the  associated  vil- 
lainies or  corporate  interests  of  that  state, 
and  Chancellor  Day  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, who  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
Standard  Oil’s  Man  Friday.  Mr.  Buchtel 
as  a eulogist  of  Guggenheim  and  Evans,  and 
Chancellor  Day  as  a defender  of  the  lawless 
Standard  Oil  Company,  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, not  only  master  influences  in  discredit- 
ing Christianity  with  friends  of  pure  govern- 
ment, of  law  and  order,  but  in  so  far  as  they 
influence  other  minds,  they  necessarily  foster 
low  political,  civic  and  business  ideals  by 
being  the  champions  of  men  and  interests 
they  defend. 

Happily  for  the  church  and  for  public 
morality,  there  are  evidences  of  a general 
awakenmg  on  the  part  of  leading  clergymen 
to  the  importance  of  boldly  imitating  the 
great  Founder  of  Christianity,  who  in  the 
presence  of  the  gamblers  and  money-changers 
in  the  Temple,  denounced  the  corrupt  order 
and  drove  those  who  sought  to  make  the 
Temple  a source  of  gain,  from  its  sacred 
precincts.  In  America  and  in  the  Old  Work! 
there  are  unmistakable  signs  of  a spiritual 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  it 
is  especially  hopeful  to  note  that  even  in  such 
cities  as  New  York  and  London,  the  prophet 
voices  are  ringing  dear  and  strong.  A 
notable  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  minister  of  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  the  strongest  Unitarian 
church  in  New  York  City. 


▲ Leading  Metropolitan  Clergyman’s 
Brava  Stand  for  Pure  Government. 

Late  in  January  Mr.  Holmes  delivered  a 
plain  talk  before  die  Unitarian  Club  of  New 
York  City.  The  Sim,  one  of  the  most 
effident  watch-dogs  of  Wall-Street  interests, 
made  his  remarks  the  subject  of  a satirical 
editorial,  to  which  Mr.  Holmes  replied  in  a 
letter  marked  by  superb  moral  courage  and 
revealing  the  possession  of  a dear  mental 
concept  of  fundamental  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  and  practical  remedies  for  the 
same  rardy  found  in  the  pulpit.  So  fine  and 
true  are  his  words  that  we  quote  a large  part 
of  his  letter,  not  only  because  of  the  truths  it 
contains,  but  to  show  that  to-day  in  the  great 
money-mad  metropolis  at  least  one  pastor  of 
a rich  and  powerful  church  dares  to  apeak 
living  truths  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  great 
prophets  of  olden  times. 

“You  say:  ‘He  stated  there  were  two  or 
three  men  who  owned  the  street  railways  of 
New  York  and  were  robbing  the  people-  of 
the  right  to  adequate  and  decent  transporta- 
tion.* (You  omitted  the  two  adjectives  ‘ade- 
quate ’ and  ‘decent,’  but  never  mind!) 
‘He  did  not  mention  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen,’  you  continue  in  your  report, 
‘although  he  declared  that  their  doings 
ought  to  be  denounced  in  the  pulpit.’  That 
is  exactly  what  I said.  I regard  the  history 
of  the  street  railways  of  New  York  as  one  of 
the  foulest  scandals  that  ever  polluted  the 
record  of  a city’s  life.  A gang  erf  thoroughly 
unscrupulous  men,  under  the  shelter  erf  a 
public  franchise,  has  swooped  down  upon 
this  city  and  plundered  it,  just  as  a band  of 
pirates,  under  such  freebooters  as  Morgan 
and  Blackbeard,  used  in  the  old  days  to 
descend  upon  a helpless  merchantman  and 
strip  her  from  stem  to  stem.  These  men, 
when  all  euphemistic  terms  have  been  cast 
aside,  are  thieves;  and  their  deeds  constitute, 
from  the  moral  point  of  view,  nothing  but 
open  robbery!  And  yet  you  ridicule  me  for 
asserting  that  the  men  guilty  of  these  mis- 
deeds should  be  denounced  in  Christian 
pulpits!  Where,  I may  ask  in  the  name  of 
that  God  whom  I have  been  taught  to  wor- 
ship as  a God  of  justice,  should  these  men 
be  denounced  if  not  in  Christian  pulpits? 
I am  so  misguided  as  to  think  that  that  is 
just  the  place;  and  1 have  therefore  denounced 
them  freely  in  my  pulpit  at  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah  in  the  past,  and  I shall  continue 
to  denounce  them  and  all  men  hke  them  in 
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the  future.  I should  consider  myself  recreant 
to  my  trust  as  a Christian  minister  did  I 
keep  silence  in  the  face  of  such  iniquity. 
You  say  that  I did  not  give  the  names  of  these 
gentlemen  in  my  address.  You  are  again 
right — I did  not!  It  was  hardly  necessary, 
since  my  audience  consisted  of  men  and 
women  of  average  intelligence,  who  occasion- 
ally  read  the  newspapers! 

“Again  you  say:  ‘He  informed  his  hearers 
that  there  was  a small  group  of  persons  in 
complete  control  of  the  coal  mines.  He 
called  these  mines  “our  mines/’  although  he 
did  not  disclose  the  basis  of  the  public  claim 
to  ownership  in  which  he  evidently  thought 
he  had  a share.  Our  impression  was  that  the 
coal  lands  had  been  actually  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  private  and  corporate  owners, 
who  had  the  same  right  to  sell  the  products 
thereof  as  the  farmer  has  to  sell  his  milk/ 
Here  again  you  are  entirely  accurate  in : your 
report  of  my  remarks.  I am  of  course  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  fact,  to  which  you 
think  it  necessary  to  call  my  attention,  that 
‘these  coal  mines  had  been  actually  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  by  private  and  corporate 
owners/  and  hence,  in  the  strictly  legal  sense, 
are  the  property  of  these  private  and  cor- 
porate owners  and  not  ‘our*  property.  But 
I believe,  sir,  in  all  humility,  although  this 
will  undoubtedly  sound  strange  to  your  ears, 
that  there  is  one  standpoint,  which  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  conditions,  transcends 
the  merely  legal  standpoint,  and  that  is  the 
moral  standpoint!  And  it  was  strictly  from 
this  moral  standpoint  that  I was  speaking  on 
Wednesday  night.  I am  one  of  those — 
possibly  misguided — persons  who  believe  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  society  has  no 
moral  right  to  hand  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  private  individuals,  and  that  among  these 
things  are  coal  mines,  oil  lands,  forest  tracts, 
public  franchises  of  all  kinds,  whether  rail- 
road, telegraph  or  gas  franchises,  and  so  on. 
I regard  it  as  an  unspeakable  iniquity  that 
the  supply  of  coal  for  our  Eastern  States 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  ‘divine  right’  Baer 
and  his  associates  and  that  the  public  should 
be  held  up  every  winter  by  these  money- 
erased  men  and  forced  to  ‘pay  the  price.9 
Here  are  certain  things  which  belong  of 
right  not  to  any  individual,  however  rich  or 
powerful  he  may  be,  but  to  society  at  large; 
and  no  statute  law  of  any  kind  can  annul  this 
inalienable  social  right.  It  was  in  this  sense  of 
course  that  I spoke  of  the  mines  as  ‘ours/ 
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My  attitude  toward  the  private  ownership 
of  all  public  necessities  and  utilities  is  exactly 
that  of  the  old  anti-slavery  leaders  toward 
the  private  ownership  of  slaves.  The  slaves 
'had  been  actually  purchased  and  paid  for 
by  private  owners,”  as  you  say  the  mines 
have  been.  But  this  did  not  alter  the  fact  that 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  no  white  man 
had  any  right  to  own  a black  man.  And 
just  as  that  fact  is  universally  admitted  to-day 
and  all  property  rights  in  black  men  are 
permanently  abolished,  so  is  the  time  surely 
coming  when  the  moral  wrong  of  having 
public  necessities  and  public  utilities  in  pri- 
vate hands  for  the  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  the  few  will  be  recognised  and  all  property 
rights  in  mines,  forests,  railroads,  etc.,  be 
abolished.  This  is  the  great  problem  of  our 
day,  just  as  the  obolition  of  slavery  was  the 
great  problem  of  half  a century  and  more 
ago.  And  just  as  it  remains  an  everlasting 
blot  upon  the  record  of  the  Christian  churches 
of  America  that  they  assumed  an  attitude  of 
indifference  and  oftentimes  hostility  toward 
this  great  crusade  for  the  liberties  of  a race, 
so  is  it  to-day  a burning  shame  that  the 
churches  as  a whole  are  standing  indifferent 
and  oftentimes  hostile  to  the  present  crusade 
for  the  emancipation  of  an  entire  people. 
You  were  never  wiser  than  when  you  said  in 
your  editorial,  ‘The  right  way  is  to  act — act 
in  the  living  present.9  That  is  exactly  what 
some  of  us  are  trying  to  do  in  our  humble 
way  as  regards  the  social  and  industrial 
iniquities  of  our  time,  even  though  we  offend 
now  and  then  those  men  and  newspapers  who 
would  prefer  to  have  everybody  remain  inert 
and  quiescent,  that  existing  conditions  may 
know  no  alteration. 

“In  closing  may  I thank  you  for  including 
me  among  'some  dissatisfied  clergymen’? 
I am  dissatisfied — dissatisfied  at  the  hideous 
social  conditions  of  our  day  and  generation 
and  dissatisfied  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  standing  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
before  it  all.  A few  more  dissatisfied  clergy- 
men and  we  might  be  a bit  nearer  the  realiza- 
tion of  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  endeavored  to  establish  upon  the 
earth,  if  I remember  rightly  something  like 
two  thousand  years  ago! 

John  Haynes  Holmes. 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Park  Avenue  and 
Thirty-fourth  Street. 

New  York,  January  27. 
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Mr.  Holms’  Pies  for  :The  Child  SUyos 
of  America. 

Mr.  Holmes’  aggressive  stand  for  Chris- 
tian morality  suggests  the  splendid  spirit 
of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel,  whose  outspoken 
words  are  an  inspiration  to-day,  even  as  they 
were  when  uttered  thousands  of  years  ago. 
His  is  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Martin 
Luther  when  the  corruption  and  opportunism 
of  the  church  led  him  to  brave  the  greatest 
organized  power  of  Western  civilization; 
the  spirit  of  Wesley  when  he  fired  the  imag- 
ination of  the  people  of  England  at  a time 
when  the  church  was  slumbering  and  mate- 
rialism had  paralyzed  the  moral  energies  of 
society;  the  spirit  of  Channing  and  Parker 
in  the  presence  of  African  slavery. 

On  February  9th  Mr.  Holmes  raised  his 
voice  against  child  labor  in  a powerful  sermon 
on  “The  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children.”  For 
this  service  also  the  clergyman  composed  the 
following  hymn  embodying  the  prayer  of 
the  workers  for  the  deliverance  of  the  children 
from  the  Moloch  of  present-day  sordid  greed : 

“O  God,  whose  justice  is  a rod 
That  smites  our  human  greed, 

Whose  mercy  is  a healing  balm 
For  hearts  that  break  and  bleed; 

We  cry  to  thee,  O Lord,  for  strength 
To  right  the  wrongs  of  earth, 

To  lift  me  yokes,  to  break  the  bonds. 

That  make  a curse  of  birth. 

“We  pray  for  all  thy  little  ones, 

Who  toil  in  mine  and  mill. 

Whose  bitter  cries  of  agony 
No  danking  wheels  can  still; 

Whose  eyes  peer  blind  in  rooms  of  night, 

By  sunlight  rays  unlit; 

Who  choke  and  sob  in  poisoned  dust 
Of  factory  and  pit. 

‘O  Father,  are  these  children  thine 
All  bent  and  scarred  and  maimed. 

With  little  hands  all  gnarled  and  torn, 

With  feet  all  bruised  and  lamed; 

With  lips  that  never  frame  a smile. 

With  cheeks  seared  deep  with  pain. 

With  eyes  bedimmed  and  swollen  red 
By  tears  that  fall  like  rain  ? 

“These  little  ones,  our  Father,  thine — 

Who  never  play  and  sing. 

Who  ne'er  with  shouts  of  gladsome  mirth 
Make  woods  and  pastures  ring; 

Who  know  all  manhood’s  toil  and  grief. 

E’er  manhood’s  strength  is  won. 

Who  taste  the  bitterness  of  life. 

When  life  is  scarce  begun  ? 

“O  Lord,  lay  bare  thy  mighty  arm. 

Unloose  thy  vengeance*  flood. 

Smite  with  thy  wrath  the  lustful  greed 
That  feeds  on  children’s  blood; 
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And  in  thy  mercy,  from  their  bonds 
These  little  ones  release. 

And  give  them  air  and  sun  and  play. 

Ana  love  and  joy  and  peace. 

Ths  Bishop  of  London  on  DItos  and 
Lazarus. 

From  this  impressive  example  of  a true 
follower  of  the  Great  Nazarene,  battling  for 
civic  morality  and  justice  for  the  weak,  we 
turn  to  a different  picture — the  spectacle  of 
a distinguished  English  churchman  viewing 
the  misery  of  the  victims  of  social  injustice 
from  a very  comfortable  vantage  ground. 

The  Bishop  of  London  has  recently  visited 
the  United  States  as  the  guest  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  of  secret-bond  deal  and  ship-trust 
fame.  Mr.  Morgan,  as  is  his  wont  when 
entertaining  notables,  treated  the  good  bishop 
right  royally  and  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  studying  American  life  and  problems  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  the  great  financier’s 
touring  car.  He  was  also  given  the  use  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  millionaire  railroad  presi- 
dent's palatial  private  car,  that  he  might 
travel  luxuriously  and  be  enabled  to  see  what 
royal  good  hosts  are  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
industrial  autocracy  and  high  finance  of 
America. 

That  the  man  of  God  was  duly  impressed 
is  indicated  by  a recent  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cosmopolitan  Magazine . Naturally 
enough,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  great 
wealth  and  being  treated  with  the  considera- 
tion of  a prince  of  the  church  by  the  great 
predatory  chiefs  of  Wall-Street  finance,  the 
bishop  could  not  escape  instituting  some 
comparisons  between  these  exploiters  and 
the  millions  of  exploited,  and  especially  the 
seething  masses  who  are  struggling  in  the 
slough  of  extreme  poverty.  But  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  does  not  believe  in  imitating 
the  Great  Nazarene  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees  of  our  day.  It  would  certainly  be 
in  bad  form  to  say  anything  that  would  hurt 
the  feelings  of  the  high  financier  and  the 
multi-millionaire  railway  magnate;  so  instead 
of  turning  to  the  great  prophets  and  seers  of 
the  ages  who  have  been  the  pioneers  of  right- 
eousness and  way-showers  of  social  justice, 
the  bishop,  good  soul,  elects  to  be  a prophet 
of  smooth  things.  Doubtless  he  regards  as  in 
bad  taste  his  Lord  and  Master’s  treatment 
of  those  who  compassed  land  and  sea  for 
proselytes,  who  made  long  prayers  and 
enlarged  their  phylacteries,  who  budded 
synagogues  and  were  great  sticklers  for  the 
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forms  and  rites  of  a theology  from  which  the 
soul  had  fled,  while  all  the  time  they  were 
devouring  widows’  houses  and  for  a pre- 
tense making  long  prayers.  Far  different 
from  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Master’s 
44 woes”  are  the  words  uttered  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  They  will  in  no  wise  hurt  the 
sensitive  feelings  of  the  financiers  and  corpo- 
ration magnates  to  whom  the  bishop  is 
beholden  for  the  courtesies  bestowed.  In 
the  presence  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  exploit- 
ing Wall-Street  financiers  and  beneficiaries 
of  special  privileges,  the  pious  divine  says: 

44  Have  you  ever  thought  why  there  are  rich 
and  poor  at  all?  That  is  a question  you 
often  muse  on  in  your  crowded  American 
cities,  one  I often  have  to  face  in  London. 
I reconcile  my  belief  in  God  and  his  love  for 
the  wretched  millions  on  the  East  Side  of 
New  York,  in  East  London  and  other  great 
cities,  teeming  millions  of  the  unfortunate 
seemingly  abandoned  by  both  God  and  men, 
with  this:  The  rich  minority  have  in  trust 
for  all  others.” 

After  reading  the  above,  does  any  sane 
man  wonder  that  the  churches  are  being 
emptied  of  the  thoughtful  wealth-creators. 
Think  for  a moment  of  the  kind  of  men  who 
are  to-day  the  custodians,  largely  through 
devious  methods  and  indirection,  of  the  great 
wealth  of  this  country.  Think  of  the  long 
train  of  crime  and  lawlessness  following  in 
the  wake  of  many  of  their  careers.  Think  of 
their  merciless  oppression  of  the  masses, 
their  corruption  of  legislators,  their  exploita- 
tion of  the  people,  their  gambling  with  loaded 
dice.  Think  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Henry 
H.  Rogers,  John  D.  Archbold;  the  McCalls, 
the  McCurdys.  Think  of  Thomas  F.  Ryan, 
who  presumably  is  the  millionaire  Catholic 
railroad  magnate  of  whom  the  bishop  speaks; 
and  lastly,  think  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
the  secret  bond  deal  and  ship-trust  scandals. 
Think  of  the  recent  exposures  of  the  multi- 
millionaire custodians  of  the  great  wealth  of 
the  nation  as  brought  out  under  sworn  testi- 
mony in  the  various  investigations  of  insur- 
ance companies,  railways  and  other  public- 
service  corporations,  oil,  beef  and  other 
merciless  trusts.  Think  of  these  men  and 
their  works,  and  then  revert  to  the  bishop’s 
words  and  try  to  imagine  them  as  the 
Almighty’s  trustees  for  the  dispensing  of 
charity  for  the  poor.  Could  it  be  possible 
to  conceive  of  anything  more  blasphemous 
than  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  good 


bishop’s  words?  And  our  virtuous  prelate 
next  comes  forward  with  a remedial  sug- 
gestion. He  says: 

44 1 would  propose  an  international  compe- 
tition between  New  York  and  London  in  the 
matter  of  looking  after  the  poor.” 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  very 
ably  suggests  that  it  is  not  the  soup-house 
and  the  free  distribution  of  woolen  jackets 
that  will  solve  the  problem,  but  that  if  the 
pious  man  44  could  arrange  a way  to  make 
the  ‘rich  minority,’  with  its  special  privi- 
leges, get  off  the  backs  of  the  poor  people,  it 
would  be  quite  simple  to  attend  to  the  rest.” 

And  here  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  justice,  simple  justice,  and  not  charity 
that  the  world’s  workers  demand.  The 
intelligence  of  the  age  is  too  great  to  be  longer 
misled  by  such  absurd  twaddle  as  the  bishop 
indulges  in;  for  the  people  know  that  the 
abnormal  fortunes  with  us  are,  as  a rule, 
largely,  when  not  chiefly  due  to  indirection, 
to  special  privileges,  to  gambling  with  stacked 
cards,  to  law-evasion,  law-breaking  and  cor- 
rupt practices.  The  revelations  of  the  last 
ten  years  have  awakened  the  American  people 
to  a realization  of  the  real  situation  and  have 
made  perfectly  dear  the  character  of  the  great 
predatory  chiefs  and  high  financiers  of 
America — so  dear,  indeed,  that  the  people 
are  in  no  danger  of  laying  any  stress  on  the 
bishop's  pleasing  theory  of  our  rich  * men 
being  the  representatives  of  the  Almighty — 
His  favored  trustees. 

The  Bew.  R.  J.  Campbell  on  Christ’s 
Attitude  in  Regard  to  Social 
Righteousness. 

Happily  for  the  cause  of  true  rdigion, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  there  are  great 
divines  who  are  bravdy  treading  in  the  path- 
way of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  hold- 
ing aloft  the  torch  of  social  righteousness. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  pitiful  twaddle  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  we  have  just  noticed 
the  splendid  stand  of  the  gifted  minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  of  New  York. 
Equally  strong  and  dear  are  the  words  of 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  distinguished 
and  doquent  minister  of  the  City  Temple 
of  London,  which  have  recently  been  given  to 
the  public  in  a new  volume  of  Christianity 
and  the  Social  Order.  In  this  work  the  author 
in  speaking  of  Jesus’  attitude  toward  great 
material  riches  or  gain  and  the  rich  and 
powerful  Pharisees,  says: 
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“Observing,  also,  as  He  could  not  fail  to 
do,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  possession 
of  wealth  upon  the  moral  nature  Jesus  con- 
demned utterly  the  desire  for  its  acquisition. 

“Ne  does  not  say  that  the  possession  of 
riches  is  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
membership  in  the  coming  Kingdom,  but 
he  holds  that  at  best  they  are  a hindrance, 
for  they  tend  to  put  a barrier  of  separation 
between  man  and  man;  the  ideal  social 
order  would  therefore  be  one  in  which  there 
would  be  no  question  either  of  poverty  or 
riches.  Moreover,  Jesus  is  severe  upon  the 
typical  rich  man,  for,  not  without  reason, 
He  saw  in  him  the  oppressor  of  the  poor. 
In  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  He  does 
not  specify  any  particular  offence  of  which 
the  rich  man  had  been  guilty,  but  He  sends 
him  to  Hades  (Luke  16:  19-31). 


“He  declared  it  to  be  easier  for  a camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a needle  than  for  a rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
His  general  attitude  on  this  point  was  not 
modified  in  the  least  by  the  fact  that  He  had 
one  or  two  rich  adherents,  such  as  Joseph 
of  Arimathsea.  These  were  exceptions;  there 
is  only  too  much  probability  that  the  stric- 
tures of  Jesus  upon  the  holders  of  wealth 
were  more  than  justified  at  the  time. 

“But  it  was  upon  the  covetous  and  grasp- 
ing religious  aristocracy  that  His  denuncia- 
tions fell  most  heavily.  In  all  the  literature 
of  invective  I know  nothing  more  scathing 
than  His  attack  on  this  order  as  recorded  in 
Matthew  23.“ 

Mr.  Campbell  quotes  some  of  Christ’s 
more  terrible  denunciations  of  the  rich, 
powerful,  self-righteous  and  corrupt  Phari- 
sees, and  then  adds: 

“ Strong  language  this ! One  wonders  what 
the  religious  press  of  this  country  would  say 
about  it  nowadays.  For  the  people  thus 
denounced  have  their  representatives  in  the 
Christian  churches  of  this  much-favored 
land  of  ours.  But  what  chiefly  impresses 
me  about  the  use  of  this  language  is  that  it 
gives  us  an  entirely  different  idea  of  Jesus 
from  that  which  is  usually  held  up  for  Chris- 
tian adoration  and  imitation.  Hoe  was  a 
being  aflame  with  sympathy  for  the  masses 


and  indignation  for  their  oppressors.  It  is 
no  use  saying  that  He  was  not  alive  to  the 
social  wrongs  of  the  age,  for  He  was,  and 
and  this  language  proves  it.  It  shows  what 
brought  Him  to  His  death;  it  shows,  too, 
why  the  orthodox  hated  and  feared  Him. 
Not  that  he  pandered  to  the  multitude;  He 
never  did  that.  But  with  His  whole  soul 
He  loathed  the  self-complacency  of  the  ordi- 
nary religionists  who  were  content  to  be  on 
the  side  of  privilege  without  lifting  a finger 
to  help  the  unprivileged,  and  yet  talked  about 
righteousness!  What  would  Jesus  say  if 
He  were  to  appear  in  our  midst  again  to-day  ? 
Can  there  be  much  doubt  about  the  matter? 
Are  we  still  doing  the  same  thing — talking 
about  righteousness  as  though  it  could  be 
separated  from  social  justice?  Of  course 
we  are,  and  the  hollow  sham  will  have  to  come 
to  an  end.” 

It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  find  strong,  fine, 
noble  and  brave  clergymen  like  Rev.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  and  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell 
daring  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Great 
Nazarene,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  and  denun- 
ciations of  the  rich  men  who  are  so  comfort- 
ably riding  on  the  backs  of  the  people  and  who 
find  such  men  as  Chancellor  Day,  Rev.  Dr. 
Buchtel  and  the  Bishop  of  London  most 
useful. 

And  speaking  of  the  great  toiling  millions 
who  are  carrying  the  privileged  ones  on  their 
backs,  some  questions  naturally  suggest 
themselves:  Who  pays  for  the  palatial  private 
car  and  its  cost  of  maintenance,  which  pre- 
sumably, Mr.  Ryan  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  good  bishop  ? Who,  indeed,  but  the 
wealth-creators  of  America  ? How  many 
autos  could  Mr.  Morgan  buy  out  of  the 
millions  he  acquired  through  the  Cleveland 
secret-bond  deal — millions  more  than  he 
could  have  acquired  had  the  public  been 
permitted  to  bid  for  the  bonds,  as  was  advo- 
cated by  the  great  New  York  papers,  such 
as  the  Herald  and  World f 

These  are  questions  the  bishop  evidently 
did  not  consider,  and  quite  probably  they 
are  questions  he  would  not  be  willing  to 
entertain.  But  happily  these  and  kindred 
questions  are  being  very  seriously  considered 
at  the  present  time  by  the  American 
people, 
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WAS  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  A PARTY  MAN? 


ftarttary  Taft’s  Misrepresentation  of  The 
Martyred  President. 

IN  RECENT  years  one  of  the  most  efficient 
weapons  of  the  corrupt  bosses  and  the 
privilege-seeking  trusts  and  monopolies  who 
stand  behind,  has  been  the  fetich  of  party 
regularity.  The  privilege-seeking  corruption- 
ists, intent  on  looting  a community  by  securing 
franchises  worth  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars,  make  a secret  arrangement  with 
corrupt  bosses  of  one  or  both  of  the  dominant 
parties  for  the  favors  desired.  These  bosses 
see  that  men  who  are  either  the  handy-men 
of  the  “interests”  or  who  are  absolutely 
subservient  to  the  bosses  are  nominated,  or 
at  least  a sufficient  number  nominated  and 
elected  to  give  them  a control  in  the  legislative 
bodies.  When  decent  citizens,  outraged  at 
the  corruption  and  brazen  defiance  of  the 
public  interests  on  the  part  of  the  legislators 
and  city  officials,  threaten  to  bolt,  the  party 
organs  immedialety  raise  the  cry  of  party 
regularity,  and  prominent  politicians,  like 
Secretaries  Root  and  Taft,  rush  to  the  front 
in  defence  of  this  fetich.  They  sneer  at 
sincere  reformers  and  by  such  phrases  as 
“parlor  socialists”  seek  to  discredit  high- 
minded  upholders  of  genuine  democratic 
or  republican  government.  Sometimes  these 
sophists,  presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  or 
blind,  unreasoning  acceptance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  anything  that  the  leaders  may 
utter,  claim  as  upholders  of  the  fetich  of 
party  regularity  men  whose  lives  no  less  than 
their  utterances  brand  such  statements  as 
inexcusably  unwarranted  and  false. 

A notable  example  of  this  kind  of  attempt 
to  mislead  the  people  on  the  assumption  of 
their  ignorance,  was  offered  by  Secretary 
Taft  in  his  Lincoln  Day  address  in  Michigan, 
when  he  strove  to  make  out  that  Lincoln 
was,  first  of  all,  a party  man  and,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  docilely  tramped  along 
the  tortuous  pathway  made  by  the  elephant 
in  recent  years  as  it  followed  the  provender 
held  out  by  Wall-Street  high  financiers  and 
the  corporation  chiefs,  stopping  to  turn 
aside  only  now  and  then  when  its  masters 
and  proriders  were  willing  that  it  should 
play  hide  and  seek  in  order  to  divert  and 
deceive  the  people. 


“Mr.  Taft,”  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican" drove  gallantly  to  make  it  appear  that  Lin- 
coln would  have  approved  not  only  the  dis- 
tinguishing policies  of  the  present " Admin- 
istration, but  of  the  preceding  one;  * and  it 
would  follow  with  equal  logic  that  Lincoln 
would  have  approved  everything  that  the 
Republican  party  had  done  since  his  death." 

As  a matter  of  fact,  as  the  Republican 
points  out,  the  party  record  during  the 
Reconstruction  period,  was  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  wise  and  broad  statesmanship  of 
Lincoln.  On  this  point  it  observes: 

“So  far  as  Lincoln  left  his  impress  upon 
public  policy,  the  indications  are  that  he 
must  have  opposed  the  congressional  plan 
of  reconstruction.  Lincoln’s  plan  of  restor- 
ing to  the  Union  the  States  of  the  Confed- 
eracy was  flatly  opposed  to  the  plan  later 
forced  into  operation  by  the  congressional 
Republican  leaders;  and  this  fact  alone 
renders  decidedly  inept  the  hypothesis  that 
all  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  Repub- 
lican policies  from  his  death  to  the  present 
hour  would  have  surely  commanded  Lincoln’s 
enthusiastic  approval.  If  there  is  anything 
that  both  South  and  North  have  lamented, 
among  the  direful  consequences  of  his  assas- 
sination, it  is  the  loss  of  his  great  influence 
for  moderation, . conciliation  and  sanity  in 
dealing  with  the  Southern  question  in  its 
new  and  most  menacing  social  and  political 
aspect  after  a military  conquest.” 

No  one  can  study  Lincoln’s  political  life, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  from 
boyhood  till  the  hour  of  his  untimely  taking 
off,  and  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Republican  party  since  the  days 
of  Mark  Hanna’s  ascendency,  with  the 
Wall-Street  high  financiers  and  the  captains 
of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and 
the  corrupt  bosses  of  the  money-controlled 
machine,  would  have  unutterably  been  abhor- 
rent to  him,  and  that  he  'vould  have  been  first 
and  foremost  in  denunciation  of  courses  such 
as  that  of  Messrs.  Hanna  and  Cortelyou  in 
obtaining  vast  contributions  for  political 
campaigns  from  corporation  chiefs  and  high 
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financiers  whose  interests  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  people  and  whose 
money  had  been  the  most  corrupting  and 
sinister  influence  in  present-day  politics. 

Lincoln’s  Arraignment  of  Party  Sub- 
serviency. 

Coming  down,  however,  to  Mr.  Taft’s 
specific  claim  as  a worshiper  at  the  fetich 
of  party  regularity,  happily  for  the  memory 
of  the  great  American  Commoner  no  less 
than  for  the  cause  of  good  government, 
we  have  an  explicit  statement  on  party  sub- 
serviency that  constitutes  a most  complete 
refutation  of  Secretary  Taft’s  calumny. 

In  1856  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  denouncing  the 
party  subserviency  of  the  Democratic  party, 
which  at  that  time  occupied  a position  in 
government  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Repub- 
Scan  party  to-day,  and  which  was  then 
seeking,  even  as  Secretary  Taft  and  his 
party  bosses  are  now  seeking,  to  hold  the 
masses  by  the  shibboleth  of  party  regu- 
larity, said : 

“The  party  lash  and  the  fear  of  ridicule 
will  overawe  justice  and  liberty,  for  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  but  none  the  less  a fact, 
a»d  well  known  by  the  most  common 
experience,  that  men  will  do  things  under 
the  terror  of  the  party  lash  that  they 
would  not,  on  any  account  or  for  any  con- 


sideration, do  otherwise.  . . . Orders  came 
from  Washington  commanding  an  approval 
of  the  measure;  the  party  lash  was  applied, 
and  it  was  brought  up  again  in  caucus  and 
passed  by  a large  majority.  . . . Here  is 
where  the  greatest  danger  lies — that,  while 
we  profess  to  be  a government  of  laws  and 
reason,  law  will  give  way  to  violence  on 
demand  of  this  awful  and  crushing  power.” 

Mr.  Taft’s  attempt  to  misrepresent  the 
great  Commoner  and  friend  of  all  the 
oppressed  or  victims  of  injustice,  is  charac- 
teristic of  present-day  opportunist  politicians 
whose  mental  ability  is  not  companioned  by 
conscientious  scruples.  These  men  twist 
and  turn  things  to  the  advantage  of  their 
cause,  without  any  due  regard  to  the  verities 
involved.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  famous  injunction 
ruling  against  organized  labor,  when  he 
was  a Federal  judge,  insured  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  the  great  railway  magnates 
by  reading  into  a statute  a meaning  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  framers  of  the  statute  or 
other  statesmen.  This  exhibition  of  ingenius 
and  vicious  sophistry  is  only  one  of  several 
that  might  be  cited  from  hi s political  record 
which  are  on  a par  with  his  misrepresenta- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  and  which  have 
marked  him  as  a man  generous  in  fair  words 
for  the  people  and  prodigal  in  fair  deeds 
for  plutocracy  and  party  machinery. 


RENEWED  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  MODERN  DICK  TURPINS. 


The  Recent  Raise  in  Express  Rates  by 
The  American  and  Aatienal 
Express  Companies. 

THE  RECENT  raise  in  the  express  rates 
made  by  the  American  and  National 
Express  Companies  means  the  confiscation  of 
millions  more  dollars  from  the  American 
wealth-creators  by  these  irresponsible  privi- 
leged monopolies  whose  avarice  is  only 
bounded  by  their  ability  to  extort  money  from 
the  people.  The  advance  in  the  tariff  rates 
for  these  two  companies  raises  the  minimum 
rate  from  fifteen  cents  to  twenty-five  cents 
per  package. 

We  have  long  had  occasion  to  send  a num- 
ber of  packages,  six  or  eight  a month,  to  one 
of  the  suburbs  that  fringe  Boston  which  is 
reached  only  by  the  National  Express  Com- 


pany. The  rate  in  the  past  has  been  fifteen 
cents  per  package.  Now  the  minimum  rate 
is  twenty-five  cents  per  package.  This 
means  an  increase  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
cents  a month  on  the  personal  packages 
which  we  send  to  this  suburb.  At  the  mini- 
mum amount,  six  packages,  this  means  an 
increase  of  over  seven  dollars  a year  in  tariff. 
We  cite  this  illustration  merely  to  show  what 
this  enormous  increase  in  rate  means. 

It  will  require  no  special  imagination  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  realize  the  enormous 
aggregate  of  increased  wealth  that  this  arbi- 
trary raise  in  rates  will  bring  into  the  coffers 
of  the  two  corporations  in  question.  Millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  will  thus  be  extracted 
within  the  next  twelve  months  from  the 
pockets  of  the  American  w ulth-producen 
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and  consumers,  at  a time  when  business  is 
depressed,  when  labor  is  seeking  work,  and 
when  all  enterprises  not  enjoying  special  privi- 
leges are  suffering  as  a result  of  the  recent 
Wall-Street  gamblers'  panic.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  additional  levy  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  from  the  American 
le  would  not  have  been  possible  had  we 
enjoying  a parcels  post — something 
which  England  has  long  enjoyed,  something 
which  almost  all  the  enlightened  and  liberal 
nations  of  earth  enjoy;  and  the  American 
people  would  long  ago  have  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  right  had  it  not  been  for 
the  power  which  the  great  express  companies 
and  their  confederates,  the  railways,  have 
been  able  to  exert  in  government,  partly  by 
keeping  their  handy-men  in  office,  and 
partly  by  influencing  legislators  in  other 
ways.  So  long  as  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen  are  permitted  to  accept 
bribes  from  the  express  companies  in  the 
way  of  free  transportation  for  everything 
they  wish  to  send,  the  American  people  will 
continue  to  be  robbed  by  these  predatory 
bands  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  advantages 
which  other  civilized  nations  have  long 
enjoyed  through  more  efficient  postal  service. 

More  than  this:  with  every  raise  such  as 
has  just  been  made,  the  companies  will  be 
enabled  to  set  aside  vast  sums  of  money  to 
pay  for  lawyers  who  are  ever  ready  to  prosti- 
tute their  mental  power  for  the  service  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  the  people 
in  general,  and  for  newspapers  and  handy- 
men 'in  government;  while  a further  sum 
can  be  easily  added  to  the  campaign  contribu- 
tions for  debauching  the  electorate  and 
destroying  free  and  just  government. 

The  people  can  have  little  hope  for  relief, 
for  clean  government  or  just  and  efficient 
government,  so  long  as  heavy  stockholders, 
political  bosses  and  the  handy-men  of  public- 
service  corporations  are  found  in  the  United 
States  and  Congress — men  like  Platt  and 
Depew,  Lodge  and  Crane,  Bailey  and  Penrose. 

How  much  longer  are  the  American  people 
going  to  tolerate  this  pauperizing  of  the  mil- 
lions for  the  abnormal  enrichment  of  the 
few  and  this  corrupting  and  destroying  of 
free  government  by  princely  campaign  con- 
tributions, by  systematic  upholding  of  un- 
scrupulous bosses,  and  by  various  forms 
of  bribery,  such  as  free  transportation  and 
free  express  service,  as  well  as  legal  retainers 
given  to  statesmen  whose  oath  is  given  for  the 


of  the  Present. 

carrying  forward  of  the  interests  of  the  people, 
but  whose  vote  < is  always  found  on  the  side 
of  privileged  wealth  in  the  people’s  struggle 
lor  its  abolition? 

Twenty-Four  Millions  to  Stockholders  ef 
a Single  Express  Company. 

In  this  connection  we  invite  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  following  article  from 
Postal  Progress , the  organ  of  the  Postal 
Progress  League,  in  its  issue  of  last  July. 

The  article  appears  under  the  heading, 
“Two  Hundred  Per  Cent.  Dividend.  Adams 
Express  Stockholders  to  Get  Twenty-four 
Millions  in  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds.” 

“This  announcement,  so  interesting  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany, is  yet  more  interesting  to  the  human 
live  stock,  or,  if  you  please,  bondsmen — men, 
women  and  children — whose  earnings  to  the 
amount  of  $24,000,000,  are  to  be  taken  for 
the  conversion  of  these  Twenty-four  million 
dollars  of  paper  bonds  into  gold. 

“In  the  determination  of  this  enormous 
highway  tax,  the  taxpayers  have  had  no  share. 
It  represents  no  service  rendered  them  in 
the  past  or  to  be  rendered  them  in  the  future. 
It  is  simply  a repetition  of  the  old  highway- 
man’s demand:  ‘Stand  and  Deliver.  Your 
Money  or  Your  Life.’ 

“Happily,  however,  there  is  a possible 
escape  from  these  modern  highwaymen. 
The  American  Public  have  a Post  Office. 
It  has  been  in  existence  for  over  a hundred 
years  and  since  1868  these  have  been  its 
characteristics: 

“Rates  determined  by  the  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers  in  Congress  assembled. 

“Rates  regardless  of  distance. 

“Rates  regardless  of  the  volume  of  business. 

“Rates  regardless  of  the  character  of  the 
matter  transported. 

“Up  to  the  limits  of  the  modem  Post 
Office  there  are  no  possible  discriminations 
either  as  to  persons,  places  or  things.  Up  to 
the  limits  of  its  service  the  humblest  citizen 
on  the  most  out-of-the-way  rural  route  in 
this  republic  has  the  guarantee  of  the  National 
Government  that  he  shall  get  his  supplies 
and  send  off  his  produce  at  the  same  uni- 
form rate  as  the  biggest  corporation  in  our 
greatest  metropolis.  For  over  forty  years 
the  Post  Office  has  been  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  merchandise  and  to-day  on  one 
class  of  merchandise,  magazines  and  news- 
papers sent  out  by  publishers  and  news- 
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dealers,  its  rates  are  but  one  cent  a pound 
and  this  on  packets  unlimited  by  law  either 
as  to  their  bulk  or  their  weight.  What  the 
Post  Office  is  now  doing  for  the  publishers, 
that  it  can  do  for  the  rest  of  us. 

“The  end  of  the  Post  Office  is  public 
Service. 
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“The  End  of  the  Express  Company  is 
Puplic  Plunder. 

“The  proper  response  to  this  Express 
decree  of  public  plunder  will  be  a public 
demand  for  the  assumption  of  the  entire 
express  business  by  the  public-service  Post 
Office.” 


MR.  BRYAN  AND  THE  SENEGAMBIAN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 

WORLD’S  WOODPILE. 


MR.  BRYAN  seems  to  have  Mr.  Pulitzer 
on  the  hip.  We  have  noticed  that 
almost  invariably  where  a person  is  found 
opposing  public  ownership  of  natural  mon- 
opolies, he  is  generally  either  directly  a bene- 
ficiary of  the  general  spoliation  of  the  public 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  few,  or  is  in  the 
employ  of  the  spoilers  or  in  other  ways 
beholden  to  corporate  interests,  so  that  his 
first  allegiance  is  not  to  the  public  weal. 

The  World  and  its  co-partners  who  pushed 
forward  the  plutocratic  program  four  years 
ago,  who  was  so  successful  not  only  in  securing 
t he  nomination  of  the  World?*  candidate,  but 
also  the  overwhelming  wreck  or  defeat  of 
the  Democratic  party,  are  now,  apparently 
encouraged  by  their  success  four  years  ago, 
again  busily  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
They  are  trying  to  divide  and  paralyze  the 
Democratic  party  so  as  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  any  man  who  would  cany  forward 
radieal  reform  measures  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  weal  and  to  prevent  the  further 
exploitation  of  the  people  by  the  criminal 
rich.  The  obvious  plan  is,  first,  to  divide 
the  Jeffersonian  or  progressive  Democrats 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  concentrating  on 
Mr.  Bryan.  Then,  if  it  is  found  impossible 
for  the  plutocracy  to  nominate  one  of  its  own 
faithful  handy-men,  an  effort  would  be  made 
to  center  on  some  other  Democrat  who 
would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  corporate 
interests  and  who  could  be  depended  upon 
not  to  wage  aggressive  warfare  in  the  interests 
of  the  people. 

The  World  is  again  leading  the  campaign 
for  the  distraction  and  division  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  as  the  first  move  in  its  cam- 
paign at  the  present  time,  as  it  was  before, 
is  an  effort  to  discredit  Mr.  Bryan.  Hence 
its  vicious,  persistent  and  shamefully  unjust 


misrepresentations  of  the  great  Commoner. 

The  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  and 
the  criminal  rich  of  Wall  Street  are  thor- 
oughly alarmed.  They  know  that  the  people 
are  aroused  and  are  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled 
with.  They  fear  the  election  of  some  incor- 
ruptible statesman  who  will  be  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  they  fed  it  to  be 
of  paramount  importance  to  paralyse  the 
power  jot  the  Democratic  party.  No  paper 
in  America  is  doing  more  efficient  work  in 
this  direction  than  the  New  York  World. 
In  The  Commoner  for  January  10th,  Mr. 
Bryan  made  a reference  to  “the  New  York 
World  and  the  special  interests  it  represents.” 
Immediatdy  the  World  sent  the  following 
tdegram  to  Mr.  Bryan: 

“New  York,  January  10. — Hon.  W.  J. 
Bryan,  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  Always  eager  to 
print  all  the  news  the  World  respectfully 
invites  and  urges  you  to  furnish  it  with  the 
list  of  special  interests  you  say  in  The  Com- 
moner it  represents.  Any  answer  you  may 
send  is  prepaid  World .” 

Mr.  Bryan  called  the  World?*  bluff  in  the 
following  reply: 

“January  11,  1908. — New  York  World* 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.:  Your  tdegram 
asking  me  to  name  the  special  interests  your 
paper  represents  recdved.  I understand 
Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  practically  sole  owner 
of  the  World  and  as  railroad  regulation 
and  the  elimination  of  private  monopolies 
are  pending  issues  I can  answer  your  inquiry 
more  fully  if  the  World  will  state  editorially 
what  pecuniary  interest,  if  any,  Mr.  Pulitzer 
or  the  World  has  in  railroad  stocks  or  bonds 
and  what  in  corporations  commonly  known 
as  trusts.  W.  J.  Bryan.” 
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Although  from  the  Worlds  $ telegram  it  was 
intimated  that  Mr.  Bryan’s  letter  would 
be  given  the  publicity  the  World  prates  so 
much  about,  the  dispatch  was  not  allowed 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  the  World? 9 readers. 

On  February  4th  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  New 
York,  and  the  editor  of  the  World  sent  a 
reporter  to  interview  him.  He  consented 
only  on  condition  that  his  statement  should 
be  printed  in  full.  This  was  finally  agreed  to 
and  Mr.  Bryan  repeated  the  substance  of 
his  telegram,  insisting  that  if  Mr.  Pulitzer 
was  financially  interested  in  stocks  and  bonds 
of  railways  and  corporations  generally  known 
as  trusts,  his  readers  ought  to  know  that 
fact  when  he  assumes  to  advise  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  World  reporter  then  asked : 

“Would  ownership  of  railroad  stocks  or 
bonds  disqualify  any  one  from  advising  on 
public  questions  ? ’’ 

And  Mr.  Bryan  replied: 

“His  ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds  of 
railroads  or  predatory  corporations  would  not 
disqualify  him  for  discussing  questions, 
but  if  the  public  knows  just  what  his  financial 
interests  are,  it  can  better  judge  what  weight 
to  give  to  his  editorials.” 

The  World  on  February  6th  dodged  Mr. 
Bryan’s  question,  and  in  a very  Pulitzeresque 
manner  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the 
important  question  propounded  by  the  Great 
Commoner,  by  asking  a number  of  other 
questions.  All  it  had  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Bryan’s  question  about  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  holding 
of  interests  in  public-service  corporations  and 
trusts  was  the  following: 

‘In  the  midst  of  a campaign  involving  a 
Question  of  democratic  life  or  death,  we  cannot 
stop  to  bandy  personalities  with  even  so  emi- 
nent and  distinguished  an  opponent  as  he.” 

To  this  Mr.  Bryan  has  the  following  to 
say  in  an  editorial  in  The  Commoner  of 

February  14th: 

« 

• 

“Mr.  Bryan’s  statement  concerning  the 
relative  unimportance  of  persons  is  just  as 
true  now  as  it  was  in  1896.  Mr.  Bryan  well 
understands  that  the  bitter  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  the  New  York  World  are  not 
due  to  any  personal  ill-will  entertained  for 
him  by  any  one  in  authority  in  the  World's 
office.  Indeed  in  The  Commoner  editorial 
to  which  the  World  took  exception  this  state- 
ment was  made: 

“ ‘The  New  York  World  is  not  a Demo- 
cratic paper.  Its  advice  to  Democrats 


cannot  be  relied  upon.  Its  proprietor, 
nor  its  editors,  has  not  the  slightest  reason 
for  personal  unfriendliness  toward  Mr. 
Bryan.  Their  antipathy  to  the  editor 
of  The  Commoner  lies  deeper  than  any- 
thing of  a personal  character  can  go. 
The  purpose  of  the  World  and  the  men 
who  follow  its  leadership  is  not  to  build 
up  the  Democratic  party  nor  to  advance 
the  public  interests;  it  is  rather  to  see 
to  it  that  as  a result  of  the  election  of 
1908  the  Democratic  party  shall  not 
become  the  medium  through  which  a 
long-suffering  people  shall  find  relief.’ 
“When  it  was  intimated  that  the  New 
York  World  was  more  concerned  in  the 
special  interests  than  in  the  Democratic 
party  the  World  demanded  to  know  what 
special  interests  the  World  spoke  for.  And 
then  when  Mr.  Bryan  replied  that  the  public 
would  be  in  better  position  to  say  where  the 
heart  of  the  New  York  World  is  if  its  owner 
would  explain  to  the  public  the  location  of 
the  Worlds  treasure  the  World  says  that  it 
‘cannot  stop  to  bandy  personalities’  with 
Mr.  Bryan! 

“This  is  not  a question  of  personalities. 
The  World  assumes  to  give  advice  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  to  the  American 
people  as  to  the  character  of  the  policies  they 
shall  adopt  and  the  sort  of  men  they  shall 
select  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
lire  people  to  whom  the  World  tenders 
advice  have  the  right  to  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  motives  of  Mr.  Pulitzer’s  great 
newspaper.  It  has  long  been  a mystery 
to  many  people  who  have  admired  the  excel- 
lent work  which  the  New  York  World  has 
done  against  certain  cliques  bent  upon  the 
exploitation  of  local  government  in  New 
York  Citv  and  state  why  the  World  has  been 
so  sensit  \t  whenever  effective  railroad  regu- 
lation was  proposed  and  so  strangely  indif- 
ferent to  great  public  evils  involving  certain 
other  great  concerns. 

“In  the  absence  of  personal  ill-will  toward 
Mr.  Bryan  on  the  part  of  the  World — as 
claimed  by  the  World  and  admitted  by  Mr. 
Bryan — how  may  we  account  for  the  World's 
persistent  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Bryan 
and  its  vindictive  assaults  upon  him  ? Grant 
all  that  the  World  claims  for  itself  in  the  way 
of  devotion  to  the  public  interests  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  same  high  purpose 
that  prompted  it  to  rush  to  the  defence  of 
the  public  would  restrain  it  from  indulging 
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in  deliberate  misrepresentation  of  an  individ- 
ual. 

“The  mystery  may  be  solved  when  the 
World  shows  the  extent  of  its  owner’s  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  great  concerns  from  whose 
impositions  the  American  people  are  seeking 
relief. 

“If  the  owner  of  the  World  expects  the 
American  fpeople  to  accept  the  advice  which 
his  paper  is  now  giving  in  such  abundance, 
if  he  expects  the  people  to  regard  the  World'9 
present  day  activity  in  Democratic  circles 


as  being  due  to  its  owner’s  extraordinary 
stock  of  patriotism,  let  Mr.  Pulitzer  show 
the  people  that  so  far  as  concerns  investments 
in  corporations  that  are  to  be  regulated 
Mr.  Pulitzer — the  man  who  fixes  the  World? 9 
policy — is  free  from  that  pecuniary  interest 
which,  in  common  knowledge  of  human 
conduct,  might  reasonably  be  presumed  to 
have  a controlling  effect  upon  his  attitude. 

“‘Publicity!  Publicity!  Publicity!*  That 
has  for  years  been  the  Pulitzer  cry.  Let  the 
light  be  turned  upon  the  Pulitzer  investments.’’ 


NEW  ZEALAND  STILL  FORGING  AHEAD. 


NEW  Zealand  under  Prime  Minister 
Ward  is  steadily  carrying  forward 
the  splendid  democratic  program  so  success- 
fully inaugurated  by  Minister  Ballance  and 
vigorously  carried  on  by  the  late  Richard 
Seddon;  a program  which  at  all  times  keeps 
as  the  master  thought  of  the  government 
the  development,  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  all  the  people,  through  conditions  that 
make  for  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 

Recently  the  New  Zealand  government 
has  further  amended  her  land  laws  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  evils  of  land  monopoly 
and  rendering  the  land  as  available  as  pos- 
sible for  actual  settlers.  The  recently- 
enacted  legislation  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  acquire  an  interest  in  any 
land  beyond  a total  of  five  thousand  acres 
for  land  of  the  third  class;  two  thousand 
acres  for  land  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
what  is  known  as  the  second  class;  and  640 
acres  for  land  in  the  first  class. 

Another  important  progressive  economic 
enactment  has  been  the  setting  aside  of 
several  millions  of  acres  of  the  crown  lands 
to  provide  money  for  popular  education 
and  old-age  pensions. 

If  our  government  were  a government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
instead  of  a government  of  Wall-Street  high 
.financiers,  of  corporation  and  trust  magnates, 
through  political  bosses  and  party  machines, 
for  the  enrichment  of  privileged  classes  and 
predatory  bands,  the  American  people  would 
not  to-day  be  the  victims  of  plunderers  who 
through  watered  stock  and  various  other 
devices  are  extorting  untold  millions  annually 
from  the  pockets  of  the  wealth  creators,  by 


extortionate  charges  made  by  railways,  express 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies. This  vast  sum  of  money  confis- 
cated annually  from  the  millions  of  wealth- 
creators  and  consumers  by  the  prime  corruptors 
of  government  and  the  irresponsible  fanners 
of  the  people’s  wealth,  would,  if  checked, 
greatly  diminish  the  ever  and  rapidly-widening 
gulf  between  the  wealth-creating  millions 
and  the  great  gamblers  and  monopolistic 
chiefs — the  Harrimans,  the  Ryans,  the  Mor- 
gans and  their  ilk;  while  the  reasonable  and 
legitimate  revenue  yielded  by  the  railway, 
telegraph,  telephone  and  express  companies, 
if  installed  by  the  government  or  taken  over 
on  a basis  of  fair  valuation  or  valuation 
unincumbered  by  water,  would  supply  above 
the  cost  for  first-class  service  a sum  that 
would  go  far  toward  securing  an  old-age 
pension  for  every  industrious  American  who 
had  faithfully  toiled  to  create  wealth  and 
whose  circumstances  were  not  easy  when 
he  reached  the  limit  of,  say  sixty-five  years. 

When  will  the  American  people  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  the  politicians  and  the  editors 
and  proprietors  of  newspapers  which  uphold 
the  Wall-Street  regime  and  bulwark  the 
rapidly-growing  lawless  and  arrogant  oli- 
garchy of  privileged  wealth  are  really  the 
handy-men  of  the  gamblers  and  high  finan- 
ciers who  are  working  for  their  masters  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  people?  When 
once  the  masses  realize  this,  America  wifi 
set  her  face  toward  just  and  free  government, 
even  as  in  the  early  nineties  New  Zealand 
set  her  face  toward  true  democracy  based 
on  justice  for  all  and  the  conservation  of 
the  best  interests  of  each  citizen. 
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INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


Bt  Ralph  Albertson, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People's  Rule. 


AVERY  conservative  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum bill  was  passed  by  the  Ohio 
Senate,  twenty-five  to  eleven,  February  4th, 
providing  for  the  submission  of  a constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people.  The  amend- 
ment will  apply  only  to  statute  law,  per- 
mitting a ten  per  cent,  initiative  and  a five 
per  cent  referendum.  At  least  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  must  vote  upon  any  meas- 
ure submitted  in  order  for  the  result  to  be 
binding.  A majority  of  votes  cast  decides. 
The  Governor  cannot  veto  but  the  legisla- 
ture can  repeal  a measure  upon  which  the 
people  have  voted.  The  bill  is  not  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  friends  of  direct-legislation,  and 
the  Lucas  County  Referendum  League  has 
formally  protested  against  it.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

“First — Subsequent  legislatures  may,  with- 
out a referendum,  repeal  a law  passed  or 
enact  a law  defeated  by  referendum. 

“Second — The  courts  may  declare  any 
law  unconstitutional,  but  the  people  are 
given  no  power  by  means  of  suitable  refer- 
endum to  amend  the  constitution  to  meet 
their  needs. 

“Third — The  greatest  and  most  vital 
objection  to  the  bill  is  that  it  requires  sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  election 
to  be  cast  upon  every  referendum  proposi- 
tion. The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  sixty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  votes  will  have  to  be  cast  in 
favor  of  every  proposition,  because  those 
opposed  to  any  proposition  will  know  enough 
not  to  vote  at  all.” 

The  league  recommends  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  amended  as  follows: 

“First — So  as  to  forbid  legislatures  from 
antinTlitig  the  result  of  a referendum  with- 
out another  referendum. 

“Second — So  as  to  permit  constitutional 
amendments  to  be  submitted  after  proper 
petition  to  cure  the  consequences  of  courts 
holding  necessary  laws  unconstitutional. 

“Third — That  a referendum  proposition 
be  declared  to  be  carried  at  an  election  at 
which  it  receives  a majority  of  the  entire 


vote  cast  thereon,  and  in  no  case  compelling 
such  majority  to  exceed  the  number  necessary 
to  elect  a majority  of  members  to  the  legis- 
lature.” 


The  result  of  the  Michigan  constitu- 
tional convention  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory to  any  but  the  corporate  and  cor- 
rupting interests  of  the  state.  The  people 
wanted  direct-legislation,  home-rule  and  muni- 
cipal ownership,  and  elected  delegates  who 
they  had  reason  to  believe  would  incorporate 
these  provisions  in  the  new  constitution. 
A distinct  majority  of  the  delegates  were 
specifically  pledged  to  direct-legislation,  but 
the  lobbies  did  their  work  all  too  well,  com- 
promise after  compromise  was  forced  upon 
the  faithful  friends  of  majority-rule  until 
the  measure  finally  adopted  is  but  the  lifeless 
ghost  of  direct-legislation,  and  the  people 
throughout  the  state  are  freely  expressing 
their  disgust  with  the  measure.  The  fight 
was  made  on  an  effort  to  get  the  initiative 
on  Constitutional  Amendments.  A ten  per 
cent,  petition  was  demanded,  and  the  legis- 
lature is  given  power,  even  in  the  fact  of  such 
a petition,  to  refuse  to  submit  the  initiated 
amendment  to  the  people.  It  took  the  mys- 
terious “changing”  of  four  votes  by  the 
whiskey  and  fraudine  lobby  to  finally  force 
in  this  last  provision,  and  so  kill  the  measure. 
The  farce  will  be  written  into  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  people  know  they  have  been 
“buncoed,”  and  their  desire  for  direct- 
legislation  has  been  whetted  by  the  fight. 


In  Nevada  the  bill  for  the  arming  of 
mercenaries  in  behalf  of  the  mine-owners 
has  become  a law.  January  29th  it  was  signed 
by  the  Governor.  But  it  is  to  be  submitted 
to  a vote  of  all  the  people  of  the  state.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  results  of  Nevada’s  ref- 
erendum system.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  can  call  for  a direct  ballot,  and 
the  will  of  the  majority  will  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  few  men  elected  to  the 
legislature  are  no  longer  the  ruling  power. 
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Hie  wage-earners  of  Nevada  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  their  right  to  appeal  to  the 
people’s  sense  of  justice. 

Oklahoma  still  leads  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Governor  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  four  Democrats  and  four  Republi- 
cans with  himself  as  chairman  to  travel  over 
the  country,  visiting  state  after  state  with  a 
view  to  inducing  the  state  legislatures  to 
join  in  the  call  for  the  submission  to  the 
people  of  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
constitution  providing  for  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  Senators.  The  salary  of 
members  of  the  commission  is  one  dollar 
each,  the  state  paying  travelling  expenses. 

Hon.  L.  A.  Ueland,  author  of  the  North 
Dakota  Constitutional  Amendment,  is  doing 
good  service  on  the  lecture  platform  in  that 
state.  In  preparing  the  people  for  their 
vote  on  that  question  at  the  coming  election. 
The  Valley  City  Timee-Record  says:  “Could 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  all  hear  Mr. 
Ueland ’s  address,  it  would  convert  ninety 
per  cent,  of  them  to  the  cause  of  direct- 
legislation,  the  greatest  question  before  the 
American  people  to-day. 

Charter-Revision  is  in  the  air  in  Boston. 
The  exposure  of  municipal  rottenness  by 
the  finance  commission  has  made  many 
citizens  believe  that  the  fundamental  trouble 
was  not  with  the  personnel  of  the  city  govern- 
ment altogether,  but  largely  with  the  system 
of  government  itself.  The  new  Mayor  has 
proposed  a charter  revision,  against  which 
the  Central  Labor  Union  has  declared  itself, 
because  it  contains  no  provision  for  direct 
legislation.  The  Herald  is  doing  very  cred- 
itable work  in  advertising  the  DesMoines 
charter. 


of  the  Present. 

Petitions  for  the  submission  of  two  direct- 
legislation  amendments  to  the  charter  of 
Seattle  have  been  signed  by  the  required 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters.  The  first 
provides  for  the  submission  of  an  amendment 
providing  for  a municipal  system  of  direct- 
legislation.  The  second  is  to  require  that 
the  franchise  ordinances  be  submitted  to 
the  people. 

Over  two  thousand  signatures  have  been 
secured  to  petitions  calling  for  a vote  on 
charter  amendments,  providing  for  initiative 
and  referendum  clauses  in  the  city  charter 
of  Seattle  to  be  voted  on  March  3rd. 


The  Initiative  and  Referendum  League 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  is  conducting  a “No 
seat,  no  fare”  campaign  against  the  street- 
car company  of  that  city. 


The  Illinois  legislature  has  passed  a 
direct-primary  law  applying  to  386  elective 
offices. 


Mr.  Lee  F.  Ltbabger  of  Philadelphia  is 
doing  great  service  for  direct-legislation  on 
the  lecture  platform. 

A large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Emporia, 
Virginia,  have  petitioned  the  legislature  for 
changes  in  the  charter,  making  the  city  officials 
more  directly  responsible  to  the  voters. 

The  Vermont  Anti-Labor  League  has 
voted  to  demand  the  referendum  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Prohibition. 


The  Ohio  legislature  has  passed  a bill 
referring  to  the  people  a constitutional 
amendment  changing  the  basis  of  laying  tax 
levies. 


* 


The  Boston  Traveler  has  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  permit  the  people  of  that  state 
to  vote  on  an  advisory  referendum  on  the 
question,  “Is  it  desirable  that  the  present 
rates  of  tariff  duty  should  be  materially 
reduced,  and  that  food,  fuel  and  raw  mate- 
rials be  put  on  the  free  list  and  that  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  Massachusetts 
be  instructed  to  favor  the  passage  of  a bill 
for  this  purpose?”  Of  course  there  is  not 
the  ghost  of  a chance  that  the  misrepre- 
sentative  government  will  permit  the  people 
such  an  expression  of  the  public  opinion. 


The  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
of  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  introduced  an 
innovation  in  Republican  politics  February 
10th  by  deckling  that  the  nominee  for  Con- 
gress this  year  should  be  elected  by  popular 
vote  at  a primary  election  April  9th. 

Lincoln  Steffens  has  published  in  the 
March  American  Magazine  a most  appre- 
ciative write-up  of  U’Ren  of  Oregon,  the 
father  of  the  referendum  in  America. 


Mrs.  Ellen  H.  E.  Price  of  Swarthmore 
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College  made  a notable  address  before  the 
Philadelphia  Women’s  Suffrage  Society  Janu- 
ary 30th  in  which  she  made  a most  effective 
argument  for  people’s  rule. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  take  a referendum 
vote  April  11th  on  a large  bonding  proposi- 
tion for  a new  city  hall. 


The  Farmers’  Unions  of  Oklahoma  are 
demanding  that  the  legislature  submit  to  a 
referendum  vote  the  question  whether  the 
state  school  lands  shall  be  sold.  The  members 
of  the  Unions  pledge  themselves  to  oppose 
the  sale  of  the  state’s  land  in  every  possible 
way. 


A new  civil  service  reform  anti-spoils 
system  bill  has  been  passed  in  New  Jersey 
carrying  a referendum  clause  for  counties  and 
municipalities. 

Two  aspects  of  the  liquor  question  are 
likely  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  at  the 
coining  spring  election  in  Chicago.  The 
liquor  men  want  an  “advisory  referendum’’ 
to  test  public  sentiment  on  the  matter  of 
Sunday  dosing,  and  the  temperance  people 
want  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  new  local- 
option  law  to  learn  how  many  people  in 
Chicago  are  willing  to  vote  for  no  license. 
The  results  of  both  referendums  will  be 
more  than  interesting,  for  they  will  prob- 
ably be  obeyed  and  executed  by  ordinances. 
It  requires  a petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  put  either  question  on  the  “little  ballot.’’ 


The  More-Daylight  Club  of  Detroit  has 
asked  the  City  Council  for  a referendum 
on  the  question  of  adopting  Eastern  Standard 
Time  at  the  April  dection. 


The  citizens  of  River  Forest,  Illinois, 
voted  on  January  18th  on  a street-car  ordi- 
nance providing  for  a five-cent  fare  to  Chicago. 
The  village  trustees  when  they  were  elected 
to  office  promised  to  refer  any  traction  ordi- 
nance to  a referendum  vote  before  passing  it. 


The  people  of  Hackensack,  New  Jersey, 
voted  in  an  dection  on  a site  for  a proposed 
high  school,  February  14th. 

Applications  from  the  legislatures  of 
Iowa,  Nevada  and  Wisconsin  for  a constitu- 
tional convention  by  which  the  dection  of 
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United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  might 
be  secured,  were  received  at  Washington 
January  20th. 


What  the  Atlanta  Constitution  calls  an 
ideal  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  referendum 
was  furnished  in  a recent  trip  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  High  School  Board  through  every 
county  of  that  state  (Georgia).  This  board 
is  to  locate  a high  school  in  every  county  and 
appropriate  $2,000  a year  for  its  support. 
The  trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding: 
out  what  the  people  wanted. 


A petition  invoking  the  initiative  in  favor 
of  extending  the  power  of  the  Port  of  Port- 
land Commission  was  signed  by  2,351  voters 
and  filed  with  the  Oregon  Secretary  of  State 
in  time  to  get  the  questions  on  the  ballot 
for  the  spring  elections.  Astoria  also  demands 
a vote  on  the  question  of  spending  money  for 
river  improvements. 

Wilkensbubg  and  Bellevue,  suburbs  of 
Pittsburg,  will  vote  on  June  21st  on  the 
proposition  of  annexation. 

Ex-Governor  Garvin’s  bill  for  the  con- 
stitutional initiative  is  again  before  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  for  its  annual  frost. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor 
passed  a resolution  at  its  recent  convention 
calling  upon  the  legislature  to  submit  to  the 
voters  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  initiative  and  referendum. 

Ex-Secretary  or  the  Treasury  Leslie 
M.  Shaw  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan  says: 
“No  wonder  that  the  twice-defeated  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  favors  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Under  such  a system  we  would 
have  gone  at  one  time  to  a limitless  issue  of 
irredeemable  fiat  money,  and  later  to  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Either 
would  have  wrought  irreparable  ruin.  Truly 
a representative  government  is  preferred  to  a 
pure  democracy.’’  This  illustrates  fairly 
the  utter  ignorance  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  public  men  on  this  question. 

We  may  as  well  note  in  passing  that  Mr. 
Hughes  took  particular  pains  to  disown 
direct-legislation. 

A bill  to  submit  state  prohibition  and 
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county  dispensaries  to  the  voters  of  South 
Carolina  at  a special  election  on  July  14th  has 
recently  been  passed  by  the  legislature.  The 
vote  will  determine  whether  state  prohibi- 
tion shall  be  substituted  for  the  county  dis- 
pensary law  for  which  the  state  has  for  some 
time  been  famous. 


The  people  of  Batavia,  New  York,  took 
a referendum  vote  on  Ideal  improvements  in 
Biarch. 


The  Charter-Revision  Committee  of  Los 
Angeles  is  taking  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum and  Recall  for  granted.  Direct-Legisla- 
tion has  worked  so  well  in  this  progressive 
city  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
putting  through  a new  charter  without  it. 

The  fight  in  Milwaukee  over  a municipal 
lighting  plant  comes  near  to  being  a continu- 
ous performance.  With  bids  ready  to  be 
opened  for  the  construction  of  a gas  plant, 
the  council  has  finally  voted  to  submit  an 
ordinance  to  the  people  in  April  establishing 
an  electric-light  plant  also. 

An  Oregon  initiative  bill  bearing  fourteen 
thousand  signatures  has  been  filed  regulating 
the  fishing  operations  on  the  Columbia  River. 

A bill  providing  for  a constitutional  amend- 
ment establishing  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum on  the  constitution,  in  statutes  and 
in  local  affairs,  was  introduced  in  the  Mary- 
land Senate  January  29th  by  Senator  Campbell 
of  Baltimore. 


The  Kansas  legislature  has  passed  a new 
direct-primary  law. 


The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  has  upheld 
the  Des  Moines  charter  as  constitutional  in 
all  particulars. 


The  Massachusetts  legislature  gave  its 
annual  hearing  to  the  friends  of  majority-rule. 
The  constitutional  amendment  as  usual 
received  scant  attention.  The  Public-Opinion 
bill,  deprived  of  every  vestige  of  radicalism, 
and  “ safeguarded”  in  every  possible  way, 
was  supported  by  Representative  Robert 
Luce  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  chair- 
man of  the  League.  The  corporations' 
lobby,  however,  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
appear  against  the  bill,  as  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  who  is  their  own  man,  had  stacked 
the  committee  against  it. 

Two  interesting  and  valuable  pamphlets 
have  been  prepared  by  Margaret  A.  Schaffner 
and  issued  by  the  Wisconsin  library  commis- 
sion for  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
one  of  the  most  progressive  and  important  of 
recent  political  institutions.  These  pamphlets 
are:  The  Recall,  and  the  Initiative  and  Ref- 
erendum. She  first  gives  an  outline  of  the 
methods  of  enactment  and  salient  features 
of  the  Recall  with  a very  comprehensive  list 
of  references,  also  a brief  statement  of  the 
laws  establishing  it,  the  places  where  it  is 
established,  and  the  judicial  decisions  bearing 
upon  it.  The  second  gives  a summary  of 
the  history  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
in  this  and  other  countries  and  a synopsis 
of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions.  Hie 
legal  and  literary  references  in  these  pamphlets 
while  naturally  incomplete  are  of  great  value 
and  the  cause  of  purer  democracy  has  been 
done  a distinct  service  in  these  publications. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS 


By  Bruno  Beckharo. 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research. 


Municipal  Lighting  in  St.  Louis. 

THE  city  of  St.  Louis,  according  to  a 
recent  report  in  the  Municipal  Jour - 
nal  and  Engineer , is  operating  four  small 
municipal  electric-lighting  plants,  three  of 
them  with  a capacity  of  about  800,000  kilowatt 


hours  per  year.  The  fourth,  used  by  the 
water  department  in  its  plants  (also  munici- 
pal) and  to  operate  seven  miles  of  municipal 
railway,  has  a very  much  larger  capacity. 
Besides  these  four  successful  plants,  two 
others  are  being  installed.  The  fifth,  which 
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is  now  operating  in  a small  way  pending 
further  equipment,  is  located  at  the  Industrial 
School,  and  will  light,  besides  that  institution, 
the  workhouse  and  several  stations  of  the 
fire  department.  One  plant  is  located  in  the 
new  city  hall  and  lights  that  building,  the  old 
city  hall,  new  Central  District  police  station, 
four  courts,  court  house,  the  jail  and  several 
engine  houses.  Another  is  located  at  the 
insane  asylum  (the  only  dty  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  country),  and  besides  that  build- 
ing  lights  the  poor  house  and  female  hos- 
pital (all  immense  buildings)  and  several 
engine  houses.  Another  is  located  at  the 
new  city  hospital,  now  comprising  seven  of  a 
total  of  fourteen  large  buildings,  which  are 
eventually  to  constitute  the  institution,  and 
also  lights  stations  of  the  fire  department. 
Police  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
are  also  lighted  where  convenient.  The 
sixth  plant  is  now  being  installed  at  the 
quarantine  hospital,  an  extensive  but  isolated 
institution  outside  die  city  proper. 

So  successful  has  been  the  operation  of  the 
various  small  plants  that  agitation  was  started 
for  a large  plant  to  light  die  city  streets  and 
parks,  with  the  result  that  $140,000  a year 
has  been  ordered  set  aside  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  building  such  a plant. 

The  city  was  practically  driven  to  municipal 
ownership,  for  prior  to  1901,  the  lighting  com- 
pany having  a complete  monopoly,  the  city 
was  forced  to  pay  for  the  lighting  of  all  its 
public  buildings  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  An  ordinance  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Board  of  Public  improvements 
and  passed  by  the  assembly  authorising  the 
construction  of  two  plants,  one  at  the  new 
city  hall  and  one  at  the  insane  asylum.  The 
lighting  company  fought  the  measure  in  the 
assembly,  but  failing  to  stop  it  there,  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  the  current  at  the  expiration 
of  its  contract,  allowing  only  three  months 
in  which  to  put  the  two  plants  into  operation. 
This  argument  so  impressed  the  mayor  that 
he  vetoed  the  ordinance.  When  the  contract 
was  let  again,  however,  the  lighting  company 
came  down  in  its  price  from  13  cents  to 
6}  cents.  But  when  that  contract  had 
expired  the  company  raised  its  price  to 
7£  cents.  The  municipal-ownership  ordi- 
nance was  reintroduced,  passed  in  the  assem- 
bly, signed  by  the  mayor  (the  same  that  had 
vetoed  it  before)  and  the  plants  were  put 
into  operation  in  July,  1903.  The  following 
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contract  with  the  lighting  company  for  the 
other  municipal  buildings  dropped  the  price 
to  five  cents,  and  in  1904  it  again  dropped, 
this  time  to  4£  cents,  at  which  figure  it  still 
stands.  The  two  city  plants  not  only  served 
to  bring  the  lighting  company  to  terms  but 
proved  a financial  success,  for  they  were 
able  to  make  current  at  a cost  of  two  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  The  city-hall  plant, 
under  Chief  Engineer  Joseph  W.  Wood, 
paid  for  itself  in  twenty-three  months,  the  value 
of  the  current  bein g rated  at  the  competitive 
price  of  4$  cents,  besides  which  all  additions 
and  [improvements  to  the  plant  were  counted 
a expense  and  paid  for  as  maintenance. 

In  the  city-hall  plant,  Mr.  Wood  says,  the 
total  expense  of  3.07  cents  included  running 
the  boilers  for  heating  the  buildings,  which 
before  the  plant  for  making  light  was  installed, 
cost  three  times  the  present  cost  of  light,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  present  cost  of 
operating  the  whole  plant. 

Total  output  of  plant  In  kilo- 
watts  308,133 

Value,  at  4 1-3  (oontraet  prke)  . ($38,415.90 

Total  expense  of  operating  plant 
including  heating  plant  in  con- 
nection and  current  for  eleva- 
tors  $31,877.66 

Interest  and  depredation  at  5 

per  oent.  each $5,000.00 

Net  earnings  for  year  ending 
October  31, 1907 $9,538.34 

The  expenses  include  three  shifts  of  men 
at  good  salaries.  The  table  shows  a net 
earning,  or  in  other  words,  a net  saving,  from 
the  city-hall  plant  in  one  year,  aggregating 
$9,538.24,  or  more  than  one-fourth  what 
the  same  amount  of  current  would  cost;  not 
at  the  price  the  city  would  probably  be  paying 
for  current  had  not  the  municipal  plants  been 
installed  but  at  the  price  created  by  the 
competition  of  the  municipal  with  the  private 
plants.  It  is  also  unnecessary  to  charge  the 
city  five  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  money  which 
really  belongs  to  the  plant,  the  plant  having, 
as  stated,  paid  for  itself  two  years  ago,  includ- 
ing repairs  and  betterments.  The  city  is 
therefore  paying  itself  $25,000  a year  for 
interest  on  the  plant  and  the  same  amount 
for  depreciation  and  betterments,  both  of 
the  latter  already  taken  up  in  the  expense 
account.  In  that  way  the  real  net  earnings 
would  be  $14,538.24  even  after  counting  the 
heating  plant  as  part  of  the  lighting  expense 
as  in  the  foregoing  table.  The  interest  is 
also  unnecessarily  high  because  the  city  has 
several  million  dollars  on  deposit  in  the  banks 
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at  three  per  cent.,  and  is  paying  only  3.65 
per  cent,  on  its  improvement  bonds. 

The  following  table  leaves  out  the  cost  of 
operating  the  heating  and  ventilating  systems, 
basing  the  estimate  of  their  part  of  the  expenses 
on  their  cost  previous  to  the  installation  of  the 
lighting  plant: 


Value  of  output  at  competitive 


Entire  expense  of  generating 

ourrent 

Net  earnings  at  same  rate  as 

oon  tract 

Internet  and  depreciation  at  5 

per  cent,  each 

Net  earning!  lees  internet  and 
depreciation 


S6.7S2.08 

$6,000.00 


$86,415.00 

$29,652.02 

$24,652.02 


This  table,  which  is  based  on  accurate 
detailed  records,  shows  the  actual  cost  of 
current  to  be  1.445  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 
The  net  saving  in  one  year,  of  $29,652.92  is 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  value  of  the  current 
used. 


Nat  a Hypothetical  Case. 

At  a recent  election  the  citizens  of  Cam- 
den, New  Jersey,  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  a municipal  lighting  plant,  although 
the  vote  is  not  binding  on  the  council.  The 
council  has  ordered  the  city  engineer  to  pre- 
pare estimates  of  the  cost  of  erecting  a plant. 
Meanwhile  the  president  of  the"  Public  Service 
Corporation”  asks  the  council  to  give  him  a 
new  five  years’  contract.  He  now  charges 
the  city  $109.50  per  arc  light,  but  in  the  new 
contract  he  asks  only  $80,  and  offers  to  supply 
lights  for  the  rest  of  his  present  contract  (more 
than  a year)  at  the  reduced  figure.  In  other 
words  the  corporation  can  make  a profit  out 
of  a contract  whereby  it  furnishes  light  for 
27  per  cent,  less  than  it  is  now  charging  the 
city.  The  difference  in  cost  to  the  city  for 
the  lighting  during  the  rest  of  the  present 
contract  alone  is  about  $27,000.  Conversely, 
supposing  that  half  of  the  population  of 
Camden  pays  taxes,  the  present  rate  imposes 
an  additional  burden  of  over  fifty  cents  per 
capita.  Public-service  corporations  do  not 
generally  tell  the  city  council  quite  so  plainly 
that  they,  the  corporation,  have  overcharged 
the  city  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent.  Camden 
is  fortunate  in  getting  the  facts  at  first  hand. 

Income  of  English  Cities. 

In  an  investigation  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  sources  of  income  of  about 
1,100  towns  and  cities  it  was  found  that 
31  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  came  from  the 
various  enterprises  owned  by  the  munici- 


palities. In  1902  the  taxes  of  the  residents 
of  these  cities  and  towns  were  reduced  fay 
$75,859,750.  The  pubic  get  better  services 
for  less  money,  and  there  are  fewer  private 
corporations  to  corrupt  public  officials.  It 
makes  some  difference  who  asks:  Is  municipal 
ownership  worth  while  ? 

Webster  City,  Iowa 

Webster  City  installed  its  own  water 
works  in  1880,  and,  finding  this  a success, 
has  developed  other  branches  of  municipal 
activity.  The  water  rates  at  present  are 
twenty  cents  for  residences  and  a scale  as 
low  as  five  cents  for  business  purposes.  The 
electric  plant  furnishes  light  and  power  at 
prices  ranging  from  ten  to  five  cents,  at  lower 
rates  than  any  other  city  in  the  state.  The 
rates  in  Omaha  are  a half  as  high  again. 
The  municipal  heating  plant  supplies  steam 
heat  for  most  of  the  business  section  and  some 
of  the  residence  districts.  The  only  franchise 
activity  not  in  the  hands  of  the  city  is  the 
telephone  exchange. 

Oineinnati's  Railroads. 

Cincinnati  built  and  owns  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway.  The  road  not  only  pays 
the  annual  interest,  $720,353,  on  its  con- 
struction bonds,  but  also  annual  profits 
upwards  of  $887,000.  Of  this  latter  sum, 
a large  part  goes  to  the  City  Sinking  Fund 
and  goes  to  pay  off  debts  that  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  met  by  taxation,  while  $160,000 
goes  to  redeem  the  railway  bonds.  If  the 
present  rate  of  redemption  is  maintained 
until  1950  the  city  will  dear  $1,200,000  a 
year,  and  will  by  that  time  own  absolutely 
and  permanently  an  ever-increasingly  valuable 
piece  of  property.  In  building  the  railway, 
moreover,  the  dty  found  it  possible  to  be  more 
economical  than  either  of  the  private  corpo- 
rations that  own  the  two  competing  roads. 

Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

The  Water  Commission  of  Gloucester  has 
contracted  for  a $1,500  building,  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  the  storage  of  the  large  amount  of 
supplies  which  the  department  constantly  has 
in  stock.  Part  of  the  building  will  be  used 
as  a blacksmith  shop,  and  part  of  it  for  a 
pipe  shop  where  the  cement  lining  of  the 
service  pipes  can  be  done. 

Springfield,  Okie. 

The  report  of  the  Springfield  water 
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works  shows  that  the  amount  of  water  pumped 
last  year  averaged  4,048,716  gallons  daily, 
an  increase  of  two  per  cent,  over  the  amount 
pumped  the  previous  year.  The  coal  con- 
sumption was  12,285  pounds  daily,  a decrease 
of  six  per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  million 
gallons  was  reduced  to  $8.40. 


Carthage,  Missouri. 

The  municipal  lighting  plant  of  Carthage 
made  a net  revenue  of  $1,618  last  year  in 
addition  to  paying  all  running  expenses  and 
furnishing  the  city  with  about  $7,000  worth 
of  light  free. 


Hew  York’s  Public  Baths. 

A new  public  bath  was  put  into  operation 
in  New  York  in  January.  The  building 
occupies  the  block  on  the  east  side  of  Avenue 
A between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Streets,  and  in  addition  to  a 65-foot  tiled 
swimming-pool,  contains  two  large  waiting- 
rooms  and  152  dressing-rooms  and  shower- 
baths.  Every  one  is  required  to  take  a sljpwer- 
bath  before  using  the  swimming-pool.  The 
budding  is  equipped  with  all  sanitary  improve- 
ments, noticeable  among  which  is  the  gutter 
which  surrounds  the  pool  and  which  prevents 
the  water  splashed  upon  the  floor  from  run- 
ning back  into  the  pool. 


Somerrille,  Massachusetts. 


Water  bills  were  issued  ss  follows: 
Total  (animal,  additional  and 

metered)  water  ohims 

The  account  has  credit  for  the 
amount  received  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, distribution  of  entrance 
fees,  water  supplied  outside 
the  district,  and  water  fur- 
nished water  companies 


Abatements  made  on  the  above 

ehames 

Refunds  made  on  the  above 
charges 


96,334.08 

443,00 


9238,187.37 


800.30 

9233,087.67 


6.767.03 


Income  from  sale  of  water 9227,220.64 

Amount  received  from  water 

service  assessments 93,020.80 

Amount  received  from  ooets 46.00 

Amount  received  from  labor 

and  materials  sold 3,105.01 


Total  income  from  water  works.  9234,300.45 


This  amount  was  used  as  follows: 

For  water-works  purposes: 

Water-works  maintenance 926,041.20 

Water-works  extension 10,105.86 

Abatements  on  water  charges  of 

previous  year 5.10 

Miscellaneous  accounts. . . 4,155.48 

Interest  on  water-loan  bonds . . . 3,085.00 

Maturing  water  loan  bonds 6,000.00 

Metropolitan  water-works  as- 
sessment  07,160.08 


For  other  municipal  purpose* 

Sewers,  maintenance 912,000.00 

Interact  on  sewer-loan  bonds. . . 8,827.50 

Maturing  sewcr-loan  bonds 18*000.00 

Fire  department 24,600.00 

Suppression  of  gypsy  and  brown- 

tail  moths. 7T 1,000.00 

Reduction  of  funded  debt 10,792.96 

Unexpended  balanoe  of  water- 
works funds  carried  to  credit 
of  Excess  and  Deficiency  ac- 
count  1,787.18 


976,907.64 

9234,300.45 


In  addition  to  the  appropriations  from 
water  income  to  other  municipal  purposes 
enumerated  above,  water  has  been  furnished 
without  charge  to  all  the  city  departments 
that  have  required  its  use.  The  value  of  this 
water  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 


Fort  Willian  and  Port  Arthur,  Canada. 

The  “twin  cities”  of  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur  are  probably  the  leading  expo- 
nents of  municipal  ownership  in  America 
to-day,  and  their  citizens  are  already  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  city,  instead  of 
collecting  taxes,  will  distribute  dividends. 

Fort  William  owns  its  water  works,  electric- 
lighting and  telephone  systems,  a theater  and 
a dance  hall.  Port  Arthur  owns  the  street- 
railway  systems  of  both  cities,  its  water  works, 
lights,  telephone,  and  1,500  acres  of  valuable 
lake-front  land  which  it  is  holding  for  the 
future  encouragement  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  only  privately-held  franchise 
in  the  two  cities  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  but  that  corporation 
has  only  one  instrument  out  of  every  eight, 
and,  with  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  requir- 
ing all  wires  to  be  put  underground,  will 
probably  withdraw. 

Both  cities  generate  their  electricity  by 
water  power.  The  plant  of  Fort  William 
alone  is  capable  of  generating  enough  current 
for  a city  of  2,000,000  inhabitants.  The 
street-railway  line  in  1907  cleared  $82,000. 
The  net  profit  for  four  years  under  municipal 
ownership  is  $90,898.88,  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  road.  Were  this  profit  distributed 
in  dividends  it  would  mean  three  dollars  to 
each  inhabitant  of  both  cities,  or  thirty  dollars 
to  each  taxpayer  in  Port  Arthur.  The  cars 
are  operated  by  policemen. 

Canadian  telephone  rates  generally  range 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  dollars  a year. 
These  municipal  systems  charge  only  twelve 
dollars  a year  for  a residence  telephone,  and 
twenty-four  dollars  for  commercial  service. 


9157,392.81 
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In  {four  years  the  net  earnings  of  the  two  about  9100,000.  This  has  reduced  the  tax 
systems  have  been  about  $9,000.  rate  six  mills  on  the  dollar.  The  most  notice- 

The  municipal  theater  and  dance  hall  ble  result  of  municipal  ownership,  however, 
in  Fort  William  are  both  in  the  city  hall,  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  government 
The  theater,  which  1ms  tended  to  raise  the  of  the  cities.  Party  politics  have  disappeared, 
standard  and  lower  the  cost  of  the  perform-  and  municipal  office,  instead  of  being  a possible 
ances  given,  pays  the  city  six  per  cent,  on  the  chance  to  make  something  has  become  a 
investment.  definite  opportunity  to  do  something,  an  honor 

From  the  net  earnings  of  its  public  utilities  well  worth  striving  for. 
in  the  last  four  years  Port  Arthur  has  had  Bruno  Beckhard. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 

By  Robert  Tyson. 

Secretary  of  the  American  Proportional  Rrepeaentation  Leacue. 

Progress  in  Oregon.  on  our  measure  I will  send  you  some  copies.” 

IN  PREVIOUS  issues  of  this  department  I I have  also  received  a letter  from  Mr.  H. 

have  noted  from  time  to  time  the  progress  Denlinger,  of  1445  Garfield  Avenue,  Portland, 
of  the  movement  to  get  a vote  of  the  people  of  Oregon,  a gentleman  who  has  been  active 
Oregon  on  Proportional  Representation  next  in  getting  signatures  for  the  Proportional 
June.  The  Proportional  Representation  Init-  Representation  petition.  Among  other  things 
iative  petition  has  been  sufficiently  signed,  he  says: 

and  now  the  People’s  Power  League  asks  44  Very  many  of  the  people  I have  seen 
the  electors  of  Oregon  to  vote  for  a constitu-  asked  me  for  literature,  and  I have  agreed  to 
tional  amendment  which  will  permit  the  see  them  again.  As  an  indication  of  the 
enactment  of  a Proportional  Representation  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done,  I will  say 
law  in  the  future,  and  which  in  the  meantime  that  not  one  man  in  a hundred  that  I 
provides  that  each  voter  shall  have  one  vote  approched  seemed  to  know  anything  about 
only;  thus  introducing  at  once  the  Single- Vote  Proportional  Representation.  Copies  of  the 
feature  into  the  multiple  electoral  districts  Proportional  Representation  amendment  will 
that  Oregon  now  possesses.  be  sent  to  every  registered  voter  in  the  state. 

About  7,500  signatures  are  required  in  together  with  the  arguments,  but  a great  deal 
order  to  get  a question  on  the  official  ballot,  of  special  work  is  needed.  We  ought  to  dis- 
The  actual  number  of  signatures  obtained  tribute  some  simple  elementary  literature  in 
for  the  Proportional  Representation  Initiative  pamphlets,  which  wpuld  state  the  general 
was  9,912.  This  surplus  of  over  two  thousand  principle  with  a simple  illustration.  I expect 
signatures  ensures  that  the  question  of  Pro-  to  prepare  something  of  this  kind  myself.*' 
portional  Representation  will  be  submitted  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  there 
to  the  voters  of  Oregon  next  June.  is  ample  scope  in  Oregon  for  the  activity  of 

Mr.  W.  S.  U'Ren  of  Oregon  City  writes : proportionalists.  Those  who  have  either 

“The  People’s  Power  League  has  filed  time  or  money  to  spare,  or  who  have  any  sug- 
its  quartette  of  petitions  and  the  ‘copy’  gestions  to  make,  would  do  well  to  communi- 
for  the  explanations.  The  old  party  poli-  cate  with  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  named, 
ticians  are  thoroughly  alarmed  in  Oregon, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a red-hot  campaign. 

I expect  soon  to  be  ’out  on  the  stump.’  The  Extend  Work  in  England.  * 

prospects  seem  very  good  for  the  success  of  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  English  Pro- 
the  four  measures  of  the  People’s  Power  portional  Representation  Society,  held  in 
League  (one  of  which  is  Proportional  Repre-  London,  about  twelve  "hundred  dollars  was 
sentatkm).  As  soon  as  the  secretary  of  state  subscribed  towards  the  following  objects: 
gets  out  the  pamphlet  with  the  arguments  (1).  The  foundation  of  a journal. 
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(2(.  The  organization  of  the  central  office  on 
a permanent  basis. 

(8.)  The  arrangement  of  meetings  and 
lectures. 

(4).  The  establishment  wherever  possible 
of  affiliated  societies. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  named,  there  was  a 
guarantee  of  five  hundred  dollars  a year  for 
1909  and  1910. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  journal  has 
appeared,  and  Secretary  Humphreys  has 
kindly  sent  me  some  copies.  Its  title  is 
Representation , and  it  is  a neat  publication 
of  eight  pages,  with  cover,  the  inside  pages 
of  which  contain  explanations  under  the 
appropriate  headings  of  “Our  Aims”  and 
“Our  Methods.”  Under  the  latter  heading 
is  given  a description  of  the  Hare  single 
transferable  vote.  The  former  is  so  brief 
and  so  well  put  that  I reproduce  it  here,  as 
follows: 

“oub  AIMS.” 

“(1).  To  reproduce  the  opinions  of  the  electors 
in  Parliament  and  other  public  bodies  in  their 
true  proportions, 

“ (2).  To  secure  that  the  majority  of  electors 
shall  rule  and  all  considerable  minorities  shall 
be  heard. 

“ (3).  To  give  electors  a wider  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  representatives. 

“(4).  To  give  representatives  greater  inde- 
pendence from  the  financial  and  other  pressure 
of  small  sections  of  constituents. 

*'  (5).  To  ensure  to  parties  representation  by 
their  ablest  and  most  trusted  members.” 


Hews  and  Holes. 

I take  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
new  English  journal,  Representation: 

“The  Municipal  Representation  Bill,  on 
which  the  House  of  Lords’  Committee 
reported  not  unfavorably  last  session,  will  be 
reintroduced  early  next  session  by  Lord 
Courtney  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  new 
bill  will,  in  its  electoral  provisions,  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  that  which  was  discussed 
last  year,  but  the  machinery  for  the  adoption 
of  the  proportional  system  will  be  altered  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Lords’  Committee.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  bill  proposes  to  allow  munici- 
pal corporations  to  adopt  the  proportional 
system  for  municipal  elections. 

“Another  bill  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
advocates  of  electoral  reform  is  Mr.  J.  M. 


of  the  Present. 

Robertson’s  Parliamentary  Elections  Bill. 
This  bill  proposes  to  introduce  the  system 
usually  known  as  the  ‘Second  Ballot,’  by 
means  of  the  use  of  the  transferable  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  in  this  connection,  the 
‘alternative'  or  ‘preferential’  vote.  Thus 
in  a single-member  constituency  where  more 
than  two  candidates  stand,  the  elector  can 
place  the  figures  2,  3 and  so  on  against  his 
second,  third  and  further  choices.  Then, 
if  on  counting  the  votes  no  candidate  has 
more  than  half  the  total  of  votes  cast,  the 
candidates  lowest  on  the  poll  are  eliminated 
one  after  the  other  and  their  votes  transferred 
to  the  other  candidates,  if  any,  whom  their 
supporters  have  marked  as  next  in  order  of 
preference.  This  goes  on  until  some  one 
candidate  has  more  than  half  the  votes.  This 
system  has  been  in  operation  in  Queensland 
since  1892,  and  has  just  been  introduced  into 
Western  Australia  by  an  act  passed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907. 

“Advocates  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion will  view  this  bill  with  mixed  feelings. 
Some  will  consider  that  it  is  a step  backward, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  do  away  with  such  occa- 
sional representation  of  local  minorities  as 
three-cornered  contests  sometimes  produce. 
Further,  it  will  perfect  the  system  of  single- 
member constituencies,  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  the  enemy.  Others  will  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  introduction'  of  the 
machinery  of  the  transferable  vote  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  it  familiarizes  the 
voters  with  an  integral  part  of  the  Hare 
system.  In  any  event  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  the  bill  will  so  far  succeed  in  the 
private  members’  ballot  as  to  be  discussed 
in  a second-reading  debate.  There  is  never 
a discussion  on  electoral  machinery  without 
a convert  to  Proportional  Representation. 

“If  Prince  Bulow  contemplates  a change 
in  the  existing  Prussian  electoral  system,  he 
might  do  worse  than  examine  the  propor- 
tional representation  recently  introduced  into 
Wurtemberg.  Of  the  first  elections  Der 
Beobachter , a leading  journal  of  Stuttgart, 
reported:  ‘The  new  electoral  system,  which 
only  a short  time  ago  was  unknown  to  the 
electors,  worked  without  a hitch  in  the  whole 
country,  just  as  it  worked  a few  weeks  ago 
in  Stuttgart.  The  first  feeling  is  one  of 
surprise.  The  number  of  votes  was  enor- 
mous; the  candidates  were  numerous  and 
the  ballot  papers  from  the  different  districts 
were  in  various  forms,  and  yet  the  Whole- 
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from  the  district  officials  to  the 
employees  of  the  government  offices,  who 
collected  the  results,  worked  with  prompti- 
tude and  ease.  The  next  feeling  is  one  of 
pleasure  after  complete  success  of  this  first 
experiment  in  proportional  representation  on 
a large  scale  in  the  German  Empire/ 

“We  see  by  the  Municipal  Journal  of 
January  17,  1908,  that  an  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  between  the  Government 
and  some  of  the  opposition  parties  for  a bill 


of  the  Present. 

providing  for  universal  manhood  and  woman- 
hood suffrage  in  local  elections  coupled  with 
proportional  representation.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  this  remarkable  step  in  the  direction 
of  democracy  should  have  been  made  by 
agreement  between  the  political  parties. 
Universal  suffrage  accompanied  by  just 
representation  of  every  interest  is  very  different 
from  a state  of  things  in  which  representation 
is  monopolized  by  any  one  party  or  class.” 

Robert  Tyson. 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 
By  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research. 


Hew  England  Still  Co-operates. 

THE  COOPERATIVE  movement  which 
started  in  the  New  England  States 
in  1845  with  the  establishment  of  a working- 
men’s cooperative  union  in  Boston  and  which 
spread  so  widely  and  rapidly  during  the  next 
thirty  or  forty  years,  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed to  have  died  out,  and  the  experiences 
undergone  in  Massachusetts,  especially,  have 
been  pointed  out  as  the  definite  failure  of 
cooperative  enterprise.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Western  states  have  far  outstripped  the 
East  in  the  wide-spread  establishment  of 
of  cooperative  stores,  elevators,  creameries 
and  productive  organizations,  still  New 
England  has  not  fallen  so  far  behind  as  is 
generally  believed. 

There  are  at  prebent  twenty-two  cooperative 
creameries  in  active  operation  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  are  conducted  by  the  farmers 
themselves  and  which  are  proving  success- 
ful business  organizations.  There  are  more 
than  sixty  stores  and  distributive  companies. 
There  are  three  cooperative  colonies  and  a 
few  cooperative  telephone  companies  in  the 
more  sparsely  settled  districts  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  state.  There  is  a wide-spread 
sentiment  among  the  Massachusetts  granges 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
stores  under  the  management  of  the  grange, 
and  this  is  being  done  to  some  extent  by 
granges  in  other  parts  of  New  England, 
notably  the  Houlton  Grange  of  Houlton, 
Maine,  whose  last  year's  business  amounted 
to  something  over  $100,000.  The  cooperative 


bank  movement  has  reached  its  highest 
development  in  Massachusetts  and  has  been 
a material  aid  to  the  working  people,  espe- 
cially in  buying  their  own  homes. 


Fellowship  Farm. 

Of  the  colonies  the  one  which  seems  to 
promise  the  greatest  success  was  organized 
during  the  past  year  by  a number  of  Boston 
people,  who  desired  greater  economic  inde- 
pendence and  the  right  to  call  a little  plot  of 
ground  their  own.  They  found  a farm  of 
seventy-five  acres  of  arable  land  which  could 
be  purchased  for  $8,000.  This  farm  is  sit- 
uated in  Westwood,  one  of  the  most  typical 
of  the  old  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  its 
one  broad  road  bordered  by  arching  elms,  on 
either  side  of  which  the  little  white  farm  houses 
with  their  long  lines  of  attached  buildings, 
nestle  in  peaceful  seclusion.  The  forty  men 
and  women  who  formed  the  organization 
paid  in  $1,000,  which  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  title  deed  to  the  farm,  an  average  of  $85 
for  each  member.  Some  paid  more  and 
some  less,  according  to  the  location  of  the 
acre  determined  upon.  The  remaining  $7,000 
is  to  be  paid  within  ten  years.  Each  member 
pays  a monthly  installment  of  $8.50,  and  this 
amount  includes  principal,  interest  and  taxes. 
Forty  acres  of  land  are  divided  up  among  the 
members,  one  acre  to  each,  the  remaining 
thirty-five  acres  being  left  for  common  use 
such  as  woodland,  pasturage,  parking,  etc. 
After  payment  of  $800,  the  full  amount  from 
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each  member,  a warranty  deed  is  given  him 
for  his  acre. 

Fellowship  Farm  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  a year  now,  and  a number  of  little 
houses  have  been  erected  on  the  little  plots  of 
ground.  The  buildings  which  were  on  the 
farm  have  been  turned  to  the  use  of  the  colony. 
They  have  a large  printing  plant,  and  publish 
the  little  magazine  Arid  of  which  George 
Elmer  Littlefield,  the  leading  member  of 
the  colony,  is  editor. 

!The  Homecrofters. 

Another  progressive  land-holding  organ- 
ization in  Watertown,  a city  of  9,000  inhabi- 
tants on  the  Charles  River  seven  miles  west 
of  Boston,  is  known  as  the  Homecrofters, 
The  hope  of  Mr.  George  H.  Maxwell,  the 
originator  of  the  movement,  is  to  get  people 
away  from  the  crowded  city  and  on  little 
farms  of  their  own.  The  Homecrofters 
publish  a monthly  magazine.  The  Talisman , 
operate  a printing  plant  at  Gildhall,  and 
publish  books. 

The  Maynard  Store. 

One  or  the  most  progressive  stores  in 
Massachusetts  is  in  Maynard,  a manufac- 
turing town  of  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 
This  store  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
cooperative  stores  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  record  will  stand  comparison,  all  things 
taken  into  consideration,  with  the  English 
cooperatives.  The  Riverside  Cooperative  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  1878,  twenty- 
nine  years  ago,  and  during  that  time 
they  have  paid  out  nearly  $70,000  in  divi- 
dends to  their  stockholders.  The  Associ- 
ation owns  one  of  the  finest  buddings  in 
the  town,  valued  at  $11,000.  There  is  in 
this  building,  besides  the  store,  a large  and 
pleasant  “ Cooperative  Hall*’  in  which  their 
gatherings  are  held,  and  which  is  rented  for 
various  festivities.  The  business  of  the 
association  shows  appreciable  increase  from 
year  to  year,  the  last  six  months’  sales  amount- 
ing to  $42,000  as  against  $88,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  the  paid-up  share  capital 
is  $14,870  this  year,  an  increase  of  $050  over 
last  year.  Nearly  $10,000  worth  of  stock  is 
carried,  and  annual  business  amounts  to 
almost  $85,000.  Interest  is  paid  on  the 
capital  and  dividends  on  purchases — which 
this  year  amounts  to  eight  per  cent.  The 
report  for  the  six  months  ending  December 
31,  1907,  shows  sales  of  $42,055;  rentals  of 
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$508;  paid  to  sinking  fund,  $900;  deprecia- 
tion, $127,  and  dividends  to  members  of 
$3,000.  They  deal  in.  groceries  and  shoes, 
and  own  some  real  estate  aside  from  that 
which  they  occupy.  Semi-annual  stock- 
holders* meetings  are  held  at  which  reports 
are  presented  and  officers  elected. 

Telephones  in  Vermont. 

In  the  central  part  of  Vermont  there  are 
a number  of  cooperative  telephones,  and 
though  they  had  a small  and  insignificant 
beginning  a few  years  ago,  the  movement  has 
now  spread  until  the  farmers  have  several 
thousand  miles  of  line.  In  the  fall  of  1899 
the  first  line  was  built  from  Corinth  to  West 
Corinth,  a distance  of  three  miles,  by  six  men 
each  of  whom  built  a half-mile  of  line  and 
bought  his  own  telephone.  This  plan  has 
generally  been  followed  by  the  other  com- 
panies who  have  established  cooperative  lines. 

The  initial  cost  is  about  $40,  unless  the  farmer 
does  not  have  to  buy  his  own  poles,  which 
reduces  the  expense  to  approximately  $25  or 
$30.  The  cost  of  maintenance  is  about  $3 
a year. 

The  company  which  controls  the  telephone 
lines  about  Corinth  is  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Vermont  under  the  name  of  the  Corinth 
Cooperative  Telephone  Company.  Their  cap- 
italization has  been  increased  from  $10,000 
to  $50,000  which  represents  about  1,000  miles 
of  line  and  2,000  stockholders. 

The  president,  Mr.  C.  L.  Speare,  who  was 
the  originator  of  the  first  line,  reports  that 
many  other  companies  stretching  up  and 
down  the  Connecticut  Valley,  connecting 
hundreds  of  isolated  farmers  and  farmers’ 
families  with  each  other  have  been  organized. 

His  company  as  well  as  most  of  the  others, 
has  been  running  trunk  lines,  for  more  speedy 
business  between  switches.  They  have  lines 
in  four  counties  passing  through  Barre  and 
Montpelier.  When  a man  becomes  a mem- 
ber he  signs  the  company’s  by-laws  and 
agreements  and  pays  in  eight  dollars,  furnishes 
sixteen  cedar,  hemlock  or  tamarack  poles 
that  cost  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar 
each,  and  then  gives  a day’s  work  in  putting 
up  his  half-mile  of  the  line.  After  this  he 
pays  sixteen  dollars  for  a telephone  and  one 
dollar  for  setting  it  in  his  house,  and  thereafter 
pays  his  assessment  of  three  or  four  dollars  a 
year. 

Mr.  Speare  says  of  it:  “It  has  proved  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  farmers  and  all  country 
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***  of  this  part  of  Vermont* that  has  ever 
-come  to  them.  It  is  thoroughly  cooperative 
and  there  is  no  idea  of  money-making  in  it.” 

Besides  the  system  of  which  Mr.  Speare 
speaks,  the  people  of  the  village  of  Randolph 
and  surrounding  country  also  have  a cooper- 
ative company,  which  is  known  as  the  Orange 
County  Telephone  Company.  The  success 
of  this  line  started  a few  years  ago,  is  largely 
due  to  the  energetic  and  active  work  of  G.  R. 
Andrews  of  Northfield,  the  president,  whose 
house  in  Northfield  serves  as  a central 
exchange.  It  was  constructed  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  line  of  the  Corinth  company, 
and  has  hundreds  of  farmers  as  stockholders 
who  get  the  cooperative  service.  This  line 
is  connected  with  about  8,000  phones  in 
eastern  Vermont,  and  is  still  growing,  having 
a large  number  of  members  in  villages  and 
cities  as  well  as  on  the  farms. 


Maine  Fanners  Telephone. 

In  Maine,  too,  there  are  a number  of 
cooperative  companies  organized  by  the 
farmers  in  the  northern  central  portion  of 
the  state,  where  the  New  England  division  of 
the  Bell  Company  does  not  extend.  They  are 
generally  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
branches  are  established  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
Paris,  Stoneham  and  North  and  Center 
Lovell.  They  purchase  their  wires  and 
phones  in  common,  and  all  of  these  inde- 
pendent lines  can  connect  with  each  other. 

The  organization  of  the  one  in  Center 
Lovell  is  typical  and  interesting,  showing 
as  it  does  the  progressive  common  interest 
among  the  organizers.  The  reason  in  this 
instance  for  the  establishment  of  the  coopera- 
tive line  was  the  refusal  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  to  run 
their  lines  north  of  Center  Lovell,  a little  town 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Fryeburg.  The 
farmers  held  a meeting  in  the  town  hall  and 
voted  to  organize  a company.  In  order  to 
become  a stockholder  one  must  purchase 
two  shares  of  stock  at  five  dollars  each,  and 
purchase  a telephone  which  costs  about 
twelve  dollars.  There  were  to  be  no  further 
costs.  By  this  arrangement  there  were 
twenty-eight  on  one  line  and  there  was  no 
central  station.  Later  this  was  changed  to 
two  lines,  fourteen  members  on  each  line, 
each  subscriber  was  assessed  an  additional 
two  dollars,  and  a central  was  established. 
Non-members  have  to  pay  ten  cents  a call. 


of  the  Present. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  three  months  a profit  of 
five  dollars  was  reported.  This  company  was 
organized  at  the  beginning  of  1906. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  company  is  that 
“No  Graphaphone  concerts  will  be  allowed 
on  this  line,”  it  having  previously  been  the 
custom  for  any  member  who  possessed  a 
graphaphone  to  give  his  friends  the  benefit 
of  the  concerts  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
service. 

This  movement  is  becoming  more  and  more 
general  throughout  Maine,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  and  it  is  one  of  the  encourage- 
ments of  the  times,  indicative  as  it  is  of  an 
increased  good-fellowship  among  the  farmers. 

Mississippi  Fanners  Union. 

George  R.  Hightower  of  Mississippi 
has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  order  to 
take  the  presidency  of  the  Mississippi  division 
of  the  Farmers’  Educational  and  Codperative 
Union  of  America.  In  his  statement  to  the 
members  of  the  Union  and  the  people  of  the 
state,  after  appealing  for  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  citizens,  he  said : 

“ Sixty-five  thousand  members  [in  Mississippi] 
are  now  paid  up  and  in  good  standing.  I 
want  every  union  man  and  woman  to  con- 
stitute himself  or  herself  a special  committee 
of  one  Upon  membership  and  begin  the  work 
right  now  to  swell  that  number  to  150,000  by 
January  1,  1909.  Every  Mississippian  who 
loves  his  state  should  agitate  and  encourage 
such  diversification  of  crops  as  will  make  the 
state  absolutely  self-sustaining.  This  diversi- 
fication should  be  so  general  as  to  reduce  the 
acreage  of  cotton  very  considerably.  With 
these  two  objects  attained,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  finance  all  of  the  distressed  cotton 
of  the  crop  of  1908.  I shall  a little  later  ask 
certain  citizens  of  this  state  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  this  effort.  A systematic  effort 
will  be  made  to  install  a number  of  gin- 
compresses  during  the  year,  thus  preparing 
cotton  at  the  gin  for  shipment  direct  to  the 
spinner.  To  this  end  I respectfully  urge 
upon  the  management  of  the  state  peniten- 
tiary farms  to  install  these  {Hesses  to  handle 
the  state’s  large  cotton  crop.  The  question 
of  cotton  bagging  to  take  the  place  of  jute 
will  receive  careful  consideration,  and  in  this 
we  solicit  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  planters,  ginners  and  all  parties  interested 
in  our  great  money  crop,  cotton.  The  build- 
ing of  union  warehouses  at  every  important 
shipping  point  in  the  state  is  necessary  to 
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the  success  of  the  movement  to  improve  the 
system  of  handling  the  staple.  We  hope 
that  during  the  summer  a plan  can  be  evolved 
whereby  it  will  be  possible  to  federate  these 
warehouses  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
handling  of  cotton." 

Indiana  Dairymen. 

Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairymen’s 
Protective  Association  are  about  to  organize 
a cooperative  milk-distributing  plant  and 
creamery  for  themselves  and  others  engaged 
in  the  production  of  dairy  products  for  the 
Indianapolis  market.  Stock  is  being  sold 
at  fifty  dollars  a share,  and  the  company  is 
to  be  incorporated  as  soon  as  sufficient  stock 
is  subscribed  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Georgia  Negroes  Organising. 

Some  of  the  leading  negroes  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  are  organising  branches  of  the 
Cooperative  Union  among  the  negroes  of 
Georgia.  Their  intention  is  to  have  the 
negroes  so  thoroughly  organized  that  in  a 
short  time  an  effective  strike  may  be  ordered 
all  over  the  state  unless  better  wages  are  paid. 
An  organiser,  a white  man,  has  been  mobbed 
by  white  men  in  three  different  Georgian 
towns  for  distributing  circulars  among  the 
negroes. 


A Now  York  Stars. 

A number  of  socialists  have  started  a coop- 
erative store  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
The  store  is  located  at  490  Wendover  Avenue. 


The  Whitestone  Cooperative  Savings  Asso- 
ciation of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  has  been 
in  existence  more  than  sixteen  years,  and 
during  that  time  has  invested  approximately 
9300,000  of  its  shareholders’  money,  and 
has  never  suffered  the  loss  of  a single  dollar. 
Shares  of  investing  members  amounting  to 
more  than  $6,000  have  matured  and  been 
paid,  and  those  shareholders  have  received 
in  each  instance  $200  for  $132  paid  in. 

Brie  Railway  Employees. 

Employees  of  the  Erie  Railroad  are  estab- 
lishing the  Erie  Railroad  Employes  Buying 
Association,  a cooperative  organization  with 
a capital  stock  of  $50,000.  Shares  sell  for 
one  dollar,  each  shareholder  has  one  vote, 
and  though  there  is  no  limit  put  on  the  number 
of  shares  a member  may  hold,  none  but  Erie 
employes  may  take  stock,  and  upon  leaving 
the  employ  of  the  railroad,  shares  are  to  be 
surrendered  and  money  with  interest  is  to  be 
refunded.  As  soon  as  $3,000  is  subscribed  a 
grocery  department  in  the  association  is  to  be 
formed.  Hazel  Hammond  Albertoon. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PRIVILEGE  AGAINST 
DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT* 

A Book  Study. 


By  B.  O.  Flower. 


i. 


-npHE  MAGNET”  is  the  most  virile  and 
A graphic  pen-picture  of  modern  high 
finance  that  has  recently  appeared.  Its 
ssuthor  is  a prominent  lawyer  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
of  Wall  Street’s  masters  of  millions, — that 
unique  group  of  31-famed  gamblers  whose 


+“Tbe  Man*.”  By  Alfred  O.  Crosier.  Cloth.  Pp. 
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intellectual  cunning  and  daring  are  only  sur- 
passed by  their  moral  turpitude  and  innocence 
of  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  honor  which 
are  the  foundation  of  sound  business,  of 
national  greatness  and  individual  worth. 
These  anarchists  of  wealth,  whose  defiance 
of  law  has  kept  pace  with  their  systematic 
efforts  to  debauch  government  and  replace 
incorruptible  statesmen  with  political  bosses 
and  corporation  henchmen,  and  whose  great 
and  sinister  fortunes  are  largely  the  result  of 
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gambling  with  stacked  cards,  Mr.  Crozier 
presents  in  a pitilessly  realistic  and  truthful 
manner. 

The  author  has  made  a painstaking  and 
exhaustive  study  of  Wall  Street.  He  has 
taken  his  readers  behind  the  scenes  and 
revealed  to  them  the  secret  machinery  by 
which  the  people  have  for  years  been  pro- 
gressively despoiled  while  the  government  in 
city,  state  and  nation  has  been  corrupted  for 
the  evil  ends  and  immense  wealth  of  the  few. 
His  study  of  Wall  Street  has  enabled  him  to 
discern  the  present  plot  of  the  conspirators  in 
their  desperate  attempt  to  gain  complete 
control  of  the  currency  of  the  nation,  which 
would  enable  them  to  hold  the  business 
interests  of  America  in  the  hollow  of  their 
hands  and  thus  render  it  possible  for  them 
also  completely  to  control  government  and 
shape  its  action  to  their  lawless  ends. 

A signal  service  was  recently  rendered  the 
cause  of  good  government  when  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Civic  Federation  last  December  Mr. 
Crozier  was  able  to  checkmate  a movement 
that  bore  every  mark  of  being  one  of  the 
many  preconcerted  plans  of  the  conspirators 
to  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  present  plot 
against  the  nation’s  finance.  All  signs  indi- 
cated that  the  Civic  Federation  was  to  be 
made  to  endorse  the  scheme  for  elastic  cur- 
rency, or  some  one  of  the  three  bills  which 
Wall  Street  is  trying  to  engineer  through  the 
present  Congress,  any  one  of  which  would 
give  the  spoilers  a strangle-hold  on  the  people’s 
currency.  The  conspirators  against  the 
nation’s  prosperity  are  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  the  awakening  of  the  great  American 
people  to  their  penl.  They  know  that  unless 
they  can  get  some  cunningly-devised  measure 
through  Congress,  which  would  give  them 
the  control  of  the  nation’s  finance,  while 
the  Lodges  and  the  Cranes,  the  Aldriches, 
Penroses,  Depews,  Platts  and  their  ilk  are 
standing  guard  in  the  Senate,  the  aroused 
electorate  may  drive  the  money-changers 
and  their  handy-men  out  of  the  temple  of 
legislation  and  restore  the  government  to  the 
people.  Hence  their  desperate  effort  at  the 
present  time  to  compass  their  deep-laid  plan. 
Now  at  the  meeting  of  the  Civic  Federation  a 
number  of  smooth  talkers,  whose  plausibility 
and  sophistry  are  so  admirably  calculated  to 
chloroform  the  nation,  had  been  advocating 
Wall  Street's  plan  for  currency  legislation. 
All  was  going  well,  when  Mr.  Crozier  arose 
and  uncovered  the  plot  so  clearly  and  con- 


vincingly as  to  spread  consternation  in  the 
camp  of  the  conspirators  and  prevent  the 
work  they  had  evidently  expected  to  compass. 
The  New  York  World  declared  that  Mr. 
Crozier  dropped  a bomb  “into  the  placid 
councils  of  the  Civic  Federation.”  Belmont, 
Banker  Herrick  of  Ohio,  Isaac  N.  Seligman, 
Henry  Phipps  and  Mr.  Speyer  had  everything 
going  precisely  to  their  liking,  when  Mr. 
Crozier’s  unmasking  of  the  plot  checkmated 
the  game. 

We  cite  this  incident  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
man  who  has  written  this  most  important 
politico-economic  novel  of  the  year,  a novel 
that  is  at  once  as  historically  faithful  as  it  is 
graphic  and  attention-arresting  in  character. 

Mr.  Lawson  in  his  vivid  unmasking  of  Wall 
Street  gave  the  world  a story  of  infamy  of 
which  he  was  particularly  well  qualified  to 
speak,  having  long  been  one  of  the  active 
participators  in  the  gambling  deals;  but  his 
picture  of  the  panic-makers  was  no  more 
powerful  or  vivid  than  is  Mr.  Crozier’s,  while 
the  latter  has  an  incomparably  dearer  grasp 
of  the  fundamentals  of  finance  than  Mr. 
Lawson. 

The  Magnet  is  a book  that  should  be  bought, 
read  and  circulated  by  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can between  now  and  the  coming  election. 
This  we  say  in  spite  of  the  author’s  amazing 
protection  views  and  in  spite  of  his  failure  to 
realize  that  the  more  the  government  seeks 
to  regulate  criminal  corporations,  the  more 
those  corporations  will  debauch  politics  for 
the  sake  of  the  enormous  revenue  that  can 
be  wrested  from  the  people  so  long  as  they 
control  the  regulating  force  of  government  and 
are  able  to  continue  their  career  of  lawlessness. 

ii. 

Most  social  and  economic  or  political 
romances  have  little  more  than  the  skeleton 
of  a story  on  which  to  hang  the  message  and 
arguments  of  the  author,  who,  as  a rule,  is 
so  absorbed  in  his  serious  discussion  that 
the  romance  as  such  is  wooden  and  of  little 
interest.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  The  Magnet.  True,  there  are  long 
discussions  devoted  chiefly  to  Wall  Street  and 
swift  finance,  to  the  present  plot  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  currency  through  the  passage  of 
one  of  the  three  bills  now  before  Congress, 
and  also  to  specific  phases  of  the  warfare  of 
the  master  rogues  against  the  government** 
effort  to  secure  justice  for  the  people  in 
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regard  to  railway  traffic.  But  apart  from 
these  discussions  there  is  a strong  and  highly 
interesting  love  romance  that  will  hold  the 
interest  of  the  general  reader,  even  though  he 
may  know  little  and  care  less  about  the  great 
vital  politico-economic  problems  that  should 
be  of  most  serious  concern  to  every  worthy 
citizen. 

The  novel  opens  with  the  discussion  by 
certain  great  high  financiers  of  a plan  for 
further  acquiring  the  wealth  of  the  people 
through  seductive  schemes  so  long  practiced 
by  Wall  Street.  The  two  high  financiers 
in  question,  however,  have  found  the  public 
rather  slow  of  late  to  enter  their  traps,  and 
they  are  perplexed  as  to  just  how  to  proceed  to 
inflame  the  cupidity  and  the  gambling  spirit 
of  the  nation.  They  believe  that  if  they  can 
succeed  in  getting  the  American  people  to 
believe  that  they  can  get  something  for  nothing, 
a fortune  for  a pittance,  they  can  soon  lure 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  Wall  Street;  and  knowing  as  they  do 
that  they  can  so  frame  the  game  that  little  of 
the  money  will  go  back  to  the  people,  they 
are  ready  to  resort  to  almost  any  expediency 
to  educate  the  gambling  instincts  of  the  nation 
until  the  millions  are  ready  to  become  their 
victims.  They  have  been  discussing  the  sit- 
uation in  a secluded  spot  in  a park,  but  it 
happens  that  an  impecunious  professional 
gambler,  who  has  beaten  a hasty  retreat  from 
a western  mining  camp  because  his  partner 
had  been  caught  and  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  get  the  money  of  the  innocents  by  virtue 
of  a wheel  worked  by  secret  springs,  is  within 
hearing  distance  of  the  Wall-Street  financiers. 
He  is  a past  master  at  playing  with  loaded 
dice  and  stacked  cards.  He  has  long  been 
engaged  in  exciting  the  cupidity  of  the  people 
in  different  sections  with  alluring  tales  of 
easy  wealth,  until  the  hypnotized  victims  came 
under  the  gambler’s  spell,  and  he  now  offers 
to  show  these  two  high  financiers  how  they 
can  easily  acquire  millions  upon  millions, 
playing  a 44 sure  thing"  game  in  Wall  Street. 
In  unfolding  his  ideas  of  how  the  masters 
of  the  machine  can  make  the  wealth-creators 
of  the  land  a nation  of  gamblers  and  in  so 
doing  relieve  them  of  their  millions,  without 
the  slightest  risk  of  losing  in  the  game,  this 
western  professional  crook,  Barney  by  name, 
says: 

“It  strikes  me  that  you  have  a machine 
which  can  be  made  to  induce  everybody  in 
America  to  gamble  to  their  finish,  once  you 


get  them  going.  Why,  gents,"  he  cried, 
waxing  enthusiastic  as  the  certainty  of  R 
dawned  upon  him,  44  It  beats  faro,  monte, 
the  shell  game  and  the  wheel -of-fortune  to  a 
standstill!  Sometimes  a player  will  watch 
you  so  dose  in  them  that  you  have  to  let  him 
win  or  risk  gunplay.  Then  again,  the  brake 
may  go  back  on  you,  and  you  stop  the  machine 
on  the  wrong  number  so  the  player  rakes  in 
your  coin.  But  in  your  game  you  can’t  be 
beat.  You  don’t  even  let  him  see  the  cards 
or  the  machine  he  plays  with,  and  he  wouldn’t 
understand  it  if  he  did  He  must  always 
take  your  word  that  the  play  was  fair  and  that 
you  won  his  money  honorably.” 

Moved  to  action  by  the  force  of  his  own 
perceptions,  Barney  was  now  striding  back 
and  forth  before  the  bench,  frowning  over  a 
puzzling  point,  and  breaking  into  broad  smiles 
as  it  cleared  before  his  mental  vision. 

44  We  used  to  be  satisfied  to  run  our  game  for 
nothing,  so  long  as  we  won  the  stakes,"  he  con- 
tinued. 44  But  you  charge  for  running  him 
through  your  own  amalgamating  machine 
when  you  know  that  the  best  fire-assay  will 
fail  to  show  any  value  left  in  the  tailings." 

Sterling,  to  whom  mining  parlance  was 
not  new,  laughed  heartily  at  this.  King 
joined  him  a trifle  vagudy.  But  Barney 
was  too  intent  on  his  subject  to  be  diverted. 

44  Your  graft  is  all  right  and  your  deck  is  a 
cinch.  What  you  want  is  a way  to  interest 
the  people  in  it.  Do  it  this  way,  gents — ’’ 


“Frame  up  things  folks  are  interested  in 
and  think  they  know  all  about.  Advertise 
these  things  in  the  papers.  Bait  your  hook 
with  ’em,  and  your  haul  will  beat  that  of  a 
sucker-net  dipped  below  the  dam  in  the 
first  spring  freshet.  String  together  a lot 
of  railroads  under  some  big  name,  then  4list 
the  stock’  as  you  call  it.  Folks  are  riding 
on  the  railroads  and  shipping  over  them. 
They  kick  about  the  high  freights,  so  they’ll 
want  to  play  even  by  getting  in  on  your  side 
to  rake  in  part  of  the  dividends.  Then, 
bunch  a lot  of  factories  that  have  been  chasing 
each  other  with  scalping  knives.  Show  ’em 
it’ll  pay  better  to  stand  together  and  scalp 
the  people,  and  you  get  a good  rake-off  for 
teaching  these  industries  to  play  the  game. 
Then  fik  their  combination  in  your  machine 
and  get  them  playing.  You’ll  soon  have  all 
the  money,  own  the  properties,  and  have  them 
all  running  for  your  benefit.  Whenever  you 
discover  a new  lot  of  people  with  money,  find 
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outwhat  they  are  most  interested  in,  capi- 
talize and  list  it,  print  quotations  so  that  they 
can  watch  the  fluctuations  each  day,  and 
it*s  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  their  wings 
will  be  singed  with  the  heat  from  the  hot- 
boxes  of  your  mill  within  a month.** 

The  love  romance  with  which  the  book  is 
largely  concerned  begins  with  the  second 
chapter.  Indeed,  Chapter  One  should  have 
been  published  as  a prologue  to  the  tale, 
for  the  characters  with  which  it  is  concerned 
have  disappeared  when  the  romance  of 
Helen  Morton  commences.  Here  we  are 
introduced  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  was  the 
master  of  the  Street,  the  great  gambling 
king  and  head  of  high  finance  in  the  opening 
chapter. 

Young  Morley  Sterling  since  the  death 
of  his  father  has  been  the  new  Wall-Street 
master.  He  is  fabulously  rich,  but  the 
gambler’s  madness,  the  insanity  of  avarice, 
has  possessed  his  soul.  He  has  one  ambition, 
and  that  is  to  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world 
and  through  wealth  to  become  the  most  power- 
ful of  human  beings.  It  is  the  old,  old  lust 
of  the  materialist,  who,  misled  by  the  seeming, 
imagines  that  power,  place,  pleasure  and 
the  possession  of  wealth,  even  though 
unblessed  by  moral  idealism,  can  yield  hap- 
piness, peace  or  true  greatness. 

Now  Morley  Sterling  has  been  engaged  to 
Helen  Morton,  the  beautiful  and  gifted 
daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  bravest 
clergymen  of  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
outset  we  meet  these  young  persons  engaged 
in  an  intimate  conversation  such  as  lovers 
wrapped  up  in  each  other  are  wont  to  enjoy. 
Soon  the  conversation  turns  on  a subject 
that  for  days  has  been  uppermost  in  Morley 
Stirling’s  mind.  He  has  been  preparing  for 
the  greatest  “killing,”  to  use  the  term  of 
Wall  Street,  that  the  gambling  world  has 
ever  known.  He  has  succeeded  in  deceiving 
every  one,  so  that  when  he  speaks  the  word 
the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  the  market  and 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  will  be 
diverted  into  his  pocket  from  thousands  of 
ruined  men.  He  knows  that  banks  will 
be  broken,  that  a trail  of  suicides  will  follow; 
but  what  is  that  to  him?  He  will  be  the 
richest  man  in  America  and  in  a position  to 
become  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  Believ- 
ing that  Helen  will  be  interested  in  his  suc- 
cess, and  with  his  mind  calloused  by  a life 
marked  by  moral  obliquity  that  passes  for 
virtue  with  the  great  Wall-Street  gamesters. 


he  unfolds  his  plan  to  his  fiancSe.  She  is 
amazed  and  shows  her  interest  and  cred- 
ulity. These  only  serve  to  lead  to  him  to  a 
full  and  explicit  description  of  Wall  Street 
and  how  its  masters  play  the  game  with  loaded 
dice.  The  following  extract  from  this  con- 
versation furnishes  some  vivid  glimpses  of 
America's  great  Monte  Carlo,  the  most 
demoralizing  center  of  moral  death  in  the 
New  World.  Mr.  Crozier  has  made  a care- 
ful study  of  the  subject  he  discusses  and  his 
writing  is  that  of  an  expert.  fa 

“What  do  they  mean  by  ‘Wall  Street,’ 
Morley?”  asked  Helen  Morton  of  her  lover, 
and  he  replied : 

“Wall  Street,  my  dear  Helen,  is  a name 
used  indiscriminately  both  to  designate  the 
game  of  swift  finance  and  the  machine  with 
which  it  is  played.” 

“Swift  finance?  Machine?  I fear  I am 
dull,  Morley.  I don’t  understand.”  And 
her  expressive  face  confirmed  her  puzzlement 

Sterling  smiled,  and  set  himself  to  the 
pleasant  task  of  enlightening  her. 

“The  Wall-Street  machine  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  that  inscrutable  and  mysterious 
power  which  executes  the  financial  will  of 
its  invisible  master,  undetected,  with  pre- 
determination and  with  infallible  accuracy. 
The  essence  of  this  power  is  associated  mental 
affinities  bound  together  by  the  common 
desire  to  get  rich  quickly — at  the  expense  of 
others  if  they  can,  but  of  each  other  if  they 
must.” 

“Do  you  mean  only  a few  men?”  she 
queried.  “I  should  think  they  would  quickly 
exhaust  each  other’s  resources.” 

Sterling  laughed.  “Oh,  the  desire  to  get 
rich  quickly  pervades  the  whole  country. 
Everybody  wants  to  do  so  easily.  But  only 
a few  who  are  really  on  the  inside  understand 
just  what  is  to  happen.  Many  who  consider 
themselves  a part  of  the  machine  discover 
too  late  that  they  are  only  within  it  and 
enmeshed  by  its  rapacious  organs  of  diges- 
tion. In  fact,  the  greed  of  its  organised 
appetite  is  such  that  it  often  feeds  upon 
itsdf;  and  most  of  its  other  organs  and 
members  are  ultimately  swallowed  up  in  its 
all-devouring  maw.  But,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  no  sooner  is  one  swallowed  tlum  two 
immediately  spring  in  his  place,  until  its 
innumerable  and  itching  tentacles  stretch 
out  and  into  banks,  trust  and  insurance 
institutions,  public  offices  and  private  homes, 
throughout  the  country,  enticing  thousands 
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from  the  path  of  sound  business,  honor  and  the  dealer,  and  his  co-conspirators,  think 
happiness  into  the  quicksands  of  speculation,  the  man’s  pile  exhausted,  they  decamp 
ending  almost  invariably  in  utter  ruin — and  before  the  other  realizes  that  he  simply 
frequently  in  despair  and  death.”  has  bought  a little  knowledge  of  the  other 

“O  Morley,  that  is  awful!”  exclaimed  fellow’s  game.  Just  so  with  the  man  who 
Helen.  “Are  you  sure  it  is  so  bad  ?”  yields  to  the  seductive  tip,  always  put  into 

“Now  don’t  think  I am  preaching  a sermon  circulation  to  induce  the  public  to  take  the 
or  overdrawing  the  thing,  my  dear  girl,”  he  losing  side  of  the  trade.  A stray  tip  covertly 
said,  answering  her  words  and  look  of  horror,  launched  (which  may  have  come  through 
“I  am  simply  giving  cold  facts  known  by  many  mouths,  changed  in  form  and  sub- 
every  man  in  the  profession.  Finance  is  a stance  each  time  repeated)  will  so  stimulate 
profession,  you  know,  like  surgery  or  engi-  a man’s  imagination  and  excite  his  cupidity 
neering.  And  streamlets  of  wealth  cannot  that,  even  after  he  has  lost  his  money  on  it, 
be  diverted  into  one  great  river  without  he  will  hunt  out  and  thank  the  one  who  gave 
injury  to  their  natural  channels.  Such  dis-  it,  begging  for  another  ’straight  tip.’” 

agreeable  things  will  happen.  Men  will 

sometimes  lose  their  money  in  a bad  invest-  Quite  unconsciously,  Sterling  with  his 
ment,  or  their  lives  in  a railroad  wreck,  last  words  strengthened  Miss  Morton’s  resolve 
Men  are  free  moral  agents.  And  if  they  to  hold  her  judgment  of  him  in  abeyance. 
will  gamble  for  excitement  and  the  hope  of  Certainly  she  would  never  give  him  cause 
profit.  Wall  Street  simply  affords  them  the  to  think  her  a “trifling  maiden”  deliberately 
easiest  opportunity  and  takes  their  losses  as  making  a “dura  fool”  of  him.  But  this 
profits  for  its  pains.  It  usually  applies  a did  not  divert  her  attention  from  his  absorb- 
speedy  cure  for  the  mania  by  depriving  the  ing  exposition  of  Wall  Street,  as  he  continued, 
gamblers  of  their  means  for  keeping  up  the  “Many  effective  means  are  used  to  accom- 
hallucination  that  they  have  any  chance  to  plish  what  the  boys  call  a ’killing’  in  stocks, 
finally  win.”  quite  aside  from  passing  dividends  and 

defaulting  interest  and  circulating  tips.  Tales 

“Why  don't  the  people  let  Wall  Street  of  impending  disaster  are  printed  in  the 
alone?  What  makes  them  gamble  in  its  papers  as  news,  though  often  paid  for  at  so 
securities?”  much  per  line.  Or  sometimes  the  inde- 

“ Because  Wall  Street  has  its  commercial  pendent  and  patriotic  owners  of  these  molders 
drummers  the  same  as  other  business  organ-  of  public  sentiment  are  let  in  on  the  ’short 
izations,  only  we  call  them  tips.  Tips  side  of  the  market  just  before  the  inevitable 
get  the  business.  They  are  the  closers.  And  drop  which  such  articles  are  sure  to  cause, 
those  paid  to  circulate  market  tips  are  the  But  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  dominating 
cappers,  the  bunco  steerers,  who  round  up  means  of  dropping  quotation  prices  on  a 
the  purchasers.  Speculation  would  be  cut  given  stock  is  to  withdraw  the  pool  support 
in  half,  but  for  these  irresponsible,  indefinite,  of  it.” 

unreliable,  yet  all-persuasive  tips.  A man  “A  pool!  What  is  a pool,  Morley?”  was 
getting  a tip,  even  from  a stranger,  will  hug  Helen’s  queiy.  Most  of  the  Wall-Street 
it  passionately  as  he  dives  into  his  jeans  for  idioms  were  explained  by  their  context,  as 
his  money.  He  invests  as  promptly  on  this  Sterling  used  them.  But  this  one  puzzled  her. 
waif  ’hunch’  as  though  betting  on  the  sure  “Every  large  issue  of  securities  is  managed 
thing  at  three-card  monte,  when  he  sup-  and  controlled  by  a group  of  big  financiers 
poses  the  dealer  does  not  see  the  confederate  acting  in  concert,”  he  answered.  “And  this 
(posing  as  another  innocent  player)  mark  is  called  a pool.  One  of  their  number  is 
the  winning  card  by  slyly  turning  up  its  designated  to  manage  the  transaction,  although 
corner  and  then  win  several  bets.  The  he  frequently  consults  the  others.  This 
attention  of  the  excited  victim  is  diverted  leaves  the  others  free  to  manage  pools  of 
by  this  success,  and  he  fails  to  see  the  dealer,  other  stocks.  In  what  is  called  a ’Mind  pool  ’ 
as  he  leap-frogs  the  cards  back  and  forth,  only  the  manager,  to  whose  discretion  the 
deftly  turn  down  the  corner  of  the  marked  others  trust,  knows  the  manipulations  to  be 
card  and  turn  up  the  corner  of  a blank.  The  practised  with  the  money  of  pool.  Of  course 
victim  bets  and  loses.  But,  he  thinks  he  pool  arrangements  are  kept  secret.  Not 
haji  been  careless  or  made  some  mistake,  even  the  brokers  who  execute  the  orders  on 
so  he  bets  again  with  like  results.  And  when  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  know  whether 
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quotation  prices  on  a given  stock  are  that  and  mother  lor  a few  weeks’  sojourn  at  a 
day  to  be  boosted  to  the  swallows’  nests  vacant  cottage  belonging  to  a friend.  Here 
under  the  eaves,  or  dropped  into  the  coal  Helen  is  rescued  from  death  during  a run- 
cellar.  Nor  do  they  know  who  shapes  the  away  by  a young  man  who  proves  to  be  the 
game  they  work,  nor  who  own  the  pools  they  newly-appointed  United  States  Senator  from 
serve  and  enrich,  for  they  receive  their  orders  New  York,  John  Hays.  Hays  is  upright, 
by  circuitous  routes.”  incorruptible  and  a statesman  with  high 

“Is  not  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  ideals,  even  though  at  times  his  vision  is  not 
demand  effective  in  Wall  Street  as  elsewhere  ?”  as  acute  as  it  should  be.  The  acquaintance 
Helen  interrupted.  “As  you  tell  it,  the  pur-  that  results  from  this  rescue  of  Helen  by 
chasers  in  this  game  of  finance  seem  nothing  Senator  Hays  is  followed  by  the  great  Wall- 
but  puppets.”  Street  “killing”  that  Moriey  Sterling  had 

“Yes,”  agreed  Sterling,  “supply  and  planned  with  such  consummate  skill.  Num- 
demand  are  supposed,  the  world  over,  to  be  bers  of  men  in  trusted  positions  find  them- 
the  one  infallible  and  omnipotent  regulator  selves  bankrupt  and  their  banks  and  trust 
of  prices.  But  that  is  put  in  complete  sus-  companies  insolvent.  Some  of  the  bankrupt 
pense  by  the  power  of  these  pools.  So  vast  gamblers  commit  suicide,  some  flee,  and  some 
have  their  combined  resources  become,  so  seek  to  lay  the  blame  of  their  breach  of  trust 
perfect  is  the  cooperating  machinery  for  on  innocent  shoulders.  One  of  the  victims 
working  their  will,  that  it  is  believed  in  Wall  of  this  last-named  class  is  young  Charles 
Street  that  they  could  easily  suspend  the  Morton,  Helen’s  only  brother.  John  Hays 
law  of  gravity.  And  they  would  do  so,  defends  the  boy  and  by  the  aid  of  a detective, 
substituting  their  own  will  as  the  universal  who  was  an  old  childhood  playmate  of  Hays, 
magnet,  were  they  certain  other  worlds  are  the  accused  youth  escapes  punishment  when 
peopled  with  beings  willing  to  exchange  their  all  hope  seems  vain. 

material  possessions  for  the  immaterial  delights  Later  a great  battle  opens  in  Washington, 
of  watching  the  fluctuations  of  a celestial  stock  Moriey  Sterling  wants  to  get  hold  of  the 
market.  To  capitalise  Jupiter,  Saturn  and  nation’s  finance;  an  elastic  currency  is  the 
Venus,  bind  them  together  into  a holding  cry.  The  publicity  bureaus  of  the  Wall- 
company  or  trust,  and  dilute  them  with  the  Street  gamblers,  and  the  multitudinous  mouth- 
Milky  Way,  would  be  (with  the  aid  of  the  pieces  of  the  “interests”  throughout  the 
incorporation  laws  of  New  Jersey)  mere  country,  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
child's  play  for  the  financiers  of  the  pools,  nation  and  making  the  people  believe  that 
And  within  a month  they  would  so  illuminate  their  prosperity  is  dependent  upon  the  banking 
and  glorify  this  phantom  of  their  creative  bills  introduced  by  henchmen  of  the  gamblers 
genius  with  the  wonderful  colors  of  the  Aurora  who  pose  as  champions  of  business  interests 
Borealis  (incorporated)  that  all  the  departed  and  national  prosperity, 
souls  since  the  dawn  of  man  would  be  chasing  The  plot  of  the  Wall-Street  interests  which 
it  through  space  as  the  New  Jerusalem.”  Mr.  Crozier  so  ably  exposed  in  last  month's 

This  was  too  much  for  Helen  Morton,  Arena,  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  in  The  Magnet, 
shocked  and  pained  though  she  was,  and  she  as  well  as  a plot  which  the  corporation  chiefs 
burst  into  hearty  laughter.  Sterling  joined  try  to  engineer  through  Congress  to  increase 
her,  pleased  with  his  own  wit  and  with  her  their  hold  on  the  great  arteries  of  trade, 
as  an  intelligent  and  absorbed  auditor.  John  Hays  fights  the  conspirators,  who 

“Now,  dearest  Helen,”  he  explained,  “it  in  turn  seek  to  make  him  the  victim  of  a 
is  because  I control  the  men  who  control  all  dastardly  plot  and  later  strive  to  bribe  him. 
these  pods,  that  I speak  with  such  perfect  He  becomes  the  double  object  of  Moriey 
confidence  as  to  what  will  happen  in  the  Sterling's  intense  hate;  for  besides  thwarting 
realm  of  rapid  finance  to-morrow.  There-  the  financier  in  his  plot  to  rob  and  wreck 
fore,  although  in  your  sweet  presence  I the  government  of  the  people.  Hays  wins 
desire  to  appear  with  becoming  modesty,  Helen's  heart  and  hand. 

I cannot  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  the  essential  There  is  much  action  and  interest  in  the 
facts  about  Wall  Street  as  it  is  to-day,  without  romance,  which  is  not  devoid  of  highly 
adding  one  thing  more:  I am  it*  matter .”  dramatic  scenes.  As  has  before  been  pointed 
This  conversation  proves  a rude  awaken-  out,  there  are  from  time  to  time  very  able 
ing  to  the  girl,  who  almost  immediately  after  discussions  on  serious  political  and  economic 
it  occurs  goes  up  the  Hudson  with  her  father  issues  and  vivid  pictures  of  the  doings  of  the 
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feudalism  of  privileged  wealth.  Mr.  Crozier 
is  peculiarly  happy  in  his  pen-pictures  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  master  spirits  whose 
lawless  action  has  only  been  matched  by  their 
systematic  gambling. 

When,  however,  he  comes  to  suggesting 
remedies,  he  is  far  less  happy  than  when 
describing  conditions.  His  diagnosis  is  for 
the  most  part  a masterpiece;  Ins  prescribed 
treatment  at  times  is  of  a halting,  half-way 
character  that  could  not  fail  to  prove  disap- 
pointing in  results.  For  example,  few  who 
have  studied  the  question  deeply  enough  to 
appreciate  the  situation,  imagine  that  gov- 
ernmental control  would  solve  the  problem, 
knowing  as  they  do  that  corporations  like  the 
great  railway  and  other  public-service  com- 
panies, which  offer  unlimited  opportunity 
for  wealth  if  their  masters  are  permitted  by 
government  to  use  their  great  monopolistic 
power  for  the  oppression  of  America’s  wealth- 
creators  and  consumers,  by  watering  stock, 
charging  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  making 
secret  rates  with  confederate  trusts  and  mon- 
opolies, and  using  the  stock  for  gambling 
purposes,  have  the  stake  of  fabulous  and 
ewer-increasing  wealth  as  the  lure  and  will 
stop  at  nothing  to  gain  control  of  government, 
for  that  control  means  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  that  will  make  the  privileged  few  all- 
powerful — the  masters  at  once  of  govern- 
ment, of  the  nation's  business,  and  of  industry 
and  its  products.  Only  through  popular 
ownership,  by  which  the  master  high  finan- 
ciers and  law-defiers  will  have  no  longer  an 
incentive  to  prostitute  government,  can  we 
deliver  the  people  from  one  of  the  gravest 
evils  that  nee  institutions  are  at  present 
battling  with. 

Again,  Mr.  Croaer’s  views  on  protection 
jure  most  amazing.  He  represents  the  great 
master  of  Wall  Street  as  strongly  advocating 
free  trade,  for  selfish  purposes.  This  posi- 
tion is  to  us  inexplicable  in  the  light  of  facts 
as  they  exist.  The  late  Mr.  Havermeyer, 
long  the  master  spirit  in  the  sugar  trust, 
was  certainly  entitled  to  speak  as  an  expert 
on  the  tariff,  and  he  never  uttered  a truer 
word  than  when  he  admitted  that  the  tariff 
was  the  mother  of  the  trusts.  There  are 
certain  great  causes  of  inequality  and  injustice 
in  our  land  to-day  that  are  basic  in  character. 
Monopoly  in  land,  monopoly  in  public 
utilities,  the  special  privileges  granted  by  the 
tariff,  and  special  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
banking  class  are  all  fountain-heads  of  taxing 


power  that  have  been  used  oppressively,  not 
to  say  mercilessly,  in  building  up  the  present- 
day  feudalism  of  privileged  and  predatory 
wealth.  The  idea  that  the  great  master 
spirit  of  Wall  Street  wants  free  trade  so  as 
to  make  possible  lower  wages  is  as  amazing 
as  it  is  fallacious.  The  working  man  has 
been  long  overworked  as  a fence  for  the  tariff 
barns,  precisely  as  the  “widows  and  orphans  " 
are  always  used  as  a fence  for  the  stock- 
watering high  financiers  and  gamblers  when 
redress  for  the  people’s  wrongs  is  sought  from 
extortion  and  oppression.  The  increased 
wage  of  the  worker  due  to  the  tariff  is  small 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  increased 
profit  that  the  monopolists  are  able  to  wring 
from  the  people.  Take  the  steel  trust  for 
an  example.  Where  a comparatively  few 
among  labor's  hosts  receive  a little  benefit 
in  the  form  of  higher  wages, — benefits,  how- 
ever, which  were  it  not  for  the  power  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  doubtless  be  even  smaller 
than  are  enjoyed, — the  entire  American 
people  have  to  pay  a fearful  tribute  to  furnish 
dividends  on  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
watered  stock  and  princely  salaries  for  a 
favored  few.  Englishmen  get  the  trust 
products  laid  down  in  London  at  from  six 
to  eleven  dollars  per  ton  less  than  Americans 
have  to  pay  in  order  that  princely  dividends 
may  be  paid  on  water  and  that  enormous 
salaries  may  be  paid  to  men  like  Schwab  and 
Corey.  Every  man  and  woman  in  America 
is  directly  or  indirectly  robbed  to  pay  these 
unjust  taxes. 

No;  high  protectk>n,monopoly  in  public 
utilities,  monopoly  in  land  and  the  great 
storehouses  of  the  nation’s  wealth,  which 
the  Common  Father  has  provided  for  His 
common  children,  and  monopoly  in  money, — 
these  are  the  fountain-heads  of  injustice  and 
inequality  against  which  the  people  must 
wage  unceasing  battle  if  they  would  be  free 
and  enjoy  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights. 

In  spite  of  these  defects,  which  we  think  are 
greatly  to  be  regretted  in  so  strong,  virile  and 
able  work,  The  Magnet  is,  in  our  judgment, 
the  most  important  politico-economic  novel 
of  the  present  year  and  a book  that  every 
American  voter  should  read  before  the  next 
election.  Never  have  Wall  Street  and  its 
unholy  works  been  more  graphically  and 
truthfully  set  forth  than  in  The  Magnet . 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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A Book  Study. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

IN  ME.  HALL,  Buddhism  has  an  interpre-  “It  has  never  looked  deep  enough.  It  has 
ter  whose  rare  insight  is  only  equalled  mistaken  things,  taking  the  non-essential  for 
by  his  charm  of  style,  which  can  only  be  com-  the  essential,  the  form  for  that  which  it 
pared  to  the  melody  of  Mendelssohn’s  music,  encloses,  the  temporary  for  the  eternal.  It 
To  peruse  this  work  is  like  revelling  in  a prose  has  borrowed  and  then  has  found  that  what 
poem  of  rare  beauty.  Most  writers  who  it  took  away  was  but  a dead  thing  and  that  the 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  theological  views  of  life  was  left  behind. 

other  peoples,  especially  views  so  essentially  “The  East  has  ever  been  and  is  religious, 
different  from  the  concepts  of  the  Western  not  in  part  of  its  life  but  in  the  whole  of  it. 
world  as  are  those  of  Buddhism,  weary  the  It  has  held  that  religion  is  not  of  one  day 
general  reader  with  a maze  of  abstruse  and  but  of  all  time,  not  of  time  only  but  of  eternity, 
metaphysical  speculations  which  fail  to  give  not  of  eternity  only  but  of  every  moment, 
any  sharp,  dear,  photographic  idea  of  what  To  its  mind  rdigion  embraces  everything, 
the  millions  of  the  East  who  follow  the  teach-  not  man’s  soul  only  but  his  body,  all  of  him; 
ings  of  the  great  Buddha  really  believe.  Not  and  not  man  alone  but  the  whole  universe; 
so  with  our  author.  He  is  by  nature  a poet  not  some  virtue  but  all  virtues,  all  that  is 
and  a mystic;  a man  of  interior  vision  and  good  and  all  that  is  evil.  It  is  not  therefore 
strong  intellectual  grasp.  He  evidently  has  a theory,  a teaching,  a method,  nor  an  ideal, 
been  charmed  by  and  completely  won  over  to  a dogma,  a thought;  for  these,  however  great, 
the  teachings  of  the  East,  and  to  him  it  is  however  true,  must  always  be  narrow,  cannot 
a labor  of  love  to  unfold  to  the  Western  world  hold  but  a little  part  of  the  truth.  They 
the  message  that  has  long  been  the  light  of  are  finite,  whereas  religion  is  infinite.  It  is 
Asia.  none  of  these.  Religion  is  a way  of  looking 

In  the  opening  chapter  Mr.  Hall  considers  at  life  and  at  the  universe,  it  is  a way  to  see 
“The  Secret  of  the  East”  and  notes  what  he  and  understand. 

conceives  to  be  the  radical  difference  between  “But  to  the  West  it  is  not  so,  and  when  it 
the  East  and  the  West  in  the  presence  of  has  gone  to  the  East  and  asked  for  truth,  it 
religion  or  those  great  problems  that  touch  meant  by  truth  a moral,  or  a virtue,  or  an 
life’s  profoundest  depths  and  extend  into  ideal,  or  a dogma.  It  has  sought  the  clothes 
infinity.  in  which  truth  shows  itself  and  not  the  truth. 

“What,”  he  asks,  “is  that  great  and  vital  Therefore  despite  all  the  books  written  of 
principle  that  underlies  all  Eastern  faiths  ? Eastern  forms  of  faith  none  have  been  under- 
What  is  that  truth  that  finds  so  varied  and  stood.  The  writers  have  explained  nothing 
so  different  an  expression  in  Hinduism,  because  they  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  knew 
Shintoism,  Buddhism  and  many  another  nothing.  More  especially  is  this  true  of 
religion,  in  the  philosophies  of  Laotze  and  Buddhism,  that  latest  expression  of  an  all- 
Confucius?  What  is  the  understanding  of  worldview.” 

the  world  that  is  acceptable  alike  to  prince  The  general  introductory  chapter  is  followed 
and  peasants,  to  philosopher  and  laborer,  by  the  elucidation  of  the  chief  religious  con- 
to  soldier  and  recluse;  that  is  the  basis  of  cepts  of  the  East,  especially  as  they  are  taught 
all  truth?  The  West  has  sought  it  always,  by  Buddhism.  The  volume  is  written  as  a 
It  has  recognized  that  from  the  East  came  series  of  sketches — we  almost  said  stories — 
light,  that  in  the  East  there  rose  a fountain  for  indeed  there  is  an  incident  with  human 
of  the  spirit  that  dried  up  never.  The  West  interest  that  is  a starting  point  or  is  used  as 
has  sought,  but  has  not  found.  an  objective  illustration  for  the  special 

•"The  inward  light."  By  H.  FleklingHaU.  cloth,  subjects  with  which  the  various  chapters  are 
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The  scribe  of  the  volume  is  represented  as 
being  an  Englishman  in  Burmah.  He  has 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  is  found  by 
the  natives  with  a broken  limb.  He  is  taken 
to  a near-by  Buddhist  monastery.  Here  he 
convalesces  in  an  atmosphere  so  full  of  peace 
and  love  that  he  declines  to  be  removed  to  the 
English  quarters  some  distance  beyond,  even 
after  his  friends  have  come  to  take  him  away. 
And  here  in  this  monastic  retreat  it  is  that  the 
sage  explains  to  him  the  great  religious  con- 
cepts of  Buddhism.  We  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  nowhere  in  literature  can  there  be 
found  a work  at  once  so  fascinating  and  lucid 
as  this  volume,  which  will  give  the  general 
reader  a dear  and  vivid  panoramic  picture 
of  Buddhism  and  the  reasons  for  its  great 
distinguishing  tenets.  To  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  the  author's  style,  the  lucidity  with 
which  he  presents  his  thought,  and  the  simple 
sincerity  that  gives  added  charm  to  every 
page,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  peruse  the 
following  paragraphs  from  the  chapter  entitled 
44  The  Wind,”  which  deals  with  the  sphinx 
of  sphinxes,  the  riddle  of  life — 44  the  fate  of 
the  man-child.”  The  discussion  opens  with 
this  highly  poetic  little  prelude: 

“They  sat  and  watched  the  night  veiling 
the  world  in  sleep.  The  darkness  stretched 
into  eternity  and  the  stars  wheeled  upwards 
in  a grand  procession.  Orion  blazed  above 
them  and  the  Pleiad  cluster  hung  like  a pearl 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  night.  There  was 
a deep  stillness,  for  the  winds  were  hushed, 
a stillness  not  of  death  but  of  a great  life 
that  slept  and  dreamed. 

44  Suddenly  from  the  village  down  below 
there  came  a sound,  a cry  that  pierced  the 
stillness  like  a pain,  and  on  the  cry  there 
came  a music.  It  rose  and  fell  upon  the 
night;  now  keen  with  the  shrilling  of  a flute, 
and  brazen  with  the  dang  of  cymbals,  now 
sad  and  slow  with  the  sound  of  strings. 
Then  it  failed  into  the  throb  of  drums  that 
beat — that  beat — that  beat  a measured  sad- 
ness of  monotonous  refrain;  and  the  flutes 
cried  again. 

“The  peacefulness  of  the  night  was  broken, 
the  dark  that  had  been  so  dear  became 
opaque,  the  distances  dosed  in.  The  finite- 
ness of  things  became  more  manifest.  For 
in  the  music  was  a harshness  and  a discord 
that  drove  the  thoughts  back  into  the  heart. 
They  would  not  go  abroad  in  such  com- 
panionship. The  sounds  occupied  the 
shrunken  night  alone. 


“A  man  was  dead.” 

This  discordant  note,  this  human  wail 
occasioned  because  of  the  death  of  a poor 
sufferer — a leper — leads  the  Englishman  to 
question  the  monk. 

“‘life,  what  is  life?'  he  asks.  4What  is 
man’s  soul,  whence  did  it  come,  and  whither 
does  it  go?  A man  is  dead  bdow  there. 
Men  pass  upon  the  wings  of  every  moment 
that  fleets  by  us.  Men  are  born  and  die. 
I am  here,  whence  did  I come  and  what  am 
I?  That  man  is  dead.  Where  is  his  soul?9 

At  length  the  monk  replies,  but  we  can 
give  only  a fragment  of  this  interesting  and 
suggestive  discussion  which  from  first  to  last 
is  richly  suggestive. 

“‘life  is  a breath  that  comes  from  the 
eternal  here  to  us.  It  is  not  a thing,  a sub- 
stance that  lies  within  us,  but  a tide  that  pour- 
ing on  this  world  builds  up  our  bodies  and 
is  itself  our  souls.  It  builds  our  bodies  to 
manifest  itself.  Consider.  Suppose  we  sat 
not  in  gardens  but  on  a barren  rock,  and  we 
could  only  see,  not  feel.  The  wind  might 
blow  but  we  should  know  nothing.  It  could 
not  stir  the  rock.  The  air  might  move  but 
could  not  manifest  its  presence.  Life  must 
have  proper  form  to  manifest  itself  in.  It 
has  built  up  our  bodies  little  by  little  through 
the  ages  that  it  may  show  itself,  that  life 
may  five.  It  raises  them  ever  to  manifest 
itself  more  fully.  Life  is  from  without.  It  is 
not  a prisoner  held  in  bondage  in  an  earthy 
cage  from  which  when  the  bar  breaks  it  flees.' 

“‘And  the  man’s  soul  ?’ 

“‘Life  lives  forever.’ 

“‘The  body  goes  back  to  earth.  Can  it 
not  rise  again?' 

444Mj  friend,’  the  monk  answered,  ‘think. 
What  are  you?  Are  you  the  body  or  the 
life  that  built  it  up  and  made  it  live  ? . . . A 
body  is  a finite  thing,  life  is  infinite.  Would 
you  have  the  life  that  moved  the  leper,  for  he 
was  a leper  whom  they  mourn  below,  com- 
pelled for  all  the  ages  to  manifest  itself  only 
in  that  poor  body,  or  in  any  body  however 
good?  life  is  a progress  and  a change. 
The  stream  of  spirit  ever  widens  and  requires 
greater  power  to  work  in,  to  live  in.  Each 
body  passes,  and  from  its  dust  are  built 
our  new  bodies  greater  and  stronger,  better 
ahle  to  perform  the  behests  of  the  greater 
spirit.’ 

“‘Is  there  then  no  immortality  of  body? 
Must  we  go  always  into  forgetfulness  ? The 
spirit  has  an  immortality,  the  body  none’? 
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“‘It  is  so  hard/  he  said,  'to  speak  of,  to 
put  into  words,  that  which  one  sees  and 
knows  to  be  beyond  all  words.  I thought 
that  all  men  felt  the  consciousness  of  what 
life  is.  And  yet  I remember  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  ago,  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty. And  those  who  saw  and  taught  were 
called  Mystics,  splitters  of  words,  dealers  in 
doud  and  fog  because  they  tried  to  say  what 
never  can  be  fully  said.  Yet  as  you  ask  I 
will  try.  Every  living  thing  we  see  is  twofold, 
it  is  spirit  expressed  in  matter.  Matter  is 
built  up  by  brute  forces  which  act  according 
to  fixed  laws.  The  spirit  which  takes  this 
matter  and  makes  it  into  living  forces  is  also 
twofold,  unconscious  and  conscious. 

“‘Take  myself  or  you.  Chur  bodies  are 
built  and  kept  by  forces  that  are  unconscious; 
we  breathe,  our  pulses  move,  our  food  is 
turned  to  blood  by  no  conscious  effort  of  our 
own.  They  will  work  when  our  conscious 
life  is  asleep  or  absent. 

“‘But  conscious  life  is  different.  That 
comes  not  from  inheritance,  not  from  our 
parents.  It  manifests  itself  within  the  body, 
but  is  not  of  it.  It  affects  it.  The  greater 
our  consciousness,  the  greater  the  master, 
the  more  obedient  is  the  servant.  It  is  affected 
by  the  body,  which  is  its  instrument  through 
which  it  manifests  its  life  and  consciousness. 
They  are  bound  together;  yet  each  is  different, 
and  each  gives  to  other  immortality.  Each 
has  its  laws  which  it  obeys  or  disobeys. 
Again  there  is  this  difference. 

“'The  soul  is  immortal  always,  but  the 
body,  that  stream  of  bodies  which  began  so  far 
back  we  cannot  see  it,  and  come  through  our 
parents  to  ourselves,  may  suddenly  be 
stopped/ 

“‘But  our  conscious  life  is  different,  a 
man’s  body  is  continued  in  his  children, 
but  not  his  soul,  his  conscious  life.  That  is 
the  wind  that  passes.' 

“‘The  wind  passes,'  said  the  man,  ‘and  has 
no  personality.  And  when  man  dies  is  that 
so  too  with  him,  his  consciousness,  his  soul? 
Does  that,  too,  merge  into  a formless  wind  ?' 

“The  monk  shook  his  head. 

“‘That  personality  continues  also.  It  goes 
on  with  all  the  merit  and  demerit  it  has 
acquired.  It  goes  on  forever,  until — until — ' 
“‘Until?’ 

“‘What  is  beyond  the  stars,  beyond  the 
utmost  star  ? What  is  infinity  ? ’ 


“‘No  one  can  tell/ 

“‘That  is  the  answer.  No  one  can  IdL 
Why  should  we  wish  to  know?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  see  a little  space  before  you,  a 
day’s  march  on  in  front?  One  idea  is  this, 
that  as  there  was  a time  when  unconscious 
life  existed  alone  without  consciousness,  so 
in  time  we  may  grow  to  that  perfection  that 
Consciousness  and  Will  and  Righteousness 
may  exist  without  the  confining  bounds  of 
matter  and  unconscious  life,  but  the  truer 
thought  is  that  the  conscious  life,  the  Soul, 
will  be  blended  with  all  the  forces  into  one 
great  whole,  infinite,  universal.”’ 

One  of  the  most  profoundly  thoughtful 
chapters  of  the  work  is  entitled  “Rays  of 
Infinite  Light.’’  It  embodies  the  Buddhistic 
concept  of  the  evolution  and  the  advancing 
march  of  life: 

“The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  and  heat, 
and  without  it  we  should  have  no  life.  It 
draws  the  waters  of  the  seas  into  the  heavens 
and  gives  them  to  the  land.  All  power 
comes,  or  has  come,  from  it.  The  wood 
we  burn  has  gained  its  heat  from  heaven  and 
keeps  it  for  awhile.  The  protoplasm  in  the 
plant  vibrates  to  the  same  energy.  Life  is 
not  in  it  but  in  the  sun  that  gives  it  Sun- 
worshippers  have  recognized  this,  and  they 
have  used  him  as  the  symbol  of  the  science  of 
all  the  life  that  is.  It  comes  always  from 
without  as  does  the  sunlight. 

“The  sunlight  comes  upon  us  in  a flood, 
but  that  great  tide  is  made  of  tiny  beams,  and 
in  each  beam  lie  all  the  properties  of  the  whole; 
visible  and  invisible  rays  they  all  are  there. 
Each  little  beam  that  filters  through  the  leaves 
is  a completeness  in  itself,  an  entity,  a person- 
ality. Yet  when  incarnated  in  a leaf  its 
expression  differs  from  all  the  rest. 

“We  are  such  beams  from  the  eternal  sun. 
We  come  straight  from  the  source  of  life  and 
consciousness,  a beam  bound  up  with  others 
but  distinct,  manifest  in  flesh. 

“The  sunshine  fell  upon  the  lamp  hung 
low  beside  the  window.  The  cut-glass  crystals 
underneath  it  broke  the  golden  stream  into 
many  colors.  They  passed  a shining  band 
across  the  shadow  and  fell  upon  the  wall. 
He  traced  it  with  his  finger,  and  he  said:  ‘This 
is  the  symbol  of  life  as  the  East  has  always 
seen  it;  not  as  a Substance,  shadowy,  filmy, 
still  a substance  placed  within  our  bodies,  but 
as  a beam  and  a force,  made  up  of  many 
forces. 

“‘This  is  the  symbol  that  I sought.  The 
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heavens  have  given  me  what  I could  not  find 
This  light  that  comes  down  from  the  sun  is  the 
allegory  of  the  life  that  comes  from  God.  It 
comes  upon  us  from  above,  and  in  it  are  many 
forms,  as  in  the  light  are  many  rays/ 

“He  laid  his  finger  on  the  red  ray.  ‘Here,9 
he  said,  ‘is  the  first  we  see,  but  there  are  rays 
beyond,  dark  rays.  These  are,  as  it  were, 
the  blind  forces  that  built  up  the  earth,  that 
made  the  crystals  in  the  rocks,  that  hold  the 
water  drops  together,  that  make  the  winds 
move  to  and  fro.  There  is  no  light  in  them, 
no  intelligence,  only  force  and  power.  So 
God  built  the  world  with  the  dark  rays  before 
the  higher  life  could  come/ 

“And  when  the  world  was  build ed,  when 
the  seas  were  made,  the  mountains  lifted  up, 
the  earth  divided  from  the  water.  He  added 
just  another  tiny  ray,  not  dark  this  time, 
but  with  the  faintest  light  of  life.  And  it 
made  protoplasm  from  the  materials  gathered 
for  it.  So  rose  the  humbler  forms  of  vege- 
table life.  Little  by  little  the  ray  grew 
brighter  and  the  life  increased.  This  ray 
it  is  that  is  the  life.  That  is  what  makes  the 
sap  to  rise  and  fall,  the  leaf  to  spread,  the  bud 
to  open.  Yet  not  this  ray  alone,  but  this 
added  to  all  that  went  before.  For  alone  it 
could  do  nothing.  The  dark  rays  made  and 
keep  the  world,  and  to  them  light  and  life  is 
added.  And  so  life  broadens.  So  the  invis- 
ible merges  into  the  visible,  the  brute  forces 
into  the  unconscious  life.  As  the  forms  in 
which  life  is  manifested  are  made  more  and 
more  perfect,  so  the  life  to  be  shown  therein 
is  increased. 

“Then  came  the  further  rays  that  lie  beyond 
the  visible.  There  came  upon  the  world  the 
first  faint  ray  of  consciousness,  of  conscious 
life,  of  will,  of  power  to  move  and  act,  to  do 
right  and  wrong.  These  put  into  the  pro- 
toplasm the  life  that  grew  up  into  animals. 
The  rays  increased,  and  the  increasing 
unconscious  and  conscious  life  built  up 
little  by  little  the  animal  form  to  manifest 
itself  in.  Out  of  animals  came  man,  and 
man  rises  ever.  His  consciousness,  his  con- 
science which  is  his  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  his  will  to  do  that  which  he  sees.  That 
is  the  evolution  of  the  entity  of  man,  which 
is  the  compound  of  all  the  forces  from  the 
beginning — the  brute  forces,  the  unconscious 
life,  the  conscious  life.  He  is  a compound 
of  them  all,  and  they  are  all  in  the  beam  that 
is  his  life.  They  are  all  one,  and  yet  they 
fall  into  three  parts,  with  three  moralities. 


three  laws,  three  forms  of  righteousness. 

“First,  the  blind  forces,  gravity  and  heaU 
expansion  and  contraction,  electricity  and 
many  another.  They  have  their  laws,  which 
laws  are  their  morality,  their  righteousness. 
They  cannot  disobey  them.  They  never  act 
but  in  one  way,  the  way  directed.  Gravity 
cannot  draw  faster  or  slower,  light  cannot  pass 
whither  it  would,  the  crystal  forms  ever  in  one 
fixed  way.  They  have  no  life  and  they 
endure,  but  do  not  grow  or  change. 

“Then  came  the  unconscious  life  of  plants 
who  have  a right  and  wrong,  for  they  may 
live  and  spread  or  else  disappear.  They 
may  grow  and  become  a fuller  manifestation 
or  they  may  cease  to  be.  As  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  world  about  them,  as  they 
fortify  themselves  by  strength  and  beauty  and 
usefulness,  so  they  have  immortality.  Yet  it 
would  seem  they  have  no  conscious  life,  only 
unconscious. 

“With  the  conscious  life  there  came  a con- 
science, a steady  growing  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong,  a steady  growing  will  to  do  that 
which  is  right,  a steady  growing  control  over 
the  lower  forces.  That  is  our  soul.  From 
the  first  beginnings  in  the  earliest  yearsTour 
souls  have  grown  as  our  bodies  have  developed 
in  one  stream,  and  the  life  in  them;  and  the 
soul  that  is  added  to  the  life  has  increased. 

“The  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  which 
we  recognize  in  Aninmhi  has  become  ever  more 
dear,  the  will  to  do  that  which  we  see  pro- 
portionate to  our  knowledge  grows  with  it, 
our  power  to  enforce  our  will  grows  also. 
The  lesser  rays  have  found  little  by  little  their 
master.  The  soul  rules.  As  yet  his  control 
is  slight  because  his  knowledge  still  is  slight. 
Knowledge  comes  first,  control  later.  So 
is  man  now  a beam  of  life  manifested  in  a 
body  it  has  built. 

“And  that  is  how  the  East  sees  the  world/^ 

On  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls, 
the  author  has  somewhat  to  say.  Space 
renders  it  impossible,  however,  for  us  to  do 
more  than  give  a brief  extract: 

“How  easy  now  is  the  belief  in  transmigra- 
tion. The  increasing  life  and  soul  has  built 
itself  up  by  slow  degrees  a form  to  show  itself 
in.  The  imperfect  beam  showed  in  the  ani- 
mal, the  higher  in  man,  still  the  same  beam 
only  with  addition.  It  is  an  evolution  of 
the  soul  manifested  in  an  evolution  of  the 
body.  And  evolution  acts  both  wayS. 

“As  the  life  of  man  has  arisen  from  that 
of  animals  by  the  addition  of  a moral  con- 
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sciousness,  so  if  in  successive  lives  that  con- 
sciousness, that  soul  be  not  cultivated  and 
followed,  we  may  fall  back  again.  The 
higher  ray  may  fade  and  the  beam  become 
again  the  same  as  that  the  beasts  have.  So 
the  life  of  man  has  been  in  animals  and  may 
be  so  again. 

“That  is  the  underlying  faith  of  all  the 
East,  that  is  their  view  of  life.  Man's  soul, 
his  life  is  not  a kernel  made  fresh  at  birth 
and  which  in  death  is  liberated  and  banished 
from  the  world.  It  has  existed  always  and 
has  won  its  way  upwards.  It  is  not  an  inher- 
ent quality  of  certain  forms  of  matter  as  science 
would  seem  to  tell  us,  it  is  a force  that  comes 
from  God  and  manifests  itself  in  matter.” 

We  have  happily  pretty  well  passed  that 
childish  stage  in  our  history  when  men  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a virtue  to  close  their  eyes  in 
the  presence  of  religious  concepts  different 
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The  Rebirth  of  Religion:  The  Causes  of  the 

Present  Religious  Unrest  in  Europe  and 

America . By  Algernon  S.  Crapsev.  Cloth. 

Pp.  324.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  John 

Lane  Company. 

A remarkable  book  is  this  by  the  lately 
deposed  Episcopal  clergyman  whose  trial  for 
heresy  gave  him  a national  reputation.  Mr. 
Crapsey  is  a man  of  broad  intellectual  grasp, 
historical  knowledge,  analytical  power,  strong 
convictions,  fearless  utterance  and  lucidity 
of  expression.  At  the  same  time  his  work 
is  constructive  rather  than  destructive  and 
is  worthy  of  a place  in  every  library  where 
there  is  no  fear  of  truth. 

In  commenting  on  the  Athanasian  and  the 
Nicene  Creeds,  the  author  remarks  that  one 
who  tries  to  understand  them  is  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  patience  and  stupidity  of  mankind. 
And  again  he  says:  “We  would  rather  be 
free-thinkers  in  hell  than  orthodox  intellec- 
tual slaves  in  heaven.” 

Nothing  since  Henry  Prank's  Doom  of 
Dogma  has  been  so  outspoken  against  the  old 
dogmatic  theology.  And  yet  the  work  is 
devout,  instructive  and  inspiring. 

“Man  can  become  man,”  says  the  author, 

"Books  intended  for  review  in  Tax  Abzna  should  be 
eddreiMd  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Thb 
Abxna,  Boston,  Mass. 
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from  those  they  had  been  taught  to  believe. 
Now  it  is  recognized  among  the  thoughtful 
that  the  Creator  gave  man  reason  and  the 
searching  spirit,  that  he  might  question  every 
sphinx.  So,  although  one  may  not  accept 
the  teachings  of  the  East,  the  man  who  would 
be  intelligent  can  no  longer  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  what  its  people  believe  and  the 
wherefore  of  their  convictions;  and  no  popular 
presentation  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  Bud- 
dhism can  compare  with  The  Inward  Light . 
This  work  contains  twenty-two  chapters,  not 
one  of  which  the  thoughtful  reader  will  be 
willing  to  leave  unread.  Many  of  them  will 
call  for  a second  perusal  because  of  the  light 
they  throw  of  many  problems  that  have  for 
ages  perplexed  the  brain  of  man. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston , Massachusetts . 
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“only  by  making  himself  one  with  God,  and 
it  is  in  the  strength  of  his  divinity  that  the  man 
of  the  human  ideal  and  the  man  of  the  social 
order  is  to  preach  his  gospel  to  all  peoples 
and  bring  all  nations  into  the  obedience  of 
the  Faith.” 

The  following  explicit  statement  of  the 
author's  position  should  disarm  hostile  crit- 
icism: 

“The  Christian  creed  to-day  is  discredited, 
not  because  the  faith  of  man  has  failed,  but 
because  the  faith  of  man  has  outgrown  it. 
Later  observation  has  corrected  the  errors  of 
earlier  observation.  We  do  not  cease  to 
believe  in  God  because  we  have  ceased  to 
define  God  in  terms  of  the  dogmatic.  We 
believe  in  God  all  the  more  because  our 
thought  has  outgrown  the  dogmatic.  He 
whom  we  adore  is  a greater  God  by  a whole 
continent  than  that  God  which  was  worshipped 
at  the  time  that  the  dogmatic  was  formulated. 
And  our  whole  method  of  approach  to  God, 
intellectually,  is  changed.  We  do  not  reason 
from  an  abstract  conception  of  God  down- 
ward to  his  attributes,  but  we  first  find  out 
what  we  can  know  about  God  through  his 
manifestations.  All  we  can  know  we  must 
learn  from  what  we  see  in  the  world  round 
about  us  and  what  we  can  discover  in  our 
own  inward  nature.  Taking  all  the  facts 
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and  reasoning  from  them  as  best  we  can, 
we  come  to  our  notion  of  the  Divine  Being. 
Our  method  is  the  method  of  inductive 
reasoning,  rather  than  deductive,  and  we  are 
very  patient.  We  do  not  make  hasty  gen- 
eralizations. We  are  content  with  what 
knowledge  we  have,  and  are  ready  to  act  upon 
that  knowledge  and  then  to  believe  the  best 
of  God.  This  method  is  at  work  and  it  is 
bringing  to  naught  much  of  what  has  here- 
tofore been  considered  as  necessary  truth. 
We  no  longer  consider  it  a crime  to  think, 
but  we  consider  it  a crime  not  to  think. 
We  hold  that  knowledge  is  always  imperfect, 
and  must  always  be  subject  to  investigation, 
and  that  beliefs,  being  nothing  else  than 
imperfect  knowledge,  must  be  constantly 
passing  away.” 

No  rational  mind  can  find  fault  with  the 
foregoing,  and  yet  it  may  lead  to  very  radical 
results.  It  has  already  carried  us  into  an 
agnosticism  concerning  many  things  of  which 
our  fathers  felt  sure,  but  even  agnosticism 
may  mean  an  advance.  Only  those  are  pre- 
pared to  learn  who  realize  that  they  do  not 
know.  The  great  thelogical  lesson  of  the 
age  has  resulted  in  showing  us  our  ignorance 
and  now  we  are  ready  to  go  on  as  never  before. 

The  old  dogmatic  had  its  work  to  do  and 
did  it.  It  stimulated  thought  and  created 
great  dialecticians.  It  prepared  the  way  for 
something  better.  But  in  passing  it  has 
left  us  an  immoral  residuum.  In  its  eager- 
ness to  uphold  an  infallible  revelation  it  has 
given  the  world  an  immoral  conception  of 
God,  an  immoral  conception  of  man,  an 
immoral  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  and 
an  immoral  doctrine  of  hell. 

The  new  dogmatic  brings  to  us  new  faith, 
new  hope  and  new  enthusiasm.  It  brings 
the  scientific  spirit  into  religion,  and  this 
scientific  spirit  “has  dissipated  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  universe  in  which  the  dogmatic 
originated.  That  three-compartment  uni- 
verse of  earth,  hades  and  heaven  has  no  place 
whatever  in  the  thought-world  of  to-day.” 
So  says  the  author,  and  he  truthfully  adds: 
“The  scientific  spirit  has  taken  full  possession 
of  all  the  instrumentalities  of  education 
except  the  pulpit.  The  press,  the  school, 
the  university,  are  all  working  for  and  devel- 
oping the  scientific  conception  of  the  universe, 
and  these  are  more  mighty  than  the  pulpit 
and  are  reducing  it  to  a nullity.  It  is  then 
the  spirit  of  the  age  that  is  completing  the 
overthrow  of  the  dogmatic,  and  it  is  a mere 


matter  of  fact  for  a man  within  or  without 
the  church  to  declare  that  a new  era,  which 
knows  not  the  dogmatic,  has  arrived.  The 
churches  may  shut  their  eyes,  but  their  blind- 
ness and  their  deafness  will  not  save  them. 
If  they  be  founded  upon  the  dogmatic  system, 
then  their  foundations  are  undermined,  and 
they  as  institutions  must  fall  into  ruin.” 

In  other  words,  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity involves  the  unwavering  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 
Christianity  in  order  to  be  true  to  itself  must 
assume  not  an  unchanging  but  a changing 
faith.  Its  beliefs  must  keep  pa<£  with  the 
advance  in  all  spheres  of  knowledge.  In 
this  way  only  will  it  keep  its  hold  upon  man 
and  be  a help  to  him  in  his  struggle  upward. 

Robert  £.  Bisbee. 


Ifs  of  History . By  Joseph  Edgar  Chamber- 
lin. Cloth.  Pp.  203.  Philadelphia: 

Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  interesting  little  volume  deals  with 
many,  of  the  momentous  moments  of  history 
when  the  fate  of  civilization  seemed  to  turn 
upon  some  happening  in  itself  quite  trivial, 
or  some  event  that  at  the  time  seemed  to 
possess  little  importance,  but  which  carried 
with  it  great  destiny-shaping  consequences. 
Doubtless  many  people  would  consider  all 
such  speculations  as  idle,  since  what  is  is, 
and  no  man  knows  definitely  what  might  have 
been  if  events  at  crucial  moments  had  shaped 
themselves  differently.  Yet  this  speculation 
is  more  than  a fascinating  pastime.  It  serves 
to  recall  to  the  reader  great  historical  moments 
and  will  doubtless  tend  to  make  many  who 
peruse  its  pages  return  to  their  histories  to 
learn  more  of  the  great  facts  briefly  and 
pleasingly  dwelt  upon. 

The  work  contains  twenty-two  chapters, 
beginning  with  the  battle  of  Salamis;  and 
among  the  leading  subjects  touched  upon  are 
“If  the  Moors  Had  Won  the  Battle  of  Tours;  ” 
“If  Columbus  Had  Kept  His  Straight  Course 
Westward;”  “If  the  Spanish  Armada  Had 
Sailed  at  Its  Appointed  Time;”  “If  Champ- 
lain Had  Tarried  in  Plymouth  Bay;”  “If 
Lafayette  Had  Held  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Check;”  “If  James  Macdonnel 
Had  Not  Closed  the  Gates  of  Hugomont 
Castle;”  “If  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Father  Had 
Moved  Southward,  not  Northward;”  “If  the 
Confederates  had  marched  on  Washington 
after  Bull  Run;”  and  “If  the  Confedrates 
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States  Had  Purchased  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Fleet  in  1801.” 

The  volume  is  well  written  and  is  a valu- 
able work  especially  to  place  before  young 
people  to  stimulate  a further  interest  in  history. 


A History  of  the  United  States  Navy . By 

John  R.  Spears.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 

884.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Charles 

Scribner’s  Sons. 

This  work  in  the  short  compass  of  less  than 
850  pages  presents  an  excellent  story  of  our 
navy  from  its  inception  to  the  present  day. 
The  author,  like  most  writers  on  naval  topics, 
is  an  advocate  of  a great  American  navy  as 
a means  of  promoting  peace, — a view  with 
which  we  do  not  coincide,  though  we  believe 
there  is  far  more  justification  for  a large  appro- 
priation for  naval  affairs  than  for  a standing 
army. 

The  story  of  our  naval  evolution  is  well  told 
and  the  author  is  particularly  happy  in  describ- 
ing the  dauntless  and  daring  achievements  of 
our  naval  heroes, — achievements  that  have 
proved  a mighty  inspiration  to  our  naval  forces 
from  admirals  to  the  lowliest  seaman.  Prom 
the  .days  of  Paul  Jones  to  the  dose  of  the 
Spanish  War,  the  history  of  our  naval  officers 
and  marines  has  been  for  the  most  part  a 
record  of  honor  and  heroism, — a record 
untarnished  by  dishonor,  cruelty  or  ought 
that  can  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
patriot’s  brow. 

This  work  can  be  recommended  to  all 
persons  who  desire  a brief,  well-written  and 
authoritative  history  of  the  American  navy; 
while  its  special  excellence  is  found,  we  think, 
in  the  author’s  vivid  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  the  heroic  deeds  and  great  achievements  of 
the  naval  forces  in  critical  moments. 


GHlette9s  Social  Redemption . By  Melvin  L. 

Severy.  Pp.  788.  Boston:  H.  B.  Turner 

& Company. 

As  a review  of  “world-wide  conditions  as 
they  exist  to-day”  and  particularly  of  those 
conditions  that  are  most  undesirable  and  call 
loudest  for  reform,  this  book  is  more  nearly 
comprehensive  than  any  other  encyclopedia 
of  social  ills  yet  published. 

The  reader  is  plunged  into  the  awful  race 
wars  that  mar  our  boasted  civilisation  and 
made  to  see  the  fiasco  of  peace  talk  and  the 
imminence  of  hideous  and  gigantic  interna- 


the  Day. 

tional  strife.  International  competition  and 
tariff  piracy  are  shown  up  in  undress,  and 
our  national  shame  is  exposed  in  blushing 
red  heat.  And  there  is  a way  of  redemption. 

The  paganism  and  brutality  of  Christian 
Russia,  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of  Leopold’s 
misgovemment  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
the  und|teakablene88  of  the  unspeakable  Turk 
prove  conclusively  that  something  is  wrong. 
And  a certain  remedy  is  forthcoming. 

Even  America  has  fallen  from  her  high 
ideals,  and  may  be  in  the  clutch  of  tendencies 
that  will  place  her  on  a level  with  Russia. 
There’s  a reason. 

Our  federal  judiciary  is  a bulwark  of 
absolutism.  The  fountains  of  our  civic  life  are 
polluted  with  the  corruption  of  ill-gotten 
wealth.  Public  service  is  exploited  for  private 
profit,  contraction  of  currency  has  greatly 
increased  the  debtor  class.  We  have  stained 
our  hands  with  the  blood  of  weaker  peoples 
and  presume  to  rule  them  against  their  wifi. 
And  for  all  this  there  is  a plan  of  salvation. 

The  chapter  on  “Our  Land  Graft”  is 
especially  good  and  replete,  as  is  the  whole 
book,  with  facts  and  figures  of  great  interest 

“Congress  in  particular  is  chargeable 
with  the  full  and  guilty  knowledge  of  this 
colossal  crime.  We  have  seen  how  £00,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  were,  with  fatuous  generosity, 
bestowed  by  Congress  Upon  the  railway  com- 
panies,— an  area  as  great  as  the  combined 
areas  of  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Connecitcut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina, — and  we  are  now  to  see  how 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  at  least  150,000,000 
acres, — the  equivalent  in  area  of  thirty  states 
the  size  of  Massachusetts — have  been  stolen 
and  added  to  this  stupendous  total  of  alien- 
ated lands.  Moreover,  the  best  authorities 
assert  that,  when  the  full  truth  is  known  the 
150,000,000  acres  now  known  to  have  been 
stolen  will  very  probably  be  swelled  to  800,- 
000,000  acres,  or  an  area  approximately 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  states  the  sise  of 
Connecticut  or  more  than  seven  times  the 
gross  area  of  all  New  England!  ” 

“Consider  for  a moment  what  this  means. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  acres  is 
546,875  square  miles. 

“Estimating  the  present  population  of  the 
United  States  at  something  less  than  eighty- 
four  millions  and  the  average  family  to  con- 
tain, say,  five  persons,  though  this  is  an  over- 
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estimate,  the  figures  in  1900  being  4.7  persons 
per  family, — we  find  that  every  family  in  the 
United  States  has  been  robbed  of  a farm  of 
more  than  twenty  acres  area.  When  we  wonder 
at  the  poverty  which  stares  us  in  the  face  on 
every  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  our  great  country 
has  been  robbed  of  the  means  of  a handsome 
competence  by  the  very  legislature  originally 
designed  for  their  protection.*’ 

“Much  of  the  land  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  Western  and  Southern  farming 
land,  is  held  in  large  tracts.  For  instance, 
the  Texas  Land  Syndicate  No.  S owns  3,000,- 
000  acres  in  Texas,  in  which  such  English 
noblemen  as  the  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Lord 
Beresford  are  largely  interested.  Another 
syndicate,  the  British  Land  Company,  owns 
300,000  acres  in  Kansas,  besides  tracts  in 
other  states.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  owns 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  Sir  Edward  Reid 
controls  1,000,000  acres  in  Florida.  A syndi- 
cate containing  Lady  Gordon  and  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  controls  2,000,000  acres  in 
Mississippi.” 

The  last  paragraph  above  is  quoted  from 
Henry  George,  Jr.  In  fact  the  great  bulk  of 
the  volume  consists  of  quotations  and  these 
are  admirably  well  chosen  from  the  stand- 
point of  effectiveness  from  a wide  range  of 
social  and  political  literature  of  the  best 
radical  type. 

The  despoliation  of  the  people,  the  law- 
lessness of  the  law,  the  injustice  of  the  courts, 
the  prevalence  of  lynching,  the  rise  of  peonage, 
the  prostitution  of  the  legal  professions,  the 
subordination  of  man  to  money,  and  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  Colorado  are  also  dealt 
with  in  detail  before  we  get  two-thirds  through 
this  remarkable  volume,  but  we  are  assured 
that  the  Gillette  System  for  Social  Redemption 
is  calculated  to  cure  every  social  ill  and 
establish  an  ideal  brotherland  on  earth. 

Impatiently  we  skip  the  last  third  of  these 
myriad  social  woes  to  learn  from  “Appendix 
A”  what  Gillette’s  Social  Redemption  really 
is,  and  even  here  we  do  not  find  out.  The 
following  sentences  may  stir  the  imagination, 
but  a description  of  the  system  is  reserved 
for  a second  volume.  Mr.  Severy  says: 

“In  an  ideal  social  state,  then,  men  would 
do  those  things  which  were  pleasant  for  them 
to  do.  We  fancy  we  hear  you  say:  ‘If  that 
were  the  case  a great  many  would  do  nothing,’ 
but,  fortunately  for  humanity,  that  statement 
is  not  true. 


the  Day. 

“We  see,  therefore,  that  were  it  possible 
so  to  alter  social  conditions  that  every  man 
could  make  play  of  his  work,  the  whole  face 
of  human  creation  would  take  on  such  a 
smile  as  has  never  been  known  to  the  sons  of 
men.  Now  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  things 
which  the  plan  known  as  ‘Gillette’s  Social 
Redemption’  aims  to  accomplish.  At  first 
thought  it  would,  perhaps,  seem  to  you  that 
were  every  one  permitted  freely  to  select  his 
vocation,  two  difficulties  would  immediately 
become  apparent;  first:  that  each  one  would 
choose  the  pleasantest  and  least  onerous 
work,  and,  second:  many  would  select  pur- 
suits for  which  they  were  not  qualified.  The 
system  in  question,  however,  perfectly  meets 
both  of  these  objections.” 

“The  determination  of  the  exact  price 
which  shall  be  paid  to  the  .producer  of  any 
article  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  features 
of  the  system,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  before  been  proposed.  We 
refer  particularly  to  the  method  by  which 
the  ratio  of  supply  to  demand  is  made  auto- 
maUcatty,  and  without  the  intervention  of 
human  judgment,  to  fix  the  price  with  abso- 
lute justice. 

“We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  explain  this  self-adjusting  social  mechanism 
in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  reader  thor- 
oughly to  understand  it.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  is  as  unfailing  and  impersonal, — as 
free  from  favoritism  and  as  coldly  exact, — 
as  a perfectly  interacting,  self-regulating 
mechanism  of  steel.” 

“Under  the  proposed  rSgime  there  will  be 
no  compulsion.  A man  may  work  as  much 
or  as  littie  as  he  pleases,  but,  and  here  is  the 
great  point , he  cannot  consume  one  iota  more 
than  he  actually  produces.  If  you  imagine 
that  great  storehouse  of  wealth,  the  earth,  to 
be  a lake,  and  human  endeavors  to  be  dippers, 
you  will  be  able  to  form  a mental  picture  of  con- 
ditions as  they  would  exist  under  the  new  sys- 
tem. Each  social  unit  would  be  free  to  dip 
up  whatever  water  he  needed  to  satisfy  his 
thirst.  If  he  cared  for  much,  he  would  dip 
up  much.  If  he  were  not  thirsty  he  would 
not  be  compelled  to  dip  up  any,  but  in  no 
case  could  he  drink  a drop  which  he  had  not 
dipped  up.  Compare  this  with  the  present 
system,  where  men  are  forced  to  dip  from  morn 
till  night,  and  to  go  thirsty  meanwhile,  being 
only  permitted  to  take  into  their  mouth,  to 
satisfy  their  thirst,  about  what  oozes  through 
their  skin  as  the  sweat  of  their  thankless  task; 
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and  this,  while  the  few,  who  never  dip  at  all, 
are  enabled  to  maintain  ostentatious  and 
geyser-like  fountains  from  the  water  furnished 
by  an  army  of  thirsty  toilers  while  they  them- 
selves in  many  cases,  do  not  so  much  as  know 
the  feel  of  the  dipper.” 

“The  world-wide  corporation  with  the 
unlimited,  elastic  capitalization,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  will  be  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  and  ultimately  controlling 
all  means  for  the  production  of  wealth  through- 
out the  world.  Its  capital  will  consist  of  the 
money  paid  in  by  the  people,  and  these  funds 
will  be  used  for  the  purchase  outright  of 
approved  standard,  dividend-paying  securities 
of  well-known  and  unquestionable  value. 

“The  corporation  by-laws  will  provide, 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  the  selection  of  the 
finance  board  which  has  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  the  investor  will  be  safeguarded  in  every 
way  against  the  inefficiency,  or  wrong-doing 
of  this  board.  The  purchases  made  by  the 
corporation  will  be  spread  over  such  a number 
of  standard  securities  as  will  make  loss  impos- 
sible” 

“Under  the  new  rigime,  patriotism,  which 
has  now  degenerated  to  a mere  prejudice  of 
locality  would  then  become  a world-wide 
humanitarian  sentiment , without  meridian 
or  parallels  of  latitude;  without  distinctions 
of  race  or  color;  without  discrimination  in 
the  matter  of  nationality  or  social  status;  and 
without  differences  in  the  matter  of  belief, 
age  or  sex.  AU  mankind  would  then  be  one 
common  brotherhood . For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  race  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family  would  be  integrated  into 
one  compact  social  organism,  correlated  in 
all  its  parts,  and  informed  by  a composite 
intelligence  which,  on  the  clock  of  the  world, 
would  make  the  minute-hand  mark  hours, 
so  rapid  would  be  the  march  of  human  prog- 
ress. The  present  irksome  toil  of  the  masses 
would  become  play,  in  which  the  classes 
would  share,  until  all  distinctions  of  class 
sconsciousness  utterly  broke  down.  The  drone 
turned  into  workers;  the  waste  of  the  hive 
eliminated;  each  social  unit  would  have 
ample  time  for  the  development  of  mind  and 
soul,  as  well  as  body.  A hitherto  unknown 
esprit  de  corps , a delightful  comradery,  a 
sympathy  which  feds  not  only  for , but  with, 
would  then  pervade  the  whole  human  fabric.” 

This  is  truly  a rosy  picture  and  portrays 
a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,  but 
the  writer  gives  no  hint  of  the  steps  to  be 


taken  to  reach  it.  How  the  creation  of  this 
world-wide  corporation  is  to  be  brought  about, 
how  people  are  going  to  be  converted  in 
masses  to  this  plan,  and  how  the  other  really 
serious  problems  which  necessarily  confront 
the  execution  of  so  vast  a scheme  are  to  be 
solved  our  author  does  not  deign  to  let  us 
know. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


Poems  and  Essays . By  Edward  C.  Farns- 
worth. Illustrated.  Leather.  Pp.  364. 
Price,  $5.00.  Portland,  Maine:  Smith  & 
Sales. 

This  volume  contains  the  collected  poems 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Farnsworth,  together  with  three 
notable  essays  on  “The  Origin,  Development 
and  Mission  of  Music,”  “The  Origin  and 
Mission  of  Beauty,”  and  “The  American 
Composer.” 

Mr.  Farnsworth  is  a valued  contributor 
to  The  Arena.  In  the  present  issue  will  be 
found  a masterly  paper  from  his  pen  on 
“Leibnitz,  Hegel  and  Modern  Theosophy.” 

The  volume  before  us  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  author’s  poetical  works,  and  though 
many  of  the  lines  are  fine  and  some  of  the 
poems  are  of  marked  excellence,  we  do  not 
consider  Mr.  Farnsworth  at  his  best  as  a 
writer  of  verse.  Among  the  poems  that 
most  appeal  to  us  are  “The  Master  to  His 
Violoncello,”  and  a somewhat  long  poem  on 
“The  Tone  Poets.”  From  this  latter  admir- 
able creation  we  extract  the  closing  lines: 

“Beethoven!  Master!  thine  the  paean  ringing. 

And  thine  the  dear,  onrushing  melody! 

Thine,  too,  the  climax  of  the  trancing  song! 
Behold,  thy  magic  wand  thou  raisest  and 
The  distant  West,  deep-muttering,  doth  frown. 
The  winds,  inconstant,  wake  with  boding  wail, — 
The  tempest  bursts,  the  doudy  van  darts  fire, — 
The  ceasdess,  heaven-shaking  thunders  roll!  — 
Streams  out  at  length  the  long-enshrouded  day ; 
The  hiding  birds,  their  fear-stopped  founts  un- 

Come  forth  with  ioy  renewed,  and  by  the  brook 
The  peasants  make  again  high  holiday. 

I hear  Titania  and  the  Elfin  King! 

Agatha,  beauteous  in  the  chaste  moon-beam. 

Is  warbling  all  her  maiden  heart  of  love. 

Welcome,  who  bade  them  be!  Thy  harmony 
Should  mingle  with  the  bliss  of  those  that  stand 
Where  every  harp-string  owns  a seraph's  hand. 
Greeting,  rapt  Bard  divinely  pouring  now 
Thine  Earl  King,  Wanderer,  and  Serenade! 
Welcome,  inspiring  Minstrel  heaven-inspired! 
Elijah's  deeds  ana  Ba^Vdownfall  tefll 

Blonddf  and  the  Grenadiend** 
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O bardic  Band!  Immortals  young!  O ye 
That  teach  my  uncloved  ear  your  deathless  themes 
One  stands  amidst,  his  poet  brow  enwreathed 
With  tribute  laurel.  Strong  Upbuilder,  hail! 

Thy  lofty  walls  shall  scorn  the  brunt  of  Time, 
And  every  art,  made  one,  shall  temple  there. 

Thou  singer  of  the  sky-descended  Grail! 

Monsal vat's  bells  fore-ring  the  wakeful  hour. 

And,  at  the  summons,  yonder  knightly  throng 
Is  upward  wending  to  the  hallowed  tower. 

Ana  now  the  restless  Mom,  unbidden  come. 
Arouses  me  to  ibutine,  worldly  care; 

She  speaks! — Night's  fervent  eloquence  is  dumb! — 
She  looks!  and  instant  melts  the  vision  fair. 

O be  it  that  when  through  the  valley  dark. 

Or  when  I strain  o’er  rough  and  dangerous  ways. 
Of  this  remembered  night  a note,  a spark. 

Shall  cheer  and  guide  me  unto  better  days!" 

It  is  as  a prose  essayist,  however,  that  our 
author  is  most  satisfactory  to  us.  Here  his 
thought  is  dear  and  philosophical;  his  ideas 
are  such  as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
the  reason;  and  his  style  is  marked  by  beauty 
of  expression  and  a rhythmic  or  poetic  quality 
very  pleasing  to  the  reader.  From  the  essay 
on  "The  Origin  and  Mission  of  Beauty”  we 
make  two  brief  quotations  that  well  illustrate 
the  author’s  thought  and  style: 

"It  was  held  by  Plato  that  the  words 
Beauty,  Truth,  Good,  are  synonymous, 
and  designate  the  primal  concept  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  the  underlying  forms  of  the  Archetypal 
World  whose  outward  expression  is  the 
objective  Cosmos.  Bathed  in  supernal  light, 
those  forms  transcend  finite  comprehension; 
with  them  is  inseparably  associated  every 
perfection  in  the  Universe.  Comprehending 
the  Archetypal,  high  intelligences  have  eman- 
ated to  man  the  idea  of  Beauty. 


"Whatsoever  the  appreciative  mind  con- 
siders beautiful,  whether  bodily  form,  mental 
attainment,  or  spiritual  condition  in  man, 
or  Nature's  handiwork  in  all  her  lifeful  lower 
kingdoms,  or  her  manifold  inanimate  crea- 
tions, or  the  result  of  man’s  imitative  skill, 
compels  the  sane  judgment  to  its  verdict 
because  each  and  all  of  these  in  some  measure 
illustrate  the  law  of  higher  and  higher  becom- 
ing. The  normal  and  progressive — physical, 
mental  or  spiritual — ever  approaches  the 
concept  of  Eternal  Mind;  it  seeks  to  identify 
itself  with  that  which  epitomizes  Beauty, 
Truth  and  Good. 

"Probably  no  artist-lover  of  the  Ideal, 
conteiqplatiiig  his  best  work,  has  felt  that 
entire  satisfaction  with  which  it  fills  his 
admirers.  Keener  of  vision,  he  knows  that 
Perfect  Beauty — she  for  whom  every  power 


of  his  being  was  exercised — did,  after  all, 
elude  him;  he  but  touched  the  garment’s 
hem  of  the  incomparable  goddess  who,  step- 
ping higher,  turned,  and,  for  a moment 
great  with  encouragement,  beckoned  him  to 
renewed  efforts;  and  he,  made  wise  and 
humble,  strives  afresh,  for  now  at  last  he 
understands  her  mission:  she  even  to  this 
dull  earth  descended  to  lead  him  upward 
on  the  ever-brightening  way.  Ah,  though 
he  may  never  claim  her  as  his  own,  in  some 
rare  vision  he  shall  see  her  glorious  on  heights 
before  whose  sheer  ascent  his  feeble  humanity 
must  wait. 

"Toward  those  unattained  summits  did 
Homer  strive,  his  sightless  orbs  suffused 
with  a glory  we  wot  not  of.  Along  his  lonely 
pathway  the  smitten  harp-strings  rung  as  his 
resonant  voice,  in  songs  of  mighty  and  heroic 
feats  of  war,  in  songs  of  strange  adventure 
and  far  sojournings,  came  echoing  downward, 
downward,  even  to  the  listening  plain. 

"Ah,  when  will  the  Earth  clouds  lifting, 
discover  the  great  Triune  of  Beauty,  Truth 
and  Good  ? Ah,  when  shall  be  revealed  to 
mankind  those  Verities  that  straining  eyes 
in  every  age  have  vainly  sought  ? More 
stable  than  the  throne  of  Olympia,  they  fade 
not  as  did  the  bright  assembly  of  Grecian 
gods;  they  vanish  not  like  the  Pantheons  of 
the  ancient  world!  Goodlier  far  than  any 
vision  of  Helicon,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Muses, 
they  hide  above  the  towering  Meru,  the 
Indian’s  sacred  height.  The  prophet’s  mil- 
lennial mount  they  glorify.  They  wait  beyond 
Monsalvat’s  skyey,  templed  crest,  home  of  the 
heaven-descended  Grail!” 

The  volume  is  beautifully  gotten  up,  a fine 
specimen  of  the  book-maker’s  art,  being  well 
printed  on  deckle-edged  paper  and  bound  in 
dark  green  leather  richly  stamped  in  gold. 

Fagots  oj  Cedar.  By  Ivan  Swift.  Bound  in 
boards  and  buckram.  Printed  on  deckle- 
edged  paper.  Illustrated  with  photographs 
and  pencil  drawings.  Price,  $2.00.  Outer’s 
Book  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Also 
for  sale  by  the  author,  at  Harbor  Springs, 
Michigan. 

"Fagots  op  Cedab”  brings  with  it  the 
breath  of  the  northland.  Mr.  Swift’s  work 
is  strong  and  virile,  revealing  the  free  soul 
untrammeled  by  the  restraints  of  conven- 
tion. When  we  read  his  verses  we  seem  to 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  wind  through  the 
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pines  and  the  roaring  of  mighty  cataracts, 
and  we  catch  glimpses  of  wide  wind-swept 
stretches  of  country  over-hung  by  cold  gray 
clouds.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  the 
feverish,  artificial  life  of  our  modern  cities, 
but  is  peculiarly  happy  when  depicting  the 
rugged  life  of  the  lumbermen  of  northern 
Michigan,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
stanzas  from  “The  Song  of  the  Cedar-Maker”: 

“Deep  is  the  wall  of  the  cedar. 

And  tough  is  the  take  of  the  Jack; 

But  a man  with  a girl  must  feed  her. 

And  the  fire  must  bum  in  the  shack. 

Ax,  spud,  saw,  stsdJ 
Trim,  mark,  cut,  peeU 

“We  tackled  the  world  and  shook  her— 

A wench  with  an  eye  for  hate; 

We  winked  at  the  woods — and  look  her, 

For  better  and  bunk  and  plate. 

44  Man  is  a thing  for  labor. 

Or  what’s  the  game  of  the  trees? 

The  saw  is  as  good  as  the  saber — 

And  tallies  are  made  with  these. 

44  Our  fafclh  ain't  the  regular  latin — 

But  we  cut  to  the  cedar's  core! 

Our  manner  ’ll  stand  some  battin' — 

But  we  pay  for  our  beans  and  more! 

“Tough  is  the  take  of  the  cedar. 

And  rough  is  the  lift  of  the  Jade; 

But  a man  with  a wife  must  feed  her. 

And  the  kettle  must  boil  in  the  shack.*' 

Of  an  entirely  different  character,  yet 
no  less  typical,  is  the  following,  entitled  “The 
Dragon  City”: 

“In  thin  unchanging  shaft-light  hour  by  hour 
Pent  in  and  comfortless,  the  city’s  power 
Goes  grinding  on  around  me;  and  the  sky, 

A somber  square  the  empty  winds  go  by. 

Scarce  marks  the  transit  of  the  night  or  day. 

A million  unfixt  spirits  take  their  way 
Beneath  my  keep,  nor  seem  to  reckon  why 
They  tempt  a dragon,  follow  far,  and  die! 

44I  marvel  I could  quit  the  peace  of  fidds 
For  this,  where  all  our  fervent  sowing  yidds 
But  mortal  thorns  to  weave  us  penal  crowns! 

I have  not  learned  the  tenets  of  the  towns: 

I seem  disarmed  where  every  man  contends. 
Denying  virtue  and  rejecting  friends! 

44  Where  I have  wandered,  on  the  northern  hills, 

A Presence  full  of  power  and  promise  fills 
Our  hearts  with  common  joy;  and  there  we  learn 
How  comradeship  and  simple  trust  will  turn 
The  fear  of  beasts  and  enmity  of  men. 

But  what  avails  the  code  I gathered  then  ? — 

The  God  of  farther  places  here  they  scorn. 

And  flout  the  solemn  faiths  that  I have  sworn! 


4 4 Were  men  but  rude,  like  some  unlettered  breed, — 
Then  might  I stand,  as  one  who  knew  the  creed; 
But  here  are  sinuous  ways  and  sultan  smiles. 

Soft  insolence,  dipkaacies  and  wiles. 

These  subtler  crafts  plain  men  can  never  know; 
And  fall  as  falls  the  unresisting  snow! 

“from  this  most  pitiless  of  human  mills 
I wonder  I am  not  among  the  hills. 

Whose  faithful  benediction  followed  me! 

And  I am  pained  of  infidelity 
At  parting  nom  the  pines  and  golden  sands 
Ana  old-time  friends-— the  warm  and  rugged  hands 
Of  long-true  friends!  I wonder  I should  roam 
This  way!  My  heart  is  there — and  there  is  homer 

Here  are  two  stanzas  which  illustrate  Mr. 
Swift's  power  of  painting  in  a few  words  a 
vivid  picture  of  any  incident  he  wishes  to 
describe: 

“The  glow  of  the  moon's  low  rim 

Creeps  up  through  the  trees  to  the  sky; 

And  the  night  is  a deep,  sweet  hymn 
To  the  lone  doe  sauntering  by. 

44  A frail,  lithe  shape  at  the  spring— 

A quids,  strange  flash  in  the  night! 

A leap  and  a keen,  hot  sting! 

And  Death  walks  weird  m the  fight." 

Mr.  Swift’s  poeips  have  much  of  the  strong, 
virile,  thought-suggesting  quality  of  Whit- 
man’s work.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
his  thought  is  couched  in  the  Whitmanesque 
form,  for  he  possesses  in  a high  degree  the 
rhythmic  sense,  but  rather  that  his  poems 
have  in  them  the  rugged,  primitive  strength, 
“the  tang  and  odor  of  the  primal  things,” 
that  marked  the  work  of  the  older  poet. 

Our  author's  name  suggests  the  Slav,  but 
his  work  would  indicate  that  he  had  descended 
from  the  Norsemen,  whose  sturdy,  liberty- 
loving  spirit  seems  to  impregnate  almost 
every  line. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Independent  and 
other  periodicals.  The  book  is  beautifully 
bound  and  printed,  and  would  make  an  ideal 
gift-book. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


Come  and  Find  Me.  By  Elisabeth  Robins. 

Illustrated.  Goth.  Pp.  580.  Price, 

$1.50.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

This  is  a powerful  novel  of  life  in  California 
and  the  far  North,  written  by  a lady  whose 
remarkably  successful  limpersonations  on 
the  stage  of  Henrik  Ibsen’s  master  creations 
have  apparently  influenced  her  in  some 
degree  in  her  writings;  for  here  we  see  much 
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of  that  faithful  reproduction  of  detail  in  life, 
that  veritism  or  realism  in  description,  that 
is  so  marked  in  Ibsen’s  works.  Yet  the  book 
is  in  no  sense  imitative.  It  is  a strong  romance, 
rich  in  imaginative  power  and  strong  in  human 
interest,  abounding  in  flesh  and  blood  char- 
acters who  appeal  to  us  as  real  entities.  We 
follow  them  as  we  follow  the  wanderings  of 
our  friends  when  they  narrate  important 
happenings  that  have  overtaken  them  in 
foreign  lands. 

We  remember  hearing  Lieutenant  Peary 
make  a brief  address  at  a banquet  in  New 
York  a few  years  ago,  during  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
after  the  searchers  for  the  North  Pole  had 
crossed  the  Arctic  Circle,  they  were  “bitten  by 
the  North.”  Henceforth  ever  and  anon  the 
Northland  lured  them  to  her  cold  embrace. 
They  might  return,  but  it  was  only  to  forget 
the  hardships,  trials,  privations  and  deadly 
perils  that  had  confronted  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a profound  longing  to  return  to  the 
frozen  world  of  wonder  and  mystery.  And 
we  remember  several  years  ago  hearing  Sir 
Oilbert  Parker  speak  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  fascination  of  British  America, 
the  spiritual  uplift  and  the  magic  influence 
which  that  wonderful  land  exerted  over  his 
imagination, — an  influence  entirely  unlike 
that  he  experienced  in  the  tropics  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  same  spell  seems  to  be  upon  the  author 
of  this  work.  She  herself  has  visited  the 
Klondike,  suffering  many  privations  and 
hardships  in  the  frozen  North;  but  its  spell 
and  power  is  upon  her  and  it  lends  interest 
and  fascination  to  this  remarkable  romance, 
which  opens  in  Southern  California  and 
deals  with  largely  the  lives  of  two  girls  and 
their  lovers;  with  a daring  explorer  who  is  so 
greatly  under  the  spell  of  the  scientific  spirit 
that  he  fares  forth  in  search  of  the  Pole;  with 
the  father  of  the  heroine  who  years  before 
had  discovered  gold  in  northern  Alaska  and 
who  has  for  years  striven  to  interest  people  in 
his  discovery,  only  to  be  met  with  incredulity 
on  every  hand;  with  the  lover  of  the  heroine, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  girl,  turns  aside  from 
his  home-coming,  after  finding  gold  in  the 
Klondike,  to  go  in  search  of  the  father;  and 
with  the  heroism  and  adventures  of  the  heroine 
also  in  the  far  North. 

The  story  is  entirely  out  of  the  ordinary. 
The  author  is  a woman  of  undoubted  genius. 
She  possesses  the  seeing  eye  and  feeling 


heart  of  the  poet  soul.  Come  and  Find  Me 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  absorbingly 
interesting  love  romances  of  recent  years. 

The  Mongol*:  A History . By  Jeremiah 

Curtin.  With  a portrait  of  the  author,  and 

a foreword  by  President  Roosevelt.  Cloth* 

Pp.  426.  Price,  $8.00  net.  Boston:  Little, 

Brown  & Company. 

This  work  deals  with  one  of  the  most  thril- 
ling terrible  and  important  passages  in  history, 
a passage  about  which  there  is  surprising  ignor- 
ance among  Americans  otherwise  well  posted  on 
historical  epochs.  In  a Foreword  President 
Roosevelt,  who  was  a great  admirer  of  Mr. 
Curtin,  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  rise  of  the 
Mongol  power.  This  forms  an  admirable 
introduction  to  the  carefully-written  story  of 
the  origin,  rise  and  whirlwind  sweep  of  the 
Mongol,  by  which  he  conquered  most  of 
Asia  and  extended  his.  victorious  arms  well 
into  Europe. 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
Mongol  in  Asia.  A work  to  appear  later  will 
deal  with  European  conquests  and  their 
result.  Mr.  Curtin  was  probably  the  best 
equipped  modem  writer  to  authoritatively 
and  interestingly  treat  this  important  passage 
of  history.  That  the  work  has  been  well 
done,  all  readers  will  admit,  for  in  spite  of 
the  multiplicity  of  strange  names,  many  of 
them  difficult  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
bewildering  number  of  personalities  who 
play  a part  in  this  most  bloody  period  known 
to  history,  the  work  from  the  opening  page 
grips  the  reader’s  interest  and  holds  it  to 
the  dose  of  the  volume,  if  his  desire  to  know 
important  facts  is  great  enough  to  overbalance 
the  sense  of  horror  and  depression  which  this 
story  of  wholesale  butchery  and  the  despoila- 
tion  of  nations  creates  in  the  normal  mind. 

The  Mongol  power  arose  on  the  plains 
south  of  Lake  Baikal,  “where  six  rivers  rise 
in  a very  remarkable  mountain  land.  . . . 
There  they  (the  Mongob)  moved  about 
with  their  large  and  small  cattle,  fought, 
robbed  and  hunted,  ate  and  drank  and  slew 
one  another  during  ages  without  reckoning. 
In  that  region  of  forest  and  grass  land,  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  of  great  and  small 
rivers,  the  air  is  wholesome  though  piercingly 
cold  during  winter,  and  exceedingly  hot  in  the 
summer  months.  There  was  subsistence 
enough  for  a primitive  life  in  that  country, 
but  men  had  to  fight  for  it  savagely.  Flocks 
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and  herds  when  grown  numerous  need  im- 
mense spaces  to  feed  in,  and  those  spaces  of 
land  caused  unending  struggle  and  bloodshed. 
The  flocks  and  herds  were  also  objects  of 
struggle,  not  flocks  and  herds  only,  blit  women. 
The  desirable  woman  was  snatched  away, 
kidnapped:  the  good  herd  of  cattle  was 
stolen,  and  afterward  fought  for;  the  grass- 
covered  mountain  or  valley,  or  the  forest 
with  grass  or  good  branches,  or  shrubbery 
for  browsing  was  seized  and  then  kept  by  the 
men  who  were  able  tohold  it.” 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  people 
who  were  destined  to  become  the  masters  of 


Asia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

In  describing  the 
advent  of  Temudjin, 
later  known  as  Genghis 
Khan,  the  most  com- 
plete embodiment  of 
aggressive  egoism 
known  to  history,  our 
author  observes : 

“This  stealing  of 
cattle,  this  grabbing  of 
pasture  and  forest,  this 
fighting,  this  killing, 
this  capture  of  women 
continued  for  ages  with 
no  • apparent  results 
except  those  which 
were  personal,  local 
and  transient,  still 
Temudjin  the  great 
Mongol  appeared  in 
that  harsh  mountain 
country.  This  man 
summed  up  in  himself, 
and  intensified  to  the 
utmost  the  ideas, 
strength,  temper  and 
spirit  of  his  race  as 
presented  in  action  and 
life  up  to  his  day.  He 
placed  the  Mongols  on 
the  stage  of  the  world 
with  a skill  and  a 
power  that  were  simply 
colossal  and  all-con- 
quering. The  results 
which  he  won  were 
immediate  and  ter- 
rifying. No  man  bom 
of  woman  has  had 
thus  far  in  history  a 
success  so  peculiar,  so  thorough  and  perfect, 
so  completely  acknowledged  by  mankind  as 
the  success  won  by  Temudjin.” 

Temudjin  first  overcame  all  opposition  to 
himself  in  his  own  tribe.  Becoming  supreme 
in  this  group,  he  then  commenced  the  mas- 
tery of  all  the  Mongols.  He  ruthlessly  slew 
all  who  opposed  him,  unless  he  found  them 
willing  to  bow'  to  his  supreme  authority. 
When  his  mastery  of  his  own  people  was 
complete  and  his  hold  over  the  rude  imagina- 
tion of  as  daring  and  desperate  a horde  of 
men  as  ever  lived  was  as  complete  as  was 
Napoleon’s  over  his  seasoned'  soldiers,  the 
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campaign  of  conquest  was  opened, — a cam- 
paign destined  to  be  carried  forward  with 
ceaseless  activity  by  Temudjin,  his  lieutenants 
and  their  successors  until  northeast  Asia, 
China,  northern  Hindustan,  Persia,  the 
Turkish  Empire  and  Russia  fell  under  the 
invincible  onrush.  It  was  a time  of  profound 
spiritual  inertia,  of  gripping  materialism  or 
aggressive  animalism  throughout  the  whole 
of  Asia;  a general  condition  at  once  favorable 
to  the  creation  of  just  such  a storm  or  whirl- 
wind of  brutal  materialistic  aggression  as 
that  with  which  this  history  deals,  and  equally 
favorable  to  its  triumph;  for  from  China 
to  Arabia  and  the  Bosphorus  there  was  a 
singular  absence  of  the  moral  idealism  or 
spiritual  enthusiasm  that  makes  men  and 
nations  invincible  when  attacked  by  superior 
forces  dominated  by  mere  egoism. 

Tli  is  work  contains  nineteen  chapters. 
It  opens  with  the  earliest  known  legends 
relating  to  the  advent  of  Temudjin,  and 
traces  the  rise  and  aggressive  advance  of 
the  Mongol  under  this  great  leader  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  it 
ends  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Mongol  power 
in  China  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  important 
historical  works  of  recent  years. 

The  American  Constitution.  By  Frederic 

Jesup  Stimson.  Cloth.  Pp.  259.  Price, 

$1.25  net.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 

Sons. 

This  volume  consists  of  eight  chapters 
that  were  delivered  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  at  Boston  in  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute lectures.  The  author  is  Professor  of 
Comparative  Legislation  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  subjects  discussed  are  of  deep 
interest  to  all  thinking  Americans.  Though 
we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  positions  taken 
by  the  author,  we  regard  the  volume  as  an 
extremely  important  contribution  to  our 
political  literature,  and  much  which  it  con- 
tains is  of  the  highest  interest  and  value. 

The  chapters  on  “The  Meaning  of  the 
Constitution,"  “Constitutional  Rights  Pecul- 
iar to  English  and  American  Freemen," 
“English  Liberty  and  the  Freedom  of  Labor," 
“Development  of  These  Rights;  Their 
Infringement  by  Kings  and  Their  Reestab- 
lishment by  the  People,"  and  “The  Expres- 
sion in  Our  Federal  Constitution,"  are  chap- 


FREDERIC  T.  STIMSON, 
Author  of  “The  American  Constitution.” 


ters  that  every  American  should  carefully 
read  at  the  present  time. 

Tiie  concluding  three  chapters  deal  with 
“Division  of  Powers  Between  Legislative, 
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Executive  and  Judicial;  and  Between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States,” 
“Changes  in  the  Constitution  Now  Pro- 
posed,” and  “Interstate  Commerce,  the  Con- 
trol of  Trusts,  and  the  Regulation  of  Corpo- 
rations.” 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  does  not 
deal  in  a vital  way  with  the  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment by  corporate  power  through  party 
machines  and  political  bosses.  To  serious 
students  of  our  present  political  conditions 
this  ominous  and  subversive  peril  over- 
shadows all  other  menaces  to  free  government, 
and  in  a general  discussion  of  Constitutional 
rights  as  they  relate  to  our  republican  insti- 
tutions, there  certainly  should  have  been 
some  space  given  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject. 

Happily,  the  people  as  a whole  are  rapidly 
awakening  to  the  facts  that  professors  in 
conservative  universities  seem  to  be  ignorant 
of  and  which  the  politicians  no  less  than  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  are  extremely 
anxious  to  have  the  people  ignore,  until  they 
have  firmly  established  a new  and  subversive 
order, — an  order  that  would  as  effectively 
destroy  genuine  republican  government  as 
the  di  Medici  family  destroyed  the  Republic 
of  Florence  without  interfering  with  any  of 
the  forms  of  free  government. 

The  chapters  on  English  liberty  are  very 
rich  in  suggestive  facts  for  us,  and  some  of 
the  author’s  observations  are  thought-arrest- 
ing and  should  awaken  readers  to  the  peril 
of  the  present,  as  he  indicates  most  clearly 
how  we  are  becoming  recreant  to  the  liberties 
gained  only  after  long  and  bitter  struggles  in 
the  history  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Thus,  for  example.  Professor  Stimson  says  of 
trial  by  juiy: 

“Of  trial  by  jury  I need  say  no  word.  It 
comes  under  the  right  to  law,  but  is  separately 
and  expressly  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta. 
Congress  is  at  present  withholding  it  from  ten 
millions  of  our  people  in  the  East. — The 
right  to  serve  on  juries  is  of  equal  importance. 
The  negroes  allege  that  they  are  being  denied 
it  in  the  South. — The  right  to  habeas  corpus 
comes  under  the  right  to  liberty;  that  also 
is  being  withheld  in  the  Philippine  Islands. — 
Since  Magna  Charta,  no  man  can  be  tried 
for  crime  unless  a grand  jury  of  twenty-three 
men  find  probable  cause.  This  is  done  away 
with  in  all  our  insular  possessions. — Under 
Charles  I our  ancestors  established  that  treason 
should  consist  only  of  levying  war  against 


the  state  or  adhering  to  its  enemies  and  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,  and  be  evidenced  by 
some  overt  act  to  which  there  are  two  wit- 
nesses. It  was  under  this  right  that  even 
Aaron  Burr  was  acquitted  by  his  political 
enemy,  John  Marshall.  Yet  it  has  recently 
been  asserted  that  the  mailing  of  political 
arguments  to  American  citizens  might  be 
an  overt  act;  and  freedom  of  the  press  is 
forbidden  in  the  Philippines.” 

In  the  closing  chapter  the  author  thus  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  things  he  has  striven  to 
impress  during  his  discussions: 

“I  shall  be  satisfied  if  I have  left  some  half 
a dozen  concepts  clear  in  your  mind.  First, 
local  self-government  and  the  common  law, 
both  forever  essential  to  a free  English  people. 
Second,  the  separation  of  the  powers,  that 
the  Executive  shall  not  control  legislation, 
or  government  officers  assume  judicial  powers. 
Third,  the  great  principle  that  has  kept 
our  Nation  alive  so  far,  that  the  Centralized 
Government  of  our  mighty  empire  is  confined 
to  political  powers  alone.  National  defence, 
our  relation  to  other  nations,  and,  possibly, 
national  improvements — such  as  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  River;  while  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  the  people — men’s  lives  and  lib- 
erties, their  acquirement  of  property,  and 
their  relation  to  their  neighbors — is  left  to 
each  man’s  own  State  to  control,  each  State 
wisely  differing  in  its  laws  where  differences 
of  climate,  race  conditions  or  industry  so 
demand;  and  that  any  attempt  forcibly  to 
make  them  all  conform  to  a procruste&n  rule 
is  the  height  of  unwisdom  mid  folly.  And, 
finally,  that  our  Constitution  demands  every- 
where a republican  form  of  government — 
everywhere  that  our  flag  shall  go.  As  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  puts  it,  slavery  shall 
not  exist — not  only  in  any  State — but  in  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.” 


Ernest  Howard  Crosby:  A Valuation  and  a 
Tribute . By  Leonard  D.  Abbott.  Cloth. 
Pp.  40.  Price,  50  cents.  Westwood, 
Massachusetts:  The  Ariel  Press. 

This  little  brochure  should  be  possessed  by 
every  reformer,  and  indeed,  by  every  American 
who  loves  that  which  is  pure,  sane,  broad, 
and  morally  great  in  life,  for  it  is  a sketch  or  a 
valuation  that  deals  in  a just  and  sympathetic 
manner  with  the  life  of  as  noble  a man  as 
has  lived  and  labored  in  our  time.  Ernest 
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Crosby  from  boyhood  was  fine,  dean-hearted, 
gentle,  just  and  brave  in  the  highest  kind  of 
bravery — moral  courage.  He  was  ever  a 
truth-seeker.  After  receiving  a fine  education 
he  entered  politics  and  was  sent  to  the  New 
York  Legislature.  Here  he  sickened  of  the 
life  he  beheld  and  which  he  was  so  little  able 
to  reform.  President  Harrison  offered  to 
nominate  him  as  judge  of  the  International 
Courts  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  It  was  a 
five-thousand-dollar-a-year  position  and  gave 
the  appointee  ample  time  for  reading  and 
research.  Mr.  Crosby  accepted  the  trust 
and  the  sdection  was  ratified  by  the  European 
powers  concerned.  While  in  Eg^pt  he  kept 
up  his  quest  for  the  truth,  and  here  it  was 
that  he  experienced  that  new  birth  that 
changed  his  whole  life.  Mr.  Abbott  admir- 
ably portrays  this  wonderful  experience 
which  wrought  a change  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  followed  the  vision  of  St.  Paul 
on  the  way  to  Damascus,  when,  as  Hugo 
says,  he  “fell  into  the  light,  and  rose,  a just 
man.” 

“Some  glimpses  of  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual development  through  which  he  passed 
on  his  way  from  stolid  conservatism  to 
extreme  radicalism  may  be  had  from  his  own 
writings.  He*  has  testified  that  in  mid-life 
he  experienced  a kind  of  ‘re-birth,’  and  that 
it  took  place  suddenly,  as  the  result  of  much 
inner  travail  and  conflict.  During  the  period 
when  this  great  change  fell  upon  him  he  was 
a judge  of  the  International  Court  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  His  position  as  a man  of 
distinction  and  authority  among  a primitive 
native  population  was  hardly  such  as  to 
conduce  to  radicalism  of  any  kind.  But 
behind  his  judge’s  robes  was  a pure  heart 
and  an  honest  soul.  The  time  came,  as  it 
was  bound  to  come,  when  he  lost  interest 
in  ‘judging*  men.  He  longed  to  love  them 
instead. 

“It  was  a little  book  of  Tolstoi’s  onVLife 
that  kindled  in  his  heart  a flame  that  ho  later 
influence  was  ever  able  to  quench.  One 
Sunday  he  read  the  book  to  its  conclusion 
with  a sense  of  overpowering  uplift.  And 
then  he  tried  to  realize  its  implications.  As 
he  tells  us: 

“‘The  book  said.  ‘Love  others;  love  them  calmly, 
strongly,  profoundly, 

And  you  will  find  your  immortal  soul.’” 

I leaned  back  in  my  armchair,  letting  my  hand 
fall  with  the  volume  in  my  lap, 

And  with  dosed  eyes  and  half  a smile  on  my  face 
I made  the  experiment  and  tried  to  love. 


For  the  first  time,  I really  let  my  life  go  forth  in 
love,  and  lo,  the  mighty  current  welling  up, 
beneath  and  around  me,  lifted  me,  as  it  were, 
bodily,  out  of  time  and  space. 

I felt  the  eternal  poise  of  my  indestructible  soul 
in  the  regions  of  life  everlasting. 

Immortality  was  mine.  The  question  which 
had  so  long  baffled  the  creeds  and  the  phil- 
osophers was  answered.  ” 

“ In  this  mood  Crosby  gave  up  his  position  in 
Alexandria  and  visited  Tolstoi  in  Russia. 
There  must  have  been  something  intensely 
beautiful  in  the  ardor  and  sincerity  of  this 
splendidly-endowed  personality  who  came 
to  Yasnaya  Poliana  to  lay  all  at  the  master’s 
feet,  and  to  dedicate  his  life  to  ideals  that  had 
burst  upon  him  with  the  full  force  of  a revela- 
tion. Tolstoi  was  not  dead  to  the  romance 
of  the  incident.  His  heart  went  out  to  the 
young  American,  and  a friendship  began 
that  lasted  through  Crosby’s  life — and  beyond. 

“Crosby,  on  his  side,  returned  to  America 
with  new  visions  thronging  upon  him.  They 
were  no  longer  visions  of  worldly  eminence 
or  material  power.  On  ambitious  of  that 
kind  he  had  turned  his  back  forever.  He 
was  concerned  with  entirely  new  values.” 

From  henceforth  his  was  a life  of  service, 
a life  of  expressed  love. 


Copyright,  1904,  by  J.  E.  Purdy. 
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“He  would  have  summed  it,  I am  sure,” 
says  Mr.  Abbott,  “as  a philosophy  of  Love. 
‘I  want  my  life  to  be  one  long  love-story,’  he 
said.  Again  and  again  he  affirmed  his  con- 
viction that  the  only  attitude  toward  life  that 
can  bring  enduring  satisfaction  is  an  attitude 
of  love.  It  is  a gospel  as  old  and  beautiful 
as  that  of  the  white  Christ,  but  the  mere 
generalization  of  love  can  hardly  satisfy  us. 
If  Crosby  had  done  nothing  more  than  utter 
generalizations,  he  could  not  hold  us.  Any 
one  can  love,  or  can  say  that  he  loves — in 
the  abstract.  What  interests  us  are  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  love.” 

Mr.  Abbott  has  rendered  a service  to  the 
cause  of  human  progress  by  writing  this  beau- 
tiful and  worthy  tribute. 

Dan  Beard's  Animal  Book.  By  Dan  Beard. 
Illustrated  with  116  half-tone  pictures, 
most  of  which  are  full-page  illustrations, 
and  four  colored  plates  from  water-color 
drawings  by  Mr.  Bteard.  Cloth.  Pp.  538. 
Price,  $1.60  net.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  & Company. 

Dan  Beard  as  an  artist,  cartoonist  and 
author  of  Moonblight , is  too  well  known  to 
bur  readers  to  need  introduction.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  popular 
authors  of  nature  and  out-door  sport  books 
for  the  young.  His  editorial  work  and  his 
writings  relating  to  field,  forest  and  stream 
and  the  life  found  therein,  have  justly  won 
for  him  a large  clientele  of  healthy-minded, 
normal  American  boys  and  youths,  on  account 
of  his  Field  and  Forest  Handbook , The 
American  Boijs  Handy  Book  and  other  sim- 
ilar volumes. 

In  his  new  work  Mr.  Beard  has  given  the 
American  youths  a vast  amount  of  valuable 
information  relating  to  birds,  beasts,  reptiles 
and  insects  that  makes  it,  considered  from 
the  naturalist’s  point-of-view,  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  recent  years.  But  its  special 
merit  is  fourfold.  Its  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  are  literally  crowded  with  facts  of  nat- 
ural history  that  have  come  for  the  most 
part  under  the  author’s  personal  observation. 
The  facts  are  all  sugar-coated,  and  the  volume 
abounds  in  just  such  stories  as  healthy, 
normal  boys  and  girls  must  enjoy.  It  is 
magnificently  illustrated  by  a great  number 
of  full-page  pictures,  including  four  beautiful 
colored  plates  made  from  water-color  paint- 
ings by  Mr.  Beard.  Many  of  the  full-page 
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half-tones  are  from  careful  drawings  by  the 
author;  others  are  admirable  half-tones  from 
photographs.  While  a fourth  excellence  is 
found  in  the  moral  tone  of  the  work.  We 
have  often  hesitated  to  recommend  otherwise 
excellent  works,  because  of  the  lust  for  killing 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
the  writers’  imagination.  With  Mr.  Beard 
precisely  the  reverse  is  evinced.  In  his 
writings  the  moral  tone  is  fine.  A spirit  of 
kindness  and  gentleness  pervades  the  book 
and  cannot  fail  to  exert  a helpful  influence  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  read  it. 

We  know  Mr.  Beard  too  well  to  imagine 
he  would  be  guilty  of  nature-faking;  but 
we  warn  him  that  he  had  best  keep  his  book 
from  certain  quarters.  Imagine,  for  instance, 
w’hat  would  follow  if  a certain  strenuous 
gentleman  opened  the  volume  at  page  111 
and  read  the  following: 

“Goats  are  not  the  only  animals  addicted 
to  eating  manufactured  fabrics. 

“Once,  while  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  a dining  car,  I saw’  a young  cow*  in  a back 
yard  calmly  chewing  and  swallowing  a 
freshly-laundered  shirt.  She  ate  the  whole 
of  one  shirt,  and  the  sleeve  of  a second  dis- 
appeared as  my  train  pulled  out. 

“Where  the  Licking  River  empties  into  the 
Ohio,  between  Covington  and  Xew’port, 
Kentucky,  on  the  Covington  side,  there  is 
a retaining  wall  of  stone  built  to  keep  the 
high  bank  from  being  washed  away  during 
the  floods.  The  top  of  this  wall  was  formerly 
a favorite  lounging  place  for  the  Covington 
youngsters  and  the  shale  bar  below  was  a 
favorite  spot  from  w’hich  to  swim  during  low 
water. 

“One  dav  while  sitting  on  top  of  the  wall 
watching  some  boys  in  swimming  I saw  a 
young  cow  walk  up  to  the  boys’  heap  of 
clothes  belowr  me,  and  calmly  eat  their  damp 
little  shirts;  as  the  tail  of  the  last  shirt  dis- 
appeared I left,  because  the  boys  were  bigger 
than  I was  and  I well  knew  that  I would  be 
held  responsible  for  those  shirts  and  that  the 
cow*  story  would  not  be  believed.  This 
showed  caution  and  boy  sense  on  my  part, 
but  shirt -eating  does  not  appear  to  be  an 
intellectual  pursuit  even  for  a cow.” 

Tli is  work  abounds  in  personal  experiences, 
anecdotes  and  happenings  that  remind  one 
of  a camp-fire  around  which  a number  of 
old  trappers,  hunters  and  woodsmen  have 
gathered  after  a day’s  tramp,  and  where 
they  are  beguiling  the  early  evening  hours 
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telling  stories  of  what 
they  have  witnessed  in 
the  wonder-world  of  wood 
and  field. 

The  author  knows  and 
understands  boys  as  well 
as  he  knows  and  under- 
stands the  fields  and  for- 
ests and  their  multitudi- 
nous inhabitants,  and  this 
double  knowledge  has  en- 
abled him  to  write  a book 
that  any  boy  will  enjoy 
and  while  enjoying  it  his 
mind  will  be  absorbing  a 
vast  amount  of  useful 
information.  Moreover, 
it  will  tend  to  teach  him 
to  observe  and  think  upon 
the  life  around  him.  It 
is  a book  that  should  be 
in  every  home  where  there 
are  children. 

The  Iron  Heel.  By  Jack 
London.  Cloth.  Pp. 
S54.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A romance  from  the 
pen  of  Jack  London  is 
bound  to  attract  con- 
siderable attention.  He 
is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  virile  and  sin- 


cere  of  our  present  novel-  Photo  by  Poch  Broi)  New  York 
ists.  He  is  a man  of  strong 

. . . . 6 DAN.  HEARD, 

imagination,  possessing 

a simple,  clear  and  direct  style  at  once  pleasing  years  from  the  present  time  America  was 
and  convincing.  More  than  this,  he  is  under  under  the  crushing  despotism  of  an  oligarchy 
the  compulsion  of  an  awakened  conscience.  of  wealth  known  as  the  Iron  Heel, — an 
His  latest  novel,  The  Iron  Ileel , considered  oligarchy  which  evolved  from  the  plutocracy 
from  a literary  and  imaginative  point-of-view,  now  rampant  in  our  midst  and  whose  rapid 
is  one  of  his  greatest  works  of  fiction;  vet,  as  and  steady  advance  has  been  so  marked 
we  shall  presently  point  out,  it  is  to  us  the  during  the  past  eighteen  years.  These  three 
most  disappointing  work  that  has  come  from  hundred  years,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
his  pen.  The  romance  professes  to  be  an  were  a time  of  merciless  despotism  in  which 
historical  fragment  discovered  seven  hundred  the  condition  of  the  toiling  millions  was  pit- 
years  from  the  present  time  and  four  hundred  iable  beyond  description.  Time  and  again 
years  after  the  establishment  of  popular  gov-  they  revolted,  but  every  time  they  were  merci- 
emment  under  free  and  just  conditions  in  lessly  crushed,  until  causes  that  favored  the 
the  LTnited  States.  The  preface  purports  revolution  enabled  them,  three  hundred 
to  have  been  written  by  a scholar  who  lived  years  from  the  present,  to  break  the  power 
at  the  time  the  manuscript  was  discovered,  of  the  despotism  and  secure  for  the  people 
And  from  it  we  are  told  that  for  three  hundred  true  liberty. 
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The  story  is  supposed  to  deal  with  a revo- 
lutionary epoch  commencing  within  four  years 
of  the  present  and  extending  over  a number 
of  years.  It  vividly  describes  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  plutocracy  which  has  marked 
recent  years,  and  the  passing  of  a number  of 
bills  which  may  easily  be  used  in  the  future 
% for  the  crushing  of  the  people  if  the  plu- 
tocracy continues  its  corruption  and  control 
of  government  and  is  enabled  to  further 
ramify  itself  in  the  press  and  other  public 
ppinion-forming  agencies  of  the  land.  It 
ihows  how  ruling  after  ruling  by  the  courts 
took  away  the  rights  of  the  people  and  tended 
to  curb  and  crush  organized  labor,  and  how 
from  to-day  on  the  plutocracy  steadily  became 
more  and  more  powerful,  arrogant  and  des- 
potic. 

Then  came  the  revolt  of  1912  and  its  merci- 
less crushing  of  the  people;  a threat  of  war 
with  Germany,  frustrated  by  the  strike  of  the 
Socialist  workers  in  both  Germany  and 
America,  after  which  the  plutocracy  wins 
over  certain  labor  leaders  and  organizations 


JACK  LONDON, 
Author  of  “The  Iron  Heel.” 


while  it  begins  a steady  and  systematic  crush- 
ing of  the  toilers  in  other  departments  of 
labor,  its  purpose  being  steadily  to  crush 
the  toilers  into  absolute  servitude,  but  the 
crushing  was  carried  forward  in  a shrewd 
and  diplomatic  manner,  so  as  to  reduce  only 
a section  at  a time.  In  this  way  the  plu- 
tocracy itself  was  never  seriously  imperilled. 

But  the  toilers  were  not  altogether  blind  to 
the  systematic  program  for  their  crushing, 
and  another  terrible  revolt  followed, — a 
revolt  that  is  very  vividly  described.  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  terrible  story 
of  these  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  people 
to  thwart  or  check  the  advancing  despotism 
of  the  Iron  Heel.  Sufficient  to  say  that  it  is"a 
powerful  book,  abounding  in  profoundly 
thoughtful  suggestions  that  should  appeal 
to  ail  patriots  who  love  free  government. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  deeply 
suggestive  observations  in  which  Mr.  London 
points  out  one  of  the  most  amazing  phe- 
nomena of  present-day  society — the  uncon- 
scious self-deception  of  the  masters  of  the 
bread  who  defy  the  ethics  of  the  Nazarene 
while  posing  as  moral  men  and  Christian 
citizens.  It  is  this  self-deception  and  the  fact 
that  society  takes  the  estimate  of  these  great 
moral  criminals  as  to  their  godliness  at  par, 
that  largely  accounts  for  their  toleration  of 
hideously  unjust  conditions  to-day. 

“They,  as  a class,  believed  that  they  alone 
maintained  civilization.  It  was  their  belief 
that  if  ever  they  weakened,  the  great  beasts 
would  engulf  them  and  everything  of  beauty 
and  wonder  and  joy  and  good  in  its  cavernous 
and  slime-dripping  maw.  Without  them, 
anarchy  would  reign  supreme  and  humanity 
would  drop  backward  into  the  primitive 
night  out  of  which  it  had  so  painfully  emerged. 
The  horrid  picture  of  anarchy  was  held  always 
before  their  child’s  eyes  until  they,  in  turn, 
obsessed  by  this  cultivated  fear,  held  the 
picture  of  anarchy  before  the  eyes  of  the  chil- 
dren that  followed  them.  This  was  the 
beast  to  be  stamped  upon,  and  the  highest 
duty  of  the  aristocrat  was  to  stamp  upon  it. 
In  short,  they  alone,  by  their  unremitting  toil 
and  sacifice,  stood  between  weak  humanity 
and  the  all-devouring  beast;  and  they  believed 
it,  firmly  believed  it. 

“I  cannot  lay  too  great  stress  upon  this 
high  ethical  righteousness  of  the  whole  oli- 
garch class.  This  has  been  the  strength  of 
the  Iron  Heel,  and  too  many  of  the  comrades 
have  been  slow  or  loath  to  realize  it.  Many 
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of  them  have  ascribed  the  strength  of  the  Iron 
Heel  to  its  system  of  reward  and  punishment. 
This  is  a mistake.  Heaven  and  hell  may  be 
the  prime  factors  of  zeal  in  the  religion  of  a 
fanatic;  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
religious,  heaven  and  hell  are  incidental  to 
right  and  wrong.  Love  of  the  right,  desire 
for  the  right,  unhappiness  with  anything 
less  than  the  right — in  short,  right  conduct  is 
the  prime  factor  of  religion.  And  so  with  the 
Oligarchy.  Prisons,  banishment  and  degra- 
dation, honors  and  palaces  and  wonder-cities, 
are  all  incidental.  The  great  driving  force 
of  the  oligarchs  is  the  belief  that  they  are 
doing  right.  Never  mind  the  exceptions, 
and  never  mind  the  oppression  and  injustice 
in  which  the  Iron  Heel  was  conceived.  All 
is  granted.  The  point  is  that  the  strength 
of  the  Oligarchy  to-day  lies  in  its  satisfied 
conception  of  its  own  righteousness. 

44  For  that  matter,  the  strength  of  the  Revo- 
lution, during  these  frightful  twenty  years, 
has  resided  in  nothing  else  than  the  sense  of 
righteousness.  In  no  other  way  can  be 
explained  our  sacrifices  and  martyrdoms.” 

Here  also  are  facts  marshalled  that  should 
fall  on  the  awakened  conscience  of  American 
citizens  as  the  sound  of  an  alarm  bell  at  mid- 
night. And  yet  in  spite  of  these  excellences 
this  work  is  very  disappointing  to  us,  for  we 
believe  it  is  the  kind  of  prophecy  that  will 
tend  to  defeat  the  objects  which  the  author 
undoubtedly  desired  to  further.  Moreover, 
it  is,  in  our  judgment,  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  kind  of  literature  that  is  needed  to-day. 
We  need  literature  that  will  strengthen, 
encourage,  in  spirit  and  hearten  all  reformers, 
no  less  than  the  people  who  are  under  the 
wheel, — literature  that  shall  instill  courage 
and  moral  enthusiasm  and  lead  all  friends 
of  justice  to  unite  fearlessly  and  resolutely  in  a. 
step-by-step  plan  of  progress  that  by  peace- 
able means  will  lead  to  the  triumph  of  justice. 

We  know  the  answer  is  that  the  ballot- 
box  is  being  stuffed,  and  that  frauds  are 
becoming  alarmingly  frequent  at  elections; 
also  that  reactionaiy  influences  in  the  judiciaiy 
are  nullifying  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
children  and  women,  and  are  by  decision 
after  decision  taking  the  power  from  labor 
to  protect  itself  from  the  great  masters  of 
the  bread  and  of  the  government,  who,  in 
spite  of  law  defiance,  sneer  at  all  efforts  to 
make  them  amenable  to  the  provisions  of 
justice.  We  know  that  there  is  truth — much 
truth — in  these  charges;  but  the  tampering 
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with  the  ballot-box  has  not  yet  become  gen- 
eral, and  if  labor  will  unite  at  a single  election 
it  can  easily  win  back  all  and  more  than  it  has 
lost. 

If  the  government  is ' reactionary  and^if 
judges  usurp  unconstitutional  power  in  behalf 
of  entrenched  wealth,  it  is  because  they  know 
that  labor  will  not  unite  at  the  ballot-box, 
while  capital  always  is  a unit  in  the  furthering 
of  its  selfish  interests  and  the  interests  of  its 
servile  servants.  The  toilers  have  far  more 
to  hope  for  from  union  at  the  ballot-box  than 
from  any  appeal  to  force.  Union  and  a 
persistent  educational  agitation  which  shall 
appeal  to  the  conscience  and  sense  of  justice 
in  the  people, — these  are  the  supreme  requi- 
sites of  the  hour. 

Again,  we  believe  Mr.  London  has  misread 
the  history  of  civilization  since  the  dawn  of 
Modem  Times.  Before  every  forward  step, 
oppression  has  gone  forward,  becoming 
bolder,  more  aggressive,  insolent,  confident 
and  determined  at  every  step,  while  it  seemed 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year  that 
the  cause  of  the  people  became  more  and  more 
hopeless,  until  suddenly  the  great  clock 
struck;  suddenly  the  people  aroused,  united 
and  moved  forward.  So  it  was  with  the 
Stuarts;  so  it  was  with  King  George  and 
the  Colonies;  so  it  was  with  the  old  rSgime 
in  France;  and,  finally,  so  it  was  with  the 
slave  power  before  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

The  people  are  always  very  slow  to  act. 
They  will  bear  much,  but  every  unjust  and 
oppressive  act  is  laid  up  against  the  day  of 
reckoning.  Now  the  people  are  awakening. 
All  the  powers  of  the  plutocracy  cannot  put 
them  to  sleep  again.  But  they  should  be 
enthused  and  not  discouraged.  They  should 
be  shown  that  through  uniting  in  a battle 
for  Direct-Legislation  and  the  right  of  recall, 
and  by  uniting  only  on  men  pledged  to  carry 
forward  the  first  demands  of  labor,  they  can 
by  the  step-by-step  method  regain  all  that 
they  have  lost  and  get  the  government  back 
into  the  hands  of  the  people;  and  then  by 
peaceable  means  secure  conditions  favorable 
to  equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights 
and  conditions  under  which  every  child  will 
be  protected  in  his  rights  and  every  woman; 
while  the  aged  will  be  cared  for  as  venerable 
service  should  be  cared  for  in  an  enlightened 
land. 

All  talk  of  forcible  revolution  is  not  only 
foolish,  but  it  is  bound  to  injure  the  people's 
cause;  and  to  picture  the  plutocracy  as 
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invincible,  and  the  desperate  attempts  of 
the  people  as  successive  and  tragic  failures, 
is  little  calculated  to  in  any  degree  help  on 
the  cause  of  social  justice. 

The  plutocracy  is  not  invincible.  The 
people  can  and  will  win  and  we  believe  they 
will  win  by  peaceable  measures.  We  know 
they  will  if  they  have  the  wisdom  to  unite 
and  fight  for  that  which  is  to-day  obtainable 
and  which  will  quickly  get  the  government 
into  their  owm  hands  so  that  they  can  peace- 
fully secure  their  rights  and  that  measure  of 
justice  which  is  rightfully  due  them. 

We  can  well  understand  Mr.  London’s 
mood.  He  has  been  a victim  of  shameful 
injustice  himself  and  he  has  lived  wnth  and 
studied  the  people  of  the  abyss.  He  has 
seen  and  felt  the  tragedies  of  the  poor  to-day 
throughout  Christian  lands;  and  these  things 
have,  we  think,  made  him  unduly  hopeless 
and  have  unfortunately  so  colored  his  thought 
as  to  make  his  book  a detriment  rather  than 
a help  to  the  cause  of  social  justice  in  our  day. 

The  Lady  of  the  Mount.  By  Frederic  S. 

Isham.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  390. 

Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Company. 
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Author  of  “The  Lady  of  The  Mount.” 
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This  is  one  of  the  best  novels  of  its  class 
that  has  appeared  during  the  present  year. 
It  is  a piece  of  light  romantic  fiction  written 
in  excellent  English  in  a smooth,  flowing 
style,  and  will  please  readers  who  are  merely 
in  search  of  a wrell-written  romantic  novel, 
a diverter  of  thought  that  wdll  tend  to  rest  the 
mind  wrhen  wearied  through  exacting  labors. 

The  story  is  cast  during  the  stormy  days 
that  immediately  preceded  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  warring  spirits  of  the  old  and 
new  order  pervade  the  book,  wrhich  is  highly 
exciting  and  melodramatic  in  character, 
abounding  in  dramatic  incidents  and  stirring 
action.  It  will  tax  the  credulity  of  the  reader, 
as  do  most  melodramas  and  romantic  novels 
of  this  class.  It  is,  however,  w’e  think,  the 
best  of  Mr.  Isham’s  novels  and  a book  that 
will  please  those  w'ho  enjoy  this  kind  df  lit- 
erature. 


The  Black  Bag.  By  Louis  Joseph  Vsnce. 

Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  441.  Price,  $1.50. 

Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 

In  our  childhood  days  well -published  and 
attractively  illustrated  works  of  fiction  were 
for  the  most  part  WTitten  by  masters,  such 
as  Scott,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Hawihorne,  Thack- 
eray and  Eliot.  It  was  the  aim  of  thoughtful 
people  to  secure  at  least  a fair  representation 
of  these  great  works  for  their  libraries,  and 
these  volumes  were  read  and  discussed  in 
the  homes  of  culture,  wdiile  at  the  same  time 
the  boys  of  the  households  not  unfrequently 
secreted  and  read  surreptitiously  the  hair- 
raising  adventures  of  Jack  Karkaway  and 
the  yellow-backed  dime  novels  of  the  time. 

Nowadays  novels  are  appearing  that  bear 
a far  nearer  relation  to  the  dime  novel  than 
to  the  great  and  worthy  masterpieces  of 
fiction.  Veritable  trash  is  coming  from  the 
presses  of  leading  publishers,  well  gotten  up 
and  oftentimes  beautifully  illustrated. 

The  latest  of  the  trashy  stories  of  this  class 
is  The  Black  Bag , a novel  of  crime  and  mys- 
tery. The  scenes  are  laid  in  London,  and 
in  it  impossibility  treads  on  the  heels  of 
improbability  through  every  page.  The  book, 
if  ingenius,  is  wanting  in  imaginative  power, 
literary  worth  or  striking  elements  of  novelty 
wiiich  might  to  some  extent  compensate  the 
reader  for  the  extraordinary  demand  on  his 
credulity.  There  is  plenty  of  action  and  the 
outcome  is  satisfactory.  This,  we  think,  is 
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about  all  than  can  truthfully  be  said  in  the 
book’s  favor. 


Delight:  A Story  of  a Little  Christian  Scientist. 

By  Gertrude  Smith.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 

Pp.  220.  Price,  50  cents.  Philadelphia: 

Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  is  the  story  of  a little  crippled  girl 
who,  taken  from  an  orphan  home  and  adopted 
by  a Christian  Scientist,  is  later  entirely  cured 
and  becomes  the  sunshine  of  the  community. 
It  is  a pleasing  little  tale,  tastefully  illustrated, 
and  will  appeal  to  little  folks  of  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  The  atmosphere  is 
morally  wholesome,  though  Delight  will 
probably  impress  many  readers  as  being  too 
uniformly  good  to  be  an  ordinary  flesh  and 
blood  child  of  the  twentieth  century.  How- 
ever, the  effect  of  holding  the  ideal  of  ever 
expressing  love  and  fearlessness  before  the 
child  mind  as  something  to  be  attained,  can- 
not be  other  than  helpful  on  the  plastic  mind 
of  children  who  are  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
stoiy. 

Gems  of  Thought.  Compiled  by  Henry  B. 

Damon.  Printed  on  deckle-edged  paper. 

Bound  in  paper.  Price,  50  cents.  Kato- 

nah.  New  York. 

This  is  a small  collection  of  choice  selec- 
tions from  the  good  and  the  great,  printed  in 
script  and  tastefully  gotten  up;  a scrap-book 
of  brief  and  meaningful  utterances. 


The  Great  Secret.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  293. 
Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

This  new  romance  by  Mr.  Oppenheim, 
while  being  far  superior  to  his  last  preceding 
novel,  A Lost  Leader , is  yet  much  inferior 
to  many  of  his  earlier  works,  notably  A 
Prince  of  Sinners.  As  wre  have  had  occa- 
sion to  remark  before  when  noticing  Mr. 
Oppenheim’s  work,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  a wrriter  possessing  the  genius  which 
produced  A Prince  of  Sinners  should  elect 
to  play  to  the  gallery  as  he  has  done  in  the 
numerous  volumes  that  have  come  from 
his  facile  pen  during  recent  years. 

The  Great  Secret  is  an  exceptionally  able 
story  of  the  kind.  Stirring  and  exciting 
events  and  hair-breadth  escapes  follow  each 
other  swiftly,  and  there  is  not  a dull  line 


LOUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE, 
Author  of  “Black  Bag.” 


from  cover  to  cover.  A bold  international 
political  intrigue,  carried  on  by  daring  and 
unscrupulous  men  and  in  w'hich  Germany 
plays  a far  from  creditable  part,  forms  the 
nucleus  about  which  the  story  is  wroven. 
The  climax  of  the  novel  which  occurs  in  the 
office  of  a great  London  daily  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  thrilling  scenes  in  recent 
fiction  of  this  class.  Amy  C.  Rich. 


The  Pursuit  of  Priscilla.  By  E.  S.  Field. 

Cloth.  Pp.  112.  Price,  50  cents.  Phila- 
delphia : Henry  Altemus  Company. 

Considered  from  the  purely  literary 
point  of  viewr,  this  is  one  of  the  brightest 
and  most  engaging  short  stories  that  belong 
to  the  time-killing  class  that  has  appeared 
in  months.  It  is  a love  story  of  the  comedy 
class,  told  in  bright  and  clever  dialogue 
that  is  sure  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  cover  to  cover.  Mr.  Field  has  given 
the  American  public  a story  as  clever  as 
Anthony  Hope’s  Dolly  Dialogues , though 
the  atmosphere  is  not  morally  stimulating, 
as  the  characters  belong  to  the  over-rich 
careless  class  devoid  of  all  serious  aim  in 
life. 
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The  Psychology  of  Inspiration . By  George 

Lansing  Raymond.  Cloth.  Pp.  340. 

Price,  $1.40,  net.  New  York:  Punk  & 

Wagnalls  Company. 

f 

It  is,  we  think,  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  of  this  volume  at  the  present  critical 
pass  in  the  history  of  Christianity.  The 
author  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1866,  and  holds  the  titles  of  A.M.  and  L.H.D. 
from  that  institution,  and  of  A.M.  from  Prince- 
ton. He  is  also  a graduate  of  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  important  works.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a professor  in  leading 
institutions,  occupying  chairs  successively 
in  Williams,  Princeton  and  George  Washing- 
ton Universities.  He  is  at  once  a bold  and 
fearless  thinker  and  yet  a deeply  religious 
man.  He  believes  that  we  have  reached  a 
point  in  our  history  when  the  reason  of  the 
religious  man  must  be  satisfied  as  it  cannot 
be  satisfied  if  he  is  longer  required  to  pursue 
the  ostrich  policy  in  the  presence  of  theological 
problems  that  are  contradictory  in  character 
or  which  are  in  the  light  of  present-day  knowl- 
edge clearly  inaccurate.  In  explaining  the 
genesis  of  his  work  the  author  observes: 

4 ‘It  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  endeavor — excep- 
tional, as  it  is  thought,  in  its  processes,  though 
not  in  its  purposes — to  find  a way  in  which 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  methods  and  results 
of  scientific  and  historic  research  can  be 
accepted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
that  is  essential  to  the  theory  or  practice  of 
religion  need  be  rejected.  That,  in  our  age, 
any  endeavor  with  this  object  in  view  is 
deserving  of  the  effort  expended  upon  it 
requires  no  arguing.” 

He  cannot  accept  the  conventional  unscien- 
tific attitude  of  the  Christian  world  in  the 
presence  of  contradictory  religious  passages 
and  problems  that  demand  critical  and  brave 
handling. 

“Most  of  our  Protestant  churches,”  he 
observes,  “profess  to  accept  the  principles 
underlying  the  Protestant  Reformation,  espe- 
cially the  one  assigning  authority  to  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  one  asserting 
the  right  of  private  judgment  in  interpreting 
these.  But  most  of  our  Protestant  theo- 
logians seem  reluctant,  at  least,  to  admit 
that  either  principle  should  be  carried  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  In  doing  this,  as  must 
be  confessed,  they  are  faithfully  following 
the  examples  set  by  both  Calvin  and  Luther. 


But  historians,  without  exception,  attribute 
mainly  to  these  examples  the  sudden  check 
put,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Reformation.  May  future  his- 
torians be  saved  from  attributing  to  the  same 
a like  check  put,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
upon  the  progress  of  all  Christianity!  Why 
is  the  danger  of  such  a check  a present  menace  ? 
Because  the  science  of  the  day  trains  the 
mind  to  be  candid  and  logical;  and  theology 
is  inclined  to  be  neither.  If,  for  instance, 
two  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  conflict, 
and  so  evidently,  too,  that  every  thinking 
mind  must  perceive  it,  the  theologian,  instead 
of  frankly  admitting  the  fact  and  then  trying 
to  find  a theory  that  will  justify  it  as  a fact, 
either  denies  that  it  is  a fact,  or,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  makes  only  one  of  the  two 
passages  authoritative.  Again,  while  admit- 
ting, as  a matter  of  theory,  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  he  by  no  means  always 
acknowledges  it  in  practice,  especially  when 
another’s  interpretation  of  Scripture  differs 
greatly  from  his  own.  . . . This  is  the  same 
as  to  say  that,  in  this  age  of  general  education 
and  scientific  thinking,  religion,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  influence  over  men,  must  be  pre- 
pared, without  prevaricating  or  hedging, 
to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  rational 
nature.  One  object  of  the  treatise  that 
follows  is  to  present  a theory  in  accordance 
with  which  this  can  be  done.” 

Of  the  religious  attitude  of  his  thought 
Professor  Raymond  has  this  to  say : 

“In  the  first  place,  while  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  rationality  in  religion,  the 
arguments  advanced  are  not  in  the  least 
degree  allied  to  those  of  ‘rationalism’  in  the 
materialistic  sense  in  which  this  term  is  ordi- 
narily used.  On  the  contrary,  they  tend 
distinctly  toward  belief  in  the  spiritual,  and 
this  to  a degree  not  true  of  very  many  of  the 
Christian  discussions  of  our  times.  In  the 
second  place,  while  emphasizing  spiritual 
discernment  as  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  literal  statements  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  arguments  are  not  advanced  as  pleas  for — 
nor,  indeed,  against — any  merely  esoteric 
method  of  interpreting  occult  symbols  or 
allegories.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  line 
of  thought  tends  distinctly  toward  confidence 
in  the  sufficient  intellectual  equipment  of 
those  who  exercise  merely  honest  and  unbiased 
common  sense.” 

That  the  author  has  thought  broadly  and 
deeply  on  the  subject  will  be  evident  to  all 
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readers.  It  is  a brave,  manly  effort  to  har- 
monize Christianity  with  modern  thought. 
Professor  Raymond  does  not  hold  to  the 
inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures.  He  believes 
that  “truth  is  never  entirely  contained  in 
the  statement  of  it;  that  the  inner,  spiritual 
nature  is  susceptible  to  influences  not  com- 
municated through  eye  or  ear;  that  these 
influences  are  suggestive  rather  than  dicta- 
torial in  character,  and  are,  therefore,  often 
ambiguous  and  inexact  in  expression,”  but 
are  of  the  greatest  value  when  addressed  to  a 
mind  open  for  the  truth  and  with  the  courage 
to  think  bravely.  While  he  is  profoundly 
religious,  he  recognizes  a fact  which  a grow- 
ing number  of  the  best  religious  scholars 
throughout  Christendom  are  coming  to  real- 
ize— namely,  that  if  Christianity  is  to  become 
a great  vital,  life-moulding  influence  it  must 
leave  the  mind  free  and  untrammeled,  and 
its  scholars  and  interpreters  must  evince 
breadth  of  thought  and  absolute  fearlessness 
in  the  presence  of  hard  problems,  and  while 
being  reverent  in  spirit  they  must  also  be 
critical. 

It  is  a book  that  we  can  heartily  recommend 
to  persons  interested  in  the  liberal  consid- 
eration of  religious  problems. 

Old  Wives  for  New.  By  David  Graham 

Phillips.  Cloth.  Pp.  495.  Price,  $1.50. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Company. 

In  many  respects  David  Graham  Phillips 
is  the  strongest  novelist  in  America  to-day. 
He  is  by  far  the  most  faithful  historian  of  the 
plutocracy.  Each  of  his  leading  novels 
gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  new  rich  of  America 
— the  republic-destroying  plutocracy — in  some 
of  its  aspects.  Thus,  for  example,  in  The 
Deluge  and  in  the  novel  that  in  many  respects 
is  a companion,  Light-Fingered  Gentry , he 
takes  the  American  people  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  great  gambling  paradise  of  Wall  Street 
and  shows  the  secret  workings  of  the  high 
financiers  with  their  hands  on  the  treasuries 
of  the  great  insurance  companies,  trust  com- 
panies and  banks,  and  in  their  secret  con- 
claves as  they  stack  the  cards  and  prepare 
to  rob  a public  which  has  been  industriously 
deceived  by  false  misrepresentations.  His 
presentation  of  all  these  things  is  so  vivid  and 
minutely  true  as  to  be  photographic  in  char- 
acter. He  does  not  preach  or  rail  against 
the  iniquitous  disclosures,  but  he  tears  away 
the  mask  behind  which  the  great  moral  crim- 


inals of  America,  who  pose  as  ultra-respec- 
tables, work  in  their  acquisition  of  wealth 
that  they  have  in  no  wise  honestly  earned. 

In  The  Plum-Tree  he  shows  how  the  feud- 
alism of  privileged  wealth,  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  gamblers  and  high  financiers, 
defeat  popular  government,  thwart  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  turn  a republic  into  a gov- 
ernment of  corrupt  corporate  wealth  admin- 
istered for  the  enrichment  of  the  privileged 
few  and  the  political  elevation  of  their  tools 
and  handy-men. 

The  Cost  gives  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
intimate  and  faithful  studies  of  a typical 
modern  Warwick  of  the  commerical  feudalism 
that  has  been  written. 

The  Second  Generation , in  many  respects 
Mr.  Phillips’  most  pleasing  and  delightful 
novel,  shows  the  effect  of  great  wealth  on  the 
children  of  the  new  rich — the  unfortunate 
boys  and  girls  who  suddenly  find  themselves 
in  rich  homes  without  any  moral  training 
along  the  lines  of  fundamental  morality  and 
basic  democracy;  and  in  his  latest  novel. 
Old  Wives  for  New , we  have  another  sectional 
view  of  the  plutocracy. 

Here  is  pictured  the  marital  or  home  and 
sexual  relations  of  the  new  rich.  It  is  a 
powerful  story,  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  vividly 
faithful  to  conditions  as  they  exist.  Indeed, 
it  is  a striking  example  of  psychological 
realism  in  fiction.  Here  the  souls  of  the 
leading  characters  appear  undraped.  Mr. 
Phillips*  realism  differs  materially  from  that 
of  the  great  European  novelists  who  give  us 
in  photographic  minuteness  details  of  mate- 
rial life,  often  in  all  its  most  repulsive  bearings. 
He  tears  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  self-righteous  conventionalism  of  the 
day  and  says,  Behold  the  real  characters 
behind  this  seeming  virtue  and  rectitude. 
Fasten  your  eyes  on  the  character  rather  than 
on  the  reputation  of  the  men  and  women  with 
whom  you  come  in  contact.  There  is  some- 
thing relentless  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
brushes  aside  the  pleasing  subterfuges  behind 
which  many  people  seek  to  hide  their  faults 
and  weaknesses.  The  work  is  also  rich  in 
common-sense  hints  relating  to  health,  and 
vital  suggestions  touching  things  which  tend 
to  destroy  love  and  favor  divorce.  Few 
things  in  life  are  more  essentially  tragic 
than  the  spectacle  of  two  persons  who  once 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other,  drifting  apart, 
losing  all  the  deep  affection  that  they  once 
felt  for  each  other. 
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Old  Wive s for  New  is  not  a pleasant  story. 
It  is  too  much  concerned  with  the  domestic 
infelicity,  the  dead  fires  on  love’s  altars, 
the  license  or  loose  morals,  the  cynicism  and 
self-deception  of  many  of  the  chief  characters. 
Yet  inasmuch  as  all  the  characters  live,  move 
and  appeal  to  the  reader  as  real  men  and 
women;  inasmuch  as  the  author’s  vivid 
imagination  enables  him  not  only  to  present 
flesh  and  blood  men  and  women,  but  also 
to  penetrate  the  mask  and  reveal  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  heart  and  brain;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  story  is  a vivid  and  faithful 
sectional  view  of  one  phase  of  the  life  of  the 
irresponsible  new  rich  who  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  this  novel  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  works  of 
fiction  of  the  year.  Like  all  Mr.  Phillips’ 
leading  stories,  it  holds  the  interest  of  the 
reader  from  the  opening  page  to  the  highly 
dramatic  climax  with  which  it  closes. 


Seeing  England  with  Uncle  John.  By  Anne 

Warner.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  492. 

Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  The  Century 

Company. 

This  is  the  best  work  that  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  this  popular  author,  if  we  except 
The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary.  The  story 
deals  chiefly  with  four  characters:  the  inim- 
itable Uncle  John,  an  unfortunate  college 
professor  who  is  being  taken  through  England 
with  Uncle  John,  and  Yvonne  and  Lee,  the 
niece  of  Uncle  John,  and  her  husband.  The 
young  people,  who  reside  in  Oxford,  one 
morning  while  lost  to  the  world  in  the  charm 
of  their  little  baby,  receive  a cablegram  stating 
that  Uncle  John  sails  on  Thursday  for  Eng- 
land. They  go  to  Liverpool  to  meet  him, 
only  to  find  that  he  has  left  for  Carlisle.  From 
Carlisle  the  young  people  chase  the  flying 
American  as  he  does  Scotland  in  almost 
express-train  time. 

The  interest  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  breaks  in  the  monotony  of  Uncle  John’s 
monologue,  every  other  chapter  being  a 
letter  from  Yvonne  to  her  mother.  The 
monologues  are  very  amusing,  if  the  reader 
does  not  become  surfeited  upon  them,  and 
the  chapters  in  which  Yvonne  describes  the 
various  cities  visited  and  the  lively  experiences 
of  herself  and  husband  with  peculiar  people, 
including  Bessie,  the  seemingly  innocent  and 
friendless  American  girl  just  from  a convent, 
and  Mrs.  Joyce,  who  imagines  she  was  Mary 


the  Day. 

Queen  of  Scots  in  a former  incarnation  and 
that  her  husband  was  at  one  time  her  pet 
monkey,  are  very  charming  and  afford  the 
necessary  breaks  in  the  humorous  monologues 
of  Uncle  John,  who  is  the  most  maddening 
traveling  companion  known  to  literature — 
irritable,  loquacious  and  unconsciously  funny. 
Persons  who  enjoy  Anne  Warner’s  writings 
will  derive  much  pleasure  from  this  latest 
volume. 


The  Four-Pools  Mystery.  Cloth.  Pp.  336. 

Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  The  Century 

Company. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  best  mystery  tales  of 
recent  years.  It  is  written  in  a clear,  direct 
narrative  style,  much  after  the  manner  of 
modern  journalists’  stories  of  exciting  and 
dramatic  news.  True,  we  occasionally  come 
across  some  rather  peculiar  terms  used  for 
the  objects  they  are  supposed  to  describe, 
as,  for  example,  when  the  author  speaks  of 
the  heroine’s  “sparkling  cheeks.’’  But  such 
slips  are  unfrequent,  and  on  the  whole  the 
story  is  well  told.  It  is  concerned  with  the 
murder  of  an  old  Southern  planter  who  owns  a 
large  stock  farm  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley — 
a farm  on  which  a number  of  negroes  are 
employed.  At  the  opening  of  the  tale  the 
family  “li’ant”  is  supposed  to  be  making 
its  occasional  visitation  much  to  the  terror 
and  demoralization  of  the  negro  servants. 
But  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
posed “h’ant”  is  followed  by  a robbery  and 
later  by  the  murder  of  the  old  planter.  The 
son  is  suspected,  and  indeed  a strong  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  is  forged  around 
him.  The  narrative  is  told  by  the  nephew 
of  the  murdered  man  who  is  a New  York 
lawyer  on  a visit  to  his  uncle.  He  with  the 
aid  of  a newspaper  man  of  keen  insight  suc- 
cessfully unravels  the  tangle  and  clears  the 
accused. 


The  City  of  Delight.  A Love  Romance  of 
the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Jerusalem.  By 
Elizabeth  Miller.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
448.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  latest  novel  by  the  gifted  author  of 
The  Yoke , a tale  of  ancient  Egypt,  deals 
with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  heroine, 
I^aodice,  the  daughter  of  a rich  Hebrew  of 
Ascalon,  had  been  betrothed  to  the  younger 
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Maccabee,  when  she  was  yet  a little  girl  and 
the  plighted  husband  was  but  ten  years  of  age. 
At  the  time  the  story  opens  Maccabeus  has 
grown  to  manhood.  Jerusalem  has  driven 
out  the  Romans  and  is  in  a state  of  uproar. 
The  Maccabee  has  been  spending  his  years  in 
Grecian  cities,  but  he  has  roused  himself  and 
determined  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  assume  leader- 
ship and  become  king  of  the  Jews.  He  has 
written  to  Costobarus,  the  father  of  Laodice, 
to  send  the  daughter  to  Jerusalem,  together 
with  the  dowry,  a sum  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  sufficient  to  insure  victory  to  the  cause 
of  Zion  and  enthrone  the  Maccabee.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  entrance  of  the  bearer 
of  this  letter,  the  plague  visits  Ascalon.  The 
father  and  Laodice  set  out  for  Jerusalem, 
bearing  the  daughter’s  dowry,  but  the  plague 
soon  strikes  down  the  father  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  little  party.  A strange  woman 
who  had  asked  protection  of  the  caravan 
robs  Laodice  of  her  dowry,  and  from  thence 
on  the  story  abounds  in  exciting  and  often 
harrowing  incidents.  The  poor  girl  is  over- 
taken by  the  Maccabee,  who,  however,  does 
not  discover  her  identity,  and  leads  her  to 
believe  that  his  unprincipled  and  dissolute 
companion,  Julian  of  Ephesus,  is  the  real 
Maccabee.  Arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Laodice 
is  beset  with  all  manner  of  perils.  Calamity 
and  misfortune  stare  her  in  the  face  at  every 
turn;  but  from  the  first  of  her  trip  she  has 
come  in  contact  from  time  to  time  with  mem- 


bers of  the  despised  sect  of  Christians,  and 
in  all  instances  they  have  succored  and  aided 
her  and  others  of  the  unfortunate  ones  of  her 
acquaintance.  They  teach  her  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  and  at  length,  after  a long  night  of 
suspense,  humiliation  and  disappointment 
that  almost  becomes  despair,  the  sun  rises 
and  the  darkness  flees.  The  end  of  the 
story  is  as  the  golden  glory  of  an  evening 
sunset,  for  the  satisfaction  that  is  only  known 
where  true  love  finds  its  own  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  lovers. 

The  story  is  far  inferior  to  The  Yoke, 
though  we  think  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Miss 
Miller’s  other  romance,  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
The  Yoke  was  one  of  the  best  semi-historical 
romances  dealing  with  an  ancient  civiliza- 
tion that  has  appeared,  and  after  reading 
it  we  were  led  to  hope  that  in  Miss  Miller 
America  possessed  a young  novelist  who 
would  take  a permanent  place  in  literature 
and  rank  at  least  with  such  novelists  as 
George  Ebers  of  Germany;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  her  two  succeeding  novels 
do  not  confirm  the  promise  of  her  first 
work.  The  author  possesses  a smooth, 
flowing  style.  She  is  admirable  in  descrip- 
tive writing  and  evinces  considerable  imag- 
ination. For  persons  enjoying  semi-his- 
torical love  romances  in  w^hich  action  is 
swift  and  though  the  suspense  is  sometimes 
maintained  over-long,  all  ends  well,  this  novel 
will  afford  a pleasant  pastime. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


rllE  RESURRECTION  OF  GALVES- 
TON: In  this  issue  Mr.  George  Wharton 
James  gives  a beautiful  and  graphic  paper, 
wrhich  is  magnificently  illustrated,  affording  a clear 
idea  of  the  wonderful  transformation  and  the  prob- 
able future  greatness  of  the  greatest  Gulf  city  of 
Texas.  The  history  of  Galveston  since  the  tidal 
wave  presents  one  of  the  most  wonderful  achieve- 
ments in  the  municipal  records  of  modern  times, 
and  this  paper  should  prove  an  inspiration  to  broad- 
minded citizens  of  growing  towms  and  cities  through- 
out the  Republic. 

India's  Coining  Greatness  from  a Constructive 
View-Point:  We  think  it  is  not  too  much  too  say 
that  The  Abena  this  month  presents  the  most 
important  paper  on  the  East-Indian  situation  that 


has  appeared  in  any  magazine  of  the  Western 
world.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  an  East  Indian  scholar 
who  has  made  a deep  study  of  conditions  in  his 
owti  country;  who  has  traveled  in  China,  Japan 
and  throughout  Canada  and  America,  everywhere 
studying  conditions  and  comparing  Eastern  and 
Western  civilization.  Mr.  Sing  is  a regular  con- 
tributor to  the  four  leading  East-Indian  magazines, 
and  his  intimate  touch  with  all  centers  of  intdlectual 
activity  throughout  India  enables  him  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  an  able  and  authoritative  manner. 
The  paper  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  contemporaneous  historical,  social  and  economic 
world-thought. 

I low  to  Make  Commercial  Panics  Impossible:  One 
of  the  most  timely  papers  in  this  issue  is  Mr.  Griffin’s 
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contribution  on  ‘‘How  to  Make  Commercial 
Panics  Impossible.”  This  paper  was  prepared 
for  The  Arena  several  months  ago,  and  we  were 
about  to  publish  it  last  autumn  when  facts  came 
to  our  knowledge  which  convinced  us  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  great  gamblers  and  high 
financiers  of  Wall  Street  were  preparing  to  pre- 
cipitate a panic,  and  we  were  convinced  that  it 
was  too  late  for  the  article  to  be  of  value  in  per- 
venting  this  catastrophe  which  the  wreckers,  who 
are  bent  on  gaining  control  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  through  the  Aldrich  Bill  or  other  banking 
bills  now  before  Congress,  had  determined  upon. 
We  knew  from  past  experience  that  the  great 
criminals  and  responsible  parties  would  imme- 
diately try  and  shoulder  the  blame  on  those  who 
were  seeking  to  further  the  interests  of  the  people 
and  protect  them  from  the  gray  wolves,  and  there- 
fore we  determined  to  hold  the  paper  until  after 
the  panic.  The  action  of  the  rich  criminals  and 
the  prostitute  press  in  trying  to  shoulder  the  blame 
for  the  panic  on  President  Roosevelt  affords  another 
illustration  of  the  methods  of  modern  high  finance 
or  the  representatives  of  the  feudalism  of  privilege. 
At  our  request  Mr.  Griffin  has  added  a supple- 
mentary paragraph. 

Leibnitz , Hegel  and  Modem  Theosophy:  In  The 
Arena’s  series  of  papers  dealing  in  a master 
manner  with  the  great  religious  concepts  of  the 
past  and  present,  it  presents  this  month  a con- 
tribution of  rare  excellence  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Farnsworth.  This  paper  con- 
tains not  only  the  heart  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
two  great  German  transcendental  thinkers,  Leib- 
nitz and  Hegel,  but  it  presents  with  equal  dear- 
ness and  great  concision  the  basic  facts  of  Easton 
theosophy  or  the  religious  ideals  of  India.  No 
thinking  man  in  the  twentieth  century  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  thought  of  the  great  transcendental 
philosophers  of  Germany  or  of  the  analogies 
existing  between  their  ideas  and  the  basic  religious 
philosophy  of  the  Far  East;  and  these  things  have 
seldom  if  ever  been  so  clearlv  presented  in  the 
brief  compass  of  a single  article  as  in  the  present 
discussion  by  Mr.  Farnsworth. 


Prometheus  Bound  and  Unbound:  Our  readers 
will  be  deeply  interested  in  the  thoughtful  study 
of  advandng  dvilization  made  by  Rev.  F.  H. 
Gile,  A.M.,  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena,  under 
the  title  of  “Prometheus  Bound  and  Unbound,” 
dealing  with  the  great  poems  of  JSbchtlus  and 
Shelley.  Mr.  Gile  is  more  than  a fine  scholar. 


He  possesses  the  seeing  eye  or  interior  vision  which 
enables  him  to  treat  these  master  poems  in  a 
thought-stimulating  manner,  making  their  true 
message  appear  and  revealing  how,  step  bv  step, 
man  is  moving  out  of  the  twilight  into  the  Hgnt  of  a 
new  day  in  which  the  ideal  of  the  Golden  Rule  will 
be  the  key  of  dvilization. 


The  American  Middle  Class:  This  month  the 
well-known  writer  and  economist,  Robert  Rivxs 
La  Monte,  contributes  a paper  of  real  interest, 
in  which  he,  shows  that  the  middle  class  of  sixty 
years  ago  is  no  longer  a real  power  in  American 
life.  The  present  middle  class  is  chiefly  composed 
of  the  henchmen,  retainers  and  handy-men  of  the 
great  trusts,  corporations  and  monopolies,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  old  order  has  passed,  new  adjust- 
ments are  not  only  demanded  but  are  inevitable. 

Race-Track  Gambling  and  the  Newspapers: 
Thinking  men  and  women  awake  to  the  morallv 
disintegrating  influences  of  gambling  upon  individ- 
uals and  communities  will  read  witLpleasure  and 
profit  the  very  thoughtful  paper  by  Hon.  John  D 
Works,  formerly  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Call 
fornia,  which  appears  in  tnis  issue.  While  we- 
believe  there  is  no  gambling  center  in  the  New 
World  that  is  exerting  anything  like  so  morally 
disintegrating  an  influence  as  Wall  Street,  yet 
the  race  tracks  in  various  cities  are  also  breeding- 
grounds  of  moral  contagion,  and  every  proper 
effort  should  be  made  to  protect  the  community 
from  their  deadly  influence. 


Mr.  Elwell  on  Christian  Science:  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  presenting  a brief  paper  in  this  number  from 
Mr.  F.  Edwin  Elwell,  giving  our  readers  his  views 
as  to  the  good  he  believes  Christian  Science  is 
doing  in  the  world  to-day.  Mr.  Elwell  is  not 
himself  a Christian  Scientist,  but  he  has  studied 
the  work  being  wrought  upon  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  and  the  teachings  of  Christian  Science, 
until  he  is  impressed  with  a conviction  that  it  is  a 
mighty  power  for  moral  upliftment,  for  health  and 
happiness. 


A Fair  Education  for  All:  Professor  Parsons 
this  month  contributes  a valuable  short  paper  on 
“A  Fair  Education  for  All.”  It  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Thum’s  notable  contribution  in  The  Arena 
for  December  on  “Public-Works  High  Schools.” 
As  with  all  papers  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Par- 
sons, this  contribution  is  nchly  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  thoughtful. 
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“We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them; 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena , 

Where , like  gladiators , ue  must  fight  for  them. — Heine. 
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PICTURESQUE  SAN  ANTONIO. 

By  George  Wharton  James. 


THE  FIRST  impression  one  obtains 
of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  after 
leaving  the  station,  is  of  the  ordinary 
conventional,  unpleasing,  commercial 
American  town.  But  after  a ride  of  a 
few  minutes  he  reaches  the  broad  Alamo 
Plaza  and . finds  himself  at  once  in  the 
heart  of  a city  unique  in  some  respects, 
rich  in  historic  interest  and  pregnant 
with  promise  for  a brilliant  future.  Here 
rises  the  gray  stone  Alamo,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  historic  buildings  in 
America,  built  by  the  Franciscans  in  the 
dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  a mis- 
sion church,  but  later  transformed  into  a 
fort.  In  1836  it  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  stirring  episodes  of  American 
history.  Here  it  was  that  Crockett, 
Bowie,  Travis  and  their  fellow-heroes 
faced  death  rather  than  surrender.  Of 
the  Alamo  it  has  been  well  said : “ Ther- 
moplae  had  her  messenger  of  defeat; 
the  Alamo  had  none.”  And  the  heroism 
manifested  by  this  advance  guard  of 
civilization  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
Texas  and  the  nation  at  large  since  the 
days  of  the  historic  stand.  The  Alamo 
Flaza  is  but  one  of  several  parks  and 
ornamental  breathing  places  that  jewel 
this  city. 


Much  of  San  Antonio  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  the  traveler,  as  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  another  civilization.  Narrow 
and  inconvenient  from  the  “ business’ 9 
standpoint,  the  streets  are  at  least  pic- 
turesque, and,  when  we  remember  their 
history,  full  of  interest.  This  is  the 
old  Spanish  and  Mexican  part  of  the 
city,  and  here  is  the  old  or  Main  Plaza — 
older  even  than  the  Alamo  Plaza. 

A block  to  the  west  is  still  another 
plaza,  commonly  known  as  the  Military 
Plaza,  where,  among  Texas  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  City  Hall  stands;  while 
still  farther  west,  beyond  Houston  Street, 
is  Milam  Square,  also  modernized  and 
made  beautiful  by  waving  trees  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  green  and  a wealth  of 
ever-blooming  semi-tropical  flowers. 

San  Antonio  is  full  of  history,  thrilling, 
war-like  history,  and  its  old  heart  is 
of  adobe  houses, modernized  and  changed, 
yet  redolent  of  memories  of  dark-eyed 
senoritas  to  whom  equally  dark  and 
fiery-eyed  senors  sang  serenades  during 
the  silences  of  the  night  of  days  now 
almost  forgotten. 

Nature  has  done  much  for  San  Antonio ; 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  such  that. 
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left  to  itself,  nature  would  see  to  it  that 
the  city  was  kept  beautiful.  But  this 
of  course,  is  impossible,  so  the  intelli- 
gent work  of  man  has  been  called  upon 
to  supervise  and  control  the  growth  of 
nature. 

San  Antonio  covers  thirty-six  square 
miles.  The  climate  is  mild  and  reason- 
ably constant,  seldom  reaching  the  freez- 
ing point.  Snow  is  exceedingly  rare, 
and  the  flowers  bloom  all  through  the  year. 
In  summer  the  days  are  hot,  but  the  heat 
is  tempered  with  the  healthful  and  gener- 
ally invigorating  breeze  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  nights  are  mainly 


cool  and  thus  refresh- 
ing sleep  can  always 
be  counted  upon. 

Outside  of  the  old 
section  of  the  city 
the  streets  are  fairly 
broad  and  most 
of  them  are  fairly 
well  lined  with  trees. 
Small  parks  and 
patches  of  trees  are 
dotted  all  over  the 
city.  In  the  matter 
of  paving  much  has 
yet  to  be  done  to 
make  the  whole  of 
the  streets  comfort- 
able. Naturally  a 
growing  city  has  to 
proceed  slowly  in  this 
matter.  The  original 
pavement  in  the  bus- 
iness center  was  mes- 
quite  blocks,  and 
these  gave  satisfac- 
tory and  long  service, 
but  in  later  years 
asphalt  has  been 
used,  and  in  the  less 
traveled  streets, 
gravel. 

The  city  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  new 
sections  are  con- 
stantly being  opened 
up.  Some  of  the 
older  as  well  as  these  newer  sections  are 
beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

In  building  residences  a fine  light 
brick  is  now  being  used,  made  from 
native  clay.  It  is  in  two  or  three  shades, 
all  of  which  are  effective,  and  there  being 
little  or  no  smoke  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  nothing  else  to  change  the  color, 
the  houses  built  of  it  retain  their  fresh 
appearance  indefinitely. 

In  the  San  Amtonio  River  the  citizens 
have  a source  of  perennial  charm.  In 
some  of  the  newer  additions  to  the  city 
there  is  much  scope  for  the  utilization 
of  the  winding  course  of  the  river  for 
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park  and  boulevard  purposes.  The  city’s  proudest  possessions.  Under  the 
owners  of  these  additions,  as  well  as  old  Spanish  regime  no  local  power  could 
the  city  authorities,  should  be  alert  to  have  alienated  these  from  the  city,  the 
set  aside  all  these  places,  wherever  Regulations  of  the  Crown  containing 
possible.  the  most  rigid  and  strict  laws  for  the 

The  city  has  done  a little — just  enough  preservation  of  water  rights.  But  under 
to  show  what  may  be  done  in  this  direc-  our  “representative”  system  of  govem- 
tion — toward  the  improvement  of  the  ment  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the 
water-ways  that  course  through  the  city,  foolish  and  venal  actions  of  foolish  men. 
Part  of  the  River  on  Crockett  Street  has  just  the  same  as  we  accept  those  of  wise 
been  embanked  and  planted  with  beau-  and  honest  men.  Under  a system  truly 


WILLOW  TREE  AT  HOT  SULPHUR  WELLS  PARK.  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS. 


tiful  trees,  many  of  which  are  of  sub- 
tropical varieties.  If  this  care  were 
taken  of  the  whole  course  of  the  San 
Antonio  and  also  of  San  Pedro  Creek, 
it  would  make  the  city  a perfect  bower 
of  beauty. 

The  San  Antonio  River  has  its  source 
three  miles  north  of  the  city,  in  a most 
romantic  spot.  It  leaps  forth  from  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  a complete  river, 
and  should  ever  have  been  one  of  the 


representative  the  people  would  have  the 
power  to  initiate,  direct  and  check  legis- 
lation. In  the  case  of  the  San  Antonio 
headwaters  certain  Canary  Islanders, 
who  were  some  of  the  early  colonists  of 
this  Texan  city,  located  nearby,  but  they 
were  never  allowed  to  control  the ‘sources 
of  the  river  nor  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  rights  of  other  settlers  farther 
away.  When  the  boundaries  of  the  city 
were  abolished  bv  the  charter  of  1837 
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quarries  on  .the  city' V 
property  and  — far- 
seeing  man — the  res- 
servation  of  the  east 
bank  of  the  river 
and  the  east  side 
of  the  Alamo  Mad  re 
ditch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  roads 
“ as  near  to  the  river 
and  ditch  as  they 
may  be  placed  con- 
sistently with  public 
interests.” 

Such  properties  to- 
day, had  they  been 
reserved  as  the  wise 
Giraud  advised* 
would  be  priceless 
to  the  city  of  San 
Antonio.  The  lots  at 
the  head  of  the  river 
were  sold  in  two  par- 
cels, one  of  nearly 
twelve,  and  the  other 
a little  over  twelve 
acres,  for  the  sums 
respectively  of  $820 
and  $655.  Of  these 
sums  the  purchaser 
was  required  to 
pay  down  only 
twenty  per  cent, 
and  the  balance  was 

(after  the  Mexicans  had  been  finally  allowed  to  stand  for  fifty  Years  at  an 
driven  away)  these  headwaters  and  the  annual  interest  of  eight  per  cent.  A 
surrounding  region  were  made  city  pos-  little  later  other  tracts  of  land  were 
sessions  and  they  so  remained  until  1852.  added  to  these  original  twenty-four  acres. 
The  poverty  of  the  city  led  the  Council  bringing  the  total  up  to  about  108  acres, 
to  determine  to  avail  itself  of  a right  and  in  1872  the  then  owner,  Mr.  George 
conferred  by  the  charter  to  sell  the  public  W.  Brackenridge  (later  the  donor  of  the 
lands  of  the  city.  In  vain  the  city  engi-  park  bearing  his  name)  offered  them  to 
neer,  Giraud — who  certainly  deserves  the  city  for  $50,000,  no  cash  down,  the 
a public  monument  for  the  good,  though  city  simply  to  pay  eight  per  cent,  interest 
losing,  fight  he  made  for  the  city’s  best  yearly  and  the  principal  within  fifty 
interests — begged  the  Council  to  hesi--  years.  The  wise  members  of  the  Council 
tate.  He  presented  a protest  in  his  accepted  the  offer,  but  such  was  the 
report  and  advised  the  reservation  of  blind  folly  of  the  other  members  that 
certain  lots  at  the  head  of  the  river  and  they  sought  State  interference;  a new 
also  at  San  Pedro  Springs.  He  also  mayor  was  appointed,  a new  Council, 
advised  the  keeping  of  the  hard -stone  a new  committee  to  investigate,  and  in 
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the  following  year 
the  contract  was 
rescinded  and  the 
purchase  revoked. 

As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  the  city, 
many  years  later, 
bought  back  its  own 
property  at  a fearful 
advance  in  price,  thus 
having  to  pay  dearly 
for  the  folly  of  its 
short-sighted  " repre- 
sentatives ” of  forty 
years  ago. 

The  San^Pedro 
Springs  Park  has  a 
somewhat  similar  his- 
tory, save  that  it  was 
bought  back  earlier 
and  became  a city 
park  in  the  late  ’six- 
ties or  early  ’seven- 
ties. Here  three 
beautiful  and  deli- 
cious springs  burst 
forth  from  under  a 
white-ledged  and 
rocky  hill  and  quick- 
ly unite  to  form  the 
San  Pedro  Creek. 

The  surrounding 
park  comprises  40$ 
acres  and  is  reached 
by  all  the  city  street-cars.  Children 
are  allowed  to  play  wherever  they  choose, 
and  promenade  among  the  trees,  arti- 
ficial lakes,  a race-course,  an  aviary,  a 
menagerie,  and  resting  and  lounging 
places  render  it  a desirable  spot.  This 
is  the  largest  of  the  many  parks  of  the 
city,  save  Brackenridge  Park,  for  in 
San  Antonio  there  are  in  all  forty-five 
parks  (mostly  parklets  or  plazas)  com- 
prise a total  acreage  of  330  acres. 

It  is  in  Brackenridge  Park  that  San 
Antonio  has  its  chiefest  possession  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  healthful  pleasure 
and  recreation  of  its  citizens.  It  covers 
an  area  of  260  acres,  and,  save  for  properly 
la  id -out  driveways  and  a few  openings 
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made  for  recreation  grounds  for  adults 
and  children,  it  is  in  a state  of  virgin 
wilderness.  Try  to  imagine  the  charm 
of  such  a park  in  the  heart  of  Boston, 
New  York  or  Chicago — a 260-acre  plot 
of  trees,  shrubs,  climbing  and  trailing- 
vines,  wild-flowers,  grass,  ferns, * birds 
of  every  kind,  deer  and  many  of  the 
lesser  wild  fauna  of  the  State,  the  San 
Antonio  River  winding  its  lazy  wray 
through  the  whole — and  this  the  posses- 
sion of  the  people. 

Some  wise  provisions  have  already 
been  made  for  its  regulation:  no  hunter 
with  dog  or  gun  is  allowed  within  its 
confines;  boys  are  not  allowed  to  infer- 
fere  with  the  rabbits,  squirrels  or  birds; 
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no  intoxicating  liq- 
uors can  either  be 
sold,  brought  into  or 
consumed  in  any 
portion  of  the  park. 

These  are  excellent 
rules  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every 
citizen  of  San  Anto- 
nio will  see  that  they 
are  rigidly  enforced. 

A step  in  the  right 
direction  also  has 
been  taken  in  Brack- 
enridge  Park  in  the 
securing  of  a herd  of 
buffalo,  a herd  of 
deer,  and  one  of  elk. 

Both  buffalo  and  elk 
are  fast  disappearing, 
and^ it  is  a most  com- 
mendable proceeding 
on  the  part  of  those 
in  authority  that  these 
herds  have  been  se- 
cured and  put  in  so 
suitable  {a  location 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Additional  native 
fauna  should  be  add- 
ed as  rapidly  as  poss- 
ible, so ! that  every 
child  in  San  Antonio 
and  the  region  round 
about  may  familiarize 
himself  with  all  the  animals  that  naturally 
find  a home  in  Texas.  The  botanists  also 
should  see  to  it  that  every  flower  of  the 
State  that  can  live  in  this  park  is  trans- 
planted here.  Imagine  what  a delight 
it  .would  be  if  visitors  could  come  here 
and  find  throughout  the  year  a succession 
of^’all  the  wild  flowers  of  Texas.  It 
would  be  a botanical  inspiration;  and 
these  are  not  large  undertakings  if  a 
number  of  earnest  and  sincere  people 
get  together  and  determine  to  see  that 
they  are  done.  The  youth  of  the  country 
portions  of  the  State  and  the  teachers  in 
the  district  schools  can  be  interested, 
and  thus  a close  bond  of  sympathy 
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aroused  and  cemented  between  the  differ- 
ent regions.  If  a youth  in  western 
Texas  or  northeastern  Texas  could  feel 
that  a wolf  or  a coyote  or  a badger  or 
some  other  wild  creature  that  he  had 
trapped  was  being  cared  for  in  the  park 
at  San  Antonio,  or  a girl  in  some  quiet 
interior  region  could  feel  that  flowers 
that  she  had  discovered  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods  of  her  native  place  and  had  sent 
to  San  Antonio  were  being  lovingly 
tended  there,  they  would  both  feel  a 
hearty  sympathy  with  and  attraction  for 
San  Antonio  that  they  otherwise  could 
not  feel.  And  not  only  would  these  be 
the  results.  There  would  be  the  awaken- 
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ing  of  larger  interests  in  the  visitors  to 
the  park;  certain  schools  or  societies 
might  become  interested  in  specific 
departments  and  thus  a new  and  ennob- 
ling influence  introduced  into  lives  to 
help  free  them  from  the  curse  of  sordid 
commercialism  that  is  growing  sadly 
too  rife  on  every  hand. 

San  Antonio  is  the  home  of  a post  of 
the  United  States  Army — Fort  San  Hous- 
ton— and  in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the 
arsenal,  both  of  which  practically  add 
much  to  the  park  area  of  the  city.  Fort 
San  Houston  is  the  most  extensive  army 
post  in  the  United  States,  I believe.  A 
brigadier-general  with  full  staff  is  located 
here,  for  this  is  headquarters  for  the 
Department  of  Texas.  At  present  there 
are  a regiment  each  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry and  a battery  of  artillery.  Extensive 
improvements  and  additions  are  being 


carried  on,  and  altogether  the  government 
has  expended  over  three  million  dollars 
upon  this  post. 

The  headquarters  are  known  as  the 
Quadrangle.  The  entrance  is  through 
a sally-port  and  the  interior  is  found  to 
be  a beautiful  park  where  tame  deer  are 
grazing  and  various  exquisitely-plumaged 
water-fowl  are  enjoying  themselves  in 
their  natural  element.  In  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle  is  a clock  tower  from  the 
top  of  w hich  the  most  perfect  of  all  views 
of  San  Antonio  may  be  obtained.  On 
the  extensive  parade-grounds  at  the 
lower  post  there  are  weekly  dress - 
parades  and  daily  concerts  by  the  mili- 
tary band  which  afford  pleasure  to  the 
many  people  who  can  spare  the  time 
to  be  present. 

George  Whartox  James. 

Pasadena , California. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  WOMAN  IN  INDUSTRY  AND 
THE  GROWTH  OF  CRIME. 


By  Maynard  Butler, 

Special  Correspondent  for  The  Arena  at  Berlin,  Prussia. 


IN  THE  year  1905,  before  the  results 
of  the  census  taken  in  that  year  were 
made  known,  Germany  had  six  million, 
five  hundred  thousand  self-supporting 
women;  of  whom  one  million,  five  hun- 
dred thousand  were  married,  and  in  1901, 
20.7  per  cent . oj  the  children  bom  alive 
died  before  they  were  a year  old! 

In  Berlin  alone,  in  two  of  the  smaller 
industries,  book-binding  and  box-making, 
out  of  272  children  born  to  119  mothers, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  died  when  a 
few  months  old . 

But  it  is  not  only  physical  destruction 
that  alarms  Germany.  The  reports  of 
inspectors  as  to  the  mental  and  moral 
capacity  of  the  fifty  and  a fraction  per- 
centage of  the  children  of  working- 
women,  who  do  live  to  grow  up,  reveal 
yet  more  terrible  facts.  “I  write,”  says 
one  of  them  in  a State  Report  of  the 
conditions  in  a portion  of  the  country  in 
which  he  himself  resides,  “in  no  spirit 
of  pessimism  as  to  the  status  of  our 
children  of  the  working-classes  . . . but 
after  association  with  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  mothers  who  were  daily 
in  the  manufacturies  of  one  of  our  towns 
important  in  textile  industries,  I am 
bond  to  confess  that  I tremble  for  the 
future  of  these  young  people,  and  for 
the  future  of  the  children  whom  they  are 
to  bring  into  our  German  existence. 
They  are  insolent , lawless , absolutely 
devoid  of  every  trace  of  the  softening 
influences  of  a mother;  they  are  offensive , 
immodest , coarse  and  lewd.  . . . What 
kind  of  workmen  and  workwoman  do  our 
manufacturies  expect  such  boys  and  girls 
to  become?  What  will  our  social  and 
ethical  standards,  nay,  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  Empire  be,  when  such  immor- 
alities, such  license , such  demoralization 
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of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living , are 
now  being  perpetuated  in  thousands  of 
our  German  youth? 9 * 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Germany’s 
textile  industries  are  her  chief  industries, 
and  that  in  them  alone  more  than 
375,000  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
are  annually  employed. 

These  are  the  conditions  in  Germany, 
a country  that  boasts  of  its  compulsoiy 
education  laws,  its  compulsory  military 
service,  its  minute  scrutiny  of  human 
life  in  general;  and  which  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  to  Japan,  and  hear  what  a 
professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Lyons  tells  us  of  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try of  “the  rising  sun.”  “In  Japan,” 
says  Professor  Gounard  in  his  invaluable 
work,  La  Femme  dans  V Industrie , “ the 
situation  of  the  working- woman,  as  that 
of  the  woman  in  general,  is  very  sad.  A 
recent  report  establishes  the  fact  that 
. . . more  than  half  the  labor  of  the  whole 
country  is  performed  by  women.  They 
are  dock-laborers;  hitched  together  by 
eights  and  tens,  they  drag  the  heavy 
flat-boats,  they  swelter  in  the  ware- 
houses, they  unload  coal  in  the  harbors.” 

And  if  we  turn  back  to  Professor 
Gounard ’s  own  country,  we  find  him 
quoting  from  a labor  report  which  asserts 
that  in  the  silk  manufacturies  of  Midi, 
about  forty  thousand  young  girls  “ grow 
up  enclosed  within  the  confines  of  the 
factory  buildings .” 

While  from  the  western  world,  from 
the  United  States,  comes  the  cry : 

“ The  married  women  employed  in 
mills,  warehouses  ahd  shops,  during 
the  past  twenty  years , have  virtually  given 
up  bringing  live  children  into  the  world.” 
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The  extraordinary  decrease  in  the 
birth-rate  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
statisticians;  but  the  number  of  the 
children  of  working-women  in  the  United 
States,  who,  being  born  alive,  die  in 
infancy,  or,  surviving  infancy,  die  before 
they  are  twelve  years  old  has  yet  to  be 
computed. 

But  can  any  student  of  the  trend  of 
modern  commerce  doubt  for  one  moment 
that  industry,  if  it  is  to  proceed  at  its 
present  pace,  requires  the  skilled  as  well 
as  the  unskilled  labor  of  women,  from 
the  Orient  to  the  Antipodes?  On  the 
twenty-ninth  of  July  there  was  published 
in  London  an  entreaty  from  Canada 
for  England’s  aid  in  furnishing  skilled 
workers,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Toronto  branch  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  stated  that  in  Ontario  alone 
there  was  employment  for  “25,000  more 
work-girls,”  of  whom  “ 10,000  could 
easily  be  absorbed  by  Toronto.”  And 
that  “so  great  was  the  suffering  caused  by 
the  one-sided  policy”  of  the  Emmigra- 
tion  Bureau  in  confining  its  attention  to 
agricultural  and  railway  laborers,  that 
if  pursued  it  would  eventually,  inevitably, 
throw  the  splendid  markets  of  the  “ rap- 
idly developing  Northwest  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States.” 

How,  then,  to  reconcile  the  universal 
necessity  with  the  universal,  deplorable 
results,  is  the  question. 

How  shall  every  civilized  and  many  a 
partially  civilized  country  of  the  globe 
preserve  to  itself,  before  it  is  too  late,  the 
highest  qualities  of  bodily  stamina,  mental 
superiority,  individual  character,  national 
standards,  and  national  endurance,  which 
are  threatened  by  this  new  economic 
factor,  The  Labor  of  Women  ? 

“We  cannot,”  said  George  Eliot, 
“reform  our  forefathers”;  but  we  can 
forestall  the  deterioration  of  our  pos- 
terity. And  how  ? 

The  present  writer,  after  continued  and 
close  observation  ventures  to  reply:  By 
establishing  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  those  two  vast 
ortions  of  the  earth’s  surface  where 


systems  are  not  yet  fossilized  and  methods 
are  comparatively  flexible,  a combination 
of  State  Control,  with  State  Privilege, 
which  shall  convert  the  Labor  of  Women 
into  a force  of  national  conservation, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  crystallize  into 
a truly  formidable  force  of  national 
deterioration,  which  it  is  fast  becoming; 
a combination  of  responsibility  with 
opportunity,  which,  while  applying  spe- 
cifically and  immediately  to  those  two 
powerful  commercial-industrial  countries, 
shall  yet  serve  in  general  as  other  ideas 
originating  in  those  two  countries  have 
heretofore  more  than  once  served,  in 
human  steps  forward — as  a model  for 
all  other  lands. 

And  why  ? 

First,  because,  owing  to  the  long- 
tested  custom  of  coeducation  in  the 
public  schools,  state  and  municipal, 
and  in  many  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, salaried  men  and  women  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  on  a 
far  more  equal  financial  footing  than  are 
the  paid  inhabitants  of  other  countries ; 

Secondly,  because  skilled  labor,  per- 
formed by  women,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  is  far  in  excess  of  that  per- 
formed by  the  women  of  other  countries ; 

And  thirdly,  because  by  their  early 
adoption  of  coeducation,  the  United 
States  and  Canada  unconsciously  touched 
the  crux  of  this  industrial  problem, 
which  now  confronts  the  world  and 
thereby,  so  to  speak,  have  the  start  of 
the  world  in  the  solution  of  it. 

It  was  said  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  an  address  to  the  students 
of  a State  institution  some  months  ago, 
that  progress  could  not  permanently 
consist  in  the  abandonment  of  physical 
labor;  but  that  it  did  consist  in  the 
development  of  physical  labor  so  that  it 
should  “demand  the  union  of  a trained 
mind  in  a trained  body”;  and  that 
belief  is  embedded  in  the  character  of  the 
people  of  North  America. 

A measure,  therefore,  which  commends 
itself  to  that  wholesome  conviction 
amongst  them  is^certain,  in  time,  to  be 
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accepted  by  them  and  carried  into  thor- 
ugh  effect.  Hence,  the  suggestion  that 
Women  of  every  class  should  be  com- 
pelled to  serve  the  State  will  neither 
shock  nor  affront  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  nor  will  the  State  be  surprised 
at  a proposition  which  involves  reci- 
procity on  its  part,  for  both  citizens  and 
government  know  that  the  unification  of 
essentials  in  great  nations  is  a vital 
element  of  strength. 

I venture,  then,  to  suggest,  with  the 
assurance  of  being  understood,  that  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  should  exact  of  every  woman, 
whether  native  or  immigrant,  over  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  one  year  of  unpaid 
public  service,  this  obligatory  service  to 
become  one  of  the  assets  of  the  common- 
wealth by  being  devoted  to  its  public 
institutions  of  every  kind ; that  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  Dominion  should 
bestow  the  right  to  vote  upon  all  women 
bom  in  the  United  States  and  Canada , 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and  upon 
naturalized  women-citizens  a] ter  a con- 
secutive residence  of  a fixed  term  of  years, 
that  term  to  be  sufficiently  long  to  safe- 
guard the  State  against  ignorant  or 
degrading  contingencies',  that  the  State 
should  declare  all  women  bom  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  eligible  to  all 
public  positions,  save  those  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  Governors  of  the 
single  States  and  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada;  that  they  should  not  be  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  army,  nor  officers  and 
sailors  in  the  navy;  that  they  should  not 
be  ambassadors,  foreign  ministers  or 
consul-generals;  but  that  they  should 
be  members  of  cabinets,  secretaries  in 
embassies  and  legations,  attaches  of 
every  grade,  consuls  and  vice-consuls ; 
that  the  Federal  Union  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  should  compel  manufacturers, 
mine-owners,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar- 
planters,  mill-owners,  shop-keepers  and 
employers  of  every  kind,  to  divide  their 
employees  into  alternating  groups  of 
morning  and  afternoon  workers,  after 


the  manner  in  which  owners  of  chemical 
works  and  foundries  throughout  the 
world  now  divide  their  men  into  alter- 
nating groups  of  day-workers  and  night- 
workers. 

In  the  case  of  the  year  of  universal, 
obligatory,  unpaid  service,  the  State 
would  be  the  gainer,  and  to  a remarkable 
degree.  A vast  impetus  of  human  energy 
which  now  goes  nearly  if  not  entirely  to 
waste,  would  be  consolidated  and  made 
reproductive.  For  every  public  position 
which  has  just  been  named  there  are  at 
the  present  moment  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  thousands  of  eligible  women ; 
and  thousands  more  would  welcome, 
as  a sign  from  Heaven,  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring themselves  to  become  thus  eligible. 

Every  intelligent  woman  seeks  respon- 
sibility; every  intelligent  man  expects  it; 
let  the  State  combine  these  two  ideas, 
and  an  army  of  civic  rank  would  arise, 
as  valuable  for  the  internal  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth  as  is  its  uniformed 
militia  for  its  outward  weal.  Nay,  more 
valuable;  for  in  many  a portion  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Canada  the  militia 
would  never  be  called  into  requisition, 
if  the  subjective  element  embodied  in  its 
feminine  population  were  set  free  to 
exert  its  strength  in  the  exercise  of  its 
highest  instead  of  its  lowest  powers. 

In  the  case  of  the  franchise,  no  one  who 
knows  the  two  countries  can  for  one 
moment  doubt  that  all  those  highest 
powers  just  mentioned  would  in  the 
women  native  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  be  unified  into  a dignified, 
graceful,  helpful  whole,  by  the  privilege 
of  the  ballot. 

And  by  the  division  of  employees  in 
industry  and  commerce  into  groups  of 
morning-workers  and  afternoon-workers, 
the  poison-spot  involved  in  woman-labor 
would  be  probed  and  healed;  for,  in 
so  large  a majority  of  cases  as  to  make  it 
well-nigh  universally  true,  it  is  lack  of 
time  which  she  can  call  her  own  that 
forces  the  married  employee  to  neglect 
her  children;  lack  of  time  which 
she  can  call  her  own  that  ruins 
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her  health  and  theirs ; it  is  lack  of 
time  which  she  can  call  her  own,  and  the 
consequent  habit  of  living  for  and  in  the 
moment,  that  makes  the  young  girl 
employee  slatternly,  apathetic,  excitedly 
rude,  degraded. 

We  all  know  what  haste  and  irritation 
of  mind,  what  weariness  and  strain  of 
nerve,  a pressure  of  duties  from  behind, 
a load  of  duties  looming  up  in  front  of 
one,  cause;  but  few  of  us  know,  and 
some  of  us  have  difficulty  in  even  imagin- 
ing what  the  gnawing  of  insufficient  or 
ill -chosen  food  is;  what  the  misery  of 
seeing  our  children’s  bodies  being 
depleted,  their  affections  blunted,  their 
characters  tainted,  from  day  to  day, 
while  we  have  not  time,  and  cannot 
seek  opportunity,  to  prevent  it. 

UH  appartient  aujourd  liui  4 tout  le 
monde,  41a  femme  autant  qu’  41’  homme, 
de  s’  intruire  tonchaut  les  conditions 
4conomiques  on  nous  ivous  ...  les 
femmes  pen  vent  et  doivent  s’  interesser 
4 1’  fconomie  politique,”  are  the  words  of 
a famous  French  jurist  of  our  time:  44  Let 
f emmet  doivent  i’  intereeeer  4 /’  Sconotnie 
poiitique” — they  should,  indeed! 

And  the  State  should  see  to  it  that  they 
do. 

There  are  women  employed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  in  woolen, 
cotton  and  silk  mills;  sometimes,  in 
Minnesota  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  in  lumber-yards  and  saw- 
mills; in  oyster-beds,  in  hay-fields,  rice- 
fields,  on  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  coffee 
plantations;  on  fruit-farms,  dairy-farms, 
in  packing-houses  for  the  export  of  canned 
fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  poultry,  fish, 
oysters  ami  confectionery;  in  shoe-fac- 
tories, watch-factories — in  Massachusetts 
and  Illinois  by  the  thousand;  in  box, 
soap,  button,  glove,  straw-hat,  cane- 
chair  and  cigar-factories ; in  the  manu- 
facture of  passementerie,  under-clothing, 
militaiy,  naval  and  railway  uniforms, 
caps,  men’s  suits,  cloaks,  and  children’s 
clothing;  in  steam  laundries,  sewing- 
machine  warehouses,  bakeries  and  rail- 
way refreshment  rooms;  as  clerks,  book- 
keepers, cashiers,  book-binders,  printers, 


typewriters,  librarian-assistants,  church- 
almoners;  in  customs -houses,  ports  of 
quarantine,  post-offices,  telegraph  and 
telephone  bureaus;  as  matrons,  attend- 
ants and  nurses,  in  hospitals,  day- 
nurseries,  workhouses,  soldiers’  and 
sailors’  homes,  industrial  homes,  gov- 
ernment, military,  and  naval  nursing 
homes,  orphanages,  first-aid  stations, 
police  stations,  city  bath-houses,  public 
play-grounds,  reformatories,  prisons,  asy- 
lums, poor-houses,  dispensaries,  asso- 
ciated charily  bureaus,  holds;  as  inde- 
pendent owners  of  stock-farms,  fruit- 
farms,  dairy-farms,  cattle-ranches,  pro- 
prietors of  employment  bureaus,  teachers’ 
agencies,  stenography  and  typewriting, 
agencies — some  of  these  on  a Very 
large  scale — theatrical  and  literary 
agencies.  All  these  exclusive  of  cooks’ 
house-servants,  nurse-maids,  kindergarten 
and  nursery-governesses;  and  again,  ex- 
clusive of  women  professors  and  instruc- 
tors in  universities,  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools  of  every  grade,  gymnastic 
institutions — of  which  every  large  city 
has  two  or  three — special  schools  for 
Indians,  classes  for  the  training  of  young 
mothers,  institutions  for  the  teaching  of 
elocution  and  dramatic  art,  sloyd,  manual 
labor,  cooking,  commercial  law;  and 
yet  again,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  professions,  as  physicians,  lawyers, 
preachers,  actresses  and  singers. 

It  was  just  said  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  by  their  early  adoption  of 
coeducation  throughout  all  grades  of 
schools,  and  in  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, had,  so  to  speak,  the  start  of 
the  world  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
woman  in  industry;  and  the  preponder- 
ance in  the  United  States  alone  of  this 
method  of  instruction  upholds  the  asser- 
tion. Of  the  undergraduate  students 
enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  in 
1903, 62.5  per  cart,  were  in  coeducational 
institutions;  in  private  schools,  45  per 
cent.,  or  nearly  one-half;  while  in  the 
secondary  and  elementary  public  schools, 
95  per  emit,  were  enrolled  in  mind 
classes.  In  the  public  day-schools  alone, 
exclusive  of  all  other  State-supported 
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educational  institutions,  such  as  agri- 
cultural colleges,  schools  for  mechanical 
arts,  normal  schools,  schools  of  mines 
and  forestry — out  of  a total  of  449,287 
teachers,  the  excess  of  women  over  men 
teachers,  in  1908,  was  882,262. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  so-called 
“black-belt,”  which  includes  the  seven- 
teen states  ranging  from  Alabama  to  West 
Virginia,  the  negro  children  are  also 
being  educated  in  mixed  classes  of  boys 
and  girls;  so  that  these  women-teachers 
are  preparing  negro  women  as  well  as 
negro  men  for  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  can  any  one  familiar  with  the  capaci- 
ties and  qualities  of  the  negro  race  in 
America  for  one  moment  doubt  that  the 
present  generation  of  negro  women  is 
far  better  fitted  to  fulfil  those  duties  and 
to  bear  those  responsibilities  than  were 
the  negro  men  to  whom  the  franchise  was 
granted,  forty  years  ago;  or  the  negro 
men  who  began  to  vote,  twenty  years  ago; 
nor  can  it  further  be  doubted  that  the 
present  generation  of  negro  girls  will  be 
equally  well  fitted  for  those  duties  and 
responsibilities,  with  the  boys,  with 
whom  they  are  now  being  educated,  side 
by  side. 

“Is  it  right,”  asks  a professor  in  the 
department  of  economics  in  the  Miami 
University  of  Ohio,  “that  the  college- 
bred  . . . negro  woman  of  some  North- 
ern city  should  have  no  voice  in  the  gov- 
ernment, while  the  negro  man  criminal 
of  the  South  is  a voter  P ...  In  my  opin- 
ion”— and  the  coincidence  of  this  opinion 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Altantic  with 
that  of  the  French  jurist  just  quoted  is 
remarkable — “In  my  opinion,  running 
the  government  is,  in  this  age,  no  more 
the  work  of  men  than  it  is  of  women. 
The  designations  women’s  work , men’s 
work , are  but  marks  of  a psychological 
lagging  behind  the  times.  ...  A woman 
administers  the  finances  of  Kansas  City, 
while  men  bake  our  bread.” 

Now,  leaving  the  inherent  demands  for 
the  suggested  reciprocity  of  the  State  in 
granting  a vote  to  all  women  bom  in  the 


United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  the  receiving  from  them  a 
year  of  unpaid  public  service;  leaving 
also  the  indirect  advantages  which  would 
thereby  accrue  to  the  State,  and  whose 
name  is  legion,  let  us  enumerate  a few 
of  the  direct  advantages,  the  almost  imme- 
diate results  which  would  appear  in  the 
year  that  the  millions  of  such  women 
presented  themselves,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  for  their  term  of  publkf  service. 

There  would,  for  instance,  suddenly 
be  created  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  city  hall,  the 
Boards  of  Immigration,  of  Education  and 
of  Hospitals;  the  ports  of  quarantine, 
the  customhouses,  the  Sanitation 
Bureaus;  the  offices  of  the  Societies  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
and  Cruelty  to  Animals;  the  public 
libraries,  prisons,  reformatories  and  poor- 
houses,  would  have  a staff  of  unpaid 
clerks,  assistants,  attendants  and  minor 
officials  of  every  grade,  placed  at  their 
disposal. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Naval  Construction,  let  us  say,  might 
receive  from  the  single  States  the  enor- 
mous sums  which  each  now  expends  in 
the  maintenance  of  those  paid  staffs. 

Then,  the  State  would  gain  for  itself 
a vastly  improved,  if  not  an  entirely 
reorganized,  sanitary  and  moral  condi- 
tion in  its  cities  and  towns.  In  every 
city  in  which  the  mayor  and  the  com- 
missioner of  public  works,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  called  upon 
ladies  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  laws 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people 
within  their  jurisdiction,  and  have  en- 
dowed them  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity, an  almost  magically  rapid,  searching, 
lasting  improvement  has  been  the  result; 
a result  accompanied  by  a conspicuously 
reduced  expenditure  of  the  municipal 
funds. 

“It  is  simply  amazing,”  said  a certain 
official  of  the  city  erf  New  York,  whose 
term  of  office  was  cut  short  by  death; 
“I  do  not  know  how  these  ladies  have 
accomplished  it!” 
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But  many  an  American  and  many  a 
Canadian  woman  does  know;  many  a 
college  girl  is  Httle  short  of  a genius  in 
sociology  and  economics. 

Then,  the  administration  of  forestry- 
laws  could  be  given  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  women;  and  had  they  been  so  given 
sixty  yean  ago,  the  wholesale,  wanton, 
wicked  destruction  of  the  magnificent 
trees  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  of  the 
Southern  and  far  Western  States,  would 
never  have  attained  its  present  shameful 
proportions.  Women  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  conspicuous  capacity 
in  this  direction;  a capacity  which,  if 
organized,  would  redound  incalculably 
to  the  credit  of  both  countries;  a capacity 
which,  however,  under  the  existing  con- 
ditions, is  bring  put  to  no  use  on  a large 
scale.  And  with  forestry-laws  goes  hand- 
in-hand  the  care  of  country  roads,  which 
in  many  parts  of  Northern  Canada  and 
in  many  of  the  just-named  States,  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  a 
man,  nominally  their  guardian,  annually 
pockets  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
a goodly  portion  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  products  of  great  estates  belonging 
solely  to  women. 

And  if  we  again  turn  from  the  larger 
public  duties  to  the  specific  occupations, 
no  one  who  knows  the  life  of  the  North 
American  Continent  can  but  long  to  see 
woman-inspectors  supplant  the  men  who 
now  pretend  to  answer  for  humane  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  slaughter-yards , 
meat-packing  houses,  poultry  and  fish- 
markets,  and  milk-depots.  There  are 
few  governors  of  the  single  States,  few 
members  of  local  government  boards, 
who  would  not  welcome  the  right  to  thus 
supplant  them. 

But  if  this  be  true,  how  doubly  true  is 
it,  that  not  only  executives,  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Dominion, 
society  from  Florida  to  Vancouver,  would 
bail  with  joy  the  creation  of  two  new 
offices,  to  be  filled  exclusively  by  women — 
namely,  devisors  of  ways  and  means  by 
and  with  which  to  battle  with  the  disease 
of  consumption;  and  public  instructors 
in  the  pathological  and  ethical  responsi- 


bilities pertaining  to  sex.  For  no  small 
part  of  the  sin  of  great  cities  is  based  in 
ignorance;  ignorance  which  begins  in 
toe  school-room  and  leads  to  the  gates  of 
hell.  The  State  has  not  the  right  to  per- 
mit this  ignorance  to  continue.  The 
State  has  toe  duty  to  create  this  office; 
to  appoint  well-instructed,  wise,  reliable 
persons  to  fill  it;  the  State  is  bound  to 
see  to  it  that  every  elementary,  every 
intermediate,  every  high  school  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  has  such  an 
interpreter  of  toe  lofty  significance^  of 
the  obligations  imposed  by  sex.  And 
that  officer,  those  interpreters,  should  be 
women. 

The  twentieth  century  exposes  many 
a fallacy,  explodes  many  an  old-time 
system;  but  none  so  ruthlessly,  none 
so  sardonically,  as  the  attempt  to  reclaim 
the  so-called  fallen,  in  so-called  refuges. 
It  cannot  be  done.  And  why  should  it 
be  expected  ? 

Who  would  dream  of  tearing  a flower 
to  pieces,  and  then  sitting  down  to  paste 
the  leaves  together?  'Hie  petals  have 
withered  before  the  paste  is  made. 

No!  Preserve,  prevent,  is  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  ages.  And  the  State  which 
learns  that  lesson  first,  will  be  the  leader 
of  all. 

But  no  government  of  our  time,  I 
venture  to  believe,  can  put  that  lesson 
into  effect,  without  the  organized,  admin- 
istrative, legislative  cooperation  of  its 
native  women;  and  such  cooperation,  I 
further  venture  to  hope  and  to  prophesy, 
will  be,  as  it  without  much  difficulty 
could  be,  incorporated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I repeat,  that  their  consolidation  of  this 
new  factor  in  national  existence,  by  the 
exaction  of  a year’s  unpaid  public  service; 
their  requital  of  that  service  by  the  fran- 
chise, would  convert  the  threatening 
dangers  of  Woman  in  Industry  into  a 
conservation  of  a superb  Force,  and 
would  make  these  two  countries  models 
of  political  wisdom,  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated by  all  countries. 

Matnakd  Btjtlxb. 


Bertin,  Prussia. 
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CONCERNING  COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 


Bt  Thkodore  Schbokdeb. 


RECENT  utterances  by  President 
Roosevelt,  concerning  labor  prob- 
lems, and  especially  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion seem  to  me  to  demand  a more  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  latter  |than  we 
have  recently  had.  Furthermore  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  a need  for  such  dis- 
cussions from  view-points  that  I have  not 
heretofore  seen  emphasised.  I am  neither 
an  employer  nor  an  employ^,  but  just 
a simple  parasite,  who  in  the  conflict 
between  laborers  and  capitalists  could 
not  have  a cent’s  worth  of  direct  interest 
in  the  outcome,  bpt  yet  always  as  a 
neighboring  non-combatant,  I am  affected 
emotionally  and  intellectually  as  a lover 
of  justice.  Viewing  the  battle  from  afar, 
as  it  were,  the  whole  ethics  of  the  strike 
has  an  aspect  which  perhaps  most  people 
disapprove.  Some  of  these  views  I 
will  now  express. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  practically  always 
are  the  result  of  a mere  difference  of 


Likewise  when  we  come  to  the  actual 
conflict  there  is  always  a great  deal  of 
emotional  drivel  about  “liberty”  which 
usually  amounts  only  to  this:  that  each 
patty  to  the  conflict  sees  only,  and  cares 
only,  about  the  infractions  of  oppor- 
tunities of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 
or  aspires.  They  wholly  forget  that  in 
all  social  relations  absolute  liberty  is  a 
mere  abstraction,  and  of  no  practical 
value.  What  is  needed,  and  never  dis- 
cussed, is  a dearer  conception  of  relative 
liberty,  whose  problem  is  always  one  of 
maintaining  equality  of  liberty  with  die 
greatest  possible  liberty  for  all. 

When  a “scab,”  or  strike-breaker, 
has  violence  used  upon  him  to  deter  him 
from  replacing  the  striker,  it  is  urged  in 
his  behalf  that  this  is  a free  country, 
and  he  should  be  protected  from  inter- 
ference, in  making  his  own  contract  in 
his  own  way,  for  the  disposal  of  his  own 
labor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted 


opinion  between  employers  and  employees 
as  to  the  requirements  of  natural  justice 
as  to  their  joint  enterprise.  When  not 
this  it  is  a matter  (as  in  the  struggle  over 
maintaining  a union  or  non-union  shop) 
of  maintaining  or  securing  an  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  coercive  supremacy, 
in  the  contest  for  their  respective 
demands.  The  trouble,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  seldom  over  a demand  for  a rea- 
soned conception  of  justice  but  rather 
is  it  a study  as  to  what  can  be  secured  by 
bluff,  threats  and  actual  violence.  Up 
to  this  time  I have  never  seen  any  scheme 
of  compulsory  arbitration  which,  in  its 
solution  of  any  concrete  problem, 
proposed  to  apply  any  general  nile.  At 
best  the  ordinary  idea  of  compulsory 
arbitration  is  only  a scheme  to  relieve 
our  emotional  demand  for  Justice,  with- 
out the  least  bit  of  dear  thinking  to  dis- 
cover the  rational  requirements  of  Justice. 


by  the  striker,  that  the  original  disputants 
shall  be  left  free  from  the  strike-breaker’s 
interference,  to  settle  their  own  differ- 
ences in  heir  own  way.  Why  should 
not  freedom  from  interference  be  equal  ? 
It  is  well  understood  that  a dominant 
employers-class -interest  has  caused  one 
interference  to  be  legalised,  and  the  other 
not.  We  are  here  considering  the  equal 
relative  morality  or  immorality  of  rise 
conduct  which  determines  what  the  law 
should  be,  and  not  what  the  law  is.  The 
law-maker  may  have  been  guided  more 
by  personal  or  class  interest,  or  preju- 
dice, than  by  the  ethical  culture  of  a 
broad  vision.  The  employer  insists  that 
the  power  of  the  State,  oy  judicial  injunc- 
tion and  through  its  militia,  shall  be 
used  to  protect  him  in  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits of  competition  among  laborers. 
The  latter,  with  equal  justice,  rejoin 
that,  since  through  trust-favoring  legis- 
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lation  the  State  has  practically  destroyed 
competition  among  employers,  and  since 
it  does  not  use  its  power  to  guarantee 
the  maintainence  of  competition  among 
than,  it  shall  not  use  it  to  guarantee 
competition  among  laborers.  When  the 
State  denies  their  equally  just  demand  for 
force,  the  laborer  naturally  and  justly 
dislikes  the  militia,  and  distrusts  the 
state,  and  its  courts. 

The  coercive  power  of  threatened 
eviction  and  starvation,  used  against 
laboring  men,  is  no  more  conducive  to 
justice,  nor  consistent  with  decent  regard 
for  human  suffering,  than  is  the  use  of 
bullets  and  dynamite  threatened  by 
strikers  as  a means  of  forcing  their  oppo- 
nents to  yield.  The  strike-breaker,  who 
lends  himself  as  a means  toward  starving 
out  his  fellow-worker,  is  himsdf  using  a 
weapon  no  less  violent  or  coercive  than 
the  physical  violence  sometimes  visited 
upon  him.  The  equities  of  their  respec- 
tive suffering  families  are  equal.  The 
conservators  of  the  ethics  of  the  capitalist 
always  insist  that  “ there  is  no  worse 
enemy  of  the  wage-worker  than  the 
man  who  condones  mob  violence.  ” That 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  our  petu- 
lant President,  through  the  prejudices 
engendered  by  his  class  interests,  at 
least  prior  to  his  last  message,  failed  to 
see  or  state  the  co-related  truth,  that 
there  is  no  worse  stimulant  to  mob 
violence  than  the  conduct  of  the  capital- 
istic class  when,  as  employers,  they  seek 
to  coerce  the  will  of  the  laboring  man, 
by  the  cutting  off  of  his  food  supply, 
without  convincing  his  reason  that  the 
offered  wage  is  his  reasonable  portion 
of  their  jointly  created  labor  product. 
Coercion  by  starvation  may  not  be  mob 
violence,  but  certainly  it  is  physical 
violence  and  no  more  conducive  to  the 
discovery  and  establishment  of  economic 
justice  than  is  the  assassin’s  knife  or 
dynamite,  and  is  an  equally  potent  and 
barbarous,  though  because  of  its  indirec- 
tion, seemingly  a peaceful  and  individual 
form  of  violence. 

In  every  such  struggle  both  parties  are 


equally  justified  in  their  contention, 
and  each  Is  quite  as  wrongras  the  other 
from  the  view-point  of  natural  justice, 
because  he.  teHs  only  a half-truth;  he 
persists  in  seeing  only  one  element  of  a 
related  existence,  instead  of  viewing  the 
s ituation  as  a whole  and  discussing  it  as  an 
entirety.  More  technically  expressed, 
each  errs  because  his  ethical  generali- 
zations are  made  without  taking  into 
account  all  of  the  essential  conditions. 
Besides,  in  the  warfare  between  two 
economic  organizations,  inaptly,  but  with 
desirable  brevity,  called  the  “ money 
trust”  and  the  “muscle  trust,”  the 
interests  of  those  who  cannot  belong  to 
either  are  wholly  ignored.  We  need 
but  to  recall  the  coal  strike,  or  any  large 
railroad  or  building-trades  strike,  to  be 
convinced  that  both  parties  to  it  are 
entirely  satisfied  to  see  only  their  own 
personal  or  class  welfare.  In  New  York 
City  a delay  in  budding  operation  by 
labor  troubles  has  resulted  in  70,000 
school  children  being  excluded  from  a 

E onion  of  their  instruction,  during  school 
ours.  Is  not  the  public  interested  in 
labor  troubles  ? ►"1 

At  the  best,  every  lockout  and  strike 
is  but  an  appeal  to  such  coercive  methods 
as  the  established  usage  of  the  dominant 
class  permits.  In  no  case  is  the  relative 
justice  of  the  partisan  demands  judicially 
considered,  much  less  decided.  The 
only  question  examined  by  the  courts, 
or  even  the  public,  is  the  legality  of  the 
respective  coercive  measures  used,  never 
the  justice  of  the  ends  sought  to  be 
reached  by  the  capitalists’  legalized 
violence.  Since  the  “money  trust”  is 
the  dominant  power,  politically  and 
intellectually,  its  interests  determine  the 
rules  of  the  fight,  and  quite  uniformly 
the  regulations  of  the  economic  prize- 
ring,  put  the  laborers’  coercion  to  a dis- 
advantage. The  uncrowned  monarchs 
of  our  plutocracy  exercise  an  economic 
might  which,  though  indirect,  is  more 
far-reaching  and  more  arbitrary  and 
cruel  in  its  tyrannies,  more  unjust  and 
more  relentless  in  its  judgments,  a 
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thousand-fold,  than  that  of  the  worst  of 
the  crowned  ruffians  that  ever  lived. . If 
by  terminating  the  lease  of  life  of  the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  legalized  injustice 
and  vested  wrong,  we  could  destroy  the 
systems  which  uphold  them,  a few  high 
class  murders  would  become  a civic 
duty.  Unfortunately  the  road  to  justice 
is  not  so  smooth  nor  short.  Only  pro- 
gressive culture  can  minimize  the  wrongs 
— culture  which  produces  so  sensitive  a 
conscience  that  like  the  women  of  classical 
antiquity,  who  suffered  death  rather 
than  dishonor,  these  would  willingly 
commit  suicide  rather  than  to  offer  die 
insolence  of  charity  to  those  of  the  dass 
to  whom  they  deny  a just  share  of  the 
product  of  their  labor.  Hie  only  reason 
every  one  does  not  agree  with  these  con- 
dusions  is  that  the  connection  between 
our  legalized  economic  injustices  and 
those  who  are  almost  daily  reported  as 
having  starved  or  frozen  to . death,  is 
so  indirect  that  the  * intelligent 99  Ameri- 
can public  is  too  stupid  to  see  it. 

Long  ago,  society  discovered  that 
divine  providence  did  not  always  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  the  fact,  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  persons 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of 
fire  or  water.  Later,  as  between  dud- 
lists,  it  became  certain  that  injustice 
was  often  on  the  side  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  powerful.  In  the  furtherance 
of  right  and  peace,  we  compelled  the 
quarrelsome  to  resort  to  courts,  making 
duding  a crime.  Internationally,  we 
are  beginning  to  doubt  that  unerring 
justice  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  best 
markmanship,  even  when  combined  with 
the  biggest  and  most  numerous  guns. 

Therefore,  courts  of  international  arbi- 
tration are  becoming  more  conspicuous. 
That  one  has  observed  the  rules  for  fair 
dueling,  or  the  laws  which  establish 
what  we,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  miscall 
civilized  warfare,  is  no  longer  considered 
any  evidence  that  the  mightiest  was 
nearest  the  ethical  might.  Such  ethics 
of  barbarous  methods  are  now  generally 
endorsed  only  in  the  contests  between 


labor  and  capital.  Here  the  capitalist 
may  coerce  the  laborer  by  eviction  and 
starvation,  and  the  labor  unions  may 
ruin  the  financier,  and  if  they  observe 
the  rules  for  fair  dueling,  according  to 
a modem  refined  barbarism,  we  still 
accept  the  outcome  of  this  contest  of 
coercion  and  endurance,  as  the  wisest 
method  by  which  the  right  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

Centuries  ago,  society  concluded  that 
contestants  to  disputed  property  rights 
should  not  be  allowed  in  the  settlement 
of  their  difficulties  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  society,  and  to  preclude  their  disputes 
from  injuring  others,  courts  were  estab- 
lished and  the  disagreeing  ones  were 
compelled  by  force  to  submit  their  con- 
troversies to  these  established  tribunals. 
In  every  strike  or  lockout,  the  contending 
forces  are  but  seeking  by  coercion  to 
compel  acceptance  of  the  other’s  concep- 
tion of  justice,  and  here,  more  than  in 
the  duel,  or  the  belligerent  settlement  of 
differences  between  individuals,  the  peace 
and  quiet,  and  the  established  relations 
of  society  are  disturbed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  occasionally  a 
strike  or  lockout  is  submitted  to  volun- 
tary arbitration,  because  the  contestants 
eadi  fear  extermination.  It  is  not  enough 
that  sometimes  they  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion of  such  voluntary  tribunal.  The 
power  of  the  State,  as  in  every  dass  of 
controversy  over  the  discovery  and  main- 
tainance  of  natural  justice,  must  compel 
submission  to  a proper  court,  and  must 
enforce  its  judgments,  or  confess  its 
bankruptcy  and  go  out  of  business,  as 
the  anarchists  demand.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  militia  are  called  out  to  see  that 
the  established  regulations  for  the  war- 
fare of  economic  violence  are  observed; 
they  would  be  better  employed  to  enforce 
the  judgment  of  some  judicial  tribunal, 
called  into  existence  to  prevent  the  con- 
flict by  adjudicating  the  equities,  with 
natural  justice,  and  not  capitalistic  dass 
interest,  or  customs  based  thereon,  as 
the  end  to  be  achieved. 

That  such  a tribunal  would  not  be 
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infallible  may  be  admitted.  That  its 
guesses  would  average  as  high  for 
justice  as  the  present  resultant  of  such 
strife  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted.  That 
greater  quiet  would  be  insured,  and  less 
injury  inflicted  upon  the  non-combatants 
of  society  is  certain  to  demonstration. 
Then  why  not  compulsory  arbitration? 
Just  as  the  rules  of  jurisprudence  are  of 
gradual  growth,  and  an  expression  of 
the  summarized  racial  experience,  so 
would  such  a tribunal  for  labor  arbitra- 
tion gradually  develop  a set  of  rules, 
by  which, ’jwith  a constantly  increasing 
certitude,  a dose  approximation  to  natural 
justice  will  be  assured.  Its  first  general- 
izations would,  of  course,  express  only 
conditional  truths,  and  would  require 
amendment  from  time  to  time  as  new 
conditions  were  brought  into  existence, 
or  were  called  to  its  attention. 

The  capitalist  objects  to  compulsory 
orbitration  as  an  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence with  his  property.  The  answer  is 
that  in  our  form  of  government  there  is 
no  divine  right  in  property.  It  is  morally 
obligated  to ' protect  private  property 
only  so  long  as  it  represents  personal 
creation  out  of  nature’s  raw  material. 
What  the  capitalist  has  gained  by  the 
unjust  despoilation  of  the  workers  who 
actually  create  the  nation’s  wealth,  or 
what  he  has  received  by  inheritance  from 
ancestral  beneficiaries  of  legalized  exploi- 
tation, will  no  longer  be  protected  by 
other  people  carrying  rifles,  when  we 
other  people  conclude  the  capital  was 
unjustly  gotten,  and  the  use  made  of  it 
injurious  to  us.  When  the  mass  of  us 
have  reached  that  condusion  some  capital- 
ists will  be  unhorsed  and  their  illgotten 
and  ill-used  estates  taken  from  them. 

The  lawyer  objects  to  compulsory 
arbitration  because  no  general  rules  have 
been  outlined  to  guide  the  court  of  arbi- 
tration and  so  he  argues  that  such  a 
tribunal  would  be  government  by  the 
arbitrary  power  of  men  and  not  of  law 
and  so  such  an  act  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional as  not  constituting  due  process  of 
aw.  The  laboring  man  opposes  com- 


pulsory arbitration  because  he  feels  sure 
that  the  capitalistic  class  interests  will 
dominate  the  minds  of  those  who  will 
constitute  the  tribunal,  and  their  arbi- 
trary power  will  therefore  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  laborer’s  interests  than 
are  our  present  courts,  whose  whole 
attitude  of  mind  he  deems  inimical  to 
his  interests.  I will  answer  these  two 
objections  together,  as  they  both  involve 
the|question  of  controlling  the  action  of 
such  a tribunal  by  legislativdy-created 
standards.  I will  endeavor  to  evolve 
such  standards. 

A general  guide  for  the  deliberations 
of  such  an  arbitration  tribunal  is  not 
difficultjof  statement,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
if  we  remember  a few  fundamental 
truths.  The  laborer  and  the  capitalist 
must  be  recognized,  for  purposes  of  the 
controversy,  as  existing  in  an  indissol- 
uble relation  wherein  each  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  other.  The  equities  of  each 
must  be  determined,  not  separately, 
but  ever  in  the  light  of  their  relation  to 
the  equal  equities  of  the|other,  and  the 
relation  of  both  to  society.  When  once 
we  become  fully  conscious  in  thought, 
as  well  as  in  those  empty  phrasings 
which  are  so  seldom  translated  into 
consistent  action,  that  the  profit  of  every 
business  is  the  joint  product  of  invested 
capital,  the  managerial  mind,  and  the 
executive  brain  and  the  intelligently- 
directed  muscle  erf  the  laborer,  then  we 
have  a basis  for  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  product  of  the  joint  efforts.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  discussion  I am  making 
the  rather  violent  assumption  that  the 
capitalist’s  capital  is  always  acquired  by 
means  which  are  beyond  question  by  our 
most  refined  sense  of  natural  justice. 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  in  aO 
disputed  cases  the  method  for  dividing 
joint  earnings  (that  is,  determining  the 
laborer’s  wages,  and  the  employer’s 
net  profit)  should  be  something  like  the 
following:  First,  we  fix  accurately  the 
minimum  rate  of  interest  for  which 
money  can  be  had  in  safe  investments. 
Next,  we  must  determine  the  sum  upon 
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which  the  employer?  may  reasonably 
expect  interest  out  of  the  gross  profits  of 
thisj  joint  labor.  If  the  employer  is  a 
corporation,  the  investment  is  never 
to  be  estimated  by  either  the  face,  or  the 
market,  valuefof  the  stocksf  issued.  The 
first  of  these  is  fixed,  usually  by  the  extrav- 
agant speculative  over-valuation  at  which 
the  incorporators,  for  more  or  less  dis- 
honest purposes,  exchange  property  for 
8 tock  issues.  The  second  is  often  depend- 
ent, partly  upon  fictitious  sales  and 
stock-exchange  jugglery,  and  partly  upon 
monopolies  and  other  artificially-created 
means  of  temporarily  extorting  from 
helpless  public  unreasonable  profits.  The 
valuation  upon  which  the  capitalist’s 
interest  is  to  be  allowed  should  be  the 
least  amount  of  cash  that  would  replace 
all  erf  the  physical  property  necessarily 
and  wisely  used  in  the  enterprise.  If 
any  part  of  it  consists  of  patents,  or  trade 
secrets  of  wholly  speculative  or  unascer- 
tainable  market  value,  these  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration  as  part  of 
the  primary  capital.  They  might  be 
treated  as  a portion  of  managerial  equip- 
ment, to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
tile  reasonableness  of  official  salaries. 
Good-will,  which  is  the  product  erf  adver- 
tising, can  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of 
duplicating,  so  much  of  it  as  is  equal  to 
the  present  attained  repute,  if  utilized 
by  a new  business.  Having  thus  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  capital  actually 
in  use,  and  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
at  which  money  is  to  be  had,  we  next 
adjudge  what  is  the  minimum  wage  at 
which  a laborer  can  live  in  such  comfort 
as  our  civilization,  the  hygienic,  educa- 
tional and  physical  necessities  of  our 
economic  conditions,  and  himself  and 
family  make  necessary.  This  is  not 
always  a sum  which  is  ascertainable 
with  mathematical  certainty,  and  yet 
similar  problems  are  solved  by  courts  in 
almost  every  receivership  case,  and  all 
controversies  over  alimony. 

All  this,  as  before  indicated,  is  neces- 
sary only  where  an  actual  controversy  as 
to  the  reasonableness  of  wages  is  in 


existence.  Let  us  define  gross  earnings 
to  mean,  the  earnings  without  the  cost 
of  labor,  or  interest  on  capital  in  use, 
being  deducted.  If,  then,  we  deduct 
from  tile  annual  gross  earnings  a sum 
equal  to  the  annual  pay-roll  at  the 
adjudged  minimum  rate  of  wages  and 
the  annual  interests  at  the  adjudged 
minimum  rate  upon  the  cash  value 
of  the  plant,  and  there  is  a balance 
which  we  designate  as  the  surplus  earn- 
ings, then  that  balance  must  determine 
whether  or  not,  and  how  much,  the 
laborer’s  wage  is  to  be  increased  above 
the  minimum  cost  of  decent  living. 

The  employer  who  preys  on  the  neces- 
sities of  his  employees  so  as  to  secure 
their  labor  at  less  than  a minimum  of 
decent  living  wages,  should  be  treated 
as  any  other  proprietor  of  a school  for 
crime,  or  the  propagator  of  contagious 
disease.  Life  in  the  slums  of  any  city 
make  this  plain.  The  two  minimums 
determined,  it  might  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  every  business  which  can  not 
show  profit  enough  for  both,  and  in  the 
future  of  which  no  capitalist  has  sufficient 
confidence  to  guarantee  both,  has  no 
excuse  for  its  existence,  and  should  be 
suppressed.  The  capitalist,  having  the 
absolute  managerial  control,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  embark  in  a business  of 
sufficient  social  consequence  to  employ 
say  100  persons,  unless  he  is  willing  to 
take  chances  on  securing  his  interest, 
and  show  himself  able,  by  the  method 
hereinafter  pointed  out,  to  guarantee  to 
the  laborer  nis  minimum  wage,  and  such 
additional  sum  as  he  may  be  adjudged 
entitled  to. 

Since  this  surplus  profit  is  a joint 
creation  of  the  invested  capital  and  the 
labor  employed,  the  determination  of  the 
excess  above  the  minimum  wage  and 
interest  which  the  laborer  and  the  capi- 
talist are  to  receive  is  to  be  a division  of 
the  surplus  profit,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
annual  minimum  pay-roll  to  the  annual 
minimum  interest  account.  Among  the 
laborers,  the  percentage  of  annual  increase 
would,  of  course,  be  me  same. 
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In  all  instances  the  matter  of  wages  Labor  unions  should,  by  appropriate 


should  be  left  to  the  agreement  of  the 
parties,  and  that  agreement  enforced 
always  and  only  where  both  parties 
before  making  it  have  been  put  into 
possession,  full  and  fairly,  of  all  the 
fads  poeeeeeed  by  the  ether , which  the 
arbitration  court  would  take  into  account 
in  arriving  at  a just  conclusion,  by  the 
processes  above  indicated.  Whenever  a 
claim  is  made  and  substantiated  that 
* unfairness  has  been  resorted  to  on  either 
side,  the  arbitration  tribunal  should 
annul  the  agreement,  and  enforce  its 
own  judgment  as  to  the  equities.  It  will 
do  the  same  when  the  parties  cannot 
agree.  When  a controversy  has  been 
presented  to  the  tribunal,  the  continu- 
ance or  commencement  of  a strike  or 
lockout  without  permission  of  the  trib- 
unal would  be  prohibited. 

In  order  to  preclude  evasions  by  the 
capitalist,  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
laborer  must  compel  the  payment  of 
fixed  wages,  and  should  be  in  its  nature 
a judgment  in  rent  binding  upon  every- 
body who  is  made  a party  to  the  pro- 
ceeding, to  the  extent  of  their  interest 
in  the  real  and  personal  property  utilized 
in  the  business.  This  would  and  should 
include  mortgages.  Any  other  rules 
* would  enable  the  employer,  by  allowing 
a mortgage  to  be  foreclosed,  or  a lease 
to  be  canceled,  to  evade  compliance  with 
the  decree.  Such  a rule  would  wrong 
no  one.  It  could  not  affect  existing 
liens,  and,  as  to  future  ones,  the  mortga- 
gees and  lessors  could  easily  protect 
themselves  by  abundant  devices  which 
any  lawyer  could  suggest.  A judgment 
against  the  laborers  would  be  enforced, 
as  now,  by  punishment  for  contempt,  if 
after  judgment  they  conspire  to  disobey 
the  court,  and  for  money  damages  if  they 
have  property.  Since  no  judgment,  but 
that  the  business  be  suspended,  would 
be  altered  where  it  would  not  support 
the  minimum  wage  and  interest,  there 
would  seldom  be  any  motive  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  unions  for  disregarding  the 
judgment. 


legislation  be  encouraged  to  incorporate, 
and  all  corporations  should  have  pub- 
licity forced  upon  them.  This  does  not 
vmean  the  lying  balance-sheet  publicity, 
but  publicity  to  the  last  detail  of  all  facts 
such  as  shed  light  upon  issues  above 
indicated  as  being  material,  and  probably 
others.  Such  publicity  would  minimize 
the  robbing  of  the  comparatively  igno- 
rant people  by  fraudulent  stock  sales, 
and  false  prospectuses,  as  well  as  the 
laboring  man,  as  he  is  now  oppressedjby 
compelling  him,  out  of  his  wages  to  pay 
interest  on  fictitious  valuations  of  watered 
stock.  It  would  likewise  prevent  personal 
blackmail  by  dishonest  labor  leaders. 

In  every  case  where  one  hundred  or 
more  persons  are  employed,  directlyjoi1 
indirectly,  under  the  same  management, 
the  tribunal  of  arbitration  shall  have 
jurisdiction,  to  be  invoked  either  by  the 
employer,  by  a majority  of  the  employees, 
or,  after  a strike  or  lockout  has  actually 
been  ordered,  by  the  people  of  the  State 
through  the  attorney-general.  Arbitra- 
tion is  not  enough,  if  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment stands  for  the  maintainancefof 
justice.  If  it  does  not,  or  is  incapable, 
then  let  us  also  remove  state  protection 
for  capitalists.  If  our  judicial  system  is 
of£value,  arbitation  over  labor  troubles 
can  be  made  equally  so.  If  [not,  let  us 
confess  our  failure  and  abolish  the  state. 
If  not  this,  then  let  us  have  justice 
through  compulsory  arbitration.  Every 
labor  dispute  in  which  one  hundred,  or 
even  less  number  of  men  are  employed, 
of  necessity  involves  the  end&ngerment 
of  innumerable  established  social  rela- 
tions of  non-combatants.  Under  the 
increasing  complexity  of  human  inter- 
dependence, the  laborer’s  controversy 
with  employers  can  no  longer  be  ranked 
as  self-regarding  conduct,  and  thus 
excluded  from  state  control  Under  doc- 
trines of  personal  liberty.  Every  such 
controversy  directly  affects  the  social 
organism,  and  hence  is  placed  within 
the  legitimate  province  of  governmental 
supervision,  even  under  file  broadest 
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views  of  personal  liberty,  entertained  by 
any  who  have  an  intelligent  conception 
of  liberty  and  still  believe  in  any  organ- 
ized government.  The  social  judgment 
must  be  exercised,  primarily  upon  con- 
siderations of  equal  justice  and  liberty 
to  the  disputants,  and  incidentally  to 
these,  the  good  of  organized  society.  But 
since  nobody  wants  justice,  and  nobody 


believes  in  the  capacity  of  state  machinery 
to  secure  it,  I suppose  we  shall  for  a long 
time  to  come  continue  in  our  submission 
to  the  coercive  power  of  starvation, 
enforced  by  the  legalized  violence  of  the 
police  and  the  militia,  in  support  of  the 
class-interests  of  a dominant,  ignorant  and 
brutal  rich.  Theodore  Schrokder. 

New  York  City. 


EMERSON  AS  WRITER  AND  MAN. 


Bt  James  T. 


IN  THAT  pregnant  and  inspiring  essay 
which  opens  Emerson’s  priceless 
book  on  Representative  Men  he  dis- 
courses wisely  of  the  uses  of  great  men. 
He  tells  us  how  the  world  is  upheld  by 
veracity  of  good  men.  They  make  the 
world  wholesome.  What  is  good  is 
effective  and  generative.  Every  ship 
that  comes  to  America  got  its  chart  from 
Columbus.  Mental  and  moral  force 
goes  out  from  you,  whether  you  will  or 
no,  and  profits  one  whom  you  never 
thought  of,  “and  it  is  impossible  to  hear 
of  personal  vigor  of  any  kind  without 
fresh  resolution.” 

Emerson’s  characteristic  modesty  would 
not  have  allowed  him  to  drink  of  himself 
in  writing  such  truths.  But  his  life  and 
his  influence  since  he  fell  to  rest  so  calmly, 
has  given  fresh  and  lustrous  illustration 
to  the  law. 

How  quickly  some  reputations  drop 
after  the  funeral  eulogies  have  been 
formally  pronounced.  But  every  day 
since  Emerson  was  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  pine  tree  in  Concord’s  historic  ceme- 
tery, the  garde  radiance  of  his  name 
and  fame  has  risen  higher. 

When  a critic  like  Hermann  Grimm, 
the  great  German  professor,  deliberately 
ranks  him  with  Goethe,  Schiller  and 
Shakespeare;  what  his  drought  becomes 
not  merely  the  daily  ins  pi  rati  or  of 
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undistinguished  multitudes,  but  of  great 
statesman  reformers  and  men  of  science, 
like  Tolstoi  and  Pobiedonostzeff  in 
Russia,  and  Tyndall,  Martineau,  Carlyle 
and  John  Motley  in  England,  his  rank 
as  one  of  the  world's  great  thinkers  may 
be  deemed  firmly  established. 

What  a beautiful  and  yet  most  accurate 
picture  James  Martineau  gave  in  his 
letter  to  Alexander  Ireland  of  Emerson's 
gracious  manhood.  “In  his  personality,’* 
says  the  great  preacher  of  England,  “be 
appeared  to  me  almost  all  that  is  noble, 
lovely  and  venerable;  and  in  his  critical 
and  ethical  writings  he  rose  to  the  way 
perfection  of  moral  judgment;  pure  and 
keen  without  a touch  of  cynicism  and 
with  a seeing  enthusiasm  for  all  beauty 
and  good;  calm  and  passionate! ess, 
because  full  of  faith  in  them,  as  the  per- 
manency of  the  world.” 

Some  of  the  critics  say  that  Emerson 
cannot  be  understood;  that  his  essays 
can  be  read  with  equal  profit,  backward 
as  forward.  But  nevertheless,  the  circle 
of  his  readers  widens  with  every  genera- 
tion. The  highest  literary  authorities 
recognize  him  as  the  largest,  loftiest 
and  most  characteristic  intellect  produced 
by  our  American  soil.  He  speaks  as 
no  other  to  the^iniversal  heart  of  man — 
a modem  Plato,  dealing  with  the  most 
sublime  truths  with  the  ease  of  a master; 
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daring  the  highest  heaven  of  thought; 
and  yet  writing  of  “ Farming/9  “ Civiliza- 
tion” and  the  “ Conduct  of  Life”  with 
the  shrewdest  common  sense. 

“A  Greek  head/9  as  Lowell  said,  “on 
right  Yankee  shoulders,  whose  range  has 
Olympus  for  one  pole— for  t9other  the 
Exchange/9 

In  Raphael  and  Goethe  the  character- 
istic traits  are  these  same  admirably 
blended  elements:  common  sense  and 
heaven-soaring  divination,  revealing  to 
the  eyes  of  the  idealist — as  Herman 
Grimm  says,  “the  magnificent  results 
of  practical  activity,  and  unfolding  before 
the  realist  the  grandeur  of  the  ideal 
world  of  thought.” 

Emerson  was  at  once  the  most  individ- 
ual and  most  independent  of  men;  and 
yet  few  men  ever  identified  themselves  so 
fully  with  the  common  Humanity  and 
looked  on  life  on  all  sides. 

Was  Emerson  scholar,  philosopher  or 
poet  ? The  dispute  has  been  hot  as  to 
which  title  is  the  appropriate  one  to  give 
him. 

His  scholarship  was  ample — his  read- 
ing omnivorous  and  his  memory,  in  his 
earlier  days  remarkable.  “Emerson’s 
quotations/9  says  Dr.  Holmes,  “are  like 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.”  His 
essays  glisten  with  apt  literary  allusions 
and  illustrations.  And  yet  no  one  was 
less  of  a pedant  or  a mere  borrower. 
Like  Shakespeare,  he  transformed  and 
adorned  all  that  he  took  from  others. 

From  what  other  bard  in  the  nineteenth 
century — as  Steadman  asks — have  so 
many  lines  and  phrases  passed  into  lit- 
erature. 

“Hitch  jour  wagon  to  a star.” 

“Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  befog.” 

“'What  is  excellent,— as  God  lives  is  permanent.” 

“He  builded  better  than  he  knew.” 

and  a hundred  more. 

So  abundant  are  these  examples  of 
musical  and  compressed  wisdom  that 
have  fixed  themselves  in  the  memory 
like  barbs — that  one  of  his  famous  essays 
or  poems  seems  often,  (as  a raw  youth 
who  read  Hamlet  for  the  first  time  said) : 


“A  thing  chiefly  made  up  of  old  quota- 
tions.” 

But  of  scholarship  and  philosophy  of 
the  usual  style  whose  excellence  is  shown 
in  its  well-ordered  systematization  of 
laws  and  truths,  of  this  we  find  little 
in  Emerson.  He  saw  with  wonderful 
dearness  the  profoundest  truths,  and  put 
these  truths  into  pithy  sayings,  spiritual 
pemmican  for  the  nourishment  of  starv- 
ing souls  in  all  climes. 

But  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  faith,  the 
arguments  for  his  instructions  or  the 
proper  logical  order  in  which  view  dem- 
onstrations should  be  presented,  he  was 
all  at  sea.  He  preferred  to  leave  his 
thoughts  in  that  desultoriness  that 
conversation  or  meditation  delights  in, 
rather  than  to  force  them  into  the  logi- 
cian’s grooves.  As  he  spoke  to  an  audi- 
ence he  seemed  to  be  himself  an  auditor 
of  some  mystic  voice  to  which  he  was 
listening,  and  his  vexy  hesitancy,  between 
the  delivery  of  hi s periods,  added  to  this 
impression  that  he  was  hearkening  to  an 
invisible  Genius,  sitting  behind  him. 

In  the  year  1370  I heard  him  lecture 
several  times;  and  the  lectures  were 
given  from  half  a dozen  huge  sheets  of 
blue  paper — tom  from  some  old  ledger — 
where  his  meditations  had  been  jotted 
down  as  the  ideas  came  to  him.  Each 
pearl  of  thought  had  been  rounded  and 
polished  till  it  was  a wonder  and  a delight; 
but  the  stringing  of  the  pearls  in  order 
had  evidently  been  left  to  be  done  before 
the  audience,  as  the  mood  guided  him. 

Emerson  was  certainly  more  poet  than 
philosopher.  He  abhorred  syllogisms  and 
chains  of  argument;  labored  defini- 
tions and  subtle  distinctions.  He  flew, 
like  a bird  from  peak  to  peak  and  scorned 
tile  tedious  rock-pounding  that  laid 
macadamized  roads  of  logic.  His  quick 
intuitions  leaped  over  all  the  intermediate 
stations  and  dove  to  the  heart  of  profound 
subjects,  as  by  heavenly  guidance. 

He  did  not  reason;  but  pictured, 
sketched,  illustrated  in  the  most  trenchant 
way.  He  sang  psalms  of  worship  and 
lyrics  of  human  emotion  and  with  sug- 
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gestive  musical  crescendoes  and  dimin- 
uendoes  of  true  Wagnerian  magic,  he 
waked  the  slumbering  soul  of  his  audi- 
tors. 

No  poems  could  be  more  musical  and 
picturesque  than  some  of  his  master- 
pieces. 

The  “Rhodora,”  “Terminus,”  “Each 
and  AD,”  “The  Humble  Bee,”  and  “The 
Boston  Hymn”  belong  to  that  class  whose 
harmonious  and  perfect  statement  of 
an  eternal  truth  assure  them  immortality. 
What  dramatic  vigor  and  beauty  in  that 
figure  of  the  “hypocritic  days,  muffied 
and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes  ?” 
What  chaste,  rare  loveliness  of  expression, 
worthy  of  a Theocritus  or  a Virgil,  in 
the  opening  lines  of  the  Concord  Ode — 

FSOa^her^bJue 

What  lyrical  ecstasy  in  “ Woodnotes  ?” 
What  unexampled  height  of  uplifting 
waves  of  thought  and  untutored  melody 
in  the  climax  of  the  “Problem!” 

Nevertheless,  Emerson  was  not  funda- 
mentally a poet.  He  was  not,  like 
Tennyson  or  Goethe,  an  artist  of  the 
beautiful.  He  did  not  care  for  the  nice- 
ties of  verse-making.  The  thought  was 
always  to  him  more  than  the  expression. 
Often  his  poetry  is  more  like  prose  and 
his  prose  more  like  poetry. 

His  chief  aim  was  not  to  give  esthetic 
form  to  ideas  or  feelings.  It  was  to 
bring  the  soul  of  man  into  contact  with 
divine  things  and  guide  men’s  courses 
by  the  stars.  The  principle  was  more 
than  the  art.  Hence  he  was  more  than  a 
poet.  He  was,  fundamentally,  of  the 
ancient  and  yet  ever  perennially  renewed 
order  of  prophets — a seer  who  saw 
Divine  things  by  direct  vision  and  strove 
not  in  “sad  sincerity”  but  in  serene 
loyalty,  to  report  them  to  men. 

It  was  the  height  of  his  thought  that 
aveitits  beauty. 

He  was  more  than  scholar,  philosopher 
or  poet.  He  was  a Messenger  of  Divine 
Truth.  He  was  an  inspired  soul,  whose 
dominant  aim  was  to  inspire  those  around 


him  by  bringing  diem  to  breathe  the  same 
divine  air  that  quickened  him.  He  bared 
his  bosom  to  the  Divine  flood;  and  with 
generous  overflow  of  the  blessed  waters 
of  life  nourished  and  invigorated  his 
age  and  generation.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  of  all  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  his  influence  has  been  most 
quickening,  exhilirating  and  pervasive. 

Yes.  He  was  a great  modem  prophet. 
What  was  the  prophet’s  message  ? It  is 
too  high  and  broad  to  give  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  it  now. 

In  a nutshell — his  message  was  that 
God  is  a living  God — not  a relic  of  a 
supernatural  past.  God  is  a present 
God — not  an  absentee. 

Through  the  whole  Universe  God 
flames,  sparkling,  now  in  atom,  now  in 
star,  but  halting  never  and  baffling  aO 
imaginations. 

Everything  in  Nature  or  Art  or  history 
has  its  spiritual  significance  and  ends. 
Matter  and  Man  are  Deity  clothed 
upon;  and  this  hidden  God  (who  yet  b 
most  manifest)  is  as  near  to  every  man 
and  woman  in  America  in  our  own  day 
as  ever  he  was  to  Moses  on  Sinai  or  to 
Jesus  by  the  shores  of  Galilee. 

This  was  the  gist  of  Emerson’s  message, 
and  the  secret  of  his  character  was  that 
this  was  no  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric  or 
poetic  phrase  to  him.  It  was  the  tmtk 
by  which  he  daily  lived. 

Herman  Grimm  has  said — that  “re* 
garded  as  a character,  Emerson  wis 
greater  than  when  regarded  as  as 
author.” 

That  is  true  of  every  sincere  human 
being.  Man  is  more  than  all  condud 
or  essays  or  poems.  The  Soul  is  ti* 
whole  of  which  a man’s  oratory  or  com- 
position is  a partial  expression. 

But  in  some  men  there  is  a great  hiate 
here.  The  oratory  and  the  liter  at* 
are  borrowed  plumes.  In  Emerson  tbry 
were  the  natural  expression  of  the  mar*? 
genuine  thought.  God  was  ever  near 
him  and  present  in  all  his  world.  Henct 
he  was  always  the  chief  of  Optimist 
How  could  things  not  come  out  right-' 
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ultimately  ? He  never  scolded  and  he 
never  bewailed. 

Out  of  spent  and  aged  things  he 
believed  God  was  creating  new  worlds 
of  beauty  and  fresh  truth.  The  graves 
of  the  dead  theologies  should  blossom 
afresh  with  the  daisies  and  clover  of  a 
new  faith.  “These  temples  grew  as 
grew  the  grass/'  And  again  and  ever- 
more should  grow  in  new  forms  of  natural 
reverence. 

What  a lesson  there  is  to  the  grumbler 
in  the  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch 
sage  are  a prolonged  groan.  Emerson’s, 
are  like  the  morning  songs  of  a sky-lark. 
And  yet  in  material  and  financial  con- 
ditions; in  serious  trials  and  die  real 
burdens  of  life,  Carlyle  was  no  worse  off 
and  had  no  more  burdens  to  carry  than 
Emerson,  with  his  Utter  family  bereave- 
ments, and  the  educational  problems  of 
rearing  suitably  file  children  left  to  him. 
Round  Carlyle,  the  air  is  blue  with  pes- 
simistic fretfulness  and  with  growls  at 
fate.  Emerson,  with  the  serenity  of  a 
Greek  god,  carries  calmly  his  own  bur- 
den, and  by  his  brotherly  sympathy  and 
practical  aid  drags  his  Scotch  friend  out 
of  the  very  slough  of  despond. 

One  source  of  this  cheerfulness  was  his 
simple  tastes.  He  had  no  yeast  of 
ostentation  or  social  ambition.  He  was 
a fine  example  of  {Jain  living  and  high 
thinking.  No  man  was  ever  more  free 
from  egotism  or  pride  or  the  canker  of 

One  of  my  most  precious  memories  is 
that  of  a visit  to  his  home  and  a pleasant 
half-hour  chat  with  him  and  his  pastor 
(as  Emerson  always  recognized  him), 
the  Rev.  Grindal  Reynolds,  minister  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  Concord,  where 
Emerson  had  a pew  and  usually  attended 
Sunday  service. 

I cannot  recall  anything  noteworthy 
as  said  by  the  Concord  seer  on  that  occa- 
sion. But  if  I had  been  file  President  of 
the  United  States  he  could  not  have 
received  me  with  more  courtesy  and 
hospitality;  and  if  he  had  been  the 


obscurest  man  in  Massachusetts  he  could 
not  have  borne  himself  with  more  mod- 
esty, simplicity  and  entire  unconscious- 
ness of  his  own  fame  and  genius  and  the 
reverence  in  which  he  was  held. 

His  famous  verse — 


“Good-bye,  proud  world!  I’m  going  home,” 

was  no  affectation.  He  went  to  his 
modest  country  retreat  with  joy. 

When  he  deemed  a friend  wronged 
(as  he  considered  that  Judge  Hoar  had 
been  by  Wendell  Phillips),  he  indignantly 
refused  his  hand  and  gave  the  offender 
the  cut  direct.  But  when  it  was  his  own 
fame  or  rank  or  skill  as  a writer  that  was 
criticized,  he  was  as  unmoved  as  an 
Epictetus. 

When  the  mob  at  Albany  roared  and 
created  such  disorder  that  after  repeated 
beginnings  he  could  not  give  one  of  his 
lectures,  he  did  not  complain,  but  said: 
"If  I were  dumb,  yet  would  I have  gone 
and  muttered  and  made  signs.” 

No  service,  however  humble,  was 
beneath  his  dignity.  What  a charming 
anecdote  is  that  which  Dr.  Hale  tells  of 
the  night  when  on  a visit  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial,  two  little  boys  in  an 
adjoining  room  woke  up  in  the  night  and 
in  their  fright  at  the  absence  of  the  parent 
who  had  been  called  away — broke  into 
a wail  of  sorrow.  When  at  length  the 
lady  of  the  house  reached  the  room  to 
relieve  the  little  ones,  she  found  the 
great  idealist  before  her. 

There  he  was,  petting  and  soothing 
and  comforting  file  lonely  children,  who 
were  thus  learning  in  the  dim  midnight 
the  noblest  lesson  of  the  most  divine 
philosophy. 

His  face  and  manner  reminded  the 
friends  who  knew  him  most  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  lines — 

"A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace; 

A full  assurance  given  by  looks — 
Continual  comfort  m a (ace. 

Hie  l»»v— of  Gospel  books." 

And  the  Spirit  within  was  as  sweet  and 
sincere  as  uie  outward  countenance. 

Although  reckoned  the  chieftain  of 
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the  Transcendentalists  and  though  his 
thoughts  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  inter- 
stellar vacua,  he  had  a canny  prudence 
and  shrewd  insight  into  men  and  things 
that  saved  him  from  the  follies  of  the 
Brook  Farm  eccentrics  and  the  throng 
of  come-outers  who  soon  made  the  name 
“Transcendentalist”  a laughing  stock. 

Mystic  as  he  was,  he  never,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  says — “ let  go  the  string  of  his 
balloon.  He  never  threw  over  all  the 
ballast  of  common  sense,  so  as  to  rise 
above  an  atmosphere  in  which  a rational 
being  could  breathe/’  However  rapt 
seems  the  mystic  fervor,  an  inner  calm- 
ness  reigns,  and  you  feel  that  the  Master 
of  the  Ship  has  a firm  grip  on  the  rudder 
and  will  steer  the  ship  aright. 

And  this  brings  me  to  name,  next,  as 
another  of  his  great  and  admirable 
traits — his  self-reliance. 

It  was  an  age  of  imitation;  an  age 
when  we  flattered  the  foreigner;  copied 
Pope  and  Addison  and  Johnson;  when 
South  and  North  crooked  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knee  to  King  Cotton;  when 
there  was  little  literature  as  yet  except 
foreign  grafts,  and  speech  and  manliness 
and  direct  vision  of  reality  were  all 
grievously  limited,  if  not  altogether  re- 
pressed. 

Into  this  sycophantic  world,  drifting 
backward  with  the  Bourbon  reaction 
that  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
into  a mire  of  traditionalism  and  con- 
ventionalism, Emerson’s  great  addresses 
on  “Nature”  and  the  “American  Schol- 
ar” fell  like  aerolites  from  the  sky — 
unasked,  unexpected,  and  very  unwel- 
come to  the  great  majority. 

They  were  trumpet  calls  to  intellectual 
and  social  and  religious  independence. 
He  pointed  men  back  from  dead  formal- 
isms to  rely  on  their  uncorrupted  instincts. 

They  should  trust  in  themselves,  their 
highest  selves,  that  consciousness  that 
is  ever  open  to  the  influx  of  the  Divine 
Essence  and  ever  tending  upward. 

Emerson  always  insisted  on  loyalty  to 
truth.  The  cautious  guides  in  politics 
and  religion  advised  the  young  men. 


then,  as  they  do  now,  to  be  on  the  safe 
side.  Emerson  retorted — 

m*Tm  man's  perdition  to  be  safe— 

When  far  the  truth  he  ought  to  die.** 

In  the  same  year  that  Emerson  died, 
that  great  English  scientist  Charles  Dar- 
win also  passed  from  earth.  How  dif- 
ferent they  were  in  many  things.  For 
in  Darwin  nearly  every  germ  of  the 
imagination  and  esthetic  faculty  that 
makes  and  appreciates  poetry  had  become 
atrophied.  But  in  their  devotion  to 
truth — in  their  perfect  sincerity,  they 
were  alike.  And  both  had  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  Both  were  as  plain- 
spoken  as  they  were  gentle  and  courteous 
in  antagonizing  the  errors  of  their  day. 
What  a model  for  the  controversialist  is 
presented  by  Emerson — “An  iconoclast 
without  a hammer”;  taking  down  the 
idols  of  popular  delusion,  as  Dr.  Holmes 
gracefully  said — “so  gently  that  it  seemed 
an  act  of  worship.” 

“ Go  forth  with  thy  message  among  thy 
fellow-creatures,”  was  Emerson’s  coun- 
sel. Teach  them  that  each  generation 
begins  the  world  afresh;  that  the  present 
is  not  the  prisoner  of  the  past  and  thou 
shalt  not  heed  the  voice  of  man  when 
it  agrees  not  with  the  voice  of  God  in  thy 
own  soul.”  That  was  Emerson’s  ringing 
order  of  march.  And  Emerson  was  true 
in  act  to  his  inner  light. 

It  called  upon  him  to  sacrifice  h» 
living,  his  position,  and  his  intimacies  to 
an  academic  doubt;  to  what  his  neigh- 
bors called  “quite  unnecessary  scruples 
of  conscience”;  and  he  surrendered  all 
these  social  and  official  advantages  and 
would  not  “ bate  a jot  of  heart  or  hope— 
but  still  bear  up  and  steer  right  onward.” 
As  Dr.  Holmes  says,  “He  might  have 
been  an  idol,  and  he  broke  his  owi 
pedestal  to  attack  the  idolatry  which 
he  saw  all  around.  He  gave  up  a com- 
paratively easy  life  for  a toilsome  and 
trying  one;  he  accepted  a precarious 
employment  which  nardly  kept  him 
above  poverty  rather  than  wear  the 
golden  padlock  on  his  lips  which,  has 
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held  fast  the  conscience  of  many  a pulpit 
Chrysostom.” 

And  when  he  was  getting  established 
in  his  new  profession  of  itinerant  lec- 
turer, again  the  storm-cloud  of  the  furious 
Anti-Slavery  Conflict  burst  about  him; 
and  again  he  had  to  decide  on  which 
side  to  take  his  stand — with  the  poor 
slave  and  his  wrongs,  or  with  the  Mam- 
mon worshippers  and  host  of  prudent 
politicians  mat  said  to  the  disturbing 
appeals  of  justice  and  humanity — “Let 
us  alone — why  troublest  thou  us  ?” 

And  again  his  choice  was  the  obedi- 
ence to  the  heavenly  vision  that  made 
him  a mark  erf  popular  obloquy  and 
scorn.  The  hisses  tfnd  groans  that  he 
received  at  public  meetings  and  the 
boycotts  that  his  lectures  received  by 
the  society  throngs  that  formerly  had 
made  him  their  literary  God,  were  only 
a part  of  the  price  he  gladly  paid  to  bear 
his  testimony  on  this  great  moral  issue. 

Ever  a staunch  patriot,  as  loyal  an 
American  and  as  home-loving  a citizen 
as  ever  lived,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
blind  worshippers  of  the  Administration 
or  social  system,  chancing  to  be  in  the 
saddle,  that  can  discern  no  imperfections 
in  the  civilization  of  his  native  land.  He 
was  keenly  alive  to  its  faults  and  threw 
all  his  force  against  them.  “This  great, 
intelligent,  sensual  and  avaricious 
America,”  is  one  of  his  strong  phrases. 
“This  mendicant  America,  this  curious, 
itinerant,  imitative  America,”  is  another. 

And  yet  he  failed  not  in  his  trust  that 
all  this  crudeness  would  be  outgrown. 
MHere,”  he  declared,  “is  the  home  erf 
man — the  promise  of  a new  and  more 
excellent  social  state  than  history  has 
recorded.”  And  as  he  believed  in  it, 
he  worked  for  it,  with  wholesome  rebuke 
of  every  moral  slip  that  pulled  back  and 
downward.  The  Democratic  principles 
of  universal  freedom,  justice  and  equal- 
ity in  civil  right  constituted  for  him  a 
gucred  charter  of  social  righteousness, 
^nd  when  sophistical  defenders  of  the 
reduction  of  God’s  image  in  humanity  to 


the  condition  of  chattels  belittled  the 
principles  of  freedom  embodied  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  mere 
glittering  generalities,  Emerson  vindi- 
cated them  as  “blazing  ubiquities,”  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  civilized  society. 
He  was  never  hoodwinked  by  that 
national  bigotry  that  under  all  circum- 
stances adored  his  country  and  every  act 
of  its  government — right  or  wrong.  His 
thought  instead  was  “Our  Country! 
When  right  to  be  kept  right;  when 
wrong  to  be  set  right.” 

Man  to  Emerson  was  more  than  con- 
stitutions or  cotton-crops;  and  an  injus- 
tice to  the  humblest  black  man  was 
treason  against  the  spirit  alike  of  repub- 
licanism and  Christianity.  While  it  is 
true,  in  a sense,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  yet  he  saw  also  that  immoral 
means  and  methods  condemn  the  end  to 
which  they  are  hypocritically  dedicated 
as  an  unholy  pretence;  and  when  the 
pursuit  of  money  or  the  success  of  South- 
ern plantations  or  Northern  factories 
demanded  the  degradation  of  human 
lives  and  the  cruelties  inseparable  from 
ownership  of  humanf flesh,  whatever  its 
color — the  result  was  one  too  fatal  to  the 
supreme  ends  of  righteousness  and  mercy, 
to  be  tolerated  by  a lover  of  his  kind. 

When  a Webster  made  low  bows  to  the 
Church  and  the  Constitution  and  with 
sneers  at  “a  higher  law  existing  some- 
where between  here  and  the  heaven — 
he  knew  not  where,”  endorsed  measures 
to  hunt  down  on  Massachusetts  soil  the 
fugitive  slave,  Emerson  bravely  spoke 
out,  amid  the  hootings  of  mobs,  for  the 
side  of  humanity  and  justice  against 
oppression,  and  vigorously  pointed  out 
that  the  politician  “ whojwrites  a crime 
into  the  statute  book  digs  under  the 
foundations  of  the  Capitol/ 

Emerson,  by  his  writings  and  lectures, 
did  more,  it  has  truly  been  said,  “than 
any  other  man  to  rescuejthe  youth?of  the 
next  generation  and  fit  them  for  the  fierce 
times  to  follow.” 

Garrison  and  Phillips,  of  course,  were 
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earlier  in  this  work;  but  Emerson’s  voice 
reached  centres  of  influence  where  they 
could  get  no  hearing. 

When  Frederika  Bremer,  the  noted 
Swedish  novelist,  met  Emerson  in  1849 
she  wrote — “That  which  struck  me 
most  in  him,  as  distinguishing  him  from 
other  human  beings — is — Nobility.  He 
is  a bom  gentleman.  The  writings  of 
this  scomer  of  the  mean  and  paltry,  this 
bold  exaction  of  perfection  in  man — 
have  for  me  a fascination  which  amounts 
almost  to  magic.  I believe  myself  to 
have  become  greater  through  his  great- 
ness, stronger  thro’  his  strength  and  I 
breathe  the  air  of  a higher  sphere  in  this 
world,  which  is  indescribably  refreshing.” 

Miss  Bremer  voiced  the  universal 
impression  of  all  who  came  into  personal 
contact  with  him.  As  we  look  at  his  life 
or  listen  to  his  inspiring  words,  we  are 
impelled  to  repeat: 


“So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  tkgsdf. 

So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  the  world. 

So  long  hast  thou  been  loyal  to  thy  God 
That  how— so  mm  may  look  upon  thy  faith. 
Thy  fae$  looks  at  them  tnmqrnd  with  its  Intis.” 

Nowhere  than  in  Emerson’s  writings  will 
our  young  mm  and  women  get  a better 
bracing  for  their  moral  natures;  regal 
instruction  in  self-reliance,  courage,  indi- 
viduality, high  principle;  aspiration  to 
use  life  nobly,  serve  one’s  country  wisely 
and  minister  to  humanity  unselfishly. 

However  disjointed  might  be  the  lec- 
ture by  Emerson  which  you  heard,  or  the 
essay  you  read — **It  was  all  such  stuff 
as  stars  are  made  of.” 

Amod^those  who  in  the  last  thousand 
years  have  befriended  the  life  of  die 
Spirit  with  pervasive  intellectual  and 
moral  impregnation — the  name  of  Balph 
Waldo  Emerson  will  ever  lead  die  illus- 
trious roll.  James  T.  Bixbt. 

Yonkers,  New  York. 


THROUGH  THE  CLOSED  SHOP  TO  THE 
OPEN  WORLD. 

By  Hobacb  Thaubel. 


THROUGH  the  dosed  shop  to  the 
open  world.  I see  the  procession 
of  labor  unfold  its  enlarging  purpose. 
The  course  is  by  way  of  militant  defense 
to  dvic  security.  We  hear  contending 
tongues.  The  benediction  will  come  at 
last.  The  world  to-day  seems  to  be 
against  us.  The  world  of  the  future 
will  be  on  our  side.  We  are  afraid  to 
trust  our  own  institutions.  We  have 
built  a house  which  we  suspect  may  fall 
down  over  our  heads.  Labor  is  an  alien. 
It  does  not  feel  at  home  with  itself.  It 
must  be  made  domestic.  It  has  lost  all 
faith  in  guardians.  The  arm  of  the 
world  crushes.  It  does  notYembrace. 
Labor  begins  to  see  that  it  isTonly  pro- 
tected when  it  protects  itself.  There- 
fore it  gets  its  partides  together.  It 


ceases  to  be  a thing  of  items  and  becomes 
a total.  It  goes  two  wayB.  It  goes  right 
and  it  goes  wrong.  It  is  beautiful  and 
it  is  ugly.^plt  is  sinless  and  it  is  sinfuL 
That  is,  it  ;is  in  a condition  of  struggle. 
It  will  emerge  clarified.  That  force 
which  cm  the  march  is  a dass  will  on  its 
arrival  become  a people.  We  glorify  the 
dosed  shop.  Or  we  damn  me  dosed 
shop.  The  dosed  shop  is  a manifest 
bom  of  affirmation  and  negation.  It 
signifies  lack  of  faith  first  and  then  a 
greater  faith  to  come.  It  is  not  a virtue. 
It  is  a 8hidd.  It  is  not  right  or  wrong. 
It  is  gravitation.  It  is  a result  Some 
things  happened  preceding  it.  Then 
this  thing  had  to  happen.  There  was 
no  way  out  of  it.  God  could  not  set 
the  tables  of  its  mandate  aside.  And 
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now  that  this  has  happened  something 
farther  is  to  happen.  Something  just 
as  little  to  be  evaded.  The  stream  flows 
its  own  way.  It  cannot^be  diverted. 
It  is  going  towards  the  greatest  light. 
From  darkness  to  light  and  from  light 
to  more  light  and  from  more  light  to 
fllnmination.  There  was  supply  and 
demand.  There  was  competition.  There 
was  graft.  There  was  the  law  of  money 
dominating  the  law  of  souls.  The  laborer 
finding  himself  hopelessly  under  Are  in 
the  world  of  fight  has  shut  himself  in 
the  closed  shop.  He  will  save  himself 
for  die  future  crises  and  consummations 
of  liberty.  The  closed  shop  is  not  here 
to  stay.  Its  function  is  not  fixed.  It 
is  here  to  pass  man  on.  And  after  it  has 
passed  man  on  it  will  disintegrate.  It 
will  take  down  its  four  walls  and  go  into 
voluntary  oblivion.  Meantime  it  is  inter- 
mediately vital  and  preservative.  It  is 
against  liberty?  No.  It  is  for  liberty. 
It  is  a troubled  effort  of  liberty  to  observe 
the  covenant.  It  is  the  only  resource 
left  to  liberty  to  play  a safe  hand  with  the 
cards  stacked  against  it.  If  liberty  with 
the  closed  shop  is  in  danger  liberty  with- 
out the  dosed  shop  is  last.  You  quote 
the  one  man  who  is  trespassed.  I quote 
the  fifty  men  whom  the  one  man  tres- 
/ passes.  I do  not  say  die  dosed  shop  is 
liberty.  I say  it  leads  to  liberty.  I do 
not  say  die  liberty  of  the  one  man  should 
be  invaded.  I say  the  liberty  of  the 
- fifty  men  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Where  is  only  one  thing  I hate 
Jworse  than  the  dosed  shop.  That  one 
thing  is  the  open  shop.  There  is  only 
one  thing  I love  more  than  the  dosed 
shop.  That  one  thing  is  the  open  world. 
Tymnny  often  leads  the  way  of  liberty. 
The  tendency  of  the  imperfect  is  towards 
the  perfect.  Democracy  does  not  say 
its  final  word  in  liberty.  Its  final  word 
is  a word  of  love.^jlf  love  means  liberty^ 
good  for  liberty  and  better  for  love, 
r/  But  if  some  libertyjmust  be  left  out  in 
order  that  all  love  may  be  induded  then 
liberty  must  cheerfully]make  its  sacrifice. 
The  program  of  labor  is  the  program  of 


t 


solidarity.  All  interests  are  one  interest. 
AD  the  acts  of  men  become  the  one  act 
of  man  in  the  round-up.  You  are  afraid 
that  coercion  will  force  you  to  do  some- 
thing which  it  would  hurt  you  to  do. 
There  is  something  else  you  might  more 
honorably  be  afraid  of.  That  you  wiU 
voluntarily  do  something  which  it  wiU 
hurt  others  to  have  you  do.  Labor  is 
fighting  for  a chance  to  live.  It  is  for- 
feiting aU  minor  rights  to  secure  the^ 
major  benefaction.  Labor  cannot  retreat 
from  the  dosed  shop.  It  can  only 
advance  to  the  open  world.  It  enjoys 
no  inviting  latitude  of  volition.  It  has 
to  choose  narrowly  between  the  dosed 
shop  and  the  dosed  world.  We  see 
that  the  dosed  world  has  done  its  best 
and  has  said  its  last  word.  That  its 
advance  from  now  cm  is  in  retreat.  We 
see  that  the  dosed  shop  has  done  all  its 
evil  and  is  saying  its  first  word.  That 
its  superficial  retreat  is  from  now  on  its 
fundamental  advance.  Whatever  the 
dosed  shop  does  not  do  it  does  lead  off 
with  the  pioneer  and  the  martyr.  It  is 
bondage.  Yes.  But  the  dosed  shop  is^ 
the  last  chain  before  emancipation/ 
Whatever  the  open  shop  does  not  do  it 
leads  off  with  a signal  to  withdraw.  It 
is  bondage.  Yes.  But  the  open  shop  is 
the  last  stand  before  slavery.  Even  if 
the  dosed  shop  is  a stumble  it  is  a stumble 
towards  progress.  Even  if  the  open  shop 
is  on  its  feet  it  is  on  feet  turned  towards 
the  past.  Do  you  shrink  from  the  rough 
passage?  Then  you  wfll  never  get  any- 
where. But  labor  is  bound  to  get  some- 
where. No  matter  how  stormy  the 
journey  or  what  must  be  given  up  it  is 
resolutely  charted  for  discovery.  It  wQl 
give  up  everything  by  the  way  but  it  wfll 
not  give  up  anything  at  the  end.  It  wfll 
unload  every  atom  of  interfering  freight 
but  it  will  not  yidd  one  inch  of  necessary 
sail.  Even  if  it  must  give  up  all  the 
virtues  of  the  open  shop  it  wfll  rtfll  go  on. 
The  dosed  shop  may  be  without  any 
other  compensating  qualify.  But  it  is 
the  custodian  of  this  inestimable  treasure. 
It  leads  direct  to  the  open  world.  No 
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man  can  live  his  life  just  as  he  pleases. 
He  must  please  to  live  his  life  tne  way 
love  pleases.  For  anything  less  than 
llove  in  life  is  suicide.  He  must  live  his 
/ Wife  the  way  of  brotherhood.  He  is  not 

I7  asked  to  see  how  best  he  can  go  alone. 
He  is  asked  to  see  how  best  he  can  go 
with  the  crowd.  He  crowd  limits  him. 
But  the  crowd  also  makes  him  possible.  1 
The  crowd  dead  as  well  as  the  crowd 
living.  You  say  you  must  be  free.  Free 
for  what  ? To  cut  loose  ? To  play 
full  hermit  on  an  empty  earth?  To 
anchor  at  sea  out  of  sight  of  land?  I 
would  rather  be  free  to  sail.  But  free- 
dom to  sail  means  equal  freedom  to  all 
sailors.  And  equal  freedom  to  all  sailors 
means  limited  freedom  to  all  sailors. 
On  the  voyage  of  life  no  man  is  entitled 
to  all  the  good  weather.  And  if  one 
man’s  luck  brings  him  a surplus  of  good 
weather  it  is  that  one  man’s  duty  to  share 
his  extras  with  the  man  who  falls  short. 
Who  can  know  who  shall  fall  short? 
And  the  day  of  deficit  may  be  any  day. 
And  the  victim  of  deficit  may  be  any  man. 
The  open  shop  does  notprovide  for  the 
man  who  falls  short.  The  closed  shop 
takes  care  of  the  last  derelict.  In  the 
march  of  the  race  why  should  any  one 
be  left  behind?  All  should  be  taken 
along  in  equal  grace  and  equal  love. 
/ Beyond  the  fight  of  the  closed  shop  is 
the  peace  of  the  open  world.  And  until 
the  open  world  is  reached  there  can  be 
no  conclusive  fraternity.  We  live  to-day 
one  friend  in  a mob  of  enemies.  In 
that  next  day  we  will  live  not  one  single 
enemy  in  a republic  of  friends.  Ishmael 
will  make  way  for  the  Brother.  Now 
we  dread  to  turn  comers.  We  don’t 
know  what  tragedy  may  be  round  there 
waiting  to  exact  its  drastic  toll.  But  the 
movement  of  the  race  is  the  movement 
of  integration.  By  and  bye  we  will 
know  that  it  is  as  safe  to  turn  corners  as 
to  keep  to  the  free  road  ahead.  We 
will  know  that  nothing  but  hospitality 
lurks  in  the  shadows.  We  will  not  be 
afraid  to  meet  each  other  with  our  eyes 
shut.  We  will  not  hesitate  to  go  to  bed 


for  fear  that  God  does  not  provide  merci- 
fully for  the  night.  And  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  get  up  for  fear  that  man  does 
not  provide  mercifully  for  the  day.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  process  some  tyranny 
must  be  suffered.  But  this  is  only  in 
order  that  more  liberty  may  be  enjoyed. 
Is  any  man  freer  in  the  open  shop  with 
no  man  concerned  for  the  crowd  than 
in  the  dosed  shop  with  the  crowd  con- 
cerned for  every  man  ? Capital  has 
withdrawn  from  labor.  Labor  has  with- 
drawn from  capital.  They  fight.  They 
are  not  fighting  to  keep  apart  They  are 
fighting  to  get  together.  They  are  two 
names  for  one  thing.  When  labor  returns 
home  it  becomes  capital.  When  capital t 
returns  home  it  becomes  labor.  The  end 
of  the  schism  is  near  and  the  beginning 
of  commune  is  in  sight.  The  capitalist 
and  the  laborer  will  disappear.  Interest 
rent  and  profit  were  for  a day.  Wages 
were  for  a day.  The  tramp  and  die 
millionaire  are  twins  bom  erf  the  same 
mother.  They  eat  at  the  same  table. 
They  live  the  same  life.  They  will  die 
the  same  death.  Neither  can  survive 
either.  We  are  to  have  a world  of 
ownership  without  an  owner.  There 
will  not  be  men  who  own  and  men  who 
are  owned.  There  will  be  brothers : 
only  brothers.  Property  will  not  be 
used  as  an  implement  of  spoliation  and 
felony.  It  will  be  utilized  as  the  oppor- 
tunity for  service  and  comradery.  I do 
not  say  that  the  process  will  be  gentle. 

I say  that  the  result  will  be  beautiful. 

I do  not  try  to  explain  away  the  evil.  I 
only  contend  for  the  inevitability  of  the 
good.  I do  not  say  all  the  virtue  is  in 
file  closed  shop.  I only  say  that  with 
virtue  or  without  virtue  the  closed  shop 
is  the  next  step.  But  there  is  a step 
beyond  the  closed  shop.  That  step, 
too,  must  be  taken.  For  the  closed 
shop  is  only  a refuge.  It  is  not  a home. 
[There  is  only  one  home.  The  open 
(world.  The  open  world  without  an 
owner  and  without  a hireling.  The 
open  world  in  which  ownership  for  the 
first  time  assumes  its  responsible  hum&ni- 
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ties.  All  that  world  owned  by  all  for  all 
the  world.  A world  with  no  outside  to 
it.  A world  in  which  nobody  hoards  and 
nobody  shirks.  A world  in  which  every 
man  takes  as  much  of  life  as  he  needs  and 
gives  as  much  of  life  as  he  can.  A 
world  in  which  every  man  having  enough 
keeps  nothing  back  from  any  other  man 
who  can  use  more.  A world  in  which 
the  crowd  at  last  knows  how  to  live  with 
the  one  man  and  make  the  most  of  him. 
A world  in  which  the  one  man  at  last 


knows  how  to  live  with  the  crowd  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  There  is  only  one 
thing  I hate  more  than  the  closed  shopo 
That  is  the  open  shop.  There  is  only! 
one  thing  I love  better  than  the  closed . 
shop.  That  is  the  open  world.  Yester- ; 
day  belonged  to  the  open  shop.  To-day  j 
belongs  to  the  closed  shop.  To-morrow  ' 
belongs  to  the  open  world. 

Horace  Traubel. 

Camden , New  Jersey. 


THE  QUEST. 

By  Rev.  T.  F.  Hildreth,  A.M.,  D.D. 


E STAND  and  knock  at  the  gate- 
W way  of  truth. 

Will  it  be  opened  to  us  ? 

We  would  explore  the  fields  of  thought, 
and  join  in  the  world’s  search  for  knowl- 
edge. All  about  us  lies  a real  world. 
It  contains  latent  powers  and  occult 
forces  which  seem  to  be  working  towards 
specific  ends  and  are  producing  definite 
results.  We  know  that  we  are  and  that 
these  are,  and  we  also  know  that  we  and 
they  are  not  the  same.  While  we  have 
much  in  common  with  the  world  of 
matter,  and  are  intimately  related  to 
other  forms  of  life,  we  see  clearly  there 
are  lines  of  division  and  points  of  devia- 
tion that  separate  us  from  them.  We 
are  constantly  walking  in  the  shadows  of 
the  unseen,  and  feel  the  presence  of  the 
unknown.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
capacity  to  know  and  erf  desire  to  know, 
and  hence  we  are  led  to  believe  that  all 
we  need  to  know  must  lie  somewhere 
within  our  reach. 

We  are  ever  asking  whence  we  came 
and  whither  we  are  going,  and  we  have 
searched  the  records  of  the  ages  to  find 
our  pedigree,  and  are  carefully  studying 
the  various  forms  erf  life  to  find  if  they 
contain  any  traces  of  our  own  beginning. 


We  have  waited  long  for  our  answer  and 
are  waiting  still;  for  science  with  all  its 
care,  and  with  aD  its  claims  has  left  us 
but  little  that  is  satisfying.  There  is 
but  little  that  we  know  of  the  things 
about  us,  nor  do  we  know  much  about 
ourselves,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
we  are.  We  have  but  little  time  in  which 
to  learn,  and  at  the  most  we  can  only 
learn  little  by  little.  The  capacity  to 
know  is  small  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  unknown  and  the  infinite.  It  is  no 
marvel  then  that  we  eagerly  knock  at 
the  gateway  of  knowledge,  hoping  to  find 
the  paths  that  will  lead  us  to  the  long- 
hidden  mines  of  truth. 

Mind  life  only  unfolds  by  the  accre- 
tions of  knowledge,  and  by  well-directed 
energy,  inspired  and  sustained  by  the 
hope  and  faith  of  final  success.  We  are 
ever  learning  and  seem  never  to  be  able  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
Why?  Because  every  depth  of  knowl- 
edge we  explore,  and  every  height  of 
truth  we  climb,  we  discover  still  greater 
depths  beneath  us,  and  other  heights  to 
climb,  and  the  shadows  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  thicken  and  fall  on  the  con- 
clusions we  reach.  Long-cherished 
creeds  have  become  fossilized,  and 
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theories  long  held  as  truths,  lie  scattered 
along  the  paths  of  more  profound  investi- 
gations; and  we  have  found  dogma  after 
dogma  abandoned  as  new  truths  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  discovered.  Need  we 
wonder?  Shall  we  become  discouraged  and 
give  up  our  quest  ? All  that  was  true  in  all 
our  cherished  creeds  and  dogmas  will 
ever  remain  true,  for  all,  truths  have  an 
immortality  of  their  own.  In  our  igno- 
rance and  prejudce  we  may  bury  them 
out  of  sight  or  dim  their  lustre;  but  when 
in  the  progress  of  knowledge  reason  and 
faith  shall  set  them  in  right  relation 
they  may  be  found  as  corner-stones  in 
the  great  temple  ofjtruth. 

When  one  toiler  after  another  lays 
down  his  pick,  exhausted  by  long  con- 
tinued research,  another  inspired  by 
hope  and  confident  “ in  the'  reality  of 
things  not  seen/’  will  take  up  die  unsolved 
problem  on  which  the  world’s  best 
thinkers  and  ripest  scholars  have  worked 
age  after  age,  and  thus  there  will  be 
added  new  achievements  to  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

The  Was  contains  the  prophecy  of  the 
Is,  and  beyond  the  Now  lies  the  limitless 
Not  Now.  These  three  are  one,  and  in 
them  is  the  all-sufficient.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  “realities  made  of  things  not 
seen,”  and  results  that  are  all  about  us  are 
the  products  of  “that  which  does  not 
appear” — a system  of  things,  and  a 
universe  of  life,  evolved  from  a potency, 
the  nature  of  which  can  only  be  known 
by  its  phenomena.  So  reason  says — so 
science  says — so  religion  says.  That 
which  has  become  something  which  it 
was  not,  must  have  been  produced  by 
some  adequate  cause.  Something  must 
have  been  first.  Processes  imply  poten- 
cies. The  power  to  produce  must  have 
been  greater  than  the  product. 

Science  has  undertaken  to  solve  the 
Riddle  of  the  Universe.  Can  it  do  it? 
Up  to  this  hour  it  has  foiled.  It  has 
taught  us  much  of  die  mutations  of  matter, 
and  revealed  many  wonderful  things  in 
the  forms  and  modes  of  life,  but  its  fail- 
ure has  been  because  it  has  made  all  phe- 


nomena the  cause  of  itself.  As  in  com 
puting  numbers,  we  must  depend  for 
certainty  on  the  unit  column,  so  also 
must  our  judgment  of  all  phenomena 
be  based  on  the  unity  of  power.  Some- 
where for  all  phenomena  there  must  have 
been  an  adequate  cause,  which,  contained 
in  itself  the  source  and  reason  erf  all  that 
is ; and  manifestly  the  law  erf  expression 
has  been  oneness  of  principle  and  variety 
erf  manifestation.  Truth  produces  after 
its  kind  as  do  the  forces  erf  nature  and 
forms  of  life.  Each  newly-discovered 
fact  in  the  long  line  erf  nature’s  unfold- 
ment  is  but  the  product  of  some  power 
that  lies  before  it,  though  it  may  have 
been  long  hidden  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  superstition,  or  concealed  beneath  the 
garb  erf  pseudo-phOesophy.  Hie  mis- 
take erf  much  that  is  called  science  has 
been  that  it  has  begun  all  its  speculations 
and  investigations  with  matter,  and  has 
left  the  unit  column  of  thought,  die  idea 
erf  a pre-existing  potency  out  erf  its  reck- 
oning. Out  erf  tnis  invisible,  inert  and 
lifeless  world-stuff,  it  has  shaped  and 
combined  all  the  atoms  into  systems  erf 
stars  and  suns,  and  introduced  and 
evolved  all  forms  of  life  without  an  intel- 
ligence to  supervise  the  scheme  or  a will 
to  {dan  and  secure  the  results.  This 
is  called  Scientific  Evolution,  and  it 
offered  to  us  as  a solution  erf  the  Riddle 
of  the  Universe. 

Science  for  a long  time  made  die  earth 
the  centre  of  its  observations,  and  was 
only  driven  from  its  false  position  by 
the  accumulation  erf  facts,  for  which, 
with  its  defective  position,  it  was  unable 
to  account.  It  is  not  enough  to  begin 
with  matter  and  its  phenomena,  for  the 
mutations  of  matter  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  life  and  its  variety  of  forms, 
requires  the  preexistence  of  some  power 
adeejuate  to  produce  them. 

However  for  back  in  the  eternal  years 
science  may  take  us  in  its  scheme  of  evo- 
lution, if  it  is  consistent  with  itself,  it 
will  halt  as  in  the  secret  chamber  of  a 
potency  that  is  Almighty,  Omniscient 
and  Omnipresent.  The  power  to  pro- 
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duce  must  precede  production;  and 
when  it  is  directed  to  specific  ends,  and 
uniform  modes  of  expression,  it  implies 
an  antecedent  purpose,  and  being  present 
at  all  times  and  in  all  things,  it  becomes 
the  All-knowing.  If  science  is  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  the  universe,  revealing  to 
us  its  sources  of  power,  its  varying  modes 
of  manifestation,  the  phenomena  of 
life  in  its  uncounted  forms,  inert  and 
lifeless  matter,  the  evolution  of  mind 
from  the  senseless  and  mindless — its 
answer  to  these  great  problems  must  be 
more  substantial  than  a theory,  and  more 
logical  than  a guess.  Is  it  enough  to 
say  that  matter  the  initial  point  on  which 
it  bases  all  its  calculations,  is  eternal? 
This  is  an  assumption  that  explains 
nothing,  but  renders  more  complex  the 
riddle  it  seeks  to  unravel. 

Can  that  erf  which  science  admits  it 
knows  nothing  in  its  ultimate  state — 
without  form — without  life — without 
intelligence — evolve  from  itself  atoms 
and  build  them  into  worlds,  change 
the  inanimate  into  life,  and  produce 
a thinking,  knowing,  conscious  being 
out  of  the  dust?  Creation  and  cre- 
ative power  traaseends  all  finite  com- 
prehension, and  can  only  be  studied  as 
facts,  the  nature  and  phenomena  of 
which  become  the  logical  basis  of  reason 
and  faith.  “There  are  the  invisible 
things  that  are  only  understood  by  the 
things  that  are  made.9’  The  limitations 
of  knowledge,  the  brief  time  for  investi- 
gation, the  complex  character  of  nature 
and  its  riddles,  prohibit  our  faith  in  many 
of  the  most  positive  conclusions  of  much 
that  is  called  science.  We  are  now 
offered  a new  solution  of  this  wonderful 
and  hitherto  unsolved  riddle. 

Evolution  has  recently  come  to  the 
front,  and  with  much  confidence  offers 
itself  to  the  world  as  the  magic  key  by 
which  creation  and  its  processes  are  to 
be  revealed  and  explained.  What  is 
this  new  doctrine  ? Only,  after  all, 
an  old  theory  dressed  up  in  new  terms 
and  honored  with  the  addition  of  new 
names — names  of  men  whose  researches 
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justly  entitle  them  to  the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  the  studious  and  thought- 
ful. The  old  and  the  new  are  found  to 
be  fundamentally  alike,  both  in  nature 
and  in  purpose-— the  new,  a manifest 
instance  of  the  evolution  of  thought 
and  frith.  Evolution  is  much  more  than 
a manifestation  erf  power,  for  it  not  only 
reveals  the  fact  of  power,  but  also  the 
kind  of  power.  Science  is  not  merely 
knowledge:  it  is  knowledge  especially 
arranged  and  has  reference  to  general 
truths  and  principles  on  which  frets  and 
systems  of  facts  are  founded.  Science, 
genuine  science,  is  ascertained  truth — 
that  which  is  known — and  it  cannot 
be  held  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
theories  and  specutalions  that  are  called 
by  its  name.  The  speculations  of  science 
are  not  always  scientific,  even  when  they 
come  to  us  with  the  names  and  endorse- 
ments of  great  men.  Evolution  is  now 
offered  to  us  as  a full  and  perfect  explana- 
tion of  the  varied  phenomena,  both  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  which,  with  their 
varied  modes  of  manifestation,  are  only 
the  objective  expression  of  the  same 
thing.  In  whatever  form  matter  first 
existed,  if  the  theory  is  true,  it  must  have 
potentially  contained  the  power  to  pro- 
duce all  the  changes  through  which  it  has 
passed  and  is  passing,  all  the  marvelous 
life-cells  of  whose  existence  science  assures 
us,  and  also  all  the  varieties  of  life-forms 
and  life-powers  that  are  found  in  earth 
and  sea  and  sky.  In  a plan  of  creation 
which  extends  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, the  unknown  will  ever  be  as  the 
finite  to  the  infinite,  and  hence,  the  most 
learned  will  never  “know  but  in  part.99 

The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  our 
modem  evolutionists  is  the  discovery 
of  additional  proofs  erf  the  uniform  opera- 
tions of  the  power  by  which  the  creative 
scheme  has  been  unfolded,  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature  and  its  laws  has  been 
increased.  The  exposures  erf  the  fallacies 
and  errors  in  the  dogmas  of  theole>gy  and 
science,  are  but  the  le>gical  results  of 
expanding  themght  and  increasing  kneiwl- 
edge,  as  critical  study  and  diligent 
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research^havejmade  us  more  familiar  the  Greeks  had  taught  that  all  natural 
with  the  [dans  and  purposes  of  God.  things  sprang  from  certain  primal  ele- 
Increasing  attention  and  enlarging  knowl-  ments  which  contained  potentially  all 
edge  wOl  doubtless  expose  the  weakness  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  fallacies  of  many  of  the  positions  Anaximander  held  that  animal  life 
now  taken,  and  theories  now  confidently  is  begotten  from  the  earth  by  heat  and 
held,  and  much  that  is  now  regarded  moisture,  and  that  man,  as  we  know 
as  science  and  scientific,  will  be  relegated  him,  came  up  through  a long  line  of 
to  the  abandoned  and  effete  positions  changing  forms  and  is  the  product  of 
of  the  past.  This  is  scientific  evolution  coundess  transformations.  Darwin’s 
applied  to  mind  power  and  its  achieve-  origin  of  Species,  and  Huxley’s  Man’s 
ments,  and  as  the  years  come  and  go  the  Place  in  Nature,  after  all,  are  but  the 
contributions  that  each  age  shall  make  extended  and  enlarged  theories  of  these 
to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  will  constitute  early  writers,  modified  by  the  progress  of 
the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  great  knowledge,  colored  by  the  light  of  accen- 
temple  of  truth  is  being  builded.  New  tuated  observations,  and  dignified  by  the 
thinkers  will  be  born,  and  new  facts  and  invention  of  new  and  more  scholastic 
principles  will  be  discovered,  and  of  terms.  Emmanuel  Kant,  who  ranks 
much  that  we  now  call  science,  and  that  amongst  the  most  learned  writers,  held 
is  held  in  veneration  because  of  the  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 
honored  names  that  held  and  taught  it,  the  universe,  and  that  the  different 
wOl  be  clearly  written — “The  former  classes  of  organized  life  are  all  related 
things  are  passed  away.”  through  the  processes  erf  generation  from 

Let  all  due  honor  be  given  to  those  a common  germ, 
who  during  the  last  century  have  dili-  If  we  read  all  that  these  masters  of 
gently  explored  the  mines  of  truth  and  thought  and  students  of  nature  have 
have  been  making  more  plain  the  laws  written,  and  carefully  study  the  theories 
of  inanimate  and  animate  nature,  and  they  held,  it  will  be  found  that  the  doc- 
the  plans  by  which  God  has  disclosed  trine  of  evolution,  then  and  now,  is 
HSs  power  and  wisdom,  before  “He  fundamentally  the  same.  If  it  is  admitted 
stretched  out  the  empty  places  of  the  that  all  forms  of  life  originated  in  a pri- 
North,  or  His  wisdom  had  laid  the  beams  mary  germ  or  cell,  yet  we  are  still  con- 
of  the  morning.”  But  long  ago,  when  fronted  by  the  origin  of  the  germ  and  the 
as  yet  none  of  these  wise  men  were,  there  mystery  of  the  cell  remains  unsolved, 
were  men  of  stalwart  intellects  and  fertile  Reason  tells  us  that  behind  all  phe- 
brains,  who  had  entered  the  same  fields  nomena  there  must  be  an  Initial  cause 
of  thought  and  studied  the  same  phe-  from  which  have  proceeded  all  the  muta- 
nomena,  and  whose  observations  and  tions  of  matter  and  all  the  gradations  of 
conclusions  had  contributed  much  to  the  of  life  from  monad  up  to  man.  If,  run* 
researches  of  modern  evolution.  The  ning  through  the  various  forms  of  life 
light  of  truth  in  all  ages  falls  upon  the  there  are  found  similar  structural  con- 
thoughtful  mind  at  about  the  same  di tions  and  characteristics,  which  extend 
angle,  if  not  with  the  same  clearness  from  the  lowest  even  to  the  highest,  the 
and  hence  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  logical  inference  is  not  that  the  one  was 
mind,  of  natural  and  vital  forces,  have  developed  from  the  other,  but  rather  that 
always  arrested  the  attention  of  the  each  and  all  are  the  product  of  one 
world’s  best  thinkers.  Long  before  Hum-  supreme  originating  cause.  Forms  of 
bolt  and  Haeckle,  before  Darwin  and  structure  may  be  homologous  in  part  or 
Huxley,  before  Wallace  and  Spencer  had  in  whole — may  correspond  both  in  form 
reached  their  conclusions  and  launched  and  in  function — and  yet  not  have  been  • 
their  theories  upon  the  thinking  world,  developed  or  evoluted  from  the  other. 
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Life-power  may  indeed  be  one  in  prin- 
ciple, and  yet  be  expressed  in  and  through 
a multitude  of  widely  different  organiza- 
tions. Deviation  from  typical  forms  may 
be  due  to  conditions  not  contained  in  the 
antecedent  life-force,  but  to  the  material 
conditions  through  which  the  vital  forces 
act.  Environment — the  conditions  which 
surround  the  beginning  and  unfoldment 
of  life-forms — may  advance  or  hinder 
their  perfection,  but  it  cannot  create  con- 
ditions of  being  not  potentially  contained 
in  the  germs  or  cells  from  which  they  were 
evolved. 

Neither  evolution  nor  law,  nor  environ- 
ment, are  creators  of  conditions  but 
rather  are  the  exponents  of  an  antecedent 
power  by  which  tney  are  produced.  Evo- 
lution means  a power  that  evolves  some- 
thing— law  implies  a potency  that  controls 
and  directs — and  environment  describes 
the  external  conditions  or  the  surroundng 
circumstances  when  and  where  power  is 
manifested. 

If  we  begin  our  investigations  at  any 
point  in  the  long  line  of  life,  from  its 
earliest  dawn  up  to  its  highest  manifesta- 
tion, the  evidences  that  in  all,  there  is  an 
oneness  of  principle  in  the  variety  of  man- 
ifestation, will  increase  as  we  advance. 
We  will  find,  in  all  the  forms  of  life,  that 
the  law  erf  reproduction  is  invariably 
after  its  kind,  though  because  of  its 
environment,  it  may  be  varied  from  the 
original  life  type.  These  variations  of 
form  in  the  processes  of  evolution,  have 
given  rise  to  many  and  learned  discus- 
sions upon  the  origin  of  species.  It  has 
been  maintained  on  one  hand,  that  the 
introduction  of  new  species  was  by  a 
special  creative  act;  and  on  the  other, 
that  they  are  the  natural  results  of  the 
changing  and  advancing  conditions  of  the 
vital  force  contained  in  the  original  life- 


ceU.  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Huxley,  Mr. 
Wallace  andfMr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Haeckle 
and  Mr.  Mivart,  have  each  learnedly 
discussed  this  intricate  problem,  but 
their  divergent  and  diversified  opinions, 
indicate  that  there  is  much  still  to  be 
known,  even  by  scientists,  before  their 
conclusions  can  be  deemed  much  more 
than  a mere  guess. 

Errors  and  truth,  theory  and  facts 
may  be  so  blended  and  welded,  that  only 
the  most  critical  study  and  careful  analy- 
sis can  detect  the  combination.  Learn- 
ing and  ripe  scholarship  are  good  grounds 
for  our  confidence  in  the  positions  taken 
and  the  conclusions  reached  by  men  of 
science,  but  prejudice  and  pre-conceived 
opinions  often  blind  even  the  most 
thoughtful  to  the  logical  results  of  their 
own  tenets.  Evolution,  intelligently  con- 
ceived, simply  means  God’s  way  of  doing 
things. 

Yftiatever  theories  are  held  and  what- 
ever dogmas  arefmaintained,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  lying  beyond  all  our 
theories  and  behind  all  that  is  now 
claimed  for  evolution,  there  is  a con- 
cealed potency  that  must  have  contained 
in  itself  all  that  is.  The  uniformity  of 
method,  the  cottperation  of  forces  in 
producing  specific  and  beneficent  ends 
so  manifest  everywhere,  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  to  the  careful  student  of  nature 
that  in  all,  and  over  all,  there  is  a power 
and  wisdom  that  extends  from  dust  to 
Deity. 

As  we  rise  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, the  conviction  of  intelligent  super- 
vision increases,  and  the  thoughtful  and 
spiritual  in  faith  and  love  will  cheerfully 
join  in  the  acclaim — “Great  and  mar- 
velous are  thy  works.  Lord,  God  Al- 
mighty, unwisdom  hast  Thou  made  them 
All.”  T/F.  Hildreth,  A.M.,  D.D. 
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THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 
COMING  ELECTION 


Bt^Hon.  George 

HE  OPPORTUNITIES  for  the 
success  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  coining  campaign  seem  better  than 
they  have  been  for  sixteen  years  past  It 
has  become  the  Democratic  practice  to 
say  that  no  matter  what  divisions  Repub- 
licans may  have  they  always  vote  together 
on  election  day.  This  statement  now 
needs  qualification  because  for  the  first 
time  in  a half  century  the  Republican 
party  is  divided  on  fundamental  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  raised  an  army  of 
militant  Republicans  who  intend  that  bis 
radical  policies  shall  be  continued ; while 
another  mighty  force  in  the  party  pro- 
poses to  put  an  end  to  them;  the  contest 
is  a desperate  one  and  will  be  waged  not 
only  at  the  convention  but  at  the  polls. 

Secretary  Taft  has  fatal  elements  of 
weakness;  he  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
judiciary  in  discovering  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  was  an  instrument 
for  disarming  labor  unions  when,  for  its 
real  purposes,  this  act  was  practically 
moribund.  Organised  labor,  therefore, 
will  have  a motive  to  oppose  him  which 
has  never  before  affected  a Republican 
candidate. 

The  drastic  action  of  President  Roose- 
velt and  Secretary  Taft  in  the  Browns- 
ville affair  has  probably  alienated  the 
colored  vote  throughout  the  country,  and 
this  vote  may' prove  to  be  the  balance  of 
power  in  such  states  as  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  West  Virginia,  Oregon, 
Washington,^  Missouri,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  possibly  some 
other  states.  The  opposition  to  the 
administration  in  New  York  is  so  intense 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  Secretary  Taft  can 
this  state. 

e defeat  of  Secretary  Taft  is  doubt- 


Frkd.  Williams. 

less  seriously  planned  by  the  conservative 
forces  in  the  Republican  party.  The 
bitter  attack  by  Governor  Black  at  the 
Home  Market  Club  indicates  that  the 
protected  interests  will  be  against  him 
and  these  are  the  main  source  of  the 
Republican  campaign  fund.  The  rail- 
road and  trust  interests  will  also  be  mar- 
shaled against  Secretary  Taft. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  President 
Roosevelt  is  planning  his  own  nomina- 
tion, but  this  does  not  seem  possible. 
The  President  has  put  his  refusal  upon 
the  ground  of  deference  to  the  anti- 
third-term  principle,  and,  apart  from 
this,  he  could  not  honorably  put  Mr. 
Taft  into  the  field  and  then  use  his  dele- 
gates for  his  own  nomination;  such  pur- 
poses should  not  be  lightly  ascribed  to  the 
President. 

It  is  likewise  probable  that  if  Secretary 
Taft  can  be  defeated  in  the  convention 
President  Roosevelt  would  fall  with  him. 
There  are  indications  that  contested 
delegations  will  come  from  the  South  and 
the  reactionary  interests  supposed  to 
contol  the  National  Committee  will 
probably  use  these  contests  to  defeat 
Secretary  Taft,  and  such  a course,  whether 
successful  or  not,  would  embitter  the 
contest  and  create  a mighty  schism  in 
the  party. 

Governor  Hughes  seems  to  be  the  alter- 
native to  Taft,  but  as  he  can  only  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  overthrow  of  the  Roosevelt 
forces,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  candidacy  would  swing  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Republicans  into  the 
Democratic  column.  The  prospects, 
therefore,  on  the  Republican  side  are 
doubtful.  That  this  is  appreciated  by 
the  Republicans  themselves  is  evident 
from  the  numerous  statements  made  by 
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the  representatives  of  all  the  Republican 
factions  that  the  contest  this  year  is  a 
doubtful  one.  No  such  confidence 
appears  to  exist  among  Republicans  as 
enemies  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Democratic 
party  seem  to  entertain. 

The  Democratic  situation  presents  a 
very  different  aspect.  Not  in  the  history 
of  the  party  has  there  been  such  unanimity 
as  now  prevails  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Bryan’s 
candidacy.  There  appears  also  to  be  an 
enthusiasm  in  his  behalf  which  has  not 
been  paralleled  since  the  convention  of 
1896. 

The  politicians  of  Washington  are 
agreed  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  invulnerable  as 
a candidate.  The  last  stand  of  the 
reactionary  dements  in  the  Democratic 
party  is  apparently  being  taken  upon 
Governor  Johnson’s  candidacy.  It  is 
the  current  report  that  Mr.  Hill  and  his 
railroad  interests  are  behind  the  candi- 
dacy of  Mr.  Johnson.  Governor  John- 
son’s secretary,  Mr.  Day,  and  other 
friends  attempted  to  push  his  candidacy 
in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Wiscon- 
sin; they  received  no  encouragement 
in  North  Dakota;  secured  the  support 
of  only  two  out  of  fifty-six  of  the  South 
Dakota  State  Committee,  and  so  failed 
in  Wisconsin  that  Governor  Johnson’s 
name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Day,  representing 
Governor  Johnson,  have  aroused  a con- 
test in  Minnesota  led  by  the  National 
committeeman  from  that  state,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Hunson,  and  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
Governor  Johnson  can  secure  his  own 
ddegation  against  Mr.  Bryan  in  that 
state. 

The  candidacies  of  Judge  Gray  and 
Mr.  Harmon  appear  to  make  no  impres- 
sion on  the  political  situation.  Mr. 
Bryan  will  probably  be  the  nominee  by 
acclamation  of  the  Denver  convention. 


Never  has  he  had  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  people  as  he  now  holds  it. 
The  admiration  and  respect  which  he 
aroused  in  all  countries  during  his  trip 
abroad  have  strengthened  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  American  people.  His 
patriotism  is  believed  by  all  men  to  be^a 
supreme  factor  in  his  ambition,  and  ms 
lofty  private  character  and  genuine  Chris- 
tianity have  won  the  favor  of  many 
Republicans  who  did  not  appreciate  his 
true  character  in  1896  and  1900. 

The  revelations  of  corruption  in  high 
finance  and  the  immoral  influences  of  our 
dominant  commercialism  have  satisfied 
many  honest  Republicans  that  a man 
like  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  a purifier  of  our 
social  and  political  atmosphere.  The 
methods  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation 
are  no  longer  available  to  the  opposition. 
The  confidence  in  Mr.  Bryan  is  increasing 
daily  and  probably  no  man  in  the  history 
of  our  Republic  has  been  as  strong  after 
defeat  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  already  shown 
himself  to  be. 

The  action  of  the  banks  in  the  recent 
panic  has  embittered  many  of  our  people 
and  again  reminded  them  that  high 
finance  has  no  patriotism  and  is 
an  unrelenting  despot. 

There  is  a prevalent  feeling  that  legitw 
mate  financial  interests  would  be  safer 
under  Mr.  Bryan  than  under  President 
Roosevelt  or  erne  who  represents  his 
policies,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  ter 
believe  that  a vast  number  of  our  business 
men  will  turn  to  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  coming 
election. 

Against  a disrupted  Republican  party, 
the  chances  for  success  are  most  encour- 
aging and  upon  Mi1.  Bryan’s  nomination, 
probably  all  internal  opposition  will 
cease  and  the  Democrats  of  every  state 
in  the  Union  will  rally  enthusiastically  to 
his  support. 

George  Fred.  Williams. 
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PERNICIOUS  LAUDATION  OF  THE  RICH. 


Bt  Hon.  John  D.  Works. 


THERE  is  an  unfortunate  tendency, 
at  this  present  time,  to  divide  the 
people  of  this  country  into  classes  not 
based  upon  titles  of  nobility  as  in  other 
countries  which  is  bad  enough,  nor  upon 
merit  or  standing,  intellectually  or  mor- 
ally, but  upon  the  possession  of  wealth 
on  the  one  part  and  the  lack  of  it  on  the 
other.  The  man  who  possesses  large 
stores  of  this  world’s  goods,  however 
obtained,  is  placed  in  one  class,  the  man 
of  intellectual  attainments  in  another, 
and  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  in  still  another;  and, 
unfortunately  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
the  man  of  money  is  placed  above  all 
others.  Brain  and  brawn  are  at  a dis- 
count as  compared  with  gold. 

The  newspapers  of  die  country  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  elevation  of 
money  above  the  man,  riches  above 
worth, 9 the  display  of  wealth  above 
intellectual  attainments  and  nobility  of 
character.  The  millionaire  travels  in 
his  private  car  and  the  newspapers 
herald  his  coming  and  going  with  pictures 
of  himself,  his- family,  the  servants  and 
f employes  who  wait  upon  him,  and  the 
car  in  which  he  travels,  with  nauseating 
detail  and  fulsome  praise  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  the  wealth  he  displays. 
His  every  movement  and  what  he  says 
are  chronicled  with  offensive  detail  and 
if  he  condescends  to  do  things  in  the  way 
of  ordinary  and  less  favored  people,  it 
is  remarked  upon  as  a condescension 
much  to  be  wondered  at  and  commended. 
The  families  of  the  rich  display  their 
wealth  by  flaunting  the  outward  evidence 
of  it  in  the  faces  of  the  supposedly  less 
fortunate  poor,  and  those  who  are  with- 
out a surplus  of  material  means.  Their 
servants  and  attendants  are  put  in  a class 
below  them  by  the  menial  uniforms  or 
other  garb  they  are  required  to  wear. 


The  coachman  on  the  box  of  the  carriage 
displays  his  own  degradation  and  the 
offensive  display  of  the  lordly  gentle- 
man or  lady  from  whom  he  takes  his 
orders,  in  gaudy  habiliments  which  stamp 
him  for  what  he  is,  a menial  without 
independence  of  intellect  or  character, 
without  the  semblance  of  the  independent 
American  citizen.  The  members  of  the 
four  hundred  display  theifr  wealth  and 
the  characteristics  of  this  supposedly 
favored  class  by  lavish  expenditures  and 
useless  extravagance  often  accompanied 
by  conduct  which,  but  for  their  wealth 
would  bring  them  into  merited  contempt 
and  put  them  in  the  lowest  instead  of 
the  highest  class,  while  the  poor  shiver 
with  cold  and  cry  for  bread.  The 
race  track,  the  gilded  saloons,  the  gam- 
bling hells  are  perpetuated  and  sustained 
by  die  rich,  and  bring  ruin  and  sorrow 
to  the  poorer  classes  as  well  as  degrada- 
tion of  character  and  impurity  of  life  to 
themselves. 

Does  the  general  public  resent  this 
offensive  and  dangerous  display  and 
misuse  of  wealth  ? Is  its  degrading 
effect  upon  the  institutions  of  the  country 
and  the  lives  and  character  of  its  people 
appreciated  ? Do  we  stop  to  think  tnat 
the  massing  of  great  fortunes  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  make  no  better  use 
of  them  than  this  is  a dangerous  menace 
to  our  free  institutions  and  to  the  character 
and  independence  of  our  people?  Not 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  course  of  the 
average  newspaper  of  the  day  or  the 
fawning  sycophancy  of  the  times,  which 
seeks  to  find  favor  and  place  with  the 
rich,  at  the  expense  of  self-esteem  and 
the  higher  motives  and  instinctsof  true 
and  independent  manhood.  The  news- 
papers are  constantly  filled  with  the 
details  of  the  movements,  the  display, 
the  possessions,  the  personal  appearance 
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and  attractiveness  of  the  rich,  the  unde- 
serving as  well  as  the  deserving.  Indeed 
the  undeserving  are  given  more  space 
because  their  performances  are  more 
sensational  and  therefore  more  attractive 
to  the  morbid  lovers  of  news  of  that 
character. 

This  laudation  of  the  rich  and  publica- 
tion of  their  excesses  in  the  public  press 
of  the  country,  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
of  the  times.  It  is  an  offense  not  only 
against  the  general  public  but  against 
the  worthy  people  who  are  struggling, 
conscientiously,  with  a burden  of  too 
much  money,  and  endeavoring  to  make 
it  a blessing  to  themselves  and  others 
instead  of  an  evil.  For  there  are  the 
worthy  rich  as  well  as  the  worthy  poor  in 
spite  of  the  many  temptations  of  wealth. 
To  such  the  newspapers  laudation  and 
impudent  prying  into  and  publication  of 
their  private  affairs,  personal  appearance 
and  traits  of  character,  must  be  peculiarly 
distasteful  and  offensive.  One  of  these, 
to  whom  public  notice,  so  often  accorded 
to  the  rich,  is  unwelcome  and  distasteful, 
is  entitled  to  sympathy.  To  those  possess- 
ing a surplus  of  this  world’s  goods  whether 
by  inheritance  or  by  their  own  honest 
endeavor  or  business  sagacity,  who  are 
using  that  surplus  for  the  relief  of  those 
less  fortunate,  or  for  the  advancement 
of  education  or  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  along  right  and  practically 
useful  lines,  a generous  sense  of  gratitude 
and  appreciation  is  due,  the  more  so 
because  of  the  great  temptation  either 
to  add  to  the  already  overflowing  store  of 
riches  or  to  expend  their  surplus  unworth- 
ily in  quest  of  their  own  material  pleas- 
ures. These  instances  are,  unfortunately 
for  all  concerned,  comparatively  few  in 
number  and  stand  out  as  conspicuous 
examples  of  generous  manhood  and 
womanhood  in  an  age  of  sordid  money- 
getting and  money-worship. 

One  of  the  great  evils  ot  this  per- 
nicious laudation  of  the  rich  is  its  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  desire  to  acquire 
wealth  rather  than  the  better  and  nobler 
things  of  life.  The  other  side  of  the 


story,  the  responsibilities,  the  burdens, 
the  lack  of  satisfaction  and  contentment 
in  extreme  wealth,  is  rarely  mentioned 
and  little  thought  of.  It  is  the  glamour 
of  riches,  the  opportunity  and  means  it 
affords  to  gratify  worldly  passions  and 
desires  that  are  kept  before  those  who 
know  so  little  of  the  disappointments  of 
such  a life,  the  more  substantial  benefits 
of  the  simpler  life  of  those  who  supply 
their  needs  by  honest  labor  or  right  busi- 
ness methods  and  personal  endeavor 
the  corroding  influence  of  idleness,  the 
Tesult  of  the  lack  of  incentive  to  effort, 
and  the  tendency  to  regard  as  the  only 
means  of  happiness  the  things  that  can 
be  had  only  for  money,  to  the  exclusion 
of  a more  spiritual  life,  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  good  of  others,  and  the  doing  of 
good  works  because  they  are  good,  and 
not  for  gain  of  money  or  material  and 
worldly  pleasure.  By  this  constant  lauda- 
tion of  the  rich  the  weaker  minded  and 
less  worthy  of  their  number  are  made 
to  fed  that  they  are  a class  to  themselves, 
superior  to  those  who  live  by  personal 
effort,  the  deserving  rich  are  brought 
into  disrepute  or  disrespect  with  right- 
minded  people,  those  who  cannot  afford 
it  are  induced  to  emulate  their  extrava- 
gance and  display,  often  to  their  disgrace 
and  final  ruin,  making  criminals  of  many 
of  them;  the  poor  are  made  discontented 
often  revengeful  in  disposition,  many  of 
whom  have  cause,  if  they  only  knew  it, 
to  congratulate  themselves  that  they  are 
as  they  are  and  not  as  many  of  the  rich 
are.  To  be  “poor  and  contented  is 
rich  enough,’’  and  riches  are  often  the 
cause  of  the  most  poignant  discontent 
and  unhappiness,  breaking  up  families, 
separating  husband  and  wife  and  dividing 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  possession  of  wealth  should  have 
no  weight  whatever  in  determining  the 
worth  of  an  American  citizen  or  his 
standing  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  Its  possession  is  as  often  as  not  a 
badge  of  dishonor,  die  material  evidence 
of  unworthy  business  methods,  grasping 
avarice  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
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others.  The  man  of  wealth  should  be 
judged,  not  by  what  he  has  but  by  the 
means  by  which  he  acquired  H and  the 
use  he  is  making  of  it.  To  advertise 
him  to  the  world  as  something  better 
than  his  fellows  because  of  his  large 
possessions  and  the  display  made  of  them, 
should  be  taken  as  a disparagement  of 
him  as  a man  and  citizen  and  be  so 
regarded  by  him.  To  praise  him  for 
his  wealth  and  emulate  his  extravagant 
use  of  it,  should  be  taken  as  proof  that 
he  has  nothing  better  to  praise,  emulate 
or  commend.  What  credit  is  it  to  any 
man  that  he  has  amassed  a fortune? 
None.  Much  less  is  he  to  be  commended 
if  he  is  revelling  in  material  pleasures  and 
living  a life  of  idleness  on  inherited 
wealth.  There  is  something  wrong  in 
the  make-up  of  a people  who  judge  a 
man  by  the  money  or  property  he  has 
accumulated.  There  is  something  wrong 
in  the  press  of  the  country  that  holds  up 
the  rich  as  worthy  of  public  notice  simply 
because  they  are  rich,  and  with  the  people 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  newspaper 
laudation  of  such,  as  a class,  and  the 
details  of  the  lives  and  doings  of  some 
of  them  which  should  cause  any  true 
American  to  bow  his  head  in  shame. 

. Socialism  and  anarchy  are  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  of  the  arrogance  and  dis- 
play of  wealth.  The  placing  of  one  class 
in  subserviency  to  another  in  a country 
where  all  men  are  guaranteed  the  equal 
rights  of  citizenship  is  certain  to  breed 
discontent  among  those  who  labor  for  a 
living,  and  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
more  ignorant  or  lawless.  We  decry 
the  struggle  and  controversy  between 
labor  and  capital,  but  it  is  less  serious, 
the  offenses  of  the  unconstrained  power  of 
concentrated  wealth  against  the  laboring 
classes  is  not  as  prolific  of  evil  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  institutions  of  a free 
country,  as  this  asserted  superiority  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor  and  the  growing  tendency 
to  make  of  it  a class  distinction.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  rich  are  growing 


richer  and  the  poor  poorer  that  we  hear 
so  much  about,  as  that  the  rich  are  claim- 
ing to  be  superior  to  the  poor,  only  because 
they  are  rich,  and  that  this  claim,  so 
foreign  to  our  form  of  government,  grows 
in  strength  and  arrogance  as  the  rich 
grow  richer  and  the  poor  poorer.  It  is 
aggravated  too,  by  the  subserviency  of 
the  less  independent  and  self-respecting 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  the  chums  of 
the  less  scrupulous  rich  and  their  willing- 
ness to  look  up  to  them  as  a class  above 
them.  This  has  resulted,  in  part,  no 
doubt,  from  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  the  serfs  of  foreign  nations, 
who  neither  know  nor  care  to  know  the 
rights  and  advantages  of  independence. 
But  the  fault  is  not  confined  to  the  foreign 
dement  of  our  people.  Too  many  native 
American  citizens  submit  to  this  degrada- 
tion with  apparent  willingness,  to  their 
shame  be  it  said.  It  is  not  alone  the 
tendency  to  build  up  classes,  to  separate 
the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  in  interest 
and  sympathy  one  for  the  other,  to  create 
and  foster  discontent  and  anarchy,  to 
devate  the  rich,  however  undeserving, 
and  degrade  the  poor,  however  worthy, 
it  is  die  far-reaching  and  degrading 
effect  on  our  people  as  a whole,  on  the 
entire  body  politic,  of  this  placingfof 
riches  above  honesty,  industry,  nobility 
of  character;  this  mad  scramble  for 
money  above  everything  else,  that  fans 
the  flames  of  avarice,  selfishness  and 
greed,  and  smothers  the  finer  fedings  of 
love  for  our  fellow-man,  honesty  in  busi- 
ness, and  unselfish  generosity. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  departed  from  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, individual  and  civic  purity  and 
simplicity  of  life  laid  out  for  us  by  our 
forefathers,  and  which  is  so  necessary 
to  be  followed  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
integrity  andjpurity  of  our  lives  andjof 
our  institutions  as  a free  republic  in 
which  equal  rights  are  guaranteed  to  all. 

John  D.  Works. 

Lot  Angela,  Califomia.% 
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CHRIST,  THE  SICK  AND  MODERN  CHRISTIANITY. 


Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


RECENTLY  a number  of  leading  suggestion  s the  chief  therapeutic  agent. 

monthly  and  daily  journals,  among  throws'  into,  bold..  . relief  the  practical 
them  The  Century,  The  Outlook  and  the  repudiation  of  disposition  so  strenuously 
New  York  Timea,  have  devoted  much  ^Tfiaintalned.  by  the  cburcEes~to  which 
space  to  the  work  of  some  well-known  they  belong.  For  whenlt  is  remembered 
clergymen  in  Boston  and  Chicago  in  that  aO  the  great  orthodox  churches  hold 


establishing  medico-religious  dispensaries 
in  connection  with  their  churches.  Rev. 
Elwood  Worcester  and  his  associate. 
Rev.  Samuel  Me  Comb  of  Emmanuel 
Episcopal  Church  of  Boston,  and  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  Bishop  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  Chicago, 
are  the  leading  ministers  engaged  in  the 
present  attempt  to  harness  medicine  and 
-theology  in  tne  same  team.  All  these 
-gentlemen  have  bees  at  pains  to  explain 
their  method  of  work,  which  has  also 
?been  favorably  presented  by  a leading 
Boston  regular  physician.  Dr.  Richard 
•C.  Cabot.  In  every  explanation  of  their 
attempt  to  heal  the  sick  by  these  leading 
representatives  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
the  dergymen  and  their  friends  have 
<been  at. gnat  pains  to  make  dear  the 
-fact  that  they  accept  the  position  which 
'the  medicrfl  doctors  are  tardily  admit- 
ting— qamdy,  that  a certain  number 
of  f,r^^*fTTTT*t~  aSeasea  —may  hr  rnrrf, 
ttf  HOTHPSstion,  but  that  the  methods  of 

all  cases 
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And 

iHy  enough,  all  these  priests 
' belong  ' to  orthodox  church  fellowships 
whose  ’historic  attitude  has  been  very 
• clear  in  maintaining  the  inerrancy  of 
' the  Scriptures  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  refusal  to  accept  the  Bible 
teachings  in  .regard  to  the  potential 
4 TieaEng  of  “all  manner  of  disease”  by 
realization  of  the  supremacy  of  die 
— gpUTtPhl  overall  material  limitations and 
^ine  substitution  of  a theory  of  the  possible 
''T’cure  Of  .a  few  diseases  in  which  mental 


to  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  New  Testament;  that  not  only 
their  millions  unquestioningly  accept  this, 
but  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  creeds 
and  the  historic  position  of  all  these 
churches;  when  we  further  remember 
that  the  churches  also  hold  that  Christ 
is  the  very  Son  of  God,  never  having  a 
human  father;  that  He  is  the  second 
person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  position 
so  painstakingly  taken  by  these  orthodox 
clergymen  to  show  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  attempting  to  cure  any  disease 
unless  a medical  doctor  has  declared 
that  the  patient  has  no  organic  trouble, 
serves  to  emphasize  in  a startling  manner 
the  fact  that  modem  orthodox  Christians 
refuse  to  accept  certain  things  which, 
if  their  position  in  regard  to  the  inerrancy 
of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Divinity 
of  Christ  be  true,  must  be  accepted  with- 
out question  as  binding  on  Christians — 
certain  facts  that  it  is  infidelity  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Nazarene  to  deny. 

Not  in  years  has  the  illogical  and 
untenable  position  of  the  great  orthodox 
faiths  which  hold  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
of  the  Scriptures  been  thrown  into  such 
bold  and  startling  relief  as  since  the  gen- 
eral agitation  made  by  the  advocates  of 
the  new  union  of  clergymen  and  physi- 
cians in  their  effort  to  check  the  growth 
of  Christian  Science  by  religio-medical 
substitution  for  the  position  taken  by 
Jesus  and  the  Primitive  Church  and 
adhered  to  by  the  Christian  Scientists. 

By  this  we  do  not  wish  fb  imply  that 
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Doctors  Worcester  and  McComb  and 
Bishop  Fallows  are  sinners  above  others 
in  this  respect;  but  certain  it  is  that  their 
new  religio-medical  work  and  the  explana- 
tion of  their  position  have  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  great  orthodox  churches 
whose  millions  of  adherents  would  drive 
from  the  pulpits  clergymen  who  had  the 
temerity  to  deny  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  do  not  believe  the  very  things 
they  claim  to  be  the  Divine  Word  of  God. 

These  strictures  do  not  apply  to  the 
Unitarians  or  to  the  comparatively  few 
liberal  religious  scholars  whose  research 
into  the  genesis  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  has  led  them  to  reject  the  theory 
of  the  [denary  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
and  to  deny  die  miraculous  conception 
and  certain  other  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. These  persons  may  take  the 
stand  assumed  by  these  clergymen  to 
whom  we  have  referred  and  yet  be  con- 
sistent. 

But  when  we  confront  the  great  ortho- 
dox religious  world,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  presence  of  dogmas  that  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  case.  The  creeds  or 
beliefs  of  every  one  of  the  great  Trini- 
tarian churches,  whether  Roman  Catho- 
lic, or  Protestant,  hold  that  Jesus  was 
the  very  Son  of  God,  having  no  human 
father;  that  he  is  the  second  person 
of  the  to  many  incomprehensible  Trin- 
ity; that  He  is  divine — in  fact,  Deity. 
Furthermore,  the  great  orthodox  Chris- 
tian churches  believe  in  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures.  They  profess  to  accept 
the  wonder-stories  of  the  miraculous 
conception  and  the  miracles  as  truths 
whose  literal  verity  is  not  to  be  questioned. 
While  it  follows  as  a necessary  and 
inescapable  sequence  to  the  dogma  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  must 
be  accepted  as  the  utterances  of  Deity, 
and,  of  course,  as  absolutely  binding  on 
those  who  accept  Him  as  God. 

Now  with  these  facts  in  mind,  about 
which  there  is  no  controversy,  let  us  look 
at  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Nazarene 
in  regard  to  life  and  death,  sickness  and 
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health,  and  their  necessary  implications 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over 
the  physical. 

Jesus,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  authors  of  the  Gospels,  made  no 
distinction  between  functional  and  organic 
diseases.  Indeed,  no  fact  is  dearer  than 
that  to  him  all  idea  of  physical  causation 
was  subordinate  to  the  idea  of  spiritual 
supremacy.  He  made  no  class  distinc- 
tions, such  as  those  in  the  orthodox 
churches  are  to-day  making  in  their 
attempt  to  cure  disease  in  what  they 
claim  to  be  the  Primitive  Christian  way. 
To  Him  the  organic  disease  was  no  less 
amenable  to  cure  through  spiritual  recog- 
nition of  man’s  oneness  with  God  and 
the  dominion  which  He  believed  to  be 
resident  in  the  children  of  the  All-Father 
who  had  been  created  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  when  they  recognized 
or  realized  their  own  divine  nature  and 
their  oneness  with  God,  than  were  func- 
tional disorders.  Leprosy,  congenital 
blindness  and  other  diseases  that  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  be  called 
44  merely  functional,”  as  well  as  the  rais- 
ing of  those  pronounced  by  the  physi- 
cians dead.  Thus  we  find  that  the 
ruler’s  daughter  who  had  been  laid  out 
in  death,  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
who  was  being  borne  to  the  cemetery, 
and  Lazarus  who  had  been  three  days 
in  the  grave,  responded  as  readily  to  the 
prayer  of  faith  and  understanding  as  did 
those  afflicted  with  palsy,  lameness  and 
disorders  that  might  be  classed  as  func- 
tional. 

If  in  the  presence  of  these  three  cases 
of  death  we  are  met  with  the  objection 
that  they  were  merely  instances  of  sus- 
pended animation,  trance  or  pseudo- 
death; that  the  doctors  had  blundered 
and  pronounced  dead  and  the  under- 
takers were  burying  or  had  buried  the 
living;  that  these  instances  were  merely 
the  same  mistakes  that  physicians  are 
liable  to  make,  the  answer  is  that  we  are 
considering  this  question  now  only  from 
the  view-point  of  orthodox  Christianity; 
so  such  excuses  are  no  excuses,  for  the 
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supposed  inspired  writers  declared  the 
persons  to  have  died,  and  in  the  case  of 
Lazarus  Jesus  Himself  declares  that  he 
was  dead. 

One  step  further.  Jesus  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gospels,  crucified,  pierced  in 
the  side,  buried,  and  on  the  third  day 
rose  from  the  dead.  No  trance  or  func- 
tional screen  will  serve  here  to  shelter 
those  who  hold  to  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures.  What  then?  We  are  told 
that  Jesus  was  a very  God;  He  was  the 
Lord  of  Life  and  health,  and  we  must 
not  question  what  He  said  or  did,  but 
that  He  did  things  which  it  was  and  is 
impossible  for  His  disciples  to  do.  Very 
well.  Let  us  advance  another  step. 
Jesus,  we  are  told,  sent  out  His  twelve 
chosen  students  or  apostles  and  com- 
manded them  to  “heal  all  manner  of 
sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease.”* 

Nor  did  He  stop  here.  He  further 
commanded  them  to  “heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out 
devils.”!  And  the  apostles  did  as  com- 
manded. 

Did  these  grave  organic  and  so-called 
incurable  diseases,  Uke  leprosy,  yield 
to  the  prayer  of  understanding?  Luke 
tells  us  that  “they  went  through  the 
towns,  preaching  the  gospel,  and  healing 
everywhere.”! 

Ah,  but  we  are  now  told  that  the 
apostles  were  peculiarly  set  apart  by 
Christ  for  their  special  work  of  furthering 
His  church  and  being  His  representatives 
when  He  left.  To  them  was  given 
special  power.  This  brings  us  to  a 
third  consideration. 

Jesus  did  not  seem  to  believe  that  any 
special  gift  of  healing,  such  as  cleansing 
the  lepers  and  even  raising  the  dead, 
was  confined  to  Him  or  to  His  twelve 
apostles.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  teachings  of  Jesus^more  explicit  than 
that  the  gift  of  healing  was  to  be  a mark 
of  discipleship,  and  we’are  taught  clearly 
His  idea  that  God  was  a God  of  the 

+Matfthew,  10:  1. 
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living  and  not  of  the  dead;  that  the 
Lord  of  Life  was  all-powezful  and  that  it 
was  not  His  will  that  any  should  suffer; 
that  the  All-Father  was  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  all  in  all,  and 
that  those  who  came  en  rapport  with 
Him,  who  learned  to  understand  or 
realize  their  sonship  with  the  God  of 
whom  they  were  the  reflection  or  image, 
could  accomplish  all  things  and  gain 
whatsoever  they  asked,  so  long  as  their 
hearts  were  pure  and  they  kept  en 
rapport  with  the  Divine  life  or  the  great 
Source  or  reservoir  of  Life  and  Love. 
For  we  are  told  that  after  this  Jesus  sent 
out  other  seventy  and  commanded  them, 
when  they  entered  a town,  to  “heal 
the  sick  that  are  therein.  ”§  Moreover, 
the  seventy  appear  to  have  been  quite 
as  successful  as  the  twelve  apostles,  for 
we  are  told  that  “the  seventy  returned 
again  with  joy,  saying.  Lord,  even  the 
devils  are  subject  unto  us  through  thy 
name.”|| 

Nor  will  it  do  to  attempt  to  juggle 
with  the  facts  by  claiming  that  Christ 
only  delegated  this  power  to  those  with 
Him  during  His  earthly  ministry;  for 
His  teachings  and  the  subsequent  New 
Testament  narratives  and  injunctions, 
as  well  as  the  chronicles  of  the  early 
Church,  are  all  against  this  position. 
Moreover,  what  words  in  the  Bible  are 
plainer  or  more  explicit  than  these  from 
Mark,  which  it  is  represented  were  the 
final  injunction  of  Christ  after  His 
resurrection  and  immediately  before  His 
ascension:  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
. . . And  these  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe:  In  my  name  shall  they 
cast  out  devils ; they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues.  They  shall  take  up  serpents; 
and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it 
shall  not  hurtjthem;  they  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover. 

Again,  Christ’s]  teachings  in  regard  to 
prayer  are  equally  explicit  and  reveal  the 
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same  overmastering  belief  or  conviction 
on  His  part  that  those  who  came  en 
rapport  with  the  Divine  Life,  with  the 
spiritual  dynamo  of  the  universe  which 
we  call  God,  became  so  spiritually  posi- 
tive that  their  supremacy  over  material 
limitations  was  absolute.  On  one  occa- 
sion He  said:  “Therefore  I say  unto 
you,  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them, 
and  ye  shall  have  them.’* 

Again  He  says:  “Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.”f 
The  early  Church  history  as  chronicled 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  almost  as 
rich  in  instances  of  cures  of  almost  all 
manner  of  diseases,  and  even  of  the  rais- 
ing of  the  dead,  as  is  the  story  of  the  life 
of  Christ  and  His  earthly  ministry. 
Thus  we  find,  for  example,  the  case  of 
the  congenital  cripple  who  had  never 
been  able  to  walk  a step  and  who  was 
daily  borne  to  the  gate  Beautiful  of  the 
Temple  to  ask  alms,  and  whom  Peter 
instantly  cured  through  a realization  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  touching  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual;!  the  case  of 
dSneas,  instantly  cured  by  Peter  after  he 
had  been  bed-ridden  for  eight  years  with 
palsy  ;§  and  the  still  more  wonderful 
case  of  Tabitha,  or  Dorcas,  who  had  died 
and  had  been  laid  out  in  the  upper 
chamber  ready  for  burial,  when  it 
occurred  to  her  friends  to  notify  the 
apostle  Peter,  who  immediately  repaired 
to  the  house  of  mourning,  and^in  answer 
to  his  prayer  she  was  restored  whole  and 
well  toherfriends.il  * 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  man  at  Lystra, 
another  congenital  cripple,  we  have 
the  description  of  a life  that  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to*walk,  instantly, 
in  obedience  to  the  august  declaration  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  leaping  and  walking, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  people,  who 
declared  in  their  wonder  that  the  Gods 

♦Mark,  11:  £4. 
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had  come  down  in  the  likeness  of  men.* 
During  the  ministiy  of  Paul  in  Asia, 
as  he  journeyed  from  city  to  dty,  his 
demonstrations  of  the  spiritual  power 
over  disease  everywhere  enabled  him 
quickly  to  spread  the  Gospel.  He  is 
related  to  have  cured  various  diseases, 
and  even  insanity,  by  absent  treatments.! 
The  young  man  Eutychus,  who  fell  from 
the  third  loft  and  was  taken  up  dead, 
it  is  reported  was  restored  by  the  Apostle 
Paul.t 

The  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
the  apostle’s  thought  over  the  venom  of 
the  viper  is  also  described  in  the  story  of 
Paul  gathering  the  bundle  of  sticks,  when 
a viper  came  out  and  fastened  on  his 
hand,  but  he  shook  it  off  into  the  fire  and 
felt  no  harm;  and  when  the  natives 
beheld  that  instead  of  his  body  swelling 
and  his  falling  down  dead,  he  suffered 
no  harm,  they  believed  him  to  be  a god.$ 
And  this  narration  is  followed  by  the 
account  of  the  cure  of  the  father  o, 
Publius,  file  chief  man  of  the  islandf 
who  was  stricken  with  bloody  ftux.|| 

The  apostle  James  makes  the  positive 
and  unequivocal  declaration  that  “the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and 
the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up.”T  Here, 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  material  linodtatioiis 
is  as  dearly  stated  as  it  was  in  the  passage 
from  Mark,  where  Christ  is  represented 
as  commanding  His  disriples  to  accom- 
pany their  preaching  with  the  healing 
of  the  sick,  and  where  He  distinctly 
declares  that  the  sign  of  disdpleship  wfll 
be  the  power  to  demonstrate  toe  suprem- 
acy of  health  over  disease  by  the  appeal 
from  matter  to  the  spirit  or  to  God. 

From  what  we  find  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  in  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  from  other  chroni- 
des  relating  to  the  Primitive  Church 
before  it  became  corrupted,  it  is  apparent 
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that  the  apostles,  the  early  preachers  and 
the  early  Christians  all  alike  took  Jesus 
seriously  and  did  precisely  what  He  so 
solemnly  commanded,  and  that  their 
power  was  no  less  potent  or  pronounced 
than  Jesus  \ Indeed,  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Scriptures  and 
who  hold  that  Jesus  was  divine  and 
therefore  not  a victim  of  illusion,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  escaping  the  con- 
clusion that  Christ  held  that  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  organic  no  less  than  functional, 
were  absolutely  subservient  to  spiritual 
domination.  He  knew  no  distinction 
between  functional  and  organic  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  He  did  not  believe, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  cures  through  the 
recognition  of  what  He  believed  to  be 
the  omnipotent  power  of  a God  of  Love, 
were  limited  to  any  kind  of  disease. 
Furthermore,  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  power  to  cure  disease  or  to  make 
man  recognize  his  spiritual  supremacy 
or  essential  divinity,  was  owing  to  any 
peculiar  power  resident  in  Himself. 
Indeed,  He  expected  greater  things  from 
His  disciples,  if  they  remained  faithful 
to  His  teachings  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  spiritual  law  which  He  held  to 
be  supreme.  For  He  says  on  one  occa- 
sion: "He  that  bebeveth  on  me,  the 
works  that  I do  shall  he  do  also;  and 
greater  woiks  than  these  shall  he  do 
He  believed  that  the  more  men  came 
en  rapport  with  Deity  or  in  at-one-ment 
with  God,  the  greater  would  be  the 
recognition  of  their  rightful  power  or 
the  dominion  which  the  Creator  had 
given  to  man,  and  that  with  that  recogni- 
tion would  come  more  and  more  com- 
plete supremacy  over  all  physical  con- 
ditions. Christ  never  seemed  conscious 
of  any  limiting  laws  which  prevented 
victory,  save  the  lack  of  a realizing 
sense  of  God’s  power  or  dominion, 
given  to  His  children  when  He  created 
them  in  His  image  and  likeness.  Only 
the  unbelief  in  spiritual  supremacy, 
the  materialistic  thought  that  environed 
Him,  and  the  complete  • dominance  of 
♦John,  14:  12. 


sense  perception  that  He  encountered 
on  every  hand  were  regarded  by  Christ 
as  obstacles  to  the  manifestation  of  vic- 
tory over  all  forms  of  disease  and  unhappy 
conditions.  That  He  Himself  felt  the 
effect  of  this  unbelief  bom  of  material- 
ism, and  the  necessity  of  His  at  times 
getting  away  from  its  deadly  atmosphere, 
is  abundantly  indicated  in  the  Gospels. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  certain  places 
Christ  could  do  no  mighty  works  because 
of  the  unbelief  of  the  people. 

Again,  how  real  must  have  bedn  His 
realization  of  the  taeed  of  spiritual 
strength  which  led  Him  to  withdraw  at 
night  alone  into  the  mountains  to  pray — 
that  is,  to  commune  with  the  Infinite 
Father  and  realize  His  oneness  with  God. 

On  one  occasion  the  disciples  could 
not  cure  a case  of  so-called  obsession, 
or  what  modem  physicians  would  term 
insanity  in  a violent  form.  Christ 
promptly  cured  the  case,  and  in  answer 
to  die  disciples9  question  as  to  the  reason 
why  they  were  unable  to  effect  the  cure, 
Jesus  did  not  claim  any  special  power 
resident  in  Himself,  but  intimated  that 
He  had  simply  gained  greater  power, 
through  spiritual  absorption  and  prayer, 
than  they  possessed;  that  is,  that  through 
prayer  He  had  come  more  completely 
en  rapport  with  the  divine  or  spiritual 
reservoir  of  Life  and  Love.  These  and 
other  passages  that  might  be  cited  prove 
clearly  that  in  Christ’s  consciousness 
there  was  no  question  but  what  through 
holiness  and  spiritual  supremacy  man 
could  come  so  into  oneness  with  God 
as  to  reflect  the  supreme  spiritual  truth 
and  overcome  inharmony,  disease  and 
unhappy  conditions  incident  to  the  mate- 
rial life. 

Recently  Dr.  McComb  in  a paper  in 
The  Century  referred  somewhat  slight- 
ingly to  those  who  are  to-day  treating 
disease  as  Jesus,  His  apostles  and  the 
early  Christians  are  represented  as  doing, 
by  referring  to  their  method  as  one  "in 
which  men  and  women  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  disembodied  spirits.”  "We 
distinguish,”  he  continues,  referring  to 
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himself  and  his  theological  associates, 
“with  science,  between  ‘organic’  and 
‘functional’  disorders,  and  we  believe 
that  the  legitimate  sphere  for  moral  and 
psychical  methods  is  that  of  functional 
and  not  organic.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Worcester,  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church  and  head  of  the 
medico-religious  dispensary  to  which  we 
have  referred,  shows  what  the  modem 
orthodox  churches,  that  have  been  forced 
to  take  notice  of  the  amazing  growth  of 
Christian  Science,  due  largely  to  the 
thousands  of  cures  effected  after  physi- 
cians had  passed  the  death  sentence  on 
the  patients,  offer  in  lieu  of  the  clear, 
positive  and  direct  teachings  of  Jesus 
and  their  result  in  His  ministry  and  in 
the  early  church,  if  orthodox  Christianity 
is  correct  in  regard  to  the  inerrancy  of 
the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Worcester  in 
the  New  York  Times  recently  said  in 
referring  to  their  work: 

“By  turning  over  to  doctors  those 
persons  who  require  medical  treatment 
we  have  not  only  lost  no  patients,  but 
almost  all  of  those  whom  we  have  treated 
ourselves  have  been  greatly  benefited, 
and  many  have  recovered  entirely. 

“ The  functional  nervous  disorders 
treated  by  us  at  Emmanuel  Church 
include  neurasthenia,  hysteria,  psycha- 
thenia,  mild  melancholia,  fixed  ideas, 
phobias,  and  bad  habits. 

“One  important  part  of  our  work  has 
been  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  both 
in  men  and  women;  also  drug  habits, 
sexual  perversion,  etc.” 

Rev.  Samuel  Fallows  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  is  another  orthodox 
clergyman  who  has  come  into  promi- 
nence by  an  effort  to  mix  Christian 
healing  with  modem  medical  practice. 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Rev.  Dr. 
Fallows  recently  said : 

“My  treatment  is  no  secret 

“I  first  employ  the  psychic  method — 
I give  human  suggestions  and  persuasion. 
I appeal  to  the  reason,  and  thus  encourage 
the  troubled  and  hopeless.  I iterate  and 
reiterate  certain  common-sense  ideas, 


Modem  Christianity . 

until  the  sub-consciousness  of  the  individ- 
ual before  me  is  reached. 

“I  used  the  best  of  Christian  Science 
and  the  best  of  materia  medica . . . . 
Linking  the  curative  principle  included 
in  Christ’s  teachings  with  the  best  in  med- 
icine, I think  I have  found  the  most  hope- 
ful of  all  remedies,  for  hope  is  revived 
and  confidence  restored.” 

Now  certain  facts  in  this  connection 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  The  ortho- 
dox church  as  such  upholds  the  inerrancy 
of  the  New  Testament  and  claims  that 
Christ  was  God  in  human  form;  yet  its 
practice  clearly  proves  that  it  either 
does  not  believe  that  Christ  spake 
wisely  or  truthfully  when  He  taught  and 
commanded  His  disciples  to  cure  “the 
lepers”  and  “all  manner  of  disease,”  or 
else  it  does  not  believe  in  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures. 

If  these  men  will  come  out  frankly  and 
take  die  position  of  the  Unitarians  or 
that  of  the  liberal  religious  leaders  who 
reject  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  if  they  will  say 
to  the  world  that  they  do  not  believe  the 
alleged  miracles  were  ever  wrought, 
upon  which  the  Christian  faith  has  been 
so  largely  nourished  through  the  ages, 
then  their  stand  will  be  consistent.  But 
all  those  churches  which  hold  to  die 
divinity  of  Christ  and  the  inerrancy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  refuse  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  cure  of  disease  as  taught 
by  Jesus,  are  discrediting  Christ  arid 
His  claims  by  their  recreancy  in  regard 
to  these  things. 

One  of  the  many  eulogistic  articles 
that  have  recently  been  written  con- 
cerning the  work  of  Emmanuel  Church 
appeared  in  The  Outlook . It  was  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  the 
well-known  Boston  physician.  At  the 
outset  the  good  doctor  says  something 
that  is  eloquently  suggestive  as  to  the 
reason  that  has  led  to  this  sudden  har- 
nessing together  of  religion  and  medi- 
cine by  the  two  professions  that  for  over 
twenty  years  have^ridiculed  Christian 
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Science  as  crazy  idealism.  He  says : 
“Partly  because  the  church  has  lost  its 
interest  in  the  human  body,  and  partly 
because  the  doctors  have  lost  their  interest 
in  everything  else,  comes  Christian  Sci- 
ence, and  triumphs.*’ 

Here  we  have  the  secret  of  this  belated 
religio-medical  activity.  Dr.  Cabot  points 
out  the  fact  that:  No  one  can  be  treated 
at  Emmanuel  Church  without  the  diag- 
nosis and  approval  of  a physician.  Each 
patient  brings  a letter  from  his  physician, 
or,  if  he  has  none,  is  referred  for  examina- 
tion to  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  parish, 
who  have  agreed  to  examine,  free  of 
charge,  all  who  apply  for  admission  to 
tiie  Health  Class.  If  the  patient  is 
found  to  have  no  organic  disease  and 
to  be  otherwise  suitable  for  psychical 
treatment,  he  is  then  taken  in  charge  by 
Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  McComb,  or  one  of 
their  assistants.” 

Of  the  remedial  means  resorted  to 
“suggestion,”  he  observes,  “is  the  one 
most  used.” 

Dr.  Cabot  further  states  that  he  has 
studied  the  records  of  the  cases  treated 
between  March,  1907,  and  November  of 
tiie  same  year,  a period  of  seven  months. 
He  found  that  there  had  been  178  cases 
taken.  All,  of  course,  were  persons 
whom  the  physicians  had  declared  to 
be  affected  merely  with  functional  dis- 
orders. Of  this  number,  82  were  treated 
for  neurasthenia;  24  for  insanity;  18  for 
fears  and  fixed  ideas;  22  for  alcoholism; 
10  for  sexual  neuroses;  5 for  hysteria; 
and  17  miscellaneous.  Of  this  number, 
66  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight, 
as  the  reports  show  that  the  results  of 
tiie  treatment  in  these  cases  are  unknown. 
Most  of  them  probably  received  little  or 
no  benefit,  or  they  would  most  likely 
have  reported  results.  Forty-eight  were 
known  not  to  have  been  improved. 
Twenty-eight  reported  slight  improve- 
ment, and  47  were  much  improved. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  108  were  either 
not  improved  at  all  or  did  not  see  fit  to 
report  results;  28  were  but  slightly 
helped,  making  a total  of  181 ; while  47 


were  much  improved.*  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  Dr.  Cabot  and  the  reverend 
gentlemen  who  are  at  the  head  of  this 
movement  fed  much  encouraged  at  (he 
above  results  following  these  sifted  cases 
of  persons  who  were  only  suffering  from 
functional  diseases,  although  to  us  the 
results  seem  surprisingly  meager.  From 
our  observations  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  if  Christian  Science  treat- 
ment of  the  sick  had  not  been  far  more 
successful,  this  church  would  never  have 
made  such  surprising  and  steady  gain 
in  America;  yet  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Christian  Scientists  take  Jesus* 
words  and  the  statements  given  in  the 
Bible  in  regard  to  disease,  quite  seri- 
ously. They  believe  He  was  neither 
untruthful  nor  ignorant;  that  He  meant 
what  He  said  when  He  declared  that 
the  healing  of  the  sick  in  His  name  was 
one  of  the  signs  that  marked  His  disciple- 
ship.  They  believe  the  Bible  record  of 
the  cures  made  by  Jesus,  the  apostles, 
the  seventy  and  the  early  Christians 
after  Christ,  to  be  historical  verities 
which  prove  the  truth  of  Jesus’  teachings 
in  regard  to  sickness.  And  to  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
who  have  been  cured  after  regular  physi- 
cians have  faded  to  benefit  them,  and  in 
numbers  of  cases  after  the  regular  doctor 
had  pronounced  a death  sentence  on 
them,  their  cures,  together  with  the  new 
exalted  faith  and  moral  enthusiasm 
that  they  have  derived  from  the  new 
understanding  of  the  Christ  truth,  have 
led  to  a belief  that  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tian Science  has  rediscovered  the  truth 
which  Jesus  taught,  lived,  practiced, 
and  which  was  a priceless  heritage  of  the 
church  before  the  days  of  Constantine, — 
a heritage  that  largely  explains  the  rapid 
spread  of  primitive  Christianity. 

But  to  return  to  the  central  thought  of 
this  paper.  Do  the  millions  of  orthodox 
Christians  who  accept  {denary  inspira- 
tion and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  do 
the  ministers  of  the  churches  whose 
creeds  teach  these  things,  carry  the  sign 
that  Jesus  declared  should  prove  than 
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His  disciples  ? Do  they  attempt  to  do 
as  He  solemnly  commanded  them  to  do 
in  the  presence  of  sickness  ? There  can 
be  but  one  truthful  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. Even  those  who  are  driven  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  Christian  Science  to 
do  something,  adopt  a method  that 
frankly  discredits  Jesus’  theory  and 
claim  and  the  results  that  are  said  to 
have  followed  His  treatment  and  that 
of  His  disciples.  Jesus  commanded  the 
disciples  to  heal  “all  manner  of  dis- 
ease,” to  “cleanse  the  lepers”  and  raise 
the  dead;  and  if  the  Bible  report  is 
true,  the  Nazarene  and  His  disciples 
during  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  did  these  things.  Organic  dis- 
ease was  as  quickly  and  successfully 
met  as  were  functional  disorders,  if  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament  are 
trustworthy,  and  if  the  Bible,  as  the 
great  orthodox  world  claims,  is  inerrant, 


there  can  be  no  question  on  this  point. 
Hence  is  it  not  perfectly  dear  that  the 
attitude  of  orthodox  Christianity  to-day 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick 
indicates  all  but  universal  infidelity  to 
the  long-cherished  and  defended  theo- 
logical position  of  the  orthodox  churches 
touching  plenary  inspiration  and  the 
Divinity  of  Christ?  And  if  the  Bible 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  very  Word  of  God, 
it  necessarily  must  be  true.  If  Christ 
is  the  very  Son  of  God,  He  would  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life. 
This,  it  seems,  ought  to  be  a very  solemn 
thought  for  the  millions  who  think  they 
believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  may  also 
help  them  to  understand  one  great 
reason  for  the  astonishing  growth  of 
Christian  Science  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

B.  O.  Flowhr. 

Boston , Massachusetts . 


A SOCIALIST’S  DEFINITION  OF  SOCIALISM. 


By  Carl  D.  Thompson, 

4ooial-Den>OQr*tfe  Member  of  the  Wfaeonain  State  Legislature. 


WE  HAVE  had  Socialism  defined 
and  described  by  its  critics  and 
its  enemies  in  nearly  every  magazine  and 
newspaper  in  America.  It  is  no  more 
than  fair  to  the  non-Socialist  readers 
to  say  nothing  of  fairness  to  the  millions 
of  Socialists  in  the  world  to  have  Socialism 
defined  by  the  Socialists  themselves. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  enemies 
of  a cause  never  state  its  purpose  or  pro- 
gram fairly.  The  critic,  though  he  states 
facts,  may  nevertheless  so  arrange  those 
facts  and  so  emphasize  certain  ones  and 
so  omit  others  as  to  entirely  distort  the 
whole  and  mislead  the  reader. 

Socialism,  after  all,  is  a relatively 
simple,  definite  and  dear  proposition. 
And  yet  we  have  the  amusing  spectade  of 


philosophers,  magazine  writers,  thinkers 
and  critics  attempting  to  tell  their  readers 
and  hearers  what  Socialism  is,  and  adding 
confusion  worse  confounded  to  the  chaotic 
ideas  already  abroad. 

Socialism  is  a principle  offered  as  a 
guide  for  political  procedure  in  our  pres- 
ent social  and  economic  conditions.  It 
is  not  a set,  unalterable  program  to  be 
forced  upon  society.  And  the  prinriple 
is  this : Whenever  in  the  development  of 
economic  institutions  such  as  the  rail- 
way, mines,  manufactures,  telegraph, 
express  or  the  like,  these  institutions 
reach  a point  where  their  private  owner- 
ship enables  the  owner  to  exploit  the 
people — then  they  should  be  socialized — 
publidy  owned  and  operated 
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The  final  purpose  of  Socialism  is  to  that  are  building  up  vast  fortunes  drawn 
eliminate  from  society  all  unearned  in-  from  the  lif?  apd  labor  of  the  common 
comes.  In  order  that  each  member  of  people.  Furthermore,  many  forms  of 
society  may  have  for  his  own  that  amount  property  are  in  process  of  transition  and 
< f wealth  which  is  the  result  of  his  own  may  to-day  be  of  such  a nature  as  to 
individual  effort,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  produce  little,  if  any,  unearned  income, 
to  eliminate  such  unearned  incomes,  which  under  changed  circumstances  and 
The  task  of  Socialism,  therefore,  is  to  new  conditions  may  become  the  sources 
trace  all  these  unearned  incomes  through  of  such  incomes.  Therefore  there  may 
all  the  intricate  and  complex  processes  be  certain  forms  of  property  that  do  not 
of  our  present  economic  life  back  to  their  require  the  application  of  public  owner- 
sources;  to  discover  the  methods  by  which  ship  now,  which  may  later  on.  This  is 
they  arise,  and  the  means  by  which  they  the  case  in  the  land  and  machinery  of  the 
may  be  stopped.  small  farmer  as  I shall  show  later. 

Now  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  The  point  to  emphasize  is  that 
and  admitted  that  unearned  incomes  Socialism  is  a principle  the  appli- 
arise  from  one  or  another  sort  of  mon-  cation  of  which  is  to  be  made  wher- 
opoly  privilege.  Reduced  to  its  last  ever  and  whenever  unearned  incomes 
analysis  this  rests  upon  some  form  of  arise,  and  this  principle  is  to  be  pro- 
private ownership  of  some  form  of  public  gressively  applied  as  rapidy  as  possible 
utility.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Socialism  and  to  be  carried  as  far  as  necessary  in 
to  discover  every  utility  that  gives  rise  to  order  to  eliminate  all  unearned  incomes 
an  unearned  income  and  when  so  dis-  and  guarantee  to  every  individual  the 
covered  to  apply  to  it  the  principle  of  full  products  of  his  toil  of  whatever  kind 
public  ownership,  and  thus,  by  the  it  may  be. 

reduction  of  the  cost  of  the  service  to  With  this  principle  in  mind  Socialism 
those  who  use  it,  and  the  increase  of  may  be  broadly  defined  as  democracy 
wages  to  those  who  work  upon  it  grad-  plus  collectivism.  These  two  terms  need 
ually  eliminate  the  unearned  incomes.  perhaps  a word  of  explanation  and  defini- 

Non-Socialists  do  not  agree  to  this,  tion  in  order  to  make  our  meaning  clear. 
They  agree  only  this  far,  that  certain  Socialism,  it  is  true,  has  always  been 
conspicuous  fortunes  have  been  unjustly  presented  as  a working-class  movement, 
amassed.  They  agree,  for  example,  that  But  in  this  connection  it  should  be  under- 
such  fortunes  as  those  of  Rockefeller,  stood  that  by  working-class  is  meant 
Gould,  Harriman,  Morgan  and  the  like  not  merely  the  manual  laborer,  But  all 
should  be  limited.  They  do  not  see  of  the  people  who  render  a useful  service 
that  all  unearned  incomes  are  unjust  and  and  live  by  reason  of  their  own  personal 
should  be  eliminated.  This  is  the  funda-  efforts  of  one  kind  or  another.  “ We  call 
mental  difference  between  Socialists  and  ourselves  the  labor  party,”  says.Ljeb- 
non-Socialists.  knecht,  “ because  the  vital  interest  and 

Furthermore,  as  Socialists,  we  are  the  strength  of  numbers  of  the  working 
willing  to  concede  the  difficulty  of  deter-  class  alone  have  the  power  to  establish 
mining  absolutely  the  point  at  which  the  order  aimed  at  by  Socialism.  And 
some  certain  forms  of  property  in  their  mark  well,  under  working  people  we  do 
development  may  become  social  in  their  not  understand  merely  the  hand  workers, 
nature  and  require  the  application  of  but, every  one  who  does  not  live  on  the 
public  ownership.  But  we  deny  that  it  labor  of  another . Besides  the  city  and 
is  necessary  to  be  able  to  draw  this  line  country  laborers  must  be  included  also 
of  demarcation  since  there  are  so  many  the  small  farmers  and  traders  which 
conspicuous  and  unquestionable  examples  groan  under  the  burden  of  capital,  even 
of  the  private  ownership  of  public  utilities  as  the  laborers  do.  Yes;  in  many  cases 
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yet  more.  There  are  hundreds  of  small 
masters  who  are  obliged  on  Saturday 
to  run  about  for  hours  in  order  to  borrow 
the  week’s  pay  for  their  workers,  and  who 
are  happy  if  their  profit  is  equal  to  the 
wages  of  a factory  laborer.” 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  therefore, 
that  the  Socialists  always  include,  under 
the  term  working  class,  all  the  useful 
members  of  society. 

Furthermore,  although  Socialism  is 
distinctly  a class  movement,  and  is 
always  so  presented,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  victory  of  Socialism  will 
in  its  nature  put  an  end  to  all  classes  and 
all  class-rule.  Socialism  does  not  create 
class  struggle.  It  only  reckons  with  it 
as  a fact,  and  force  which  must  be  dealt 
with  and  used  as  the  means  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  struggle.  But  as  the 
Socialistjmovement  comes  into  power, 
its  victory  means  the  victory  of  Democ- 
racy. “ In  place  of  the  present  class-rule, 
we  will  institute  a free  government  of  the 
people.  A clear  statement  of  our  pro- 
gram stamps  as  a slander  the  assertions 
of  our  opponents  that  Socialism  will 
secure  the  ruling  power  in  the  state  for 
the  labor  class.  We  have  already  said 
that  the  idea  of  mastery  is  above  all 
undemocratic  and  consequently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Socialism.  All 
demands  for  liberty  made  by  democracy 
are  likewise  demands  of  the  Social- 
Democracy.”516 

“Social-Democracy  means  the  rule  of 
the  people  in  the  providence  of  the  social 
relations  of  men  as  well  as  in  that  of 
politics;  the  just,  wise,  dignified  arrange- 
ment of  state  and  society.  ”f 

“ The  first  step  in  the  revolution  by  the 
working  class  is  to  raise  the  proletariat  to 
the  position  of  ruling  class  to  win  the 
battle  of  Democracy.  ”f 

This,  then,  constitutes  the  first  essen- 
tial element  of  Socialism.  To  use  phrases 
which  are  familiar  to  American  people 

*Liebknecht,  Socialism ; What  It  it  and  What 
It  Seeks  to  Accomplish . P.  8. 

flbid,  p.  4. 
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the  first  and  fundamental  dement  in  the 
program  of  Socialism  is  to  establish  as  a 
reality  “a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  and 
then  to  extend  that  government  to  the 
social  and  economic  affairs  of  the  world. 

As  details  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  principle,  the  Socialists  stand  for 
universal,  equal  and  direct  suffrage  wher- 
ever that  is  not  already  in  effect;  for 
direct-legislation  by  the  people  including 
the  initiative,  referendum,  right  of  recall 
and  proportional  representation;  for  the 
merit  system  in  the  administration  of 
collective  or  governmental  institutions. 

Who,  then,  need  fear  Socialism  ? Only 
those  who  fear  democracy. 

The  second  dement  of  Socialism  above 
referred  to  is  collectivism.  Under  this 
term  we  mean  to  indude  the  collective 
or  common  ownership  of  such  of  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution 
as  are  social  and  monopolistic  in  nature. 
The  monopolies  and  trusts,  and  all  pri- 
vate ownership  of  such  public  utilities 
as  give  rise  to  the  exploitation  of  the 
people,  are  to  be  progressively  taken 
over  by  the  munidpalities,  states  or 
nation  and  henceforth  owned  by  the 
people  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  all. 

From  this  the  position  of  the  Socialists 
on  the  question  of  private  property  wfll 
be  dear.  Socialists  the  world  over  are 
the  most  firm  and  consistent  defenders 
of  private  property.  They  all  bdieve 
in  it  and  always  have. 

But  we  believe  that  in  order  to  guar- 
antee every  individual  private  property 
in  the  products  of  his  labor,  it  is  necessary 
to  abolish  the  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  Socialism  then  would  estab- 
lish the  public  ownership  of  all  public 
utilities  and  leave  all  personal  wealth 
and  all  lesser  instruments  of  production 
so  long  as  they  are  individually  used,  in 
the  hands  of  individual  owners. 

Socialism  by  no  means  contemplates 
that  the  government  should  own  every- 
thing. Nor  does  it  propose  that  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution 
should  be  owned  by  the  state. 
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This  last  proposition  seems  to  be  the 
most  common  stumbling  block  of  our 
critics.  The  writer  of  a recent  article 
in  this  magazine  tried  to  show  that  the 
difference  between  the  single  tax  and 
Socialism  was  at  this  point.  The  Social- 
ists, he  claimed,  stood  for  the  common 
ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution,  while  the  single-taxer 
stood  for  the  common  ownership  of  only 
those  utilities  which  were  public  or  social 
in  their  nature.  But  as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Socialists  do  not  and  never 
have  stood  for  the  public  ownership  of 
aU  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. A spade,  a wheel-barrow,  a horse 
and  wagon,  a carpenter’s  set  of  tools,  are 
all  means  of  production.  Yet  no  scien- 
tific Socialist  ever  dreamed  that  these 
should  be  collectively  owned. 

We  go  farther.  Even  the  lesser  means 
of  production  such  as  farmer’s  tools,  small 
independent  factories  and  little  stores, 
so  long  as  they  are  used  by  their  individ- 
ual owners  as  their  means  of  wealth  pro- 
duction need  not  be  socialized  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  Socialism. 

Our  critics  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
get  this  into  their  minds,  and  seem 
strangely  reluctant  to  admit  this  point. 
Professor  Parsons,  for  example,  refuses 
to  admit  it  after  it  is  shown  to  him.  In 
his  article  on  “The  Truth  at  the  Heart  of 
Capitalism  and  Socialism”  in  the  Janu- 
ary Arena,  he  insists  that  the  Socialists 
do  stand  for  the  collective  ownership  of 
aU  means  of  production  and  distribution, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Will, 
one  of  our  well-known  American  Social- 
ists, and  a very  scholarly  man,  had 
pointed  out  in  the  October,  1906,  issue  of 
The  Arena,  that  neither  the  Socialist 
platform  of  the  Socialist  party  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  nor  the  authoritative 
writers  here  or  in  Europe  have  ever  taken 
that  stand.  And  yet  Professor  Par- 
sons insists  upon  it  and  adds  in  a 
footnote  Professor  Will’s  idea  that 
small  competitive  industries  which  have 
not  been  consolidated  into  big  monop- 
olies should  be  left  under  individual 


competitive  management  is  rank  heresy 
from  the  standpoint  of  orthodox  social- 
ism.” 

The  Professor  is  entirely  mistaken. 
The  purpose  of  Socialism  from  the  first 
has  never  been  as  he  states.  Even  Marx 
and  Engels  in  the  Communist  Manifesto 
say  distinctly:  “We  by  no  means  intend 
to  abolish  this  personal  appropriation 
of  the  products  of  labor.  Ail  mat  we 
want  to  do  away  with  is  the  miserable 
character  of  this  appropriation  under 
which  the  laborer  lives  merely  to  increase 
capital,  and  is  allowed  to  live  only  in  so 
far  as  the  interest  of  the  ruling  class 
requires  it.”  And  farther  on,  “You  are 
horrified  at  our  intending  to  do  away 
with  private  properly.  But  in  your 
existing  society  private  properly  is  already 
done  away  with  for  nine-tenths  of  the 
population;  its  existence  for  the  few  is 
solely  due  to  its  non-existence  in  the  hands 
of  those  nine-tenths.  You  reproach  us, 
therefore,  with  intending  to  do  away 
with  a form  of  property,  the  necessary 
condition  for  whose  existence  is,  the  non- 
existence of  any  property  for  the  immense 
majority  of  society.”  “ All  that  it  (Social- 
ism) does  is  to  deprive  the  individual 
of  the  power  to  subjugate  the  labor  of 
others  by  means  of  such  appropriation.” 
In  other  words,  from  the  first,  the  pur- 
pose of  Socialism  is  to  prevent  the  exploi- 
tation of  labor  through  the  appropriation 
of  unearned  incomes. 

And  from  the  time  of  Marx  down  to 
the  present,  there  has  not  been  a single 
writer  of  the  scientific.  Socialist  movement 
who  has  not  held  distinctly  to  this  posi- 
tion. 

Karl  Kautsky  who  represents  perhaps 
the  most  radical  and  advanced  element 
of  the  Socialist  movement  of  Germany 
says  distinctly  in  his  pamphlet.  The 
Socialist  Republic?* 

“Moreover,  not  only  does  Socialist 
production  not  require  the  confiscation 
of  non-productive  wealth — it  does  not 
even  require  the  social  ownership  of  all 
instruments  of  production. 

•P.33. 
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44  That  which  Tenders  the  Socialist 
system  necessary  is  large  production. 
Production  in  common  requires  common 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production. 
For  the  same  reason  that  private  owner- 
ship in  the  implements  of  labor  is  repug- 
nant to  the  system  of  production  in 
comon  when  carried  on  in  large  produc- 
tion, so  likewise  would  common  owner- 
ship in  the  instruments  of  labor  be 
repugnant  where  production  can,  and 
must  necessarily,  be  carried  on  by  sep- 
arate individuals.  Production  in  such 
oases  requires  the  private  ownership  by 
the  worker  of  his  tools.  There  are 
industries  that  are  still  carried  on  upon 
this  small  and  individual  system,  and 
which  tend  to  be  absorbed  by  larger  ones. 
Hie  transformation  of  these  into  social 
industries,  in  other  words,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  instruments  requisite 
to  diem  into  social  property,  would  be 
a matter  of  policy,  to  be  determined  in 
each  case  by  its  special  circumstances. 
With  regard  to  these  industries,  it  were 
senseless  to  make  any  sweeping  declara- 
tion except  that,  speaking  generally,  the 
nationalization  of  such  instruments  of 
production  would  be  purposeless ; die  aim 
of  Socialism  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  producer  die  requisite  implements  of 
labor.” 

Or,  again,  a French  Socialist  writer, 
DeVille,  says,  “The  only  property  that 
Socialism  wishes  to  transform  is  the 
property  no  longer  made  use  of  by  the 
individual  owners  thereof. 

This  principle  of  private  ownership 
of  such  means  of  production  as  are  not 
public  in  their  nature,  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  discussion  by  Socialist  thinkers  of 
the  question  of  agriculture.  Emil  Van- 
dervdde,  the  brilliant  leader  of  the 
Belgium  Socialist  movement,  speaking 
on  Socialism,  and  the  Capitalistic  trans- 
formation of  agriculture,  quoted  in 
Ensor’s  Modem  Socialism,  says:  “From 
the  point  of  view  of  distribution  Socialism 
(which  aims  at  uniting  in  the  same  hands 
property  and  labor)  has  no  fault  to  find 
with  peasant  property  (that  is,  die* private 


ownership  by  the  small  fanner  of  his 
land  and  machinery).  In  this  case 
there  is  a wedlock  of  property  and  labor. 
The  cultivator  is  drawing  from  his  instru- 
ment of  labor — what  he  produces  as  the 
result  of  his  labor;  ana  from  that  all 
Socialists  agree  in  saying  that  there  is 
ho  ground  for  bringing  pressure  to  make 
peasant  property  come  into  the  public 
domain.” 

Or  again,  Karl  Kautsky,  in  his  Social 
Revolution,  speaking  on  die  “Remnants 
of  Private  Property  in  die  Means  of 
Production,”  says,  distinctly:  “It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  all  small  private 
industries  will  disappear  in  this  manner 
(by  transformation  to  public  ownership). 
This  will  be  especially  true  in  agricul- 
ture. . . . The  proletarian  governmental 
power  would  have  absolutely  no  inclina- 
tion to  take  over  such  litde  businesses. 
As  yet  no  Socialist  who  is  to  be  taken 
seriously  has  ever  demanded  that  the 
farmers  should  be  expropriated,  or  that 
their  fields  should  be  confiscated.  It 
is  much  more  probable  that  each  litde 
farmer  would  be  permitted  to  work  on 
as  he  has  previously  done.’**  . . . The 
struggle  of  Socialism  “is  not  directed 
against  die  litde  people  that  are  them- 
sdves  exploited,  but  against  the  great 
exploiters.  ”f 

“Along  with  agriculture,  the  small 
industry  in  business  comes  into  consid- 
eration. This  also  need  not  completely 
disappear  at  once.  . . . It  may  be  granted 
that  the  small  industry  will  have  a definite 
position  in  the  future  (under  Socialism) 
in  many  branches  of  industry  that  pro- 
duce direcdy  for  human  consumption.” 

44  Nothing  is  more  false  than  to  repre- 
sent the  Socialists  society  as  a simple, 
rigid  mechanism  whose  wheels  must 
run  on  continuously  in  the  same  manner. 
The  most  manifold  forms  of  property 
in  the  means  of  production — national, 
municipal,  cooperatives  of  consumption 
and  production,  and  private,  can  exist 

*P.  159. 
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beside  each  other  in  a Socialist  society.” 


“ Hie  same  manifold  character  of 
economic  mechanism  that  exists  to-day 
is  possible  in  a Socialist  society.  Only 
the  hunted  and  the  hunting,  the  annihil- 
ated and  being  annihilated  of  the  present 
competitive  struggle  are  excluded  and 
therewith  die  contrast  between  exploiter 
and  exploited.”* 

Jean  Jaures,  famous  leader  of  the 
French  Socialist  movement,  in  his 
“ Studies  in  Socialism,”  discussing  the 
question  of  method,  says,  “I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  revolutionary  evolu- 
tion, which  is  to  lead  us  to  communism 
(Socialism),  we  shall  have  for  a long  time 
the  juxtaposition  of  collectivist  property, 
and  individualist  property,  of  commun- 
ism (Socialism)  and  capitalism.  This 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  great  trans- 
formations. ”f 

Indeed  every  authoritative  writer,  as 
well  as  every  platform  expression  of  the 
Socialist  movement  anywhere  in  the 
world,  emphasizes  the  above  position. 


This  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  end  once 
for  all  the  absurd  criticism  that  Socialism 
does  not  allow  of  private  property. 

Indeed,  it  is  well  understood  by 
Socialists  everywhere  that  the  new  social 
order  which  they  seek  to  establish  will 
have  at  least  three  different  forms  of 
the  tenure  of  property:  (1)  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities ; (2)  private  owner- 
ship of  non-competitive  and  non-monop- 
olistic  property;  and,  (3)  to  this  may  be 
added  the  cooperative  ownership  and 
operation  of  some  forms  of  industries 
by  cooperative  societies.  This  latter 
form  of  property  is  especially  well  devel- 
oped already  by  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Belgium.*  It  is  also  being  developed 
in  nearly  every  other  section  of  the  Euro- 
pean Socialist  movement. 

And  all  of  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  Socialism  as  under- 
stood and  taught  by  the  Socialists  of 
to-day.  Indeed  no  other  interpretation 
of  Socialism  is  possible 

Carl  D.  Thompson. 

Milwaukee , Wisconsin . 


LINCOLN’S  MESSAGE  TO  YOUNG  MEN.J 


By  Professor  Frank  Farsons,  Ph.D. 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in 

a log  cabin  in  Kentucky.  As  a 
boy  he  had  a life  of  poverty  and  hardship. 
Without  the  aid  of  wealth  or  pull  of  any 
kind,  without  a college  training  or  any 
education  to  speak  of  except  what  he  got 
for  himself  by  well-directed  reading 
and  experience,  and  in  spite  of  a homeli- 
ness that  was  almost  phenomenal,  he 
became  an  honored  and  successful  law- 
yer, member  of  the  legislature  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  finally  rose  to 
be  President  of  the  United  States. 

*8ocial  Revolution,  pp.  158-167. 
tP.  146. 

^Address  by  Professor  Parsons  in  Fanueil  Hall 
on  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  1908,  to  the  Federation  of 
Boys’  Clubs. 


How  did  he  do  it  ? Why  did  Lincoln 
rise  from  poverty  and  adversity  to  the 
highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  man  ? What 
were  the  causes  of  his  success?  What 
is  the  inspiration  his  life  has  for  us  ? 

First:  Lincoln  developed  his  bodily 
powers.  He  worked  hard;  got  plenty 
of  fresh  air;  ate  plain,  wholesome  food, 
and  lived  a simple,  clean,  natural  life. 
He  did  not  weaken  his  body  and  mind 
with  liquor  or  tobacco,  or  late  hours,  or 
any  other  form  of  dissipation  or  evil  habit. 

Second:  He  cultivated  his  mind  by 
careful,  well-planned  and  persistent  read- 
ing and  observation.  He  had  less  than 
one  full  year  in  school  and  there  were  no 
*8ecial  Unreel,  Brooks,  Chapter  XI. 
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libraries  within  his  reach  in  his  young 
manhood.  But  he  managed  neverthe- 
less to  get  some  good  strong  books,  and 
after  his  hard  day’s  work  was  done,  he 
read  them  by  the  light  of  a pine  knot  on 
the  hearth.  And  he  did  not  read  care- 
lessly, as  so  many  do  to-day,  running 
quickly  through  a book  and  throwing  it 
aside  for  another  without  attempting  to 
master  anything.  Lincoln  digested  what 
he  read.  He  fucked  out  the  most  import- 
ant things,  wrote  them  down  and  went 
over  and  over  them  until  they  were  fixed 
in  his  memory  and  became  a part  of  his 
mental  make-up.  So  he  put  the  strength 
of  each  book  into  his  life. 

Third:  Lincoln  took  care  to  develop 
the  elements  of  character  that  make  for 
success  and  well  being.  He  observed 
that  in  the  long  run  men  of  industry  and 
honor,  care,  promptness,  reliability,  per- 
sistence, open-mindedness,  generous  sym- 
pathy and  lofty  purpose,  won  the  highest 
success  and  the  fullest  respect  of  their 
fellow  men.  He  learned  also  that  genuine 
service,  useful  work  well  done,  and  the 
friendship,  love  and  approbation  of  right 
thinking  men  and  women  are  the  keys 
to  happiness.  So  he  cultivated  the  virtues 
that  make  for  strong,  fine  lovable  chara- 
ter — the  virtues  he  admired  in  others — 
while  trying  to  avoid  the  defects  he  dis- 
liked in  others.  In  short,  he  did  his 
best  to  develop  in  himself  the  highest 
type  of  manhood  of  which  he  was  capable. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  traits,  next 
to  the  sterling  qualities  above  mentioned, 
is  the  love  of  humor — the  appreciation  of 
a joke  and  the  ability  to  make  one. 
Lincoln  cultivated  humor.  He  always 
saw  the  funny  side  of  tilings  as  well  as  the 
common  sense  and  the  right  and  wrong 
of  everything  that  came  his  way.  He 
accumulated  a fund  of  humorous  stories 
and  used  them  to  entertain  his  friends 
and  to  illustrate  and  illumine  the  points 
he  made  in  argument.  The  power  thus 
developed  to  weld  logic  and  fun  together 
became  one  of  the  leading  elements  in 
his  popularity  and  success.  The  habit 
of  humor  became  so^strongjthat  even  in 


the  midst  of  the  war,  weighed  down  by 
cares  and  anxieties  such  as  have  rarely 
pressed  upon  any  man,  he  kept  his 
sweetness  and  was  seldom  out  of  touch 
with  any  bit  of  fun  or  frolic  or  possibility 
of  humor  the  occasion  might  afford. 
Many  stories  of  his  wit  are  told.  Far 
instance,  they  asked  him  one  day,  “ How 
long  ought  a "man’s  legs  to  be?”  and  he 
said  at  once:  “They  ought  to  be  long 
enough  to  reach  from  his  body  to  the 
ground.”  One  day  a government  clerk 
split  the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  they 
started  a subscription  to  buy  him  another 
pair.  When  the  paper  came  to  Lincoln, 
he  wrote:  “ I can  give  nothing  for  the  end 
in  view.” 

Fourth : Lincoln  studied  himself.  He 
cultivated  the  ability  to  stand  off  and 
look  at  himself  as  he  would  look  at  another 
person.  He  learned  that  value  of  calm 
self-judgment  He  was  not  afraid  to 
look  himself  in  the  eye.  He  tried  to  see 
himself  as  others  saw  him.  He  obeyed 
the  twelfth  commandment,  “ Know  thy- 
self. ” He  analyzed  his  thoughts,  motives, 
ambitions,  strong  points,  limitations  and 
possibilities,  and  endeavored  to  form 
impartial  judgments  about  himself.  So 
habitual  did  this  attitude  of  mind  become 
that  he  was  able  to  receive  and  appreciate 
criticisms  of  himself  very  much  as  if 
they  were  made  about  a third  person. 
One  of  the  stories  that  illustrate  this  side 
of  Lincoln’s  character  is  as  follows:  A 
Tram  who  wanted  a favor  from  the  Gov- 
ernment was  referred  by  President  Lin- 
coln to  Secretary  Stanton  with  a note 
asking  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  the 
man’s  request  After  a time  the  man 
came  back  to  the  President. 

“Well,”  said  Lincoln,  “did  you  see 
Stanton?” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  man. 

“What  did  he  say?”  asked  Lincoln. 

“ Stanton  says  you  must  be  a fool  if  you 
think  he’s  going  to  do  that.” 

“ Did  Stanton  say  that  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,”  said  President  Lincoln,  after 
a moment’s  pause,  “I  guess  it  must  be 
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so  then.  Stanton’s  most  always  right.” 

Most  men  would  have  been  angry, 
but  Lincoln  took  Stanton’s  remark  with 
the  same  quiet,  impersonal,  judicial 
temper  as  if  it  had  related  to  a third 
party  in  respect  to  whom  he  had  no  emo- 
tional bias,  or  perturbation  of  mental  or 
spiritual  vision. 

As  a result  of  studying  himself  and  his 
possibilities,  Lincoln  found  out  early  in 
life  what  line  of  work  he  was  best  adapted 
to,  prepared  for  it  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly, and  devoted  himself  with  energy 
and  perseverance  to  the  task  of  building 
up  a successful  career  in  his  chosen  field. 

He  worked  at  farming,  rad-splitting, 
lumbering  and  running  a flat-boat.  He 
was  a teacher,  postmaster,  captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  store-keeper  and 
surveyor.  He  was  earnest  and  conscien- 
tious in  all  and  successful  in  all  except 
store-keeping.  The  town  was  too  small, 
and  the  store  failed.  He  was  not  spe- 
cially adapted  to  mercantile  life  even 
under  the  best  conditions.  He  did  not 
have  the  money  sense.  Neither  his 
interests  nor  abilities  were  commercial. 
Military  service,  boating,  surveying,  farm- 
ing did  not  give  scope  for  his  best  powers 
either.  Aside  from  his  grifet  ^physical 
strength,  his  special  abilities  I9y  in  the 
direction  of  expression  and  friendliness — 
the  power  of  dear  and  forceful  speaking, 
and  facility  in  making  friends.  No 
matter  what  he  was  doing — farming,  sur- 
veying, keeping  store,  etc.,  he  was  always, 
telling  stories  and  discussing  public 
questions  with  groups  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  every  chance  he  got.  His 
main  delight  and  power  were  in  expression 
and  good  fellowship,  and  he  naturally 
gravitated  to  them  no  matter  what  work 
he  was  doing  to  earn  a living.  These 
abilities  adapted  him  to  the  law  and  pub- 
lic life  where  power  of  speech  and  making 
Mends  have  so  large  a part  in  achieving 
success.  His  bodily  strength  fitted  hini 
for  such  heavy  work  as  blacks  mi  thing, 
and  he  debated  with  himself  whether  he 
should  learn  that  trade  or  the  law.  It 
would  Jbe  ^comparati vely^easy  to  get  a 
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start  in  Macksmithing  for  little  capital 
would  be  required  and  he  could  earn 
his  living  probably  at  once;  whereas  it 
would  cost  much  time  and  money  to  make 
himself  a good  lawyer  and  get  practice 
enough  to  support  him.  j While  physical 
power  and  an  easy  open  way  invited  him 
to  blacksmi thing,  he  knew  that  his 
higher  powers,  his  distinguishing  traits 
of  mind  and  character,  adapted  him  to 
public  life  and  the  law,  and  he  obeyed  the 
call  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.] 
He  found  friends  to  help  him  in  his* 
studies  and  his  entrance  to  ci£c  life  and 
legal  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Springfield  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight. 

You  know  the  rest;  how  he  gradually 
built  up  a good  practice,  went  to  Congress, 
became  a power  in  his  state  and  was 
chosen  chief  executive  of  the  nation  in 
1860  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  If  he  had 
remained  a store-keeper  or  a surveyor, 
or  boatman,  we  probably  never  would 
have  heard  of  him.  He  would  have  done 
his  work  well  and  made  an  honest  living, 
and  put  his  spare  time  into  telling  stories 
and  discussing  public  questions  with 
his  neighbors.  His  best  poWers  and 
enthusiasms  would  have  b eSn  separated 
from  his  work.  They  would  have  sought 
an  outlet  in  his  leisure  hours,  while  his 
work  would  hav^been  simply  a means 
of  earning  a livelihood.  It  was  becaue 
he  studied  himself  to  find  out  and  develop 
his  best  abilities,  and  persevered  in  pre- 
paring for  and  entering  upon  a field  of 
usefulness  in  which  his  highest  aptitudes, 
abilities  and  enthusiasms  could  find  full 
scope  and  expression  and  be  united  with 
his  daily  work — that  was  the  reason,  one 
of  the  fundamental  reasons,  for  his  great 
success. 

Have  you  found  out  in  what  direction 
your  chief  abilities  lie,  in  what  line  you 
are  best  adapted  to  achieve  success,  and 
the  methods  and  principles  to  be  followed 
in  your  upward  progress  ? If  not,  is  it 
not  time  you  began  to  study  yourself  and 
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jour  possibilities  with  a view  to  making 
a dear  decision  and  building  up  a success- 
ful career  in  die  calling  to  which  jour 
aptitudes,  capacities,  interests  and  ambi- 
tions best  adapt  you  ? 

Lincoln’s  message  to  you  is  that  no 
matter  how  poor  you  may  be,  nor  how 
many  disadvantages  you  may  labor  under 
from  lack  of  education,  etc.,  if  you  will 
study  yourself  carefully,  find  out  what 
service  you  are  best  adapted  to,  prepare 
yoursdf  for  the  fidd  of  work  in  wl  lich 


your  best  abilities  and  enthusiasms  will 
have  full  play,  persevere  till  you  find  an 
opening  in  that  fidd  and  earnestly  strive 
to  do  die  best  work  you  are  capable  of, 
you  have  every  reason  to  expect  success. 
Tlie  world  is  hungry  for  the  efficiency 
that  is  bom  of  adaptation,  thorough 
preparation  and  enthusiastic  devotion, 
and  it  pays  high  prices  for  such  service 
not  only  in  money  but  in  social  position 
and  public  regard.  Frank  Parsons. 

Boston , Massachusetts . 


HOW  AND  WHY  CLARA  BARTON  BECAME  INTER- 
ESTED IN  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE. 


Bv  Eugenia  Paul  Jefferson. 


CLARA  BARTON’S  eyes  are  the 
sweetest  in  the  world.  They  chal- 
lenge you  to  tell  only  what  is  absolutdy 
true;  they  appeal  to  that  which  is  best  in 
you;  they  shine  with  a love-light  that  is 
all  their  own.  They  are  dark  eyes  and 
have  a questioning  in  them  like  those 
of  a child  seeking  truth. 

Miss  Barton’s  hair  is  dark  also.  It  is 
parted  in  the  middle  and  smoothly  drawn 
back  behind  her  ears.  She  reminds  one 
of  the  sweetest  type  of  the  New  England 
woman.  There  is  a gentleness  in  every 
movement,  a softness  in  the  voice,  and, 
above  all,  that  beautiful  quality  of 
humility  so  rare,  but  which  characterizes 
the  woman  who  has  done  so  much  for 
humanity. 

Glen  Echo  is  a suburb  of  Washington, 
and  it  is  there  that  Miss  Barton  has  built 
a home  to  shdter  her  peaceful  years. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  odd  and 
original.  I do  not  know  of  anything 
quite  like  it.  The  hall  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  the  interior  of  a vessel  with 
two  decks  above,  giving  plenty  of  light 
to  the  floor  below.  The  station  of  the 
trolley  line  nearest  the  house  is  called 
Red  Cross. 


Miss  Barton  is  a very  active  woman. 
She  is  president  of  the  National  First 
Aid  to  the  Injured  Association  and  the 
Children’s  Star  League.  She  has  a sec- 
retary, but  works  herself,  sixteen*  hours 
a day,  and  frequently  takes  long  journeys. 

My  call  upon  Miss  Barton,  apart  from 
the  pleasure  of  renewing  our  friendship, 
was  principally  to  thank  her  for  the 
splendid  tribute  to  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
recently  given  in  the  New  York  American . 
In  speaking  of  this  interview  Miss  Barton 
said  that  she  had  been  besieged  with 
newspaper  reporters  wanting  to  interview 
her  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  all 
women,  and  Miss  Barton  described  them 
at  length,  saying  that  she  was  much 
impressed  by  diem.  Finally  one  of  these 
discovered  that  she  was  interested  in 
Christian  Science  and  was  studying  the 
text-book.  Science  and  Health  with  Keg 
to  the  Scriptures , by  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy.  The  young  lady  called  and  was 
graciously  received.  She  asked  few  an 
interview  for  her  paper,  requesting  that 
Miss  Barton  tell  her  all  about  Christian 
Science.  The  disappointment  of  the 
reporter  can  be  imagined  when  Miss 
Barton  told  her  that  she  didn’t  really 
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know  anything  about  Christian  Science, 
as  she  had  only  been  looking  into  it  for 
about  a year,  and  would  not  dare  (as  yet) 
to  give  an  opinion  on  so  vast  a subject. 

“ That  would  hardly  be  fair  to  Christian 
Science,  would  it.  Miss  Barton?9’  I 
remarked. 

“It  would  be  very  unfair,  my  dear,” 
was  the  reply,  “and  so  I told  the  young 
lady,  who  then  asked  me  what  I thought 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.  “Ah!”  I said,  “Now — 
now  you  ask  me  something  that  I can 
talk  about  honestly.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
should  have  the  respect,  admiration  and 
love  of  the  whole  nation,  for  she  is  its 
greatest  woman.” 

Then  followed  the  interview  published 
by  the  New  York  American  January  6, 
1908,  which  called  forth  such  a message 
of  appreciation  from  Mrs.  Eddy,  who, 
knowing  the  storm  of  opinions  sure  to 
follow  such  a recognition  of  good  done 
humanity,  says  mat  “ Because  Miss 
Barton  is  a veritable  soldier,  patriot,  phil- 
anthropist, moralist  and  stateswoman, 
she  can  bear  the  blows.” 

Surely  not  their  faintest  echo  should 
reach  the  little  glen  which  secludes  Clara 
Barton. 

Miss  Barton  had  related  the  story  of 
how  she  became  interested  in  Christian 
Science  in  a previous  visit  made  to  her  a 
year  ago.  Sne  said  that  she  would  now 
have  no, objection  to  having  it  known. 
She  has  taken  her  position  and  will  not 
turn  back. 

“1  cannot  understand,”  said  the  great 
leader  of  the  Red  Cross  movement,  “ why 
people  should  antagonize  Christian  Sci- 
ence. It  accords  perfectly  with  all  I 
have  ever  been  taught,  for,  like  Paul, 
4 1 was  free  bom  ’ and  have  always  known 
God  as  Love;  and  this  is  just  what 
-Christian  Science  teaches,  so  I have  had 
nothing  to  give  up  in  accepting  it.  I 
remember,”  and  here  the  dear  woman 
folded  her  hands  reposefully  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  gazing  far  off  through  a sunlit 
window  as  she  arrested  for  a moment 
the  flight  of  time,  “in  my  girlhood  going 
to  my  mother  with  some  childish  fault. 


She  very  wisely  sent  me  to  father  to  make 
my  confession  to  him,  which  I did,  and 
then  asked  him  if  he  thought  God  would 
punish  me.  4 No,  my  child,’  he  replied. 

4 God  never  punishes ; it  is  the  sin  which 
punishes  itself.’  So  you  see,”  added 
Miss  Barton,  “with  such  training  and 
brought  up  under  such  teaching,  what 
had  I to  give  up  for  Christian  Science? 
I have  always  believed  it.” 

Miss  Barton,  as  president  of  the 
National  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  Associa- 
tion, was  called  to  their  convention, 
which  was  held  in  Boston,  June,  1906, 
at  the  same  time  the  new  addition  to  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  was 
dedicated  at  die  annual  communion. 

While  it  is  true  that  “the  Kingdom  of 
God  cometh  not  by  observation”  of  die 
material  things,  it  was  through  the 
observation  of  the  law  and  order  which 
ever  governs  a great  body  of  Christian 
Scientists  that  the  attention  of  Miss 
Barton  was  first  called  to  the  subject 
during  this  convention. 

“As  the  result  of  my  work  among  the 
injured  and  sick,  both  in  wars  and  great 
calamities,”  said  the  humanitarian,  “my 
mind  had  been  trained  to  look  for 
trouble,  for  accidents  and  disorder  wher- 
ever great  masses  of  people  were  assem- 
bled, and  die  ordering  out  of  the  police 
to  protect  the  city,  etc.  What  I had 
expected  from  that  great  crowd  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  people  was  so  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  that  it  set  me  to 
thinking.  What  does  this  quiet  mean? 
Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  occurred; 
eveiything  was  orderly,  so  much  so  that 
the  policemen  might  all  have  gone  to 
church  themselves.  But  an  accident 
did  occur.  An  automobile,  a 4 Seeing 
Boston,’  filled  with  visiting  Christian 
Scientists  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  became  unmanageable,  the  chaf- 
feur  lost  control,  the  car  and  its  living 
load  was  overturned  at  the  bottom  of 
an  embankment.  Ah!  I reflected,  now 
we  will  have  a proof.  The  proof  being 
seen,  I think  right  then  and  there, 
although  unconscious  of  it  at  the  time,  I 
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accepted  Christian  Science  as  something 
better  than  I had  known,  without  ever 
having  seen  its  text-book,  without  ever 
having  heard  an  argument,  but  I saw  die 
argument  in  the  attitude  of  those  bruised 
and  injured  Christian  Scientists,  who 
courteously  refused  surgical  aid,  who, 
when  the  pain  seemed  so  great  that  they 
must  cry  out,  sang  instead.” 

Miss  Barton  could  appreciate  this  more 
than  the  average  thinker,  for  she  knew 
what  courage  it  takes  not  to  give  way  to 

Eain.  She  has  seen  too  much  at  it  in  the 
ospit&l;  she  did  not  have  to  be  told  what 
courage  meant  When  she  later  read 
in  die  papers  that  all  those  who  had 
been  injured  were  able  to  attend  the 
service  for  which  they  had  traveled  so 
far,  she  asked  herself.  What  have  they 
got  that  I have  not?  What  do  they 
know  that  I do  not  know  ? 

A policeman  in  relating  his  experiences 
of  that  day  said  that  in  all  the  crowds  he 
handled  at  die  different  hours  of  service, 
he  had  heard  only  one  cross  word  spoken, 
and  that  he  spoke  himself. 

Nor  was  this  all  Miss  Barton  saw,  for 
she  noticed  that  nobody  was  blamed  for 
the  accident,  no  law-suits  for  damages 
followed. 

When  she  left  Boston,  her  thought 
still  filled  with  what  she  had  seen,  she 
went  to  visit  a friend  in  another  city. 
Upon  retiring  to  her  room  at  night  she 
saw  upon  her  table  some  Christian 


Science  literature.  She  opened  it  and 
began  to  read. 

Upon  greeting  her  hostess  the  following 
morning,  Miss  Barton  remarked,  “ I 
found  some  Christian  Science  literature 
upon  my  table  last  night.” 

“Yes,”  her  friend  replied,  “we  were 
going  to  take  it  out,  but  something  told 
us  to  leave  it  I hope  you  didn't  mind.” 

“ Mind !” replied  Miss  Barton.  “Why, 
my  dear,  I sat  up  half  the  night  reading 
it” 

It  was  the  first  of  the  writings  at  Mary 
Baker  Eddy  she  had  ever  seen.  From 
that  home  Miss  Barton  went  to  another 
city  to  visit  and  there  again  she  found 
Christian  Science  literature  in  her  room. 
In  her  surprise,  turning  to  her  friend  she 
questioned,  “ Is  all  the  world  a Christian 
Scientist  and  I did  not  know  it  ?” 

Miss  Barton  asked  her  friends  why 
they  had  not  written  or  told  her  about 
Christian  Science  before.  Their  reply 
was  that  she  had  been  so  occupied  in 
other  ways  of  binding  up  the  wounds  of 
her  fellow-man  that  they  had  feared 
she  might  not  be  interested  in  die  divine 
method.  Miss  Barton  showed  them  their 
mistake  by  ordering  to  have  sent  to  her 
home  at  Glen  Echo  all  the  published 
writings  of  the  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  Rev.  Mary  Baker  G. 
Eddy. 

Eugenia  Paul  Jefferson. 

Washington,  D.  C . 
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THE  EDITORS  QUIET  HOUR. 

THE  POET  AS  A PROPHET  OF  FREEDOM  AND 
SOCIAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


THE  MIND  of  the  poet  is  not  unlike  a 
delicate,  sensitive  plate.  It  catches 
all  the  varying  influences  that  play  about  it, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  inner  light  that  burns 
ever  in  the  soul  as  the  shekinah  was  supposed 
to  illumine  the  Holiest  of  Holies,  the  magic 
and  sweep  of  sensuous  life  and  the  seeming 
charms  of  materialistic  existence  would  most 
likely  sweep  it  into  the  vortex  of  death.  Not 
unfrequently  the  fleeting  and  illusionary  weave 
a spell  at  once  baleful  and  compelling.  Then 
we  see  the  theater  of  the  mind  an  arena  in 
which  warring  forces  expend  their  energy 
creating  perpetual  inharmony  and  often  caus- 
ing the  light  of  day  to  go  out  while  yet  the  sun 
is  far  from  the  meridian.  Lord  Byron  affords 
such  an  example.  Here  we  see  the  divine  and 
the  animal,  the  power  of  life  and  light  and 
the  power  of  the  sensuous  world  incessantly 
struggling  for  dominion.  In  Shelley,  too, 
this  tragic  war  was  waged. 

But  though  all  children  of  genius  are  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  to  the  multitudinous  agencies 
for  good  or  fll  that  environ  them,  the  dominant 
influence  of  the  poet  is  far  more  often  found 
on  the  side  of  human  emancipation  and  prog- 
ress than  in  the  ranks  of  materialism,  reac- 
tion and  slavery.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  the 
poet  enjoys  the  broadest  and  truest  vision. 
To  him  are  given  thoughts  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  He  sees,  feds  and  knows 
something  of  what  men  in  all  stations  experi- 
ence and  are  cognisant  of.  Something  of  the 
cosmic  heart  and  brain  and  vision  is  his  rich 
heritage.  Hence  in  crises  of  civilisation  or 
national  life,  or  in  moments  of  spiritual 
awakening  arid  exaltation,  he  becomes  the 
voice  of  progress  articulating  the  divine 
message,  arraigning  slothful  conventionalism 
and  self-satisfied  egoism,  enunciating  the  duty 
of  the  hour,  and  giving  dear  and  strong  the 
marching  orders  of  civilisation. 

The  prophet-poet  is  preeminently  an  awak- 
ener  and  a diffuser  of  light.  Out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  remote  past,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  from  time  to  time  his  voice  has  rung 
forth  from  the  watch-towers  of  progress.  At 


noon-day  of  her  glory;  when  art  and  literature 
vied  with  philosophy;  when  she  was  the  heart 
of  the  world's  civilisation,  her  people  were 
little  mindful  of  the  misery  of  the  poor. 
Her  women  occupied  very  subordinate  states 
in  life,  and  the  contempt  of  the  people  for  the 
slaves  was  well-nigh  universal.  Then  it  was 
that  we  find  the  poet  Euripides  raising  his 
voice  for  the  oppressed  and  uttering  words 
strange  to  the  self-absorbed  and  complacent 
world  in  which  he  lived.  In  speaking  of  this 
great  poet  of  the  ancient  world  who  lived 
more  than  four  hundred  yean  before  the  dawn 
of  our  era.  Professor  Botsfbrd  well  observes: 

44  No  ancient  writer  seems  so  modern  as 
Euripides.  None  knew  human  nature  so 
well  or  sympathised  so  deeply  with  it,  espe- 
cially with  women  and  slaves,  with  the  unfort- 
unate and  the  lowly." 

Most  of  his  great  examples  of  virtue  and 
heroism  woe  women,  while  of  the  poor  slave, 
for  whom  few  indeed  had  a word  of  sympathy, 
Euripides  said: 

44*Tis  but  a single  thing  that  brands  the 
slave  with  shame — his  name.  In  all  rise  no 
upright  slave  is  a whit  worse  than  free-born 
men.” 

The  “enormous  advance  in  humanism" 
that  marks  the  writings  of  Euripides  was  such 
that  “his  contemporaries  could  not  understand 
or  apreciate  him."  But  the  secret  of  this  and 
of  his  modernity  is  found  in  the  cosmic  mind, 
the  wide  range  of  vision  and  profound  feeling 
of  the  true  poet  nature. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  dawn  of  the 
democratic  era,  when  the  ideal  of  freedom  and 
justice  based  on  fraternity  took  possession 
of  the  popular  imagination,  that  the  prophet- 
poet  came  into  his  own.  Since  then,  at  every 
crisis,  in  every  great  moment  where  the  old  and 
the  new  have  grappled  for  the  victor’s  wreath, 
in  every  hour  when  the  conscience  of  civiliza- 
tion.has  awakened  under  the" compulsion  of 
a new  light  which  beckoned  to  a higher, 
nobler  vantage-ground,  the  poet  has  been 
the  articulate  voice  of  progress  civilization. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  same  grand  ideal  runs 
along  the  entire  line  of  progress;  inasmuch 


the  time  when  Athens  was  basking  in  the  very 
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as  the  major  motive  of  the  music  to  which 
an  Upward-moving  civilization  steps  is  the 
same;  inasmuch  as  the  same  eternal  ethical 
verities  are  always  present,  marking  the  same 
struggle  between  egoism  and  altruism,  between 
the  ideal  of  selfishness  and  the  divine  aspira- 
tion for  brotherhood,  we  find  a wonderful 
kinship  between  the  spirit  of  Euripides  and 
that  of  our  nineteenth-century  poets.  More 
than  that,  the  words  that  came  as  a “Thus 
saith  the  Lord,'9  or  as  marching  orders  for  the 
conscience  life  of  the  people  as  society  was 
preparing  to  take  an  upward  step,  are  usually 
found  applicable  for  the  next  great  step  when 
the  hour  strikes  for  another  advance  move- 
ment— often  quite  as  appropriate  as  though 
they  had  been  written  for  the  special  struggle 
in  progress;  for  in  all  the  striving  since  the 
dawn  of  the  democratic  era  we  find  the  same 
battle  being  waged — a battle  between  the 
fundamental  principles  of  democracy  and 
those  of  class-rule;  between  progress  and 
the  rights  of  man,  and  reaction  and  special 
privilege  for  the  few.  In  order  that  we  may 
appreciate  this,  let  us  consider  some  lines 
written  as  the  last  great  ethical  crisis  in  our 
history  was  hastening  to  its  dimax.  Here 
we  have  the  prophet-poet  on  the  watch-tower, 
beholding  the  peril  and  appealing  to  the  wis- 
dom and  heart  of  the  nation  to  be  great 
enough  to  be  just  while  yet  there  is  time  to 
avert  the  supreme  tragedy  of  war:* 

“Up,  then,  in  Freedom's  manly  part. 

From  graybeard  eld  to  fiery  youth. 

And  on  the  nation's  naked  heart 
Scatter  the  living  coals  of  truth! 

Upj—while  ye  slumber,  deeper  yet 
The- shadow  of  our  shame  is  growing! 

Up, — while  ye  pause,  our  sun  may  set 
In  blood,  around  our  altars  flowing! 

“Oh!  rouse  ye,  ere  the  storm  comes  forth, — 
The  gathered  wrath  of  God  and  man, — 
Like  that  which  wasted  Egypt's  earth, — 
When  hail  and  fire  above  it  ran. 

Hear  ye  no  warnings  in  the  air  ? 

Fed  ye  no  earthquake  underneath  ? 

Upj— up!  Why  will  ye  slumber  where 
The  sleeper  only  wakes  in  death  ? 

“Up  now  for  freedom ! — not  in  strife 
Like  that  your  sterner  fathers  saw, — 

The  awful  waste  of  human  life, — 

The  gloiy  and  the  guilt  of  war: 

But  break  the 'chain, — the  yoke  remove, 

And  smite  to  earth  Oppression's  rod, 

With  those  mild  arms  of  Truth  and  Love, 
Made  mighty  through  the  living  God!" 

*J.  G.  Whittier. 


The  same  great  issue  is  before  America 
to-day.  True,  the  scenes  have  been  shifted 
on  the  stage,  the  actors  are  not  the  same,  but 
the  struggle  between  democracy  and  dass  or 
privileged  interests  is  present.  Indeed,  we 
to-day  are  facing  the  most  stupendous  crisis 
that  has  confronted  the  Republic  since  York- 
town;  and  at  no  time  in  our  history  have 
these  words  of  one  of  our  great  poets  of  free- 
dom been  more  applicable  than  to-day:* 

“Forever  ours!  for  good  or  ill,  on  us  the  burden  lies; 
God's  balance,  watched  by  angels,  is  hong  across 
the  skies. 

Shall  Justice,  Truth  and  Freedom  turn  the  poised 
and  trembling  scale? 

Or  shall  the  Evil  triumph,  and  robber  Wrong  pre- 
vail? 

‘‘The  Crisis  presses  on  us;  face  to  face  with  us  it 
stands. 

With  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  the  Sphinx  in 
Egypt's  sands! 

This  aay  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of  Fate  we 

ThjTday  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  holiness  or  sin; 
Even  now  from  starry  Gerishn,  or  Ebal’s  doady 


We  call  the  dews  of  blessing  or  the  bolts  of  ctming 
down! 

“By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  bore  their  agony  and 


By  all  the  warning  words  of  truth  with  which  the 
prophets  came; 

By  the  Future  which  awaits  us;  by  afl  the  hones 
which  cast 

Ibefr  isint  and  trembling  beams  across  the  black- 
ness qf  the  Fist; 

And  by  the  Messed  thought  of  Him  who  for  Earth's 
freedom  died, 

O my  people!  O my  brothers!  let  us  choose  the 
righteous  side." 

While  the  dull  eyes  of  the  people  are  riveted 
on  the  fat,  sleek,  prosperous,  time-servers  who 
strut  across  the  boards  absorbed  in  self  and 
seeking  to  win  the  plaudits  of  the  populace 
instead  of  serving  them  and  lifting  humanity, 
the  poet  beholds  the  true  victor  in  the  apostle 
of  truth  and  freedom  :f 

“Thou  livest  in  the  life  of  all  good  things: 

What  words  thou  spak'st  tor  freedom  shall  not 
die; 

Thou  sleepest  not,  for  now  thy  Love  hath  wings 
To  soar  where  hence  thy  Hope  could  hardly 

From  off  the  starry  mountain-peak  of  song. 

Thy  spirit  shows  me,  in  the  coming  time. 

An  earth  unwithered  by  the  foot  oL  wrong, 

A race  revering  its  own  soul  sublime." 

*J.  G.  Whittier. 

tJames  Russell  Lowell. 
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Sometimes  the  poet  walks  the  streets  and 
observes  things  as  they  are  and  their  true  sig- 
nificance. He  is  not  misled  by  the  shallow 
prattle  of  thoughtless  echoes  who  see  in  gold, 
no  matter  how  acquired,  the  insignia  of 
respectability;  who  imagine  that  material- 
istic splendor  and  power  are  evidences  of 
worth  and  enduring  greatness.  He  peers 
behind  the  mask,  he  sees  things  as  they  are. 
Were  he  to-day  to  walk  the  highways  of  our 
great  metropolis,  at  one  end  of  the  city  he 
would  behold  the  throne  of  power  of  skilled 
gamblers,  the  money-changers  and  high  finan- 
ciers who  play  with  stacked  cards  when  not 
coining  money  out  of  water  and  with  it  absorb- 
ing a nation’s  wealth,  to  the  moral  and  physical 
injury  of  eighty  million  people.  Etewhere 
in  the  same  d ty  he  would  behold  thousands  on 
thousands  huddling  in  noisome  quarters,  in 
attics,  over-crowded  tenements  mod  cellars, 
existing  in  terrible  poverty,  most  of  it  unin- 
vited; poverty  that  saps  ho)>e  from  maturity 
and  robs  childhood  of  the  vitality  necessary 
to  strong  and  useful  manhood.  And  jostling 
the  denixens  of  this  under-world  of  extreme 
poverty  that  is  blighting  man,  matron  and 
child,  he  would  see  vice  luring  and  crime 
beckoning;  all  environing  conditions  pressing 
downward;  moral  disintegration  at  the  base, 
fed  by  the  injustice,  indifference  and  moral 
criminality  at  the  top.  He  would  see  what 
Hugo  pictured  so  graphically  in  thus  painting 
the  social  pit  of  the  Old  Regime: 

“These  burdened  ones  are  silent;  they 
know  nothing,  they  can  do  nothing,  they 
think  nothing:  they  simply  endure.  . . . 
They  are  hungry  and  cold.  Their  indelicate 
flesh  appears  through  their  tattess,  Who 
makes  those  tatters  ? The  purple.  The 
nakedness  of  virgins  comes  from  the  nudity 
of  odalisques  From  the  twisted  rags  of  the 
daughters  of  the  people  fall  pearls  for  the 
Fontanges  and  the  Chateauroux.  It  is  famine 
that  gilds  Versailles.  . . . The  group  of  little 
ones  is  wan.  This  whole  mass  expires  and 
creeps,  not  having  even  the  power  to  love.” 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  poet  would  see  other 
abominations  in  our  great  metropolis.  The 
selling  of  virtue  for  bread — nothing  is  more 
grimly  tragic  than  that;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing far  more  loathsome  and  abhorrent, 
a form  of  prostitution  before  which  the  degra- 
dation born  of  hunger  dwarfs  into  insignifi- 
cance. He  beholds  maidens  selling  them- 
selves and  paying  dowries  of  millions  to  acquire 
the  titles  of  degenerates  and  rou&  of  the  Old 


World,  or  of  men  of  alien  tongue,  blood  and 
religion.  He  sees  also  the  frightful  injustice 
born  of  inequality,  always  present  where  the 
materialism  of  the  market  has  choked  out 
the  flowers  of  spirituality.  Here  are  banquets 
given  to  pet  dogs  and  monkeys  while  little 
children  within  cannon-shot  are  starving  to 
death. 

Now  the  poet  beholds  this  apotheosis  of 
commercialism,  but  he  refuses  to  salute  as 
the  great  city  the  modem  metropolis  of  the 
Republic  dedicated  to  freedom  and  to  equality 
of  opportunities  and  of  rights.  Instead,  he 
lifts  Ids  voice  in  portrayal  of  the  city  that  is 
to  be,  the  city  based  on  morality,  sanity,  jus- 
tice and  freedom:* 

“The  place  when  the  mat  city  stands  is  not  the 
place  of  stretch’d  wharves,  docks,  manufactures, 
nappfjfr  of  produce. 

Nor  the  place  of  ceaseless  salutes  of  new  comers, 
or  the  anehor-tiftaei  of  the  departing. 

Nor  die  place  of  the  trikrt  and  cost timt  buildings. 

or  shops  srlHig  goods  from  the  rest  of  the  earth. 
Nor  the  place  of  me  hist  hbearies  and  schools — 
nor  the  place  where  money  is  plendest. 

Nor  the  place  of  the  most  numerous  population. 

“Where  the  dty ^stands  with  the  brawniest  breed  of 
orators  ami  bards;  , 

Where  the  city  stands  that  is  beloved  by  these,  and 
loves  them  in  return,  and  understands  them; 
Where  no  monuments  exist  to  heroes,  but  in  the 
common  words  and  deeds; 

Where  thrift  is  in  its  place,  and  prudence  is  in  Ha 

ram  think  Kgfatly  of  the 

Uw»; 

Where  the  alaee  oeeeee,  and  the  mater  of  dm 


Where  the  populace  lias  at  oaee  apnet  the  nerrer- 

ending  audacity  of  elooted  pessoos; 

Where  Seme  men  and  women  pour  forth,  as  the 
sea  to  the  whistle  of  death  pours  its  sweeping 
and  unript  waves; 

Where  outside  authority  eaters  always  after  the 
precedence  of  jnshte  authority; 

Where  the  dtfsen  is  riway*  the  bead  and  ideal — 
and  President,  Mayor,  Governor,  and  what  not, 
are  agents  for  pay; 

Where  children  are  taught  to  be  laws  to  then* 
selves,  and  to  depend  on  themselves; 

Where  equanimity  is  fUastreted  in  affairs; 

Where  speculations  on  the  Soul  are  encouraged; 

Where  women  walk  in  public  processions  m the 
streets,  the  some  as  the  ™»n, 

Where  they  eater  the  public  assembly  and  take 
places  the  same  as  the  men. 

Where  the  city  of  the  faithfulest  friends  stands; 

Where  the  city  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  sexes 


Where  the  city  of  the  healthiest  fathers  stands; 
Where  the  city  of  the  best-bodied  mothers  stands 
There  die  great  city  stands.” 

♦Walt  Whitman. 
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Sometimes  the  poet  as  an  august  messenger 
of  progress  seizes  upon  great  facts  of  history 
in  such  a way  as  to  appeal  to  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  living,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  heroic  past  reveals  the  path  of  present 
duty.  Thus  to-day,  when  on  every  hand  the 
foes  of  freedom  are  striving  to  seduce  the 
people  from  allegiance  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  democracy  and  make  them  look 
with  favor  upon  the  strange  gods  of  imperial- 
ism, militarism,  class-rule  and  other  abomina- 
tions that  fly  in  the  face  of  the  teachings  of 
the  great  Declaration  and  which  would  wrest 
the  soul  from  the  Republic,  how  true  are  these 
words:* 

“The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came. 

As  they  sat  by  the  seaside, 

And  filled  their  hearts  with  flame. 

“God  said,  I am  tired  of  kings, 

1 suffer  them  no  move; 

Upto  my  ear  the  morning  brings 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 

“Think  ye  1 made  this  hall 
A field  of  havoc  and  war, 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 
Might  harry  the  weak  and  poor? 

“My  angel, — his  name  is  Freedom,— 

Choose  him  to  be  your  king; 

Hefshall  cut  pathways  east  and  west 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

“Lo!  I uncover  the  land 

Which  I hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 

As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  he  has  wrought  his  best 

“I  will  divide  my  goods; 

Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave : 

None  shall  rule  but  the  humble. 

And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

“I  will  have  never  a noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great; 

Fishers  ana  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a state. 

“Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest 
And  trim  the  straightest  boughs; 

Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest 
And  build  me  a wooden  house. 

“And  here  in  a pine  state-house 
They  shall  choose  men  to  rule 
In  every  needful  faculty, 

In  church  and  state  and  school. 

“And  ye  ahaU  succor  men; 

Tm  nobleness  to  serve; 

Hdp  them  who  cannot  help  again: 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve. 

*Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


“I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships. 

And  i unchain  the  slave: 

Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave.” 

From  the  heroic  past  with  its  solemn  lessons, 
the  poet  often  turns  to  the  future,  and|with 
prophetic  vision  sees  and  describes  the  new 
which  must  replace  the  old,  and  as  he  hints  at 
the  glory  that  is  to  be  the  heritage  of  man,  he 
also  reveals  the  pathway  over  which  the  human 
caravan  must  travel  to  reach  the  goal.** 

“O  golden  age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn. 

Ana  not  of  sunset,  forward,  not  behind. 

Flood  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  with  thee 
bring 

All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute. 

But  add  thereto  whatever  bard  has  sung 
Or  seer  has  told  of,  when  in  trance  ana  dream 
They  saw  the  happy  isles  of  prophecy! 

Let  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  Truth  divide 
Between  the  right  and  wrong;  but  give  the  heart 
The  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance. 

Let  the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved  so  long; 
At  nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 
With  joy  and  wonder;  let  all  harmonies 
Of  sound,  form,  color,  motion,  wait  upon 
The  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 
Of  leisure  dad,  or  the  coarse  frock  of  toil. 

And,  lending  life  to  the  dead  form  of  Faith, 

Give  human  nature  reverence  for  the  sake 
Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  it  divine 
With  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God. 

Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of  prayer. 

The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny. 

The  unsolved  mystery  'round  about  us,  make 
A man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  aD  things 
Should  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 
Of  eternal  beauty  which  fulfils 
The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  love. 

The  sole  necessity  of  earth  and  heaven.” 

Sometimes  also  the  poet  pauses  to  limnfche 
features  of  the  new  Moses  who  is  to  iead 
the  children  of  democracy  out  of  the  Egypt 
of  materialistic  commercialism  into  the  Canaan 
of  freedom  based  on  justice.  Such  a picture 
has  been  splendidly  drawn  by  the  greatest 
living  poet  of  democracy  in  these  lines  rf 

“Thrilled  by  the  Cosmic  Oneness  he  will  rise. 
Youth  in  his  heart  and  morning  in  his  eyes; 

While  glory  fallen  from  the  far-off  goal 
Will  send  mysterious  splendor  on  his  soul. 

Him  all  toilers  know  to  be  their  friend; 

Him  shall  they  follow  faithful  to  the  end. 

Though  every  leaf  were  a tongue  to  cry,  ‘Thou 
must!' 

He  will  not  say  the  unjust  thing  is  just 
Not  all  the  fiends  that  curse  in  the  eclipse 
Shall  «hftlrg»  his  heart  or  hush  his  lyric  lips. 

His  ay  for  justice,  it  will  stir  the  stones 

*J.  G.  Whittier. 
fEdwin  Markham. 
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From  HeQ’s  Mack  granite  to  the  seraph  thrones! 
Earth  listens  for  the  coming  of  his  feet; 

The  hushed  Fatses  lean  expectant  from  their  seat 
He  will  be  calm  and  reverent  and  strong. 

And,  carrying  in  his  words  the  fire  of  song, 

Will  send  a hope  upon  these  weary  men, 

A hope  to  make  the  heart  cow  young  again, 

A ay  to  comrades  scattered  ana  afar: 

Be  constellated , dor  by  cirdima  dor; 

Give  to  all  mortals  justice  ana  forgive: 

License  mud  die  that  liberty  may  live, 

Ld  Love  shims  through  the  fabric  of  the  State — 
Love  deathless , Love  whose  other  name  is  Fate . 
Fear  not:  we  cannot  fail — 

The  Vision  will  prevail. 

Truth  is  the  Oath  of  God,  and,  sure  and  fast. 
Through  Death  ana  He U holds  onward  to  the  hut’* 

Thus  we  find  the  poet  is  the  many-sided 
teacher  of  divine  troth.  He  interprets  nature 
and  opens  the  eyes  of  the  sleeper  to  the  spir- 
itual unfold  ments  on  every  hand.  He  takes 
us  into  the  Holiest  of  Holies  of  our  being. 


“RACE  LIFE  OF  THE 

A Boos 
Bt  B.  O. 


i. 

THE  AUTHOR  of  this  Race  Life  of  the 
Aryan  Peoples  is  peculiarly  well  fitted 
to  successfully  perform  the  important  work 
which  he  has  undertaken,  as  he  possesses  a com- 
bination of  qualities  rarely  found  in  a single 
author  who  essays  historical  writing.  He 
is,  first  of  all,  a modern  critical  scholar  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term.  The  work  evinces 
on  every  page  not  only  wide  research  and 
careful  sifting  of  theories  and  evidence,  but 
also  the  scientific  Spirit  which  enables  a writer 
to  intelligently  and  judicially  weigh  rival 
claims  and  facts  of  evidential  value. 

This  is  not  saying  that  his  conclusions  are 
necessarily  at  all  times  accurate,  and  indeed, 
as  we  shall  see,  we  think  the  author  has  in 
certain  instances  been  misled  by  giving  undue 
emphasis  to  certain  historical  phenomena. 
But  there  are  none  of  the  errors  of  haste  and 
immaturity  that  mark  so  many  pretentious 

+*'Raoe  Ufa  of  the  Aryan  Peoples.1'  By  Joseph  £ 
Widney.  In  two  volumes.  Cloth.  Pp.  700.  Price, 
$4.00  net.  New  York:  Punk  A Wacnalls  Company. 


even  to  the  inner  temple  of  spiritual  life,  and 
lifts  the  veil,  revealing  the  shekinah  of  love 
that  should  ever  radiate  its  light  and  warmth 
over  our  every  thought  and  act,  but  which  too 
often  is  ignored  as  the  gold-crazed  priests  of 
old  Jerusalem  ignored  the  spiritual  light  when 
they  made  the  Temple  the  throne  of  money- 
changers and  gamblers,  the  44  Father’s  house 
a den  of  thieves.”  From  nature  and  the 
deeper  things  of  the  spirit  he  turns  to  philoso- 
phic thought,  to  the  realm  of  intellect,  and 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  ages  by  the  light  of  the 
interior  vision.  Then  he  faces  civic  life  or 
the  social  state,  and  becomes  the  august  way- 
shower  of  righteousness,  the  prophet  of  prog- 
ress and  apostle  of  democracy. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Massachusetts . 


ARYAN  PEOPLES.”* 

Study. 

Flower. 

volumes  at  the  present  time,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  work  may  be  taken  as  authoritative 
in  character. 

A history,  however,  may  possess  this  indis- 
pensable requisite  and  yet  be  prosy  and 
wanting  in  the  suggestive  quality  and  the  wide 
philosophical  outlook  that  make  philosophic 
history  and  historical  criticism  at  once  inter- 
esting and  inspiring.  But  Dr.  Widney  is 
not  only  a modern  scientific  critical  scholar: 
he  possesses  the  poet’s  rich  imagination  and 
the  philosophical  insight  and  broad  range  of 
vision  that  enables  him  to  so  vividly  see  the 
probable  race  life  of  the  people  with  whom 
he  is  concerned;  as  to  readily  convey  his  own 
thought  imagery  to  his  readers;  while  by 
taking  together  the  mass  of  undisputed  facts 
he  is  able  to  show  probable  reasons  for 
diversity  of  characteristics  and  various  his- 
torical facts  and  significant  results  that  have 
been  inexplicable  to  most  earlier  historians; 
and  a final  excellence  of  the  work  is  found  in  its 
graceful,  flowing  style.  It  is  a style  simple,  lucid 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  work  in  hand. 
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n. 

The  story  of  the  Aryan  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New  constitutes  a wonderful  tale  full 
of  charm  and  interest. 

“Every  masterful  race  of  the  world’s 
history/’  says  our  author,  “has  its  epic.  It  is 
the  tale  of  the  fathers  told  to  the  sons.  But 
side  by  side  with  the  spoken  epic  is  another, 
unspoken,  yet  truer  and  deeper.  It  is  the 
tale  of  the  race  life,  not  told  in  words,  but 
lived  in  deeds  alone.  And  the  epic  lived  is 
always  more  wonderful  than  the  epic  told. 
The  true  epic  is  found,  not  in  the  story  of  the 
battles  or  of  the  deeds  of  the  rulers,  but  in 
the  race  life.  In  the  perspective  of  time  men 
become  less,  man  grows  greater.  Race  life 
is  broader,  deeper,  richer  than  the  life  of 
any  man,  or  of  any  men.’’ 

It  is  the  tracing  of  the  race  life  of  the  most 
masterful  of  all  the  peoples  of  earth  with 
which  this  work  is  concerned.  After  giving 
the  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  cradle  of 
the  Aryans  was  the  highlands  of  Central  Asia, 
Dr.  Widney  describes  the  general  character- 
istics, or  the  probable  type  of  man  that  the 
primitive  Aryan  was  while  he  yet  lived  in 
the  invigorating  highlands  of  his  native  home. 
Next  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  Indo- 
Aryan,  the  division  of  the  primitive  stock  that 
probably  first  left  the  fatherland.  In  the 
Sanskrit  we  find  the  oldest  written  record 
of  the  Aryan,  dealing  with  the  branch  of  the 
race  that  crowed  the  mountains  and  descended 
to  the  rich  tropical  lowlands  of  India,  where 
they  probably  overmastered  the  negroid 
population,  then  the  masters  of  the  land, 
after  which  the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the 
races  and  the  moral  enervation  of  the  tropics, 
*o  unfavorable  to  a temperate-zone  race, 
led  to  a deterioration  of  the  original  stock  in 
many  respects. 

Our  author  holds  that  two  facts  are  notice- 
able and  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  the  race  life  of  a great 
people:  If  it  goes  out  of  its  zone,  it  deteriorates 
or  dies.  It  if  mingles  with  an  inferior  race, 
the  weaknesse  of  each  people  seem  first  to 
come  to  the  front  in  the  progeny,  and  the 
general  effect  is  a decided  deterioration  of 
the  more  masterful  and  virile  race.  The 
earliest  record  of  the  Aryans  show  that  their 
ancestors  came  from  the  temperate  zone,  a 
land  of  winter  as  well  as  summer;  and  the 
early  records  also  have  all  the  gladness  and 
sunshine  of  childhood. 


“Out  of  the  mass  of  the  Vedas,’’  says  our 
author,  “the  Hymns  to  the  Maruts,  or  storm 
gods,  stand  as  probably  the  most  ancient, 
certainly  the  nearest  in  freshness  and  q>irit 
to  the  original  race  home.  They  are  the 
folk-songs  of  the  childhood  of  a race.  As 
you  read  you  fed  that  you  are  back  in  the 
days  when  the  world  was  yet  fresh  before 
men,  and  full  of  hope.  It  is  that  race  child- 
hood when  as  yet  the  dose  sympathetic  touch 
with  the  physical  world  around  has  not  been 
dulled.  It  is  the  glad  abandon  of  youth — 
or  is  it  that  the  centuries  have  hid  the  shadows  ? 
Yet  it  could  not  be  entirely  this,  for  the  thrill 
of  early  pastorals,  as  of  a May  morning,  is 
in  it,  with  the  rain-drops  glistening  on  the 
Spring  leaves,  and  all  nature  astir  with  the 
awakening.  This  can  never  be  entirely 
simulated.  The  old  cannot  sing  the  songs 
of  youth;  the  weight  of  the  years  is  too  heavy. 
There  will  creep  in  the  somber  undertone  of 
the  contralto  of  life.  Horace  may  laugh, 
but  the  laugh  is  not  the  laugh  of  Plautus. 
It  has  in  it  the  covert  bitterness  of  a sneer, 
the  sneer  of  a heart  no  longer  sweet  with 
youth;  for  Rome  grew  old  at  heart  quickly. 
But  these  songs — they  float  to  us  across  three 
thousand  years  with  the  freshness,  the  crisp- 
ness, the  cheer,  of  the  morning  breeze  from 
the  mountains.  They  have  in  them  the 
sough  of  the  wind  in  the  upland  pines,  the 
early  call  of  the  birds,  and  the  varied,  homely 
sounds  of  a primitive  folk  life  as  it  wakes 
from  the  sleep  of  the  night  to  go  afield  for  the 
labors  of  the  day.  They  are  full  of  the  lowing 
of  the  kine,  the  herdsman’s  cries,  the  whistle 
of  the  plowman,  and  the  floating  of  the  great 
cloud-snadows  across  the  sloping,  grassy 
hillsides.  We  should  forget  the  three  thou- 
sand years  and  remember  only  that  it  is  a song 
of  the  living,  as  much  so  as  the  morning  song 
of  the  plowman  to-day  as  he  drives  his  team 
afield  in  the  early  dawn  by  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  or  the  Isis.” 

Next  we  follow  a second  stream  of  Aryan 
life,  the  Irano- Aryan,  whose  record  “is  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  Avestas.  . . . They 
show  the  soul  of  a primitive  folk  reaching  out 
and  groping  into  the  darkness  about  them. 
The  great  value  of  these  hymns  to  the  student 
of  folk  life  lies,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Hymns 
to  the  Maruts,  in  the  fact  that  they  afford  a 
picture  of  the  folk  life  and  the  folk  mind 
which  reveals  to  us,  as  we  read  between  the 
lines,  what  manner  of  man  that  old  Irano- 
Aryan  was.  It  is  not  of  the  upper  Persian 
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plains  that  they  speak.  They,  too,  like  the 
hymns  of  the  Indo-Aryan,  reach  hack  to  an 
older  race  life  and  an  older  race  home  in  yet 
another  land.  . . . The  picture  as  given  in 
the  Gathas,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Irano- 
Aryan  hymns,  is  of  a folk,  tillers  of  the  soil, 
yet  still  semi-pastoral  in  habit,  and  in  much  the 
same  state  of  primitive  civilization  as  the 
Indo-Aryan  as  he  is  pictured  in  the  Hymns 
to  the  Maruts.  Yet  it  is  a picture  of  one 
who  has  pierced  more  deeply  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  spiritual  world  than  his  brother  Aryan 
of  the  Vedas. 


“The  picture  of  that  older  Irano-Aryan 
homeland  is  much  the  same  as  the  picture 
given  in  the  Vedas  of  the  older  Indo-Aryan 
home  before  they  had  come  in  their  race 
migration  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Indus. 
It  is  a region  of  woodlands  and  pastures,  of 
winter  snows  and  summer  rains;  a land  rich 
in  cattle  and  domesticated  animals;  a land  of 
grain-fields  and  harvests.  It  is  a picture 
also  of  an  organized  social  order.  They  have 
the  'house  chief/  the  'village  chief/  the 
‘tribe  chief/” 

Probably  after  these  sections  of  the  parent 
stock  had  fared  forth  to  the  rich  alluvial  and 
tropical  plains  of  India,  and  to  the  less  luxu- 
riant but  warm  and  genial  lands  to  the  south 
and  southwest  of  the  fatherland,  the  pressure 
of  population  again  became  so  great  that 
other  bands  moved  forth  in  search  of  home 
and  sustenance.  Some  of  these  streams 
moved  westward,  south  of  the  Caspian;  others 
took  the  northerly  route,  and  they  were  later 
followed  by  other  bands  and  tribes  who  in 
time,  as  the  population  again  increased  and 
new  generations  came,  were  followed  by  still 
other  hordes  from  the  primitive  cradle. 

Among  the  first  of  those  who  took  the 
southern  route  and  entered  Europe,  were 
probably  the  races  that  become  the  builders 
of  the  first  Grecian  civilization, — a civiliza- 
tion that  is  all  but  forgotten;  for,  as  our 
author  shows,  the  Greece  that  is  known 
to  history  was  not  the  first  Greek  civilization. 
The  excavations  of  the  ancient  cities  and 
the  legends  of  Homer  speak  of  a civilization 
that  ante-dated  the  Greece  of  which  we  know. 

Very  interesting  are  the  explanations 
advanced  by  Dr.  Wtdney  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  Greeks  became  a maritime 
people,  while  their  brother  Aryans  who  settled 
• Italy  never  were  in  any  sense  a seafaring 
folk;  and  why  the  northern  Aryans,  the 


Teutons  who  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
Baltic  around  Denmark,  also  became  a sea- 
faring or  maritime  folk.  It  was  in  the  plastic 
childhood  time  of  these  races  in  their  new 
home,  when  race  traits  were  taking  on  per- 
sistent characteristics,  that  we  find  the 
Greeks  and  the  Teutons  settling  on  the 
island-studded  and  inregular  shores  of  the 
JSgan  and  the  Baltic.  The  islands  and  the 
ragged  coast  invited  the  new-comers  to  utilize 
the  water,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  they  ven- 
tured forth,  first  on  rude  rafts  and  boats,, 
later  on  vessels  that  were  fairly  seaworthy* 
And  as  time  passed  the  waters  became  a 
congenial  element,  a friend,  a provider  of 
food,  and  a highway  for  intercourse;  and 
the  once  timid  landman,  the  descendants  of 
the  highlands  of  Central  Asia,  became  great 
maritime  peoples. 

After  the  Greeks,  our  author  considers 
the  Latins  and  Celts.  Then  he  takes  up 
the  northern  streams,  and  rarely  have  we 
read  an  historical  discussion  in  which  reason- 
able speculation  and  philosophical  observa- 
tions played  a large  part  that  was  so  absorb- 
ingly interesting,  so  instructive  and  rich  in 
suggestive  trains  of  thought,  as  the  chapters 
in  which  our  author  discusses  “The  Teuto- 
Aryan,”  “The  German,”  “The  Norse  Man,” 
and  “The  English  Man.”  To  the  English 
he  gives  special  consideration,  regarding  the 
Anglo-Saxon  as  the  most  masterful  of  all 
earth’s  peoples.  First  we  are  introduced  to 
him  in  his  Baltic  home;  later  as  the  master 
of  Britain  and  the  maker  of  England. 

The  last  six  chapters  deal  with  “The  New 
Frith,”  “The  People  versus  Ecdesiastirism,” 
“The  Puritan,”  “English  Speech,”  “English 
Literature,”  and  “Work— -and  the  Burden 
of  the  Years.”  These  chapters  are  an 
extremely  important  contribution  to  the  his- 
torical literature  that  no  intelligent  Anglo- 
Saxon  can  afford  to  overlook,  for  the  treat- 
ment is  as  masterly  as  it  is  convincing  and 
absorbingly  interesting. 

Apart  from  the  history  here  given,  the  work 
is  very  rich  in  food  for  thought  of  a vital 
character.  The  following  brief  extracts  will 
furnish  an  illustration.  The  author  is  describ- 
ing the  probable  future  of  Germany,  as  he 
forecasts  the  probable  future  of  all  the  great 
Aryan  peoples  who  are  now  real  factors  in 
civilization,  and  after  noting  various  handicaps 
and  perils  that  confront  Germany,  he  thus 
refers  to  the  exhaustion  of  this  people  through 
militarism: 
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“But  in  it  all  is  another  and  more  subtle 
danger  to  the  German  future  from  which 
even  tardy  alliance  with  her  kin  cannot  save 
her.  How  long  can  the  German  people 
endure  the  strain  of  even  her  present  enormous 
and  disproportionate  armaments  without  ex- 
haustion? The  over-militarism  of  Germany 
is  as  the  overtraining  of  the  athlete;  for  the 
time  there  is  an  excessive  development  of 
muscle  and  apparent  vigor;  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  enduring  vitality.  It  is  invariably 
followed  by  premature  exhaustion.  France 
under  Napoleon  is  an  instance  to  the  point. 
No  race,  no  nation,  can  habitually  go  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  normal  strength  without 
impairment  of  vitality  and  inevitable  reaction. 
There  is  a danger  line  to  race  life,  and  that 
danger  line  is  crossed  when  the  drain  begins 
to  exceed  the  normal  powers  of  recuperation 
A nation  or  a race  is  as  a man;  the  morning 
must  find  the  waste  of  the  previous  day 
replaced,  or  deterioration  quickly  sets  in, 
and  decadence  soon  follows.  The  trouble 
is  that  both  men  and  nations  are  apt  to  see 
this  too  late.” 

Another  very  suggestive  philosophical 
observation  is  found  in  Dr.  Widney’s  chapter 
on  “The  Making  of  England.”  He  is  dis- 
cussing the  great  reserve  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the 
Aryans  on  the  Continent,  and  in  this  connec- 
tion he  observes: 

“It  is  also  a question  of  no  little  interest. 
How  much  of  what  we  call  nerve  in  certain 
races,  the  calm,  cool  equipose  which  gives  the 
staying  quality  in  times  of  continued  stress, 
and  which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  impul- 
sive but  short-lived  enthusiasm  of  others, 
may  be  due  to  the  heredity  of  long  exemp- 
tion from  constantly  recurring  harassment 
of  siege  and  battle  ? This  nerve  tension  has 
been  upon  the  races  of  Mid-  and  Southern 
Europe  for  ages.  It  has  been  as  the  sword 
of  Damocles  at  every  feast;  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  over  every  household;  the  unbidden 
guest  at  every  wedding  dance.  It  has  worn 
upon  the  mother  carrying  her  unborn  babe, 
giving  a prenatal  cast  of  nerve  strain  to  the 
yet  dormant  life.  It  has  followed  that  life 
through  the  youthful  school-days  with  the 
thought  of  the  conscription,  and  the  exile 
from  home  of  enforced  army  life.  And  all 
this  has  not  conduced  to  a reserve  of  nerve 
power.  It  has  worn  insensibly  upon  the  race. 
Every  physician  knows  the  greater  tendency  to 
convulsions,  to  epilepsy,  and  to  the  whole 
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train  of  nervous  diseases  which  have  their 
primal  origin  in  lack  of  nerve  power,  as  shown 
in  children  begotten  and  reared  in  times  of 
civil  strife  or  of  home  peril  from  foreign  wars. 
These  race  harms  the  Englishman  in  the 
unassailable  security  of  his  home  lands  has 
for  ages  escaped.  Yet  he  has  not  entirely 
escaped;  for  the  Englishman  both  in  the  old 
home  and  the  new  across  the  ocean  has  had 
his  civil  wan.  And  then  when  he  was  stfll 
young  he  knew  the  harrying  of  the  Northman 
upon  his  shores.  The  cloud  recurred  for  a 
space  when  the  bale  fires  were  lighted  for  the 
coming  of  the  Armada.  And  then  it  cast 
its  shadow  once  more  over  English  homes 
when  Napoleon’s  flotilla  was  gathered  in 
the  French  ports  just  over  the  narrow  strait, 
and  the  Channel  fleet  kept  watch  for  English 
firesides.  Yet,  as  contrasted  with  the  unrest- 
ful lives  of  the  Continental  peoples,  scarcely 
out  of  one  war  of  invasion  before  the  threat  of 
another  has  been  upon  them,  the  home  life  of 
the  Englishman  has  for  generations  been  one 
of  security  and  repose.  And  the  result  shows 
in  the  steadier  nerve,  the  greater  reserve  of 
endurance  under  long  strain  which  is  the 
Englishman’s  heritage.” 

Dr.  Widney’s  observations  on  the  future  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  due  to  his  vast  possessions 
in  the  temperate  zones,  will  prove  of  interest 
to  all  English-speaking  readers: 

“There  is  one  thing,  however,  which 
Britain  did  for  the  English-speaking  peoples 
which  no  one  else  could  have  done,  and 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  done  when  it  was, 
and  as  it  was,  would  have  changed  the  whole 
after-history  not  only  of  all  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  but  of  the  world  as  wdL 
Probably  in  the  retrospect  of  the  ages  the 
greatest  of  all  Britain’s  works  will  be  seen  to 
have  been  the  seizing  of  the  vast  uncivilized 
regions  of  the  temperate  zone  while  they  were 
yet  open  to  contest,  and  holding  them  to  be 
settled  by  the  English  peoples.  Whether  with 
deliberate  foresight,  or  by  a race 
which  is  sometimes  wiser  than  race  wisdom, 
or  whether  in  obedience  to  some  unseen  plan- 
ning back  of,  and  higher  than  men,  the  Briton 
seized  upon  and  with  grim  tenacity  held 
these  lands  as  against  all  others.  North 
America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa — they  were  the  only  remaining  unoc- 
cupied possible  homelands  for  Aryan  peoples; 
lands  in  which  the  Aryan  blood  might  breed 
Aryan  men  free  from  deterioration  or  decay. 
It  was  the  remaining  untaken  Aryan  di- 
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matic  belt  of  the  world  that  the  English  man 
of  Britain  seized  and  held.  Other  regions 
might  be  held  as  tributary  lands  by  Aryan 
peoples,  but  here  only,  of  the  untaken  lands 
of  the  world,  could  Aryan  men  build  up 
permanent  homes  and  multiply.  It  settled 
the  fate  of  the  world;  and  it  gave  to  the 
English  man  alone,  of  all  Aryan  peoples, 
the  leadership.  Others  might  hold  tributary 
lands  and  gain  wealth  from  them;  he  alone 
could  breed  his  own  race  in  his  new  lands 
and  increase.  Herein,  as  much  as  in  race 
capacity  and  energy,  lies  the  secret  of  the 
English  man’s  rapid  rise  to  power  in  the  world. 
And  it  came  through  command  of  the  sea. 
Howard  in  the  English  Channel,  and  Russell 
at  La  Hogue,  settled  the  question  of  a wider 
empire  than  men  dreamed  of.  It  was  more 
than  a Catholic  succession,  and  the  fate  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  that  those  sea-fights 
decided.  It  was  the  fate  of  America,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  the  islands 
of  the  oceans,  the  strategic  points  for  the 
world’s  navies,  the  vantage-points  of  the 
world’s  commerce,  which  were  in  the  scale 
that  turned  in  favor  of  the  English  peoples; 
and  with  these  the  whole  after-history  of 
the  world.  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
receding  tide  with  the  Latin.  Louisbourg, 
Trafalgar, . Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Manila 
were  only  the  far-off  resultants.  Whatever 
remains  yet  to  be  written  of  the  English 
man  of  Britain  and  his  world  work,  let  this 
stand  first,  that  when,  with  a land  hunger 
which  was  all-consuming,  and  instinct  wiser 
maybe  than  his  reason,  he  seized  and  held 
the  as  yet  open  lands  of  the  great  temperate 
climatic  belt  of  the  globe,  he  made  the  English 
peoples  who  were  yet  to  be,  heirs  in  fact  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  world.  It  is  the  debt 
which  English  men  of  all  lands  owe  to  that 
older  English  man  of  Britain.” 

m. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  deals  with 
the  Aryan  in  the  New  World.  It  contains 
twenty-five  chapters  in  which  are  discussed 
such  subjects  as  the  following:  “The  New 
Race  Home  Oversea,”  “The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can,” “The  Westward  March  into  a New 
Continent,”  “In  the  Heart  of  the  Continent,” 
“The  March  into  the  Desert,”  “The  Ameri- 
can Aryan,”  “Physical  Surroundings  in  the 
New  Race  Home,”  “Mental  Characteristics,” 
“Political  Changes  and  Slavery,”  “The 
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Future  and  the  American  People,”  “The  Race 
Problem  in  America,”  “Impenalism,”  “Earth 
Hunger,”  “Races  that  are  Passing,”  “Aryan 
versus  Aryan,”  “War  and  World  Powers,” 
and  “Race  Types  and  Race  Problems.” 

This  volume  is  quite  as  rich  in  interest  as 
the  preceding  discussion,  and  indeed,  for 
Americans,  more  so;  because  it  is  largely 
concerned  with  our  nation,  her  development 
and  destiny.  We  do  not  for  a moment 
endorse  the  author’s  views  in  regard  to 
imperialism  or  his  justification  of  war  and 
the  crushing  of  the  weak  by  the  more  master- 
ful. This,  which  to  us  seems  to  be  a serious 
defect  of  the  work,  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
at  the  dose  of  our  criticism. 

The  splendid  philosophical  grasp  of  the 
author  is  constantly  apparent,  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  he  at  times  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  seeming  triumph 
of  materialistic  ideals  in  government  so  that 
he  has  become  blind  to  the  supreme  mission 
of  the  Republic  as  the  conservator  of  full- 
orbed  democracy  which  embodies  the  justice 
and  fraternity  that  is  the  soul  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  In  noticing  the  results  that  have 
followed  the  settlement  of  the  New  World 
by  the  great  European  powers,  Spain,  France 
and  England,  Dr.  Widney  makes  some  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  observations  in  explanation 
of  the  reason  why  the  Anglo-Saxon  became 
the  masterful  and  dominant  power  in  America, 
in  spite  of  the  early  advent  and  the  far  greater 
advantages  enjoyed  by  both  the  Spaniard 
and  the  Frenchman.  His  discussion  on  this 
subject  merits  serious  consideration. 

“Possibly  of  all  causes,”  he  observes, 
“leading  to  Teutonic  supremacy  in  the  New 
World,  more  important  than  priority  of 
settlement,  or  advantage  of  location  even, 
is  the  law  of  pure  blood.  The  Teuton,  and 
more  especially  the  English  Teuton,  who  for 
reasons  yet  to  be  considered  became  the  domi- 
nant strain  of  Teutonic  blood  in  America, 
has  more  largely  than  the  other  peoples  kept 
his  blood  free  from  admixture  with  inferior 
races.  Theorize  as  we  may  about  the  original 
oneness  of  all  mankind,  the  practical  fact 
remains  that  now  the  races  of  men  are  many 
and  unlike.  And  a further  fact  is  also  well 
established.  That  the  limits  within  which 
race  bloods  may  be  crossed  without  resultant 
deterioration  are  not  broad,  but  narrow.  In 
the  great  groupings  of  the  families  of  mankind 
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the  lines  of  demarcation  are  well  established, 
and  may  not  lightly  be  transgressed.  Trans- 
gression means  too  often  to  the  resultant 
progeny  an  inheritance  of  the  vices,  the 
weaknesses  of  both  the  parent  bloods,  the 
possession  of  the  virtues,  the  strength  of 
neither. 


“We  possess  a striking  example  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  mixing  of  Aryan  with 
non-Aryan  bloods  in  the  history  of  the  Latin 
settlements  in  America.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  best  blood  of  Spain — and  it  was 
a strong,  adventurous,  aggressive  blood,  the 
blood  of  the  Spain  of  Carlos  V.  when  Spain 
was  the  dominant  power  of  Western  Europe, 
and  her  banners  on  every  battlefield  from  the 
gates  of  Granada  to  the  dikes  of  Holland, 
while  her  fleets  sailed  every  sea — that  strong, 
aggressive  blood  was  poured  like  a flood  into 
the  fairest  regions  of  the  Western  Continent. 
From  Cape  Horn  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi it,  and  its  congener  the  Latin  Portugese, 
held  all  the  land.  No  other  race  in  Europe 
was  powerful  enough  to  even  dispute  posses- 
sion. Yet  that  blood  has  left  as  its  heirs  to 
all  these  broad  regions  only  the  mongrel 
broods  of  the  south  lands,  Indian,  Negro, 
Latin,  all  mixed  and  mingled  into  one.  The 
Ibero-Latin  failed  to  take  his  home  with  him. 
The  mother  of  his  children  in  the  new  land 
had  never  known  the  shores  of  Spain  or  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.  The  blood  of  Con- 
quistador was  smothered  in  the  baser  tide 
that  surged  in  the  veins  of  the  great  subject 
Indian  peoples.  Cortez,  De  Soto,  Ponce  de 
Leon,  Pizarro,  Coronado,  left  progeny — 
but  no  successors.  Spanish  America  to-day, 
after  all  the  four  centuries,  with  its  ever- 
recurring  revolutions  and  its  inability  to 
maintain  settled  governments,  shows  the 
ferment  even  yet  unended.  Will  it  ever  end  ? 
Possibly  only  with  the  incoming  of  a newer 
race,  stronger,  purer-blooded. 

“Upon  the  north,  a century  later,  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  man  of 
the  France  of  Louis  XIV.;  and  now  France, 
the  France  of  *Le  Grand  Monarque,*  had 
succeeded  Spain  as  the  dominant  power  of 
Western  Europe.  And  now  the  sturdiest 
blood  of  the  Celto-Latin  began  to  try  its 
fortunes  in  a virgin  land.  Before  it  lay  the 
deep  direct  waterway  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
leading  to  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
along  this  the  first  settlements  were  made. 
Beyond  were  the  Great  Lakes  and  all  their 


branching  river  lines  tapping  the  land?. 
And  again  the  whole  interior  of  a continent 
opened  up  to  a Latinized  blood.  It  was  a 
possibility  of  empire  such  as  has  fallen  to  but 
few  peoples.  And  behind  stood  as  backer 
and  supporter  all  France.  But  like  the 
Ibero-Latin  upon  the  south,  the  Frenchman 
also  left  his  family  behind.  The  mother  of 
his  children  in  the  new  land  was  not  of  Aryan 
blood;  and  the  tawny-faced  vqyageur  with 
his  half-breed  lineage  roams  over  the  lands  of 
his  knightly  sire  and  his  nameless  mother, 
while  another,  not  of  his  blood  or  kip,  rules 
in  the  land  and  is  filling  it  with  his  homes. 
Most  potent  of  all  the  factors  which  have 
cost  the  Latin  his  empire  in  the  New  World 
may  be  classed  the  debasing  of  his  stronger 
Aryan  blood  by  this  crossing  with  an  alien  and 
a dying  race. 

“Unlike  Spaniard  and  Frenchman,  the 
Teuton  brought  his  family  with  him.  Tlie 
mother  of  his  children  was  of  his  own  land, 
his  own  faith,  his  own  blood.  No  extensive 
crossing  with  Indian  blood  ever  took  place. 
The  brand  of  a social  ostracism  has  ever 
been  placed  upon  the  man  who  has  trans- 
gressed the  unwritten  code  of  the  race  by  a 
mesalliance  with  an  inferior  blood;  and  the 
progeny  takes  caste  with  the  race  of  the 
mother,  not  of  the  father.  And  this  phase 
of  the  family  and  social  life  of  the  Teutonic 
race  in  America  has  back  of  it  a race  history 
long  antedating  the  days  of  Jamestown  and 
Plymouth  Rock.  Of  all  the  Aryan  bloods  of 
Europe  the  Teutonic  is  probably  the  purest. 
Celt,  Latin  and  Slav  have  no  such  dear 
family  escutcheon.  The  baton  sinister  which 
casts  a shadow  across  the  shield  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Aryan  folk  of  Western  Europe 
from  admixture  with  the  pre-Aryan  Moods, 
has  made  little,  if  any,  mar  upon  his.  Other 
races  have  had  to  die  out  before  him,  or 
remain  as  an  inferior  caste  at  his  gates.  In 
this  instinctive  pride  of  race  blood  the  Teuton 
and  notably  the  Anglo-Teuton,  stands  side 
by  side  with  his  kinsmen  the  Iranic  Parsec 
and  the  Brahmanic  Hindu.  Immeasurably 
beyond  all  other  causes  it  has  been  the  Teu- 
tonic home,  and  the  law  of  pure  blood,  that 
has  given  America  to  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
It  was  the  Teutonic  wife  that  settled  the 
question  of  race  empire  in  America.*9 

Of  the  future  of  our  country  our  author 
entertains  roseate  views,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following: 

“From  the  English  man  of  America  the 
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stress  of  battle  is  as  jet  scarcely  lifted.  The 
Indian,  the  Latin,  the  Briton,  the  battle 
with  nature  to  subdue  a continent,  and  then 
the  long  struggle  with  slavery,  culminating 
in  the  Civil  War,  and  added  to  these  the 
unceasing  effort  to  assimilate  an  ever-swelling 
flood  of  alien  blood,  all  these  have  kept  his 
energies  taxed  to  the  utmost.  The  load  is 
only  now  beginning  to  lift;  and  the  day  of 
his  race  exaltation  is  scarcely  yet  upon  him. 
Yet  the  seeding  has  been  a liberal  one — a 
continent  with  its  vastness  and  variety  for  a 
home;  food  supply  such  as  even  Egypt  in 
the  days  of  the  Pharaohs  never  knew;  wealth 
untold;  the  Old  World  shackles  upon  freedom 
of  thought  broken;  a blood  strong  and  virile; 
and  a life  still  strenuous  but  not  exhausting; 
and  now  world-empire  before  him.  It  surely 
is  no  niggardly  seeding.  If  the  law  holds 
good,  the  harvest,  though  delayed,  should  yet 
be  bounteous." 

We  should  share  these  pleasant  anticipa- 
tions of  our  country's  future,  could  we  feel 
sure  that  the  Republic  would  return  to  the  old 
paths  and  be  true  to  the  vision  of  the  fathers. 
If  the  Republic  is  faithless  to  the  high  trust 
that  has  been  imposed  upon  her;  if  she  persists 
in  denying  to  others  the  things  she  once 
claimed  for  all,  she  can  hope  for  no  such 
glorious  to-morrow  as  might  be  hers  did  she 
remain  true  to  the  spiritual  ideal  that  domi- 
nated her  early  life. 

And  this  leads  us  to  notice  what  seems  to 
us  to  be  a fatal  flaw  in  this  great  work.  The 
author's  conclusion  touching  imperialism  and 
the  forcible  aggression  of  master  races  is 
abhorrent  to  us,  and  is  probably  due  to  his 
having  misread  history,  or  rather  to  his  failure 
to  see  that  the  fundamental  injustice  involved 
in  war  and  the  victories  of  force  has  ever  been 
to  a great  degree,  if  not  chiefly,  the  root  cause 
of  the  final  destruction  of  the  mighty  civiliza- 
tions of  the  past.  Following  on  the  heels  of 
imperialism,  centralization  and  the  victories 
of  the  aggressive  conquerors  ever  come 
wealth,  and  despotism  disguised  in  many 
ways  and  justified  by  numerous  ingenius 
sophistries,  and  class  lines  that  tend  to  oblit- 
erate equality  of  opportunities  and  of  rights. 
The  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  vicious  theory  of  destiny,  of  the  right  of 
might,  and  other  theories  that  shoulder  aside 
the  law  of  brotherhood  or  the  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  though  fre- 
quently the  masterful  peoples  who  have  ruth- 
lessly crushed  the  weak  seem  to  have  tri- 


umphed for  a time,  and,  indeed,  there  may 
be  generations  of  apparent  greatness,  as  was 
the  case  with  Rome  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Gracchi  until  her  seemingly  invincible  power 
crumbled,  yet  all  departures  from  funda- 
mental ethical  verities  on  the  part  of  civil- 
izations or  nations  no  less  than  individuals 
are  marked  by  moral  disintegration.  The 
seeds  of  death  are  sown  when  the  high  spiritual 
laws  of  justice,  brotherhood  and  right  are 
made  subservient  to  materialistic  concepts, — 
lust  for  gain,  power,  show  and  'physical  grat- 
ification earned  at  the  expense  of  others. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  a supreme  truth  for 
nations  to  learn.  It  was  on  the  recognition 
of  this  truth  that  our  nation  was  founded. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  new  order,  faced  the  morning£of 
a new  day, — the  age  of  free  government  based 
on  democracy.  And  it  is  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize this  newer  and  nobler  concept  that  con- 
stitutes the  great  defect  of  this  work.  The 
author  turns  from  the  ideal  of  democracy  and 
embraces  the  ancient  reactionary  Old  World 
idea  of  imperialism,  with  its  justification  of 
forcible  aggression.  But  for  this  fatal  failure 
to  recognize  the  vital  point  that  differentiates 
a democracy  from  class-rule;  but  for  this 
rejection  for  materialistic  triumphs  of  the 
spiritual  ideal  that  is  the  soul  of  a true  repub- 
lic such  as  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
conceived,  this  work  would  stand  preeminent 
among  historical  surveys  of  civilization  as 
they  relate  to  the  Aryan  races.  Because  of 
the  great  excellence  of  the  work  and  the 
marked  ability  with  which  the  theme  in 
general  is  treated,  it  is  especially  important 
that  readers  be  warned  against  its  plausible 
fallacy  and  fundamental  weakness  in  this 
respect, — a weakness  born,  we  think,  of  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  supreme  fact  that 
the  uninterrupted  onward  march  of  man  and 
civilization  cannot  be  hoped  for  if  we  who 
have  reached  the  altitude  attained  when  our 
nation  was  born,  we  who  incorporated  the 
Golden  Rule  and  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  the  fabric  of  national  life,  fall 
back  into  the  night  of  reaction  and  material 
ism,  erecting  the  golden  calf  of  commercialism 
as  a fetich  or  wandering  after  the  strang 
gods  of  imperialism  and  militarism  instead 
of  remaining  truejto  the  loftiest  vision  that 
ever  made  a people  great, — a vision  that  made 
America  long  the  moral  leader  of  the  world. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston , MassaehvseUs. 
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MR.  WELLS*  New  Worlds  for  Old  is, 
we  think,  the  best  book  for  popular 
reading  on  Socialism  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  author  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  writers 
of  the  day.  His  style  is  dear,  smooth  and 
ludd.  He  possesses  the  facility  of  making 
any  subject  about  which  he  writes  so  interest- 
ing that  though  the  matter  under  discussion 
may  not  especially  appeal  to  the  reader,  he 
will  soon  be  so  charmed  with  the  presentation 
that  he  will  be  loath  to  lay  it  aside  until  he 
has  reached  the  condusion  of  the  discussion. 
But  quite  apart  from  and  above  the  author’s 
engaging  literary  style  rise  the  three  supreme 
excellendes  of  the  serious  writer:  knowledge 
of  the  subject  considered,  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  a conscience 
awakened  to  the  dignity  and  noble  responsi- 
bilities of  life.  All  these  are  characteristic 
of  the  work  in  hand. 

It  is  always  worth  something  to  know  the 
motive  impulse  behind  a work;  to  know  the 
feeling  and  purpose  of  the  author.  Does 
he  view  his  subject  as  one  intensdy  in  earnest, 
or  merely  as  an  intellectual  gymnast  or  as  a 
cynic  seeking  popular  favor?  If  he  is  actu- 
ated by  a noble  idealism,  by  that  moral  enthusi- 
asm that  marks  the  altruist,  his  message  will 
make  a more  direct  appeal  than  if  we  fed  that 
he  is  a brilliant  cynic  who  glories  in  his  intd- 
lectual  ability,  but  who  cares  little  for  the 
moral  issues  involved.  In  the  following  from 
a brief  description  of  a trip  taken  by  Mr. 
Wells  and  a friend  along  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, from  Blackfriara  Bridge  to  Westminster, 
on  a moonlight  night,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  the  scene,  we  come 
very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  author’s  purpose 
in  writing  the  present  volume.  The  two  men 
fared  forth  expecting  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
the  scene  and  that  “with  a fitful  moon  and 
douds  adrift,  on  a night  when  the  air  was  a 
crystal  air  that  gladdened  and  brightened, 
that  crescent  of  great  buildings  and  stedy, 
soft-hurrying  water  must  needs  be  altogether 
beautiful.  | 
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“But  we  were  dashed  by  an  unanticipated 
refrain  to  this  succession  of  magnificent 
things,  and  we  did  not  cry,  as  we  had  meant 
to  cry,  how  good  it  was  to  be  alive!  We  found 
something  else,  something  we  had  forgotten. 

“Along  the  embankment,  you  see,  there  are 
iron  seats  at  regular  intervals,  seats  you  cannot 
lie  upon  because  iron  arm-rests  prevent 
that,  and  each  seat,  one  saw  by  the  lamp- 
light, was  filled  with  crouching  and  drooping 
figures.  Not  a vacant  place  remained,  not 
one  vacant  place.  These  were  the  homeless, 
and  they  had  come  to  sleep  here. 


“‘Great  God!*  cried  I.  ‘But  must  life 
always  be  like  this?  I could  die,  indeed,  I 
would  willingly  jump  into  this  cold  and  muddy 
river  now,  if  by  so  doing  I could  stick  a stiff 
dead  haod  through  all  these  things  into  the 
future — a dead  commanding  insisting 

with  a silent,  irresistible  gesture  that  this 
waste  and  failure  of  life  should  cease,  and 
cease  forever.’ 


“‘It  can  be  done,’  said  my  companion. 

“‘It  could  be  avoided,’  said  I. 

“'It  shall  be  in  the  days  to  come.  There 
is  food  enough  for  all,  shelter  for  all,  wealth 
enough  for  all.  Men  need  only  know  it  ami 
will  it.  And  yet  we  have  this!’ 

“‘And  so  much  like  this!’  said  I. 

“So  we  talked  and  were  tormented. 


“It  was  dear  to  us:  the  thing  for  us  two 
to  go  upon  was  not  the  good  of  the  present 
nor  the  evil , but  the  effort  and  the  dream  of  the 
finer  order,  the  fuller  life,  the  banishment  of 
suffering,  to  come. 


“Each  in  our  measure  must  do.  And 
our  reward  ? Our  reward  is  our  faith.  Here 
is  my  creed  to-night.  I believe  out  of  me  and 
the  Good  Will  in  me  and  my  kind  there  comes 
a regenerate  world — cleansed  of  suffering  and 
sorrow.  That  is  our  purpose  here — to  for- 
ward that.  It  gives  us  work  for  all  our  lives. 
Why  should  we  ask  to  know  more  ? ” 

Here,  then,  wejcatch  a glimpse  of  the  strong 
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moral  purpose  that  inspires  the  author  of 
New  Worlds  for  Old.  He  has  made  an 
exhaustive  and  painstaking  study  of  Social- 
ism. Especially  has  he  striven  to  know  the 
movement,  its  trend  and  dominating  impulse, 
from  mingling  with  Socialists,  from  convening 
with  the  great  leaden,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  In  speaking  in  a general 
way  about  his  investigations  and  conclusions, 
he  observes: 

“The  present  writer  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Socialist  movement  in  Great 
Britain  and  America  and  in  all  those  com- 
plicated issues  one  lumps  together  as  ‘social 
questions/  In  the  last  few  years  he  has 
gone  into  it  personally  and  studied  the  Social- 
ist movement  closely  and  intimately  at  first 
hand;  he  has  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  its  leaders  upon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
joined  numerous  organisations,  attended  and 
held  meetings,  experimented  in  Socialist 
politics.  From  these  inquiries  he  has  emerged 
with  certain  very  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  trend  and  needs  of  social  development 
and  these  he  is  now  rendering  in  this  book. 


“Socialism,  then,  as  he  understands  it,  is 
a great  intellectual  process,  a development 
of  desires  and  ideas  that  takes  the  form  of  a 
project  for  the  reshaping  of  human  society 
upon  new  and  better  lines.  That  in  the 
ampler  proposition  Socialism  claims  to  be. 
This  book  seeks  to  expand  and  establish  that 
proposition  and  to  define  the  principles  upon 
which  a Socialist  believes  this  reconstruction 
of  society  should  go.  The  particulars  and 
justification  of  this  project  and  this  claim,  it 
will  be  the  business  of  this  book  to  discuss 
just  as  plainly  as  the  writer  can/’ 

The  chapters  dealing  with  “The  Funda- 
mental Idea  of  Socialism  ” and  with  the  first 
and  second  main  generalisations  of  Socialism 
are  especially  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
chapter  in  which  he  discusses  “The  First 
Main  Generalisation  of  Socialism9’  is  a mas- 
terly plea  for  the  higher  civilisation,  in  which 
the  author  shows  that  civilization  waits  on 
the  child,  and  that  unless  society  puts  forth 
every  rational  means  possible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strong,  normal  children,  reared  under 
a wholesome  environment,  civilization  must 
necessarily  disintegrate.  He  shows  that  com- 
paratively few  children  at  the  present  time 
have  sudi  environment,  either  in  the  homes 
of  the  rich  or  those  of  the  poor.  And  what 
is  true  in  the  city  of  the  deplorable  conditions 


in  the  homes  of  the  toilers,  is  largely  also  true 
of  the  poor  in  the  rural  sections  of  Great 
Britain.  He  concludes  this  discussion  by  this 
masterly  concrete  statement  of  the  first  main 
generalization  of  Socialism: 

“The  ideas  of  the  private  individual  rights 
of  the  parent  and  of  his  isolated  responsibility 
for  his  children  are  harmfully  exaggerated 
in  the  contemporary  world.  We  do  not 
sufficiently  protect  children  horn  negligent, 
incompetent,  selfish,  or  wicked  parents;  and 
we  do  not  sufficiently  aid  and  encourage 
good  parents;  parentage  is  altogether  too 
much  a matter  of  private  adventure,  and  the 
individual  family  is  altogether  too  irresponsi- 
ple.  As  a consequence  there  is  a huge  amount 
of  avoidable  privation,  suffering  and  sorrow, 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  generation  that 
grows  up,  grows  up  stunted,  limited,  badly 
educated,  and  incompetent  in  comparison 
with  the  strength,  training  and  beauty  which 
a better  social  organization  could  endow  it. 

“The  Socialist  holds  that  the  community 
as  a whole  should  be  responsible,  and  every 
individual  in  the  community,  married  or 
single,  parent  or  childless,  should  be  responsi- 
ble, for  the  welfare  and  upbringing  of  every 
child  born  into  that  community.  This  respon- 
sibility may  be  delegated  in  whole  or  in  part 
to  parent,  teacher  or  other  guardian— -but 
it  is  not  simply  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
state — that  is  to  say,  of  the  organized  power 
and  intelligence  of  the  community — to  direct, 
to  inquire,  and  to  intervene  in  any  default 
for  the  child’s  welfare. 

“Parentage  rightly  undertaken  is  a service 
as  well  as  a duty  to  the  world,  carrying  with 
it  not  only  obligations  but  a claim  ,Jthe  strong- 
est of  all  claims^  upon  the  whole  community. 
It  must  be  paid  for  like  any  other  public 
service;  in  any  completely  civilized  state  it 
must  be  sustained,  rewarded  and  controlled. 
And  this  is  to  be  done  not  to  supersede  the 
love,  pride  and  conscience  of  the  parent,  but 
to  supplement,  encourage  and  maintain  it.” 

In  the  discussion  of  “The  Second  Main 
Generalization  of  Socialism’’  our  author 
shows  how  the  great  natural  sources  of  wealth 
the  treasure-house  of  earth,  which  the  Common 
Father  has  provided  for  His  common  children, 
through  bring  monopolized  and  held  from 
the  multitude,  result  in  extreme  misery  and 
wretchedness  for  millions;  while  this  unjust 
seizing  and  holding  of  wealth  that  should 
conserve  the  best  interests  of  civilization  and 
aid  in  the  development  of  all  the  people 
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dwarfs  and  deadens  the  finer  sensibilities  and 
takes  from  the  genuine  happiness  of  the 
privileged  few.  He  shows  hew  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  great  pubHc  utilities  or  natural 
monopolies,  by  being  in  the  hands  of  classes 
or  groups,  results  in  the  exploitation  of  the 
many  and  the  injury  of  society.  And  finally, 
after  a strong  and  brilliant  mi\itinng  of  acts, 
he  makes  the  following  concise  statement  as 
the  second  main  generalisation  of  Socialism: 

“The  idea  of  the  private  ownership  of 
things  and  the  rights  of  owners  is  enormously 
and  mischievously  exaggerated  in  the  con- 
temporary world.  The  conception  of  private 
property  has  been  extended  to  land,  to  mate- 
rial, to  the  values  and  resources  accumulated 
by  past  generations,  to  a vast  variety  of  things 
that  are  properly  the  inheritance  of  the  whole 
race.  As  a result  of  this,  there  is  an  enormous 
obstruction  and  waste  of  human  energy  and 
an  entire  loss  of  opportunity  and  freedom 
for  die  mass  of  mankind;  progress  is  retarded; 
there  is  a vast  amount  of  avoidable  wretched- 
ness, cruelty  and  injustice. 

“The  Socialist  holds  that  the  community 
as  a whole  should  be  inalienably  the  owner 
and  administrator  of  the  land,  of  all  raw 
materials,  of  all  values  and  resources  accumu- 
lated from  the  past,  and  that  all  private  prop- 
erty must  be  of  a terminable  nature,  reverting 
to  the  community,  and  subject  to  the  general 
welfare.” 

These  two  generalisations  give  in  a few 
words  the  heart  of  the  Socialistic  contention, 
and  with  these  contentions  luminously  ampli- 
fied, Mr.  Wells  passes  to  a consideration  of 
“The  Spirit  of  Gain  and  the  Spirit  of  Service.” 
Seldom  has  there  appeared  an  essay  so  men- 
tally stimulating  and  morally  inspiring  as  this 
discussion. 

“I  want  now  to  point  out,”  says  our  author, 
“that  Socialism  seeks  to  ennoble  the  intimate 
personal  life,  by  checking  and  discouraging 
passions  that  now  run  rampant,  and  by  giving 
wider  scope  for  passions  that  are  now  thwarted 
and  subdued.  The  Socialist  declares  that 
life  is  now  needlessly  dishonest,  base  and 
mean,  because  our  present  social  organiza- 
tion, such  as  it  is,  makes  an  altogether  too 
powerful  appeal  to  some  of  the  very  meanest 
elements  in  our  nature. 

“Not  perhaps  to  the  lowest.  There  can 
be  no  disputing  that  our  present  civilization 
does  not  discourage  much  of  the  innate 
bestiality  of  man;  that  it  helps  people  to  a 
measure  of  continence,  cleanliness,  and  mutual 


toleration;  that  it  does  much  to  suppress  brute 
violence,  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  cruelty 
and  wanton  destruction.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  does  also  check  and  cripple  generosity 
and  frank  truthfulness,  any  disinterested 
creative  passion,  the  love  of  beauty,  the  pasrion 
for  truth  and  research,  and  it  stimulates 
avarice,  parsimony,  over-reaching,  usury, 
falsehood  and  secrecy,  by  making  money- 
getting its  criterion  of  intercourse. 


“The  gift  for  getting  is  the  supreme  gift, 
all  others  bow  before  it. 

“Now  this  is  not  a thing  that  comes  natu- 
rally out  of  the  quality  of  man;  it  is  the  result 
of  a blind  and  complex  social  growth,  of  this 
set  of  ideas  working  against  that,  and  of  these 
influences  modifying  those.  The  idea  of 
property  has  run  wild  and  become  a choking 
universal  weed.  It  is  not  the  natural  master- 
passion  of  a wholesome  man  to  want  con- 
stantly to  own.  People  talk  of  Socialism 
as  being  a proposal  'against  human  nature,’ 
and  they  would  have  us  believe  this  life  of 
anxiety,  of  parsimony  and  speculation,  of 
mercenary  considerations  and  forced  toO 
we  all  lead,  is  the  complete  and  final  expres- 
sion of  the  social  possibilities  of  the  human 
soul.  But,  indeed,  it  is  only  quite  abnormal 
people,  people  of  a narrow,  limited,  special- 
ized intelligence,  Rockefellers,  Morgans  and 
the  like,  people  neither  great  nor  beautiful, 
mere  financial  monomaniacs,  who  can  keep 
themselves  devoted  to  and  concentrated  upon 
gain.  . . . Just  a small  minority  have  and 
get — for  the  most  part  either  inheritors  of 
riches  or  energetic  people  who,  through  a 
real  dulness  toward  the  better  and  nobler 
aspects  of  life,  can  give  themselves  almost  entire- 
ly to  grabbing  and  accumulation.  To  such  as 
these,  all  common  men  who  are  not  Socialists, 
do  in  effect  conspire  to  give  the  world. 

“The  anti-Sodalist  argues  that  out  of  this 
evil  of  encouraged  and  stimulated  avarice 
comes  good,  and  that  this  peculiar  meanly, 
greedy  type  that  predominates  in  the  individ- 
ualist world  to-day,  the  RockefeUer-Harriman 
type,  'creates’  great  businesses,  exploits  the 
possibilities  of  nature,  gives  mankind  rail- 
ways, power,  commodities.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  a modern  intelligent  community  is  quite 
capable  of  doing  all  these  things  infinitely 
better  for  itself,  and  the  beneficent  influence 
of  commerce  may  easily  become,  and  does 
easily  become,  the  basis  of  a cant.  Exploita- 
tion by  private  persons  is  no  doubt  a necessary 
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condition  to  economic  development  in  an  illit- 
erate community  of  low  intelligence,  just  as 
flint  implements  marked  a necessary  phase 
in  the  social  devdopment  of  mankind;  but 
to-day  the  avaricious  getter,  like  some  obso- 
lescent organ  in  the  body,  consumes  strength 
and  threatens  health.  And  to-day  he  is  far 
more  mischievous  than  ever  he  was  before, 
because  of  the  weakened  hold  of  the  old 
rdigious  organisation  upon  his  imagination. 

“A  world  of  Rockefellers,  Morgans  and 
Rothschilds  would  perish  miserably  after  a 
vigorous  campaign  of  mutual  skinning;  it 
is  only  because  the  common  run  of  men  is 
better  than  these  profit-hunters  that  any  real 
and  human  things  are  achieved. 

“This  fact  must  be  insisted  upon  that  most 
of  the  whorl  of  the  world  and  all  the  good 
work  is  done  to-day  for  some  other  motive 
than  gain;  that  profit-seeking  not  only  is  not 
the  moving  power  of  the  world,  but  that  it 
cannot  be,  that  it  runs  counter  to  the  doing  of 
effectual  work  in  every  department  of  life.0 

Again  he  observes: 

“Our  social  system,  based  on  Private 
Ownership,  encourages  and  glorifies  this 
spirit  of  gaha,  and  cripples  and  thwarts  the 
spirit  of  service.  You  need  but  have  your 
eyes  opened  to  its  influence,  and  thereafter 
you  will  never  cease  to  see  how  the  needs  and 
imperatives  of  Property  taint  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  human  life.  Just  where  life  should 
flower  most  freely  into  splendor,  this  chill, 
malign  obsession  mOst  nips  and  cripples. 
The  law  that  makes  getting  and  keeping  an 
imperative  necessity  poisons  and  destroys 
the  freedom  of  men  and  women  in  love,  in 
art,  and  in  every  concern  in  which  spiritual 
or  physical  beauty  should  be  the  inspiring 
and  determining  factor.  Behind  all  the  hand- 
some professions  of  romantic  natures  the 
gaunt  facts  of  monetary  necessity  remain  the 
rulers  of  life.  Every  youth  who  must  sell 
his  art  and  capacity  for  gain,  every  girl  who 
must  sell  herself  for  money,  is  one  more 
sacrifice  to  the  Minotaur  of  Private  Owner- 
ship— before  the  Theseus  of  Socialism  comes. 


“Just  as  the  private  ownership  of  all  that 
is  necessary  to  humanity,  except  the  air  and 
sunlight  and  a few  things  that  it  has  been 
difficult  to  appropriate,  debases  work  and  all 
the  common  services  of  life,  so  also  it  taints 
and  thwarts  the  emotions  and  degrades  the 


intimate  physical  and  emotional  existence  of 
an  innumerable  multitude  of  people.0 

Another  chapter  richly  worth  the  reading  is 
entitled  “Would  Socialism  Destroy  the 
Home?”  Mr.  Wells  draws  a graphic  pic- 
ture of  the  homes  of  the  multitudinous  poor 
in  our  great  cities,  and  even  in  rural  England, 
taken  from  authoritative  sources.  Next  he 
turns  his  attention  to  the  mothers  and  the 
children  of  the  rich;  after  which  he  proceeds 
to  show  how  Socialism  comes  not  to  destroy 
but  to  save  the  homes,  not  of  the  few  but  of 
all  the  people.  One  of  its  master  ideas  is  the 
securing  of  conditions  that  shall  give  the 
child  die  chance,  which  under  present 
conditions,  he  does  not  have  in  our 
civilization.  Mr.  Wells  points  out  that 
under  the  conlpetitive  and  anarchistic  order 
that  prevails  we  find  a large  percentage  of 
the  people  in  all  of  our  great  cities  without 
any  homes.  Thus  in  London,  between  1891 
and  1895,  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the 
deaths  in  that  city  occurred  in  the  workhouses 
or  other  charitable  institutions.  But  space 
forbids  our  giving  as  extended  a notice  of  this 
very  aide  discussion  as  we  could  desire.  It 
is,  however,  a chapter  that  all  thoughtful 
people  should  read. 

Following  this  discussion,  Mr.  Wells  asks 
and  answers  the  question:  “Would  Socialism 
Abolish  Property?0  Other  chapters  deal 
with  “The  Middto-Glaas  Man  and  Socialism,0 
“Some  Objections  to  Socialism,0  “Socialism 
a Develdping  Doctrine,0  “Revolutionary 
Socialism,0  “Administrative  Socialism,0 
“Constructive  Socialism,0  “Some  Arguments 
ad  Hommem ,°  and  “The  Advancement  of 
Socialism.0 

This  book  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  very 
best  popular  treatise  on  Socialism  that  has 
appeared.  It  is  a book  well  calculated  to 
dear  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many 
well-meaning  people  who  have  not  had  the 
time  or  disposition  to  study  the  profounder 
treatises  on  Socialism  and  who  have  been  to  a 
great  extent  prejudiced  by  the  persistent 
misrepresentations  of  the  public  press.  Even 
those  who  may  be  extreme  individualists 
should  carefully  read  New  Worlds  for  Old , for 
it  will  broaden  their  view-point  and  give 
them  another  angle  from  whfch  to  see  the 
basic  truths  of  social  life,  and  it  will  show 
how  the  Sod&lists  meet  the  various  objections 
advanced  against  the  faith  that  is  a religion 
with  millions  of  men  throughout  the  dvilized 
world  to-day. 
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Resurgcm.  A poem.  9y  John  Elliot.  Front- 
ispiece in  color.  Cloth.  Pp.  20.  Price, 
$1.00  net.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
panj. 

THIS  is  a poem  of  great  excellence.  It 
possesses  the  imaginative  quality  that 
marks  true  poetry,  while  it  teaches  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  that  man  to-day  has 
to  learn. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  representation 
of  one  who  has  been  overtaken  by  the  greatest 
of  all  sorrows — the  loss  of  one  who  had 
become  all  Hie  world  to  him.  The  mourner 
gives  himself  up  to  plaintive  moanings  and 
futile  repining,  becoming  more  and  more 
self-absorbed  and  consequently  a curse  to 
himself  and  a burden  instead  of  a blessing  to 
others.  How  many  have  had  the  terrible 
experience  vividly  portrayed  in  these  lines 

“Just  one  life— and  a living  Death; 

One  boon  asked— and  the  answer  'Nay!* 

Just  one  soul,  for  the  eager  breath 
Of  fire  to  scorch— ana  blast— and  day. 


“Night  by  night  have  the  Phantoms  come 
Of  Love  long  lost  and  of  Days  long  dead. 

And  mocked  at  Sleep— while  the  Spirit  dumb 
And  writhing,  has  shivered  ana  burned— and 
bled.” 


“Turn  from  self.  Are  you  all  alone? 

Look  on  the  throng  that  has  felt  Hie  fire. 
And  yet  tills  bravely  Hie  seed  that’s  sown 
Without  one  hope  of  the  •' World’s  Desire.* 


“Stretch  your  hand  to  a kindred  touch. 

* Maimed  and  broken?* — but  so  are  you. 

He  who  has  suffered  overmuch. 

Must  do  Hie  work  that  is  kft  to  do. 

“FiD  your  heart  with  the  world's  stem  work; 

Lose  your  woe  in  Hie  World’s  great  woe: 

Blame  not  others,  because  you  shirk — 

You,  who  are  needed  bemuse  you  foots.” 

The  Voice  dwells  on  the  essential  nobleness 
of  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  trust,  who 
make  their  experience  a sustaining  power  for 
others  who  have  never  before  tasted  of  the 
bitter  herb. 

“Those  who  labor,  and  ask  no  pay. 

Who  hdd  the  torch,  though  umxt  eyes  are  blind — 
And  walk  with  Grief  on  Hie  darkened  way. 
Knowing  Despair  one  step  behind; 

“Who  stand  erect,  with  head  held  high. 

Unbowed  by  sorrow;  too  strong  to  fall; 

Too  proud  to  murmur;  too  brave  to  die: 

They  are  the  Men  among  them  all; 

“Who  hold  for  others  Love’s  brimming  cup. 

With  never  a drop  to  qnench  their  Hunt; 

They  are  the  leaven  that  raises  up 
The  World  to  God  from  the  depths  accursed. 


This  experience  has  come  to  many,  very 
many;  and  bow  many  wrap  themselves  in 
their  grief  as  did  this  mourner  when  he  cried: 

“From  an  empty  sea,  to  an  empty  shore — 

Numb  ana  helpless — a thing  apart — 

Cast,  but  a derelict  evermore — 

What  has  the  world  for  a broken  heart? 

“The  World  cares  nothing.  Why  should  It  mourn  ? 
Mine  is  the  night — /Moves  the  sun. 

A wounded  thing  is  a Hung  of  acorn. 

A shadowed  life  is  a life  to  shun.” 

To  the  selfish  and  self-absorbed  sufferer  a 
Voice  comes  from  the  Silence,  bidding  the  soul 
to  awake  from  its  wretched  slumber  while 
the  world  is  calling  for  just  the  help  that  can 
only  be  given  by  those  who  have  passed 
through  the  fiery  furnace  of  affliction. 

•Books  intended  for  review  in  Tn  Abbna  should  be 
sddre— ed  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Editorial  Department,  Tn 
Abina,  Boston,  Mass. 


“Struggle  onward,  and  match  their  worth; 

Pour  your  blood  on  the  thirsty  seed; 

Till,  with  Anguish,  the  barm  earth; 
live  your  me  like  a Man  indeed. 

“Depths  unsounded  your  feet  may  tread; 

Heights  unguessed  are  before  your  eyes; 

Waken  the  Soul  you  thought  was  dead; 

Watch  for  the  sun  that  yet  may  rise.” 

The  Voice  is  heeded,  and  the  result  that 
must  and  ever  will  follow  consecration  and 
unselfish  labor  for  others  reacts  on  the  awak- 
ened soul  in  the  new  gift  of  life— a gloiy  that 
is  a benediction. 

“Look!  for  thqy  go— the  ghostly  yean. 

Look!  for  it  ends — the  endless  night 
Look!  for  my  eyes  are  blind  with  tears. 

Ah!  Godbless  it!  The  light!  XheUgkU 

“Up!  and  onward,  with  bleeding  feet. 

From  the  noisome  depths  where  the  Afff 
dwell. 
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Up!  though  the  wingi  of  die  Furies  beet 
Bound  the  awful  court  of  Earthly  HeU 

“Night  stffl  lies  on  the  stony  road; 

Grief  stands,  mocking  each  step  I take; 

Care  stiD  dings,  with  its  heavy  load. 

But  my  eyes  have  seen,  and  my  heart’s  awake.’ 

At  length  the  soul,  wrapped  in  midnight 
grief  so  long  as  it  was  lost  in  self-absorption 
or  in  selfish  concern  for  its  own  gratification 
and  pleasure,  by  forgetting  self  in  the  service 
of  others  passes  from  the  night  into  the  day 
and  beholds  the  splendor  of  a dawn  more 
radiant  than  its  eyes  had  ever  before  been 
capable  of  perceiving. 

“Flaming  dawn  in  the  Eastern  sky. 

Clouds  unrolled  from  a waking  Earth, 

The  sun  leaps  up,  and  the  shadcms  fly, 

And  the  Day  of  Days  has  had  its  birth. 


Color  surges  across  the  trees, 
listen!  1 near  a bluebird  sing. 

The  air  awakes  to  the  hum  of  bees. 

And— over  the  meadows  walks  the  Spring. 


“Peace,  and  rest  on  the  tender  grass; 
Deep,  sweet  breaths  of  a purer  air; 
Shadows,  only  where  swallows  pass; 
Fragrance  and  melody  everywhere: 

“Meadows  of  green,  and  white,  and  gold; 
Bobolinks  swinging  on  grasses  long; 
Happiness,  move  than  the  heart  can  hold. 
Blossoming  out  in  love  and  song. 


“Yonder  the  clouds  that  once  were  dark. 

Are  blushing  pink  in  the  morning  glow, 
And,  high  above  them,  a singing  lark, 
like  Hope,  is  calling  to  all  below. 

“For  Hope’s  awake,  and  the  heart  is  warm. 
And  the  grass  is  green  on  the  sunny  way. 
Out  of  the  cold,  and  dark,  and  storm — 
Thanks  to  the  God  who  gave— To-day. 


“Peace  to  the  earth,  and  all  is  well; 

For  die  heart  knows  all  that  the  birds  would  sing; 
For  Love  has  broken  the  bonds  of  Hell, 

And— over  the  meadow  walks  the  Sparing.” 

Whether  as  a sermon  impressing  an  august 
lesson,  or  as  a true  poem,  this  little  work  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  those  who  love 
the  beautiful  in  life  and  literature. 

Mrt.  Eddy  and  the  Late  Suit  in  Equity.  By 
Michael  Meehan.  Authorised  edition. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  871.  Price,  $2.25. 
Concord,  New  Hampshire:  Michael  Mee- 
han, publisher. 

It  is  well  that  a reliable  and  exhaustive 
history  of  the  famous  suit  in  equity,  instigated 


the  Day . 

by  certain  enemies  of  Christian  Science  and 
brought  with  so-called  “next  friends’’  as  the 
stalking-horses,  should  appear  in  substantia] 
form  for  preservation,  as  this  suit  was  one  of 
the  most  amazing  and  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  portentous  civil  suits  ever  insti- 
tuted in  the  Republic.  It  involved  questions 
that  had  a vital  bearing  on  the  religious  free- 
dom while  it  raised  issues  of  a still  more  inti- 
mate bearing  on  the  rights  of  aged  people.  It 
was  one  of  the  gravest  recent  outrages  that 
have  been  attempted  through  the  agency  of 
the  courts.  Happily,  its  complete  collapse 
not  oply  defeated  the  infamous  designs  of  the 
New  York  World  and  probably  other  backers 
of  the  attempted  outrage,  but  it  served  to 
remove  a vast  amount  of  prejudice  born 
chiefly  of  ignorance  and  misrepresentation, 
that  was  current  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
the  tenets  of  Christian  Science.  As  events 
transpired,  it  proved  precisely  the  reverse  in 
its  results  from  what  the  enemies  of  Christian 
Science  desired,  and  served,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  attempts  at  religious  persecution,  to 
greatly  stimulate  interest  in  the  rdijron 
assailed. 

The  present  volume  has  been  piep&red  by 
the  editor  of  the  Concord  Patriot , a journalist 
who  for  many  yean  has  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  founder  of  Christian  Science  and 
who  holds  her  in  high  esteem. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  work  Mr.  Meehan 
shows  that  the  New  York  World  and  McClure' e 
Magazine  sent  men  to  Concord  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  trying  to  get  up  some 
sensational  matter  that  would  be  injurious 
to  Christian  Science  and  its  founder,  by  inter- 
viewing citizens  of  Concord.  They  met, 
however,  with  dismal  failure,  in  so  far  as 
securing  what  they  wanted  from  reputable  or 
responsible  citizens  was  concerned.  The 
leading  citizens  of  Concord  with  one  accord 
frowned  upon  the  discreditable  attempt,  and 
where  the  reporters  had  evidently  desired 
criticisms  and  attacks  upon  Mrs.  Eddy,  they 
received  only  words  of  praise  and  respect. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  journalists  pro- 
ceeded to  manufacture  a lot  of  sensational 
falsehoods  in  lieu  of  facts. 

When  Mr.  Meehan  found  out  the  character 
of  the  matter  that  was  to  be  sent  on  to  the 
World , he  wrote  to  Mr.  Pulitzer,  informing 
him  of  the  facts  and  urging  him  not  to  allow 
the  World  to  be  prostituted  by  being  made 
the  vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of  falsehoods 
and  baseless  slander.  The  protest,  however. 
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had  no  effect  and  the  World  followed  up  its 
false  and  disreputable  papers,  as  was  shown 
by  The  Arena  a year  ago  last  January,  with 
an  effort  to  bring  the  case  into  the  courts. 
Senator  Chandler  was  employed,  and  a man 
was  sent  West  to  try  and  induce  Mrs.  Eddy’s 
son  to  lend  himself  to  the  disreputable  plot. 

Following  this  exposure  and  the  pillorying 
of  the  World , Mr.  Meehan  gives  a full  and 
exhaustive  history  of  the  case  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, including  the  reports  of  the  hearings 
before  the  masters  and  the  interviews  of  the 
masters  with  Mrs.  Eddy,  “in  which  inter- 
views Mrs.  Eddy  made  very  dear  to  the  world 
her  mental  capability.”  The  volume  also 
contains  the  expert  Opinions  of  Dr.  Allan 
McLane  Hamilton  of  New  York  and  Dr. 
Edward  French  of  Massachusetts,  the  noted 
alienist  spedalists,  on  the  mental  acuteness 
of  Mrs.  Eddy.  There  are  also  many  pages 
given  to  biographical  sketches  of  leading 
persons  engaged  in  the  controversy.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  with  a frontispiece  photo- 
gravure of  Mrs.  Eddy  and  photographs  of 
Judges  Aldrich  and  Chamberlain,  General 
Streeter  and  other  attorneys,  together  with 
leading  members  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
Scientist  of  Boston. 


Some  Neglected  Aspects  of  War.  By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan.  Cloth.  Pp.  197.  Price, 
$1.50  net.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & Com- 
pel- 

This  volume  contains  four  essays  by  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  together  with  a chapter  on  “The 
Power  That  Makes  for  Peace,”  by  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  and  one  on  “The  Capture  of 
Private  Property  at  Sea,”  by  Julian  S.  Corbett. 
The  book  is  a plea  in  justification  of  war  and 
the  fostering  of  a strong  military  arm  on  the 
part  of  government,  rather  than  a broad- 
visioned,  statesmanlike  plea  for  peace.  It 
is  largely  concerned  with  the  old  Opportunist 
sophistical  plea  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
military  arm  as  the  best  provision  for  peace, 
which  in  effect  is  to  fill  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  and  the  people  with  military  ideals, 
military  arguments  and  military  object- 
lessons  instead  of  with  the  ideals  of  peace 
and  the  ethics  of  the  great  Nazarene.  The 
arguments  of  the  volume  frequently  remind 
us  of  those  long  advanced  by  the  upholders 
of  monarchal  government,  in  which  the  spe- 
cial pleaders  for  class-rule  strove  to  prove 
the  impossibility  of  popular  government.  It 
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is  a book  that  will  tend  to  chloroform  the  con- 
science of  Christendom  instead  of  making 
it  vigilant  and  aggressive  for  practical  meas- 
ures that  would  compel  international  arbitra- 
tion and  render  posable  the  cutting  down  of 
armaments  that  are  now  such  a crushing 
burden  on  industry  and  one  of  the  most 
demoralizing  influences  known  to  Christian 
civilization. 

If  half  the  money  spent  annually  on  arma- 
ments by  the  United  States  government  were 
devoted  to  wise  and  practical  ways  and  means 
for  the  cultivating  of  arbitration,  in  which 
real  statesmen  instead  of  political  demagogues 
and  opportunists  should  be  placed  to  the  front 
for  the  securing  of  a rational  program,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  what  two  or  three 
nations,  tike  England  and  France,  could  be 
induced  to  unite  in  concert  with  the  United 
States,  with  the  result  that  a mutual  agreement 
for  arbitration  among  these  powers  could  be 
arranged;  and  then  step  by  step  measures 
could  be  pushed  forward  which  would  inevit- 
ably create  such  a sentiment  that  various  other 
Christian  lands  would  hasten  to  join  the 
league  of  the  people,  with  the  result  that 
soon  international  arbitration  would  be  as 
settled  a fact  as  is  international  law. 

What  is  most  needed  is  statesmanship 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  instead  of  the 
spirit  of  Csesar;  strong,  earnest,  practical 
men  of  faith  instead  of  opportunist  politicians 
and  soldiers  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  war. 

Books  tike  the  present  volume  do,  in  our 
judgment,  incalculable  injury  by  catering 
to  the  military  spirit,  probably  the  most  sin- 
ister influence  m civilisation  to-day,  and  by 
discouraging  moral  idealism  and  the  faith 
that  makes  nations  great. 


The  Staff  of  a Man.  By  Katherine  Evans 
Blake.  Cloth.  Pp.  ¥tS.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis : The  Bobbs-MerriQ  Com- 
pany. 

This  novel,  by  the  talented  author  of 
Heart's  Haven , has  a double  interest.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  charming  and 
human  love  romances  of  the  year,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  best  study  of  the  negro 
question  that  has  been  made  in  fiction. 

As  a story  it  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  the 
simple,  present-day  American  life.  The  char- 
acters are  well  drawn.  True,  Mrs.  Blake  is 
not  so  strong  in  character  analysis  or  so  keen 
in  dissecting  motives  as  is  that  other  brilliant 
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KATHERINE  EVANS  BLAKE, 

Author  of  “The  Stuff  of  a Man,”  “Heart’s  Haven.” 


young  Indiana  novelist,  David  Graham 
Phillips,  who  in  some  of  his  books,  notably 
his  latest  novel.  Old  Wives  for  New , gives  us  a 
vivid  example  of  psychological  realism  in  the 
revelations  of  the  undraped  souls  of  his  char- 
acters. * But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  her 
treatment  is  merely  descriptive  or  superficial. 
From  time  to  time  she  lifts  the  curtain  and 
gives  her  readers  glimpses  of  the  holiest  of 
holies  of  the  characters  around  which  the  chief 
interest  centers,  and  there  are  here  given  some 
fine  typical  characters.  Philo  Dorsey,  the 
fine,  broad-visioned  philanthropist,  the  friend 
of  the  black  man  and  devout  worshiper  of  a 
God  of  Love,  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  char- 
acters in  the  novels  of  the  season,  and  he  is  as 
lovable  as  he  is  true  to  life.  All  his  family 
exhibit  the  same  fine  characteristics — a blend- 
ing of  love  with  superb  courage  that  wherever 
found  or  described,  whether  in  life  or  litera- 
ture, inspire  and  uplift.  Judge  Bridges 
Ochiltree  is  another  admirably  drawn  typical 
figure.  His  antipathy  to  the  black  man  voices 
the  sentiment  of  the  prejudice-blinded  and 
emotion-swayed  negro-baiting  element  of  the 
South.  Clay  Hardesty,  the  brilliant  young 
Kentucky  attorney,  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
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story,  grows  in  greatness  through  the  magic 
influence  of  love  and  the  upward-compelling 
power  of  a lofty-minded  girl.  In  little  Winkie 
we  have  another  fine  piece  of  character-draw- 
ing and  this  is  also  true  of  several  other  char- 
acters, notably  that  of  Damoris  Ochiltree, 
Burnette  Dorsey  and  Bennie  Shafter. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  an  Ohio 
River  town  in  Indiana.  A philanthropic 
woman  leaves  a fortune  to  her  nephew,  Clay 
Hardesty,  provided  he  will  carry  forward  a 
plan  she  has  for  solving  the  race  problem  in  a 
miniature  way — a solution  that  she  hopes  will 
prove  suggestive.  Clay  has  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky and  has  been  under  the  influence  of  the 
general  prejudice  against  the  negro.  His 
attorney,  Judge  Ochiltree,  has  the  most  pro- 
nounced aversion  to  the  negroes  of  any  one 
in  Blufftown,  the  scene  of  the  romance.  On 
the  way  to  this  town  the  young  lawyer  comes 
in  contact  with  two  young  women,  Damoris 
and  Charlotte  Ochiltree,  both  playing  promi- 
nent parts  in  the  story,  Damoris  being  a 
dominating  figure  only  second  in  strength  of 
character  to  her  grandfather,  Philo  Dorsey. 

The  story  abounds  in  incidents  and  dram- 
atic espisodes,  ome  scenes  being  very  strong. 


J.  P.  WIDNEY, 

Author  of  “ Race  Life  of  The  Aryan  People*.” 
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and  at  all  times  the  reader’s  interest  is  held. 
But  an  excellence  even  greater  than  that 
which  constitutes  the  story  a beautiful  and 
wholesome  love  romance  of  common  American 
life  is  the  masterly,  just  and  judicial  treatment 
of  the  negro  question.  Here  all  the  varied 
and  complex  phases,  including  the  unpleasant 
and  sinister  aspects  of  the  great  problem,  are 
met  with  a superb  courage  only  equalled  by 
delicacy  in  their  presentation.  Mrs.  Blake 
does  not  idealize  the  negro.  She  sees  him 
exactly  as  he  is,  but  she  does  place  responsi- 
bility where  it  should  be  placed  and  without 
preaching  makes  a powerful  appeal  to  the 
innate  sense  of  justice  in  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

It  is  a strong,  fine  and  vital  novel,  and  as  a 
piece  of  literature  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
author’s  excellent  first  novel.  Heart's  Haven. 


Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  Hold  an  Audience. 

By  Grenville  Kleiser.  Cloth.  Pp.  326. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  New  York:  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company. 

This  work  contains  over  twenty  pages 
devoted  to  “How  to  Hold  an  Audience,”  in 
which  “The  Voice,”  “The  Breath,”  “Modu- 
lation,” “Pausing,”  “Feeling  and  Energy,” 
“Gesture  and  Action,”  “Impersonation,” 
and  “Imagination”  are  briefly  considered; 


after  which  appear  about  two  hundred  selec 
tions,  most  of  them  humorous,  all  suited  for 
public  delivery.  The  book  contains  a veiy 
admirable  selection,  embracing  many  old 
favorites  and  several  new  pieces  some  of 
which  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this 
volume.  It  is  an  admirable  volume  of 
popular  selections  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  designed. 


Primdive  Secret  Societies.  A Study  in  Early 
Politics  and  Religion.  By  Hutton  Webster, 
Ph.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  228.  Price,  $2.00  net. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  work  in  the  brief  compass  of  a little 
more  than  two  hundred  pages  gives  a vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion relating  to  primitive  secret  and  religious 
societies  and  initiation  rites  and  their  bearing 
on  the  development  of  the  social  and  race 
life  of  the  various  savage  tribes.  Much  of  the 
matter  is  given  only  in  the  barest  outline. 
The  copious  foot-notes  and  references,  how- 
ever, constitute  a very  compkte  bibliography 
which  will  enable  any  one  who  so  desires  to 
make  a more  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject. 
It  is  a book  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  sociology  and  anthropology. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE. 
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Photo,  by  Deeg,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  FOLK. 
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See  Editorial,  “Presidential  Possibilities,”  in  The  Mirror  of  the  Present. 
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POLITICS,  THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  TRUSTS  AS 
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Johnson  in  Wilshire’s  Magasine. 


BUMPING  THE  BUMPS. 


NOW  ON  THE  SQUARE,  WOULDN’T  IT 
BE  BETTER— 


Savage,  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 

IF  LABOR  SECURED  INSTEAD  OF  BEGGING 
ITS  LAWS  IN  THIS  FOR  THEM  LIKE 


MANNER  THIS. 


Handy,  in  Duluth  News-Tribune. 

8HADES  OF  CORNELIU8  VANDERBILT  AND 
JAY  GOULD:— 

"Horrors!!!  Look  what’s  here,” 
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TIGHT  MONEY. 

It  is  the  poor  who  are  crushed  first  under  the  foot 
of  extortionate  capital. 
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Morris,  in  Spokane  Spokesman  Review. 

SHOULD  TAKE  SOMETHING  FOR  IT 


Opper,  in  the  Boston  American. 

THE  NEW  CLUB! 


Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

THE  MAELSTROM 


Spencer,  in  the  Commoner. 

"ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP,  MOTHER,  ROCK 
ME  TO  SLEEP.” 


Bushnell,  in  the  Cincinnati  Times  Star. 
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Doyle,  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


Naughton,  in  Duluth  Herald. 
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The  old  adage  of  the  “King  of  France”  brought  up- 
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The  Outlook  for  Nominations. 

IT  IS  usually  hazardous  to  make  predic- 
tions regarding  the  nominations  for 
President,  and  this  year  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Hence  the  most  we  can 
safely  do  is  to  indicate  the  candidates  that 
seem  at  the  present  writing  to  have  the  best 
chance  to  be  selected  by  the  two  great 
parties. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  what  if  a ref- 
erendum of  the  Democratic  party  could  be 
obtained,  Mr.  Bryan  would  receive  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  votes  cast.  But 
nominating  conventions,  like  our  government 
since  it  passed  from  the  people  into  the  hands 
of  great  privilege-seeking  monopolies,  corpora- 
tions and  trusts  acting  through  political  bosses 
and  money-controlled  machines,  are  frequently 
anything  but  representative  of  the  wishes  of 
the  electorate  of  the  parties  in  question;  and 
with  the  Democratic  convention,  owing  to  the 
two-thirds  rule,  the  element  of  doubt  in  the 
selection  of  a candidate  is  necessarily  much 
greater  than  would  be  the  case  if  a simple 
majority  of  delegates  could  nominate.  The 
great  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan,  based  on  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  his  sincerity,  incor- 
ruptibility, lofty  patriotism  and  ability,  and 
the  further  fact  that  he  so  largely  represents 
the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  fundamental 
Democrats  and  lovers  of  free  government,  will 
give  him  a majority  of  the  delegates,  in  spite 
of  the  vast  monetary  resources  and  the  per- 
nicious activity  of  the  would-be  wreckers  of 
the  party.  But  the  plutocratic  contingent 
that  pretends  to  be  Democratic  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  t&e  hopes  of  the  people  may 
succeed  in  preventing  Mr.  Bryan  from  receiv- 
ing the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  that 
event,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  some 
one  wholly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Bryan  as  best 
representing  his  ideals  and  convictions — such 
a man  as  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland, 
Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  Chief  Justice 
Walter  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  or  Senator 
Owen  of  Oklahoma,  will  receive  the  nomina- 
tion. The  fact  that  such  papers  as  Harper’s 
Weekly,  edited  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s 
handy-man,  Mr.  Harvey,  the  New  York 


World , and  other  reactionary  and  plutocratic 
organs  favor  Governor  Johnson  would,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  facts  involved,  render, 
we  think,  his  nomination  impossible  at  a time 
when  the  people  are  so  aroused  to  the  peril 
of  popular  rights  and  free  government  from 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  whose 
throne  is  Wall  Street. 

Turning  to  the  Republican  party,  the  can- 
didate that  at  this  writing  seems  to  have  by 
far  the  best  chance  to  receive  the  nomination 
is  Secretary  William  H.  Taft.  A combination 
of  things  favor  him  which  we  incline  to  believe 
will  lead  to  his  nomination  on  the  first  ballot. 
Among  these  we  briefly  mention  the  following: 
(1)  President  Roosevelt  has  selected  him  as 
his  successor,  and  the  weight  of  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  thrown  in  his  favor.  But 
this  in  itself  might  easily  prove  a source  of 
weakness  if  the  candidate  were  a different 
kind  of  man — for  instance,  a man  like  United 
States  Senator  LaFollette,  whom  the  plu- 
tocracy and  the  corrupt  bosses  fear.  In  the 
case  of  Mr.  Taft,  President  Roosevelt’s  atti- 
tude is  a source  of  strength,  because  in  addi- 
tion to  his  gaining  a large  constituency  who 
would  oppose  him  were  he  not  favored  by 
the  President,  the  plutocracy  has  been  made 
to  understand  that  if  Taft  is  not  nominated 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  desires,  the  President  stands 
ready  to  accept  the  nomination;  for  though 
the  President  has  not  said  this,  his  intimate 
friends  have  been  permitted  to  industriously 
spread  the  idea,  and  this,  we  believe,  will 
lead  to  Mr.  Taft’s  nomination  on  the  first 
ballot,  because  the  plutocracy  and  the  bosses 
barring  the  favors  shown  Mr.  Taft  by  the 
President,  have  no  objection  to  the  nomination 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Indeed,  we 
very  much  doubt  if,  with  the.  possible  excep- 
tion of  Secretary  Root,  Mr.  Cortdyou  and 
Senator  Crane  of  Massachusetts,  there  are 
any  men  in  the  United  States  who  might  by 
any  possibility  be  nominated  who  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  the  “interests”  than 
Secretary  William  H.  Taft,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  presently  consider.  Therefore  we 
believe  the  probabilities  strongly  point  to^the 
nomination  of  Mir.  Taft 7 
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Mr.  Bryan:  Man  and  Statesman. 
fjFor  twelve  years  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  under 
the  fierce  light  such  as  beats  upon  the  throne. 
The  plutocracy,  with  all  its  vast  wealth,  its 
army  of  retainers  and  hangers-on,  its  news- 
paper battalions,  its  political  bosses  and 
handy-men,  has  sought  in  every  possible 
way  to  discredit  him.  He  has  been  slandered 
and  maligned,  persistently  and  deliberately 
misrepresented  in  cartoon  and  editorial. 
Never  in  our  memory  has  a statesman  at  once 
pure,  clean,  able,  courageous  and  upright, 
been  the  object  of  such  deliberate,  unabating 
misrepresentation  and  calumny.  And  yet 
through  all  this  he  has  maintained  the  serenity 
of  soul  that  marks  the  man  conscious  of  his 
own  rectitude  and  determined  to  so  live  that 
he  can  walk  arm  in  arm  with  justice  and  look 
love  squarely  in  the  face  with  no  shadow  of 
shame.  His  private  life  has  been  that  of  a 
model  American;  dean,  manly,  loving  and 
just. 

But  many  men  are  modds  in  their  homes 
and  punctilious  in  observing  outwardly  the 
forms  of  rdigion,  and  yet  when  they  come  to 
business  or  political  affairs  they  yidd  to  a 
vicious  and  soul-searing  opportunism  that 
is  marked  at  every  step  with  moral  criminality 
or  deviation  from  the  path  of  fiddity,  virtue, 
integrity  and  honor.  It  has  been  this  double 
standard  of  life  that  has  marked  corporation- 
rule  and  politics  since  privileged  interests 
gained  mastery  of  the  political  machines  that 
more  than  all  else  has  demoralized  and  debased 
American  life  while  undermining  republican 
government.  And  it  is  a crowning  glory  of 
Mr.  Bryan’s  career  that  he  has  refused  to 
yidd  to  the  seductive  temptations  of  prevailing 
conditions  and  win  personal  or  political  success 
at  the  cost  of  moral  integrity.  He  has  ever 
been  straightforward,  sincere  and  loyal  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  highest  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  government.  We,  in 
common  with  many  others,  have  frequently 
disagreed  with  his  views;  but  we  have  never 
doubted  his  integrity  or  lofty  manhood.  He 
has  often  moved  much  slower  than  we  could 
wish,  for  by  temperament  Mr.  Bryan  is  a 
conservative  rather  than  a radical;  but  it 
is  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  has  never 
permitted  the  lure  of  personal  success,  fame, 
wealth  or  popular  applause  to  lead  him  to 
swerve  from  the  cause  of  the  people  or  the 
prindples  of  fundamental  democracy. 

Moreover,  he  has  steadily  advanced.  Some- 
times, as  in  th<  case  of  public  ownership  of 
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railways,  his  vacillation  has  been  disappoint- 
ing, but  always  in  such  cases  it  was  because 
he  bdieved  that  another  experiment,  as  for 
example,  public  supervision,  should  be  first 
tried.  His  caution  and  native  conservatism 
desire  progress  to  be  made  slowly. 

He  has  long  been  a champion  of  Direct- 
Legislation.  He  is  aggressively  honest,  sin- 
cere, loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
the  uncompromising  foe  of  the  triple  reaction- 
ary evils  which  are  threatening  democracy: 
imperialism,  militarism  and  plutocracy. 
Hence  all  the  anti-republican  influences,  the 
powers  of  greed,  the  privilege-seeking  and 
privilege-favoring  hordes,  are  all  opposed  to 
the  man  whom  they  know  to  be  able,  incor- 
ruptible and  faithful  to  the  basic  demands  of 
democracy — equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights. 

Mr.  Taft:  HU  Strength  and  Weakness. 

Secretary  Taft  is  one  of  the  most  genial  of 
men,  and  fair-spoken.  Few  men  can  make 
a more  pleasing  appearance  before  all  classes 
and  interests  than  this  plausible  and  sweet- 
spoken  gentleman.  True,  his  knowledge 
that  he  must  not  really  antagonize  the  masters 
of  the  money-controlled  machine  is  such  that 
at  times  he  is  compelled  to  appear  pitifully 
superficial  and  ignorant  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  vital  political  problems  of  the  hour. 
For  example,  when  asked  what  a man  was  to 
do  who  was  unable  to  get  work  and  who  was 
starving,  he  cried,  “God  knows!” — an  impo- 
tent cry  of  despair  in  lieu  of  a statesman’s 
answer,  that  in  a nation  of  measureless  wealth 
like  ours,  if  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
rights  obtained,  instead  of  the  mastership  of 
monopoly  and  privilege,  all  would  have  ample 
employment  who  wished  to  labor,  and  that 
it  was  the  supreme  duty  of  true  statesmanship 
to  unceasingly  work  for  changes  that  would 
bring  about  such  equality  of  opportunities 
and  of  rights  and  abolish  all  forms  of- privi- 
lege that  were  enabling  the  few  to  acquire 
wealth  that  was  justly  being  earned  by  the 
many.  Such  a reply  as  the  above,  however, 
would  have  seriously  offended  the  masters 
of  the  money-controlled  machine  of  his 
party;  so  we  see  him  raising  his  hands  in 
despair  and  crying,  “God  knows!”  and  thus 
leaving  the  question. 

Again,  his  loyalty  to  the  corrupt  bosses  and 
the  masters  of  the  political  machine  has  made 
him  fight  Direct-Legislation,  which  he  must 
know  is  the  only  practical  and  efficient  method 
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for  insuring  a government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people.  Indeed,  he 
has  opposed  it  almost  as  zealously  as  have 
Boss  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
political  bosses  and  handy-men  of  trusts, 
monopolies  and  corporations. 

But  as  a rule  the  genial  Secretary  of 
War  has  been  a most  plausible  and  pleasing 
speaker  before  popular  audiences.  Thus  he 
is  preeminently  the  kind  of  a politician  which 
the  plutocracy  most  values  for  public  office; 
for  the  privilege-seeking  interests,  the  great 
corporation  and  monopoly  chiefs,  judge  men 
not  by  their  words  spoken  in  public  so  much 
as  by  their  actions  when  they  are  in  positions 
of  trust  and  vantage  and  by  their  secret 
pledges.  Now  Mr.  Taft  as  Federal  judge 
was  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  plutocracy. 
The  railroads  have  good  reason  to  regard  him 
as  their  “great  and  good  friend.” 

We  have  ajready  shown  our  readers  how 
the  most  authoritative  organ  of  the  high- 
finance  interests  of  Wall  Street  has  found 
Secretary  Taft  altogether  satisfactory  as  a 
candidate.  So  the  political  bosses  and  cor- 
poration handy-men  love  him  as  cordially  as 
they  dread  and  hate  LaFollette  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  or  Bryan,  Folk  and  Mayor  Johnson 
in  the  Democratic  party.  The  notorious 
Boss  Cox  of  Ohio  is  to-day  hand  in  glove 
with  Brother  Charlie  Taft,  working  for  the 
nomination  of  the  Secretary.  In  Massachu- 
setts we  find  Boss  Lodge,  the  master  of  the 
machine,  and  ex-Congressman  Samuel  Powers, 
the  corporation  handy-man,  the  two  leaders 
of  the  Taft  movement.  No  man  whom  the 
plutocracy  feared  would  have  the  support 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  receiving  from  such  sources 
to-day.  If  he  is  nominated  he  will  have  the 
liberal  support  of  the  great  corporation  inter- 
ests; and  for  the  reason  that  the  plutocracy 
does  not  fear  him,  while  it  is  not  anxious  for 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  be  nominated,  we  believe 
Secretary  Taft  will  receive  the  nomination  on 
the  first  ballot.  If  so,  will  he  be  elected? 
That  is  quite  another  question. 

Other  Candidates. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  if  Mr.  Bryan 
should  not  have  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a compromise  candi- 
date would  be  selected,  but  in  that  event  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  one  satisfactory 
to  the  WTeckers  of  the  party  who  inflicted 
Alton  B.  Parker  on  the  Democracy  at  the  last 
election,  would  be  selected.  The  people  this 
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year  are  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  the  Ryans, 
the  Belmonts,  the  New  York  World , or 
Harper's  Weekly , and  it  seems  to  us  that 
instead  of  Governor  Johnson,  Judge  Gray  or 
Judge  Harmon,  the  favorites  of  the  reac- 
tionary and  plutocratic  wing  of  the  party, 
either  Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Governor 
Folk,  Justice  Clark  of  North  Carolina,  or 
Senator  Owen  of  Oklahoma  will  be  likely 
to  be  the  choice  of  the  party,  provided  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  fail  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote. 

Mayor  Johnson  would  make  an  ideal  can- 
didate for  those  who  believe  in  the  democracy 
of  Jefferson  and  the  Republicanism  of  Lin- 
coln. He  is  a man  of  unsurpassed  executive 
and  business  ability  who  has  consecrated  his 
splendid  talent  to  the  highest  service  of  his 
country  and  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of 
fundamental  democracy  with  the  same  energy 
that  the  great  Wall-Street  high  financiers 
and  their  handy-men  have  shown  in  plunder- 
ing the  people  and  debauching  government 
for  private  gain.  He  is  a strong  champion"of 
Direct-Legislation  and  all  the  principles  and 
ideals  that  underlie  a genuine  democracy  or 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people.  He  is  as  transparently  honest 
and  sincere  as  Mr.  Bryan,  and  he  is  a stron  * 
advocate  of  the  great  basic  reforms  such  as 
public  ownership  of  natural  monopolies  arid 
the  destruction  of  monopoly  or  speculative 
value  in  the  common  gift  of  the  Common 
Father  to  His  common  children.  He  was 
a poor  Southern  boy  who  by  persistent  labor 
and  natural  ability  rose  to  success.  In  many 
respects  he  would  be,  we  believe,  the  strong- 
est candidate  the  Democratic  party  could 
nominate. 

Governor  Folk  was  one  of  the  great  pioneers 
in  uncovering  the  sea  of  corruption  growing 
out  of  the  union  of  the  high  financiers  and  the 
political  prostitutes  or  bosses.  For  some 
years  the  reformers  had  exposed  the  conditions 
that  obtained  throughout  the  United  States 
in  city,  state  and  nation,*  but  their  exposes 
were  met  with  denials  and  denunciations 
accompanied  by  such  epithets  as  anarchists, 
socialists,  cranks  and'  irresponsible  dema- 
gogues. The  multi-millionaire  moral  crim- 
inals and  grafters' felt  their  position  so  secure 
in  society  and  their  hold  on  the  political 
machines  and  the'  bosses  so  great  that  they 
feared  little.  Their  ? handy -men  in  govern- 
ment and  thejpolitical^bosses^  operating  the 
money-controlled^  ^machines  were  working 
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as  perfectly  constructed  mechanism,  with 
the  result  that  the  government  was  being 
debauched  and  corrupted  in  all  its 'ramifica- 
tions, popular  rule  was  being  destroyed, 
and  the  great  thieves  and  their  handy- 
men were  becoming  annually  enormously 
enriched  by  systematic  plunder  of  the 
people.  As  prosecuting  attorney,  Mr.  Folk 
lifted  the  cover  and  revealed  the  cor- 
ruptors,  great  and  low,  at  work.  No  one 
official  has  given  such  impetus  to  the  anti- 
graft crusade  or  the  battle  for  civic  morality 
as  Governor  Folk.  He  is  a firm  believer  in 
Direct-Legislation  and  also  in  public  owner- 
ship for  cities,  but  not  in  government  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  In  this  respect  he 
is  out  of  accord  with  progressive  democracy, 
but  on  other  points  he  is  in  harmony  with 
its  ideals,  purposes  and  aspirations.  He 
would  make  a strong  and,  we  believe,  a suc- 
cessful candidate. 

Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  another  prominent  Democrat  who 
would  make  an  ideal  candidate  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson.  He 
was  a pioneer  progressive  Democrat  when 
the  South  was  as  yet  asleep  to  the  perils  of 
advancing  plutocracy.  He  early  antagonized 
the  railways  and  the  tobacco  trust  by  refusing 
to  do  their  bidding  and  as  judge  insisting  on 
maintaining  the  cause  of  justice,  regardless 
of  the  arrogant  demands  of  the  great  corpora- 
tions. For  this  reason,  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Chief  Justice  of  the  state,  the  rail- 
ways and  the  tobacco  trust  interests  undertook 
to  defeat  him.  The  people,  however,  could 
not  be  bought  or  seduced  to  betray  their 
friend.  He  was  elected  by  the  largest  major- 
ity ever  given  to  a judge  in  the  state.  He 
is  a fundamental  Democrat,  a believer  in 
popular  ownership  of  public  utilities,  in  the 
election  of  all  judges,  senators  and  postmasters 
by  popular  vote.  He  would  make  an  excep- 
tionally strong  candidate,  and  if  nominated 
we  believe  he  would  be  elected. 

Of  the  Republican  candidates  who  are 
ostensibly  in  the  field,  Governor  Hughes  is 
probably  the  most  prominent  figure.  He  is 
being  vigorously  supported  by  ex-Boss  Odell 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Ryan  was  one  of  his 
liberal  campaign  contributors  last  year  when 
he  ran  for  chief  executive  of  the  Empire 
State,  although  Ryan  is  nominally  a Demo- 
crat. Mr.  Hughes’  great  wealth,  it  is  stated, 
was  largely  if  not  chiefly  earned  as  a corpora- 
tion attorney,  and  it  is  a significant  fact  that 


he  is  enthusiastically  endorsed  and  supported 
by  a great  number  of  the  master  spirits  among 
the  privilege-seeking  interests,  the  corporation 
chiefs  and  high  financiers.  Mr.  Odell  has 
long  been  Mr.  Harri man’s  handy-man.  All 
these  things  would  indicate  that  his  nomina- 
tion would  insure  an  enormous  campaign 
corruption  fund;  but  it  is  quite  a question 
whether  this  year  any  fund  can  be  raised 
great  enough  to  elect  a candidate  satisfactory 
to  the  panic-makers  of  Wall  Street  or  the  law- 
defying  corporations. 

Among  the  more  frankly  corporation  and 
reactionary  candidates  who  are  dear  to  the 
privileged  interests,  trusts  and  monopolies, 
are  Speaker  Cannon,  Vice-President  Fair- 
banks, Senators  Knox,  Foraker  and  Crane, 
and  Secretary  Cortelyou.  Any  of  these  men 
would  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  the  high 
financiers,  gamblers  and  corporation  interests 
that  are  destroying  popular  government. 

The  man  of  all  men  among  the  avowed 
candidates  of  the  Republican  party  who  could 
enthuse  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  and  also 
call  to  his  support  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
votes  from  independent  and  liberal  Demo- 
cratic ranks,  is  Senator' Robert  M.  LaFollette 
of  Wisconsin.  In  the  battle  of  popular  rights 
against  reaction,  class-rule  and  the  dominance 
of  privilege,  through  the  money-controlled 
machine,  Senator  LaFollette  stands  squarely 
with  the  people  and  against  the  self-seeking 
enemies  of  popular  government.  In  this 
respect  his  position  is  similar  to  that  of  Messrs. 
Bryan,  Folk,  Mayor  Johnson  and  Justice 
Clark.  He  has  proved  himself  an  absolutely 
incorruptible  statesman  under  the  greatest 
possible  temptations.  He  is  a friend  of 
Direct-Legislation,  direct  primaries  and  other 
fundamental  democratic  measures,  and  his 
record  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin  constitutes 
the  fairest  page  in  the  history  of  Governors  of 
American  commonwealths  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century.  But  because  he  is  a 
real  and  not  a pretended  reformer,  because 
he  will  not  surround  himself  with  plutocracy’s 
chief  handv-men  and  at  critical  junctures 
surrender  the  people’s  cause  to  the  plutocracy, 
he  is  the  one  man  in  the  Republican  Tarty 
that  the  masters  of  the  money-controlled 
machine,  the  corrupt  politicians  and  the  cor- 
poration interests  most  fear.  Every  possible 
measure  has  been  taken  to  discredit  this 
statesman  during  his  brilliant  career.  If 
the  Republican  party  had  not  so  completely 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  corrupt  bosses  and 
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the  gamblers,  high  financiers  and  corporation 
classes  of  Wall  Street,  and  become  so  thor- 
oughly manned,  in  office  and  out,  by  the 
retainers  and  handy-men  of  privileged  wealth, 
there  can  be  little  doubt, but  what  Senator 
LaFollette  would  be  the  candidate  selected  at 
the  convention,  and  if  selected,  he  would  be 
elected.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Morgans,  the  Harrimans  and  the  handy-men 
of  privileged  interests,  such  as  Aldrich,  Lodge, 
Penrose  and  their  like,  would  permit  the 
Republican  party  to  nominate  a genuine 
reformer. 

Other  Parties. 

It  is  quite  impossible  even  to  predict  at  this 


writing  the  probable  nominations  of  the 
Socialist  party  or  the  Independence  party 
which  has  recently  been  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst. 
That  the  Socialists  will  poll  a very  large  vote 
is  indicated  by  the  growing  interest  in  Social- 
ism evinced  by  labor,  largely  on  account  of 
the  contemptuous  treatment  of  organized 
industry  by  the  old  parties,  following  repeated 
ante-election  promises.  We  think  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  Mr.  Hearst  will  be  the 
nominee  of  the  Independence  party  this 
time,  though  he  doubtless  would  be  the 
candidate  if  he  desired  to  be  the  standard- 
bearer. 


DIRECT  LEGISLATION  AND  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 


OWING  to  the  fact  that  a number  of 
states  will  this  year  take  action  on 
Direct-Legislation,  and  the  further  fact  that 
the  unscrupulous  party  bosses  and  their 
masters  and  sustainers,  the  privilege-seeking 
and  republic-destroying  corruptors  of  govern- 
ment, have  become  so  thoroughly  alarmed 
that  they  are  seeking  through  their  kept 
editors  and  in  various  other  ways  to  mislead 
the  people  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
accepting  the  tools  of  democracy  by  which  the 
present  reign  of  graft,  corruption  and  corpora- 
tion domination  can  be  peacefully  and  effec- 
tively brought  to  an  end,  we  are  constantly 
receiving  letters  from  the  friends  of  clean 
government  and  fundamental  democracy  in 
the  states  where  the  battle  between  reaction, 
class  and  boss-rule  and  democracy  is  being 
carried  forward,  asking  for  answers  to  many 
reckless  and  sometimes  very  ingenious  and 
sophistical  pleas  that  are  being  advanced 
by  those  who  hold  a brief  for  the  public- 
service  corporations  and  political  grafters. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  personally  answer  all 
friends  who  wish  replies,  we  give  below  the 
most  frequently  asked  questions  suggested 
by  the  opposition,  and  brief  answers  to  the 
same,  feeling  that  in  this  way  many  thousands 
of  friends  of  pure  and  free  government  will 
have  at  hand  some  facts  that  will  enable  them 
to  promptly  meet  the  charges  of  the  controlled 
press. 

(1)  Is  Direct-Legislation  through  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  inimical  to  a gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 


the  people,  or  opposed  to  the  basic  ideas  of  a 
democratic  republic  ? 

(2)  Is  it  a radical,  untried  and  dangerous 
experiment  that  would  tend  to  unsettle  gov- 
ernment ? 

(8)  Would  Direct-Legislation  prove  costly 
in  a state  or  community,  and  thus  lead  to  the 
people  having  greater  burdens  to  bear  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  a government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  must  be 
one  in  which  the  will,  desire  and  wish  of  the 
people  is  carried  out,  and  this  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  great  fundamental  distinction 
between  all  forms  of  class-rule  and  popular 
rule  or  democratic  republican  government. 
In  class  governments  the  officials  are  masters 
of  the  many.  In  a republic,  under  popular 
franchise,  they  are,  if  faithful  to  their  oath 
of  office,  the  servants  of  their  principals,  the 
people.  Under  class-rule  the  governing  power 
may  be  an  irresponsible  autocrat,  an  official 
bureaucracy,  a privileged  aristocracy,  or  some 
special  class  that  rules  directly  or  through 
servants  responsive  to  it.  Inji  representative 
democracy  or  a democratic  republic,  ~such~ 
as  ours,  the  officials  are  servants  and  not 
masters.  They  are  elected  to  represent  the 
wishes  of  their  principals  the  voters,  who  are 
their  masters.  A public  servant  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  or 
those  who  have  placed  him  in  power  to  repre- 
sent them,  and  thus  unwittingly  vote  against 
their  wishes,  interests  and  desires;  or  he  may 
be  a scoundrel  who  while  pledging  himself 
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to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those  who  have  and  Referendum  is  merely  a practical  meas- 
placed  him  as  their  representative,  betrays  -me  to 

them  to  their  enemies  or  to  the  tools  of  their  vpopuIaFgovemment  has  given  to  the  people; 
enemies,  the  political  bosses.  In  cither  the  thing  which  differentiates  a 


instance  it  must  be  dear  to  every  believer  in 
popular  government  that  the  principals,  or 
the  real  sovereigns  and  rulers,  should  not  be 
left  defenceless,  the  victims  of  betrayed  trusts, 
the  despoiled  of  their  enemies.  Clearly,  if 
the  theory  of  popular  government  is  sound, 
the  prindpals,  that  is,  the  voters,  should  have 
the  power  to  right  the  wrongs,  whether 
ignorantly  or  corruptly  committed,  and  thus 
be  protected  from  the  possibility  of  being 
bound  hand  and  foot  and  delivered  to  bands 
of  exploiters  and  plunderers,  as  has  been  the 
history  of  American  municipal,  state  and, 
to  a great  degree,  national  government  since 
the  public-service  corporations  and  other 
privileged  interests  have  become  a dominant 
power  in  government,  acting  as  a new  feudal- 
ism through  the  party  boss  and  the  money- 
controlled  machine. 

If  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a power  within 
the  government  that  time  and  again  defies 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  a power  that  annually 
levies  extortionate  taxes  on  the  American 
masses  of  untold  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
over-enrichment  of  the  few,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  lavishing  a fraction  of  this  wrongfully- 
acquired  wealth  to  debauch  government  and 
the  various  public-opinion-forming  agencies, 
it  must  be  dear  to  every  patriotic  American 
that  the  cherished  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  has  given 
place  to  a government  of  corporate  and  privi- 
leged wealth  whose  actual  throne  is  not 
Washington  but  Wall  Street,  and  whose 
master  spirits  are  not  the  nominal  heads  of 
the  government  and  of  the  legislative  bodies, 
but  the  few  great  gamblers,  stock-waterers 
and  exploiters  of  the  millions  who  have  long 
manipulated  corporations  that  have  been 
proven  to  be  systematic  anarchists  or  law- 
defiers — a government  of  privileged  wealth 
acting  through  corrupt  party  bosses  and  money- 
controlled  machines.  And  he  must  indeed 
be  a simple-minded  and  ignorant  dtizen 
who  does  not  know  that  this  is  the  deadly 
evil  that  all  friends  of  honest  government,  of 
civic  probity  and  free  institutions  have  now 
to  grapple  with,  if  the  Republic  is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  empty  shell  masking 
one  of  the  most  corrupt,  oppressive  and 
irresponsible  forms  of  class  government. 

Direct-Legislation  through  the  Initiative 


republic  from  a dess-ruled  government. 

In  answer  to  the  second  query,  at  the  outset 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  changed  conditions  call  for 
changes  and  readjustments.  The  discovery 
and  utilisation  of  steam  and  electridty  have  1 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  civilised  world 
and  require  changes  and  readjustments  in 

industrial  and  social  life  at  every  turn.  Nevj 

inventions  aye  constantly  bringing  "about 
radicaTchanges  throughout  the  mahiH^cturtng 
industrial  and  economic  world.  So  in  pdit- 
ToirTOS^  condiGons  are  wholly  different  from 
; whattlrey  were  sr  hundred  years  ago;  but  the 
principles  which  differentiate  a free  or  popu- 
lar representati  ve  democratic  republican  gov- 
ernment from  class-rule  are  precisely  the 
same  as  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  adopted  and  when  our  fathers  strove  to 
secure  a practical  popular  government  that 
should  at  all  times  be  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  will  and  desire  of  its  princi- 
pals or  masters — that  is,  the  majority  of  the 
voters. 

With  the  revolutions  that  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  steam,  electricity  and 
multitudinous  inventions,  a new  peril  has 
arisen;  not,  as  of  old,  a taxing  power  over- 
seas that  sought  to  deprive  the  American  of 
his  earnings,  but  an  irresponsible,  arrogant 
and  avaricious  power  within  our  own  borders 
that  through  corruption  and  the  mastery  of 
the  money-controlled  machine  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  supreme  dictator  in  gov- 
ernment. and  in  so  doing  is  wiping  out  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  a representative 
democratic  republic  and  doss-rule,  or,  rather, 
is  overthrowing  popular  rule  and  substituting 
an  intolerable,  oppressive  and  manhood- 
demoralising  class-rule  in  its  place. 

All  Direct-Legislation  aims  to  do  is  to 
re-deliver  the  government  to  the  people  of 
dty,  state  and  nation.  It  is  not  untried. 
For  fifty  years  it  has  been  in  practical  opera- 
tion in  Switzerland,  and  no  intelligent  person 
in  that  Republic  would  to-day  be  reckless 
enough  to  predict  its  abandonment  by  the 
people.  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Charles 
£.  Russell,  Carl  Vrooman,  and  the  well- 
known  English  economist  and  publicist,  John 
A.  Hobson,  have  all  recently  made  personal 
examinations  of  the  workings  of  Direct- 
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Legislation  in  Switzerland,  and  all  with  one 
accord  declare  it  to  have  proved  a positive 
success  and  an  effective  method  for  bulwark- 
ing free  government.  Professor  Parsons  said 
that  he  “did  not  find  one  man  who  wished 
to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  final  legislation 
by  elected  delegates  without  chance  of  appeal 
to  the  people.” 

Mr.  Hobson  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Con- 
temporary Review  summed  up  some  of  the 
benefits  he  had  found  to  have  resulted  from 
Direct-Legislation  in  Switzerland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“1.  That  it  provides  a remedy  for  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  elected  legislatures  and  secures 
laws  conformable  to  die  actual  will  of  the 
majority. 

“2.  That  it  enhances  the  popular  confi- 
dence in  the  stability  of  law. 

“3.  That  it  eliminates  much  waste  of  polit- 
ical energy  by  enabling  proposals  of  unknown 
value  to  be  submitted  separately  to  a quantita- 
tive test” 

In  Switzerland,  according  to  Swiss  states- 
men and  English  and  American  thinkers 
who  hold  no  brief  for  reactionary,  class-rule 
interests,  it  has  proved  a wisely  conservative 
and  eminently  practical  method  of  rendering 
popular  government  a fact  as  well  as  a theory. 
In  Oregon  it  has  proved  equally  successful. 
On  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  V 
the  two  dominant  parties  of  the  state,  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain,  the  most  popular  Demo- 
cratic statesman  of  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
the  success  of  Oregon  in  view,  declared  that 
he  believed  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
offered  the  only  corrective  for  the  evils  in 
government  to-day,  his  exact  words  being: 

“I  approve  the  formation  of  a National 
Initiative  and  Referendum  committee,  and 
firmlybelieve  that  the  correction  of  most  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  us  will  never  be  accom- 
plished until  the  people  take  back  the  power 
which  they  have  unconsciously  surrendered  to 
conventions,  political  machines  and  party 
bosses.” 

United  States  Senator  Jonathan  A.  Bourne, 
the  leading  Republican  statesman  of  Oregon, 
bean  this  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  value 
of  Direct-Legislation: 

“In  my  humble  opinion,  Oregon’s  Direct- 
Legislation  system  is  the  safest  and  most 
conservative  plan  of  government  ever  invented.  ^ 


There  is  no  possibility  of  any  sudden  over- 
turn of  policies  or  principle  by  change  of 
parties  in  office — no  great  change  can  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  a majority 
voting  on  that  particular  question  separate 
from  all  others.  I am  confident  that  a 
majority  can  never  be  had  for  a measure 
without  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  it  will 
advance  the  general  welfare. 

“The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  honest,  intelligent  and  just;  agita- 
tion and  full  discussion  must  inevitably  remit 
in  their  giving  a wise  decision.  Should  a 
mistake  be  made  through  lack  of  agitation 
and  discussion,  it  can  quickly  be  remedied 
by  this  system  by  again  referring  direct  to  the 
people.  There  is  no  occasion  to  wait  for  a 
change  of  administration  or  a change  of 
party  majorities  in  the  state  Senate  or  House. 
This  system  places  direct  responsibility  on 
each  individual  voter  for  every  law  under 
which  he  lives. 

“The  initiative  especially  makes  available 
all  the  statesmanship  there  is  among  all  the 
people.  Any  man  or  group  of  men  having  a 
good  idea  can  enlist  for  one  or  more  campaigns 
and  get  it  before  the  people  for  approval  or 
rejection.  No  boss  nor  political  machine  nor 
corrupt  legislator  can  prevent  a fair  hearing 
and  decision  by  the  supreme  power,  the  sov- 
ereign people. 


“The  man  afraid  to  trust  the  people  should 
not  be  trusted  by  the  people.” 

The  objection  to  the  cost  of  Direct-Legisla 
tion,  that  is,  to  the  cost  of  securing  a genuinely 
representative  government  and  protecting 
the  citizens  against  the  corruption  of  the 
“interests,”  is  a thoroughly  dishonest  plea. 
Direct-Legislation  is  opposed  by  all  the  cor- 
porations and  grafters  who  are  enriching 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
through  corruptly  acquiring  franchises  and 
special  privileges.  Had  the  people  of  the 
American  cities  and  states  possessed  the 
Direct-Legislation  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  Oklahoma  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a century,  they  would 
to-day  be  in  possession  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  are  now  in  the  pockets 
of  the  great  stock-watering  gamblers  and 
public-service  chiefs  and  trust  and  corpora- 
tion magnates  whose  headquarters  are  in 
Wall  Street,  and  the  political  toole  and  handy- 
men of  these  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

Some  months  ago  Municipal  Affaire  of 
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Los  Angeles,  California,  noticed  this  claim 
b y taking  its  home  city  as  an  object  lesson. 
It  pointed  out  that  Los  Angeles  had  had  the 
right  of  Direct-Legislation  since  1903.  Since 
then  there  had  been  a recall  of  one  council- 
man, at  a cost  of  $1,000.  A referendum 
at  a special  election  had  cost  the  city  $8,500. 
One  referendum  at  a regular  election  had 
cost  the  city  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  showed  that  there  had  been  one  franchise 
graft  worth  one  million  dollars  that  had  been 
allowed  to  die  because  of  the  fear  of  a refer- 
endum. It  cost  nothing.  The  total  expense 
of  the  law,  this  paper  pointed  out,  had  been 
$9,500  or  $2,375  a year  since  it  had  been  in 
operation,  and  a total  saving  of  at  least  one 
million  dollars,  or  $250,000  a year.  This, 
said  Municipal  Affairs , is  “a  very  modest 
charge  for  insurance  against  legislation  that 
is  disapproved  by  the  people,”  to  say  nothing 
of  the  amount  saved  by  the  legal  possibility 
of  a referendum. 

The  real  masters  of  the  men  who  advance 
such  reasons  as  the  cost  of  the  referendum 
against  Direct-Legislation,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  referendum,  but  it  is  not 
concern  for  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but 
concern  because  the  referendum  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  get  into  the  pockets 
of  the  people  against  the  will  of  the  voters. 

The  exposure  of  the  corruption  of  the  gov-' 
emment  of  St.  Louis  by  the  money  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  which  paid  sev- 
eral hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
corrupt  officials  in  order  to  secure  franchises 
belonging  to  the  people,  valued  at  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  affords  but  one  example  of 
numbers  that  might  be  cited  to  show  how  the 
failure  to  possess  the  referendum  renders 
possible  the  robbery  of  a community  of  untold 
millions  of  dollars  through  corrupting  the 
people’s  representatives  and  making  them 
traitors  to  their  government,  traitors  to  the 
voters  and  false  to  their  oaths  of  office.  The 
attempt  to  loot  Chicago  a few  years  ago,  on 
the  part  of  the  street-car  corporations  through 
the  bribery  of  the  city  government,  was  only 
checked  by  what  is  known  as  a “petition  in 
boots.”  Only  the  presence  of  a vast  number 
of  citizens  who  gave  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  people  intended  to  hang  the  recreant 
politicians  who  “stayed  bought”  saved  the 
city.  Similar  demonstrations  later  occurred 
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in  Philadelphia,  and  quite  recently  this  exas- 
peration of  the  people  at  the  recreancy  of 
their  supposed  representatives  has 'extended 
to  small  towns.  Thus,  a few  months  ago,  at 
Whiting,  Indiana,  the  city  council  tried  to 
push  a fifty-year  traction  franchise,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  known  wishes  of  the  sovereign 
people.  When  it  was  found  that  the  council 
had  determined  to  perpetrate  the  crime  against 
the  community,  the  enraged  citizens,  having 
no  legal  redress  such  as  a referendum  pro- 
vision would  give,  went  en  masse  to  the  cham- 
ber and  forced  an  adjournment.  One  aider- 
man  was  beaten  and  others  barely  escaped. * 

Thus  we  find  that  we  are  to-day  in  the 
presence  of  a condition  in  which  the  citizens 
of  America,  where  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum do  not  yet  obtain,  are  powerless  in 
the  hands  of  the  corrupt  and  the  corruptors, 
unless  recourse  is  had  to  mob  violence  or  a 
threat  of  mub-rule.  City  after  city,  state 
after  state,  has  been  robbed  and  plundered 
right  and  left  by  the  men  whose  money  is  now 
bring  so  lavishly  used  to  second  the  efforts 
of  corrupt  bosses  in  the  campaign  against 
Direct-Legislation. 

Direct-Legislation  is  the  one  peaceable 
and  ^practical  remedy  that  would  render 
asapossible  the  two  greatest  dangers  that 
threaten  the  Republic  to-day — namely,  the 
jespQtisn)  and  exploitation  of  the  people  by 
class  interests  working  through  party  bosses- 
ai3~money-controlled  machines,  and  mob- 
^rule  invited  by.  the  powerlessness  of  the 
^people  to  prevent  . party  bosses  from  making 
up  the  slates  dictated  by  the  corporations,  or  to 
prevent  men  who  are  allowed  by  the  boss  to 
run  from  betraying  the  people  they  pretend  to 
represent. 

Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
his  address  in  New  York  on  November 
twentieth,  as  reported  in  the  Washington 
Herald , uttered  the  master  thought  of  the 
wisest  twentieth-centuiy  statesmanship  when 
he  said: 

“The  more  constant  and  universal  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  nearer  the  approach 
to  an  ideal  government. 

“Initiative  and  referendum  make  public 
opinion  the  quality  controlling.  The  more 
promptly  and  more  fully  public  officers  cany 
into  effect  such  public  opinion  the  more  truly 
is  government  of  and  by  the  people  realized.” 
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RAILROAD  REGULATION  IN  EUROPE, 


THE  MARCH  magazines  contain  two 
leading  articles  that  should  appeal  to 
readers  of  The  Arena.  One  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln Steffens’  very  able  paper  on  “W.  S. 
U’Ren,  the  Law-Giver,”  a sketch  which  neces- 
sarily incorporates  a graphic  story  of  the  vic- 
torious battle  for  Direct-Legislation  in  Oregon. 
Mr.  U’Ren  has  been  for  many  years  a valued 
contributor  to  The  Arena,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  at  last  his  splendid  service  to 
the  cause  of  fundamental  democracy  is  being 
appreciated  by  men  like  Mr.  Steffens. 

The  second  paper  to  which  we  refer  is  that 
by  Mr.  Carl  Vrooman  on  “Varieties  of  Rail- 
road Regulation.”  It  constituted  one  of  the 
leading  papers  in  Van  Norden’s  Magazine 
for  March.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  and  has  long 
been  a special  contributor  to  The  Arena 
His  admirable  paper  in  the  January  issue  on 
'“The  Ultimate  Issue  Involved  in  Railroad 
Accidents”  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  very 
ablest  magazine  articles  dealing  with  this 
special  phase  of  the  problem  that  has  ever 
appeared.  His  article  in  Van  Nordene 
Magazine  is  also  a masterly  discussion; 
nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  remember  the 
author’s  special  qualifications  to  speak  author- 
itatively on  railways  and  other  economic 
questions.  After  leaving  Harvard  Mr.  Vroo- 
man made  political  science  and  economic 
questions  the  subject  of  special  and  pains- 
taking research.  He  was  made  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
a position  he  ably  filled  during  his  encum- 
bency  of  that  office.  Later  he  went  to 
Europe  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
railway  situation  in  the  various  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a 
personal,  painstaking  and  persistent  investi- 
gation. He  is  therefore  thoroughly  qualified 
to  discuss  the  railway  question  in  all  its 
bearings. 

In  his  paper  in  Van  Norderie  Magazine 
Mr.  Vrooman  gives  an  authoritative  outline 
history  of  the  railway  regulation  experience  of 
various  European  nations  that  have  attempted 
to  compel  tbs  private  operators  of  the  great 
arterial  systems  of  the  nation  to  consider  the 
interest  of  the  people  and  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  Switzerland,  our  author  states  that  for 


many  yean  each  canton  or  state  attempted 
regulation  with  the  result  that  there  was  much 
confusion  and  little  effective  regulation.  In 
1872  the  republic  took  over  the  control  of  the 
railroads,  a great  forward  step  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  or,  to  use  the  writer’s  words, 
“substituting  comparative  unity  of  purpose 
and  harmony  of  action  for  the  antagonisms, 
misunderstandings  and  quasi-anarchy  which 
had  existed  up  to  this  time.  Still  there  was 
much  to  be  desired  on  the  part  of  the  people 
ahd  the  government,  and  in  1895  a radical 
measure  was  enacted,  but  by  the  time  the 
systematic  opposition  of  the  railways  had 
been  overcome  and  the  law  so  long 
demanded  by  the  people,  was  enacted,  the 
exasperation  of  the  voters  had  resulted  in 
whatever  happens  when  reaction  adopts  the 
Bourbon  tactics  after  the  people  have  become 
aroused:  The  reforms  that  would  have  satis- 
fied the  voters,  had  the  avaricious  reactionaries 
been  content  to  play  fair  and  not  try  to  defeat 
the  people’s  just  demands,  no  longer  satisfied 
the  nation  when  the  railways  were  finally  betten 
at  every  point  and  forced  to  acquiesce.  As 
America  is  traveling  precisely  the  road 
Switzerland  traveled,  with,  we  believe,  the 
same  goal  looming  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
Mr.  Vrooman’s  observations  on  this  point  are 
of  special  interest. 

“The  most  striking  thing  about  this  Swiss 
railroad  legislation,”  he  says,  “is  the  fact 
that,  owing  to  the  too  successful  efforts  of  the 
roads  to  prevent  or  delay  the  passage  of 
sorely-needed  reform  measures,  reform  always 
came  too  late  to  be  satisfactory.  The  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  railroads  proved  to  be  their 
final  undoing.  When  on  account  of  the  long- 
continued  tyranny  and  arrogance  of  the  roads, 
public  sentiment  at  last  had  been  aroused 
to  such  a point  that  the  public  was  able,  in 
spite  of  railroad  opposition,  to  inaugurate 
a vigorous  policy  of  railroad  control,  it  was 
found  that  the  people  had  been  too  deeply 
stirred  to  be  satisfied  with  a program  of  nega- 
tive regulation  which  merely  corrected  the 
most  glaring  railroad  abuses  without  securing 
the  positive  reforms  demanded,  such  as  higher 
wages  with  shorter  hours  for  employees  and 
lower  rates  with  improved  service  for  the 
public.  As  a result  the  demand  for  complete 
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ownerskip  and  management  by  the  Swiss 
people  of  their  arteries  of  commerce  became 
steadily  more  popular,  until  finally  it  was 
embodied  in  the  law  of  October  17,  1897, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  astonishing  referendum 
vote  of  over  two  to  one.” 

From  Switzerland  Mr.  Vrooman  passes  to 
Italy  and  traces  the  history  of  the  attempt 
at  regulation  based  on  the  example  of  Holland, 
in  which  there  was  an  attempt  at  combining 
state  ownership  with  private  operation.  In 
Italy  the  government  did  succeed  in  obtaining 
some  regulation  that  promised  to  be  effective; 
but  here,  as  is  ever  the  case  where  private 
corporations  gain  control  of  public  utilities, 
it  was  the  private  company  and  not  the  nation 
that  benefited  in  a financial  way. 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  note  a rule  that  marks 
the  history  of  private  ownership  of  public 
utilities.  Either  the  government  is  made  to 
lose  enormously  for  the  abnormal  enrichment 
of  the  few,  or  the  people  are  mercilessly  vic- 
timized. In  our  own  country  these  crimes 
against  organized  society  and  struggling 
individuals  are  both  in  evidence.  The  mail- 
carrying swindle  is  one  case  in  point,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  systematic  debauching  of 
government;  while  the  history  of  freight 
extortion,  rebates  and  discriminations  afford 
typical  examples  of  how  the  individuals  have 
been  made  to  suffer  by  the  lawless  and  ava- 
ricious railway  corporations. 

Italy  was  victimized  by  the  railroad  corpo- 
rations, but  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  The 
regulation  for  which  so  much  was  promised 
failed  to  regulate. 

“Any  one,”  says  Mr.  Vrooman,  “caring 
for  detailed  information  as  to  the  railroad 
situation  in  Italy  during  the  last  few  years 
of  company  mismanagement  should  consult 
the  report  which  a second  Royal  Italian  Rail- 
road Commission  made  to  Parliament  May 
18,  1903.  It  is  an  extraordinary  document. 
The  greater  part  of  it  consists  of  a voluminous 
and  detailed  account  of  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences suffered  by  the  Italian  people  during 
twenty  long  years  of  corporation  management. 


“The  Italian  rSgime  of  private  railroad 
management  had  been  a dismal  failure.  Soon 
after  this  momentous  fact  had  been  brought 
to  light,  a strike  of  railroad  employees  pre- 
cipitated a political  crisis  which  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  a bill  April  22,  1905,  providing 
for  state  operation  of  most  of  the  Italian  rail- 
roads from  June  30th  of  that  year.  Thus 


collapsed  the  Italian  attempt  to  establish 
a permanently  satisfactory  system  of  state- 
regulated  corporation-managed  railroads. 

“It  was  extremely  unfortunate  that  so 
momentous  a change  should  have  been 
brought  about  as  the  result  of  a sudden  and 
irresistible  popular  impulse,  instead  of  as  the 
result  of  a carefully  thought  out  and  vigorously 
carried  out  plan  of  political  and  economic 
evolution.  It  is  because  of  the  unprepared- 
ness of  the  Italian  government  for  this  entirely 
peaceable,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
revolutionary  step,  that  Italy  has  suffered  so 
considerable  an  amount  of  industrial  incon- 
venience during  the  present  purely  provisional 
rigime  of  state  management. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  “peculiar 
hybrid  railroad  system”  of  France.  France, 
like  Italy,  appears  to  heave  been  victimized 
by  the  railroad  corporations.  According  to 
the  theory  entertained,  as  our  author  shows, 
“the  railroads  were  held  to  be  a public  service. 

“As  a consequence  the  state  was  to  decide 
what  roads  were  to  be  built,  how  they  were  to 
be  built  and  udder  what  conditions  they  were 
to  be  operated.  Moreover,  the  state  was  to 
be  the  heaviest  investor  and  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  paying  all  losses.  But  in  order  that 
the  roads  might  be  run  more  economically 
and  efficiently  than  a state  was  considered 
capable  of  doing,  they  were  to  be  turned  over 
to  a species  of  junior  partner  in  the  companies 
eagerly  awaiting  the  golden  opportunity. 

The  French  government  has  been  prodigal 
with  the  people’s  money  when  it  came  to  favor- 
ing railroads,  as  is  clearly  shown.  But  there 
are  some  things  to  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. Our  author  was  unable  to  find  a 
trust  in  France  “which  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  direct  offspring  of  a system  of  secret 
rebates  and  other  discriminations.”  Another 
point  in  favor  of  the  state  is  the  arrangement 
by  which,  between  1950  and  1960  all  the  roads 
will  become  the  property  of  the  government, 
unincumbered.  The  drawbacks  seem,  how- 
ever, to  outweigh  the  favorable  features,  and 
Mr.  Vrooman  quotes  approvingly  the  follow- 
ing words  of  President  Hadley  concerning 
attempts  at  railroad  regulation: 

“It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a railroad 
which  is  owned  and  managed  by  the  state, 
in  its  general  policy  is  much  more  like  our 
own  railroads  than  is  a road  which  is  owned 
by  a private  company  but  strictly  controlled 
by  state  regulations.  In  the  latter  case  the 
state  has  no  direct  interest  in  making  excep- 
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tiona  to  its  own  rules.  In  the  former  it  has. 
The  rules  which  a state  will  make  for  itself 
are  therefore  less  rigid  than  those  which  it 
will  make  for  other  people.  This  difference 
is  strikingly  seen  in  comparing  the  develop- 
ment of  railroads  in  Belgium  or  Germany, 
where  the  state  actually  owns  the  leading 
roads,  with  that  in  France  where  it  merely 
controls  them.  The  former  is  much  more 
untrammeled.90 

Mr.  Vrooman  notes  the  extremely  unfavor- 
able financial  showing  of  the  French-regulated 
roads,  in  so  far  as  the  government  receipts 
are  concerned,  as  compared  with  the  govern- 
ment-owned and  operated  roads  of  Germany. 
There  the  single  state  of  Prussia  showed  in 
1905  a net  profit  of  $195,000,000  after  deduct- 
ing taxes  paid  into  the  local  government 
treasury.  In  France  the  government  does 
regulate  the  railways  more  positively  and 
effectively  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe 
where  the  roads  are  under  private  control, 
and  yet  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Vrooman  observes: 

“Here  the  question  inevitably  arises — how 
can  these  things  be?  How  is  it  that  the 
commercial,  industrial  and  fiscal  results  of 
this  splendid  system  of  government  control 
of  corporation-managed  railroads  are  so  unsat- 
isfactory ? A corps  of  inspectors,  all  of  whom 
are  highly  trained  railroad  specialists  and  all 
of  whom  are  armed  with  extensive  legal 
powers,  seemingly  ought  to  be  able  to  secure 
an  ideal  railroad  administration." 

But  they  have  signally  failed  to  do  what 
was  naturally  expected  to  be  done.  The 
basic  reason  for  this  failure  is  well  stated  by 
the  author  in  the  following  words,  which 
merit  careful  consideration: 

“This  highly  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  is  all  the  more  astounding  when  one 
considers  the  vast  machinery  of  supervision 
which  has  been  created  to  prevent  it.  For 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  the  fertile 
minds  of  French  law-makers  and  officials  have 
exhausted  every  effort  to  devise  new  clauses 
for  their  contracts,  and  new  laws  and  minis- 
terial decrees  for  the  perfection  of  this  already 
highly  elaborate  system.  But  the  attempt  to 
make  up  in  ingenuity  what  a eyetem  lacks  in 
vitality  is  vain.  The  experience  of  France 
with  railroad  regulation,  like  that  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Italy  and  of  every  other  country  that  has 
tried  it,  goes  to  show  that  while  such  regula- 
tion is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a 


highly  important  phase  in  the  economic  and 
political  education  of  a nation,  it  is  not,  or  at 
any  rate  it  never  has  proved  to  be,  a satis- 
factory final  solution  of  the  railroad  poMem." 

• Of  the  failure  of  all  attempts  at  government 
regulation,  Mr.  Vrooman  says: 

“In  France  as  in  England  and  America, 
or  wherever  private  railroads  exist,  these  roads 
by  the  use  of  both  fair  means  and  foul  have 
acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  over  poli- 
ticians and  government  officials,  big  and 
little.  On  this  account  railroad  students 
and  specialists  are  slowly  coming  to  see  that 
there  is  incomparably  more  political  corrup- 
tion in  connection  with  the  private  corpora- 
tion owned  railroads  of  America,  France  and 
England,  than  in  connection  with  the  state 
railroads  of  Belgium,  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, and  that  really  efficient  and  satisfactory 
government  ‘control*  of  corporation  railroads 
is  a more  difficult  proposition  than  is  the  plan 
of  complete  state  ownership  and  operation." 

The  history  of  the  railroads  of  Europe  has 
been  a history  of  gradual  substitution  by 
nation  after  nation  of  government  ownership 
for  government  regulation  of  the  railways. 

“The  list  of  countries,"  says  Mr.  Vrooman, 
“in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  which  have  fol- 
lowed this  line  of  procedure,  is  so  impressive 
as  to  be  almost  startling — including  as  it  does 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  Italy,  Japan  and  Mexico, 
together  with  Holland  and  France,  which  at 
the  present  time  are  preparing  to  follow  suit. 
Moreover,  this  list  might  be  made  much 
larger  if  there  were  included  in  it  the  other 
countries,  such  as  Belgium,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Natal,  South  Africa,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Australian  colonies,  which  either 
began  with  state  roads,  or  for  some  reason 
adopted  a government  rSgime  before  making 
a protracted  trial  of  a system  of  private  rail- 
road monopoly.** 

In  spite  of  the  poison  press  and  the  tainted 
news  bureaus;  in  spite  of  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  great  subsidized  dailies  to  make 
men  believe  the  vile  calumny  on  American 
manhood  implied  in  the  claim  that  while 
Switzerland,  New  Zealand,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  other  nations  are  most  success- 
fully carrying  forward  government  ownership 
and  operation,  the  American  people  are  such 
knaves  or  fools  that  they  cannot  do  what  their 
sister  nations  are  most  successfully  accom- 
plishing; and,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  vast  cor- 
ruption funds  of  the  railways  and  other  allied 
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high-finance  rings,  spent  annually  to  debauch  will  follow  the  example  of  Switzerland,  and 
a government  that  would  be  comparatively  cease  to  allow  themselves  to  be  longer  the 
free  from  corruption  were  it  not  or  the  unholy  dupes  of  the  public-9ervice  corporations  work- 
influence  of  privilege-seeking  wealth,  the  day  ing  through  a subsidized  press,  political 
is  rapidly  approaching  in  which  the  people  bosses  and  money-controlled  machines. 


THE  DEGRADATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Hew  The  Privilege  Interests  Captured  and 
Hew  Oentrol  The  National  House. 

FOR  A SCORE  of  years  the  plutocracy 
and  the  bosses  that  direct  the  money- 
controlled  political  machines  have  systemat- 
ically endeavored  to  secure  positions  of  advan- 
tage in  every  department  of  government  lor 
their  handy-men;  while  they  have  been  no 
less  industrious  in  seeking  to  establish  prece- 
dents that  would  soon  have  the  force  of  law. 
Several  bureaucratic  rulings  have  been  made 
to  take  the  place  of  laws  which  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  refused  to  pass.  Innocent-looking 
bills  have  been  slipped  through  Congress 
that  may  easily  become  powerful  engines  for 
the  crushing  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of 
the  entrenched  plutocracy  or  the  oligarchy 
of  privileged  interests.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
plutocracy  has  been  sleepless  in  its  attempt 
to  gain  complete  mastery  of  the  two  great 
legislative  branches  of  government.  It  has 
succeeded,  we  imagine,  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  most  hopeful 
representatives  in  these  respects,  thanks  to 
the  fact  that  the  controlled  press  has  been 
silent  when  it  should  have  cried  aloud.  The 
Senate  has  been  packed  with  mercenaries  or 
the  handy-men  of  the  corporations  and  polit- 
ical bosses  subservient  to  the  plutocracy. 

But  the  House  could  not  be  managed  in 
this  way.  Its  representatives  came  direct 
from  the  people  and  could  not  be  counted  on, 
unless  a scheme  could  be  devised  by  which 
the  power-  and  control  of  the  popular  branch 
of  government  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a few  men  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
feudalism  of  privileged  wealth.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  if  this  could  be  accomplished  the 
House  would  no  longer  be  a potent  menace 
to  the  plutocracy;  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
corporate  wealth  were  so  multitudinous  and 
far-reaching  that  it  could  easily  secure  the 
right  man  for  its  purpose  to  occupy  the 
Speaker's  chair — a man  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  select  the  Committee  on  Rules,  a com- 


mittee which  under  the  new  order,  acting 
with  the  Speaker,  is  well-nigh  all-powerful. 
This  accomplished,  the  House  would  cease 
to  be  a great  deliberative  and  legislative  body 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  educators  of 
democracy  in  the  world,  and  instead  would 
become  merely  a registering  department  of 
government  for  the  approval  of  such  measures 
as  the  Speaker  and  the  interests  behind  him 
desired;  or,  in  cases  where  public  clamor 
forced  action  on  measures,  the  Speaker  and 
the  committees  he  named  could  be  relied  upon 
to  forward  bills  that  would  be  innocuous; 
or,  if  bills  came  from  the  Senate,  like  the 
beef-trust  bill,  for  example,  with  features 
obnoxious  to  the  trust  interests,  they  could 
be  changed  as  the  privileged  interests  desired. 
It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  case  of  the  beef 
trust,  which  is  a typical  illustration  of  this 
character,  that  a provision  was  made  com- 
pelling the  beef  trust  to  pay  the  three  million 
dollars  necessary  to  protect  the  government 
against  the  morally  criminal  action  of  the 
trust  in  supplying  the  people  with  spoiled 
meat  or  drugged  meat  and  meat  prepared 
under  filthy  conditions.  The  trust  pro- 
posed to  advance  the  price  of  meat,  but  it 
would  not  have  dared  to  advance  the  price 
beyond  a certain  figure;  hence  it  proposed 
to  make  the  American  people  pay  the  three 
million  dollars  for  compelling  them  to  supply 
the  people  with  decent  meat,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  levy  an  added  burden  on 
the  American  meat-consuming  public  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Through  Speaker 
Cannon  and  other  handy-men  of  the  beef 
trust  in  Congress,  the  provision  of  the  Bever- 
idge Bill  was  so  changed  as  to  shift  the  three 
million  dollars  from  the  criminal  beef  trust 
to  the  American  taxpayers. 

In  view  of  the  systematic  advance  of  the 
plutocracy  all  along  the  line  of  government 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  what  this  degradation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  until  it  has 
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ceased  to  be  a popular  representative  body, 
was  part  of  a deliberate  plan  of  those  who 
furnish  gigantic  corruption  funds  for  cam- 
paign purposes  at  every  Congressional  and 
Presidential  election,  to  defeat  and  destroy 
popular  government  for  the  enrichment  and 
the  enthronement  of  the  privileged  few  and 
their  tools. 

Captain  Richmond  Psarson  Hobson’s 
Craws  Charge. 

The  recent  submarine  scandal  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  way  the  House  under 
the  autocratic  rule  of  Speaker  Cannon  strives 
to  prevent  all  damning  facts  that  threaten 
to  reveal  a new  seething  bed  of  corruption, 
from  coming  to  light.  When  the  charge  of 
corrupt  practices  was  made  by  Congressman 
lilley  in  connection  with  the  Electric  Boat 
Company,  the  press  demanded  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges,  but  it  was  ten  days  before 
the  clamor  of  the  papers  became  so  great 
as  to  force  the  reactionary  and  autocratic  few 
who  control  Congress  to  even  make  the 
pretense  of  an  investigation.  The  investiga- 
tion was  conducted  in  precisely  the  manner 
we  would  expect  Tammany  Hall  to 
conduct  an  investigation  into  its  corrup- 
tion. Mr.  Lilley  was  hampered  instead 
of  encouraged  at  every  turn.  His  coun- 
sel was  not  permitted  to  question  the  wit- 
nesses. But  that  was  only  one  of  the 
various  efforts  to  prevent  an  honest  and 
searching  inquiry  into  conditions.  The  fol- 
lowing dispatch  from  the  New  York  World , 
published  on  March  thirteenth,  affords  an 
impressive  and  illuminating  illustration  of 
how  this  committee  strove  to  screen  the 
Speaker  and  prevent  ugly  facts  from  coming 
to  light: 

“All  Washington  is  talking  to-night  of  the 
sensational  testimony  given  to-day  by  Cap- 
tain Richmond  Pearson  Hobson  before  the 
special  House  committee  investigating  the 
Electric  Boat  Company  bribery  scandal. 
The  former  naval  officer,  whose  truthfulness 
and  high  sense  of  honor  are  his  distinguishing 
characteristics,  was  the  trump  card  played  by 
Representative  Lilley  in  his  effort  to  uncover 
submarine-boat  corruption. 

“Captain  Hobson  startled  the  committee 
by  declaring  that  Lawrence  Spear,  of  New 
York,  a former  classmate  of  his  at  Annapolis 
and  later  a fellow-officer  in  the  naval  con- 
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struction  corps,  had,  as  agent  for  the  boat 
company,  tried  to  influence  him  to  vote  for 
an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  sub- 
marine boats  built  by  his  company.  The 
plan  was  that  Hobson,  in  return  for  his  vote, 
would  be  appointed  to  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  through  the  influence  of  the  sub- 
marine company. 

“For  a moment  there  was  dead  silence 
after  Captain  Hobson  had  made  this  state- 
ment. Then  he  was  pressed  to  tell  with 
whom  Spear  had  said  the  boat  company  had 
such  influence.  The  witness  promptly  an- 
swered: 

“Tt  was  the  Speaker.’ 

“There  was  a hasty  consultation  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  that  phase  of 
the  inquiry  was  dropped. 

“The  news  of  Hobson’s  reply  rapidly 
spread  to  the  House  and  immediately  became 
the  only  topic  in  the  cloak  rooms  and  the 
corridors. 

“All  wondered  why  it  was  that  Hobson  was 
not  asked  to  state  how  Spear  said  his  company 
could  command  the  Speaker.  Earlier  in  the 
day  Lilley,  on  the  stand,  had  told  the  com- 
mittee that  Captain  Hobson  had  been  ap- 
proached in  the  submarine-boat  matter;  that 
Hobson  had  told  him  of  an  offered  bribe  some 
time  ago,  at  the  same  time  imposing  secrecy. 
The  witness  said  that  not  until  Tuesday  last 
had  he  been  able  to  persuade  Hobson  to  allow 
him  to  inform  the  committee  of  the  facts.** 

Captain  Hobson  in  his  testimony  stated  that: 

“While  I was  convalescent  Mr.  Spear  called 
me  on  the  ’phone  one  day  and  said  he  under- 
stood I wanted  to  get  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee.  He  further  said  that  he  would 
be  able  to  help  me,  as  his  company  had  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  the  appointment  if  I stood 
right  on  submarines.” 

And  as  will  be  noted  from  the  quotation 
from  the  World  above,  when  pressed  to  state 
who  the  party  was  that  Mr.  Spear  designated 
as  the  one  who  would  help  him  to  get  him 
on  the  committee,  he  replied,  “It  was  the 
Speaker.” 

Mr.  Spear  denies  having  offered  this  bribe 
to  Congressman  Hobson,  but  Mr.  Hobson’s 
reputation  for  veracity  and  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  preventing  anything  like  a 
thorough,  searching  inquiry,  will  have  far 
more  weight  with  the  public  than  any  denial 
of  bribery  by  the  man  who,  the  Congressman 
alleges,  offered  the  bribe. 
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The  Revolt  is  The  Haul. 

Recently  the  autocratic  action  of  the  beef 
trust's  great  and  good  friend,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  has  been  so  pronounced  that  some 
Republican  Congressmen  have  started  a 
revolt  which  doubtless  the  privileged  interests 
will  see  to  it  is  crushed  in  its  infancy;  for  none 
know  better  than  the  great  criminals  of  Wall 
Street  that  with  an  old-time  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a great  forum  such  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Henry  Clay,  the  plot  of  the  plutocracy 
to  destroy  free  government  would  be  in  great 
peril.  There  are  strong,  fine  men  sent  to 
Congress  every  term  who,  if  not  gagged  or 
ignored,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  would  elec- 
trify the  nation  as  of  old  and  lead  to  the 
crystallising  of  democratic  sentiment  for 
fundamental  reforms  that  would  become  too 
powerful  for  even  the  Rockefeller-Morgan- 
Harriman  influences  to  check. 

While  we  have  little  hope  of  any  great 
reform  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until 
there  has  been  a general  house-cleaning  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  the  present  revolt  is 
interesting  and  valuable  as  evidence  from 
leading  Republican  authorities  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  House  under  the  new  anti-Republi- 
can  and  ultra-autocratic  rule.  The  following 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  March  thir- 
teenth sets  forth  the  contention  of  Congress- 
man Hayes,  the  insurgent  Republican  of  the 
House: 

“That  practically  every  important  com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  'packed ’ for  or  against 
certain  legislation  is  one  of  the  charges  that 
is  made  by  the  leader  in  the  present  revolt 
against  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  Strong  langauge  is  employed  by 
the  men  back  of  this  movement  in  denouncing 
the  Cannon  methods  of  controlling  legislation 
and  shutting  off  free  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

“This  particular  revolt  is  headed  by 
Representative  Hayes  of  California. 

“The  Speaker  has  the  Republican  member- 
ship so  completely  terrorized  that  any  effort 
to  curtail  his  autocratic  power  is  foredoomed 
to  failure. 

“'Individual  initiative  has  about  as  much 
chance  in  this  House  as  the  Fbraker  opposition 
to  Taft  has  in  Ohio,”  said  Representative 
Hayes  to-day.  'A  member  of  Congress, 
elected  with  all  the  privileges  that  go  with 
membership  here,  might  formulate  the  most 
meritorious  bill  that  was  ever  drafted  and  still 
he  would  be  unable  to  get  a moment’s  con- 


sideration for  it  on  the  floor  unless  the  Speaker 
nodded  his  head.  The  rules  of  the  House  are 
so  narrow  and  restricted  and  give  to  the 
Speaker  so  sweeping  a power  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  individual  merit  to  show 
itself  in  this  body. 

“'In  order  to  stand  any  show  of  passage  a 
bill  must  be  O.K.’d  by  the  Speaker,  put 
through  the  committee  on  his  indorsement 
and  wait  for  the  moment  when  he  will  rec- 
ognise some  one  to  bring  it  up  for  consid- 
eration and  adoption  on  the  floor.  This  is 
all  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
government.  It  should  not  have  been  nec- 
essary for  the  newspapers  to  have  bulldozed 
the  Committeee  on  Rules  into  giving  Mr. 
Lilley  a chance  to  prove  his  charges  of  corrup- 
tion. Any  member  of  the  House  making 
charges  of  the  kind  uttered  by  Mr.  Lilley 
should  have  die  privilege  of  a prompt  investi- 
gation of  them  rather  than  being  compelled 
to  crave  the  favorable  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  wait  for  a week  or  ten  days 
before  that  body  finally  makes  up  its  mind 
that  it  would  be  unwise  longer  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  public  sentiment  by  refusing  an 
inquiry.’ 

“The  most  interesting  charge  that  is  made 
in  this  connection,  however,  concerns  the 
method  of  making  up  committees  to  block  one 
kind  of  legislation  and  promote  another. 
It  is  freely  alleged  that  the  leaders  of  the  House 
do  this  thing  right  along,  and  specific  instances 
are  cited  in  proof.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
membership  of  committees,  big  and  little,  is 
constantly  juggled  with.” 

In  speaking  of  the  Post-Office  Committee, 
the  Transcript *$  correspondent  says: 

“It  has  been  proved  also  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  committee  to  cut  down  the  present 
rate  of  compensation  to  the  railroads  for 
carrying  the  mails,  which  competent  authori- 
ties assert  is  excessive. 

“The  House  Judiciary  Committee  is  so 
organized  that  dangerous  looking  bills  may 
be  referred  to  it  with  the  calm  assurance 
that  nothing  further  will  be  heard  from  them. 
This  committee  has  achieved  great  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  putting  trouble-making  measures 
to  sleep  and  in  discovering  unconstitutional 
previsions  in  other  bills  that  do  not  please 
the  Speaker.  The  calendar  of  more  or  less 
radical  bills  held  up  in  this  committee  is  a long 
one  and  embraces  a large  proportion  of  the 
measures  which  are  advocated  by  the  labor 
interests  and  other  dements  that  darner  for 
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legislation  of  the  kind  not  approved  by  the 
Republican  leaders.’9 

A further  word  as  to  the  disgraceful  methods 
of  the  Speaker  and  how  he  plays  the  game 
as  the  “interests”  desire  it  played,  is  given 
by  the  Transcript9*  correspondent  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

“Mr.  Cannon  gave  two  illustrations  of  his 
way  of  running  the  committees  in  the  make-up 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  this  year.  The 
retirement  of  Chairman  Wadsworth  entitled 
Representative  Henry  of  Connecticut  to  the 
chairmanship.  Henry’s  views  on  the  meat 
inspection  bill,  pure  food  bill  and  other 
reform  legislation  didn’t  suit  those  of  Speaker 
Cannon.  Accordingly  Henry  was  overlooked 
when  the  committee  was  organized  this  year 
and  Representative  Scott  of  Kansas  was  made 
chairman.  Henry  thereupon  became  angry 
and  refused  to  serve  on  the  committee. 

“Representative  Davis  of  Minnesota  wants 
the  Government  to  establish  agricultural 
high  schools  through  the  country.  Cannon 
suggested  to  Davis  that  the  scheme  was  vis- 
ionary and  expensive  and  told  him  to  drop 


it.  Davis  ignored  the  advice  and  was 
removed  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
which  had  charge  of  the  bill. 

“Everybody  in  Washington  understands 
that  appointments  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  the  past  six  years  have  been 
dictated  with  special  regard  to  the  tariff  views 
of  the  men  placed  there.  The  1904  election 
removed  four  or  five  Republicans  from  this 
committee  and  their  successors  on  the  com- 
mittee included  only  stand-patters,  to  render 
impossible  favorable  action  on  the  revision 
measure.” 

Though,  as  we  have  stated,  we  do  not 
expect  any  immediate  results  from  the  present 
revolt,  the  exposure  of  conditions  by  members 
of  the  dominant  party  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  aggressions  of  the  Wall-Street  panic- 
making high-finance  and  corporation  chiefs 
are  enraging  the  people,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  public.  It  will  serve 
to  show  that  a great,  thorough,  whole-hearted 
house-cleaning  in  the  iterests  of  pure  govern- 
ment and  popular  rule  is  imperatively  de- 
manded. 


PROFESSOR  FRANK  PARSONS  ON  THE  SUCCESS  OF  DIRECT 
LEGISLATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


PROFESSOR  FRANK  PARSONS,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  bar,  and  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  the  Referendum,  after  his 
recent  return  from  an  extensive  trip  through 
Europe,  said: 

“In  Switzerland,  where  the  Referendum 
and  Initiative  have  been  so  many  years  in  use, 
the  people  are  now  substantially  a unit  in  their 
favor.  They  have  proved  so  useful  in  check- 
ing corruption  and  controlling  monopoly,  so 
wisely  conservative  and  intelligently  pro- 
gressive, that  even  those  who  strongly  opposed 
the  Referendum  before  its  adoption  are  now 
convinced  of  its  value. 

“I  was  recently  in  Switzerland  for  several 
weeks,  visiting  nearly  all  the  most  important 
cities  and  talking  with  men  of  every  class — 
heads  of  government  departments,  presidents 
of  cities,  college  professors,  hotel  proprietors, 
secretaries  of  chambers  of  commerce,  lawyers, 
doctors,  editors,  business  men  and  working- 
men of  every  description — and  I did  not 
find  one  man  who  withe*  to  go  hack  to  the  old 
plan  of  final  legislation  by  elected  delegate* 


without  chance  of  appeal  to  the  people . I 
talked  with  men  whose  pet  ideas  had  bees 
turned  down  by  the  Referendum,  and  with 
men  who  were  strongly  opposed  to  important 
measures  adopted  by  the  people,  the  national- 
ization of  the  railways,  for  example,  but  they 
were  all  convinced  that  on  the  whole  the 
Referendum  was  a good  thing — the  people 
made  some  mistakes,  they  thought,  hut  they 
did  far  better  than  a legislature  acting  free  of 
the  popular  veto . There  are  no  lobbies,  no 
jobs,  no  machine  legislation;  everything  is 
fair  and  honest,  and  even  the  legislators  like 
it,  because  it  gives  them  a life  tenure  prac- 
tically (since  the  people  frequently  reject 
the  legislators  at  the  same  time  that  they  veto 
some  of  their  acts),  and,  more  important 
still,  it  lifts  the  representatives  into  a purer 
atmosphere,  adds  to  their  dignity,  increases 
the  popular  appreciation  of  their  services 
and  frees  them  from  the  suspicions  that 
attach  to  them  under  the  lobby-ridden  system 
of  unguarded  representation,  or  government 
by  an  elective  aristocracy  having  final  power 
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to  make  laws  the  people  do  not  want.  Noth- 
ing could  be  dearer  or  more  vigorous  than  the 
testimony  of  the  Swiss  people  in  favor  of  the 
Referendum. 

“Some  persons  in  the  United  States,  whose 
interests  and  prejudices  are  against  the  Ref- 
erendum, have  made  and  are  making  serious 
misrepresentations  in  relation  to  the  efficiency 
and  popularity  of  the  Referendum  in  Switzer- 
land. They  dedare  that  it  costs  too  much 
and  that  there  is  a growing  reaction  against 
it  in  the  Swiss  Republic.  Both  these  state- 
ments are  untrue.  The  cost  of  the  Referen- 
dum is  a mere  bagatelle  compared  to  the 


value  of  the  franchises  and  other  public  rights 
which  are  given  away  by  our  legislative  bodies, 
without  compensation  to  the  people,  because 
the  absence  of  the  referendum  permits  our 
legislators  to  bestow  the  people’s  property  on 
private  corporations  which  would  stand  no 
chance  whatever  of  securing  such  plunder  or 
robbing  the  people  of  their  rights  in  any 
serious  way,  where  the  people  have  the  veto 
power  as  they  do  under  the  Referendum.  As 
to  a Swiss  reaction  against  the  Referendum, 
it  is  purdy  the  product  of  the  imagination  or 
the  falsification  of  the  enemies  of  real  govern- 
ment by  and  for  the  people  in  this  country.’9 


RICHARD  WAGNER  ON  THE  DEMAND  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN 
THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  REACTION- 
ARY, CLASS  AND  PRIVILEGED  INTERESTS. 


WE  HAVE  before  pointed  out  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  two  greatest  lit- 
erary men  of  genius  of  Continental  Europe 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  outspoken 
Champions  of  the  oppressed  and  disinherited 
ones.  Both  were  apostles  of  equal  rights  and 
justice;  both  were  prophets  of  fundamental 
democracy;  and  these  men,  one  the  greatest 
poet  and  novelist  on  the  Continent  in  Iris  day, 
and  the  other  the  greatest  musical  composer  of 
the  ages,  were  not  only  endowed  with  the  rich 
imagination  of  great  genius,  but  each  pos- 
sessed deep  and  profound  philosophical 
insight  together  with  a heart  that  throbbed  in 
sympathy  for  the  miserables  of  earth.  We 
have  many  times  made  quotations  from 
Victor  Hugo’s  noble  appeals  for  justice,  free- 
dom and  fraternity,  those  fundamental'  prin- 
ciples which  differentiate  a genuine  popular 
government  or  a democracy  from  class-rule. 
Now  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  some  ringing  words  from  Richard 
Wagner,  which  constitute  at  once  a prophet’s 
message  and  the  articulate  voice  of  advancing 
democracy’s  august  demands. 

These  words,  called  forth  when  the  noble 
minds  all  over  Europe  were  marshalling  the 
children  of  progress  and  democracy  tojoppose 
the  rapidly  advancing  tide  of  reaction  and 
class-rule  incident  to  the  union  of  many  of 
the  rich  bourgeoisie  with  old  aristocratic  and 
monarchal  factions  to  undo  the  great  work  so 
happily  inaugurated  by  the  democratic  revo- 


lution, are  even  more  applicable  to  America 
of  1908  than  they  were  to  the  Europe  of  1848. 
Here  is  the  message  of  advancing  democracy 
as  given  by  the  master  musical  genius  of  the 
ages: 

“I  will  destroy  the  existing  order  of  things, 
which  parts  this  one  mankind  into  hostile 
nations,  into  powerful  and  weak,  privileged 
and  outcast,  rich  and  poor;  for  it  makes 
unhappy  men  of  all.  I will  destroy  the  order 
of  things  that  turns  millions  to  slaves  of  a 
few,  and  these  few  to  slaves  of  their  own 
might,  own  riches.  I will  destroy  this  order 
of  things,  that  cuts  enjoyment  off  from  labor, 
makes  labor  a load,  enjoyment  a vice,  makes 
one  man  wretched  through  want,  another 
through  overflow.  I will  destroy  this  order 
of  things,  which  wastes  man’s  powers  in 
service  of  dead  matter,  which  keeps  the  half 
of  humankind  in  inactivity  or  useless  toil, 
binds  hundreds  of  thousands  to  devote  their 
vigorous  youth — in  busy  idleness  as  soldiers, 
placemen,  speculators  and  money-spinners — 
to  the  maintenance  of  these  depraved  condi- 
tions, whilst  the  other  half  must  shore  the 
whole  disgraceful  edifice  at  cost  of  over- 
taxing all  their  strength  and  sacrificing  every 
taste  of  life.  Down  to  its  memory  will  I 
destroy  each  trace  of  this  mad  state  of  things, 
compact  of  violence,  lies,  care,  hypocrisy, 
want,  sorrow,  suffering,  tears,  trickery  and 
crime,  with  seldom  a breath  of  even  impure 
air  to  quicken  it,  and  all  but  never  a ray  of 
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pure  joy.  Destroyed  be  all  that  weighs 
on  you  and  makes  you  suffer,  and  from  the 
rains  of  this  ancient  world  let  rise  a new, 
instinct  with  happiness  undreamt!  Not  hate, 
not  envy,  grudge  nor  enmity,  be  henceforth 
found  among  you;  as  brothers  shall  ye  all  who 
live  know  one  another,  and  free,  free  in 
willing,  free  in  doing,  free  in  enjoying,  shall 
ye  attest  the  worth  of  life.  So  up,  ye  people 


of  the  Preeent. 

of  the  earth!  Up,  ye  mourners,  ye  oppressed, 
ye  poor!  And  up,  ye  others,  ye  who  strive  in 
vain  to  cloak  the  inner  desolation  of  your 
hearts  by  idle  show  of  might  and  riches!  Up, 
in  miscellany  follow  my  steps;  for  no  distinc- 
tion can  I make  ’twixt  those  who  follow  me. 
Two  peoples,  only,  are  there  from  hence- 
forth; the  one,  that  follows  me,  the  other, 
that  withstands  me.” 


THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  GALLANT  FIGHT  FOR  PLUTOCRACY. 


THE  ARENA  has  exposed  the  New  York 
World  as  one  of  the  great  wreckers 
of  the  Democratic  party,  showing  clearly  how 
disastrous  has  been  the  result  when  the  party 
has  listened  to  this  reactionary  organ. 

Recently  the  Omaha  World-Herald  pub- 
lished two  maps,  one  showing  in  white  the 
states  that  cast  a heavier  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan 
in  1896  than  the  same  states  cast  for  President 
Cleveland  in  1892;  and  the  second  showing 
the  number  of  states  that  cast  a heavier  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1900  than  the  same  states 
cast  for  the  New  York  World's  candidate, 
Alton  B.  Parker,  in  1904.  These  maps  show 
so  clearly  the  real  sentiment  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  the  New  York  World  is 
striving  so  hard  to  misrepresent,  that  we  repro- 
duce them,  together  with  the  World-Herald's 
lucid  editorial  explanation  of  the  maps. 

“The  World-Herald  publishes  to-day,  on 
the  first  page,  a couple  of  maps  as  a supple- 
ment to  the  New  York  World's  ‘Map  of 
Bryanism.’  These  maps  are  accurate  and 
fur,  and  they  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  to  study  them  and  not  realize  Mr. 
Bryan’s  great  strength  as  shown  in  his  two 
campaigns  for  the  Presidency. 

“Mr.  Cleveland,  when  he  ran  in  1892, 
was  a very  strong  candidate.  He  had  behind 
him  a united  and  aggressive  party,  the  pres- 
tige of  an  able  and  successful  first  administra- 
tion, and  the  support  of  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  country.  And  he  achieved  a glorious 
victory.  He  was  elected.  Yet  a study  of  the 
map  will  show  that  in  winning  this  victory, 
Mr.  Cleveland,  in  thirty  states,  polled  fewer 
votes  than  Mr.  Bryan  polled  in  those  same 
states  in  1896,  and  in  only  fifteen  states  did  he 
receive  a larger  vote  than  was  cast  for  Mr. 
Bryan.  In  the  total  vote  Cleveland,  who  was 
elected,  got  6,611,775  votes;  Bryan,  though 


he  was  defeated,  got  6,542,488  votes. 

“The  showing  made  by  the  second  map  is 
just  as  conclusive.  It  is  true  that  Judge 
Parker  was  not  as  strong  a candidate  as  Mr. 
Cleveland.  But  he  represented  the  choice 
of  the  New  York  World , and  the  conservative 
element  of  the  party.  And,  on  election  day, 
in  only  nine  states  did  he  poll  more  votes  than 
did  Bryan  four  years  earlier,  while  in  thirty- 
six  states  he  ran  far  behind  Bryan.  His  pop- 
ular vote  was  5,097,911,  as  against  6,371,961 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1900. 

“The  maps  show  that  Bryan,  the  defeated 
candidate  of  1896,  was  stronger  than  Cleve- 
land, the  successful  candidate  of  1892,  in  such 
pivotal  states  as  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, not  to  mention  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Washington,  South  Dakota  and  other 
states  that  will  be  debatable  ground  this  year. 

“The  map  shows  that  Bryan  in  1900  was 
stronger  than  the  World's  candidate  of  1904, 
not  only  in  all  the  states  named  above  except 
West  Virginia,  from  which  Mr.  Davis  was 
nominated,  but  that,  in  addition,  he  was 
stronger  than  Parker  in  such  states  as  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin.  Even 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  conservatism, 
he  was  stronger  than  Parker  the  conservative, 
and  in  New  York,  Parker’s  own  state,  the 
World's  own  territory,  he  ran  only  a little  more 
than  four  thousand  votes  behind  the  vote 
given  to  Parker  four  years  later. 

“There  is  one  error  in  the  map.  The 
map  indicates  that  in  1904  Mr.  Parker 
received  more  votes  in  New  Hampshire  than 
Mr.  Bryan  received  in  1900.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case;  the  Bryan  vote  exceeded  the 
Parker  vote  in  New  Hampshire  by  1,497. 

“When  all  these  facts  are  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  further  fact  that,  in  all  the  debat- 
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WHITE — STATES  IN  WHICH  BRYAN,  IN  1000,  RECEIVED  A LARGER 
VOTE  THAN  PARKER  IN  1901. 
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able  states,  Bryan  is  admittedly  much  stronger 
to-day  than  he  was  either  in  1896  or  1900,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  the  World  has  met 
with  so  little  success  in  trying  to  persuade 
democrats  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
nominate  Bryan  this  year.” 

As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  the  industry 
of  the  World  and  a few  other  plutocratic 
and  icaetgonasy  dailies  in  trying  to  discredit 
Mr.  Bryan  has  served  to  greatly  strengthen 
the  Nebraskan  with  genuine  Democrats 
everywhere.  We  think  it  is  probable  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  Democrats  whose  first 
choice  would  have  been  Mayor  Johnson, 
Governor  Folk  or  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark 
of  North  Carolina,  when  they  saw  the  World , 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Courier-J oumal  at 
the  game^they  played  with  such  fatal  results 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

WHILE  strongly  commending  President 
Roosevelt’s  message  of  January 
thirty-first,  we  expressed  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  followed  by  something  very  different,  and 
we  pointed  out  how  in  the  past  the  President 
had  time  and  again  compromised  with  the 
enemy  in  crucial  moments  when  victory  would 
have  been  won  for  the  people  had  he  remained 
steadfast  and  true  to  their  interests.  Shortly 
after  we  had  written  our  editorial,  the  charge 
was  made  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
the  President  was  in  dose  conference  with 
attorneys  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Harriman.  Tins  spectade  of  Mr.  Roosevdt 
conferring  with  the  attorneys  of  high  finanders 
of  Wal  Street  instead  of  consulting  with  men 
like  LaFollette  and  other  United  States 
Senators  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence, 
was  far  from  reassuring  to  the  friends  of  honest 
government  and  the  popular  weal,  and  it 
prepared  the  pubMc  for  the  “we  aim  to  please” 
message  of  Mr.  Roosevdt,  which  was  sent 
to  congress  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March — 
a message  which  the  press  announced  greatly 
pleased  Wall  Street.  And  why  not  ? It  was 
so  timed  as  materially  to  hdp  the  passage  of 
the  infamous  Aldrich  bill,  and  in  many  other 
ways  it  sought  to  reassure  predatory  wealth 
and  the  aggressive  corporate  interests.  Some 
of  the  reasons  why  Wall  Street  smiled  over 
the  message  were  touched  upon  by  the  New 
York  World  in  an  editorial  published  on  March 


of  the  Present. 

to  the  Democratic  party  in  1904,  determined 
that  the  hour  had  come  for  genuine  Demo- 
crats everywhere  to  unite  for  Mr.  Bryan, 
since  he  had  been  the  special  target  selected 
by  the  Democratic  wing  of  the  plutocracy  in 
its  effort  to  again  gain  a candidate  satisfac- 
tory to  the  “interests.” 

That  the  people  are  no  longer  deceived  by 
the  World P*  hysteria  is  quite  evident  from  the 
growing  enthusiasm  expressed  for  Mr.  Bryan 
on  every  hand.  The  great  Nebraskan  may 
not  be  the  Democratic  candidate,  but  if  not, 
unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  his  friends 
will  nominate  the  man  who  Mr.  Bryan  and 
the  democratic  Democrats  believe  to  be  the 
best  candidate;  and  that  man  will  not  be  the 
choice  of  the  New  York  World  and  Harper's 
Weekly. 


OF  MARCH  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

twenty-sixth,  from  which  we  make  the  follow- 
ing extracts: 

“In  other  circumstances  it  might  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  hand  which  no  longer  ago 
than  January  thirty-first  purposed  to  ‘cut 
out  rottenness  from  the  body  politic’  is  the 
same  hand  that  is  now  so  gently  massaging 
all  the  sore  spots  in  the  elements  of  political 
influence. 


“The  railroads  are  to  have  the  right  to 
make  traffic  agreements  under  the  sympa- 
thetic guidance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  “good”  trusts  are  to  have 
an  immunity  bath  in  the  form  of  a statute  of 
limitations  reduced  to  one  year.  They  are 
to  be  prosecuted  only  for  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable agreements  in  restraint  of  trade. 
They  are  to  be  allowed  to  file  their  contracts 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  and 
obtain  thereby  the  blessing  of  the  Government 
itself. 

“The  tariff  reformers  are  cheered  and 
uplifted  by  the  authoritative  announcement 
that  ‘the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
provide  for  a revision  of  the  tariff.’  The 
protected  industries  are  reassured  by  a rec- 
ommendation for  a special  committee  to 
revise  the  schedules  in  order  to  disturb 
business  as  little  as  possible.  Finally,  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  the  job  will  be 
properly  done,  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  to  do 
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it  himself  by  appointing  the  Government 
agents  who  are  to  act  as  expert  advisers  to 
the  committee. 

“The  farmers  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
organizing  to  boost  prices  without  molestation 
from  the  Sherman  law;  Wall  Street  is  to  be 
soothed  by  * financial  legislation/  which  is 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  term  for  the  Aldrich 
Ml.” 

Thus  we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
vacillating,  shifty  politician  occupying  the 
seat  once  filled  by  a Washington,  a Jefferson 
and  a Lincoln,  and  filling  it  at  one  of  the  most 
critical  hours  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
The  modem  St.  Patrick  of  January  thirty-first 
is  next  acclaimed  by  the  high  financiers  of 
Wall  Street.  This  is  the  old,  old  story  in 
so  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  sham  reformer. 


is  concerned — the  story  that  explains  why  he 
fights  shy  of  sincere  and  genuine  reformers 
such  as  Senator  LaFollette,  while  he  consorts 
with  Root  and  Knox,  with  Taft  and  Cor- 
telyou.  The  Republican  party  under. such 
leadership  may  be  counted  upon  to  be  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  trusts  and  high  finan- 
ciers in  furthering  their  bold  and  determined 
plot  not  only  systematically  to  rob  the  wealth- 
producers  and  consumers  and  continue  a 
high  carnival  of  gambling,  but  also  to  trans- 
form the  Republic  from  a government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
into  a complete  class-ruled  government,  in 
which  corporate  wealth  and  privileged  inter- 
ests will  govern  through  the  party  machine 
the  political  bosses  and  the  handy-men  of 
predatory  wealth. 


PLUTOCRACY’S  LATEST  BLOW  AT  A FREE  PRESS. 


ONE  OF  the  most  infamous  bills  ever 
introduced  by  a political  boss  or 
handy-man  of  plutocracy  was  recently  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  provided  for  the  vesting  of  autocratic  power 
with  the  postal  bureau,  enabling  whoever 
happened  to  be  in  charge  at  the  bureau,  or 
the  masters  of  the  man  in  charge,  to  suppress 
publications  at  will.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  moves  that  the  plutocracy 
has  made.  The  shameful  abuse  of  power  by 
Mr.  Madden  in  recent  years,  in  the  war  he 
has  waged  upon  Sodalik  publications,  such 
as  The  Appeal  to  Reaeon  and  Mr.  Wilshire’s 
Challenge,  and  his  attacks  on  various  liberal 
New  Thought  publications,  have  given  us  an 
inkling  of  what  the  bureau  would  soon  become 
if  the  present  attempt  to  legalize  its  Russian- 
izing methods  should  be  favorably  acted  on 
by  a subservient  Congress.  The  effect  of 
such  a bill  would  be  practically  to  establish 
a press  censorship  which  would  soon  become 
as  powerful  an  engine  of  autocracy  and  oppres- 
sion as  is  the  press  censorship  through  the 
bureaucracy  of  Russia.  We  understand  that 
such  have  been  the  indignant  protests  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country  that  this  bill 
has  been  dropped.  One  Congressman  re- 
reived  five  thousand  protests.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure  by  Senator  Penrose 
reveals  the  plans  of  the  plutocracy. 

In  commenting  on  this  bill  the  Chicago 


Daily  Socialist  well  observes  in  a recent 
editorial : 

“ Next  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  most  power- 
ful branch  of  the  United  States  government 
is  the  postal  service.  The  postal  officials 
have  the  absolute,  unrestricted  power  to  ruin 
any  industry  with  a ‘Fraud  order,’  and  no 
court  will  review  their  decision.  They  can 
suppress  any  newspaper  far  more  quickly 
and  effectively  than  the  Russian  censor  by 
the  simple  process  of  barring  it  from  the 
special  privileges  which  are  granted  to  its 
competitors. 

“In  both  these  respects  the  postal  officials 
are  more  powerful  and  more  autocratic  than 
even  the  Supreme  Court,  because  there  is  no 
pretense  of  a trial,  no  citing  of  precedents, 
no  hearing  of  judgments,  and  little  pretense 
of  judicial  fairness. 

“Senator  Penrose  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  (nominally  of  the  State),  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postal  Affairs, 
has  just  introduced  a bill  to  widen  and  extend 
this  already  autocratic  power  to  still  further 
dimensions. 

“He  proposes  to  provide  directly  by  law 
that  whenever  the  postal  authorities  shall 
decide  that  a paper  is  not  of  a proper  sort  to 
suit  their  imperial  highnesses,  that  it  shall  be 
at  once  debarred  from  the  second-class  mail 
privileges. 

“This  would  completely  confirm  and  estab- 
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lish  the  power  of  press  censorship,  which  has 
hitherto  been  exercised  in  a somewhat  indefi- 
nite and  tentative  manner. 

“With  such  a law  in  existence  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  wait  for  some  such  period  of 


carefuUy-cultivated  popular  mob  insanity 
as  exists  at  the  present  time,  and  every  publi- 
cation whose  policies  were  not  pleasing  to  the 
exploiting  ruling  class  could  be  summarily 
suppressed.” 


F.  J.  HENEY  ON  CORRUPTION  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 


“ T*HE  PACIFIC  MONTHLY,”  an  illus- 
X trated  magazine  that  is  a great  credit 
to  our  western  coast,  publishes  in  its  March 
issue  two  papers  of  special  value  to  thinking 
and  patriotic  citizens.  One  is  an  editorial 
contribution  by  Mr.  Charles  Erskine  Scott 
Wood,  dealing  with  the  beneficent  results 
of  Oregon's  political  innovations;  the  other 
is  by  Francis  J.  Heney,  the  able  and  incor- 
ruptible attorney  who  performed  such  emi- 
nent service  in  ferreting  out  the  corruption  in 
high  places  in  Oregon,  and  who  has  also 
achieved  such  notable  results  in  uncovering  the 
corruption  that  flourished  through  the  union 
of  the  great  public-service  corporations  and 
other  privilege-seeking  interests  that  prey 
on  the  people  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  a 
community,  and  the  Reuf-Schmitz  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Heney  considers  the  popular  cry  raised 
by  the  great  thieves  and  other  criminals  in 
high  places  whenever  attempts  are  made  to 
administer  justice  to  rich  offenders — “It 
hurts  business.”  This  is  the  shibboleth  of 
the  corruptionists  and  law-breakers,  and  of 
late  they  have  been  wont  to  supplement  this 
cry  with  the  intimation  that  they  will  treat 
the  people  to  a panic  if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  punish  the  great  criminals.  This  is  the 
attitude  of  Wall  Street  and  the  public-service 
corporations  in  the  presence  of  every  serious 
attempt  to  enforce  laws  against  the  master 
anarchists  of  the  commercial  feudalism.  Mr. 
Heney  shows  that  such  has  become  the  power 
of  privileged  wealth  in  government  in  recent 
decades  that  grave  charges  against  the 
administration  of  justice  have  been  iterated 
and  reiterated  without  successful  refutation, 
until  they  are  to-day  accepted  as  being 
“approximately  true.”  These  charges  he 
thus  sets  down: 

“There  is  one  law  for  the  rich,  another  for 
the  poor.” 

“You  can  break  any  law  you  want  to  if  you 


are  rich  enough  to  hire  the  biggest  lawyers.” 

“The  people  have  no  rights  which  a corpo- 
ration is  bound  to  respect.” 

The  writer  then  continues  in  these  thought- 
ful and  suggestive  words: 

“That  such  cynicisms  as  these  should 
have  become  so  generally  accepted  suggests 
to  all  thoughtful  men  that  it  is  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  'reform'  as  of  revolution — a blood- 
less, but  none  the  less  determined  revolution 
of  the  people  against  the  'system,'  and  such 
a revolution  seems  now  well  under  way. 

“It  is  a fight  for  liberty,  a conflict  as  vital 
to  the  nation  as  was  that  of  *76,  or  the  other 
that  began  at  Sumter.  The  Tories  of  *70 
preferred  the  tyranny  of  England  to  the  main- 
tenance of  liberty.  The  Copperheads  of  the 
Civil  War  preferred  the  triumph  of  injustice 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  The 
Systemites  of  to-day  prefer  the  tyranny 
of  an  oligarchy  to  anything  that  'hurts 
business.' 

‘"Stop  these  prosecutions!’  they  cry.  ‘Stop 
calling  the  crooks  by  their  right  names,  it  is 
hurting  business!’ 

“How  the  American  people  have  pilloried 
with  contempt  such  phrases  as  'Safe  and 
sane’  and  'Unswayed  by  popular  clamor,' 
etc.  Let  us  place  that  white-livered  'It-burts- 
business’  in  the  public  stocks  also.” 

It  is  indeed  a sad  commentary  on  the 
decline  of  moral  idealism  in  church,  college 
and  society,  when  a general  clamor  raised  by 
criminals  and  seriously  and  persistently 
parrotted  by  the  controlled  and  party  press 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  goes  unchal- 
lenged by  those  who  pose  as  leaders  of  relig- 
ious and  moral  idealism.  This  lamentable 
condition  has  only  been  madh  possible  by  the 
rapid  and  steady  advance  in  the  control  of 
public  opinion-forming  agencies  by  privileged 
wealth,  including  a large  portion  of  the  dafly, 
weekly  and  magazine  press  and  many  still 
less  obvious  sources  of  influence,  and  by  the 
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* * systematic  bribery  of  church  and  college  by 
'.**  die  Standard-Oil  criminals  and  heads  of 

other  trusts,  by  public-service  chiefs  and  high 
lilt  financiers. 

In  speaking  of  the  lawless  advance  and  the 
Republic-destroying  influence  of  railroad  cor- 
porations and  allied  interests,  Mr.  Heney 
well  says: 

“Frankenstein  America  has  built  a monster 
% of  steel,  bloodless,  rapacious,  all-devouring. 
The  railroad  companies,  quickly  learning 
their  irresistible  power,  started  out  to  become 
not  only  the  political  dictators,  but  the  actual 
rj.  owners  of  the  country — as  unregulated  and 
unchecked  they  could  readily  succeed  in 
:»  doing.  They  are  already  in  many  kinds  of 
business  other  than  the  legitimate  one  of 

* furnishing  transportation.  They  are  in  the 
& mining  business.  They  have  gone  into  the 
r<  oil  business.  They  have  acquired,  by  means 
dt  both  fair  and  foul,  enormous  holdings  of  coal 

and  oil  lands.  They  have  gone  into  the 
s.  lumber  business.  In  addition  to  the  enormous 
er  areas  of  magnificent  timber  granted  them  in 
$ various  Western  states,  they  have  reached 
j:  out,  grabbing  by  fraud  and  chicanery,  the 

a cream  of  the  timber  that  was  left  in  the  pos- 
it session  of  the  people.  They  have  gone  into 
^ manufacturing  enterprises;  sugar,  for  instance. 

They  have  practically  gone  into  the  cattle 
$ business  and  the  furnishing  of  meat  to  the 
, people  of  this  country.  In  vast  areas  of  the 
v West  they  for  a long  time  practically  were 
the  owners  of  every  branch  of  industry  depen- 
, doit  upon  transportation,  for  the  power  to 

. charge  ‘all  that  the  traffic  will  bear’  amounts 

to  little  else  than  thinly-disguised  ownership. 
They  have  killed  competition.  Having  oppor- 
f tunity  and  unlimited  power,  they  have  shown 
how  it  is  possible  to  rapidly  concentrate  the 
wealth  of  the  country  into  a few  hands,  so  that 
even  now  some  half-dozen  men  are  able  to 

( 
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create  a financial  panic  at  any  day’s  notice. 


“These  are  the  sort  that  believe  in  the 
Rockefeller  ‘American  Beauty  rose’  parable. 
That  is:  a corporation  bud  on  the  rosebush 
of  National  industry  is  forced  to  the  splendor 
of  supreme  perfection  by  the  merciless  elim- 
ination of  every  other  bud  on  the  bush.’’ 

The  writer  believes  that  if  the  government 
turned  over  a new  leaf  and  inaugurated  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  present  laws  and  a vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  men  who  are  “higher 
up/’  aided  by  the  pressure  of  an  aroused 
public  sentiment,  the  “vicious  oligarchy” 
now  so  powerful  would  be  measurably  checked 
in  its  aggressions  against  the  millions  and  the 
genius  of  free  government.  But  he  very 
wisely  adds: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  when,  as  has  happened 
in  the  past,  a handful  of  Wall-Street  gamMers 
is  able  to  dictate  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
or  when  it  is  possible  for  a few  men  in  a short 
lifetime  to  pile  up  a billion  dollars  apiece  by 
methods  that  will  not  stand  the  light — it  seems 
to  me  that  something  is  radically  wrong. 
The  laws  under  which  we  are  operating  are 
building  up  a class— an  aristocracy  of  wealth — 
that  in  the  end,  if  unchanged,  must  destroy 
what  our  forefathers  fought  for  in  the  Revo- 
lution; destroy  that  for  which  fortunes  and 
lives  were  risked  and  thrown  away  in  the 
Civil  War;  destroy  the  results  of  hundred 
of  years  of  fighting,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
for  liberty  and  for  equal  opportunities.  Is  it 
not  plain  that  if  things  go  on  for  the  next 
fifty  years  as  they  have  for  the  past  thirty, 
our  children  will  be  but  the  cringing  tenantry 
or  the  liveried  servants  of  the  trfilionaire  chil- 
dren of  the  billionaires  of  to-day  ?” 

These  words  are  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  men  and  women  of 
conscience  and  rectitude  of  purpose. 
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INITIATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM  NEWS. 


By  Ralph  Albertson, 

Secretary  of  the  National  Federation  for  People*!  Rule. 


Michigan's  Proposed  Constitution. 

MICHIGAN  has  joined  the  column  of 
states  that  stand  for  the  rule  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
Constitutional  Convention  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  the  state  at  the  November  elec- 
tion provides  as  heretofore  for  a Referendum 
on  proposed  constitutional  amendments.  It 
contains  also  the  Constitutional  Initiative. 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  voters  have  power 
to  initiate  constitutional  amendments  subject 
to  a veto  power  in  a majority  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature;  but  this  method  is  not  to  be 
used  to  change  this  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  signatures  to  the  petitions  are  to 
be  made  at  the  registration  days  or  election 
days  before  the  registration  or  election  officers. 

One-half  of  the  members  of  either  house 
by  refusing  to  go  into  joint  session  can  prevent 
the  legislature  from  vetoing  the  petition. 
Thus  sixteen  senators  can  practically  compel 
the  legislature  to  permit  the  submission  of 
any  amendment  by  voting  against  a joint 
session,  even  if  every  other  member  of  the 
Senate  and  every  representative  is  opposed. 
This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, as  it  is  now  possible  for  sixteen  senators 
to  prevent  submission. 

All  acts  of  the  municipal  legislative  body 
can  be  vetoed  by  the  voters — the  referendum. 
Compulsory  referendum  it  provided  for  fran- 
chise grants  in  cities,  townships  and  villages. 
Home  rule  is  granted  to  cities  and  villages. 
They  are  empowered  to  frame,  adopt  and 
amend  their  own  charters  subject  only  to  a 
general  law  of  the  state  limiting  the  rate  of 
taxation  and  the  borrowing  of  money.  No 
special  law  may  be  enacted  by  the  legislature 
where  a general  act  can  be  made  to  apply, 
and  the  courts  are  to  be  the  final  judge  in  each 
case. 

No  local  or  special  act  of  the  legislature  can 
take  effect  until  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
voters  voting  thereon  in  the  districts  affected 
by  the  act. 

Cities  having  25,000  or  more  are  authorised 
to  go  into  municipal  ownership  to  the  extent 


of  owning  and  operating  public  utilities  for 
supplying  water,  light,  heat  and  transporta- 
tion. Loans  made  for  any  of  these  purposes 
are  to  be  secured  solely  on  the  particular  prop- 
erty itself.  The  decision  as  to  whether 
municipal  ownership  shall  be  undertaken  is 
to  be  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  a 
three-fifths  vote  is  to  be  required. 

Ohio's  Amendment. 

The  Atwell  Resolution  for  a Constitutional 
Amendment  which  passed  the  Senate  early  in 
the  season  has  been  held  up  until  March 
nineteenth  by  the  ordinary  corporation  lobby 
tactics.  The  committee  tried  to  mutilate  the 
bill  so  as  to  spoil  it.  Meanwhile  the  Long- 
worth  act  which  permitted  political  parties 
to  indorse  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments so  that  they  could  be  placed  under  the 
party  emblem  making  a vote  for  the  party 
a vote  also  for  the  measure,  has  been  repealed 
for  the  express  purpose  of  killing  this 
amendment. 

The  provision  that  at  least  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  voting,  be  required  to  pass  on 
the  measure  has  been  accepted  by  the  direct- 
legislation  people,  and  repeated  attempts 
to  destroy  the  bill  by  amendment  has  led  to 
Mr.  Bigelow's  saying  he  would  like  to  see  the 
measure  voted  down  so  he  could  take  the 
issue  to  the  people  again  at  the  fall  election. 

On  March  nineteenth  the  House  passed  the 
resolution  100  to  16  and  it  will  now  go  to  the 
people  for  their  vote  and  adoption,  at  the 
November  election  when  the  Republicans 
hope  to  kill  it. 

Not  in  years  has  any  measure  created 
the  amount  of  interest  that  has  been  focussed 
upon  this  bill.  The  grangers  and  fanners  are 
for  it  almost  to  a man,  and  union  labor  is  a 
solid  unit  in  its  support.  Mass  meetings 
have  been  held  in  dozens  of  places  and  every 
real  democrat  in  the  state  is  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  reform. 

The  plan  which  the  amendment  would 
establish  provides  merely  for  submission  tothe 
people  of  laws  repealed  or  enacted  by^the 
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legislature  or  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  It 
requires  for  a referendum  on  enacted  meas- 
ures a petition  signed  by  five  per  cent,  of  all 
voters  in  the  election  last  preceding,  to  be 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state  before  ninety 
days  shall  have  elapsed  after  the  legislature’s 
adjournment,  or  for  a vote  on  repealed  or 
vetoed  measures  a petition  signed  by  ten  per 
cent.  of|all  voters  and  filed  forty  days  before  a 
general  election  in  any  even  numbered  year. 
Petitions  also  must  be  signed  in  each  of  at 
least  a majority  of  all  Congress  districts  of  the 
state  and  each  signer  must  designate  his  home 
and  occupation. 


Who's  Who  or  What's  What. 

A fair  illustration  of  the  general  stupidity 
of  newspaper  editors  is  furnished  by  the 
Washington  Post,  a paper  that  sometimes 
succeeds  in  being  humorous,  in  its  citation  of 
a New  Testament  incident  as  an  ancient  use 
of  the  Referendum.  This  scholarly  sheet  has 
been  widely  quoted  throughout  the  country 
as  saying  “The  Referendum  was  used  in 
Jerusalem  by  Pontius  Pilate  twenty  centuries 
ago  when,  according  to  the  scriptures,  ‘They 
had  a notable  prisoner,  called  Barrabas 
Therefore  when  they  were  gathered  together 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  “Whom  will  ye  that  I 
release  unto  you  ? Barabbas,  or  Jesus,  which 
is  called  Christ?”  They  said  “Barabbas.” 
Pilate  said  unto  them,  “What  shall  I do  then 
with  Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ  ?”  They  all 
aay  unto  him,  “ Let  him  be  crucified.”  ’ ” This 
as  a matter  of  fact  was  a personal  election 
and  not  an  instance  of  Referendum.  It  is 
personal  elections  that  lead  to  error  and 
mistake,  and  the  friends  of  Direct-Legislation 
ask  that  the  people  be  permitted  to  vote  not 
merely  on  persons  but  on  public  questions. 
If  the  people  of  Jerusalem  had  taken  a Refer- 
endum either  on  the  question  of  freedom  of 
speech,  or  shall  good  men  be  crucified,  or 
shall  robbers  be  made  heroes  of,  the  issue 
might  well  have  been  different. 


Direct  Selections  ef  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Kansas. 

The  new  Primary  Election  Law  passed  by 
the  Kansas  legislature  provides  for  the  selec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  popular 
vote,  and  the  first  Senatorial  election  will  be 
held  on  August  11, 1908,  In  order  to  become 
a candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a petition  of  not  less  than 
one  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  ten  per  cent. 


of  the  Present . 

of  the  party  voters  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
state  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  primary. 
The  same  election  laws  which  govern  the 
holding  of  a general  election  are  made  to 
govern  the  primary,  and  every  voter  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  primary  will  indicate  his 
choice  for  United  States  Senate.  The 
Legislature  must  go  through  the  form 
of  choosing  the  United  States  Senator,  but 
it  will  only  be  a form,  as  the  choice  will 
have  been  made  for  them  by  the  people.  This 
is  essentially  the  same  law  that  was  passed  by 
the  Oregon  Initiative  and  has  since  been 
copied  by  other  states. 

Seattle,  Washingten. 

The  people  of  Seattle  voted  in  the  March 
election,  upon  two  charter  amendments 
which  reserve  to  the  people  of  that  dtyjthe 
power  to  control  their  own  legislation  and 
also  to  control  their  own  public  franchises. 
The  Direct-Legislation  amendment  was 
adopted  by  a vote  of  11,409  to  5,671,  and  the 
Puplic-Ownerohip  amendment  was  adopted 
by  11,828  against  6,847.  The  vote  in  favor 
in  each  case  was  more  than  one-half  of  the 
votes  cast  for  mayor.  The  Referendum  peti- 
tion in  the  amendment  requires  ten  per  cent. 

Another  Nebraska  Oity. 

In  compliance  with  a petition  the  city 
clerk  of  Kearney,  Nebraska,  has  placed  upon 
a ballot  for  the  April  election  the  question  of 
adopting  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
according  to  the  state  law  of  1897  which 
provides  that  any  city  may  have  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  applying  to  its  municipal 
statutes,  whenever  this  power  shall  have  been 
adopted  by  a majority  vote  of  its  citizens.  The 
terms  upon  which  Nebraska  cities  use  this 
power,  which  is  now  in  force  in  Omaha,  Lin- 
coln and  several  other  of  the  leading  cities, 
provide  that  any  question  can  be  voted  upon 
at  any  general  election,  provided  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  voters  sign  the  Initiative  peti- 
tion, and  a special  election  may  be  called  once 
a year  if  twenty  per  cent.  sign. 

A Democratic  Demand. 

The  “Free  Democrats”  of  Kansas  City 
are  making  a fight  to  rid  their  city  of  the  domi- 
nation of  the  street-railway  corporation  and 
incidentally  to  rid  their  party  of  sinister 
corporation  influences.  The  following  para- 
graphs express  their  attitude: 

“We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  exten- 
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Aon  of  the  franchises  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  beyond  their  present  term,  for 
any  consideration  or  any  pretext  whatever. 

"We  oppose  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
of  any  public-service  corporation  upon  any 
terms  whatever,  unless  such  extension  shall 
be  authorized  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people, 
and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promptly  submit 
a proper  charter  amendment  reserving  to  the 
people  the  sole  right  tojvote  to  extend  the 
terms  of  franchise.” 


The  Nebraska  Democrats. 

The  fact  that  the  Nebraska  Democratic 
platform  does  not  say  anything  about  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  or  Public  Owner- 
ship is  taken  by  some  Eastern  papers  to  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Bryan  is  willing  to  repudiate 
these  movments.  They  who  jump  at  such  a 
conclusion  signify  their  ignorance  both  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  is  a man  of  principle  rather 
than  of  policy,  and  of  the  political  significance 
and  permanent  nature  of  these  democratic 
movements  about  which  they  prate  glibly 
but  know  scarcely  more  than  the  names. 
A.  L.  Schallenberger,  nominee  for  Governor, 
is  one  of  the  warm  advocates  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  and  declares  unqualifiedly 
for  direct  legislation  upon  vital  questions. 
The  Omaha  World-Herald  sees  in  this  one 
of  the  vital  state  issues  of  the  immediate  future. 


News  Notes 

Senator  Saxe  has  introduced  into  the 
New  York  Legislature  a concurrent  resolution 
proposing  a Constitutional  Amendment  for 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The  measure 
proposes  that  a five  per  cent,  petition  may  be 
initiated  and  proposal  in  either  state  legisla- 
ture or  city  council  and  also  that  on  a five  per 
cent,  petition  the  people  may  demand  a Ref- 
erendum. The  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  of  the  other  states. 

An  increased  number  of  Direct-Legislation 
bills  and  referendum  propositions  have 
received  the  usual  throwdown  at  the  hands  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  this  year.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  get  a definite,  serious 
consideration  of  such  bills  as  are  seen  to  be 
of  most  vital  importance  in  other  states,  so 
long  as  Senator  Lodge  is  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  this  historic  commonwealth. 

Senator  Lodge  strenuously  opposes  the 
Public-Opinion  bill  and  every  other  orderly 


and  regular  method  by  which  people  may 
instruct  their  representatives,  and  he  very 
consistently  advocates  an  “instructed”  dele- 
gation from  Massachusetts  to  the  Republican 
committee.  I say  consistently,  because  in 
both  cases  he  takes  the  position  which  best 
suits  his  personal  interests. 

The  Referendum  has  been  introduced  in 
Alameda,  California,  to  settle  the  question  of 
how  many  playgrounds  the  city  is  to  have  and 
to  get  around  the  deadlock  which  exists  in  the 
city  council  over  the  use  of  9115,000  recently 
voted  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful,  high-minded, 
patriotic  movements  in  Western  city  politics 
is  the  organization  of  the  Seattle  City  Party 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  George  C. 
Cotterell.  It  was  largely  through  their  efforts 
that  the  charter  amendments  were  secured 
at  the  election  of  March  third.  This  election 
came  just  too  late,  however,  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  the  franchises  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  without  referendum. 

A petition  signed  by  14,615  voters  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  submitted  to  the  Super- 
visors asking  for  a special  election  at  which 
all  the  people  may  vote  on  taking  over  the 
franchises  of  the  street-car  and  telephone 
companies. 

A rare  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Referen- 
dum was  that  in  which  the  firemen,  engineers, 
conductors  and  trainmen,  employed  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railway,  were  invited 
by  President  Tuttle  to  vote  on  a proposition 
to  accept  five  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages 
for  a period  of  not  more  than  four  months 
rather  than  have  the  service  curtailed  and  a 
part  of  the  men  laid  off.  This,  too,  of  course. 
Senator  Lodge  would  call  “mob  rule.” 

Delegate  Williams  of  the  West  Virginia, 
House  of  Delegates  is  the  father  of  a bfil  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  a Referendum 
and  Initiative  in  that  state.  There  may  be 
very  little  outlook  for  an  immediate  adoption 
of  this  bill,  but  Mr.  Williams  is  doing  a great 
educational  work  in  favor  of  his  measure. 

Assemblyman  Rudolph  A.  Braum  of 
Essex  has  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  a referendum  bill  providing 
when  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  state 
shall  petition  the  legislature  to  pass  any  biD 
it  may  be  enacted  in  the  regular  way.  If  the 
bOl  fails  to  become  a law  in  the  legislature 
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it  shall  be  referred  to  the  voters  of  the  state 
for  final  decision.  This  bill  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  “New  Idea”  Republicans.  There 
is  some  talk  of  substituting  a Public-Opinion 
measuife  for  this  bill. 

The  people  of  Dallas,  Texas,  are  demand- 
ing the  right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  govern- 
ment. They  have  secured  a right  to  vote  in 
the  April  election  upon  a number  of  measures 
proposed  by  the  Trades  Assembly,  also  a 
referendum  on  a telephone  franchise. 

The  direct-primary  system  in  Georgia, 
requiring  in  many  counties  majority  vote,  has 
necessitated  holding  two  second  primaries 
in  several  counties  in  order  to  name  candidates. 

The  petition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
of  Milwaukee  has  been  filed  asking  for  a 
Referendum  vote  on  the  non-partisan  munici- 
pal election  system  this  coming  year. 

A movement  is  on  foot  to  use  for  the  first 
time  the  referendum  power  provided  for  in 
the  new  Newport  charter,  in  the  matter  of 
substituting  wood  for  cobble-stones  in  a pro- 
posed new  street  pavement. 

The  people  in  Michigan  vote  in  the  AprQ 
election  on  an  amendment  to  their  old  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  taxation  of  a large 
number  of  now  untaxed  transportation  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  state. 

Senator  Hill  of  Maryland  has  introduced 
a bill  providing  for  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 


endum upon  statutes.  The  bill  has  been 
favorably  reported  back  to  the  Senate. 

The  citizens  of  WOkensburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, vote  again  in  May  on  the  question  of 
annexation  to  Pittsburg. 

The  town  of  Fulton,  West  Virginia,  holds  a 
special  election  in  April  on  the  annexation 
question. 

The  Maryland  legislature  has  submitted  to 
popular  vote  a bill  authorizing  $5,000,000 
for  the  new  reservoir  for  Baltimore. 

W.  S.  U’Ren,  the  father  of  the  Oregon 
Initiative  and  Referendum  law,  has  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  seat  of  United  States 
Senator  Fulton. 

“The  Representative  Government”  of 
Massachusetts  refused  in  March  to  permit 
the  people  of  the  state  to  take  a Referendum 
vote  on  question  of  capital  punishment. 

There  is  a strong  movement  in  Maryland 
in  support  of  a bill  now  before  the  legislature 
providing  a modem  primary-election  law, 
but  it  is  very  hard  for  the  “representative 
government”  of  the  state  to  grant  this  con* 
cession  to  the  people. 

A bill  for  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
is  before  the  Bloomingdale,  Iowa,  City  Coun- 
cil and  is  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Improve- 
ment Association  and  other  bodies  of  leading 
business  men. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


By  Bruno  Bbckhabd, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research. 


Uncle  8am  Doing  Things. 

THE  Pittsburg  Press  points  out  that 
“Some  of  the  members  of  Congress 
show  a remarkable  grudge  against  Unde  Sam 
in  dealing  with  government  work.  They 
never  have  the  slightest  objection  to  the  gov- 
ernment’s digging  canals,  dredging  harbors 
or  doing  anything  else  in  which  private  cap- 
ital cannot  figure  out  a profit.  The  moment 
a profit  can  be  spied,  the  congressional  protest 
against  the  government’s  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  enterprise  becomes  strenuous. 


“For  instance,  the  government  has  estab- 
lished in  the  last  few  years  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  the  navy,  and  has 
begun  to  be  used  extensivdy  for  army  posts 
along  the  coast.  A bill  now  before  Congress, 
which  will  probably  pass,  provides  for  the 
licensing  of  private  wireless  telegraph  com- 
panies. It  then  provides  that  ‘no  wireless 
station  owned  and  operated  by  the  govern- 
ment shall  compete  for  commercial  messages 
with  licensed  wiidess  telegraph  stations.’  ” 
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“Is  there  any  difference  between  the  gov- 
ernment's digging  out  a river  for  the  public 
benefit  and  its  operating  a wireless  telegraph 
station  for  public  benefit,  except  that  the  first 
may  not  pay  and  the  latter  does  pay?  If 
there  is,  the  congressional  leaders  should 
point  it  out.  Perhaps  it  is  this  tendency  to 
reserve  the  losing  propositions  for  the  govern- 
ment and  the  paying  ones  for  private  enter- 
prise that  enables  the  opponents  of  public 
ownership  to  produce  so  many  reports  show- 
ing cases  in  which  public  ownership  finan- 
cially failed.'' 


Permanent  Office  Holding. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our 
American  municipal  life  arises  from  the  fact 
that  office-holding  is  a matter  of  political  pull 
and  faithful  public  service  does  not  insure 
permanence  of  position.  The  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  calls  attention  to  a 
municipal  employ^  who  has  held  his  position 
uninterruptedly  for  thirty-six  years.  “E.  L. 
Dunbar,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  water  works,  enjoys  that  distinc- 
tion, having  been  in  continuous  service  in  that 
position  since  January  19,  187 2,  and  had  been 
assistant  city  engineer  for  two  years  previous  to 
that.  The  secret  of  it  he  gives  as  ‘minding 
my  own  business;  doing  the  best  I knew 
how.’  We  know  of  others,  city  engineers 
and  superintendents,  who  can  boast  of  terms 
almost  as  long,  and  from  what  we  know  of 
them  we  believe  the  explanations  in  their 
cases  would  be  the  same.  Politics  may 
assist  a man  in  obtaining  a position,  or  even 
in  holding  over  for  a term;  but  the  time  has 
passed,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  when  it  could 
do  more  than  this.  Even  politicians  are 
generally  wise  enough  to  keep  their  hands 
off  of  an  office-holder  who  has  shown  his 
value  in  services  rendered  to  the  city.  When 
they  have  acquired  the  additional  wisdom 
to  recognize  the  credit  which  they  do  them- 
selves by  finding  and  appointing  such  men, 
they,  the  city  at  large  and  earnest,  intelligent 
office-holders  will  all  benefit.  Even  now, 
in  the  majority  of  cities,  mayors  may 
come  and  counolmen  may  go,  but  those 
men  go  on  forever  who,  in  charge  of 
the  city’s  public  utilities,  combine  with 
ordinary  good  sense  and  intelligence,  mind- 
ing their  own  business  and  doing  the  best 
they  know  how." 


Government-Owned  Railroads  in 
Switzerland. 

“The  railroads  of  Switzerland,”  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  “were  built  by  private 
capital.  Until  six  years  ago,  all  were  operated 
by  corporations.  On  January  1,  1901,  the 
leading  roads  except  two  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  government.  This  was  the  result  of 
a referendum,  at  which  the  vote  was  the 
largest  ever  cast  on  such  an  occasion.  In 
1891  the  project  of  government  purchase  had 
been  submitted  to  the  people  and  defeated. 
Switzerland  had  then  a small  national  debt, 
and  the  country  hesitated  to  create  a great  one. 
Moreover,  the  terms  of  the  proposed  purchase 
seemed  unfair.  But  the  feeling  in  favor  of 
national  ownership  grew,  the  new  proposal 
was  of  fairer  nature,  and  when  the  final  test 
came  it  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

“The  stockholders  of  the  railroads  did  not 
relish  the  popular  demand,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  referendum  a concerted  and  desperate 
effort  was  made  to  show  the  people  that  gov- 
ernment ownership  always  had  been  and 
always  must  be  disastrous,  and  that  private 
enterprise  can  always  do  anything  very  much 
better  than  any  government  can  do  it.  The 
people  were  not  impressed  by  the  arguments. 
After  the  referendum  some  of  the  stockholders 
had  recourse  to  lawsuits.  But  they  were 
handicapped  by  a law  long  in  existence — that 
the  government  at  stated  intervals  had  the 
right  to  purchase  the  railroads  if  it  so  desired. 
The  investment  was  $200,000,000. 

“The  Swiss  people  believe  they  reaped 
solidly  from  their  bargain.  Their  railroad 
service  has  been  increased  and  extended; 
about  ten  per  cent,  more  trains  are  run. 
Rates,  passenger  and  freight,  have  been 
reduced,  for  the  government  took  the  lowest 
rate  in  force  anywhere  on  any  of  the  railroads 
and  made  that  the  standard  rate  for  all  the 
railroads,  a reduction  of  about  four  per  cent 
The  quality  of  the  service  has  been  bettered; 
a lot  of  old  rolling-stock  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  junk  heap,  and  new  cars  and  loco- 
motives built  in  their  place.  Roadbeds, 
tracks  and  stations  have  been  replaced  and 
rebuilt.  When  the  government  bought  the 
roads  most  of  them  were  single-tracked; 
it  is  engaged  in  double-tracking  all  the 
important  lines.  New  kinds  of  reduced-fare 
tickets  have  been  introduced.  The  system 
has  been  unified.  New  connections  have 
been  established,  and  there  has  been  no  loss 
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of  efficiency;  indeed,  the  assertion  has  been 
made  that  the  employes  work  more  cheerfully 
and  with  greater  interest  for  their  government 
than  they  worked  for  the  companies. 

“The  investment  seems  profitable.  The 
expenditures  required  to  put  the  lines  into 
good  condition  have  been  large,  but  they 
have  been  met  out  of  the  profits  of  operation. 
More  than  $380,000  has  been  put  aside  each 
year  for  the  sinking  fund  to  cover  the  pur- 
chase price.  In  a year  there  will  be  decided 
returns  to  the  public  treasury. 

“At  the  same  time  wages  have  been 
increased  and  more  men  employed.  All 
employes  have  now  one  day  of  rest  in  seven, 
annual  holidays,  sick  and  disabled  benefits, 
increased  pay  with  length  of  service  up  to 
certain  limits  and  pensions  when  they  are 
retired.  If  they  lose  their  lives  in  the  service 
their  widows  and  children  receive  pensions. 
Finally,  the  government  has  enforced  a rule 
that  no  man  shall  work  more  than  ten  and 
one-half  hours  in  twenty-four  to  avoid  acci- 
dents due  to  overworked  employes. 

“Railroad  building  in  a country  which  is 
practically  all  mountains  is  carried  on  at  great 
expense,  and  hence  fare  and  rates  have  to  be 
high.  On  ordinary  single  tickets,  one  way, 
first-daas  fares  average  3.24  cents  a mile; 
second-class,  2.42  cents  a mile;  third-class, 
1.63  cents  a mile.  Return  tickets  are  cheaper, 
and  circular  tickets  and  excursion  tickets 
are  issued  as  a reduction  of  one-third  from  the 
price  of  single-trip  tickets.  Commutation 
tickets  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  1 3-8  cents  a 
mfle  for  first-class,  1 cent  a mile  for  second- 
class  and  5-8  cent  a mile  for  third-class,  while 
tickets  for  workingmen  and  school  children 
are  even  cheaper  than  this.  Another  kind 
of  ticket  enables  one  to  travel  without  limit 
on  all  the  railroads  of  Switzerland  one  month 
$22  first-class,  $15  second-class,  $11  third- 
class.**  — 

Duluth.  Minnesota. 

The  following  is  a digest  of  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Water  and  Light  for  1007 
for  operation,  maintenance  and  interest: 


Pnmping  wmtsr 

Water  services ?§,7OO.20 

Share  of  interest  paid 09.83S.19 


Total  Water  Plant. 


016*80634 


8S2K&: :r. ::::::::::::: 

Share  of  interest  paid 3*118.18 

Total  Qee  Plant 313831*** 

Aggregate: for  the  Department 388*70038 
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Water  rates 

Other  inoomns 

3803,807.68 

81,664.60 

Total 

828436837 

Leas  operations  and  mainten- 
ance. r.trt.T...t.T.T..T.T 

16*80634 

3 71,00*03 

Surplus  earnings 

Gas  rates 

Other  income 

$14*668.88 

1363.04 

Total 

$147,663.80 

Less  Operation  and  mainten- 
ance  

$13*814.54 

Total  surplus  earnings. . 


3 1*73838 
38*700.10 


Danville,  Virginia. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  water  works  for 
last  year  were  $27,113.40,  and  the  total  dis- 
bursements, exclusive  of  permanent  improve- 
ments and  depreciation,  $21,974.09,  thus 
showing  a net  profit  of  $5,140.31.  Com- 
pared with  the  previous  year  revenue  is  larger 
by  $3349.88,  and  disbursements  smaller  by 
$1,180.58.  It  cost  two  and  a quarter  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  to  put  the  water  into  the 
reservoir,  filtered  and  ready  for  distribution, 
of  which  amount  half  a cent  per  1,000  gallons 
pumped  is  chargeable  to  filtration.  The 
total  pumpage  for  the  year  was  260,772,298 
gallons. 


The  receipts  from  the  gas  plant  were. 

And  the  disbursements. 

„ Showing  a net  profit  of 


34*688.86 

3738.87 

*480.80 


Compared  with  the  previous  yea r,  receipts 
increased  19  per  cent,  (nineteen)  while  dis- 
bursements increased  14  per  cent.,  or  $7,342.98 
and  $4,653.41  respectively.  The  increase 
in  expenditure  is  due  to  the  increased  price  of 
coal. 


The  reoeipts  from  the  electrio-Hghting  plant 


And  the  disbursements. . 
Showing  a profit  of.. 


33*601.84 

1*08338 

1*78738 


Receipts  increased  30  per  cent,  over  the  pre- 
vious year  while  disbursements  increased  only 
seven  per  cent. 


Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

A few  months  ago  the  new  water  works 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  were  com- 
pleted, The  question  of  a water  supply 
was  difficult  to  solve  as  there  were  serious 
drawbacks  to  bofh  the  two  available  source* 
the  well  water  was  limited  in  amount  and  was 
very  hard,  while  the  river  water  was  dirty  and 
carried  a high  percentage  of  bacteria.  After 
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extensive  experiments  with  the  wdls  the  river 
was  decided  upon  as  the  better  source  and  a 
purification  plant  was  started. 

The  water  is  drawn  in  by  two  rotary  pumps 
and  is  discharged  into  duplicate  settling 
basins  from  which  it  flows  through  a gravity 
sand  filter  into  a dear  water  reservoir.  The 
washing  of  the  sand  in  the  filters  is  accom- 
plished by  reversing  the  flow  of  water,  at  the 
same  time  agitating  the  sand  and  Mowing  air 
through  the  sand  and  water.  This  process 
needs  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  and 
uses  on  an  average  about  four  per  cent,  of 
all  the  water  filtered.  A solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime  is  added 
to  the  raw  water  to  aid  in  the  settling 
process.  The  contract  calls  for  a 97  per 
cent,  purification  but  in  the  months  of 
operation  an  average  of  98  per  cent,  has 
been  maintained.  Well  equipped  chemical 
and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  connected 
with  the  plant. 

Battle  Greek,  Michigan. 

During  over  twenty  years  of  operation  the 
water  works  at  Battle  Creek  have  not  found 
it  necessary  to  replace  a single  pump,  boiler, 
or  other  similar  part  of  the  plant.  Meter 
rates  are  six  to  thirteen  cents  per  1,000 
gallons,  with  a minimum  of  three  dollars  a 
year.  In  1907  the  income  from  water  rates 
was  $87,868.85;  from  rent  of  meters,  $4,048.17; 
charge  for  508  hydrants,  $20,820,  and  for 
other  public  uses  $6,000,  a total  of  $68,282.0? 


The  operating  expenses  were  $14,400.51, 
and  interest  on  the  total  cost  $16,859.48,  a 
total  of  $80,759.94. 


▲ Municipal  Theater. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts,  is  one  of 
the  few  cities  in  the  United  States  that  operates 
a municipal  theater.  In  the  last  two  years 
the  Academy,  which  the  city  acquired  under 
the  Lyman  bequest,  has  shown  a total  profit 
of  $5,000. 


Build  Thee  More  Stately  Mansions. 

“A  petroleum  monopoly  has  proved  such 
a lucrative  venture  in  the  United  States  that 
the  German  government  is  considering  the 
propriety  of  taking  over  the  oil  business  in  that 
country  as  a means  of  fattening  the  imperial 
treasury.  Experts  have  been  employed  to 
report  the  necessary  outlay  involved  in  the 
purchase  of  existing  plants  in  Germany,  thus 
establishing  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
government  ownership." — Philadelphia  fife- 
ord. 

The  Lord  said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  before 
He  organized  the  world,  but  man  has  gen- 
erally failed  to  appreciate  the  force  of  that 
example.  The  German  government,  however, 
has  come  to  realize  its  mistake.  As  between 
the  oil  business  running  the  country  and  the 
country  running  the  oil  business  the  govern- 
ment has  wisely  chosen  the  latter. 

Bruno  Beckhard. 


NEWS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 


By  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 

Of  tint  Bureau  of  Civic  sad  Industrial  Rassarch. 


Among  The  Farmers  of  The  Central  West. 

THERE  is  no  movement  in  any  country 
more  encouraging,  nothing  fraught 
with  greater  possibilities  for  the  future  to 
those  of  us  whose  faith  is  in  the  common 
people,  whose  religion  is  the  religion  of  democ- 
racy, than  the  cooperative  movement  among 
our  Western  farmers — those  great,  hearty, 
whole-souled  men  who  are  the  chief  factors 
in  the  production  of  the  people’s  bread, 
to  whose  labor  is  due,  almost  wholly  the  grain 
supply  of  the  world.  And  these  men,  these 


real  “captains  of  industry"  are  learning  from 
every  day’s  experience,  that  in  union  alone 
there  is  strength,  that  only  by  combining 
with  each  other  can  they  hope  to  live  and 
labor  under  the  decent  economic  conditions, 
which  are  the  right  of  every  human  being. 
Of  these,  a large  percentage  comes  from 
Northern  Europe;  from  Norway  and  Sweden9 
from  Denmark  and  Holland,  and  from  Ger- 
many, and  they  bring  with  them  the  experi- 
ence gained  from  years  of  cooperative  organ- 
isation in  their  own  country,  and  the  great 
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hope  of  finding  in  America  the  realization  of 
their  ideals  of  democracy. 

Our  American  farmers,  while  they  have 
not  had  the  actual  experience  of  their  foreign- 
bom  neighbors,  have  had  over  forty  years  of 
education  along  cooperative  lines.  The  Pat- 
rons of  Husbandly,  which  twenty-five  years 
ago  had  more  than  1,500,000  members,  the 
Grange  which  later  merged  itself  with  the 
Patrons,  the  Fanners’  Alliance  which  exerted 
such  a powerful  influence  on  behalf  of  better 
legislation  for  the  farmers  and  cleaner  politics, 
have  done  the  pioneer  work  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  powerful  farmers’  organizations 
which  are  now  coming  into  existence  in  all 
the  Western  states,  but  more  especially  in 
the  great  grain-producing  states  of  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Minnesota  and  the  Dako- 
tas. In  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi 
there  are  organizations  of  farmers’  societies, 
such  as  elevator  and  shipping  companies, 
creameries,  etc.,  but  in  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  states  these  societies  have  united 
in  the  formation  of  a central  state  organiza- 
tion which  plays  a large  part  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  state,  and  in  many  instances  is 
able  to  materially  influence  the  political  out- 
look in  the  interests  of  better  government. 

Illinois  was  the  first  of  the  states  to  form  a 
central  organization,  and  it  was  largely  due 
to  the  activity  of  the  farmers  of  Mason 
County  that  this  was  done.  The  farmers  of 
the  little  town  of  Manito,  in  Mason  County, 
were  among  the  first  of  the  state  to  realize 
the  need  of  organization  in  order  to  combat 
successfully  the  line  Elevator  Companies, 
the  trust  interests,  who,  of  course,  were  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  by  the  railroad  when- 
ever possible.  The  farmers  of  Illinois  had 
seen  little  individual  companies  swept  out 
of  existence  by  the  powerful  trust  interests; 
some  of  these  men  had  been  forced  to  the  wall 
themselves  by  methods  every  whit  as  under- 
handed and  cruel  as  those  of  the  Standard 
03,  that  huge  preceptress  whose  teachings 
have  crept  into  all  corners  of  the  world  and 
promoted  our  whole  system  of  commercial 
dishonesty,  and  they  had  been  forced  to  the 
acknowledgement  that  salvation  lay  in  organ- 
ization. Consequently  in  February,  1806, 
the  farmers  of  Manito  organized  the  Granger 
Elevator  Company.  Petitions  were  started 
for  the  organization  of  a company  with  $8,000 
capital,  shares  being  $05,  ten  shares  the  limit 
to  one  person.  By  the  end  of  March  the 
stock  was  all  sold  and  in  November  of  that 


year  the  company  started  in  active  business. 
This  new  company  did  not  meet  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  later  organizations  encountered, 
the  line  companies  believing,  no  doubt,  that 
its  life  would  be  short,  did  not  consider  it 
formidable  enough  to  fight.  Still  they  had 
their  troubles.  In  the  first  place  the  railroads 
refused  their  application  for  a site,  so  they 
were  forced  to  purchase  one,  and  after  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  die  railroad  and  warehouse 
commission,  a switch  was  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  $75.  There  was  a shortage  in  cam 
and  the  Line  Elevator  people  did  advance 
grain  prices,  hoping  thereby  to  force  the  failure 
of  the  new  company,  but  by  the  end  of  three 
months  car  troubles  were  adjusted  and  in 
six  months  satisfactory  freight  rates  were 
secured. 

The  second  farmers’  elevator  company 
came  into  existence  at  Easton  in  July,  1897, 
and  in  1899  a company  was  organized  at 
Mason  City  which  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  These  later  companies  under- 
took also  to  handle  coal.  From  this  time  on 
the  number  of  elevators  increased  very  rapidly 
and  by  190$  there  were  thirty  in  successful 
operation.  About  this  time  the  line  Elevator 
Company  began  to  realize  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities in  the  farmers’  elevators,  and  they 
instituted  a boycott  against  them.  An  agent 
of  the  regular  dealers  canvassed  the  state 
advising  the  commission  men  and  track 
bidders  to  refuse  consignments  from  coop- 
erative grain  companies  and  regular  deal- 
ers to  refuse  to  cany  on  business  with 
receivers  who  handled  cooperative  business. 
Though  the  boycott  was  not  successful  it 
caused  the  farmers  a great  deal  of  trouble; 
some  of  the  companies  were  completely 
shut  out  of  their  markets  and  others  had 
their  markets  so  restricted  that  they  were 
unable  to  hold  their  own  against  their  com- 
petitors. 

It  was  during  this  trying  time,  when 
unswerving  loyalty  to  their  cause  was  the 
farmers’  only  hope,  that  the  farmers  united 
under  the  name  of  the  “Farmers’  Grain 
Dealers*  Association  of  Illinois.’’  Their  first 
president  was  John  Collins  of  Tuscola;  John 
A.  McCreery  of  Mason  City  was  elected 
secretary  and  still  holds  that  position.  Mr. 
MeCreery  is  one  of  the  guiding  spirits  of  the 
state  organization  and  has  been  manager  of 
the  Mason  City  Elevator  Company  ever 
since  its  formation. 

The  State  Association  has  proven  a power- 
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ful  force  for  honorable  business  and  dean 
politics  in  Illinois,  and  because  of  its  influence 
has  been  able  to  promote  and  foster  farmers’ 
organizations,  not  only  in  Illinois,  where 
there  are  at  present  over  160  companies 
but  also  in  other  states.  The  membership  of 
these  companies  runs  from  40  to  over  400; 
the  capital  stock  from  $8,500  to  $85,000. 
Some  of  these  have  extended  their  business 
to  lumber,  farm  implements,  etc.,  a few  com- 
panies now  have  two  or  more  stations,  and 
several  require  two  elevators  to  handle  the 
grain  of  their  stockholders.  New  companies 
are  constantly  being  formed,  and  the  old  ones 
are  finding  it  necessary  to  enlarge  their  plants 
in  order  to  handle  the  grain  brought  to  them. 

The  Farmers’  Elevator  at  Uliopolis,  Illinois, 
is  a fair  example  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  state.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized on  the  twelfth  of  January,  1904,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $10,000  divided  into  shares 
of  $50  each,  no  person  being  allowed  to  own 
more  than  five  shares.  The  building,  a 
modern,  up-to-date  elevator  with  a capacity 
of  50,000  bushels,  was  completed  about  the 
first  of  August,  and  the  grain  came  in  so 
rapidly  that  everything  was  filled  before  the 
railroad  had  the  switch  completed.  The 
plant  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  by  a 
considerable  extent;  a 25,000-bushel  oat-bin, 
costing  $1,200,  has  been  built,  an  ear  corn- 
crib  j[and  also  another  elevator  section  is  to 
be  added  in  the  near  future.  During  the 
last  year  284,186  bushels  of  grain  were  shipped, 
and  several  thousand  were  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  The  company  consists  of  120 
stockholders,  either  actively  engaged  or  con- 
nected with  farming.  It  has  paid  two 
six-per-cent,  dividends,  and  spent  about 
$8,000  in  enlarging  the  plant  in  the  past  year. 
In  addition  to  the  grain,  they  handled  12,000 
pounds  of  twine  and  some  coal.  This  meas- 
ure of  success  is  duplicated  in  nearly  all  of 
the  elevators  of  that  state.  In  Champlin, 
for  instance,  their  annual  report  shows  about 
twelve  per  cent,  net  profit;  Cropsey  has 
recently  built  a 40,000-bushel  oat-house  in 
addition  to  their  elevator  of  75,000  bushels 
capacity;  the  elevator  at  Cooksville  has  a 
capacity  of  70,000  and  handles  about  400,000 
bushels  yearly;  the  company  at  Colfax  owns 
two  elevators  and  handles  500,000  bushels 
of  grain  annually,  and  the  Farmers’  Elevator 
Company  of  El  Paso  does  the  same;  the 
Cariock  Elevator  Company  reports  a pros- 
perous year,  there  being  an  undivided  surplus 


of  $2,000  on  hand  January  1,  which  they 
voted  to  keep  in  the  treasury  increasing  tins 
capital  stock  to  $8,000  and  then  imming  a 
stock  dividend  of  88  1-8  per  cent,  on  all 
stock  outstanding  at  the  first  of  the  year 
This  company  handled  nearly  250,000  bushels 
of  grain  and  750  tons  of  coal  the  past  year. 
The  Books  Creek  Elevator  Company  which 
has  been  doing  business  about  eighteen 
months  has  a surplus  of  more  than  $1,200,  and 
besides  receiving  good  prices  for  their  grain 
the  company  accumulated  twelve  per  cent, 
on  its  capital  stock.  The  Elevator  Company 
at  Monticello  operates  two  elevators,  and  one 
day  last  fall  there  were  counted  288  wagons 
loaded  with  com  standing  in  line  waiting  for 
their  turn  to  be  unloaded.  The  Cerro  Gordo 
Company  handled  817,414  bushels  of  grain 
in  1907;  also  1,950  tons  of  soft  coal  and  281 
tons  of  hard  coal.  The  total  amount  of 
business  for  the  year  was  approximately 
$160,000  and  a profit  of  $1,198  was  realised 
after  paying  all  expenses. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Cooperative 
Elevator  at  Mason  City  already  referred  to, 
in  1899,  additions  have  been  built  to  the  ele- 
vator which  holds  25,000  bushels,  at  a cost 
$8,500;  cribs  which  hold  6,000  bushels  of 
com,  and  also  two  large  coal  sheds.  AD 
of  these  have  been  paid  for  out  of  the  tuning 
of  the  company,  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
company  has  paid  $8,500  in  dividends.  They 
will  soon  put  in  a drier  and  make  some  other 
improvements,  which  will  cost  about  $5,000. 
This  company  handles  between  800,000  and 
400,000  bushels  of  grain  a year. 

In  Iowa  the  success  has  been  even  more 
marked.  The  State  organization  was  formed 
two  years  later  than  that  of  Illinois,  but  it  has 
outstripped  its  predecessor  in  the  number  of 
elevator  companies  formed.  The  struggle 
in  Iowa  was  similar,  though  a more  bitter 
fight  was  waged  against  the  little  cooperative 
companies  than  in  Illinois.  The  first  society 
of  the  state  was  at  Rockwell,  Cerro  Gordo 
County,  and  their  success  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  clause  incorporated  in  their  by-laws, 
providing  that  a comir^.on  of  one-half  cent 
per  bushel  should  id  into  the  company 
treasury  by  their  members  for  every  bushel 
of  grain  sold  either  to  themselves  or  to  their 
competitors.  When  sold  to  their  own  com- 
pany this  represented  the  cost  of  handling 
the  grain,  and  when  sold  to  a competitor  it 
was  paid  into  the  treasury  just  the  same, 
and  in  this  way  the  farmers’  company  was 
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provided  for,  no  matter  how  much  the  line 
elevator  people  raised  the  prices  in  their 
endeavor  to  force  the  farmers’  company  out 
of  business.  The  trust  fought  the  fanners’ 
company  at  Rockwell,  and  fought  them  with 
every  trick  known  to  modern  political  busi- 
ness, and  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
little  group  of  staunch  and  faithful  farmers, 
they  failed.  But,  though  the  trust  was  beaten 
at  Rockwell,  the  fight  had  been  so  hardly 
won  that  other  sections  of  the  state  hesitated 
before  organising  their  own  companies  for 
fear  of  a similar  experience. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Messerole,  who  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  movement  from  its  inception  and 
who  is  now  secretary  of  the  state  organiz- 
tion,  in  relating  the  history  of  the  fight  says 
that  “The  policy  of  the  combine  for  the  time 
being  was  to  ignore  the  Rockwell  society, 
and  after  being  driven  out  of  that  market 
paid  little  attention  to  them,  but  when  a dozen 
or  more  of  these  companies  were  organized 
and  the  movement  threatened  to  become  gen- 
eral, then  it  was  that  the  real  purpose  for 
which  the  Iowa  Grain  Dealers’  Association, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Line  Elevator 
interests  had  been  reorganized  was  dis- 
closed. Blacklisting  the  cooperative  com- 
panies and  boycotting  all  commission  houses 
who  dared  to  receive  the  business  of  the 
cooperatives,  bulldozing  local  merchants  with 
threats  of  putting  in  department  stofes,  filling 
the  local  press  with  false  reports  of  financial 
difficulties  of  cooperative  companies,  formed 
a large  part  of  the  activities  of  the  trusts* 
Iowa  representative.  . . . Realizing  that  the 
net  was  slowly  but  surely  encompassing 
them,  a call  was  sent  out  in  the  month  of 
October,  1904,  from  Rockwell  for  all  coop- 
erative companies  of  the  state  to  meet  at 
Rockwell  on  November  4th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  an  association,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  be  a more  intelligent  and 
vigorous  effort  towards  the  promotion  and 
organization  of  cooperative  societies  and 
unite  and  solidify  the  existing  companies  for 
the  struggle  which  all  knew  was  to 
come.” 

Mr.  McCreery,  of  the  Illinois  State  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  W.  M.  Stickney  and  Mr.  Mes- 
serole were  invited  to  assist  at  the  organiza- 
tion. “We  were  met  at  the  train  by  a little 
band  of  pioneers,”  continues  Mr.  Messerole, 


“and  escorted  to  the  dining-hall.  The  town 
was  decorated  with  flags  and  bunting  and 
magnificent  displays  of  the  products  of 
orchard  and  field.” 

The  organization  resulting  from  this  meet- 
ing elected  Mr.  N.  Densmore  president,  Mr. 
Messerole  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Brown  of 
Rockwell,  treasurer.  Twenty  companies 
joined  the  Association  at  the  start  and  that 
number  has  increased  until  at  present  there 
are  over  200  companies  belonging  to  the 
state  organization,  with  a membership  of 
50,000  farmers. 

This  Association  publishes  the  American 
Cooperative  Journal , a monthly  magazine, 
exceedingly  well  edited  by  Mr.  Messerole, 
which  contains  considerable  news  of  the 
advance  of  the  cooperative  movement  among 
the  formers.  The  Journal,  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Chicago,  is  endorsed  by  all  the 
state  organizations,  and  is  a great  factor  in 
bringing  them  into  closer  relationship  with 
each  other,  and  in  promoting  actual  coopera- 
tion between  them. 

Nebraska  also  has  a state  federation,  and 
their  fifth  annual  convention  was  held  at 
Lincoln  on  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second 
of  January.  About  2,000  farmers  attended 
these  meetings.  There  are  140  cooperative 
elevator  companies  in  this  state  and  a large 
number  of  cooperative  shipping  companies. 
The  association  has  declared  itself  strongly 
in  favor  of  federal  inspection  of  grain  and 
weights,  and  is  throwing  its  weight  in  favor 
of  other  legislation  which  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  farming  interests. 

In  Minnesota  there  was  recently  organized 
a state  association  of  which  Burr  D.  Alton  of 
Ceylon,  who  is  connected  with  a half-dozen 
cooperative  societies  in  the  state,  was  elected 
president,  and  R.  L.  Johnston  of  Austin, 
secretary.  As  there  are  nearly  185  farmers* 
elevators  in  the  state  the  need  of  a central 
oiganization  is  apparent,  and  it  is  sure  to 
promote  the  cause  of  cooperative  industry 
to  a great  extent.  The  cooperative  cream- 
eries of  Minnesota,  of  which  there  are  over 
600,  are  cooperating  in  this  movement  also. 

South  Dakota  held  a convention  in  Febru- 
ary for  the  purpose  of  forming  a state  society, 
and  other  near-by  states  are  realizing  the 
need  for  taking  such  steps. 

Habbl  Hammond  Albertson. 
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PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  NEWS. 


By  Robert  Tyson. 

Secretary  of  the  Amerftmn  Proportional  Representation  League. 


The  Oregon  Campaign. 

I HAVE  received  a copy  of  the  four  peti- 
tions of  |the  People’s  Power  League — 
a copy  exactly  like  those  actually  used  in 
obtaining  signatures  for  the  petitions.  These 
are  bound  together  in  one  book,  in  such 
shape  that  after  the  signatures  were  gotten 
the  four  petitions  could  be  separated  and 
rebound  for  presentation  to  the  secretary  of 
state  as  separate  and  distinct  petitions. 

On  comparison,  I find  that  the  Proportional 
Representation  Amendment  as  printed  in  the 
Initiative  petition  is  word  for  word  as  given 
in  the  January  Arena,  except  that  the 
word  “election ” in  the  eighth  line  is  “elec- 
tions” in  the  petition. 

I have  had  two  letters  from  Mr.  H.  Den- 
linger,  of  1445  Garfield  Avenue,  Portland, 
Oregon,  which  are  especially  useful  to  pro- 
portionalists.  He  asked  for  literature  on 
Proportional  Representation,  and  I sent  him 
a full  supply. 

Dealing  with  Proportional  Representation 
systems,  he  objects  both  to  the  Hare-Spence 
and  the  Gove  plans,  and  favors  the  Free  List 
with  Single  Vote.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows: 

“P.  R.  simply  means  that  each  political 
party  shall  have  the  same  proportion  of  mem- 
bers in  a representative  body  as  it  has  at  the 
polls.  Why  is  it  not  correct  to  say.  Then  we 
will  divide  the  members  accordingly?  If 
the  voter  has  a single  vote,  let  him  cast  it  for 
some  candidate  on  the  list  of  his  party,  as 
printed  on  the  ballot,  and  let  it  count  for  the 
party  represented  by  that  list.  Then  when 
the  count  is  made,  let  each  party  have  its 
due  proportion  of  representatives,  and  let 
the  representatives  of  each  party  be  taken 
from  the  highest  candidates  on  its  list.  I 
think  this  plan  would  be  very  easily  explained 
and  illustrated,  and  I believe  that  the  average 
voter  could  be  made  to  understand  it.  Of 
course  it  is  not  absolute  accuracy.  But  my 
experience  has  been  that  the  simpler  you  can 
make  a thing  for  the  average  voter  the  more 


readily  he  will  endorse  it.  Therefore  I am 
very  much  opposed  to  this  literature  (for  gen- 
eral circulation)  which  undertakes  to  beat 
the  principle  out  too  fine. 

“I  am  speaking  now  from  actual  experience, 
for  I have  just  got  through  circulating  an 
Initiative  petition  for  this  measure.  I was 
out  five  weeks,  and  secured  between  four  and 
five  thousand  signatures  on  various  petitions. 
I found  this  proportional  representation 
amendment  hardest  to  handle.  Many  of 
the  people  I saw  asked  me  for  literature,  and 
I have  also  agreed  to  see  them  again.  As  an 
indication  of  the  amount  of  work  that  must 
be  done,  I will  say  that  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  that  I approached  seemed  to  know 
anything  about  P.  R.  Copies  of  the  P.  R. 
Amendment  as  proposed  will  be  sent  to  every 
registered  voter  in  the  state,  together  with 
arguments;  but  there  is  need  of  a great  deal 
of  special  work  being  done.  A few  people 
will  vote  for  the  measure  on  our  endorsements, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  for  this 
will,  like  the  citizen  from  Missouri,  ‘have  to 
be  shown.* 

“There  ought,  then,  to  be  some  simple 
A,  B,  C literature  in  pamphlet  form,  which 
would  state  the  general  principle  as  I have 
indicated,  with  a simple  illustration  of  how 
the  principle  can  be  worked.  I expect  to 
prepare  something  of  this  kind;  but  if  there 
is  anything  printed  already  along  the  line  I 
mention,  I should  like  to  know  of  it.” 

In  his  second  letter  Mr.  Denlinger  mentions 
the  great  demand  for  information  about  the 
four  proposed  measures  of  the  People’s  Power 
League,  including  that  providing  for  propor- 
tional and  preferential  voting.  He  says  that 
he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  push  the  expla- 
nation of  the  preferential  vote  for  single 
officers,  which  is  more  readily  apprehended. 
He  expresses  a decided  opinion  that  if  the 
Measures  of  the  People’s  Power  League  go 
through  at  the  polls,  the  political  boss  wOl 
be  extinct.  This  the  bosses  know,  and  are 
fighting  desperately. 
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The  English  Monthly. 

Promptly  come  to  me  several  copies  ot 
Representation,  the  journal  of  our  English 
proportion&list  friends.  It  is  rich  in  news, 
and  contains  also  a valuable  article  on  the 
Second  Ballot.  Now  that  three  or  four  parties 
are  contesting  British  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions, it  is  seriously  proposed  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  the  Second  Ballot,  in  order  that  rep- 
resentatives elected  from  single-member  dis- 
tricts may  have  a majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast. 

From  the  columns  of  Representation  I 
reproduce  a generous  proportion  of  the  well- 
chosen  “News  and  Notes/’ 

In  The  House  of  Lords. 

The  Times  of  February  18th  has  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Municipal  Representation 
Bill  in  the  British  House  of  Lords: 

“Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  presented  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  introduction  of  propor- 
tional representation  in  municipal  elections 
and  for  other  purposes  in  relation  thereto. 
He  reminded  their  lordships  of  the  bill  on  the 
subject  he  introduced  last  year  to  which  the 
House  gave  a second  reading,  and  upon  which 
a Select  Committee  reported.  The  bill  he 
now  submitted  was  substantially  that  of  last 
year,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee incorporated.  Under  the  existing 
system  of  conducting  elections  for  municipal 
councils,  whether  by  annual  election  of  a 
third  of  the  members  or  by  triennial  elections 
of  the  council  as  a whole,  the  result  was  deter- 
mined too  much  upon  party  lines,  and  men 
well  qualified  for  service  were  often  excluded 
because  they  did  not  enter  the  election  con- 
test as  party  representatives.  The  method 
of  the  bill  would  secure  representation  of 
different  opinions  among  electors  in  propor- 
tion to  their  strength.  The  machinery  pro- 
posed the  Committee  found  well  suited  to 
its  purpose.  Some  doubt  was  expressed  as 
to  whether  the  electors  would  quite  realize 
the  intention,  but  on  that  point  he  thought 
anxiety  was  much  exaggerated,  and  that  our 
electors  were  not  less  intelligent  than  those 
of  other  countries.  The  Committee  had  pro- 
posed that  the  permission  to  local  authorities 
to  adopt  the  bill  should  be  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion, in  the  first  instance,  of  a three-fifths, 
instead  of  a bare  majority,  and  that  the 
experiment  should  be  valid  for  three  years, 
only,  but  might  then  be  renewed  by  a bare 
majority  for  another  three  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  system  of  the  bill  could  be 


finally  adopted  by  resolution,  provided  that 
either  House  of  Parliament,  within  a given 
time,  did  not  by  an  address  secure  that  the 
resolution  should,  be  null  and  void.  These 
recommendations  had  been  adopted  and  he 
submitted  the  bill  with  confidence  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  since  last  year  the 
principle  it  embodied  had  made  further 
advance  abroad — in  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
especially  by  its  reaffirmation  and  readoption 
in  Tasmania,  after  a general  election,  at 
which  the  Ministry  which  had  abolished  the 
system  had  been  defeated. 

“The  Earl  of  Crewe,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  interesting  speech  of  the  noble 
lord,  hoped  he  would  not  consider  it  disre- 
spectful or  casting  any  doubt  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  if  debate  were,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  customary  course,  deferred 
until  the  second  reading.” 

Advance  in  France. 

The  idea,  of  proportional  representation 
is  making  remarkable  progress  in  France 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  the  French 
Socialist  party  is  solid  for  the  reform,  which 
gains  support  also  among  moderate  Republi- 
cans and  Conservatives  of  all  shades  of  opin- 
ion, the  opposition  seeming  chiefly  to  come 
from  the  Radicals  at  present  in  power.  A 
recent  number  of  L’Humaniti,  the  organ  of 
M.  Jaur&,  gives  an  account  of  a proposal 
which  has  very  powerful  backing  and  which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  secure  widespread  accept- 
ance. It  is  suggested  that  at  the  next  munici- 
pal elections  (conducted  on  the  scrutin  is 
lists  system — much  as  in  England)  all  parties 
should  agree  that  wherever  a second  ballot 
is  necessary  the  seats  should  without  any 
actual  contest  be  allotted  among  the  various 
party  lists  of  candidates  which  have  been  put 
forward  in  proportion  to  the  votes  actually 
received  by  each  party  at  the  first  ballot.  In 
other  words,  it  is  proposed  by  agreement  to 
institute  Proportional  Representation  by  way 
of  trial  or  experiment,  so  that  France  may 
see  what  she  would  gain  by  the  reform.  It 
is  much  to  be  hoped  that  this  interesting 
experiment  may  be  made  in  as  many  munici- 
palities as  possible  and  that  it  may  achieve 
the  success  which  it  deserves.  The  writer 
in  VHumanUS  observes  incidentally  that  one 
of  the  advantages  of  Proportional  Representa- 
tion is  the  abolition  of  the  second  ballot  and 
its  attendant  disadvantages.  And  yet  there 
are  English  writers  who  urge  that  England 
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should  accept  as  a reform  what  France  would 
suppress  as  an  abuse. 


Tasmania. 

Hebe  are  some  further  particulars  about 
the  bill  re-introducing  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation into  Tasmania,  which  became 
law  in  November  last.  The  new  act  divides 
Tasmania  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly (the  ‘Lower*  House)  into  five  districts 
each  with  six  members,  but  for  the  State 
Council  (the  ‘Upper*  House)  the  division  is 
into  fifteen  districts  of  which  thirteen  are 
country  districts  with  one  member  each  and 
two  are  the  city  districts  of  Hobart,  with  three, 
and  Launceston  with  two  members.  The 
Tasmanian  Act  will  probably  not  come  into 
actual  use  until  1909,  the  year  of  the  next 
state  elections,  and  it  will  again  be  used 
in  1910  for  the  Commonwealth  elections  in 
Tasmania.  Meanwhile  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations are  due  to  the  little  daughter 
state  which  in  this  respect  leads  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  and  to  Professor  Nanson,  of 
Melbourne,  and  Miss  Spence,  who  have  fought 
so  long  for  reform. 

The  Second  Ballot. 

The  following  abstracts  give  the  main 
points  of  an  interesting  article  on  the  Second 
Ballot,  in  the  March  issue  of  Representation: 

“Let  us  look  at  the  second  ballot  a little  in 
detail.  The  ordinaiy  form  is  that  in  cases 
where  there  are  more  than  two  candidates 
for  a single-member  constituency, then,  unless 
one  candidate  has  a dear  majority  of  all  the 
votes  polled,  a second  election  is  held  after  an 
interval  of  a week  or  fortnight  from  the  first; 
at  this  second  dection,  either  by  law,  as  in 
Germany,  or  by  the  ordinaiy  political  prac- 
tice, as  in  France,  only  the  two  candidates 
highest  on  the  poll  at  the  first  dection  are 
before  the  doctors,  and  the  candidate  who 
gets  the  greater  number  of  votes  is  chosen. 
The  same  effect  can  also  be  produced  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  two  dections  by 
allowing  the  doctor  at  the  first  dection  to 
mark  with  the  figure  2 the  candidate  to  whom 
he  would  wish  his  vote  transferred  if  the 
candidate  of  his  own  choice  is  lowest  on  the 
poll.  This  is  a considerable  improvement  in 
machinery,  as  the  interval  between  the  two 
dections  on  the  ordinary  plan  is  apt  to  be 
occupied  with  rather  undesirable  wire-pulling. 


but  the  root  principle  of  the  method — the 
elimination  of  the  smallest  of  three  parties 
and  the  limitation  of  the  choice  of  the  doctors 
to  the  representatives  of  the  two  larger  parties — 
remains  the  same. 

“Now,  even  if  one  looks  at  the  constituency 
itsdf  alone,  this  method  is  erroneous.  For 
if  three  parties,  Red,  Pink  and  White,  are 
contesting  the  seat  and  the  poll  results:  Red, 
5,000;  White,  4,000;  Pink,  3,000,  Hie  final 
contest  will  be  between  Red  and  White.  But 
it  may  well  be  that  Pink  would  defeat  either 
Red  or  White  in  a fight  between  Pink  and 
Red  or  Pink  and  White.  Therefore  in  such 
a case  that  candidate  of  the  three  whose 
opinions  most  nearly  accord  with  those  of  the 
dectors  is  defeated. 


“In  Belgium  it  was  the  defects  of  the 
Second  Ballot  which  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  proportional  representation.  Thus  in  the 
recent  reports  from  British  Representatives 
Abroad  on  the  Second  Ballot,  the  British 
Minister  in  Brussels  (Sir  A.  Hardinge)  trils 
us  that  ‘the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Cler- 
ical party  in  1884  was  largdy  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  every  second  ballot  between  Catholics 
and  Socialists,  the  Liberals  voted  for  the 
former,  whilst  in  every  second  ballot  between 
Catholics  and  Liberals  . . . the  Socialists 
preferred  the  Catholics  ...  In  1896  (the 
Socialists  in  turn  were  the  victims.  . . . Lib- 
eral dectors  . . . voted  everywhere  at  the 
second  ballot  for  Clerical  . . . candidates, 
with  the  result  that  the  Clericals  won  every 
one  of  the  eighteen  seats  for  Brussels,  although 
the  total  number  of  Clerical  dectors  in  a 
total  dectorate  of  202,000  was  only  89,000. 
...  It  was  the  practical  experience  of  condi- 
tions such  as  these  which  gradually  convinced 
all  the  Belgium  parties  that,  given  a three- 
cornered  fight  in  every  or  nearly  every  con- 
stituency, the  only  way  of  preventing  a 
minority  from  turning  the  scales  and  exdud- 
ing  from  all  representation  the  views  of  nearly 
half  the  dectorate  was  to  adopt  the  system 
of  proportional  representation.*  Will  our 
statesmen  refuse  to  learn  from  Belgium,  or 
are  we  in  England  also  to  have  to  pan  through 
a period  of  incoherence  and  inconsistencies? 
In  Germany  the  results  of  the  Second  Ballot 
are  equally  unsatisfactory;  the  votes  polled 
and  the  seats  gained  at  the  last  general  dection 
for  the  Reichstag  are  so  remarkable  that  we 
need  not  apologise  for  their  reproduction. 
They  were  as  follows: 
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PASTY.  VOTES.  SEATS. 

Boefcl  Democrats 8,261,000 48 

OmtraPSrfe *374,007 105 

national  Literals 1,670,886 66 

Oon— rallTio 1,400,601 83 

Radios!  Group* 1,211,304 61 


In  other  words,  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
strongest  single  party  in  votes,  are  the  weakest 
in  members,  because  there  was  a general 
combination  against  them  in  the  second 
ballot,  and  so,  instead  of  their  having  one- 
third  of  the  seats,  they  have  about  one-ninth, 
and  a totally  false  impression  has  been  pro- 
duced of  the  real  distribution  of  political 
opinion  in  Germany.  It  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed that  the  inequalities  of  the  German 


distribution  of  seats  are  the  cause  of  this 
unsatisfactory  result;  but  this  is  an  error. 
In  1903  these  ineqalities  were  as  great,  but 
the  Socialists  won  nearly  twice  as  many  seats. 
Why?  Because  in  1903  there  was  no  gen- 
eral combination  against  them  on  the  second 
ballot.  But,  plainly,  the  proportion  which 
the  voters  of  a party  bear  to  the  whole,  and 
not  the  attitude  of  other  sections  of  voters, 
should  determine  the  representation  which 
the  party  obtains  in  a national  assembly." 

Robert  Tyson. 

Toronto , Canada. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


PICTVBESQUE  BAN  ANTONIO:  Tbk 
JL  month  we  give  another  of  George  Whabton 
James’  charming  and  informing  papers  on 
leading  Southern  cities. 


The  Relation  Between  Woman  m Industry  and  the 
Qrouih  of  Crime:  Few  magazine  articles  of  the 
present  year  will  appeal  so  forcibly  to  the  more 
thoughtful  readers  as  the  contribution  which  we 
publish  this  month  prepared  expressly  for  The 
Arena  by  our  Berlin  correspondent,  Maynard 
Butler.  It  is  a masterly  and  stimulating  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  confront 
civilization.  The  author  has  made  a deep  study 
at  the  question.  Grave  and  disquieting  facts  ana 
data  are  marshalled  from  authoritative  sources, 
revealing  conditions  in  Germany,  Japan,  France 
and  Anglo-Saxon  countries;  after  which  die  author 
suggests  a remedy  for  the  evil  conditions  that 
strike  at  the  root  of  civilization— a remedy  that 
it  is  suggested  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
cooperation  might  introduce  and  that  would 
greatly  better  the  lot  of  women  and  eliminate  the 
most  menacing  conditions  that  are  now  acting, 
with  a mighty  and  oftentimes  irresistibly  downward 
pressure  upon  the  industrial  woman. 


Emerson  as  Writer  and  Man : It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  we  welcome  again  to  the  pages  of 
The  Arena  the  ripe  scholar  and  always  fascina- 
ing  essayist.  Professor  James  T.  Bixby.  Shortly 
after  the  founding  of  this  review.  Dr.  Bixby  was 
secured  as  one  of  our  regular  contributors,  and  his 
papers  soon  became  a very  popular  feature  of 
The  Arena  with  thoughtful  people  in  America 
and  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  the  contributions  of 
few  of  our  contributors  called  forth  such  unstinted 
praise  as  did  his  always  interesting  and  thought- 
stimulating  papers.  The  present  discussion  of 
“Emerson  as  Writer  and  Man”  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, unsurpassed  by  any  of  the  really  great  brief 
essays  that  have  been  written  on  the  sage  and 
philosopher  of  Concord.  It  will  be  followed  by 
another  paper  by  Dr.  Bixby  dealing  with  Emerson^ 
message. 


Concerning  Compulsory  Arbitration:  Our  frontis- 
piece this  month  is  a remarkably  life-like  portrait  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Schroeder,  who  contributes  a 
paper  of  real  value  in  this  issue  on  one  of  the  most 
vital  questions  before  the  American  public.  The 
author  has  made  arbitration  the  subject  of  careful 
research.  His  treatment  is  iudkml,  sane  mid 
broad.  As  in  everything  from  nis  pen,  reason  and 
— a— i — love  of  justice  dominate  the 


Through  the  Closed  Shop  to  the  Open  World: 
Friends  of  organized  labor  will  find  in  Mr.  Horace 
Traubel’b  paper  which  we  present  this  month 
the  strongest  brief  argument  that  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  closed  shop.  Mr.  Traubel 
as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Walt  Whitman 
in  his  declining  years  and  as  his  biographer  and 
and  confidant,  came  into  such  vital  touch  with  the 
“good  gray  poet”  that  his  broad  spirit,  his  love 
of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity  or  fundamental 
democracy  has  been  imbibed,  no  less  than  some- 
thing of  the  original,  rugged  and  direct  presenta- 
tion of  truth  which  marked  Walt  Whitman’s 
work.  This  paper  is  extremely  timely  owing  to 
the  feet  that  a powerful  capitalistic  organimtion 
is  actively  at  work  seeking  to  reduce  organised 
labor  to  serfdom  and  is  spending  vast  amountrfof 

money  in  attempting  to  arouse  a j 1 — L " 

against  tha  organised  workers. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


The  Quest:  Rev.  Dr.  Hildreth,  who  Is  an  excep- 
tionally able  orthodox  clergyman,  contributes  to 
this  issue  of  Thb  Arena  an  essay  on  evolution  and 
that  which  Is  behind  the  unfokhnent  In  this 


paper  the  author  takes  a position  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  that  maintained  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  Henry  Drummond  and  many  other 
prominent  evolutionary  thinkers,  all  of  whom 
held  that  evolution  merely  dealt  with  the  method 
of  advancing  life  from  the  primary  cell  to  the  com- 
plex nervous  and  mental  organism  of  civilised  man. 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  evdution  does  not  attempt 
to  describe  the  origin  of  life. 


Pernicious  Laudation  of  the  Rich:  Our  readers 
will  enjoy  Hon.  John  D.  Works'  paper  In  this 
Issue  dealing  with  the  morally  ^integrating 
Influence  that  follows  the  persistent  focussing  or 
the  mind  of  the  public  on  the  abnormally  rich, 
tending  as  It  does  to  create  an  idea  of  superiority 
apart  from  moral  and  mental  excellence  that  in  a 
republic  should  ever  be  recognised  as  the  master 
spring  of  genuine  worth.  The  author  Is  a leading 
jurist  of  the  Pacific  coast 


The  Political  Outlook  for  the  Coming  Preside n- 
Hal  Election:  In  this  issue  the  Hon.  George  Fred. 
Wiluamb,  the  strongest,  ablest  and  most  funda- 
mental of  the  Democratic  leaden  of  New  England, 


contributes  a brief  paper  on  the  present  political 
outlook.  Mr.  Whuams  Is  one  of  the  finest  scholan 
in  the  ranks  of  progressive  democracy.  His  analytic 
of  present  political  conditions  wefl  merits  the 
attention  of  our  people.  This  paper  Is  comple- 
mented by  our  editorial  dealing  with  “Residential 
Possibilities.’* 


How  Clara  Barton  Became  Interested  in  Christian 
Science.  Mrs  Eugenia  Paul  jEvnaaoN  con- 
tributes a most  interestingpsper  to  this  Issue,  deal- 
ing with  the  causes  that  lea  Miss  Barton,  the  great 
leader  of  the  Red  Cross  movement,  to  investigate 
Christian  Science. 


A Socialists  Definition  of  Socialism : We  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  dearest  exposition  of  the 
master  aim  of  the  Socialists  that  has  appeared 
In  the  compass  of  a brief  magaiano  article  wifl  be 
found  in  this  Issue  of  The  Arena.  It  was  prepared 
for  this  magazine  by  the  Hon.  Carl  D.  Thomfbok, 
the  Social-Democratic  member  of  the  Wisoontin 
Legislature.  This  paper  will  do  much  to  dear 
up  the  honest  misunderstandings  which  exist  m 
the  public  mind,  due  to  the  persistent  misrepre- 
sentations of  Socialists  and  Socialism  which  have 
appeared  in  that  part  of  the  daily  press  controlled 
by  the  plutocracy. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  POPULAR  RULE: 
THE  GREATEST  OF  ALL  NON- 
PARTISAN ISSUES. 


By  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen, 

United  States  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


At  the  suggestion  of  The  Arena  I submit  a few 
comments  on  the  question  of  the  People’s  Rule — 
all  that  is  practicable  in  the  short  limit  of  a mag- 
azine article. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  RULE  IN  OKLAHOMA. 

UNDER  the  Constitution  of  Okla- 
homa the  people  are  sovereign  and 
may  veto  an  Act  of  Legislature  and  have 
the  direct  power  to  propose  and  compel 
legislation,  and  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  and  put  such  amend- 
ments in  force. 

Five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  compel 
the  submission  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
and  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
vote  on  the  measure  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

Eight  per  cent,  can  propose  a statute, 
and  if  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
votes  cast  at  the  election  it  will  become  a 
law. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  become  the  law  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  electors  voting. 
No  constitutional  convention  can  be 
called  unless  approved  by  the  voters 
of  the  state,  and  the  proposals  of  a con- 


stitutional convention  cannot  become 
law  until  approved  by  a majority  of  the 
electors  voting  thereon.  In  short,  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  have  reserved  to 
themselves  a veto  power  through  the 
“referendum,”  and  the  power  of  direct- 
legislation  through  the  “initiative.” 

This  is  merely  an  improvement  in 
the  system  that  existed  in  this  country 
before  the  rise  in  1823-32  of  the  state 
and  national  conventions,  under  the 
manipulation  of  political  parties. 

THE  people’s  RULE  IN  AMERICA, 
1776-1798. 

The  people  ruled  in  America  prior 
to  1823-32,  when  the  artful  political 
contrivance  of  party  conventions  was 
established.  The  people  previously  to 
that  time  instructed  their  representa- 
tives. For  example,  in  the  Boston  Town 
Meeting  of  1764,  their  representatives  in 
the  legislature  were  instructed  as  follows : 

“ The  townsmen  have  delegated  to 
you  the  power  of  acting  in  their  public 
Concerns  in  general  as  your  own  pru- 
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dence  shall  direct  you,  always  reservng 
to  themselves  the  Constitutional  Right 
of  expressing  their  mind  and  giving  you 
such  Instructions  upon  particular  matters 
as  they  at  any  time  shall  judge  proper.” 

What  clearer  declaration  of  principle 
could  be  made  ? 

Take  the  following  minutes  of  the 
town  clerk  of  Weston,  Massachusetts, 
at  the  meeting  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
January,  1778,  at  one  o’clock  p.  m., 
called  for  the  purpose, 

“ To  instruct  your  representatives  to 
act  and  to  do  as  you  shall  judge  mostly 
for  the  advantage  of  this  and  ye  United 
States,  etc.” 

In  which  they  voted  as  follows : 

“ (1)  Voted  to  accept  of  the  considera- 
tion of  perpetual  union  as  adopted  by 
the  congress  and  that  the  representatives 
be  instructed  to  act  accordingly .” 

These  town  meetings  could  be  called 
at  any  time.  It  was  a common  practice 
throughout  New  England. 

The  above  illustrations  show  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  possessed  a 
complete  and  thorough  direct-vote  system 
for  public  questions,  and  instructed 
their  elected  representatives  at  will.  The 
legislature,  too,  instructed  the  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  could 
recall  them.  Such  was  the  system  in 
New  England. 

In  other  states  the  voters  elected 
pledged  candidates  and  instructed  at 
mass  meetings  and  through  the  legis- 
latures. In  some  states  the  mass  meet- 
ings were  termed  Conferences.  The 
complete  sovereignty  of  the  voters  is 
shown  in  the  following  resolutions  of 
North  Carolina,  November  1,  1776,  at 
Mecklenberg,  called  for 

“The  express  purpose  of  drawing  up 
instructions  for  the  present  representatives 
in  Congress . 

“ To  Waighstill  Avery,  Hezekiah  Alex- 
ander, John  Phifer,  Robert  Erwin,  and 
Zecheus  Wilson,  Esquires : 

“Gentlemen:  You  are  chosen  by  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  serve  them 
in  Congress  or  General  Assembly  for 


one  year,  and  they  have  agreed  to  the 
following  Instructions , which  you  are 
to  observe  with  the  strictest  regards  viz: 
You  are  instructed: 

“(1).  That  you  shall  consent  to  and 
approve  the  Declaration  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  declaring  the  thirteen 
United  States  Colonies  free  and  inde- 
pendent States.” 

Eighteen  additional  paragraphs  of  in- 
structions follow  (Vol.  10,  Colonial  Rec- 
ords of  North  Carolina.) 

These  examples  can  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a constitutional  con- 
vention assembled  July  15,  1776,  and 
declared  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  follows : 

“(16).  That  the  people  have  a right 
to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their 
common  good,  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives, etc.” 

In  1780  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
put  in  their  Bill  of  Rights  an  express 
recognition  of  the  right  to  instruct  their 
representatives . The  right  existed  at 
all  times,  in  all  the  thirteen  states,  and 
furthermore,  the  governors  were  not 
clothed  with  a veto  power  and  the  courts 
were  not  permitted  to  veto  a law,  so 
that  the  representatives  in  the  legislature 
were  the  ruling  power,  subject  to  the 
instructions  of  the  people. 


people’s  rule  attacked,  1786-87. 


The  people’s  rule  is  not  favorable  to 
the  selfish  interests  of  the  politician  nor 
of  the  commercialist. 

In  the  call  for  a National  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  in  1786,  the  fifty-five 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention 
were  elected  by  the  legislature.  These 
delegates  appear  to  have  been  opposed 
to  the  people’s  rule,  and  they  met  and 
secretly  worked  for  a system  by  which 
the  few  should  rule.  There  were  no 
public  schools  in  those  days.  The  com- 
mon voter  was  unlearned,  #and  the  party 
of  Hamilton  distrusted  the  people.  Tie 
doors  of  this  Constitutional  Convention 
were  closed  to  the  peopleland  the  members 
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thereof  were  not  allowed  to  communicate 
to  any  one  the  matters  therein  discussed, 
nor  were  they  permitted,  except  by  vote 
of  the  convention,  to  copy  anything  from 
the  journals,  and  the  journals  were  not 
published  for  thirty  years. 

In  this  constitution  no  way  was  pro- 
vided for  a direct  vote  on  national  issues, 
and  the  few,  to  wit:  two  Senators  from 
each  state,  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  President  by  “presi- 
dential electors.” 

And  no  Bill  of  Bights  was  put  in  this 
constitution  which  all  Englishmen  had 
possessed  for  over  five  hundred  years. 
The  people  would  have  rejected  this  con- 
stitution except  for  the  pledge  that 
desired  amendments  recognizing  their 
rights  would  be  submitted  by  the  First 
Congress.  Under  this  agreement  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  and  twelve  amendments  were 
submitted,  ten  of  which  were  adopted. 
The  Ninth  and  Tenth  are  as  follows : 

“The  enumeration  in  the  constitution 
of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  construed 
to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people .” 

“The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United^  States  by  the  constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved 
to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.” 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
among  the  people’s  reserved  rights  is 
the  sovereign  “right  to  instruct.” 

Thus  the  people  retained  their  sover- 
eign* power  and  right  to  instruct.  This 
is  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  present- 
day'opponents  of  the  people’s  rule. 

OVERTHROW  OF  PEOPLE’S  RULE — 1798. 

The  Federalists  who  followed  Hamilton 
continued  to  object  to  instructions  by  the 
voters,  and  in  1798  they  gained  complete 
control  in  the  House  in  addition  to  the 
Senate  and  Presidency.  Their  increase 
in  power  was  due  to  the  gross  excesses 
of  the  Republicans  in  France,  and  the 
alleged* attempted  blackmail  of  our  gov- 
ernment Jby  French  officials. 


When  the  Federalist  leaders  came 
into  full  control  they  quickly  demon- 
strated their  autocratic  opinions.  They 
enacted  the  odious  alien  and  sedition 
laws.  They  began  to  shut  off  free 
speech  and  to  imprison  their  critics. 
In  the  Supreme  Court  the  judges  took  to. 
themselves  legislative  power  by  claim- 
ing to  possess  a veto  power  as  to  acts  of 
legislatures  and  of  Congress;  and  Con- 
gress began  to  enlarge  its  own  power  by 
providing  among  other  things,  that  the 
President  by  a mere  order,  and  without 
permitting  recourse  to  the  courts,  might 
expel  from  the  country  such  as  he  said 
were  foreigners. 

RESTORATION  OF  PEOPLE’S  RULE 1800. 

At  the  next  election,  November,  1800, 
the  people  ousted  the  Federalists.  The 
Republican  party  secured  not  only  the 
Presidency  but  a majority  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  fellow-patriots  were  peacefully 
installed  in  office.  Jefferson’s  inaugural 
address  is  a masterpiece.  Among  other 
things  he  declared  that — 

“Absolute  acquiescence  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  majority  is  the  vital  principle 
of  republics,”  and  that  both  state  and 
national  governments  were  essential. 

The  Federalist  party  being  opposed 
to  the  people’s  rule  suffered  a national 
death  in  1817.  During  this  period  of 
our  history  the  people’s  right  to  instruct 
was  abundantly  recognized.  In  1816 
Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Tyler: 

“Your  book  settles  unanswerably  the 
people’s  right  to  instruct  representatives 
and  their  duty  to  obey.” 

John  Adams  wrote:  “The  right  of 
the  people  to  instruct  their  representa- 
tives is  very  dear  to  them,  and  will  never 
be  disputed  by  me. ” (V ol.  10,  page  605.) 

Ohio  was  admitted  in  1802,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  specifically  reserved  to  the 
people  the  right  to  instruct.  Indiana 
was  admitted  during  1816,  with  a similar 
reservation,  Illinois  was  admitted  two 
years  later  with  a like  reservation, 
and  Maine,  in  1820;  Michigan  in 
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1835,  and  Arkansas  in  1836  was 
admitted,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
each  state  reserved  the  right  to  instruct 
representatives.  Indeed  the  constitution 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  1784,  of  Vermont, 
in  1793,  and  Tennessee,  in  1796,  reserved 
the  right  to  instruct  representatives,  and 
such  right  was  expressly  recognized  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  North 
Carolina.  Indeed,  in  all  the  other  states 
the  voters  actually  exercised  the  right. 

During  1816  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to 
Isaac  H.  Tiffany:  “My  most  earnest 
wish  is  to  see  the  Republican  element  of 
popular  control  pushed  to  the  maximum 
of  its  practical  exercise.  I shall  then 
believe  that  our  government  may  be  pure 
and  perpetual/* 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE’S  RULE — 

1776-1832. 

Our  country’s  history  during  this 
period  is  our  proudest  heritage.  Legal 
privileges  were  abolished  in  all  directions. 
It  was  provided  that  the  eldest  son 
should  no  longer  inherit  the  entire 
family  property.  Primogeniture  was  ter- 
minated. The  law  of  entail  was  abol- 
ished. Religious  freedom  was  estab- 
lished. The  principles  of  popular  edu- 
cation were  promoted,  and  these  are 
the  foundation-stones  of  our  grand  prog- 
ress in  later  years. 

Alexis  De  Tocqueville,  the  noted 
Frenchman,  in  his  Democracy  in  America, 
wrote  (1832):  “America  then  exhibits 
in  her  social  state  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Men  are  there  seen  on  a 
greater  equality  in  point  of  fortune  and 
intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  more  equal 
in  their  strength  than  in  any  other  country 
of  the  world,  or  in  any  age  in  which 
history  has  preserved  the  remembrance.” 

Under  the  peopled  rule  the  United 
States  reached  out  and  protected  its 
weaker  neighbors.  In  1823  it  announced 
the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  has  protected  this  hem- 
isphere. It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  influence  of  the 
people’s  rule.  Generosity  is  its  guiding 


of  Popular  Rule . 

spirit.  It  was  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  compelled  Congress  to  pro- 
tect Cuba  from  tyranny. 

DEADLY  ENEMY  OF  PEOPLE’S  RULE. 

The  deadly  enemy  of  the  people’s  rule 
is  “selfish  interest,”  the  “spirit  of  com- 
mercialism,” and  never,  until  the  interest 
of  the  slave-holding  class  obtained  a 
dominating  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party,  did  that  grand  party  seem  to  lose 
sight  of  the  teachings  of  the  immortal 
Jefferson.  The  birth  of  the  Republican 
party  was  inspired  by  the  resolute  pur- 
pose to  prevent  the  extension  of  human 
slavery  to  the  territories  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  essence  of  Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy  taking  a new  name. 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  declared  that 
every  principle  of  good  government  which 
he  believed  in  was  drawn  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  Democratic  party. 

The  Republican  party  in  its  birth  was 
a revival  of  Jefferson  Democracy  and 
a new  expression  of  the  divine  principle, 
“That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  are  life , liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness .” 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Democracy 
De  Tocqueville,  in  addressing  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  France,  in  1850,  said: 

“The  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  which  we  enthroned  in  France 
but  yesterday,  has  in  America  held 
undivided  sway  for  over  sixty  years.  It 
is  there  reduced  to  practice  in  the  most 
direct,  the  most  unlimited,  and  the 
most  absolute  manner.  For  sixty  years, 
the  people  who  have  made  it  the  common 
source  of  all  their  laws,  have  increased 
continually  in  population,  in  territory, 
and  in  opulence;  and — consider  it  well — 
it  is  found  to  have  been,  during  that 
period,  not  only  the  most  prosperous, 
but  the  most  stable  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Whilst  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  devastated  by  war  or 
tom  by  civil  discord,  the  American 
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people  alone  in  the  civilized  world  have 
remained  at  peace.  Almost  all  Europe 
was  convulsed  by  revolutions;  America 
has  not  had  even  a revolt.” 

And  he  added : 

“The  republic  there  has  not  been  the 
assailant  but  the  guardian  of  all  vested 
rights;  the  property  of  individuals  has 
had  better  guaranties  there  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world ; anarchy  has 
there  been  as  unknown  as  despotism.” 

“At  the  present  day  the  principle  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  acquired, 
in  the  United  States,  all  the  practical 
development  which  the  imagination  can 
conceive.  It  is  unencumbered  by  those 
fictions  which  are  thrown  over  it  in  other 
countries,  and  it  appears  in  every  possible 
form,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
occasion.  . . . The  people  reign  in  the 
American  political  world  as  the  Deity 
does  in  the  universe.  They  are  the 
cause  and  aim  of  all  things;  everything 
comes  from  them,  and  everything  is 
absorbed  in  them.” 

But  under  the  influence  of  selfish 
interests  which  deny  the  doctrine  of 
“ equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privi- 
leges to  none ” foreign  competition  has 
been  completely  cut  off  and  monopoly 
enthroned  in  this  country  to  the  point 
where  every  necessary  of  life  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  master,  so  that  the  produc- 
ing masses  are  being  slowly  reduced  to 
unavoidable  poverty  and  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  (creating  enormous  wealth) 
is  being  concentrated  in  a compara- 
tively few  hands.  > It  suggests  a new  form 
of  commercial  slavery. 

After  the  death  of  the  Federalist  party, 
the  doctrine  of  the  people’s  rule  being 
triumphant,  there  was  a period  known 
as  “the  era  of  good  feeling.” 

In  1843  the  leaders  in  Pennsylvania 
out  of  power  called  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  a state  convention  to  nomi- 
nate a governor.  This  system  spread 
to  other  states  and  finally  became  the 
rule,  which  resulted  in  a practical  relin- 
quishment of  the  right  of  the  people  to 
instruct  after  election  day  was  passed. 


And  it  was  found  to  be  convenient  for 
machine  politicians  to  get  the  delegates 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
people,  and  this  without  regard  to  party. 
Through  the  convention  system  the 
right  of  the  people  to  rule  was  under- 
mined, and  this  political  device  has  led 
to  a multiplicity  of  scandals,  corruptions, 
of  open  intrigue,  of  direct  bargain  and 
sale  and  flagrant  disregard  of  the  popular 
will.  For  example,  the  county  boss  will 
call  together  a half-dozen  active  hench- 
men from  various  parts  of  the  county; 
they  then  make  preparations  for  a county 
convention  with  trusty  delegates  avail- 
able, and  on  a short  call  the  machine 
will  have  township  meetings  and  send 
their  own  picked  delegates  to  a “ cut  and 
dried”  convention,  without  the  people 
of  the  county  who  are  unorganized  being 
able  to  control  nominations  or  instruct 
the  nominees. 

And  in  a state  convention  similarly 
chosen  delegates  craftily  nominated  in 
the  several  counties  make  up  a state 
machine  just  as  little  responsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

It  is  interesting  and  amusing  to  see 
the  violent  hostility  of  the  machine 
politician  to  any  suggestion  which  would 
abate  the  nuisance  of  machine  politics 
and  its  chief  instrumentality,  the  machine 
convention. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  INSTRUCT. 

To  restore  the  people’s  rule,  the  first 
step  is  “The  questioning  of  candidates,” 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  a candidate 
of  any  party  is  far  more  willing  to  listen 
to  the  voter  before  election  than  he  is 
after  election.  When  he  wants  votes 
he  will  listen  to  voters;  when  he  does 
not  need  votes  he  may  not  be  so  consid- 
erate. 

The  first  step  in  restoring  the  right  of 
the  people  to  rule  is  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  questioning  candidates. 

THE  ADVISORY  INITIATIVE  AND  THE 
ADVISORY  REFERENDUM. 

The  first  question  is : ] 
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Will  you  obey  the  wills  of  your  con- 
stituents when  expressed  by  the  advisory 
initiative  or  the  advisory  referendum  ? 

Or, 

Will  you  establish  as  a law  of  this  state 
the  Initiative  and  Referendum  ? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  establish  first 
the  “ advisory  initiative  and  the  advisory 
referendum.” 

In*  Oklahoma  by  questioning  of  candi- 
dates a majority  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  was  committed  to  establishing 
the  “initiative  and  referendum”  in  the 
constitution. 

It  so  happened  in  that  state  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates refused  to  agree  to  this  doctrine  of 
the  people’s  rule,  while  the  Democrats 
almost  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  and 
were,  in  consequence,  overwhelmingly 
elected. 

No  candidate  will  dare  say  that  he 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  the  people 
to  instruct  him,  but  a candidate  who  has 
been  elected  will  not  care  to  discuss  this 
matter.  He  would  prefer  to  follow  the 
instruction  if  it  pleases  him,  and  to  not 
follow  it  if  it  does  not  please  him. 

“All  of  the  people  know  more  than 
some  of  the  people”  and  no  majority 
will  probably  make  a mistake  or  main- 
tain a mistake,  if  inadvertently  made. 
Unselfish  majorities  are  less  likely  to 
make  or  maintain  mistakes  than  selfish 
minorities. 

The*candidates  for  all  parties  should 
have  the  demand  put  to  them  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  stand  for  the 
restoration  of  the  right  to  instruct. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  391 
members  of  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  favor  this 
principle  of  government,  and  in  the  next 
election  the  great  majority  of  them  can 
be  committed  to  it. 

Under  machine-rule  it  is  impossible 
for  the  people  to  control  political  parties. 
When  tiie  people’s  rule  is  established  no 
matter  what  the  name  of  the  party  may 
be,  justice  and  good  government  will 
assuredly  be  promoted. 


“ The  National  Federation  for  People’s 
Rule”  and  “The  National  Initiative  and 
Referendum  Committee”  have  merged 
themselves  into  an  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum League,  and  every  citizen  of  any 
party  will  do  well  to  join  this  political 
organization.  Republicans  will  do  wdl 
to  join  this  organization  because  it  will 
deliver  the  Republican  party  from  the 
evils  of  machine  politics  and  from  the 
dangerous  influences  of  selfish  interests 
which  always  threaten  a dominant  party 
with  disintegration.  No  party  confess- 
edly corrupt  can  stand,  and  no  party 
dominated  by  selfish  interests  can  avoid 
ultimate  corruption. 

Under  the  Initiative  and  Referendum 
League  there  will  be  national,  state  and 
county  committeemen  who  will  question 
candidates  of  all  parties  and  obtain  in 
this  way  the  immediate  restoration  of 
the  people’s  sovereignty.  All  andidates 
for  nomination  will  be  questioned,  and 
then  all  candidates  for  election  will  be 
questioned. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  NON-PARTISAN 
NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  various  farmers’  organizations  are 
agreeing  with  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum League.  The  elements  in  the 
Republican  party,  in  the  Democratic 
party,  in  the  People’s  party,  and  those 
who  are  non-partisan  who  favor  the 
people’s  rule  can  all  agree  upon  the 
wisdom  of  restoring  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  instruct,  and  every  party’s  nomi- 
nees should  be  bound  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  people’s  rule. 

Those  who  will  violently  oppose  this 
are, 

First:  the  machine  politicians. 

Second:  special  or  corporate  interests 
behind  machine  politicians. 

Third:  doctrinaires,  who  learnedly 
talk  government  with  their  eyes  on  the 
stars  and  their  feet  walking  into  an  open 
well. 

Fourth:  those  who  fear  to  trust  the 
popular  vote  for  whatever  cause. 
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Machine-rule  is  the  Gibraltar  of  mon- 
opoly. The  people’s  rule  will  provide  a 
substantial  and  just  control  of  monopoly 
and  of  every  evil  of  government.  ► 

Initiative  measures  can  be  voted  on 
November,  1910,  if  the  non-partisan 
movement  is  pushed  in  favor  of  the 
people’s  rule. 

1 The  “questioning  of  candidates”  is 
all  that  is  required,  from  constable  to 
President. 

Organized  labor  is  vitally  interested 
in  this  program. 

Every  farmer  whose  products  are  con- 
trolled by  monopoly,  every  cattle-raiser 
whose  cattle  are  controlled  by  the  Beef 
Trust,  every  humble  consumer  whose 
wages  are  eaten  up  by  the  high  prices 
established  by  endless  monopoly  con- 
trolling all  of  the  necessities  of  life; 
every  manufacturer  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness whose  materials  are  controlled  by 
monopoly;  every  merchant  whose  inter- 
ests are  being  slowly  but  firmly  limited 
and  crushed  by  monopoly  in  business  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the 
people’s  rule. 

Recent  centralization  has  been  enor- 
mous and  extremely  dangerous  to  the 
future  liberty  of  the  people.  The  great- 
est of  all  issues  in  the  nation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  people’s  rule. 

“You  take  my  life  when  you  do  take 
the  means  by  which  I live,”  and  in  more 
or  less  intense  form  this  sentiment  is  felt 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  When 
the  people  rule  they  will  require  pub- 
licity, and  public  opinion  will  do  the 
res!  in  controlling  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

Under  the  recent  interpretation  of  the 
law  the  right  of  the  farmers  and  wage- 
earners  to  organize  is  denied.  The  right 
to  jury  trial  in  certain  labor  cases  has 
been  taken  away.  Labor  is  prohibited 
from  publishing  the  names  of  employers 
who  are  not  maintaining  union  shops. 
The  blacklist  is  being  resurrected. 

A strong  tendency  to  strip  state  govern- 
ment of  power  is  apparent.  The  Dick 
militia  law  provides  that  if  there  are 


hostilities  the  President  can  keep  the 
troops  to  the  front  for  nine  months  with- 
out any  action  by  Congress,  and  if  he 
chooses  he  can  draft  every  able-bodied 
man  under  forty-five  years  of  age.  This 
might  mean  a military  dictator  if  the 
President’s  ambition  should  mislead  him. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  candi- 
dates should  be  questioned  as  to  the 
immediate  restoration  of  the  people’s 
rule.  This  should  be  made  a vigorous 
issue  within  the  party  lines  of  every  party. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  such  a time 
the  Secretary  of  War  who  is  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency  should  feel  it  wise  to 
express  his  disapproval  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum. 

It  is  entirely  possible  he  has  given  the 
matter  no  study  and  was  led  to  this  dis- 
approval by  the  persuasive  argument  of 
some  interest  which  recognized  the  restor- 
ation of  people’s  rule  as  hazardous  to 
itself,  but  if  he  is  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
“questioning  of  candidates”  he  would 
probably  give  this  subject  more  careful 
study  and  perhaps  a more  satisfactory 
comment.  Mr.  Taft  has  said:  “Think 
of  the  possibility  of  securing  a vote  of 
fourteen  million  of  electors  on  the  four 
thousand  items  of  a tariff  bill.”  The 
answer  is  that  under  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  system  the  people  can  veto- 
a bad  bill  with  a “yes”  or  “no”  and  can 
initiate  a good  bill  with  its  competing 
measure  wisely  prepared  and  vote  upon 
such  measures  “yes”  or  “no.” 

Experience  shows  that  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  people’s  rule  the  conduct 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  is  so- 
entirely  satisfactory  that  the  rule  will 
very  rarely  be  required  to  be  invoked  at 
all,  for  the  representative  will  respect 
the  wishes  of  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  the  coming  summer  we  should 
certainly  expect  the  people  to  vote  in 
favor  of  their  own  liberties  and  of  their 
own  right  to  rule.  They  will  elect  a 
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President  and  a pledged  majority  in  the 
House,  and  enough  pledged  members 
of  the  legislature  to  secure  a majority 
vote  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Then  men  will  wonder  that  there  was 
any  queslion  as  to  the  outcome,  just  as 
to-day  the  people  of  Oklahoma  would 
w onder  why  any  candidate  for  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1906  wTas  op- 
posed to  the  people’s  rule. 

Oklahoma  has  taken  a great  and  deci- 
sive step  in  a liberty-giving  epoch  for  this 
republic  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  it  matters  not  through  what  party 
organization  this  liberty  shall  come. 
It  w ould  be  well  for  the  American  people 
if  this  great  principle  of  a free  govern- 
ment should  be  immediately  recognized 
by  both  of  the  great  parties,  so  that  divi- 
sions upon  national  policies  should  be 
upon  other  lines  than  a question  of  this 


character  which  should  be  the  common 
property  of  all  parties. 

Four  of  the  states  have  reestablished 
the  people’s  rule.  Three  of  them  are 
Republican  states — Oregon,  South 
Dakota  and  Montana,  and  one  of  them 
a Democratic  state — Oklahoma.  Maine 
and  Missouri  have  submitted  constitu- 
tional amendments,  and  in  many  of  the 
other  states  this  matter  is  marching  to 
rapid  triumph. 

When  the  eternal  principles  of  justice 
shall  rest  as  a brilliant  diadem  upon  the 
brow  of  our  great  republic,  then  the 
brotherhood  of  man  shall  have  been 
more  nearly  established  and  an  equal 
opportunity  for  life,  liberty  and  happi- 
ness be  afforded  to  every  human  being 
that  has  the  virtue  and  the  industry 
essential  to  good  citizenship. 

Robert  L.  Owen. 

Washington , D . C. 


THE  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  CAMPAIGN 
IN  THE  EMPIRE  STATE. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


FEW  PEOPLE  fully  realize  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
momentous  struggles  that  has  been  waged 
since  the  foundation  of  our  Republic, 
yet  such  is  the  fact.  True,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  several  of  the  most  vital 
moments  in  the  long  struggle  of  the 
people  against  the  oppression  of  classes 
or  privilege,  no  shock  of  arms  accom- 
panies the  present  contest,  but  neverthe- 
less it  carries  with  it  the  life  and  death 
of  the  democratic  ideal,  in  so  far  as  our 
government  is  concerned.  To  appreciate 
this  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
what  differentiates  a democratic  republic 
or  a government  under  the  rule  of  the 
people  from  all  forms  of  class -rule. . In 
a democratic  republic,  or  a popular 
government,  the  people  are  the  sover- 


eigns and  the  officials  are  merely  their 
servants.  This  is  true  whether  the  people 
rule  directly  or  whether  for  convenience 
they  select  representatives  to  carry  out 
their  wishes.  The  representatives  are  at 
all  times  merely  the  servants  of  their 
principals,  the  electors.  This  is  the 
great  point  of  differentiation  between  a 
republic  or  a government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  and 
every  form  of  class-rule,  whether  it  be 
under  czar  and  bureaucracy,  king  and 
council  of  state,  monarch  and  constitu- 
tional parliament,  or  an  aristocracy  or 
oligarchy,  as  has  been  present  in  different 
lands  in  various  periods  of  history.  In 
all  despotic  governments  or  lands  under 
class-rule,  the  official  class  is  recognized 
as  the  masters  or  as  the  agents'of  small 
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groups  whose  interests  they  represent 
and  whose  wishes  they  carry  out — the 
interests  and  wishes  which  frequently 
run  counter  to  those  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  apparent  that  any 
official  in  a democratic  republic  who 
would  claim  mastership  over  the  people 
whom  he  pretends  to  represent,  or  who 
would  take  orders  from  and  act  in  the 
interests  of  special  classes  whose  desires 
run  counter  to  those  of  the  people  at 
large,  commits  treason  against  popular 
government  and  seeks  to  destroy  that 
which  lifts  a democratic  government 


PROF.  SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON. 


above  all  forms  of  class-rule.  Any  man 
who  claims  for  public  officials  in  a gov- 
ernment like  ours  the  right  to  legislate 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  is  an 
enemy  of  popular  government  and  an 
upholder  of  the  theory  of  class -rule, 
against  which  our  fathers  fought  and 
died  in  the  great  Revolution  that  ushered 
in  the  age  of  democracy. 

Since  the  rise  to  great  power  of  the 
public-service  corporations,  monopolies 
and  trusts,  and  the  federation  of  gam- 
blers and  high  financiers,  a carefully 
worked-out  campaign  has  been  steadily 
■waged  for  the  mastership  of  government 
in  all  its  departments,  to  the  end  that  the 
avarice  and  lust  for  power  of  small 
groups  of  exploiters  may  go  unchecked. 


The  conspirators  against  popular  rule, 
however,  were  far  too  shrewd  to  appear 
in  the  open  field  in  opposition  to  the 
most  vital  principle  in  free  government. 
They  desired  to  despoil  the  American 
peopleof  a large  proportion  of  thewealthof 
their  earnings,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  they  moved  by  indirection,  pursuing 
a settled  policy  at  once  subtle  and  deter- 
mined and  so  effective  that  in  a little  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century  they  hare 
become  firmly  entrenched  in  various 
departments  in  municipal,  state  and 
national  government,  thus  subtly  under- 
mining the  democratic  republic  o‘  the 
fathers  and  in  place  of  popular  rule  sub- 
stituting the  mastership  of  privileged 
interests. 

The  method  by  which  this  deadly 
assault  has  been  made  upon  the  funda- 
mental ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence has  embraced  an  elaborate 
plan  of  procedure,  in  which  the  direct  or 
indirect  control  of  great  public  opinion- 
forming agencies  has  been  secured,  while 
by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  and 
with  the  union  or  connivance  of  political 
bosses,  great  party  machines  have  been 
built  up  and  in  many  instances  made 
all-powerful  and  as  responsive  to  privi- 
leged classes  as  they  were  deaf  to  popular 
demands  which  ran  counter  to  the  desires 
of  the  real  masters  of  the  machine.  In 
this  way  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
have  been  able  to  largely  dictate  political 
slates  and  shape,  direct  or  modify  legis- 
lation so  as  to  further  their  own  interests 
and  escape  penalty  for  law-breaking. 
The  great  political  bosses  and  national 
chairmen  and  treasurers  of  political 
organizations  have  been  when  possible 
brought  into  such  sympathetic  relation 
with  predatory  wealth  that  the  privilege- 
seekers  ran  little  or  no  risk  in  the  invest- 
ments which  they  made  to  the  party 
machine  for  legislation  that  would  divert 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
people’s  money  into  their  pockets ; while 
at  the  same  time  the  mastership  of  gov- 
ernment slowly  but  surely  (Missed  from 
the  people*to  the  masters  of  the  public- 
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service  corporations,  the  trusts  and  mon- 
opolies. 

In  this  way  there  has  arisen  in  the 
Republic  a ruling  class  within  the  nation 
which,  without  itself  holding  office,  domi- 
nates government  and  is  able  to  rob  and 
plunder  the  people  at  will,  while  it  has 
corrupted  the  fountains  of  government 
and  of  public  opinion,  its  members 
thereby  becoiping  the  greatest  moral 
criminals  that  can  be  found  within  the 
borders  of  a republic,  the  assassins  of 
popular  rule. 

This  federation  of  privileged  interests 
for  the  perpetual  plunder  of  the  people 
is  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the  throne 
and  ministry  of  England  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  political  bosses 
and  handy-men  that  do  tne  bidding  of 
the  privileged  classes  are  the  modem 
Tories  who  for  political  power,  wealth 
and  position  are  deliberately  and  infa- 
mously betraying  the  people  and  seeking 
to  destroy  the  Republic  and  entrench  on 
its  ruins  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and 
sordid  kinds  of  class-rule. 

Now  against  this  combination  of  trai- 
tors to  their  country  and  enemies  of  the 
people,  the  forces  of  democracy  or  popu- 
lar rule  are  everywhere  uniting  to  check 
and  overthrow  the  irresponsible  and 
reactionary  usurpation.  Various  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  in  a practical 
way  the  changed  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent, so  as  to  restore  to  the  people  their 
sovereignty.  The  old  New  England 
town-meeting  has  everywhere  been  recog- 
nized as  meeting  the  democratic  or 
American  ideal  of  government  in  a most 
admirable  manner  for  small  communi- 
ties; and,  indeed,  wherever  it  has  been 
maintained,  the  results  have  afforded  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  benefits  of 
popular  government  over  boss,  machine 
and  privileged  rule. 

But  it  is  to  Switzerland  that  the  honor 
belongs  of  adapting  the  old  American 
system  or  town-meeting  idea  to  state 
and  national  politics,  and  thus  prac- 
tically and  effectively  bulwarking  and 
preserving  popular  rule  or  democracy 


from  the  insidious  and  destructive  advance 
of  class  government.  Through  the  initia- 
tive, referendum,  right  of  recall  and  pro- 
portional representation,  Switzerland  has 
established  a government  that  is  nearer 
ideal  than  that  of  any  other  people. 

In  America  one  of  the  first  great  com- 
monwealths to  make  a serious,  honest 
and  successful  attempt  to  incorporate 
the  initiative  and  referendum  into  the 
constitution  or  organic  law  of  the  state, 
was  Oregon.  There  the  patriotic  citizens 
of  all  parties  united,  with  the  result  that 
an  overwhelming  victory  was  achieved. 
Other  states  have  fallen  into  line,  the  last 
being  the  splendid  and  vigorous  young 
commonwealth  of  Oklahoma.  This  year 
several  other  states  will  vote  on  the 
measures,  and  naturally  enough  the  pol- 
itical bosses  and  the  handy-men  of  the 
corporations  and  privileged  interests, 
who  have  been  so  secretly  but  industri- 
ously working  to  destroy  free  govern- 
ment and  to  establish  on  its  ruins  class- 
rule,  are  greatly  exercised  at  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  people  to  their  own  danger 
and  in  every  way  possible  are  seeking 
to  circumvent  the  popular  movement. 
They  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  success 
of  their  treason  against  free  government 
fa  seriously  imperiled  since  the  people 
are  coming  to  recognize  them  as  the 
great  enemies  of  clean,  honest  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  of  popular  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  a great  number 
of  our  leading  statesmen,  publicists, 
educators  and  political  and  social  econ- 
omists are  outspoken  advocates  of  Direct- 
Legislation.  Among  these  are  Justice 
Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ; United  States  Senator 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin; 
Senators  Robert  L.  Owen  and  Thomas 
P.  Gore  of  Oklahoma;  Senator  Jonathan 
Bourne  of  Oregon;  Governor  George  A. 
Chamberlain  of  Oregon;  Governor  Jos- 
eph W.  Folk  of  Missouri;  Governor  Coe 
I.  Crawford  of  South  Dakota;  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan;  Professor  Frank 
Parsons,  Ph.D.;  Hon.  George  Fred. 
Williams;  ex-Govemor  L.  F.  C.  Garvin 
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of  Rhode  Island ; Mayor  Tom  L.  Johnson 
of  Cleveland ; President  Charles  W. 
Eliot  of  Harvard;  Congressman  R.  N. 
Hackett  of  North  Carolina;  ex-Senator 
R.  F.  Pettigrew  of  South  Dakota; 
Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe  of  Ohio;  Con- 
gressman Champ  Clark  of  Missouri, 
and  Governor  J.  H.  Higgins  of  Rhode 
Island. 

During  the  past  few  months  the  friends 
of  democratic  republican  government 
in  the  Empire  State  have  inaugurated 
an  aggressive  campaign  that  will  be 
vigorously  waged  from  now  on,  until  the 
people  recapture  the  government  and 
dethrone  the  corrupt  bosses  that  have 
degraded  and  debauched  the  government 
of  New  York  for  so  many  years  and  are 
responsible  for  the  presence  of  such  men 
as  Chauncey  M.  Depew  and  Thomas  C. 
Platt  in  the  United  States  Senate;  where 
they  loyally  represent  the  interests  of  the 
express  companies,  railways  and  other 
public-service  corporations,  and  misrep- 
resent the  people  of  the  state  and  nation. 

But  before  noticing  the  opening  con- 
flict in  New  York,  wnich  may  be  called 
the  Lexington  of  the  new  revolution  for 
the  rescue  of  popular  government  from 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  briefly  notice  the 
preliminary  work  and  the  League  behind 
the  people  in  the  battle  with  unrepublican 
privileged  classes  and  the  upholders  of 
boss  and  machine-rule. 

The  history  of  this  contest  in  some 
respects  reminds  one  of  the  early  stage 
of  the  battle  in  Oregon.  In  the  latter 
state  the  man  who  organized  the  move- 
ment and  who  chiefly  carried  on  the  edu- 
cational agitation  until  the  state  was 
ablaze  with  political  enthusiasm,  was  a 
plain,  earnest,  simple,  unostentatious 
citizen,  W.  S.  UTten.  In  New  York  a 
noble,  unassuming  but  indefatigable  pat- 
riot was  long  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
effort  to  enlist  the  people  against  the 
enemies  of  pure  and  republican  govern- 
ment. This  man  was  H.  B.  Maurer  of 
Brooklyn. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  November,  1906, 


he  with  six  other  earnest,  public-spirited 
citizens  met  in  the  Fourth  Unitarian 
Church  of  Brooklyn  and  decided  to 
inaugurate  an  educational  agitation  for 
the  awakening  of  the  people  to  the  peril 
of  present  conditions,  with  a view  to  die 
organization  and  perfecting  of  a league 
to  further  the  movement  for  popular 
government.  At  first  they  met  with  many 
discouragements,  but  with  that  superb 
selfless  patriotism  that  has  won  the 
world’s  greatest  victories  in  the  history  of 
government,  they  persevered,  and  as  a 
result  we  have  the  New  York  State 
Initiative  and  Referendum  League,  com- 
prising among  its  officers  and  active 
members  a large  number  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  state. 

The  president  of  this  organization  is 
Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  the  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  'ImdepeMmt.  The 
vice-presidents  are  Newell  Dwight  Hillis, 
D.D.,  F.  W.  Hinrichs,  Edward  D.  Page, 
James  B.  Reynolds,  Edward  M.  Shepard, 
Josiah  Strong  and  Rufus  W.  Weeks. 
The  treasurer  is  George  Foster  Peabody; 
the  secretary,  Henry  B.  Maurer.  The 
executive  committee  embraces  John  Mar- 
tin, Peter  Aitkin,  Hon.  A.  J.  Boulton, 
John  B.  Clark,  F.  C.  Leubuscher,  C.  H. 
Ingersoll,  Charles  R.  Lamb,  Herman  G. 
Loew,  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  Joseph  McGuin- 
ness,  J.  H.  Melish,  D.D.,  Gilbert  E.  Roe, 
Gustave  W.  Thompson,  John  DeWitt 
Warner  and  Hon.  William  H.  Wood. 
The  general  committee  is  headed  by 
Hon.  J.  N.  Adam,  the  reform  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  and  embraces  among  its  members 
the  following: 

Israel  Aaron,  D.D.,  Buffalo;  Charles 
Frederic  Adams,  Alexander  S.  Bacon, 
Theodore  M.  Banta;  Edwin  A.  Bates, 
Utica;  David  Blaustein,  John  W.  Cox, 
John  S.  Crosby,  Samuel  T.  Dutton; 
Edwin  Fancher,  M.D.,  Middletown ; Hon. 
M.  J.  Flaherty,  Hon.  John  Ford,  F.  S. 
Holmes,  Robert  Hunter,  Horatio  C. 
King,  J.  P.  Kohler,-' Henry  M.  Leipziger, 
Fredreick  [Lynch,  D.D.,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham, John  A.  Mason,  R.  S.  MacArthur, 
D.D.,  J.  J.  Murphy;  Horace  R.  Powell, 
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M.D.,  Poughkeepsie;  William  Adams 
Robinson,  T.  P.  Ryan,  Charles  Sprague 
Smith;  Lewis  Stockton,  Buffalo;  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine,  Croton;  Hon.  John  S. 
Whalen,  Rochester;  Hon.  Truman  C. 
White,  Buffalo;  Gaylord  Wilshire,  W.  B. 
Veraam. 

A glance  at  the  obove  names  will  show 
that  this  league  is  thoroughly  representa- 
tive of  the  most  intelligent  and  conscien- 
tious element  in  American  life,  and  the 
fact  that  such  men  are  ready  to  come  to 
the  front  and  battle  for  the  cause  of 
dean  government  and  popular  rule, 
demanding  with  Abraham  Lincoln  that 
“ all  the  governed’ * have  “ an  equal 
voice  in  the  government,”  and  insisting 
on  the  installation  of  practical  measures 
“ which  will  render  bribery  futile,  needed 
reforms  possible,  and  the  government 
more  directly  answerable  to  the  people,” 
indicates  that  the  great  revolution  for 
the  restoration  of  democratic  government 
is  well  under  way. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  New  York 
Legislative  Committee,  Secretary  Maurer 
made  some  introductory  remarks  and 
read  letters  from  leading  statesmen  where 
Direct-Legislation  has  been  in  practical 
operation  for  some  years,  showing  (1)  its 
practicability,  and  (2)  how  the  people 
fed  in  regard  to  these  measures  where 
they  exist. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Governor  Coe  I.  Crawford  of  South 
Dakota  : 

“ Dear  Sir: 

“ I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
thirteenth  instant  inquiring  as  to  the 
proper  working  and  effect  of  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  legislation  based 
thereon,  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

“In  reply,  will  say  that  this  provision 
works  well  in  South  Dakota  and  meets 
with  the  approval  of  a great  majority  of 
our  people,  induding  the  most  thoughtful 
and  intelligent.  About  one-third  of  our 
population  is  foreign-bom,  but,  as  a rule, 
our  foreign  voters  are  intelligent  and 
law-abiding  citizens  and  quickly  learn 


the  English  language  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  customs  of  the  country. 

“While  we  have  had  the  initiative  and 
referendum  for  a number  of  years,  it  has 
been  invoked  on  a very  few  occasions. 
Notwithstanding,  it  is  a tremendous 
check  upon  legislative  wrongs.” 

Ex-United  States  Senator  R.  F.  Petti- 
grew wrote  as  follows : 

“Twelve  years  ago  we  adopted  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  amendment 
to  our  State  Constitution,  but  it  has 
seldom  been  invoked,  for  the  reason  that 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  killed 
the  lobby  and  very  materially  improved 
our  legislature.  However,  a petition  was 
presented  for  a primary-election  law 
which  the  legislature  refused  to  adopt  or 
submit  to  the  people.  The  result  was 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  all  the  state 
officers  then  in  power,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  legislature. 

“Several  petitions  to  prevent  the  put- 
ting in  force  of  certain  laws  were  presented 
after  the  last  legislature  and  will  be  voted 
on  this  fall.  On  the  whole,  we  believe 
that  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  is  a 
powerful  method  for  preventing  corrupt 
legislation  and  for  the  purification  of  our 
politics.” 

Governor  Chamberlain  of  Oregon  sent 
a somewhat  detailed  history  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  and  benefit  of  the  Initia- 
tive and  Referendum.  Space  prevents 
our  making  more  than  the  following  brief 
quotation  from  this  admirable  exposition 
of  the  value  of  Direct-Legislation: 

“The  operation  of  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  state  has  been  salutary,  and 
I believe  the  voters  of  the  state  have 
exercised  discrimination  and  intelligence 
in  all  matters  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  them. 


“I  advocated  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1902, 
in  a number  of  addresses,  and  since  my 
election  have  insisted  upon  its  observ- 
ance in  letter  and  in  spirit.  I believe 
that  in  principle  it  is  right;  that  the 
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people  should  have  the  maximum  of 
power  and  a controlling  voice  in  the 
enactment  of  all  laws.  It  is  in  effect 
getting  back  to  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  and  placing 
the  power  where  it  existed  until  the  birth 
of  the  convention  system,  which  by 
degrees  deprived  the  mass  of  voters  from 
any  voice  in  governmental  affairs.  In 
this  state  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restrain- 
ing the  legislature  from  extravagant 
legislation  and  has  compelled  that  body 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  demands  of 
the  people  than  to  those  of  a corrupt 
lobby  and  the  representatives  of  special 
interests.  In  a word,  it  has  practically 
done  away  with  much  of  the  lobbying 
which  characterized  legislative  bodies 
before  its  adoption,  has  eliminated  boss- 
ism,  smashed  the  political  machine,  and 
will  soon  put  scoundrelism  out  of  busi- 
ness.” 

One  of  the  leading  speakers  in  favor 
of  Direct-Legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee at  Albany  was  Mr.  Lewis  Stock- 
ton,  the  well-known  publicist  and  attor- 
ney of  Buffalo.  During  1901  Mr.  Stock- 
ton  lived  in  Switzerland,  where  he  made 
a careful  personal  study  of  the  practical 
operation  of  Direct-Legislation.  On  his 
return  to  his  home  city  he  organized  the 
Referendum  League  of  Erie  County,  an 
organization  containing  at  the  present 
time  three  thousand  active  members. 
Mr.  Stockton  delivered  a strong,  forcible 
and  convincing  argument.  Space  renders 
it  impossible  for  us  to  reproduce  this 
address  in  full;  we  give,  however,  a few 
salient  points  which  he  brought  out: 

“To  deny  the  right  of  the  people  in 
their  sovereign  capacity  to  decide  this 
fundamental  question,  whether  they  shall 
reserve  to  the  extent  set  forth  in  this 
resolution,  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
power  is  to  repudiate  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  government. 

“It  is  important  that  this  power  of 
direct  expression  of  the  people  be 
expressed  in  the  Constitution,  for  thus 
only  can  the  will  of  those  temporarily 
holding  office  be  limited  by  the  deliberate 


wisdom  of  the  people.  The  courts  can- 
not guard  popular  rights  which  are  not 
defined  in  the  Constitution. 


“It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  pro- 
posal involves  the  substitution  of  a ‘ pure 
democracy.'  Its  object  is  to  make  rep- 
resentative government  real,  not  abolish 
it. 


“The  Swiss  government  has  adopted 
Direct-Legislation  but  has  not  abolished 
representatives,  they  work  as  hard  and 
are  held  in  as  high  esteem  by  the  Swiss 
people  as  are  the  legislators  of  New  York 
state  by  the  people  of  New  York.  The 
direct  action  of  the  people  will  be  occa- 
sional and  cannot  take  the  place  of 
representative  government. 

“Direct-Legislation  is  a great  school 
for  educating  voters  in  public  affairs. 
If  the  Swiss  have  in  the  last  thirty-five 
years  progressed  as  a people,  it  has  been 
by  practice.  How  can  the  people/  be 
expected  to  learn  if  responsibility  for 
action  is  taken  away?  We  learn  to  do 
by  doing. 

“In  Buffalo,  where  we  have  had  two 
referendum  votes  in  four  years  under  a 
local  ordinance,  the  electorate  became 
awake  at  once  and  civic  matters  were 
discussed  with  vigor  and  intelligence. 

“ Five-sixths  of  the  representatives  are 
machine-made  partisans  rewarded  for 
party  activity.  They  recognize  their 
party,  but  neither  in  the  days  of  their 
youth  nor  at  any  other  time  do  they 
recognize  their  creator — the  people. 

“After  election  public  officers  often 
change  character.  They  act  so  as  to 
secure  renomination,  if  they  desire  to 
remain  in  the  governing  class.  If  they 
do  not  desire  to  remain  in  office  what 
guaranty  is  there  that  they  will  act  for 
die  common  good  ? 

“The  result  of  the  system  is  that  powers 
are  built  up  within  the  state  whicn  defy 
the  authority  of  the  government. 

“We  propose  to  restore  the  repre- 
sentative system  and  preserve  it.  We 
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propose  to  supplement  the  action  of 
representatives  by  direct  action  of  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  not 
on  all  questions,  but  only  on  such  as  a 
substantial  fraction  of  the  electorate 
desires  to  have  submitted.  We  propose 
the  mobile,  swift,  modem  adaptation  of 
the  town-meeting.  We  propose  no  pan- 
acea; no  institution  of  pure  democracy; 
no  mob-rule.  A century’s  advance  in 
education  and  judgment  in  the  electorate 
does  not  lead  us  to  propose  that  we 
should  abolish  representative  action,  but 
we  contend  that  the  people  are  at  least 
fit  to  judge  when  legislation  fits  or  fails 
to  fit  their  needs. 

“A  measure  which  stops  dishonest 
measures  by  preventing  the  delivery  of 
the  goods,  which  purifies  public  affairs 
by  appealing  to  the  axiomatic  principle 
that  every  one  wants  public  servants  to 
be  honest,  must  work  to  improve  gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  who 
drafted  the  proposed  amendments. 


has  written  a luminous  paper  explaining 
his  measures,  which  we  present  in  this 
issue. 

The  hearing  was  had  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  the  lawyers  com- 
posing this  committee  from  the  first 
showed  marked  indifference  to  the  issue 
being  presented  to  them.  While  the 
addresses  were  being  made,  several  of 
the  members  busied  themselves  reading 
newspapers,  and  the  others  were  not 
over-attentive.  The  chairman,  who 
evinced  considerable  interest  at  times, 
left  the  room,  however,  during  the  hear* 
ing,  and  several  other  members  walked 
about  the  room.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
when  the  people,  and  not  political 
machines  dominated  by  special  interests 
inimical  to  popular  rights,  select  their 
representatives,  public  questions  of  great 
moment  will  receive  far  different  treat- 
ment from  the  legislators. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston , Massachusetts . 


THE  PROPOSED  DIRECT-LEGISLATION  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENT  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

By  Frederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher. 


THE  STATE  of  New  York,  other- 
wise so  progressive,  has  lagged 
behind  her  sister  states  in  refusing  to 
accept  the  logic  of  a democratic  form  of 
government  that  is  involved  in  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  While  barely  a 
half-dozen  states  have  actually  embodied 
this  principle  in  their  constitutions,  yet 
the  legislatures  of  a score  or  more  have 
for  years  considered  bills  providing  for 
the  necessary  amendments.  In  the 
Empire  State,  however,  it  was  not  until 
this  year  that  the  first  bill  was  introduced. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  its  enactment  at 
this  session.  Public  sentiment  in  its 
favor  is  not  strong  enough;  at  least  its 


strength  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
Then,  too,  the  special  privilege  “ interests” 
are  most  powerful  in  this  state,  and  they 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  voice  of  the 
people.  That  they  dominate  the  legisla- 
ture “goes  without  saying.”  Besides 
that,  this  is  a presidential  year;  and 
legislators  are  proverbially  timorous  about 
putting  themselves  on  record  at  such  a 
time. 

While,  therefore,  the  prospects  for  the 
enactment  of  Direct-Legislation  this  year 
are  dubious,  still  the  campaign  has 
begun  and  will  not  cease  until  the  prin- 
ciple has  become  incorporated  in  our 
constitution. 
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This  bill,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Saxe  and  in  the  Assembly  by  Mr. 
Toombs.  In  drawing  it  I,  of  course, 
made  use  of  the  legislation  of  Oregon 
and  other  states  that  are  now  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  such  a law.  The  consti- 
tution of  New  York  is,  however,  sui 
generis;  so  that  I was  obliged  to  conform 
the  proposed  amendments  to  our  peculiar 
conditions.  In  most  of  the  states  an 
amendment  to  the  legislative  chapter 
of  the  constitution  would  suffice.  In 
New  York  I found  it  necessary  to  amend 
six  sections  of  five  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  make  the  whole  instru- 
ment harmonious,  with  the  result  that 
it  takes  over  a dozen  printed  pages  to 
state  the  concurrent  resolution.  The 
preamble  proposes  amendments  “ to  sec- 
tions one  and  fourteen  of  article  three, 
section  nine  of  article  four,  section  four 
of  article  seven,  section  two  of  article 
twelve,  and  section  one  of  article  fourteen 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  establishing  a people’s  veto  through 
the  optional  referendum  and  direct  initi- 
ative by  petition  and  at  general  or  special 
elections.” 

The  amendments  affect  the  legislative 
power,  the  executive  power,  the  power 
to  create  debts,  the  power  of  cities  to 
approve  or  reject  bills  and  the  power  to 
further  amend  the  constitution. 

In  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  pass  upon  the  work  of  their 
legislators,  it  is  proposed  at  the  outset 
that  no  act  or  joint  resolution  shall 
become  effective  until  ninety  days  after 
the  recess  of  the  legislature.  An  excep- 
tion had  to  be  made  of  “emergency” 
measures.  Not  unmindful  that  the  “inter- 
ests,” through  their  servants  in  the 
legislaluie,  always  eagerly  avail  them- 
selves of  exceptions,  I took  particular 
care  in  drawing  this  “emergency”  clause. 
The  resolution  provides  that  no  bill, 
etc.,  “shall  lake  effect  until  90  days 
after  the  recess  of  the  legislature  passing 
it,  unless  in  case  of  emergency  (which 


with  the  facts  constituting  the  emergency 
shall  first  he  declared  by  the  governor  and 
then  shall  he  expressed  in  the  preamble 
of  the  act)  the  legislature  shall,  by  a vote 
of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  house,  otherwise  direct.”  In 
other  words,  the  responsibility  for  declar- 
ing an  emergency  is  put  not  only  upon 
the  legislature,  but  also  on  the  governor. 
It  is  further  hedged  about  by  the  declara- 
tion that  “ the  emergency  bill  shall 
include  only  such  measures  as  are  imme- 
diately necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace,  health  or  safety;  and 
shall  not  indude  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  home  rule  for  municipalities, 
a franchise  or  a license  to  a corporation 
or  an  individual  to  extend  longer  than 
one  year,  or  provision  for  the  sale  or 
purchase  or  rental  for  more  than  five 
years  of  real  estate.” 

Some  of  my  associates  in  the  New 
York  State  Initiative  and  Referendum 
League  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  peti- 
tion of  ten  thousand  electors  should 
suffice  to  compel  a measure  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  people.  My 
contention  that  the  number  should  be 
at  least  five  per  cent,  of  the  electorate, 
was  finally  adopted.  In  the  first  place 
it  seems  unfair  in  a state  like  New  York, 
with  about  a million  and  a half  voters, 
to  compel  them  to  consider  and  pass 
upon  measures  unless  a large  number 
of  citizens  were  interested  enough  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  signing  and  circulating  a 
petition.  In  the  second  place,  there 
would  be  more  likdihood  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution  if  the  people 
saw  that  the  League  was  not  unreason- 
able. The  five  per  cent  is  predicated  on 
the  number  of  votes  cast  at  the  preceding 
dection  for  governor.  As  soon  as  the 
requisite  number  of  names  have  been 
obtained,  verified  and  filed,  the  governor 
must  make  prodamation  of  the  time 
when  the  measure  mentioned  in  the  peti- 
tion is  to  be  voted  on,  which  voting  shall 
take  place  at  the  general  dection  if  such 
election  occurs  in  not  less  than  sixty 
days  after  such  prodamation,  or  in  case  of 
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no  such  general  election  within  six 
months  thereafter,  the  governor  shall 
order  the  measure  submitted  at  a special 
election  to  be  held  not  less  than  four  nor 
more  than  six  months  after  such  procla- 
mation. Meanwhile  the  measure  re- 
mains in  a state  of  suspended  animation 
not  to  be  revived  until  thirty  days  after 
the  governor  shall  have  proclaimed  it 
ratified  “by  a majority  of  the  electors 
voting  thereon.” 

I had  some  doubt  whether  the  adoption 
should  be  by  a majority  of  “the  electors 
voting  thereon”  or  a majority  of  the 
number  of  votes  cast  at  die  preceding 
election  for  governor.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  latter  form  were  adopted,  the 
joint  resolution  would  have  more  chance 
of  being  passed  at  this  session.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a provision  would  tend 
to  nullify  Direct-Legisation.  The  stock 
argument  against  the  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum is:  if  so  few  doctors  now  avail 
themsdves  of  the  opportunity  of  voting 
on  constitutional  amendments,  there  will 
be  still  fewer  who  will  take  die  trouble 
of  considering  and  voting  on  measures 
less  important  than  the  fundamental 
law.  Even  if  it  were  true,  that  would  be 
no  reason  why  the  citizens  who  do  take 
interest  in  government  should  be  deprived 
of  their  rights  because  some  of  their 
fellow-citizens  are  neglectful  of  their 
franchise.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  electors 
are  much  more  inclined  to  vote  on  specific 
measures  affecting  them  most  nearly 
than  upon  generalities  and  abstract  ques- 
tions such  as  are  usually  involved  in 
constitutional  amendments.  For  in- 
stance, the  electors  of  the  city  of  New 
York  were  allowed  in  1894  to  give  their 
opinion  on  the  question  of  permitting 
the  city  to  build  rapid-transit  subways 
with  its  own  money;  and  the  measure 
was  carried  by  a majority  of  three  to  one, 
the  total  vote  being  nearly  as  large  as 
that  cast  for  any  candidate.  It  would  be 
a shame,  however,  to  have  a measure,  on 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  electors  vote  in 
the  affirmative,  fail  just  because  the  total 


vote  thereon  was  a little  short  of  the 
total  vote  cast  for  governor. 

The  provision  with  reference  to  the 
initiative  should  provoke  no  reasonable 
objection.  If  adopted,  it  will  not  super- 
sede either  the  legislature  or  the  governor. 
Before  the  people  are  allowed  to  vote  on 
any  measure  in  a petition  propounded 
by  five  per  cent,  of  the  electors,  the  leg- 
islature may  have  the  opportunity  of 
passing  it  and  the  governor  of  signing  it. 
Should  the  legislature  either  reject  or 
amend  it,  or  should  the  governor  veto  it 
and  his  veto  be  sustained  by  the  legisla^ 
ture,  only  then  shall  the  measure  be 
referred  to  the  people.  If  the  legislature 
passes  an  amended  form,  both  measures 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  people;  and  the 
one  receiving  the  larger  vote  shall  be 
considered  the  law.  In  order  to  guard 
against  a small  fraction  of  the  citizenship 
being  able  to  thus  enact  a law,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  if  neither  of  the  competing 
measures  receives  a majority  of  the  total 
vote  cast  thereon,  the  one  receiving 
the  laiger  vote  shall  be  submitted  by 
itself  at  another  election.  Even  that, 
however,  is  still  further  hedged  about 
by  the  provision  that  in  order  to  be  entitled 
to  submission  by  itself  it  must  have 
received  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  vote 
given  for  and  against  both.  The  pro- 
visions in  relation  to  the  form  of  the  peti- 
tion, election,  etc.,  for  measures  initiated 
by  the  people,  are  similar  to  those  per- 
taining to  the  referendum. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  a time  the  legisla- 
ture may  become  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Direct-Legislation  that  it  will 
often,  on  its  own  motion,  submit  ques- 
tions to  the  people.  I have  therefore 
added  the  following  clause:  “The  leg- 
islature may  enact  measures  expressly 
conditioned  upon  the  people’s  ratification 
by  a referendum  vote.” 

Next  come  definitions  of  various  words 
and  phrases  used  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, so  that  there  may  be  no  dispute  or 
technical  objection  as  to  the  meaning 
thereof.  A valuable  working  method 
then  follows,  viz.,  that  while  the  petition 
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shall  set  forth  the  full  text  of  the  measure 
proposed,  it  need  not  be  printed  in  full  on 
the  official  ballots,  but  “the  secretary  of 
state  shall  prepare  the  ballots  in  such 
form  as  to  present  the  question  concisely 
and  intelligibly.” 

A section  is  added  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum in  cities.  Petitions  shall  be 
subscribed  by  at  least  five  per  cent,  of 
the  votes  cast  at  the  previous  election  for 
mayor,  the  petition  to  Jbe  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk.  Power  is  given 
to  the  legislature  to  “provide  a uniform 
method  for  the  exercise  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum  in  municipal  affairs.” 
Then  follows  a section  to  the  effect  that 
“until  the  legislature  shall  enact  further 
regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  for  applying  the  people’s 
veto  and  direct  initiative,  the  election 
officers  and  other  officials  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  provisions  of  this  constitu- 
tion and  of  the  general  law,  supple- 
mented by  such  reasonable  action  as  may 
be  necessaiy  to  render  the  preceding 
sections  self-executing.” 

The  constitution  now  reads  that  “no 
law  shall  be  enacted  except  by  bill.” 
This  is  to  be  stricken  out  and  the  follow- 
ing added:  “The  enacting  clause  of 
bills  originating  in  the  people  shall  be: 
‘be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York’”;  still  leaving  intact  the 
following  with  reference  to  bills  passed 
by  the  legislature  and  not  vetoed  by  the 
people,  viz.:  “The  people  of  the  state 
of  New  York  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  do  enact  as  follows.” 

Section  9 of  Article  IV.  of  the  consti- 
tution pertains  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  of  bills  passed  by  the  legislature. 
In  order  to  avoid  recasting  this  section, 
the’ following  clause  was  added:  “Pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  section  are  subject  to  the  reserved 
power^  of  the  people  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  polls  any  act,  bill,  reso- 
lution or  resolve,  as  set  forth  in  article 
third.” 

The  subject  of  section  4 of  article  VII. 


of  the  constitution  is  “limitation  of  leg- 
islative power  to  create  debts.  ” It  would 
have  been  unnecessary  to  amend  this 
were  it  not  that  in  restricting  the  legisla- 
ture in  passing  bills  creating  bonded 
indebtedness,  it  directs  that  all  such 
bills  shall  first  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
This,  of  course,  is  a most  valuable  check 
and  should  not  be  repealed.  With  the 
evident  intent,  however,  of  getting  an 
intelligent  vote  on  such  questions,  the 
constitution  provides  that  “no  such  law 
shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted  on  within 
three  months  after  its  passage  or  at  any 
general  election  when  any  other  law  or 
any  bill  shall  be  submitted  to  be  voted 
for  or  against.”  It  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  were  this  sentence  to  remain  as  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  were  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum  adopted,  there 
might  be  times  when  necessary  bond 
issues  could  not  be  ordered;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessity  for  a vote  on  a 
bond  issue,  might  prevent  the  operation 
of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  The 
only  amendment,  therefore,  of  this  section 
consists  in  striking  out  the  sentence 
above  quoted. 

The  New  York  constitution,  in  article 
XIL,  provides  that  no  special  city  bill 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  governor  until 
it  shall  have  been  first  submitted  to  the 
mayor  of  the  city  affected  thereby  and 
received  his  approval  or  disapproval. 
It  was  found  necessaiy  to  amend  section  £ 
of  this  article  simply  because  of  the  pro- 
vision that  if  the  legislature  repasses  the 
bill  over  the  mayor’s  veto,  it  shall  then 
become  a law  if  signed  by  the  governor. 
I therefore  added  a clause  similar  to  the 
one  added  to  section  9 of  article  IX.,  and 
reading  as  follows:  “Provided,  however, 
that  the  provisions  of  this  section  are 
subject  to  the  reserved  power  of  the  people 
residing  in  the  city  or  dries  affected  by 
such  act,  bill,  resolution  or  resolve,  to 
approve  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls, 
or  to  propose  new  laws,  as  set  forth  in 
arride  third.” 

At  present  the  people  of  New  York 
cannot  directly  amend  their  own  con- 
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stitution.  Once  every  twenty  years  del- 
egates are  elected  to  a constitutional  con- 
vention The  result  of  that  convention 
is  submitted  to  the,'  people’s  vote  for 
adoption  or  rejection.  Between  conven- 
tions, all  citizens  are  restricted  to  the 
method  we  are  now  employing  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum.  That  is,  a joint  reso- 
lution amending  the  constitution  must 
be  adopted  by  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  two  successive  sessions;  and 
then  the  amendment  is  submitted  to  the 
people’s  vote.  At  best  this  will  take  two 
years  to  accomplish.  In  order  to  arouse 
the  least  opposition,  it  was  deemed  wiser 
to  retain  the  present  method  for  those 
who  prefer  such  a roundabout,  indirect 
course  of  procedure,  but  to  add  a more 
direct  method.  The  following  sentence 
is  therefore  proposed  as  an  addition  to 
section  1 of  article  XIV.,  viz. : “ Provided, 
however,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  subject  to  the  reserved  power 
of  the  people  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  to  approve  or 
reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent 
of  the  legislature,  as  set  forth  in  article 
third.” 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  assem- 
bly held  a public  hearing  on  this  joint 
resolution.  So  sure  were  the  owners  of 
special  privilege  and  the  politicians  that  the 


legislature  would  not  pass  the  joint  reso- 
tion  this  year,  that  they  did  not  send 
any  eminent  lawyers  to  attend  the  hear- 
ing as  they  usually  do  when  they  think 
their  interests  are  seriously  threatened. 
Not  a single  word  in  opposition  was 
therefore  heard,  except  a few  questions 
asked  by  two  members  of  the  committee. 
Those  appearing  in  favor  of  the  bill 
were  Mr.  Lewis  Stockton  of  Buffalo, 
who  made  an  argument  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum; 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Maurer,  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum League,  who  gave  a history  of  the 
movement  in  various  states ; Mr.  Herman 
Robinson  of  the  Central  Federated  Union 
of  New  York  City,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
of  organized  labor;  while  I explained 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  resolution 
somewhat  as  I have  done  in  this  article. 
I called  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
the  first  attempt  to  adopt  Direct-Legisla- 
tion in  New  York;  that  if  they  reported 
the  resolution  favorably  their  names 
would  be  remembered  and  honored  in 
history;  but  that  an  adverse  report 
would  not  prevent  the  ultimate  adoption 
of  the  greatest  advance  in  democracy 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 

Frederic  Cyrus  Leubuscher. 

New  York  City . 


EMERSON’S  MESSAGE. 

By  Jakes  T.  Bixby,  Ph.D. 

IN  A PRECEDING  article  I have  of  critics  as  an  “atheist,”  and  by  other 
endeavored  to  portray  the  chief  critics  as  “a  pantheist” — a name  in  those 
features  of  Emerson’s  personality.  days  almost  equally  sinister.  Even  so 

What  was  the  nature  of  his  message  cultured  a scholar  and  so  eminent  a 
to  the  world  ? In  the  first  few  years  of  theologian  as  Professor  Frederick  D. 
his  literary  activity  his  lectures  and  Huntington  of  Harvard  University  (who 
essays  were  commonly  characterized  as  later  became  a Bishop  in  the  Episcopal 
“the  latest  form  of  infidelity.”  church)  denied  him  the  name  of  “Chris- 

Emerson  was  stigmatized  by  one  set  tian.” 
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The  truth,  however,  was  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  devout  and  God-fearing 
of  men.  I once  heard  Mr.  Cable,  the 
well-known  novelist,  tell  a good  story  of  a 
Creole  who  was  discussing  with  him  the 
question,  which  some  of  the  church  peo- 
ple had  started,  as  to  whether  Victor 
Hugo  had  any  faith.  In  defense  of  the 
great  author’s  religiousness  and  inspira- 
tion by  Divine  thoughts,  his  Louisiana 
admirer  thus  indignantly  refuted  the 
charge: 

Ah!  Religion?  Hugo  not  have  it? 
Voilaf  Victor  Hugo  perspired  religion!” 

So  Emerson  seems  to  the  truly  devout 
to-day  to  have  inhaled  religion  with  every 
breath  he  drew  and  exhaled  it  with  every 
syllable  he  uttered. 

It  is  true  that  he  left  the  pulpit  after 
three  short  years  because  he  thought 
that  a superstitious  value,  which  he  could 
not  sympathize  with,  was  attached  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper  by  the  church  which 
he  was  serving. 

But  he  never  ceased  to  preach. 
Whether  it  was  lecture,  essay  or  poem 
that  he  put  out  for  the  public  considera- 
tion, it  was  always  a sermon,  in  the  highest 
sense. 

There  was  no  “Firstly”  nor  “Sec- 
ondly” and  little  of  the  conventional 
sermon’s  form  or  phrase.  He  never 
dogmatized.  The  old  shibboleths  of 
Nicene  Creed  or  Westminster  Catechism 
were  recalled  to  the  reader  or  hearer  only 
by  their  absence.  “His  philosophy,”  as 
it  has  been  well  said,  “you  had  to  gather 
as  you  gather  the  philosophy  of  Shake- 
speare, or  as  the  bees  gather  their  honey, 
sipping  from  a hundred  flowers.” 

And  yet  he  was  always  preaching; 
always  illustrating  some  mighty  moral 
principle  or  with  an  insight  more  convinc- 
ing than  logic,  setting  forth  some  pro- 
found spiritual  truth.  And  the  more 
surely  the  professional  theologians  “ pooh- 
poohed”  it,  as  “transcendental  non- 
sense,” the  more  surely  there  was  hidden 
under  his  wild-wood  blossoms  of  fancy 
some  eternal  and  neglected  truth. 

Emerson,  to  be  sure,  could  not  put 
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the  Infinite  into  definitions  or  familiar 
creedal-formulas,  and  he  was  frank 
enough  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  the 
secrets  of  the  beyond  and  the  exact  con- 
dition of  our  future  being.  And  because 
of  this  the  dogmatists  drew  their  eccle- 
siastical robes  away  from  him  as  a danger- 
ous heretic.  He  looked  on  inspiration 
not  as  a monopoly  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  but  as  a channel  as 
open  now  as  it  was  then,  and  he  confided 
in 'immortality,  not  because  of  the  state- 
ments of  Luke  and  John,  but  because 
it  was  a law  of  spirit  as  surely  as  per- 
sistence was  a law  of  force  and  matter. 
The  theologians,  who  could  only  believe 
in  spiritual  things  on  crass  material  evi- 
dence, naturally  accused  Emerson  of 
taking  away  the  guarantees  of  faith. 
But  although  on  these  and  many  other 
points  he  worried  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  his  thought  had 
little  respect  for  the  formulas  of  logic, 
and  he  was  often  eccentric  in  his  use  of 
language  and  too  brilliant  with  opulent 
and  original  illustration  to  be  understood 
at  the  first  hearing,  he  was  (as  Schlever- 
macher  once  described  the  Dutch  phil- 
osopher, Spinoza,  whom  the  German 
pastors  called  a profane  infidel)  “a  God- 
intoxicated  man.”  He  was  a child- 
like soul  who  in  his  sincere  aspirations 
after  the  Divine  only  soared  too  high 
above  earth  into  those  heights  where 
he  was  flooded  and  enwrapped  by 
heavenly  visions.  In  an  age  when  the 
living  germs  of  faith  were  daily  getting 
more  encrusted  and  aborted  by  hard 
deposits  of  traditionalism,  he  broke  a 
fresh  path  for  piety  to  the  springs  of 
living  water. 

The  sailors  have  a proverbial  phrase 
for  a certain  boisterous  zone  of  the  ocean 
as  the  roaring  forties.” 

When  the  “40*s”  came  in  America  in 
the  last  centuiy,  the  winds  of  controversy 
did,  indeed,  begin  to  rage.  But  the 
“ 20’s  ” and  the  “ 30’s”  —the  decades  when 
Emerson  was  getting  his  education  and 
crystallizing  his  epoch-making  ideas,  may 
rather  be  described  as  the  stagnant. 
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heavy  hour,  when  thejelectricity  was 
slowly  gathering  for  the  coming  storm. 
New  England  in  that  day  was  Whig  in 
politics,  and  in  literature  was  reading 
Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Campbell’s  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope , Young’s  Night-Thoughts , 
and  Mrs.  Hemans;  or,  if  very  auda- 
cious, it  was  perusing  with  trembling  zest 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron’s  Childe 
Harold. 

Architecture  was  in  the  pseudo-classic 
stage.  In  ethics  and  philosophy,  John 
Locke  and  Archbishop  Paley  were  the 
great  oracles.  Sensationalism  and  ytili- 
tarianism  ruled  the  domain  of  thought. 
French  speculation  was  running  to  Mate- 
rialism and  atheism,  and  theology  was 
meeting  it  with  Bridgewater  Treatises 
and  arguments  from  the  Miracles  of 
the  Apostolic  age.  Conventionalism  and 
authority  almost  everywhere  ruled.  Even 
the  rationalists  of  the  day,  such  as  the 
early  Boston  Unitarians,  are  described 
by  Octavious  B.  Frothingham  as  a set  of 
typical  conventionalists,  suave,  urbane, 
compromising,  elegant,  timid,  non-com- 
mittal, more  sybaritic  than  saintly,  more 
interested  in  turning  out  a sonnet  or  a 
critique  for  the  North  American  Review 
than  either  the  divinity  or  the  human- 
ity to  which  their  Christian  professions 
ordained  them.  Religion,  in  the  view 
of  the  theologians  of  the  period,  rested 
on  revelation;  and  revelation  rested  on 
signs  and  wonders ; and  on  every  Sunday 
the  congregations  were  assured  that  either 
the  Apostles,  martyrs  and  Gospel  writers 
were  liars,  or  else  the  miracles  must  be 
accepted  as  supernatural  credentials  of 
Jesus  Christ’s  mission  and  resurrection. 
That  religion  might  have  natural  grounds 
sufficient  for  its  origin  and  maintenance, 
was  inherently  incredible.  In  short,  the 
generation  was  one  whose  eyes,  in  timid 
remembrance'  of  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  were  looking  back- 
ward, and  whose  blood,  in  foolish  reac- 
tion, was  congealing  in  a dull  Philistin- 
ism. 

Fortunately,  however,  from  Germany 
and  England  and  from  the  more  active 
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minds  of  New  England,  there  now  came 
a new  intellectual  leaven,  to  furnish  fresh 
spiritual  food. 

The  fructifying  germs  for  this  fresh 
intellectual  harvest  came  from  many  men 
and  women  whose  names  have  since 
become  famous  among  the  representa- 
tives of  what  was  loosely  called  “trans- 
cendentalism.” 

Like  most  popular  names,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  accurate  description,  but 
rather  a caricature  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  group  of  thinkers. 
The  key-note  of  the  new  school  of  writers 
was  rather  to  be  found  in  fresh  observa- 
tion and  trust  in  human  experience  than 
in  any  flouting  of  its  testimony.  Never- 
theless, the  nick-name,  “ transcendental- 
ism” stuck  and  was  accepted;  but  not 
without  frank  protests. 

Emerson  may  hardly  be  called  the 
initiator  of  the  movement;  but  his 
extraordinary  genius  soon  made  him  the 
chief  figure  in  this  striking  and  influen- 
tial group.  His  marvelous  essays 
Nature  and  The  Over-Soul9  and  those 
poetic  yet  most  illuminating  and  inspir- 
ing addresses  given  at  this  epoch  before 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School  and  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  came  like  a 
flood  of  sunshine  into  a newly-opened 
dungeon,  and  their  perennial  beauty  and 
perfume,  it  has  truly  been  said,  “Are  as 
entrancing  to-day  as  though  exhaled  from 
a fresh-plucked  rose  or  lily.” 

As  thousands  of  prisoners  of  hope, 
whose  eyes  for  so  long  a time  had  been 
hemmed  in  by  the  grey  walls  of  popular 
conventionalism,  greeted  these  signals  of 
a new  day,  they  joyfully  cried,  “ Behold, 
new  heavens  and  a new  earth!” 

Emerson  himself  has  somewhere  called 
it  “a  Saturnalia  of  faith.”  It  was 
attended,  to  be  sure,  with  immense 
extravagance  of  expression.  But  it  was 
a warm,  spontaneous  revival  of  belief  in 
a living  God,  in  the  reality  of  spiritual 
insight  and  the  glory  of  Nature.  It 
seemed  to  give  back  to  multitudes  of 
awakened  hearts  life,  virtue,  Christ  and 
the  Divine  Itself. 
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It  is  not  merely  a local  prejudice  of 
New  Englanders  that  ranks  Emerson  as 
one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  If  we  may  trust  the 
judgment  of  a German,  fully  qualified 
in  the  domain  of  philosophy  to  pronounce 
judgment,  we  may  recall  Professor  Hugo 
Miinsterbeig’s  characterization  of  him 
as  “the  last  great  idealist.”  Or  if  we 
prefer  the  opinion  of  the  leading  theolog- 
ian of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  we  may  quote  what 
Dean  Stanley  said  in  the  course  of  his 
last  visit  to  the  United  States.  Ques- 
tioned during  his  stay  here  as  to  what 
were  his  impressions  of  the  preaching  he 
had  heard  from  American  pulpits,  he 
frankly  replied,  “I  have  indeed  heard 
many  distinguished  preachers ; but  I 
have  heard  only  one  voice:  the  voice  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.” 

What  was  Emerson’s  central  thought  ? 
What  else  except  that  of  the  Divine 
Over-Soul  within  which  nature  and 
every  man’s  particular  being  is  contained  ? 
To  the  seer  of  Concord,  the  world  is  “ of 
spirit  all  compact.”  Nature  is  but  God 
clothed  upon. 

“He  is  the  heart  of  every  creature. 

He  is  the  meaning  of  each  feature; 

And  his  Mind  is — the  sky, 

Than  all  it  holds,  more  deep,  more  high.*' 

The  religious  sense,  with  which  priests 
have  consecrated  certain  spots  where 
God  is  to  be  found,  Emerson  carried  into 
the  universal  domain  of  Nature.  Every 
mountain  was  to  him  a Sinai;  every 
autumn  shrub  a burning  bush;  and 
every  spring-time  rhodora  tells  us  that 
“Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,” 
and  that  poet  and  flower-petals  are 
brought  here  “by  one  and  the  self-same 
Power.” 

And  if  the  present  Deity  moves  in  the 
streamlet  and  mounts  upward  in  the 
climbing  vine,  still  more  fully  does  it  orb 
itself  in  humanity. 

How  clearly  and  at  the  same  time  how 
picturesquely  he  states  this  in  that  grand 
essay,  The  Over-Soul: 

“As  there  is  no  screen  nor  ceiling 


between  our  heads  and  the  infinite 
heavens,  so  there  is  no  bar  nor  wall  in  the 
soul  where  man,  the  effect,  ceases,  and 
God,  the  cause,  begins.  We  lie  open  on 
the  one  side  to  the  deeps  of  spiritual 
nature,  to  the  attributes  of  God.  Ineff- 
able is  the  union  of  man  and  God  in  every 
act  of  the  soul.  The  simplest  person 
who  in  his  integrity  worships  God 
becomes  God.” 

The  influx  of  this  Universal  Self,  in 
Emerson’s  view,  enlarges  the  heart  to  a 
new  infinity  and  inspires  man  with  an 
infallible  trust  that  the  best  is  always 
the  true.  All  history,  in  his  philosophy, 
is  therefore  sacred;  and  with  a most 
prescient  intuition  of  the  most  recent 
speculations  of  our  great  English  savant 
he  says:  “The  universe  is  represented 
in  an  atom,  in  a moment  of  time.” 

In  accordance  with  this  profound  trust 
in  the  perennial  excellence  and  miracle  of 
God’s  Kosmos,  Emerson  held  that  the 
truly  reverent  heart  is  content  with  all 
the  Divine  stations  and  kinds  of  service 
that  Providence  assigns  to  us,  and  that 
true  prayer  is  no  selfish  petition.  Prayer, 
he  profoundly  defines  as  “the  contempla- 
tion of  the  facts  of  life  from  the  highest 
point  of  view;  it  is  the  soliloquy  of  a 
beholding  and  jubilant  soul.  The  prayer 
of  the  farmer,  kneeling  on  his  field  to 
weed  it;  the  prayer  of  the  rower  kneeling 
with  the  stroke  of  the  oar,  are  true  prayers, 
heard  throughout  nature.  That  which 
befits  us  (embosomed  in  beauty  and 
wonder  as  we  are)  is  cheerfulness  and 
courage  and  the  endeavor  to  realize  our 
aspirations.” 

The  mark  of  wisdom,  then,  in  Emer- 
son’s view,  is  not  to  hunt  for  signs  and 
wonders  and  Divine  over-rulings  of  the 
customaiy  order,  but  it  is  for  the  heart 
to  trust  the  Power  by  which  it  daily  lives, 
and  see  the  miraculous  that  already 
floods  the  common. 

Take  a wayside  weed.  What  is  it? 
With  as  much  wisdom  as  wit  he  answers: 
“A  plant  whose  virtues  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.”  “I  do  not  wonder,”  he 
pithily  says,  “at  a snow-flake,  a shell,  a 
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summer  landscape;  but  at  the  necessity 
of  beauty  under  which  the  Universe  lies.” 

When  confronted,  as  he  was  so  often, 
with  the  authority  of  ancient  seers  and 
the  early  centuries,  he  keenly  returned: 
“ Give  me  insight  into  to-day;  and  you 
may  have  the  antique  and  the  future 
worlds.” 

The  miracles,  therefore,  on  which  the 
theologians  of  the  last  century  rested 
religion,  were  to  him  of  little  value.  Nay, 
they  seemed  even  noxious  to  the  cause  of 
true  religion. 

“ Speak  the  truth,”  he  liked  to  say, 
“and  all  nature  and  all  spirits  help  you 
with  unexpected  furtherance.  Spiritual 
truth  is  an  intuition.  It  cannot  be 
received  at  second  hand.”  Once  have 
your  own  knowledge  of  God,  your  own 
sentiment,  and  in  their  place  take  second- 
hand beliefs,  and  you  get  wide  from 
God  with  every  year  this  secondary  form 
lasts.  “The  spirit  only  can  teach.  Not 
any  profane  man;  not  any  sensual;  not 
any  slave  can  teach;  but  only  he  can 
teach  who  has.” 

The  living  fount  of  valuable  instruc- 
tion, therefore  lay  not  in  receiving  a 
magic  touch  from  some  episcopal  hand, 
but  in  the  personal  possession  of  wisdom, 
courage,  love  and  piety.  The  source  of 
Christ's  inspiration  and  authority  lay  not 
in  any  heavenly  rank  or  supernatural 
dignity,  but  that  “he  saw  with  open 
eye  the  mystery  of  the  Soul.”  “One 
man  was  true  to  what  is  in  you  and  me. 
He  saw  that  God  incarnates  Himself  in 
man  and  evermore  goes  forth  anew  to 
take  possession  of  His  world.” 

“Jesus  spoke  of  miracles;  for  He  felt 
that  man's  life  was  a miracle;  and  He 
knew  that  this  daily  miracle  shines  as 
the  character  ascends.  But  the  word 
* miracle,'  as  pronounced  by  Christian 
churches  (Emerson  warns  his  readers) 
gives  a false  impression.” 

“ It  is  not  one  with  the  blowing  clover 
and  the  falling  rain.  That  which  shows 
God  in  me,  fortifies  me.  That  which 
shows  God  out  of  me  (foreign  to  me) 
makes  me  a wart  and  a wen.” 

In  Jesus  of  Nazareth  Emerson  dis- 


cerned that  moral  beauty  and  spiritual 
music  that  have  inspired  the  bards  who 
have  sung  of  the  true  God  in  all  ages. 
“Do  not  degrade,”  he  implored  his 
hearers,  “the  life  and  dialogues  of  Christ 
out  of  the  circle  of  this  charm,  by  insula- 
tion and  peculiarity.  Let  them  lie,  as 
they  befel,  alive  and  warm,  part  of  human 
life  and  of  the  landscape  and  the  cheerful 
day.” 

Instead,  therefore,  of  resting  the  author- 
ity of  Jesus  and  the  truths  of  religion  on 
signs  and  wonders  in  past  centuries,  as 
theologians  did  and  still  do,  Emerson 
based  them  on  man’s  present  religious 
instincts.  In  his  address  before  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  for  example, 
he  explicitly  declared  that  he  was  ready 
to  give,  as  the  first  simple  foundation  of 
his  faith,  this  statement,  viz.:  that  “the 
Author  of  my  nature  has  not  left  Himself 
without  witness  in  any  sane  mind;  that 
the  moral  sentiment  speaks  to  every  man 
the  law  after  which  the  Universe  was 
made;  that  there  is  a Force  always  at 
work  to  make  the  best  better  and  the 
worst  good.” 

“The  history  of  Jesus  is  the  history  of 
of  every  man  writ  large.” 

In  reply  to  the  criticism  that  such  a 
faith  has  in  it  no  supernatural  element 
but  is  “mere  morality,”  he  indignantly 
replied:  “Men  talk  of  mere  morality; 
which  is  much  as  if  one  should  say,  ‘ Poor 
God ! with  nobody  to  help  Hini.’  ” 

Such  dogmatists  seemed  to  Emerson 
quite  incapable  of  discerning  anything  of 
the  Divine  except  the  grossest  outward 
manifestations.  What  the  church  needs, 
he  declared,  was  “soul;  soul;  and  ever 
more— soul.” 

Although  he  recognized  only  too  deary 
this  dormant  state  of  religion,  “ worship- 
ing past  prophets  and  wonders  only  and 
scorning  the  glory  of  the  Living  One, 
whose  beauty  was  everywhere  about  us, 
breaking  through  the  screen  of  Nature,” 
nevertheless  our  Concord  seer  did  not 
despair  of  the  revival  of  faith.  God 
builds  His  temples,  he  was  convinced,  in 
the  heart,  on  the  ruins  of  churches  and 
religions.  The  beams  of  the  moral 
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universe,  in  his  opinion,  “were  laid  too 
deep  in  the  human  heart  to  be  upset  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  theologies.” 

This  was  the  source  of  that  spiritual 
confidence  that  he  expressed  so  buoyantly 
in  more  than  one  eloquent  passage.  As 
good  a one  as  any  to  quote  is  that  where 
he  said : “ I look  for  the  new  teacher  who 
shall  follow  so  far  those  shining  laws  that 
he  shall  see  them  come  full  circle;  shall 
see  their  rounding,  complete  grace;  shall 
see  the  world  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  soul ; 
shall  see  the  identity  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation with  purity  of  heart;  and  shall 
show  that  Ought,  that  Duty  is  one  thing 
with  Science,  with  Beauty  and  with  Joy.” 

His  own  modesty  would  undoubtedly 
have  prevented  him  from  seeing  himself  in 
such  an  ideal  delineation.  But  the  stu- 
dent of  his  grand  Essays  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  it  a very  striking  portrait  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the 
great  transcendental  prophet  and  mystic. 

Such  shining  truths  radiate  their  light 
in  many  directions.  But  one  point  on 
which  they  would  inevitably  focus  would 
be  the  crucial  importance  of  character. 
To  Emerson,  character  was  the  secret 
of  destiny:  the  key  to  salvation  and  to 
heaven  itself.  “If  we  meet  no  gods,  it 
is  because  we  harbor  none.  If  there  is 
grandeur  in  you,  you  will  find  grandeur 
in  porters  and  sweeps.” 

“Fear  God;  and  when  you  go,  men 
shall  think  they  walk  in  hallowed  cathe- 
drals.” 

Emerson  carried  this  thought  so  far 
that  he  even  said:  “If  the  single  man 
plants  himself  indomitably  on  his  in- 
stincts and  there  abides,  the  huge  world 
will  come  round  to  him.” 

And  not  only  was  character  thus  in 
Emerson’s  thought  the  determiner  of 
earthly  destiny,  but  of  the  great  hereafter. 

With  profound  wisdom  he  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a higher  question  than 
that  of  our  duration.  It  was  the  previous 
question  of  our  deserving.  Immortality, 
he  held,  will  come  to  such  as  are  fit  for  it. 
“He  who  would  be  a great  soul  in  the 
future  must  be  a great  soul  now.” 

This  was  a very  radical  view  when 
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Emerson  presented  it,  three-quarters  of 
a century  ago.  But  it  has  now  perme- 
ated all  denominations,  even  the  most 
orthodox,  and  it  has  had  a double  effect 
It  has  quieted  the  over-anxiety  tad 
over-curiosity  as  to  the  details  of  t be 
hereafter;  and  it  has  filled  men  with  t 
calmer  trust  in  it.  As  Emerson  in  a 
noble  passage  finely  says:  “The  love 
that  will  be  annihilated  sooner  than  be 
treacherous  has  already  made  death 
impossible  and  affirms  itself  no  mortal 
but  a native  of  the  deeps  of  absolute  and 
inextinguishable  being.”  And  a little 
further  on  he  adds  that  quintessence  of 
philosophy  on  this  problem  erf  the  ages: 
“All  I have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust  the 
Creator  for  what  I have  not  seen.  What- 
ever it  be  that  the  great  Providence  pre- 
pares for  us,  it  must  be  something  large 
and  generous  and  in  the  great  style  of 
His  works.  The  future  must  be  up  to 
the  style  of  our  faculties,  of  memory,  of 
hope,  of  imagination,  of  reason.” 

Believing  in  the  Divine  Goodness  thus 
unreservedly,  as  Emerson  did,  he  natur- 
ally inferred  and  taught  that  any  normal 
man  ought  to  trust  his  God-given  fac- 
ulties. He  was  a persistent  and  unhesi- 
tating optimist  and  all  the  best  features 
of  what  is  called  the  “New  Thought” 
were  fearlessly  and  explicitly  proclaimed 
by  him  three-quarters  of  a century  ago. 
Our  “Do  n’t  Worry”  lecturers  do  little 
more  than  repeat,  in  variously  modified 
forms  and  figures  of  speech,  the  tonic 
adjurations  of  the  Concord  seer.  What 
an  uplift  to  the  heart,  for  example,  there 
is  in  such  ringing  sentences  as  these: 
“O  Friend!  Never  strike  sail  to  a fear. 
Come  into  port  greatly,  or  sail  with  God 
the  seas.” 

And  again : “ If  there  are  storms  and 
obstacles,  they  are  a part  of  our  divine 
apprenticeship.  Difficulties  exist  to  be. 
surmounted.  Prosperity  and  pound-cake- 
are  for  very  young  folks  whom  such  things* 
content.  But  a hero’s  success,  a man’s 
success,  is  made  up  of  failures;  because 
he  ventures  every  day,  and  the  more  falls 
he  gets,  moves  faster  on.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  pillars  of 
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that  noble  temple  which  enshrines  the 
gospel  of  our  great  American  prophet. 
Its  finale  is  to  be  found  in  that  most 
Christian  message— the  message  of  ser- 
vice. Much  has  been  said  of  Emerson’s 
simplicity  of  life  and  the  severe  economies 
of  his  country  home.  But  he  was  no 
ascetic  who  made  self-denial  an  end  in 
itself.  He  delighted  in  beauty  and  all 
elegancies  and  generosities.  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  human  welfare  that  he  would 
have  men  practice  the  plain  living  that 
would  foster  high  thinking.  His  idea 
of  personal  duty  was  well  summed  up 
in  one  of  his  favorite  sentences:  “I  am 
to  see  to  it  that  the  world  is  better  for  me 
and  to  find  my  reward  in  the  act.” 

He  felt  deeply  his  brotherhood  with  the 
great  multitude  of  suffering  men,  and  he 
wished  them  to  feel  that  he  felt  it. 

“ Every  man,”  he  shrewdly  said,  “ takes 
care  that  his  neighbor  shall  not  cheat 
him.  But  a day  comes  that  he  begins  to 
care  that  he  does  not  cheat  his  neighbor. 
Then  all  goes  well.  He  has  changed  his 
market-cart  into  a chariot  of  the  sun.” 

In  the  same  vein,  in  another  place  he 
tells  us:  “ There  is  no  beautifier  of  com- 
plexion or  form  like  the  wish  to  scatter 
joy  and  not  pain  around  us.  We  must  be 
as  courteous  to  a man  as  we  are  to  a 
picture  to  which  we  are  willing  to  give  the 
advantage  of  a good  light.” 

How  musically  and  yet  how  tersely 
and  forcibly  did  he  sing  the  same  high 
thought  again  in  his  Boston  Hymn: 

“And  ye  shall  succour  men, 

*Ti s nobleness  to  serve; 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again. 

Beware  from  right  to  swerve.” 

These  central  principles  of  faith  and  a 
worthy  conduct  of  life  manifest  the 
clearest  mental  insight  and  the  soundest 
and  noblest  humanity.  Carping  critics, 
however,  might  say  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  them  but  their  fresh  and  elegant 
expression.  As  a test  of  intellectual 
greatness  we  need  something  more; 
that  loftiness  and  keenness  of  philosophic 
insight  through  which  a mind  of  the  first 
order  outstrips  the  achievements  of  con- 
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temporary  knowledge  and  so  dulls  the 
edge  of  Time’s  fatal  scythe  as  to  keep  his 
thought,  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  the 
years,  still  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is 
interesting,  therefore,  briefly  to  consider 
whether  the  progress  of  the  many  decades 
since  Emerson  wrote  has  left  him  behind 
and  his  prophecies  discredited,  or  whether 
it  has  confirmed  his  brave  conjectures 
and  penetrating  anticipations.  We  nat- 
urally think  of  some  of  the  great  discov- 
eries and  scientific  achievements  that 
have  occurred  since  Emerson’s  day, 
such  as  are  summed  up  in  such  pregnant 
words  and  phrases  as  Darwinism,  Evo- 
lution, the  relations  of  Science 'fand 
Religion,  the  Monistic  philosophy,  the 
Vortex  and  Ether  theories  of  the  consti- 
tution of  matter;  and  we  are  half  tempted 
to  think  that  such  scientific  reconstruc- 
tions as  these  must  have  made  a large 
portion  of  Emerson’s  writings,  especially 
the  philosophic  part,  seem  quite  anti- 
quated. But  he  who,  to  confirm  his 
suspicions,  makes  a careful  examination 
of  Emerson’s  many  volumes,  is  amazed 
to  find  how  little  alteration  even  in 
phraseology,  much  less  in  thought,  these 
modern  discoveries  demand.  In  fact, 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  astounded  to  find 
what  curious  confirmations  of  Emerson’s 
philosophical  prescience  the  new  knowl- 
edge of  to-day  has  furnished. 

Emerson  published  his  famous  Essay 
cm  Nature  some  twenty  years  before 
Darwin  published  his  Origin  of  Species . 
Yet  where  could  the  British  apostle  of 
the  development  theory  have  found  a 
more  pregnant  text  for  his  epoch-making 
book  and  a terser  summary  of  his  phil- 
osophy than  in  the  original  stanzas  that 
the  Concord  seer  prefixed  as  a motto  to 
that  equally  noble  American  statement 
of  what  was  substantially  the  same  preg- 
nant interpretation  of  the^Kosmos: 

“A  subtle  chain  of  countless  rings. 

The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings; 

The  eye  reads  omens  where  it  goes. 

And  speaks  all  languages  the  rose; 

And  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spheres  of  form.” 

Of  course,  the  poet  sometimes  jhetor- 
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ically  uses  bolder  expressions  than  the 
prose  writer.  That  Emerson  seriously 
believed  and  taught  evolution  back  in 
the  thirties  and  forties  is,  however, 
plain  from  his  frequent  and  frank  asser- 
tions of  it  in  his  prose  essays.  We  might 
quote  many  passages;  but  one  such  as 
the  following  ought  to  be  sufficient : 

“The  embryo  does  not  more  strive  to 
be  man  than  yonder  burr  of  light  we  call 
a nebula  tends  to  be  a ring,  a comet,  a 
globe,  and  a parent  of  new  suns.” 

This  process  of  evolution,  he  farther 
says,  “ publishes  itself  in  creatures  reach- 
ing from  particles  to  spicula,  through 
transformation  on  transformation,  to  the 
highest  symmetries,  arriving  at  consum- 
mate results  without  a shock  or  a leap.” 

Or  if  it  be  the  relations  of  Science  and 
Religion,  or  the  Monistic  Philosophy, 
reconciling  the  ancient  feud  of  Material- 
ism and  Spiritualism,  or  the  recently- 
suggested  Btheric  constitution  of  Matter 
that  we  take  for  a standard  of  measure- 
ment as  to  Emerson’s  plus  or  minus  rank 
on  the  scale  of  “ up-to-dateness,”  what 
is  more  decisive  than  to  turn  to  such 
thoroughly  twentietb-centuiy  statements 
as  these,  that  seem  almost  to  be  written 
yesterday  by  a Lodge  or  a Haeckel,  or 
Thomson  or  a Le  Conte: 

“ Every  law  of  Nature  is  a law  of  mind, 
and  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  say, 
4 All  is  matter’  or  "All  is  spirit.’  ” 

“The  world  proceeds  from  the  same 
spirit  as  the  body  of  man.  It  is  a remoter 
and  inferior  incarnation  of  God,  a pro- 
jection of  God  in  the  Unconscious.” 

“A  perfect  parallelism  exists  between 
nature  and  the  laws  of  thought.” 

In  Emerson’s  thought  of  the  Kosmos, 
everything  in  the  phenomenal  world 
takes  place  at  once  mechanically  and 
metaphysically — the  source  of  the 
mechanical,  however,  being  in  the  meta- 
physical. Nature  is  pervaded  with 
human  nature,  and  humanity  is  the  trans- 
lator of  nature  and  of  God. 

And  in  a still  bolder  passage,  which 
puts  his  thought  on  the  most  advanced 
frontier  of  modern  speculation,  Emerson 
says: 


“ As  the  sun  is  conceived  to  have  made 
our  system  by  hurling  out  from  itself  the 
outer  rings  of  diffuse  ether  which  slowly 
condensed  into  earths  and  moons,  by  a 
higher  force  of  the  same  law,  the  mind 
detaches  minds,  and  mind  detaches 
thoughts.  These  again  all  mimic  in 
their  sphericity  the  first  mind  and  share 
its  power.” 

I might  go  on,  for  page  after  page, 
quoting  these  lovely  cameos  of  fair- 
reaching  and  profound  thought,  so  chaste- 
ly and  beautifully  carved  that  it  is  a 
delight  to  the  literaiy  eye  just  to  contem- 
plate their  classic  grace. 

Emerson’s  originality  of  expression 
has  indeed  exposed  him  to  certain  regret- 
table misconstructions.  He  was  no  cau- 
tious trimmer  of  expedient  policies. 
Whatever  he  said  he  said  in  the  most 
forcible  way  he  could  think  of,  and  his 
picturesque  figures  of  speech  were  not 
always  understood  by  the  victims  of  con- 
ventionality who  told  this  world  so  pit- 
eously how  much  their  delicate  nerves 
were  thereby  shocked. 

If  in  the  process  of  presenting  one 
aspect  of  truth  with  the  force  he  was  wont 
to  use,  Emerson  omitted,  on  that  page, 
its  complementary  truth,  he  made  up  for 
it  on  the  next  occasion  by  setting  forth 
that  omitted  fact  or  verity  in  an  equally 
strong  light.  Naturally,  this  habit  gained 
for  him  the  reputation  of  inconsistency. 
But  the  contradiction  or  divergence  was 
only  apparent.  His  essential  teaching 
was  ever  the  same  in  his  sixtieth  year  as 
in  his  thirtieth.  Strongly,  for  example, 
as  he  emphasized  individualism,  he  gave 
equal  weight  to  the  social  instincts,  so 
long,  that  is,  as  they  were  healthy  and 
first-hand  impulses.  It  was  only  the 
artificial  and  parasitic  tendencies  of  the 
conventional  life  that  he  censured.  The 
reader  who  would  understand  him  must 
of  course  learn  his  idioms.  No  phrase 
for  instance,  has  been  more  criticized 
than  that  in  which  he  said:  “The  soul 
knows  no  persons.”  But  when  you  read 
the  context,  you  see  plainly  that  he  did 
not  mean  what  his  critics  have  alleged. 
He  did  not  evidently  mean  that  the  sod 
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knows  no  personalities ; no  great  prophets 
or  spirits*  To  none  other  did  he  assign 
such  divine  influx  power  and  communion. 
He  meant  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not 
insulate  itself  in  certain  official  personages 
and  dogmatic  representatives,  such  as 
the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  or  in 
Christ,  not  as  a normal  human  being  but 
as  a supernatural  apparition  who  mon- 
opolized pretty  much  all  of  God  that  there 
ever  had  been  in  the  world. 

Emerson's  message  is  still  needed. 
Our  age  has  many  of  the  same  defects 
as  that  of  the  generation  when,  three- 
quarters  of  a century  ago,  the  sleepy  eyes 
were  startled  by  that  celestial  portent, 
so  impossible  to  classify.  Now,  as  then, 
the  open  vision  is  scarce.  Our  religion 
is  far  from  being  that  straightforward 
look  at  divine  realities  and  sincere  report 
of  them  that  Emerson  sighed  for.  In 
our  religion,  still,  tradition  replaces  the 
soul;  and  faith,  instead  of  being  a living 
testimony  of  godly  men,  is  but  a repeti- 
tion of  creeds,  a dependence  on  certain 
forms  or  churchly  organizations  or  sub- 
stitutional cleansings.  The  popular 
leaden  in  church  and  state  are  still  the 
same  kind  of  dexterous  manipulators, 
urbane,  vacillating,  compromising  and 
non-committal,  justifying  their  acts  on 
grounds  of  expediency  rather  than  stand- 
ing on  the  rock  of  principle. 

We  need  a revival  of  faith  in  the  living 
God — not  the  God  who  once  showed  His 
power  in  violations  of  his  accustomed 
order,  but  the  God  who  is, — miraculous 
in  every  daily  mystery  and  divine  in  all 
the  inscmtible  order  and  eternal  beauty 
of  His  Providence ; the  living  God  who 
fills  every  star  and  stone  and  speaks  with 
unquestioned  authority  in  the  still,  small 
voice  that  whispers  in  the  obedient  will 
and  conscience  of  each  righteous  man. 

To-day,  as  in  Emerson’s  day,  chunk 
and  state  are  being  dragged  down  by 
mercenary  standards  and  virtue  is  again 
insulated  in  certain  official  personages. 
National  pride  vaunteth  itself  and  boast- 
eth  that  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  ages, 
and  we  the  mightiest  of  all  peoples  the 
sun  shines  on. 
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Yet  when  we  look  about  to  record  the 
names  by  whose  achievement  we  surpass 
our  fathers,  where  is  the  artist,  the  poet, 
the  philosopher  or  the  statesman  whom 
without  presumption  we  may  call  supe- 
rior to  the  great  ones  of  the  past  ? And 
echo  answers — where  ? We  need  another 
period  of  transcendental  glow  to  melt  the 
crust  of  convention  and.  kindle  the  Pro- 
methean fire  of  genius.  We  need  more 
of  that  "strong  enchantment”  that  made 
our  Concord  seer  so  commanding  a 
figure;  we  need  the  same  sincere,  truth- 
seeking and  direct  contact  with  the 
Divine  Spirit  that  gave  him  such  match- 
less power. 

In  our  mounting  wealth,  in  our  feverish 
social  ambitions,  and  even  in  our 
advanced  and  complicated  philanthropic 
mechanisms,  we  should  realise  afresh 
that  a man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  he  possesseth, 
but  in  the  qualify  and  depth  of  his  being. 

As  we  watch  these  selfish  wrangles  m 
the  labor  markets  and  on  the  stock- 
exchanges;  these  hard  exactions  by  the 
strong  from  the  weak;  these  heavy 
burdens  of  military  armaments  and 
rancors  of  race  hatred  and  national 
aggressions,  and  all  these  mournful  in- 
stances of  human  greed  and  folly  that 
crowd  the  columns  rf  our  daily  journals — 
as  we  marie  such  countless  illustrations  of 
man  *8  inhumanity  to  man,  and  then  set 
side  by  side  with  them  such  noble  counsel 
as  Emerson  has  given  in  his  admirable 
essays — what  a pity  it  seems  that  the  world 
that  praises  them  so  lavishly  will  not  do 
a little  more  in  the  way  of  heeding  and 
practicing  their  wholesome  and  exalted 
counsels?  Would  not  love,  as  he  says, 
“ put  a new  face  on  this  weary  old  world  in 
which  we  dwell  as  pagans  and  enemies  too 
long”?  And  is  not  the  thing  above  all 
that  we  are  not  merely  to  hope  for  but  to 
strive  earnestly  for,  just  this— that  "one 
d<ty  all  men  will  be  lovers  and  every 
calamity  will  be  dissolved  in  the  universal 
sunshine”? 

Such  was  the  truly  Christian  vision 
that  Emerson  tried  to  keep  before  the 
mind  of  his  age.  And  that  is  the  ideal 
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which  those  who  profess  to  admire  him 
ought  also  to  endeavor  to  make  real.  If 
we  are  in  truth  to  honor  him  and  show 
due  gratitude  for  the  beneficent  influence 
be  has  been  to  our  generation,  we  must 
do  so,  not  by  attending  ostentatious 
functions  to  celebrate  noted  days  or  events 
in  his  history,  but  by  drinking  at  that  same 
living  fountain  of  truth  and  reality  where 
he  drank.  With  a simplicity  and  ear- 
nestness as  much  like  his  as  we  can 
attain  to,  we  ought  to  live  as  he  did  in 
the  infinite  and  eternal  life.  We  ought 
to  free  our  minds  from  the  mists  of  our 


present  artificial  and  worldly  existence 
and  from  the  heights  of  lofty  principle 
behold  the  infinite  perspectives  and 
possibilities  of  life.  As  God  has  not 
forsaken  His  world,  they  who  devote 
themselves  with  uncalculating  devotion 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Divine  King*- 
dom  shall  not  fail  both  to  help  forward 
the  brother  to  whom  they  reach  out  the 
hand  of  helpfulness  and  to  bring  to  their 
own  life  a new  light  and  blessedness. 

James  T.  Bclbt. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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THERE  is  such  a diversity  of  expla- 
nations for  our  present  “hard 
times. ” One  wonders  at  their  unique- 
ness. Of  course,  the  lamentable  state 
legislature  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
execration.  It  is  the  fashion  now  to 
express  relief  at  the  adjournment  of  an 
assembly,  as  though  there  had  been 
deliverance  from  a plague.  But  is  there 
not  a grave  danger  in  cynical  flippancy  ? 
What  respect  can  there  be  for  law,  if 
there  is  no  respect  for  the  law-making 
body? 

The  deficiencies  of  our  assemblies 
are  not  so  much  due  to  the  weakness 
of  their  personnel,  as  to  the  tremendous 
loads  piled  upon  them.  To  minimize 
the  embarrassment  of  hasty  performance 
of  their  tasks,  and  to  raise  the  quality 
of  their  services,  the  state  legislators  have 
had  offered  to  them  of  late,  the  services 
of  the  legislative  librarian. 

A legislative  librarian — the  first  one 
was  a man  named  McCarthy.  Some- 
times there  is  a good  deal  in  a name. 
And  there  is  in  this  case,  certainly. 

McCarthy  is  a Brown  man,  class  of 
*96.  Maybe  he  was  the  inspiration  of 


Everett  Colby’s  reforms  in  New  Jersey. 
Colby  and  McCarthy  were  classmates. 
At  any  rate  the  two  played  football 
together.  They  were  on  that  great 
team  that  tied  Yale  in  November,  1896. 
Any  Brown  man  can  tell  you  about  it 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  spec- 
tacular, more  stirring,  than  McCarthy 
making  the  touchdown  that  tied  the 
sons  of  Eli.  A little  fellow  and  the  very 
last  man  you  would  take  for  a fullback 
or  football  player  of  any  sort.  It  was  a 
case  of  grit  and  nerve.  And  usually  the 
rubbers,  as  an  after-play,  spent  a while 
picking  the  red  threads  of  “Mac’s” 
sweater  out  of  his  tough,  lithe  little  body. 

No  son  of  Brown  forgets  these  things. 
“Mac”  was  the  most  popular  man  of  his 
day,  and  his  notable  football  perform- 
ance is  memorialized  by  a tablet  in  the 
“gym.”  And  just  before  the  hero  left 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  student  body  one 
morning  at  chapel  gave  him  a loving-cup. 
All  this  may  seem  very  irrelevant  but 
it  isn’t,  and  for  just  this  reason — “Mac” 
has  shown  the  same  kind  of  intrepid 
zeal,  the  same  obdurate  enthusiasm,  die 
same  alertness  to  catch  sight  of  an  oppor  - 
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tunity  and  use  it,  and  the  same  versa- 
tility for  meeting  the  obligations  of  neces- 
sity, in  the  work  that  has  made  him  the 
big  pioneer  in  a wonderful  enterprise. 

After  McCarthy  graduated  he  stayed 
another  year  at  Brown  for  his  Master’s 
Degree,  and  then  he  went  out  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  as  a graduate 
student  in  American  history.  He  had  a 
fellowship.  By  1902  the  University  gave 
him  the  degree  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
return  for  his  “ Study  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
Party.”  McCarthy  had  mapped  out 
for  himself  a professor’s  career.  He  had 
studied  economics  and  now  he  wished  to 
teach. 

And  it  was  a very  slight  incident  that 
changed  his  point  of  view.  A new  sort 
of  profession  came  to  him.  That  little 
circumstance  expresses  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  the  purpose  of  the  legislative 
librarian. 

It  was  during  the  precedent-making 
legislative  session  in  Wisconsin  of  1901. 
LaFollette  was  forcing  through  his  re- 
forms. He  was  bucking  the  railroads 
with  his  railroad-taxation  scheme.  He 
was  trying  to  get  his  railroad  commis- 
sion created.  He  had  his  struggle,  finally 
successful,  for  direct  primaries.  Worse 
still,  he  had  on  his  hands  an  acute  divi- 
sion of  parties.  Legislators  were  having 
all  sorts  of  ugly  questions  thrown  at 
them;  things  that  were  abstract  and 
much  too  far  beyond  the  man  of  medium 
learning  capacity.  One  afternoon  there 
came  into  the  University  library  one  of 
these  distracted  Solons.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  “they”  had  “anything  on  rail- 
roads.” Of  course  “they”  had  plenty 
“on  railroads .”  Book  after  book  was 
brought  out.  But  the  whole  thing  was 
absolutely  impossible.  This  .man,  like 
every  other,  gave  up  the  cultivation  of 
an  information  habit.  The  sight  of  all 
those  books  was  too  much.  He  preferred 
to  look  at  their  backs  and  let  the  under- 
taking go. 

This  incident  set  McCarthy  to  think- 
ing. He  saw  the  naturalness  of  this 
man’s  difficulty.  He  was  aware  of  the 


inadequateness  of  the  University’s  service 
to  the  state.  A large  library  full  of 
inaccessible  learning  was  to  him  an 
anomaly.  Why  not  make  the  library — 
the  University — serve  the  state  forth- 
with ? 

We  berate  the  intellectual  equipment 
of  our  legislators.  But  we  seldom  con- 
sider the  utter  hopelessness  of  even  the 
most  erudite  getting  any  acquaintance  at 
all  with  the  legislation  that  is  ground 
through  a session  of  a state  legislature. 
For  example,  during  the  last  Indiana 
session  of  sixty  days  there  were  714  bills 
before  the  house  and  546  bills  before  the 
senate.  No  one  can  get  any  notion  of 
what  these  measures  are  about  unless  he 
has  some  information  source,  some  bureau 
to  which  he  can  turn  for  an  instant  and 
accurate  response.  Why  not  a legisla- 
tive librarian  ? 

McCarthy  took  his  idea  to  the  members 
of  the  State  Library  Commission.  And 
it  just  happened  by  a series  of  otherwise 
untoward  events  that  money  was  avail- 
able for  experimental  purposes.  It  seems 
that  that  wonderful  collection  known  as 
the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library 
had  been  removed  from  the  state  house 
to  the  new  structure  for  the  University 
Library.  The  state  house  had  nothing 
then  but  a law  library.  So  the  commis- 
sion got  a small  appropriation,  about 
$1,200,  to  build  up  a library  at  the  sta  e 
house;  and  when  McCarthy  came  along 
they  handed  this  over  to  his  enterprise. 

A good  many  people  looked  upon 
McCarthy’s  hobby  as  “just  some  fool 
notion.”  Wisconsin  was  getting  more 
innovations  than  it  could  stand,  so  the 
custodian  of  buildings  gave  the  new 
legislative  librarian  quarters  in  the  garrett 
of  the  state  house.  That  was  the  best 
McCarthy  could  do.  Remember  he  had 
just  $1,200  to  work  the  plan  for  a year. 
That  included  his  own  salary,  all  his 
help,  and  even  the  lumber  he  had  to  buy 
to  build  shelves  with.  One  day  LaFol- 
lette went  up  there  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  McCarthy  sat  the  governor  down 
amidst  the  shavings  anaAproceeded  to 
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enthuse  about  a legislative  libraiy.  The 
young  man’s  determination  won  the 
chief  executive.  McCarthy  had  the  big 
man  with  him  after  that. 

No  more  had  things  got  well  to  going 
than  the  fire  of  February,  1002,  did  great 
damage  to  the  state  capitol.  Moreover, 
every  vestige  of  a legislative  libraiy  was 
burnt  out  of  existence.  Not  a scrap  left 
and  the  next  session  less  than  a year 
away.  But  the  football  fullback  jumped 
in  before  the  place  was  cool  and  began 
working  out  a way  to  start  over  again. 

Whether  the  work  of  this  librarian  is 
under  the  control  of  a commission  or 
some  other  governmental  department  is 
only  a question  of  detail.  Michigan  and 
Indiana  put  this  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  state  librarian;  North 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin  leave  it  with  the 
library  Commission. 

Then  it  was  only  a question  of  demon- 
strating the  value  of  the  idea,  and  the 
legislators  would  unanimously  support 
McCarthy  and  his  work.  Just  this  last 
winter  they  voted  an  emergency  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,  and  before  twenty- 
four  hours  had  passed  the  bill  was  up  to 
the  governor;  and,  within  still  another 
twenty-four  hours,  McCarthy  had  forty 
people  busy  at  his  call.  The  entire 
appropriation  for  1907  amounted  to 
$15,000. 

As  far-reaching,  perhaps,  as  anything 
done  during  the  governorship  of  Mr. 
LaFollette  was  the  establishment  of  this 
new  venture,  as  a necessary  aid  in  the 
extreme  and  unique  legislation  by  the 
Wisconsin  legislature,  some  of  which  was 
so  successfully  accomplished. 

This  institution  is  going  to  put  legisla- 
tion on  an  entirely  new  footing;  and 
already  this  fact  is  being  cordially 
recognised. 

California,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
state  law  libraiy,  has  a similar  legislative 
institution;  then  there  are  the  states  of 
Washington,  New  York,  Michigan,  Rhode 
Island,  Alabama,  Nebraska,  all  working 
to  the  same  end,  and  all  giving  distinct 
recognition  to  the  value  of  the  experiment 


by  establishing  some  kind  of  separate 
department  to  carry  on  the  work. 

And  why  should  there  not  be  some 
such  bureau  to  help  the  legislators  of 
every  state?  In  every  state  you  find 
an  adequate  judidaiy  department;  that 
is,  their  working  outfit  has  been  amply 
supplied;  they  have  their  secretaries,  an 
admirable  library,  and  skilled  clerks 
to  put  the  library  at  their  service.  Again, 
there  is  a group  of  executive  offices  and 
each  in  the  chaige  of  a man  who  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  uniquely  fitted  for  that  {dace. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  have  the  legisla- 
ture, the  law-making  branch  of  state 
government — really  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  other  two — most  unfavorably  pro- 
vided for  of  all.  It  is  made  up  of  a lot 
of  men  dragged  off  from  their  business 
for  sixty  days,  and  frequently  at  a 
pecuniary  loss,  to  wrestle  with  over  1,200 
legislative  propositions — every  one  of 
which  demands  an  altogether  different 
point  of  view  than  anything  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  cultivate.  Hitherto 
the  Solon  could  rely  for  help  on  the  lobby, 
hire  his  own  secretary  to  gather  material, 
or  consult  an  attorney  for  opinions  oa 
legislative  constitutionality  or  suitability. 
And  about  the  only  thing  he  did  was  the 
first  of  the  three. 

This  movement  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  * People’s  Lobby.”  That  enter* 
prise  assumes  to  guide  legislation.  It 
says  to  the  legislator,  “ Your  only 
acquaintance  among  lobbyists  is  die 
representative  of  the  interests,  now  here 
is  a lobbyist  for  your  constituents — die 
people.  And  we  undertake  to  mtb 
known  to  you  what  the  people  want 
And  further,  we  make  known  to  your 
constituents  what  your  record  is  on 
every  measure  that  is  of  interest  to  them. 
We  are  here  for  the  people,  whether  yoa 
are  or  not,  and  we  are  going  to  work  for 
them.” 

It  is  often  forcefully  declared  that  no 
body  or  clique,  no  matter  how  prais- 
worthy  their  motives,  should  dictate  the 
course  of  action  of  any  legislator.  Ideally, 
responsibility  for  his  acts  should  be  alone 
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in  the  legislator.  Though  a representa- 
tive, in  tiie  long  run  he  determines  his 
vote  independently  of  his  constituents. 
We  have  more  scratching  of  ballots  now 
than  ever  before,  and  this  would  seem  to 
show  independence  in  choosing  candi- 
dates who  are  capable  of  discretion  and 
refuse  to  acquiesce  in  dictation  from 
party  organization  or  from  the  voters. 

This  criticism  of  the  people’s  lobby 
has,  after  all,  a rather  academic  whiff 
to  it.  Sometimes  it  is  just  as  well  to 
fight  fire  with  fire,  to  fight  the  devil  with 
his  own  took. 

However,  the  " legislative  library” 
encounters  no  such  pitfall.  The  "legis- 
lative librarian”  is  not  a guide.  He  is 
not  starting  anything  or  advocating 
anything.  He  is  not  creating  a demand 
for  his  services;  he  simply  waits  till  he 
is  called  on.  He  does  not  take  the  place 
of  leghlator  or  constituency.  He  is  only 
an  attractive  supplement  to  what  exists. 
He  says  as  quantity  and  quality  of  legis- 
lation become  more  complex,  the  maker 
of  it  needs  help — of  an  intelligent  dis- 
criminating kind.  He  is,  more  accur- 
ately, perhaps,  a private  secretary.  It 
is  not  the  material  the  legislator  should 
have  but  what  he  wants  that  counts. 
It  is  merely  a case  of  "furnishing  the 
goods.” 

For  example,  let  us  take  up  the  case  of 
a well-established  legislative  reference 
library,  say  the  one  at  Indianapolis 
at  the  service  of  the  Indiana  State  Legis- 
lature. The  work  there  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Lester,  a Brown  grad- 
uate. Lester  is  a friend  of  McCarthy, 
and  he  worked  some  time  with  the  Wis- 
consin man.  So  that  the  Indiana  sys- 
tem is  well  patterned  after  the  Wisconsin 
model.  Lester  started  the  work  here 
about  a year  ago  last  August.  It  was 
almost  six  months  before  legislature 
time— enough  of  a season  to  work  up  a 
"sample”  which  might  tempt  an  appro- 
priation out  of  the  forthcoming  session. 
The  department  then  as  now  is  a part  of 
the  State  Library,  and  all  appointments 
and  expenditures  are  made  by  the  libra- 


rian, with  the  approval  of  the  State- 
Library  Board,  out  of  a lump  appropria- 
tion. 

In  those  few  short  months  enough  of  a 
plant  was  got  together  to  make  a very 
strong  impression  on  the  legislature  mem- 
bers. Indeed,  they  established  by  leg- 
islative enactment  this  bureau  and  made 
an  appropriation  for  its  work.  There 
was  absolutely  no  opposition  in  the 
Senate  and  only  ten  House  members  had 
anything  unfavorable  to  say,  and  their 
remarks  were  addressed  rather  to  the 
size  of  the  appropriation.  The  idea 
had  frankly  won.  The  establishing  bill 
was  a liberal  provider.  Four  thousand 
dollars  annually  is  a generous  amount 
when  the  fortunate  environment  of  this 
experiment  is  taken  into  account.  It 
is  a part  of  the  State  Library  and  it  has 
right  at  hand  all  of  that  material  elab- 
orately catalogued.  In  the  same  build- 
ing is  the  State  Law  Library,  and  not  far 
away  is  the  city  public  library.  Every 
one  of  these  cooperate  most  happily. 
So  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  legislative-reference  scheme  has 
had  a firmer  start  in  this  state  than  in  any 
other. 

There  is  session  work,  and  pre-session 
work  to  do.  The  harmonic  curve  of 
activity  is  just  now  on  the  rise.  Every 
new  fashion  and  novelty  in  the  way  of 
legislative  tailoring  has  to  be  scissored 
from  the  daily  news,  for  the  wary  legis- 
lator is  after  the  newest  vogue;  and  just 
so  sure  as  an  agitation  has  stirred  up  one 
legislature  it  will  get  introduced  on  the 
home  grounds. 

More  telling  straws  to  show  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing  are  the  declarations 
of  party  platforms  impressively  pro- 
claimed at  state  conventions.  These  are 
never  too  committal,  but,  just  the  same, 
they  forecast  the  trend  without  irritating 
the  conscience. 

Or  perhaps  the  public  press  declares  a 
certain  candidate  for  nomination  favors 
local  option.  Very  well,  useful  learning 
about  local  option  is  something  to  be 
ready  with. 
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One  thing  is  not  done.  That  is  a 
bulky,  unwieldly,  time-consuming  cat- 
alogue of  books  on  local  option,  depos- 
itory law,  or  whatever  the  subject  may 
be,  is  not  got  together.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  analyzed  to  find  out  just  what 
facts  the  men  of  the  legislature  will  want 
to  use.  For  example,  if  the  issue  is  cap- 
ital punishment,  these  men  are  after 
tabulated  material  to  tell  them  what 
states  have  capital  punishment,  what 
states  have  abolished  the  practice,  in 
the  states  which  have  capital  punish- 
ment what  number  of  indictments  for 
offenses  so  punishable  have  been  returned 
before  and  after  the  adoption  of  this 
method  ? These  direct,  simple  facts  are 
just  what  men  ask  for. 

Or  take  the  public  depositoiy  law 
passed  at  the  last  legislature.  Frankly, 
it  is  defective,  but  few  states  have  started 
with  a better  law.  It  is  very  inclusive. 
The  defects  pointed  out,  and  dilated 
upon,  have,  after  all,  been  rather  minor. 
The  committee  that  worked  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  had  before  it,  tabu- 
lated, the  features  of  all  depository  laws, 
letters  from  many  governors,  opinions 
from  the  deportment  officers  of  those 
commonwealths . This*  last  help  came 
from  an  extensive  and  well-calculated 
circular-letter  campaign  to  get  the  facts 
from  one  who  knows  to  one  who  wants  to 
know.  These  letters  were  made  up  of 
terse  questions  and  spaces  were  left 
after  them  for  the  answers.  A busy 
man  could  put  down  an  answer  on  the 
spot.  Handled  so,  the  letters  were  not 
side-tracked ; and  fully  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  replies  came  back. 

Or  suppose  during  the  study  of  the 
local-option  question,  a solitaiy  book 
sentence  is  happened  upon  that  declares 
with  good  show  of  authority  that  no  other 
countries  have  the  system  of  prohibition 
that  prevails  in  parts  of  this  country. 
This  is  put  on  a separate  card  for  the 
card  catalogue.  This  defies  the  usual 
law  of  the  cataloguer  that  no  less  than  a 
page  is  subject  for  analysis.  But  the 
dictum  that  all  matter  coming  into  this 


library  must  be  for  instantaneous  use, 
makes  the  cataloguing  a law  unto  itself. 
In  fact,  the  most  useful  piece  of  machin- 
ery is  the  Comparative  Catalogue.  It 
is  distinguishable  from  the  Regular  Cata- 
logue for  books  as  a whole,  and  mass 
material.  It  is  more  especially  for  the 
particularizations  of  magazine  articles 
or  the  pieces  of  a book  and  newspaper 
clippings  and  cross  refers  to  the  General 
Catalogue.  It  is  truly  an  index.  Hie 
whole  of  the  General  Catalogue  might 
be  destroyed,  and  the  Comparative  Cat- 
alogue could  still  do  the  work  of  the 
library,  if  necessary. 

The  conventional  library  headings  are 
not  determinedly  stuck  to.  Bills  get 
nick-names.  The  bill  providing  for  the 
majority  choice  of  candidates,  in  con- 
nection with  the  primary-election  law, 
was  known  as  the  “Mary  Ann  Bill.” 
By  that  title  it  is  always  spoken  of.  And 
it  was  called  that  in  the  card  index, 
though  it  was  very  unlibrarian -like— 
professionally  speaking. 

That  is  merely  an  instance  of  the 
industry  to  mold  material  into  a practical 
shape. 

In  ten  months  over  six  hundred  sub- 
jects have  been  worked  over  in  just  this 
way.  This  matter  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  legislature.  Better  still,  just  before 
time  for  the  session,  a pithy  circular 
letter  is  sent  out  to  express  the  purpose 
of  the  library,  its  non-partisan  efforts, 
and  the  confidential  character  with  which 
it  will  regard  all  requests  for  help. 
Sometimes  the  Solons  are  afraid  the 
nature  of  their  inquiries  might  become 
public  property,  and  be  misconstrued  as 
personal  declarations. 

There  is  also  a catalogue  for  the 
Supreme  and  Appellate  Court  briefs 
and  decisions  and  of  the  very  important 
cases  the  original  and  reply  briefs  are 
kept  intact.  Of  the  others  only  the 
important  points  and  compilations  of 
cases  thereunder  are  catalogued.  Nat- 
urally, duplication  of  the  published  legal 
digests  is  avoided.  Suppose  one  of  the 
members,  a farmer,  is  interested  in  a bill 
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*>  require  automobile  drivers  to  help 
frightened  horses  past  their  machines. 
Perhaps  in  the  committee  he  wishes  to 
know  the  standing  of  a negligence  suit 
on  that  subject.  Very  well,  in  a similar 
case  there  has  been  printed  a useful 
series  of  citations  which  have  pertinent 
bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is 
available.  The  “ brief  catalogue”  yields 
it  up. 

The  pre-session  work  is  just  like  the 
session  work  in  this — never  is  any  effort 
made  to  guide  any  one’s  opinions.  All 
the  facts  asked  for  are  set  before  the 
inquirer  and  he  uses  them  just  as  he 
chooses.  He  may  argue  that  capital 
punishment  should  be  abolished  because 
it  has  been  abolished  in  five  other  states 
and  yet  not  bring  out  a fact  he  is  fully 
aware  of,  that  abolition  was  because  of 
certain  incidents  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  capital  punishment; 
or  he  may  argue  that  this  state  should  not 
adopt  a depository  law,  because  eight 
other  states  have  rejected  such  a notion ; 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  those  eight 
states  had  overlooked  the  measure  because 
they  had  something  better.  The  legis- 
lator may  use  every  fact  dishonestly  if 
he  chooses,  but  it  is  likely  some  one  else 
has  discovered  the  other  facts,  for  they 
are  available,  too. 

The  library  does  not  stand  back  of  any 
statements  it  makes.  It  gives,  along 
with  every  bit  of  information,  an  exact 
account  of  its  source — volume,  chapter, 
page  and  paragraph.  The  source  of 
facts  often  determines  entirely  their  value. 

Whether  the  law-maker  knows,  or 
only  thinks  he  knows,  what  he  wants,  he 
must  get  that  whatever  it  is.  A legis- 
lator hurries  into  the  library  and  asks 
what  states  have  a registration  law. 
Perhaps  only  fifteen  minutes  to  find  out, 
but  that  was  the  fact  needed,  nothing 
else  would  do,  and  of  course  it  was  got 
hold  of. 

Another  busy  committeeman,  attending 
night  sessions,  or  what  is  even  more 
engrossing,  social  sessions,  asks  for  some- 
thing to  'be  made  ready  for  considera- 


tion in  an  early  committee  meeting 
next  morning.  The  library  will  lay . 
hold  of  it.  There  are  no  library  hours. 
The  doors  do  not  swing  shut  at  five 
o’clock.  There  is  no  work  immunity 
guaranteed  by  the  salutation,  “ It  is 
after  hours.” 

What  help  is  given  in  the  actual 
drawing  of  bills  has  been  only  after 
forceful  insistence  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  no  bill  can  be  guaranteed. 
“This  phraseology  has  been  considered 
acceptable,  and  so  far  as  any  matter 
pertaining  to  this  subject  has  gone 
before  the  Supreme  Court  it  has  been 
declared  constitutional.  At  the  same 
time  this  particular  measure  may,  when 
taken  as  a whole,  be  considered  uncon- 
stitutional.” 

But  this  is  merely  doing  what  the 
attorney-general  would  have  to  do. 
There  is  absolutely  no  department  that 
can  for  a moment  guarantee  constitu- 
tionality. The  attitude  of  the  judiciary 
is  uncertain — it  is  a law  unto  itself. 

The  possibilities  of  this  enterprise 
in  drafting  a law  are  best  brought  out  by 
its  experience  with  the  Wisconsin  public 
utility  law.  The  department  did  not 
force  its  services.  Three  members  of 
the  legislative  committee  which  had  the 
matter  in  hand  appealed  to  McCarthy 
for  help.  The  result  was  cooperation 
between  the  committee  and  the  library — 
both  worked  together. 

Mr.  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  a lawyer  of  the 
department  employed  as  a specialist 
bill  draftsman,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Com- 
mons, of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
international  authority  on  public  utilities, 
first  met  the  legislature  committee  and 
mapped  out  a general  plan  for  a bill. 
Then  they  studied  all  legislative  regu- 
lation of  public-service  corporations — 
the  interstate  commerce  act,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts law  to  regulate  gas  and 
electric-light  plants,  and  the  proposed 
New  York  public-utility  law.  “The 
decisions  of  the  various  courts  relative 
to  regulation  of  public-service  corpora- 
tions were  studied.  Wherever  possible 
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language  which  had  been  construed  by 
the  courts  was  used.  In  some  cases 
a phrase  or  word  was  used  only  after  an 
exhaustive  study  of  decisions  lasting 
several  days.  When  a complete  draft 
of  the  bill  was  made  it  was  printed. 
The  department  sent  copies  of  the  bill 
to  every  man  who  was  supposed  to  have 
any  special  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
or  any  feature  of  it.  Copies  were  sent 
to  university  men,  to  practical  experts, 
to  managers  and  superintendents  of 
public  utilities,  to  lawyers  and  judges, 
and  to  mayors  and  aldermen  of  various 
cities.  All  were  asked  to  comment  upon 
and  criticize  the  measure.  Many  finan- 
cially interested  responded  in  a disinter- 
ested manner  with  valuable  suggestions/9 
There  were  public  hearings  Wore  the 
joint  legislature  committee.  All  the  argu- 
ments advanced  were  taken  in  shorthand ; 
and  when  the  hearings  closed,  the  com- 
mittee took  up  every  suggestion  and 
looked  at  it  with  the  most  searching 
scrutiny.  So  it  came  about  that  legisla- 
tors, professional  draftsmen,  university 
autl  orities,  men  of  large  affairs,  legal 
counsel  and  public  officials  all  got  together 
to  make  a single  law. 

The  work  that  was  done  has  proved 
gratifying  to  the  legislators.  It  has 
been  very  cordially  commended  by  attor- 
neys-general  and  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  a decided  economy  of  time 
and  money.  Extraneous  matters  have 
been  looked  for.  By  way  of  example — 
the  title  of  a bill  must  always  contain 
but  one  subject.  Now  the  machinery 
of  litigation  may  be  set  in  motion,  to 
attack  the  bill  for  this  sole  deflection 
from  formal  requirement.  The  offices 
of  the  Appellate  Court  are  taken  up 
seriously  with  this  trivialty. 

If  there  is  a bill  to  amend  the  mortgage- 
exemption  law,  as  there  was  last  year 
in  tl  e Indiana  legislature,  it  might  go  the 
sane  way  so  many  amendments  do. 
This  particular  bill  went  through  both 
houses  and  to  the  governor.  The  title 
was  incorrect  and  for  the  small  reason 
that  the  amending  bill  did  not  quote  word 


for  word  the  title  of  the  bill  to  be  amended. 

The  amounts  of  appropriations  may 
be  built  on  an  ill-formed  basis  of  compe- 
tition. Lately  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
hesitated  in  its  contribution  to  one  of  the 
numerous  exposition  projects.  Hie  rise 
of  the  donation  from  the  Wisconsin  point- 
of-view  was  influenced  largely  by  the 
generosity  of  other  states.  This  was 
unfortunate.  McCarthy  sent  telegrams 
broadcast,  and  next  day  the  replies  were 
cogent  enough  to  convince  the  committee 
that  the  glory  of  Wisconsin  would  not 
be  overshadowed  if  its  treasury  were  not 
exposition-looted.  The  end  was  that 
the  money  actually  voted  and  the  antici- 
pated appropriation  showed  a large 
enough  difference  to  pay  for  the  legisla- 
tive library  since  its  start 

The  Wisconsin  plant  has  studied  no 
bill  which  has  later  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. Legislatures  are  all  the  while 
adopting  statutes  which  have  elsewhere 
been  declared  unconstitutional.  Then 
the  Supreme  Court  is  called  cm  to  do 
over  what  some  contemporary  may 
have  already  done.  The  advantage  of 
economy  has  appealed  to  California, 
it  has  attracted  Nebraska,  it  is  spreading 
into  New  York,  Maryland  and  die 
further  East. 

The  possibilities  of  the  movement  are 
speculative,  but  engagingly  so.  The 
enthusiasm  of  those  in  this  work  will 
prompt  generous  cooperation  among  the 
different  N states.  Duplication  can  be 
avoided.  Each  library  will  specialise  in 
that  kind  of  work  that  it  is  most  naturally 
fit  for.  At  Madison  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  a Bureau  of  Labor 
Research.  John  R.  Commons,  a supe- 
rior authority  on  the  labor  question,  is 
in  charge.  This  bureau  serves  die 
state  legislative  reference  library  of  Wis- 
consin, and  with  proper  encouragement 
it  will  be  at  the  service  of  any  state  in  the 
Union. 

Vastly  more  important  still,  there  is 
opportunity  to  introduce  a new  basis  of 
legislative  jurisprudence.  There  are  now 
two  systems  for  the  classification  of 
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knowledge.  The  general  library  cata- 
loguing system  is  applied  to  general 
knowledge,  the  West  system  is  applied 
to  legal  learning.  Both  cover  fields 
most  used  by  the  legislator.  Yet  both 
are  kept  distinctly  separate.  There  is 
a third  group  of  facts — those  of  socio- 
logical economic  theory,  and  those  of 
judicial  theory.  These  taken  together 


form  a new  system  of  knowledge  to  put 
before  a legislator.  It  will  be  a basis 
for  scientific  legislation.  It  will  unify  the 
reformative  efforts  of  each  state.  It 
will  reduce  legislative  extremes  to  a happy 
mean.  It  will  bring  a happy  end  to  an 
indistinguishable  chaos. 

Rex  Mitchell  Baxter. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  ORGANIZED  RELIGION  IN  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  THE  MARRIAGE 
INSTITUTION. 


By  Rev.  Roland  D.  Sawyer. 


ALL  THOUGHTFUL  men  recog- 
nize that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  marriage  institution,  and 
the  major  part  of  those  who  have  the  con- 
trol of  the  sentiment  of  the  churches  are 
hastening  to  apply  a remedy  by  a stricter 
divorce  law  and  the  like.  If  these  well- 
meaning  but  misled  religionists  would 
pause  for  a moment  and  - look  back 
through  the  years  and  see  the  complete 
failure  of  all  attempts  at  repression  on 
the  part  of  the  church,  I am  sure  it  would 
bend  them  to  a more  liberal  attitude  in 
the  matter.  Probably  a large  majority 
of  thinkers  are  persuaded  of  the  superior 
worth  of  monogamic  marriage  with 
exclusive  cohabitation. 

But  however  grand  an  ideal,  the  real 
must  never  be  sacrificed  to  it.  I have 
no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
founders  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the 
promoters  of  celibacy;  but  Lea’s  Sacer- 
dotal History  of  seven  hundred  pages 
is  seven  hundred  pages  of  the  evidence 
of  their  blunder. 

In  1171,  when  Boniface  and  the  coun- 
cils had  abolished  matrimony,  the  Abbot 
of  Canterbury,  of  whom  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  is  the  ecclesiastical  suc- 
cessor, had  seventy  illegitimate  children 


in  one  village,  and  the  Lord  alone  knows 
how  many  he  had  in  the  see. 

About  WOO,  the  laymen  compelled  the 
clergy  to  have  concubines  in  order  to 
protect  their  own  wives — and  they  were 
anathematized  by  church  councils  for 
their  position,  which  anathema  was 
repeated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
fact  that  the  church  authorities  refused 
to  allow  the  cleigy  to  visit  or  to  be  visited 
by  their  sisters  or  mothers  shows  the 
extremes  to  which  outraged  human  nature 
would  resort  in  these  comparatively 
recent  times.  How  refreshing  after  these 
medieval  mockeries  to  have  Luther 
come  forth  and  say,  “The  man  and 
woman  are  made  for  each  other;  they 
cannot  do  without  each  other,  and  who 
would  resist  it  would  resist  nature  being 
nature.” 

And  what  a farce  to-day,  in  our  age 
of  enlightenment,  for  a church  that  hopes 
to  justify  itself  with  intelligent  people, 
to  put  forth  a celibate  priesthood;  great 
robust  men,  with  their  blood  heated  to 
fever  point  by  high  living,  and  with 
whom  you  and  I and  all  thoughtful 
persons  know  that  celibacy  is  more 
apparent  than  real. 

But  turn  to  the  less  extreme  forms  of 
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repression  as  advocated  by  the  churches. 
The  Protestant  church  says : divorce 
for  intolerable  conditions,  but  no  remar- 
riage for  the  guilty  paijy.  The  Catholic 
church  says : no  divorce  whatsoever. 
What  an  inconsistent  and  superficial 
position  is  that  of  the  Protestant  church — 
linked  up  for  the  rest  of  life  with  a sort 
of  dead  Siamese  twin  is  the  unfortunate 
party  who  chose  a mate  in  the  indiscre- 
tion of  early  years,  who  turned  out  after 
all  to  be  a mismate — to  make  a rule 
when  life  is  too  large  and  complex  to  be 
governed  by  rules.  Take  a case  like 
that  of  millionaire  Corey.  He  gives  his 
wife  a million  to  get  a divorce.  She  has 
no  option;  it  is  take  it  and  get  divorced, 
or  be  set  adrift — and  your  rule  would 
give  him  the  Apostolic  blessing  of  the 
church  and  bid  her  go  to  the  justice  of 
the  peace. 

I quote  Professor  Bowne  of  Boston 
University,  in  what  seems  to  me  a far 
saner  position  than  all  this  quibble. 
He  says:  “When  a union  has  become 
morally  worthless  it  may  be  dissolved; 
society  has  no  rights  in  the  case  save  to 
see  that  this  dissolution  throws  no  burden 
upon  it.” 

Or  again,  to  quote  Clara  Barton; 
she  says:  “If  after  a faithful  trial  both 
parties  weary  of  the  struggle,  and  hon- 
estly decide  they  could  serve  the  purpose 
of  their  life  better  apart,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  any  gain  by  compelling  them  to 
remain  together.  ” 

Look  at  Catholic  attempts.  Catholic 
countries  with  no  divorce  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  immoral.  Illegitimate 
children  in  France  increased  at  an  alarm- 
ing ratio  in  the  last  deciide,  and  the 
same  is  true  in  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Switzerland.  In  Paris  one-tenth  of  the 
population  are  living  in  free  union — 
no  attempt  at  marriage  at  all. 

Letoumeau,  speaking  of  Constantine’s 
abolishing  the  legalized  concubinage  of 
Rome  and  replacing  it  with  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  monogamic  marriage,  says: 
“ It  was  the  greatest  blow  ever  struck  to 
the  marriage  institution.  The  clergy 


the  Treatment  of  Marriage. 

themselves  led  the  way  in  obeying  an 
earlier  law  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth.”  And  after  citing  the  effect 
upon  European  civilization  of  the  attempts 
at  enforced  monogamy,  he  adds : “ Nature 
rebels;  we  have  prostitution  for  the 
refined,  adultery  and  free  union  for  the 
masses;  moral  purity  has  not  gained.” 

Europe  has  a whole  population  of 
illegitimate  children  abandoned  by  their 
fathers,  suffering  a legal  indignity  for 
which  they  are  not  to  blame.  Even  the 
legalized  concubinage  of  China  better 
controls  the  sex  relation.  Legislation 
without  taking  into  account  our  nature 
is  a crime.  Letoumeau  in  his  studies 
concludes  that  monogamy  will  con- 
tinue because  it  is  most  worthy  and  nec- 
essary, but  he  wisely  sees  there  must  be 
more  equality  in  it,  and  he  pleads  for  a 
contract  to  be  “ freely  accepted,  freely 
maintained,  freely  dissolved.” 

It  requires  but  a glance  to  see  the  rea- 
sonableness of  Letoumeau ’s  contention, 
that  modem  marriage  does  not  meet  the 
needs  of  nature,  at  least  under  our  present 
social  order.  In  England,  France  and 
Germany  one  man  in  every  five  suffers 
at  some  time  in  his  life  from  a venereal 
disease.  One  man  in  every  150  deaths 
in  England  dies  from  such  a cause; 
one  in  every  160  in  France;  one  in  every 
190  in  Germany.  Fourteen  per  cent 
of  the  children  brought  into  the  London 
hospitals  are  suffering  from  inherited 
venereal  disease.  In  1892  there  were 
100,000  prostitutes  in  London,  120,000 
in  Paris,  and  50,000  in  Berlin,  an  army 
of  women  numbering  270,000  and  whose 
ages  range  from  18  to  25,  with  an  average 
at  21.  In  addition  to  this,  German 
doctors  report  a vast  amount  of  secret 
prostitution,  even  by  their  best  families. 
In  France  it  is  the  same,  and  of  the  arrests 
made  for  secret  prostitution,  over  one- 
half  the  girls  were  minors.  Immoral 
acts  in  these  countries  increased  eighty 
per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty-five  years; 
death  from  venereal  diseases  ninety  per 
cent,  in  the  same  time;  and  insanity 
one  hundred  per  cent.  In  Paris  the 
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public  hospitals  alone  treat  one-fourth 
of  a million  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
yearly. 

And,  mark  you,  these  results  are  not 
in  countries  where  a liberal  attitude 
toward  the  divorce  and  remarriage  matter 
prevails,  but  in  countries  where  organ- 
ized religion  is  in  the  form  of  state 
churches,  or  the  Roman  Catholic,  which 
discountenances  all  such.  The  cause 
for  this  vast  amount  of  prostitution,  of 
this  great  army  of  270,000  in  these 
cities,  we  may  safely  say  is  that  they  are 
forced  to  it  by  social  conditions  and 
social  laws.  Most  of  them  are  dis- 
gusted with  their  life.  Upton  Sinclair 
makes  their  attitude  clear  in  that  dram- 
atic chapter  in  The  Jungle  where  Jurgis, 
finding  his  sister  a prostitute,  asks  her 
if  she  enjoys  it,  and  she  responds,  “ Good 
God,  no!  How  can  a woman  enjoy 
selling  herself  to  fifteen  men  in  a single 
night  ?”  And  it  is  well  known  that  this 
class  of  girls  only  make  their  miserable 
lives  endurable  at  all  by  a wholesale  use 
of  liquor  and  drugs.  Shaw  has  well 
pointed  out  the  economic  cause  of  pros- 
titution in  “Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession,” 
where  the  heroine,  after  seeing  her 
sister  die  of  starvation,  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately looks  the  field  over  and 
then  chooses  a different  kind  of  life. 
Prostitution  was  not  an  ideal  for  her,  but 
it  was  the  lesser  of  two  evils;  it  was 
better  than  starvation.  Well  says  an 
able  Universalist  minister.  Dr.  Powers: 
“The  one  cause  of  prostitution  is  the 
pressure  of  wealth  on  want.” 

When  driven  to  the  last  ditch,  the 
good-looking  girl  always  has  a com- 
modity to  sell  for  which  there  is  always 
a demand,  her  body.  To  provide  one 
hundred  thousand-dollar  gowns  for  the 
aristocracy  it  is  necessary  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  workers  sell  themselves  into 
prostitution. 

To  recur  again  to  the  great  army  of 
prostitutes  in  London,  Paris  and  Berlin; 
in  this  army  one  woman  in  three  attempts 
suicide  every  year,  and  one  in  twelve 
succeeds,  so  that  self-destruction  alone 


would  demand  that  this  army  be  replaced 
once  every  twelve  years;  but  the  other 
causes  so  multiply  this  that  we  may 
safely  say  that  at  least  every  five  years 
this  army  must  be  replaced  by  270,000 
of  the  best-looking  and  best-formed  girls 
from  the  workingmen’s  homes.  We 
have  no  figures  save  in  the  five  thousand 
licensed  prostitutes  in  Paris,  and  they 
give  as  their  reasons  for  taking  up  the 
profession  the  following: 


1,440,  driren  to  it  by  want  and  misery; 

1,250,  orphaned,  homeless,  no  other  means  of  support; 

80,  to  support  feeble  and  helpless  parents; 

1,400,  the  duioarded  mistresses  of  wealthy  men; 

400,  oountry  girls  enticed  and  seduced; 

280,  city  girls  deserted  by  tbeir  lows. 


We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that 
prostitution  is  caused  by  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions ; and  also  we  may 
conclude  that  divorce  and  the  growing 
looseness  in  marriage  and  family  life 
comes  from  the  same  causes.  A correct 
hint  in  this  is  furnished  in  the  fact  that 
the  divorces  and  looseness  occur  in  the 
industrial  centers ; where  the  father 
works  for  wages,  the  mother  works  for 
wages,  the  children  work  for  wages. 
Each  individual  can  take  care  of  himself; 
marriage  and  family  life  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  desirable.  But  in  the 
country  districts  divorces  are  not  fre- 
quent and  the  family  holds  its  own 
better;  this  because  there  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  are  such  that  the 
family  is  still  the  unit  of  labor.  The 
father  works  the  land,  the  mother  does 
domestic  service,  the  child  does  the 
chores  and  errands.  Each  is  necessary 
to  the  other;  the  family  continues  the 
social  unit  as  in  feudal  times. 

These  things  show  us  that  the  marriage 
question  is  largely  an  economic  question, 
that  the  economic  part  of  the  contract  is 
a large  part,  and  that  organized  religion 
will  fail  as  it  has  always  failed,  and  as  it 
deserves  to  fail,  because  it  not  only 
ignores  causes  and  seeks  to  doctor  effects, 
but  its  remedies  have  been  proved  to  be 
impossible,  ineffective  and  demoralizing 
in  influence. 

The  church’s  policy  so  as  it  has  had  an 
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influence  at  &119  has  been  for  the  bad  and 
its  results  mischievous,  because  it  has 
kept  the  people  from  seeking  into  and 
finding  the  real  causes. 

We  believe  in  the  monogamic  mar- 
riage; Jesus  taught  it;  it  is  the  highest 
the  race  has  attained;  nature  orders  it 
in  the  fact  that  under  normal  conditions 
there  is  an  equal  number  of  males  and 
females.  We  find,  however,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  discipline  by  the 
individual  and  the  justice  of  a social 
order,  that  the  monogamic  marriage  can 
be  attained  in  its  purity.  Religion  can 
set  forth  the  ideal,  can  try  to  lead  and 
assist  men  and  women  to  attain  to  that 
dignity  of  life  which  will  practice  such 
control  and  discipline.  But  we  believe 
thoughtful  people  will  not  regard  her 
efforts  seriously  unless  she  works  for 


such  a social  order  as  will  make  marriage 
possible.  We  believe  that  the  question 
of  marriage  and  divorce  as  at  present 
agitated  by  the  churches  has  but  little 
bearing  on  the  real  question;  and  we  do 
not  believe  Christian  ministers  are  called 
upon  to  demand  of  contracting  parties 
anything  further  than  that  they  observe 
the  essentials  of  decency  and  obey  die 
laws  of  the  state.  And  finally,  if  there 
are  any  persons  who  fear  that  greater 
facilities  for  divorce  and  greater  liberty 
of  remarriage  would  tend  to  lower  the 
moral  tone  of  society,  we  say  to  them 
with  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  words 
of  honest  John  Milton,  “ Honest  liberty 
is  the  greatest  foe  to  dishonest  license.*9 

Roland  D.  Sawyer. 

Haverhill [ Massachusetts. 


THE  SOCIALIST  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PANICS:  A NON- 
CLASSIC ANALYSIS  OF  THEIR  REASON 
AND  THEIR  REMEDY. 


By  George  Allan  England,  M.A. 


I. 

NO  LESS  conservative  an  authority 
than  the  Review  of  Reviews  asserts 
in  a recent  issue  that  the  country  is  facing 
two  years  of  hard  times  at  least,  possibly 
three.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
which  by  now  are  too  familiar  to  need 
recounting,  the  statement  appears  emi- 
nently credible.  The  unemployed  prob- 
lem alone  would  hardly  seem  capable  of 
resolving  itself  in  much  less  time,  for 
unemployment  diminishes  markets,  and 
thus  maintains  a deadlock  of  its  own. 
Probably  to-day  between  two  and  three 
million  workers  are  out  of  jobs,  and  the 
number  of  suffering  dependents  would 
be  hard  to  estimate;  but  it  is  very  large. 
Already  the  toll  of  misery  is  heavy.  We 


shall  see  it  vastly  heavier  before  it  lightens. 
Without  doubt  we  are  facing  one  of  the 
gravest  crises  in  our  history. 

The  question  rises,  then,  quite  nat- 
urally: What  causes  this  disturbance? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a Panic  ? How 
shall  others  in  future  be  avoided  ? 

You  will  hardly  find  two  old-school  or 
classical  economists  agree  in  answering. 
Certainly  you  will  not  find  two  publicists 
of  the  conventional  stripe,  or  two  “ prac- 
tical99 politicians  agree.  Their  philoso- 
phisings  are  legion;  and  if  ingenuity  be 
the  soul  of  hard-pressed  perplexity,  we 
may  suspect  that  some  of  our  high- 
minded  leaders  are  sore  put  to  it  for 
explanations. 

Among  the  non-classical  fraternity, 
however,  who  rarely  sit  in  university 
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chairs  or  at  editorial  desks,  quite  a con- 
trasting unanimity  exists.  This  paper 
begs  your  attention  for  a moment  to  the 
outlines  of  their  argument.  Needless 
to  hint  that  this  same  argument  is  as  yet 
neither  " recognized”  nor  even  quite 
"respectable.”  (Our  best  families  have 
declined  with  thanks  to  entertain  it.) 

Now,  first,  about  those  old-school 
explanations ! Well,  they  range  all  the 
way  from  Jevons’  famous  sun-spot  idea 
to  the  “Psychological  Theory”  which 
holds  crises  to  arrive  because  everybody 
loses  confidence  simultaneously.  Along 
the  route  between  these  positions  you 
will  find  a number  of  highly  ingenious 
arguments  involving  the  political  or 
monetary  systems  in  vogue  (but  *hever 
the  economic— oh,  dear,  no!)  or  changes 
in  those  systems. 

All  these  theories  are,  of  course,  worthy 
of  respectful  consideration,  despite  the 
fact  that  not  one  of  them  meets  the  case 
fully  and  from  every  possible  standpoint. 
So  long  as  only  certain  aspects  of  Panics 
are  involved,  each  of  them  undoubtedly 
solves  part  of  the  problem,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  money  stringency  at  the 
beginning  of  every  Panic,  the  speedy 
return  of  currency  to  the  banks,  etc., 
or  the  subsequent  long  industrial  depres- 
sion. But  I know  of  none  of  these 
"respectable”  theories  which  can  begin 
at  A of  Panics  and  carry  us  to  Z,  with- 
out skipping  letters  here  and  there.  In 
every  case,  when  we  view  our  subject 
from  the  plane  of  intemationality,  or 
over  long  periods  of  time,  they  prove 
inadequate. 

The  sun-spot  and  bad-crop  theory,  for 
example,  seems  to  explain  the  periodicity 
of  Panics  very  neatly,  until  we  stop  to 
think  that  sun-spot  maxima  occur  once 
in  eleven  years,  while  our  Panics  swing 
in  cycles  of  about  twenty  years.  Again, 
no  satisfactory  explanation  is  forthcom- 
ing just  why  people  should  all  lose  their 
confidence  simultaneously.  Nor  again 
will  monetary  or  political  conditions 
answer  our  question  when  we  consider 
that  in  America  we  have  had  Panics 
under  both  Democratic  and  Republican 


administrations,  and  that  in  Europe  sim- 
ilar phenomena  present  -themselves  alike 
under  kings,  emperors  and  presidents, 
in  countries  using  various  monetary 
standards.  We  shall  hardly  make  so 
bold  as  to  assert  that  a German  Panic 
is  caused  by  the  election  of  a Democratic 
President  in  the  United  States,  or  that  a 
French  or  English  one  traces  its  cause 
to  our  flirtation  with  free  silver.  As 
Professor  Edward  D.  Jones  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  puts  the  case:  "The 
diversity  of  monetary  conditions  among 
the  principal  countries  of  the  world, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of  them 
have  been  visited  by  crises,  warns  us 
from  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
details  at  this  point.”  We  must  look 
deeper.  Is  there  no  larger  aspect  of 
the  case  ? No  universal  law  ? The  non- 
classic economists  believe  there  is;  nor 
are  they  in  any  wise  slow  to  declare  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  in  them  lies. 

Any  such  reason  must  take  into  account 
not  only  the  universally  periodic  nature 
of  such  crises,  but  also  their  world-wide 
distribution.  And  here  precisely  is  where 
the  non-classic  school  applies  with  dis- 
concerting logic  its  Kantian  method  in 
seeking  for  some  common  factor  of  all 
true  Panics. 

This  common  factor  is  machine-pro- 
duction. Without  any  real  danger  of 
successful  contradiction  the  assertion 
may  be  made  that  Panics  are  exclusively 
confined  to  civilized  countries,  to  coun- 
tries where  hand-production  has  given 
place  to  the  factory  and  the  machine. 
Famines,  plagues  and  wars  devastate 
nations  in  the  savage  or  the  barbarous 
stage;  but  such  nations  never  have 
Panics.  The  reason  for  this  will  appear 
later.  Panics,  which  bring  misery  and 
stagnation  upon  a people  blessed  with 
bounteous  crops,  with  unlimited  natural 
resources  and  with  unimpaired  powers 
of  production,  are  the  exclusive  property 
of  nations  using  privately-owned  machin- 
ery. If  this  is  not  true,  the  writer  would 
be  grateful  for  a single  exception  whereby 
to  prove  the  rule. 

Now,  that  state  of  production  based 
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upon  privately-owned  machinery  is  tech- 
nically known  as  Capitalism,  a convenient 
term  wherewith  to  replace  a troublesome 
circumlocution . Our  thesis,  therefore, 
amends  itself  to  this,  that  crises  never 
exist  outside  of  Capitalism,  and  that 
wherever  Capitalism  prevails  for  any 
length  of  time,  there  also  crises  will  be 
found. 

Hie  first  writer  to  formulate  a con- 
sistent theory  of  the  relation  between 
Capitalism  and  the  recurrence  of  Panics 
was  Karl  Rodbertus,  whose  work  ap- 
peared about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. As  Rodbertus’  ideas  have  been 
more  simply  expressed  by  Frederick 
Engels,  let  us  have  them  in  Engels’ 
words : 

“Since  1825,  when  the  first  general 
crisis  broke  out,  the  whole  industrial 
and  commercial  world  ...  is  period- 
ically thrown  out  of  joint.  Commerce 
is  at  a standstill,  the  markets  are  glutted, 
products  accumulate  . . . hard  cash  dis- 
appears, credit  vanishes  and  factories  are 
closed;  the  mass  of  the  workers  are  in 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  because 
they  have  produced  too  much  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  . . .”  And  only 
under  Capitalism  does  this  condition  of 
affairs  exist. 

Such  being  the  case,  non-classic  econ- 
omists make  the  assertion  that  Capital- 
ism itself  (and  nothing  else)  is  to  blame, 
and  that  so  long  as  Capitalism  operates, 
all  surface-measures  to  abolish  Panics 
are  as  idle  as  Mrs.  Partington’s  famous 
broom.  “When  Capitalism  came  into 
being,  it  brought  with  it  a whole 
mass  of  changes  in  all  social  rela- 
tions. It  brought  in  new  methods  of 
living  together  at  every  point.  It  intro- 
duced new  ways  of  doing  business,  new 
property-relations,  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment and  various  other  things,  including 
crises.  Therefore  we  must  seek  the 
cause  of  crises  in  some  peculiarity  of  the 
industrial  system  of  Capitalism.”*  Until 
we  have  discovered  just  what  differen- 
tiates all  other  methods  of  production 
•Chicago  Daily  Sod did,  November  10, 1907. 


from  the  Capitalistic  method,  we  shall 
never  get  very  far  along  the  road  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  commercial  and 
industrial  crises;  nor  shall  we  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  intelligeiitly  a method 
of  obviating  the  disastrous  results  of  such 
phenomena. 

n. 

What,  then,  distinguishes  Capitalism 
from  all  other  and  more  primitive  social 
systems?  This,  that  under  Capitalism 
wealth  is  produced  in  a large,  collective 
manner  by  the  use  of  machinery  owned 
by  one  set  of  men  but  operated  by 
another.  And  when  we  say  machinery, 
let  that  term  be  taken  in  its  broadest 
sense,  to  indude  not  only  mills  and  fac- 
tories, but  also  transportation  facilities, 
mines  and  other  great  institutions  for 
extracting  wealth  directly  from  nature, 
as  well  as  for  transforming  it  into  useful 
forms  and  conveying  those  forms  to 
consumers.  Let  the  word,  in  short, 
indude  the  sources  of  the  nation’s  life, 
together  with  the  actual  mechanical 
devices  of  manufacturing  proper. 

This  machinery- — the  mechanism  of 
civilized  life — is  as  we  have  noted  above, 
privatdy  owned  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  among  dvilized  peoples.  But  it 
is  collectivdy  operated,  by  a dass  of 
people  who  hold  no  title  of  ownership  in 
it,  by  the  “ proletariat.”  This  proletariat 
works  for  wages.  Now,  the  machinery 
produces  wealth  in  vastly  greater  quan- 
tities than  are  requisite  to  pay  these 
wages.  Carroll  D.  Wright  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  average 
wealth-production  of  the  machine-using 
proletarian  is  $10.05  per  day,  while  the 
average  wage  is  probably  less  than  $2. 
Deducting  cost  of  raw  material,  motive- 
power,  supervision  and  all  other  charges, 
there  still  remains  a large  surplus  of 
wealth  which  steadily  posses  into  the 
hands  of  the  machine-owners  or  capi- 
talists. Wages,  in  other  wordsf  are 
simply  a portion  of  labor’s  own  product 
handed  back  to  it;  and  this  portion  is 
quite  inadequate  to  purchase  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  product  which  the  non- 
proletarian  classes  cannot  consume,  no 
matter  how  wasteful  their  consumption 
may  be. 

Hence  arises  the  pressing  necessity  for 
foreign  markets  to  be  sought  among  the 
non-industrial  nations — a necessity  which 
has  to  its  discredit  a long  list  of  wars, 
exploitations  and  assimilations,  whether 
“benevolent”  or  otherwise.  But  even 
these  foreign  markets  cannot  perpet- 
ually drain  off  the  surplus  production, 
for  the  reason  that  all  industrial  nations 
are  competing  for  them,  and  again 
because  gradually  the  non-industrial 
nations  themselves  (witness  Japan)  are 
more  and  more  assuming  industrial  forms 
and  are  themselves  not  only  ceasing  to 
purchase,  but  are  becoming  likewise 
competitors  in  the  ever-narrowing  market. 

There  comes  a time,  periodically,  when 
the  excess  product  piles  up  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  capitalists’  hands  that  the 
cost  of  production  equals  or  exceeds  the 
profit.  The  market  is  glutted.  Profit 
is  the  life-blood  of  Capitalism,  and  when 
profit  ceases,  Capitalism  passes  into  a 
temporary  lethargy  like  a hibernating 
bear.  Factories,  mills  and  mines  close, 
throwing  the  proletariat  out  of  work. 
The  loss  of  purchasing-power  on  the 
part  of  this  extensive  class  still  further 
depresses  the  market,  so  that  the  move- 
ment once  started  has  to  run  its  course 
with  steadily  accelerating  speed,  and  we 
have  a genuine  Panic. 

This  temporary  depression  lasts  until 
the  excess  product  is  used  up,  wasted, 
destroyed  or  deteriorated  in  other  ways. 
Then  the  market  begins  to  improve, 
production  recommences,  “confidence  is 
restored,”  the  sun-spots  fade  away,  and 
“prosperity”  begins  again  to  run  its 
inevitable  course  toward  another  crisis. 

True  it  is  that  the  process  is  never  so 
simple  as  this  outline  or  pattern.  Many 
other  factors  enter  it.  Wars  or  great 
catastrophes  may  retard  the  crisis  by 
destroying  property  and  thereby  stimu- 
lating production.  Political  or  monetary 
ups-and-downs  may  accelerate  it.  Stock- 


speculation  has  its  bearing,  too,  on  the 
question.  All  these  and  other  things 
may  render  a Panic  more  sudden  and 
violent,  may  prolong  or  shorten  it.  Thus 
we  do  not  find  any  absolute  accuracy  in 
the  recurrence  of  crises.  Since  Capital- 
ism became  predominant  in  the  United 
States  we  have  had  five  major  and  a 
number  of  minor  Panics,  the  major  ones 
occurring  in  1819,  1837,  1857,  1873, 
1893,  with  intervals  of  18,  £0,  16  and  £0 
years.  Last  year  we  entered  the  initial 
stages  of  another,  only  14  years  since  the 
last,  as  a result  of  the  phenomenally 
increased  rate  of  production,  the  decreas- 
ing purchasing-power  of  the  masses, 
and  the  dwindling  Oriental  market,  due 
to  the  competition  of  Asiatic  countries. 
Including  this  latter  Panic,  which  bids 
fair  to  assume  large  proportions  before 
we  are  through  with  it,  we  have  17  3-5 
years  as  the  average  time  required  for 
Capitalism  to  glut  itself,  with  all  the  con- 
sequent proletarian  suffering  involved  by 
“hard  times.”  Looking  out  into  the 
future  as  best  we  can,  the  prediction 
seems  safe  that  either  some  change  in  our 
system  of  production  and  distribution 
must  take  place,  which  shall  eliminate 
crises,  or  else  that  as  the  non-capitalistic 
nations  adopt  machinery  and  as  compe- 
tition consequently  grows  more  keen,  the 
periods  of  prosperity  will  progressively 
shorten,  until  the  world  finds  itself  per- 
manently face  to  face  with  an  unemployed 
problem  so  vast  as  to  be  practically 
inconceivable. 

Even  now  this  condition  is  beginning 
to  loom  before  us  as  a result  of  the  trust 
methods — not  through  any  viciousness 
of  trusts,  but  simply  as  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  its  economic  nature,  just 
as  the  introduction  of  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  in  England  threw  so 
many  operatives  out  of  work.  As  far  as 
trusts  are  concerned,  they  have  introduced 
a new  factor  into  the  Panic  cycle.  Their 
appearance  gives  warning  that  the  pro- 
ductive machineiy  of  the  world  is  nearing 
completion  and  that  those  of  us  who  are 
not  “in,”  had  better  run£to  cover. 
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Through  them  literal  over-production — 
that  is,  a glut  of  material  goods — may  be 
partly  avoided.  For  the  trust  form 
is  more  able  to  gauge  market-capacities 
than  the  competitive  form;  and  conse- 
quently the  trusts  usually  produce  only 
when  they  have  orders  ahead.  When 
orders  begin  to  fail,  they  reduce  produc- 
tion; and  a total  failure  of  orders  is  not 
apt  to  catch  them  with  vast  stocks  of 
unsalable  goods  an  hand.  Their  pro- 
ductive framework  stands;  but  they  use 
only  such  part  of  it  at  any  time  as  the 
market  warrants,  and  easily  curtail  activ- 
ities without  passing  into  bankruptcy  as 
smaller  agencies  might  do. 

A good  example  of  this  is  the  Copper 
Trust  which  recently  “shut  down,” giving 
as  a reason  the  undesirability  of  adding 
still  further  to  a stock  which  could  not  be 
sold,  and  stating  in  substance  that  the 
copper  would  still  be  quite  safe,  lying  in 
the  ground.  In  other  words,  this  trust 
actually  avoided  real  over-production; 
but  so  far  as  the  man  with  the  dinner- 
pail  is  concerned,  a shut-down  because  of 
potential  over-production  works  no  less 
hardship  than  a shut-down  because  of 
real  over-production.  The  unemployed 
problem  has  to  be  reckoned  with  in  either 
event.  Whether  the  workers’  poten- 
tiality for  labor  is  made  to  remain  idle 
for  fear  the  product  can  find  no  market, 
or  that  potentiality  is  actually  transformed 
into  products,  into  material  masses  of 
tangible  commodities  which  really  do 
find  no  market,  matters  not  to  Johnny 
Overalls.  His  job  ceases,  in  either  event; 
and  he  is  (to  use  a cant  phrase)  “up 
against  it.” 

In  the  old  competitive  days,  the  cap- 
italist wagon  drove  straight  into  the 
swamp-hole  of  literal  over-production, 
not  realizing  that  the  hole  was  there.  In 
these  trustified  times,  the  superior  organ- 
ization of  industry  enables  the  drivers  to 
look  ahead  and  see  the  swamp,  so  that 
before  plunging  in  they  pull  up  on  the 
brink.  But  whether  the  wheels  stop  in 
the  bog  or  at  its  edge  is  all  the  same  to  the 
worker.  His^  rations  stop  also.  He  is 


no  better  off  with  a pile  of  actual  wealth 
around  him  which  he  created  but  cannot 
touch,  than  he  is  when  forbidden  to 
create  that  pile  because  under  the  wage- 
system  it  cannot  be  marketed. 

In  short,  the  old  idea  of  Engels’ 
“Vicious  Circle  of  Capitalism”  may 
have  to  be  modified  somewhat  to  fit  mod- 
em conditions.  The  trusts  shift  our 
point  of  view;  but  none  the  less  over- 
production, whether  potential  or  real, 
causes  a shut-down  until  markets  revive. 
And  this  is  the  red  thread  through  our 
economic  labyrinth- — this  simple  fact  that 
Capitalism  permits  its  machinery  to  be 
opiated  only  so  long  as  the  workers  can 
produce  a profit  for  the  owners.  Since 
the  workers  “ cannot  continuously  make 
a profit  and  a product  at  the  same  time,** 
repeated  Panics  are  inevitable  in  the 
very  nature  of  Capitalism. 

Every  time  they  appear,  capital  with- 
draws, retrenches,  and  then — sauve  <pd 
pet M 

in. 

Is  there  any  possibly  remedy  for  all 
this,  and  if  so,  what?  Our  classical 
economists  have  been  fertile  indeed  with 
suggestions  whose  ingenuity  has  equaled 
only  their  singular  futility.  Just  at 
present  we  have  government  and  trust 
officials  announcing  in  substance  that  if 
the  national  banks  are  permitted  to 
issue  bank-notes  ad  libitum,  against  large 
classes  of  securities  hitherto  excluded 
by  law,  and  to  retire  them  when  they 
please,  this  Panic  will  be  assuaged.  The 
inference,  of  course,  is  that  Panics  are 
caused  by  monetary  disturbances  and 
may  be  checked  by  currency  manipula- 
tions— an  interesting  state  of  affairs! 
Just  think,  for  a moment,  how: 

The  exception  clause  on  the  green- 
back was  demanded  “to  avert  Pan- 
ics.” 

The  national  banking  sytem  was  estab- 
lished “to  avert  Panics.” 

The  contraction  of  the  currency  ’way 
back  in  the  60’s  was  perpetrated  “to 
avert  Panics.” 
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The  credit-strengthening  act  was  psased 
“to  amt  Panics.” 

The  refunding  acts  were  made  “to 
avert  Panics.” 

The  demonetisation  of  silver  was 
enacted  “to  avert  Panics.” 

The  resumption  of  specie  payment 
was  declared  “to  avert  Panics.” 

The  giving  to  the  banks  of  the  right  to 
issue  notes  to  the  fulljvalue  of  their  bonds 
was  hailed  as  a panacea  “ to  avert  Panics.  ” 

Hie  depositing  of  government  money 
in  a few  favorite  banks  was  counted  on  as 
a sure  means  “to  avert  Panics.” 

And  now  the  printing  of  fiat  money  has 
been  suggested  as  a sovereign  remedy 
“to  avert  Panics.” 

Let  Bruce’s  famous  spider  take  a back 
seat  as  an  example  of  persistence.  Our 
money-tinkers  have  put  him  to  shame. 
With  no  mote  critical  sense  than  a spider 
they  never  seem  to  teaHae  that  in  this 
Panic-averting  game  die  Panics  always 
win.  They  never  perceive  that  Capital- 
ism bears  within  itself  the  elements  of  its 
own  periodic  stagnation;  that  under 
die  competitive  wage-system  and  with 
production  carried  on  for  profit,  the 
mermen  simply  cannot  buy  back  their  own 
product  fast  enough  to  keep  the  markets 
open;  that  some  other  and  more  rational 
system  must  supersede  Capitalism  before 
•we  shall  ever  free  ourselves  from  the 
problems  of  over-production  and  unem- 
ployment. 

If  we  acknowledge  the  singular  injus- 
tice of  a system  under  which  large  num- 
bers of  persons  must  periodically  go 
hungry  because  they  have  produced  too 
much  food;  ragged  because  they  have 
deftly  woven  too  much  cloth;  shoeless 
because  they  have  made  too  many  shoes, 
we  are  not  far  from  saying  that  any  other 
system  under  which  these  anomalous 
conditions  would  be  obviated  is  at  least 
worthy  of  your  thoughtful  consideration. 

Obviously  we  cannot  return  to  the  old 
days  of  hand-production  when  each 
worker  owned  his  tods  and  either  con- 
sumed his  own  product  or  exchanged  it 
for  that  of  some  other  worker.  We  must 


go  forward.  And  the  only  path  we  can 
tread  (for  other  there  is  none)  is  the  polk 
toward  collective  ownership  of  the  worid's 
machinery  or  sources  of  life.  We  have 
today  collective  or  social  operation  of 
that  machinery,  but  private  ownership; 
and  the  effect  is  similar  to  thrusting  a 
stick  occasionally  into  the  cogs  of  a com-  \ 
pJex  aad  delicate  machine.  That  stick 
is  what  we  must  get  rid  of,  and  the  stick 
is  named  Capitalism.  If  this  analogy 
or  the  logic  leading  thereto  is  defective, 
will  some  classic  apologist  for  the  aviating 
order  kindly  correct  me? 

Just  so  long  as  we  have  Capitalism  we 
shall  have  periodic  hard  times,  whether 
under  Republican  or  Democratic  admin- 
istration, whether  with  gold,  silver,  paper, 
lead  or  wampum  money,  whether  we  try 
to  “ bust”  the  trusts,  or  “ regulate”  them, 
or  what-not.  These  things  ate  only 
knots  on  the  stick.  The  stick  itself  of 
private  ownership  should  be  eliminated. 
Go  it  must,  for  it  has  been  so  often  thrust 
between  the  wheels  of  our  machine 
that  even  now  it  gives  premonitory  signs 
of  breaking.  We  are  just  now  passing 
from  the  preliminary  stags  of  a great 
Panic,  the  stage  of  currency-disturbance, 
into  tire  other  and  more  serious  stage, 
that  of  industrial  depression.  We  are 
in  for  a long,  hard  pull.  We  are  reading, 
and  shall  continue  to  read,  at  failures, 
suicides,  starvation,  mass-meetings  at  the 
unemployed,  demonstrations  and  all  man- 
ner of  social  upset.  Our  criminal  sta- 
tistics ate  abnormally  distended.  And 
withal,  the  proletariat  is  growing  restive 
with  these  repeated  stoppings  of  the 
machine,  with  ail  the  incidental  suffer- 
ing which  falls  chiefly  upon  those  least 
able  to  bear  it.  In  some  ways  the  Panic 
of  1907-8  will  be  like  that  of  1898-4, 
and  again  it  will  be  unlike.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  workers  along  the  very  line  of 
thought  I have  tried  to  indicate  has  been 
steadily  progressing  during  the  past 
fourteen  years  and  a hungry  proletariat 
in  1908  will  act  somewhat  differently 
bom  a similar  body  in  1894.  As  a good 
friend  of  mine,  one  eminently  well 
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informed  on  industrial  questions,  said  about  30,000,000— a number  which  is 
to  me  not  long  ago:  “The  laying-off  of  growing,  growing  fast.  Of  course,  our 
* hands/  this  time,  will  probably  be  met  “best  people”  recognize  neither  the  non- 
by  the  laying-on  of  hands!”  The  sacred  classic  philosophy  nor  the  growth,  but 
rights  of  Capitalism  to  thrust  that  stick  that  doesn’t  bother  the  proletariat,  for  the 
into  the  wheels  every  so  often  is  being  proletariat  is  singularly  thick-skinned 
questioned  pretty  generally  among  the  in  such  matters. 

workers.  And  once  it  is  seriously  ques-  The  new  philosophy  teaches — and  rich 
tioned  by  them,  it  will  cease  to  exist.  reward  awaits  the  man  who  can  refute 
There  are  those  who  predict  that  this  that  teaching,  for  the  Plutocracy  is 
is  to  be  our  last  Panic;  that  this  final  really  veiy  generous  in  little  affairs  of 
lesson,  on  top  of  all  the  others,  and  this  sort — that  under  collective  owner- 
cooperating  with  the  rapid  drift  of  senti-  ship  the  body  of  workers  would  produce, 
ment  as  regards  collective  ownership,  will  not  so  long  merely  as  profits  could  be 
land  us  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  Panics  made,  but  so  long  as  anybody  needed  the 
for  all  time.  “ *T  is  a consummation  things  produced.  To-day  millions  of 
devoutly  to  be  wished!”  Along  with  the  people  desire  better  houses,  clothes  and 
abolition  of  that  anachronism  of  modem  food,  to  say  nothing  of  books,  music,  art 
life — private  ownership  of  the  world’s  and  hosts  of  other  things  which  to  the 
machinery — will  come  such  an  emancipa-  working-class  are  little  beside  mere  names, 
tion  for  the  great,  unknown,  toiling  And  to-day  those  desires  are  not  gratified 
masses  as  surely  no  prophet  could  con-  — why  ? Simply  because  the  profit-mak- 
ceive  in  its  entirety.  The  present  system  ing  system  renders  impossible  the  pay- 
is  bad  for  all  save  a few  of  us ; and  even  ment  to  the  workers  of  more  than  about 
those  few  cannot  at  heart  think  the  game  one-fourth  of  the  values  they  themselves 
worth  the  candle.  It  is  bad  for  the  produce.  But  if  the  workers  owned  the 
middle  classes,  which  are  having  a hard  things  with  which  they  worked,  and 
time  to  maintain  themselves  and  are  received  their  own  entire  product,  they 
losing  ground  year  by  year;  it  is  terribly  would  obviously  always  be  able  to 
bad  for  the  lower  classes,  even  in  times  exchange  that  product  for  other  needful  or 
of  so-called  prosperity.  “They  must  desirable  things.  There  could  be  no 
then  work  hard,  and  their  wives  and  general  over-production,  and  hence  no 
children  must  work  hard,  and  yet  they  crises. 

only  get  enough  to  live  on.  In  Panic  Here  lies,  roughly  stated,  the  essence 
times  it  is  doubly  hard.  Then  they  can-  of  the  new  economic  philosophy.  That 
not  work  even  though  they  wish  to,  and  experiments  along  these  lines  will  be 
they  are  soon  reduced  to  positive  mis-  made  within  a very  few  years,  most  weD- 
ery.”*  informed  observers  agree.  Some  of  us 

And  it  is  all  unnecessaiy,  for  there  is  a now  living  will  very  likely  survive  into 
way  out.  Even  while  our  classic  econo-  the  beginnings  of  the  new  era,  the 
mists  are  still  talking  about  sun-spots  Cooperative  Commonwealth,  when  Panics 
and  psychology  to  our  “best  people,”  will  be  written  about  merely  as  singular 
the  non-classic  economists  are  talking  phenomena  of  a past  age.  For  in  those 
about  the  abolition  of  private  property,  days  not  only  Panics,  but  also  their 
in  the  nation’s  sources  of  life,  to  their  swarming  brood  of  miseries,  crimes  and 
vastly  larger  proletarian  audience.  The  needless  human  sofferings  will  be  labeled 
adherents  of  mis  new  philosophy  swarm  like  the  dodo  and  the  giant  auk- 
in  every  industrial  country.  Their  total  “Extinct!” 

number  all  over  the  world  is  estimated  at  j||  George  Allan  England. 

K *The  Worker , November  98,  1907.  ^Bryant's  Pond,  Maine . 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 


Bt  John  A.  Webster. 


STUDENTS  of  mathematical  astron- 
omy, seeking  a relationship  be- 
tween the  finite  and  beyond-finite,  have 
established  a basis  from  which  to  reckon 
mathematical  and  mental  deductions, 
and  in  reaching  out  into  space  from  a 
material  view-point,  both  the  lowest  and 
highest  concepts  of  human  thought  are 
lost  in  infinity. 

A careful  survey  of  the  human  mind, 
with  reference  to  existence,  reveals  a 
similar  condition.  In  metaphysics  there 
are  two  distinct  systems  of  thought,  one 
of  which  must  be  true  and  real  and  the 
other  false  and  unreal ; the  two  positions 
are  in  contradistinction  one  to  the  other, 
and  hence  a third  theoretic  system,  a 
combination  or  compromise  of  the  two, 
is  unreasonable,  impossible  and  untenable. 

Upon  the  premise  that  matter  is  all-in- 
all,  and  that  the  five  physical  senses  fur- 
nish the  only  testimony  upon  which 
to  base  accurate  deductions,  all  the 
so-called  sciences  have  been  formulated. 
This  position,  when  accepted,  in  its 
entirety  (which  must  be  done  in  order 
to  accept  its  deduced  sciences),  reveals 
the  existence  of  substance  or  cause  found 
abstract  from  matter  as  an  impossibility. 
If  matter  is  all-in-all,  it  is  the  only  sub- 
stance from  which  all  knowledge  is 
obtained,  and  the  five  physical  senses  are 
the  only  means  by  which  testimony  is 
derived  in  order  to  promulgate  and 
maintain  deductions,  wnich  formulated 
constitute  the  so-called  sciences.  This 
position  precludes  the  presence  of  spirit, 
mind  or  intelligence,  apart  from  matter. 
All  is  physical  and  of  the  material  senses. 
There  can  be  no  force  nor  power  without 
matter,  no  spirit  nor  God,  no  unseen 
intellectual  agency  sustaining  and  main- 
taining the  universe  that  is  not  inherent 
of  substance-matter.  An  inquiry  into 
a cause  or  ereator  outside  of  matter  is  an 


illusion,  a seeking  for  something  that 
has  no  existence.  All  things  are  physical 
and  mechanical,  not  mind  nor  mental. 
This  material  monistic  philosophy  had 
as  its  chief  exponent  in  modem  times, 
Auguste  Comte  who  was  a student  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  Protagoras  and 
Heraclitus.  It  is  the  position  of  the 
atheist.  It  can  go  no  farther  than 
human  reason  and  is  not  subject  to  pure 
philosophy  or  true  theology.  There  can 
be  no  continuity  of  spiritual  or  mental 
existence,  since  a succession  of  mon- 
istic physical  phenomena  is  the  ulitmate 
of  all  materialistic  action.  There  can 
can  be  no  God,  no  prayer.  There  is 
no  problem  of  future  existence,  for  there 
is  no  existence  without  matter,  and  the 
material  man  with  the  mortal  mind  is  the 
highest  exposition  of  all  substance-matter. 
Materialism,  pure  and  simple,  and  athe- 
ism are  catalogued  in  the  same  concept 
of  human  investigation  and  existence. 

The  second  school  of  thought  accepts 
the  other  position  that  Spirit  (God)  is 
all-in-all.  That  God  is  of  His  very 
nature  substance  eternal.  That  His 
whole  creation,  of  which  man  is  the 
highest  idea,  is  spiritual.  Theoretical 
logic  or  the  theology  of  religion  has 
attempted  to  establish  a dualistic  school 
of  thoughts  which  finds  its  adherents 
among  those  who  seek  a union  or  com- 
promise between  a materialistic  and  a 
spiritual  creation.  It  presupposes  that 
matter  and  spirit  both  exist,  are  eternal, 
and  have  equal  or  comparative  reality. 
The  doctrine  of  the  union  and  nature  of 
matter  and  spirit  is  seldom  attempted 
and  never  made  clear.  Advocates  and 
students  of  philosophy,  chemistry,  astron- 
omy, materia  medica,  and  all  the  so-called 
sciences,  rarely  accept  the  theory  except 
as  a belief,  and  all  experimentation  is 
in  the  line  of  materialism. 
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He  so-called  scientists  refuse  to  accept 
as  testimony  any  deductions  not  derived 
from  matter,  and  centuries  have  been 
given  to  experiments  in  trying  to  find 
life,  spirit,  intelligence,  as  not  only 
existing  in  matter,  but  also  existing  as 
matter.  The  effort  has  been  to  find 
life  or  spirit  having  form,  outline  and 
mobility,  rather  than  to  seek  life  or  spirit 
as  existing  independent  of  matter. 

This  dualism  always  partakes  of  some 
form  of  pantheism,  and  upon  this  dual- 
istic  basis  rests  polytheism,  spiritualism, 
hypnotism,  theosophy,  telepathy,  animal 
magnetism,  mesmerism,  etc.  This  dual 
position  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
philosophy  of  materialism  and  the  theol- 
ogy of  religion  of  the  present  era.  Little 
or  no  effort  is  made  by  the  so-called 
scientists  to  reconcile  revelation  or  relig- 
ion with  what  is  called  the  physical 
sciences,  and  theologians  often  accept  the 
physical  sciences  with  a theological  inter- 
pretation that  is  at  great  variance  with 
the  recognised  process  of  determining 
results  in  material  science.  In  fact, 
the  natural  or  material  scientist  has  met 
and  almost  eliminated  the  arguments  of 
his  opponents,  yet  humanity  clings  to 
the  innate  conviction  that  there  is  a God 
and  that  revelation  and  religion  are 
necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  belief 
of  the  necessity  for  sin,  sickness  and 
•death  remains  as  a part  of  the  dualist’s 
creed.  This  position  proclaims  God  as 
the  author  of  good  and  evil,  health  and 
sickness,  and  makes  life  and  death 
co&dstent  in  matter.  This  double  attri- 
bute is  pantheistic  rather  than  Christian. 
God  is  recognized  as  being  “in”  things. 
God  in  nature,  therefore  God  in  the 
mountain,  in  history,  in  peace,  in  war. 
Likewise,  according  to  the  dualist,  God 
is  in  health,  in  sickness,  in  life,  in  death, 
in  calamities  of  nature,  even  in  sin.  God 
creates  sickness  and  then  makes  medi- 
cine to  cure  sickness.  He  brings  suffer- 
ing, according  to  this  belief,  and  wills 
that  medicine  should  fail,  in  order  to 
punish  His  child  for  disobedience.  This 
contradictory  position  leads  its  advo- 


cates to  believe  in  fate  and  predestination, 
and  asks  us  to  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
submission  to  a dualistic  God,  a God  of 
life  and  a God  of  death.  He  history  of 
theoretic  religion  shows  a strange  and 
unreasonable  commingling  of  material- 
ism and  sensualism  with  pious  reverence. 
With  the  two  opposite  and  conflicting 
pathways  no  definite  end  can  be  reached. 
All  systems  of  dualism  teach  life  in 
matter  and  make  God  responsible  for 
all  physical  and  moral  evQ  and  the  only 
escape  is  by  a process  of  natural  laws, 
or  by  a regenerative  and  supernatural 
grace  administered  by  a priestly  mediator. 

He  second  and  higher  school  of 
thought  is  in  ultra  contradistinction  to 
atheism  and  materialism.  It  establishes 
its  principles  upon  the  first  command  of 
the  Decalogue.  It  teaches  that  God 
is  Spirit.  Hat  His  creation,  including 
man  made  in  His  image  and  likeness,  is 
spiritual  and  not  material.  Hat  God 
is  all-in-all,  and  that  He  is  the  only  cause, 
the  only  force,  the  only  power.  That  He 
is  the  only  Creator,  hence  the  Father- 
Mother-Substance  of  all  creation.  Hat 
He  is  eternal,  hence  real  and  unchange- 
able. God  being  the  only  cause  and 
creator,  matter  has  no  real  entity  and 
exists  only  to  mortal  concept.  It  is  a 
physical  phenomena  of  which  the  physical 
senses  alone  bear  testimony.  He  physi- 
cal senses  being  a creation  of  material- 
istic causes,  their  testimony  cannot  be 
true,  because  they  testify  to  the  unreality 
of  the  eternal  and  only  first  cause  and 
creator.  His  physical  testimony  is  there- 
fore an  illusion — a shadow  of  the  real 
substance— a belief  of  something  which 
has  no  real  existence,  was  never  created, 
has  no  place  nor  power  and  cannot  of  its 
own  assumed  nature  have  eternity. 
Hence  matter  is  no  more  real  than  the 
belief  or  illusion  concerning  it.  It  is 
the  human  concept  or  projection  of  the 
testimony  of  physical  phenomena  and 
has  no  existence  in  the  spiritual  king- 
dom of  infinite  Intelligence.  His  posi- 
tion is  spiritual  monism.  One  God,  one 
Creator,  He  Eternal  One,  who  is 
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Spirit,  Life,  Mind,  Intelligence.  One 
creation,  spiritual,  which  reflects  life, 
mind  and  intelligence.  This  is  the  basis 
of  all  true  religion  and  pure  philosophy, 
free  from  any  taint  of  materialism.  It 
is  the  fount  of  every  pure  inspiration  and 
makes  revelation  a stepping-stone  to 
spiritual  consciousness  and  understanding. 
God  is  the  only  substance  and  reality. 
This  underlying  secret  runs  all  through 
the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
This  is  the  only  basis  from  which  a 
correct  understanding  of  an  all-wise,  all- 
powerful,  all-loving,  unchangeable,  infi- 
nite heavenly  Father  can  be  gained.  It 
is  the  basis  of  holy  healing  by  prophet 
and  apostle.  It  is  the  foundation-stone 
upon  which  the  Master  stood  and  wrought 
His  wondrous  works. 

Hiis  latter  position  of  spiritual  monism 
finds  its  basis  of  support  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  words  and  deeds  of  prophets  and 
apostles,  in  Christ’s  teachings  and  works, 
in  histoiy,  in  reason,  in  spiritual  con- 
sciousness and  in  individual  experience. 
It  is  exemplified  in  works  rather  than  in 
words.  Its  proofs  are  in  results  rather 
than  in  theory.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
facts  rather  than  philosophical  theoriz- 
ing. The  borderland  of  this  unexplored 
region  of  spiritual  life  and  activity  has 
been  traversed  down  the  pages  of  histoiy 
from  Xenophanes  to  Socrates,  Epicurus 
and  Plato.  Among  the  holy  ante-Nicene 
fathers,  Justin  in  114,  and  Athenagoras 
in  177,  had  clear  perceptions  of  this 
science  of  spiritual  substance.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Justin  in  writing 
U>  the  Greeks  said:  “For  when  he 
(Plato)  has  laid  down  that  everything 
that  is  made  is  mortal,  he  afterwards 
says  that  the  gods  were  made.  If,  then, 
he  would  have  God  and  matter  to  be  the 
origin  of  all  things,  manifestly  it  is 
inevitably  necessaiy  to  say  that  the  gods 
were  made  of  matter;  but  of  matter, 
out  of  which  he  said  that  evil  also  had 
its  origin,  leaves  right-thinking  persons 
to  consider  what  kind  of  beings  the  gods 
should  be  thought  who  are  produced  out 
of  matter.  For,  for  this  very  reason  did 
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he  say  that  matter  was  eternal,  that  be 
might  not  seem  to  say  that  God  is  the 
creator  of  evil.” 

In  the  plea  of  Athenagoras  for  the 
Christians,  this  holy  and  righteous  man 
in  a discourse  entitled,  “The  Christians 
distinguish  God  from  matter,”  says: 

44  Because  the  multitude  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  matter  and  God  or 
see  how  great  is  the  interval  which  lies 
between  them,  pray  to  its  idols  made  of 
matter,  are  we,  therefore,  who  do  dis- 
tinguish and  separate  the  uncreated  and 
the  created,  that  which  is  and  that  which 
is  not,  that  which  is  apprehended  by  the 
understanding  and  that  which  is  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  and  who  give  the 
fitting  name  to  each  of  them— are  we  to 
come  and  worship  images  ?” 

Some  of  the  world’s  greatest  philoso- 
phers, sages,  poets  and  saints,  such  men 
as  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Lutz,  Spencer,  Berke- 
ley and  Emerson,  have  contributed  to  the 
truthfulness  of  this  position.  Material 
scientists  during  the  past  half-century 
have  hinted  broadly  at  the  probable 
acceptance  of  this  spiritual  uni-ism,  and 
it  is  not  unusual  at  the  present  time  to 
read  of  able  and  scholarly  physical 
scientists  who  state  it  as  their  opinion  - 
that  what  appears  to  be  substance- 
matter  to  the  evidence  of  the  so-called 
physical  senses  is  but  a prolonged  decep- 
tion, the  product  of  human  perception, 
and  Professor  Fiske,  an  eminent  physical 
scientist,  says,  “There  is  no  such  thing 
as  matter.”  Other  material  scientists 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  matter 
in  its  elementaiy  state  is  composed  of 
force  and  not  of  atoms. 

This  higher  spiritual  scientific  position 
is  the  one  taken  by  Christian  Science. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  Mary  Baker 
G.  Eddy,  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  for  the  dear  appre- 
hension and  perception  of  a revealed 
science,  the  science  of  infinite  God.  It 
is  the  rediscovery,  the  re-revealing  of  the 
old-new  sdence  of  Christ  and  the 
early  prophets.  It  is  not  a religion  of 
beliefs  and  theories;  it  is  a revelation  of 
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understanding  and  a demonstration  of 
works.  It  casts  out  both  sickness  and 
sin  by  the  same  method.  It  destroys 
the  beliefs  in  and  of  matter  by  supplant- 
ing them  with  the  understanding  of 
infinite  intelligence.  Christian  Science 
has  brought  a new -old  religion;  a new 
school  of  scientific  metaphysical  phil- 
osophy which  reveals  infinite  substance; 
a new  interpretation  of  life,  a life  that 
is  not  dependent  on  matter,  hence  is 
deathless;  a new  love,  a love  that  knows 
not  hate;  a new  Truth,  a Truth  that  is 
changeless,  and  that  makes  free;  a new 
God,  or,  if  you  please,  a newer,  higher 
and  holier  conception  of  a loving  heav- 
enly Father,  who  created  everything 
spiritual  and  good,  who  knows  no  evil 
nor  matter,  who  brings  no  calamities,  and 


“ Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases”  without 
any  material  (matter)  remedies. 

A close  study  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tian Science  and  an  earnest  and  honest 
application  of  these  principles  to  organic, 
functional  and  mental  disorders,  will 
prove  it  to  be  strictly  scientific  and  con- 
scientiously Christian.  The  nadir  of 
sickness,  sin  and  death,  of  matter,  mole- 
cule and  misery  will  disappear  under  the 
microscope  of  infinite  intelligence  as 
demonstrated  in  Christian  Science,  and 
the  azimuth  of  omnipotent,  omnipresent 
and  omniscient  Substance  will  become 
apparent  to  a better  and  higher  under- 
standing of  the  nothingness  of  matter  and 
the  allness  of  God. 

J.  A.  Webster. 

Cleveland , Ohio. 


THE  LAWLESS  SUPPRESSION  OF  FREE  SPEECH 
IN  NEW  YORK. 

By  Theodore  Schroeder. 


EVEN  the  average  “ intelligent” 
American  citizen  can  see  why  a 
reign  of  terror  exists  in  Russia.  We  all 
understand  that  as  between  the  nobility 
and  peasants  there  exists  a difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  justice  of  their  system 
of  land-holding,  taxation,  and  economics 
generally,  as  these  are  established  by 
“law,”  so-called.  The  peasants  desire 
to  discuss  their  grievances  and  the  rem- 
edies therefore.  Their  utterances  are 
suppressed  by  a brutal  and  arbitrary 
censorship.  No  orderly  method  of  secur- 
ing redress  bring  open  to  them,  in  des- 
peration they  resort  to  violence,  in  per- 
sonal revenge  for  the  wrongs  they  believe 
themselves  to  suffer.  Every  increase  in 
official  repression  of  free  speech  results 
in,  and  justifies,  a corresponding  increase 
in  terrorism.  We  generally  see  this  to 
be  true,  in  Russia,  and  seeing  it  we  quite 
instinctively  understand  that  if  peace  and 


order  were  really  desired  by  the  ruling 
class  the  remedy  is  to  withhold  repression, 
give  eveiy  one  a chance  to  air  his  griev- 
ance, then  reexamine  the  established 
system  and  honestly  try  to  discover  and 
remove  the  legalized  injustices,  if  any 
are  found  to  exist.  The  man  who  has 
advocated  violence  feds  relieved,  and 
is  less  impelled  to  commit  it,  than  the 
fellow  who  broods  over  this  suppression 
of  his  speech  about  the  injustice  which 
he  thinks  he  suffers.  In  other  words, 
the  remedy  for  terrorism,  in  Russia,  lies 
in  removing  the  justification  and  neces- 
sity for  it;  that  is,  in  establishing  entire 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and 
after  opportunity  of  hearing  all  com- 
plaints, no  matter  how  irrational,  satisfy 
the  public  sense  of  fair  play,  by  honestly 
trying  to  establish  a more  just  r&gime. 

But  the  average  “ intelligent”  American 
seems  unable  to  see  that  human  nature 
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is  quite  the  same  in  America  as  it  is  in 
Russia,  and  that  allowing  our  police 
and  post-office  authorities  lawlessly  to 
suppress  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  we  are  thoughtlessly  giving  the 
greatest  possible  provocation  toward  the 
establishment  of  a reign  of  terror,  in 
America.  If  the  present  official  law- 
lessness shall  continue  at  the  present 
rate,  to  increase  its  arbitrary  and  brutal 
abolition  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years 
the  United  States  of  America  will  present 
a reign  of  terror  infinitely  worse  than  that 
which  now  obtains  in  Russia.  It  will 
be  infinitely  worse  because  our  popula- 
tion is  more  intelligent  and  less  scattered, 
which  conditions  will  facilitate  the  activ- 
ities of  terrorists.  Already  in  many,  if 
not  most  states,  we  have  frequent  per- 
sonal violence,  often  against  public  offic- 
ials, which  violence  was  prompted  by  a 
conviction  that  justice  is  deaf  and  blind, 
even  when  appealed  to,  and  in  many 
cases  the  opportunity  to  make  that  appeal 
has  been  lawlessly  denied. 

Fellow-citizens,  if  that  reign  of  terror 
comes  the  responsibility  for  it  rests  with 
you,  if  you  have  not  done  all  in  your 
power  to  maintain  inviolate,  even  as 
against  the  police  force,  the  fullest  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  even  for 
the  most  obnoxious  opinions  of  our  most 
despised  neighbors.  Here,  as  in  Russia, 
the  preventive  of  a reign  of  terror  is 
more  liberty  and  more  justice — the  most 
forceful  provocative  of  terrorism  and 
personal  revenge  is  the  forcible  main- 
tenance of  legalized  injustice,  or  what 
is  claimed  to  be  such,  while  at  the  same 
time  suppressing  complaints,  as  we  are 
now  doing  by  the  lawless,  or  even  legal- 
ized, violence  of  a rowdy  police  organiza- 
tion, one  of  whose  captains  recently 
boasted  that  his  club  was  bigger  than 
the  Constitution.  If  we  except  religion, 
England  probably  has  the  greatest  free- 
dom of  speech  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  almost  the  only  one  in 
which  there  have  been  no  plots  to  assas- 
sinate its  rulers.  In  Russia  we  have 


the  most  active  censorship  over  political 
opinion,  and  the  greatest  number  of 
assassinated  officers.  Which  shall  we 
imitate?  The  present  tendency  is  to 
follow  the  example  of  Russia,  and  I 
desire  to  make  a record  of  a very  few  of 
the  facts  which  lead  me  to  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Miss  Goldman’s  first  arrest  occurred 
in  December,  1894,  for  a speech  made  to 
a gathering  of  workingmen.  She  was 
convicted  of  inciting  a riot,  though  no 
riot  occurred,  and  was  sent  to  jail 
for  six  months.  According  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  time  I conclude  that  the 
offensive  portion  of  her  speech  consisted 
only  in  this : She  quoted  from  an  article 
by  Cardinal  Manning,  published  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review , wherein  he  said : 
“Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  a starving 
man  has  a natural  right  to  his  neighbor’s 
bread.”  She  supplemented  this  with 
her  own  words  as  follows:  “Ask  for 
work;  if  they  do  not  give  you  work,  ask 
for  bread ; if  they  do  not  give  you  work  or 
bread,  then  take  bread.”  I doubt  if 
any  sane  man  really  believes  that 
another’s  law-created  property-right  in 
bread  is  more  sacred  than  is  his  own 
natural  right  to  live.  Does  any  one 
believe  that  the  duty  to  suicide  by  star- 
vation, in  the  presence  of  a stealable 
plenty  to  be  stronger  than  the  duty  of 
self-preservation  by  theft  when  that  is 
the  only  alternative  ? I believe  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Miss  Goldman  told  self- 
evident  truths,  which  were  no  injury  to 
any  one  because  none  acted  upon  her 
suggestion,  and  yet,  she  went  to  jail 
six  months  therefor,  which  I deem  an 
outrage. 

This  is  the  only  time  Miss  Goldman 
was  ever  convicted  of  any  offense,  even 
against  unconstitutional  laws  invading 
the  freedom  of  speech.  However,  I 
am  told  by  a friend  of  hers  that  she  has 
since  been  arrested  nearly  forty  times 
and  detained  from  one  hour  to  several 
days,  or  for  several  months  at  a time  has 
been  under  bail.  Many  of  these  arrests 
did  not  even  eventuate  in  a judicial 
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hearing.  Never  hae  the  been  charged  Goldman’s  undeserved  reputation  had 
by  any  one  with  baring  need  violence  received  an  addition  which  in  die  poMie 
upon  any  one,  or  interfered  with  die  hysteria  would  justify  any  number  ef 
property  of  another,  nor  has  there  ever  future  lawless  invasions  of  her  liberty, 
been  one  scintilla  of  evidence  that  vio-  whenever  detectives  wish  to  divert  die 
knee  was  ever  committed  upon  her  public  attention  from  impending  investi- 
adrice,  nor  has  any  one  so  far  as  I can  gations  of  paKce  graft 
learn,  ever  offered  any  evidence  of  any  But  I must  return  to  die  lawless  sup- 
mere  violent  speech  than  die  one  quoted,  pression  of  free  speech  which  has  cease 
And  yet  see  die  reputation  which  con-  about  through  the  silly  but  popular  panic 
sciencek8s  officials  rad  newspapers  have  whenever  Emma  Goldman’s  name  is 
given  her.  On  some  arrests  a preKmin-  mentioned,  which  panic  cannot  be  ex- 
ary  hearing  was  had  and  resulted  in  a plained  by  ray  overt  act  of  hen,  but 
discharge  because  her  utterances  were  the  whole  of  which  has  been  mantrfac- 
not  even  a violation  of  the  unconstitu-  tured  by  die  falsehoods  based  upon  the 
tioaal  rad-anarchist  laws  of  New  York,  hysterical  fears  and  morbid  imagination 
Some  of  those  arrests  were  for  speeches  of  ignorant  officials,  and  spread  fay 
actually  made,  more  of  them  were  for  conscienceless  sensation -hunters  on  die 
merely  threatening  to  make  a speech,  “yellow”  press.  At  a public  meeting 
and  sometimes  men  neither  of  these  I once  heard  Miss  Goldman  critidaed 
facts  existed  she  was  arrested  simply  because,  by  her  mildness  she  had  disap- 
because  she  was  Emma  Goldman  rad  pointed  her  critic.  In  dosing  die  dw- 
had  an  undeserved  newspaper  reputa-  cussion,  with  a smile  she  retorted:  “A 
lien.  As  to  the  last  I must  give  one  man  stupid  enough  to  believe  all  that 
detailed  illustration  as  the  same  has  been  he  sees  in  print  about  me  wiH  always 
reported  to  me.  Miss  Goldman  was  remain  disappointed,  because  it  is  hnpos- 
aceompanying  a friend  to  a railroad  sible  for  me  to  live  up  to  my  reputation.” 
station.  The  friend  carried  a suit-case.  This  much  was  necessary  to  explain 
A detective  saw  her  rad  in  his  dis-  how  unwarranted  is  the  sentiment  which 
ordered  imagination  she  could  not  pos-  upholds  this  lawless  suppression  of  Emms 
sibly  be  with  another  person  having  a Goldman’s  speech.  But  the  police  law- 
suit-case unless  there  was  a conspiracy  lessness  is  not  limited  to  her.  For  the 
to  murder  some  one.  Furthermore  such  evening  of  December  14,  1900,  I was 
persons  could  not  have  a suit-case  in  invited  to  address  die  Liberal  Art  Society, 
their  possession  except  for  the  purpose  which  is  not  an  anarchist  organisation, 
of  carrying  bombs.  So  the  “bold”  Because  of  the  many  lawless  interfer- 
detective,  without  a warrant  and  no  ances  with  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
doubt  feeling  that  his  life  would  be  ended  anarchists,  I chose  to  defend  their 
if  the  suit-case  were  ever  dropped,  right  to  be  heard  and  to  question  the 
arrested  the  pair.  At  the  police-station,  constitutionality  of  the  anti-anarchist 
without  a search  warrant,  which  could  laws  of  New  York.  The  manager  of 
only  be  issued  upon  evidence  of  probable  the  lecture  course  Informed  me,  a few 
cause,  the  suit-case  was  examined,  and  days  before  the  appointed  time,  that 
the  imaginary  bombs  had  disappeared,  the  captain  of  police  in  his  precinct  had 
The  pair  were  discharged,  a train  was  threatened  him  with  arrest  should  he 
missed  and  a day’s  delay  occasioned,  permit  me  to  deliver  such  a lecture  as  I 
but  the  government  had  been  saved,  by  bad  proposed,  or  allow  ray  one  to  die- 
an  inexcusable  arrest,  the  newspapers  cuss  any  phase  of  anarchism.  The 
had  headlines  rad  no  doubt  thousands  of  manager  thereupon  changed  my  subject 
fool  people  thought  a President’s  life  forme. 

had  been  saved.  Besides  this,  Emma  For  January  24,  1907,  a mass  meeting 
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waft  called  in  Everett  Hall,  New  York 
City,  to  discuss  the  inexpediency  and 
uneenstitutMCiality  of  the  "criminal  anar- 
chy” statute  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bolton 
Hall,  myself  and  two  anarchists  were 
advertised  to  speak.  The  police  went  to 
the  lessor  of  the  hall,  so  ne  said,  law- 
lessly threatened  him  with  arrest  and  a 
revocation  of  bis  license  to  conduct  a hall 
for  pubUc  gatherings,  if  he  should  allow 
us  to  execute  our  intention  to  speak  for 
the  repeal  and  judicial  annulment  of  the 
anti -anarchist  statute.  The  hall-owner 
became  frightened.  He  could  not  afford 
to  antagonize  the  police,  so  he  refunded 
tbe  rent  and  besides  that  paid  the  expenses 
of  advertising,  etc.,  but  refused  to  allow 
the  meeting  to  be  held.  So  it  has  come 
to  this  that  a lawless  and  arbitrary  police 
commissioner  in  New  York  city,  without 
even  the  justification  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional statute,  prohibits  citizens,  who  are 
not  anarchists,  from  making  an  address 
in  a hall  rented  for  that  purpose,  in  which 
address  it  was  simply  proposed  to  argue 
that  a recent  statute  should  be  repealed, 
or  judicially  declared  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. Thus  the  American  slaves  and 
cowards  sit  quietly  by  while  citizens  are 
deprived  of  even  the  right  to  discuss  the 
meaning  of  our  constitutional  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  speech,  and  while  they  are 
denied  an  opportunity  to  hear  complaints 
about  existing  official  lawlessness. 

On  December  26,  1006,  1 sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  head  of  the  police 
department.  It  has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered, except  by  a repetition  of  the 
lawlessness  therein  complained  of,  and 
this  without  protest  from  a populace, 
more  reconciled  than  "ignorant”  Rus- 
sian peasants  to  be  governed  by  the 
lawless  use  of  a policeman’s  club.  The 
letter  is  worthy  of  publication  at  this 
time,  because  of  its  recitals,  and  because 
the  recent  bomb  incident  in  Union  Square 
is  a fulfilment  of  its  prophecy. 

“December  26, 1906. 
“General  Theodore  A.  Binoham, 

* * Commissioner  or  Police, 

“New  York  Citt: 


“ My  dear  General  Bingham — 

“I  have  your  esteemed  favor  ef  Decern- 
ber  12,  1906,  and  note  that  you  say, 
‘There  is  no  intention  in  this  department 
to  interfere,  except  when  laws  and  ordi- 
nances are  violated.’  I do  not  doubt 
that  this  is  your  personal  intention,  but 
it  has  not  heretofore  been  acted  upon  by 
your  subordinates.  I call  your  attention 
to  specific  cases.  Tbe  Manhattan  Lib- 
eral Chib  meets  at  .220  East  Fifteenth 
street.  The  chib  as  such  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anarchism.  It  conducts  a lec- 
ture platform  with  opportunity  for  free 
discussion  of  the  lecture  topics.  Owing 
to  this  chance  for  propaganda,  anarchists 
often  attend  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  to  discuss  their  pet  hobby. 

“At  the  door  liberal  and  radical  litera- 
ture is  sold,  and  among  other  matter 
Mother  Earth,  a magazine  published  by 
y.mm>  Goldman.  I am  informed  that 
your  policemen  have  threatened  the  man- 
agers of  die  dub,  who  are  not  anarchists, 
with  arrest  and  a dispersal  of  their  meet- 
ing if  they  allowed  Mother  Earth  to  be 
kept  on  sale  there.  This  threat,  I am 
told,  was  made  specific  as  to  all  future 
numbers  of  the  magazine,  the  prospective 
contents  of  which  no  policeman  could 
know,  and  which,  of  course,  cannot  in 
advance  be  determined  to  be  a violation 
of  any  law.  I am  unable  to  find  any 
statute  or  ordinance  which  authorized 
your  department  thus  to  suppress  a dub 
not  composed  of  anarchists,  for  having 
in  its  hall  literature  that  in  itself  violates 
no  law.  It  is  precisely  such  police  law- 
lessness as  this  which  breeds  anarchists 
of  the  violent  type.  Had  you  not  better 
inquire  a bit  about  this  lawless  inter- 
ference with  the  rights ’of  citizens  by  your 
subordinates,  and  thus  make  your  ex- 
pressed intention  operative  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

“A  second  case  of  police  lawlessness  of 
a similar  sort  arose  out  of  the  following 
facts.  After  the  Haymarket  killing  of 
police  in  Chicago  a number  of  anarchists 
were  given  life  sentences  on  conviction  of 
complicity.  Later  they  were  pardoned 
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by  the  Governor  of  Illinois.  In  the 
lengthy  pardoning  message  he  made  an 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  evidence  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  all  these 
convicts  were  innocent  of  the  crime 
cbaiged.  His  conclusion  was  not  based 
upon  a difference  of  opinion  with  the 
juiy  or  trial  court  as  to  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence,  but  by  a careful 
analysis  showing  that  there  was  in  fact 
not  a particle  of  evidence  directly  con- 
necting them  with  the  offense. 

“Under  these  circumstances  the  anarch- 
ists— not  without  reason,  be  it  observed— 
infer  that  the  conviction  was  the  result 
of  popular  panic  over  anarchism,  and 
that  those  who  the  governor  said  were 
convicted  without  evidence,  served  sev- 
eral years’  imprisonment  as  ‘martyrs 
for  entertaining  unpopular  opinions.’ 
I submit  that  it  is  their  right  to  so  regard 
them,  and  publicly  to  express  the  con- 
victions of  the  Governor  of  Illinois. 

“I  am  informed  that  for  many  years  it 
has  been  the  custom  of  anarchists  and 
some  other  organizations,  here  and  else- 
where, to  hold  some  sort  of  memorial, 
meeting  in  commemoration  of  this  al- 
leged martyrdom.  Never  until  this  year, 
under  your  administration,  have  these 
meetings  been  interfered  with  in  New 
York  city. 

“This  year  I*  am  informed  that  a line 
of  policemen  barred  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  where  it  was  proposed  to  hold  this 
meeting.  The  reason  assigned  was  sim- 
ply that  no  meeting  of  anarchists  would 
be  permitted,  even  for  a lawful  purpose. 
Of  course,  no  policeman  possesses  the 
occult  power  of  reading  in  advance  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  expected  to 
deliver  addresses.  Without  such  power 
of  mind-reading  no  policeman  could 
know  in  advance  that  any  forbidden 
utterance  would  be  indulged  in.  If  your 
subordinates  may  thus  with  impunity  and 
lawlessly  prevent  assemblages  of  anarch- 
ists on  suspicion,  as  to  future  events,  they 
have  the  same  right  on  like  suspicion  to 
dose  churches. 

“On  two  recent  occasions  the  Brooklyn 
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police  likewise  assumed  to  do  some 
mind-reading  and  excluded  persons  from 
a hall  where  they  came  to  hear  a lecture. 
I can  find  nothing  which  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful for  any  particular  persons  to  bold 
meetings  for  purposes  in  themselves 
lawful.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to 
you  either  to  find  such  a law,  or  to 
withdraw  your  statement  that  there  is 
no  intention  to  interfere  except  under 
the  law,  or  to  discipline  your  officious, 
lawless  subordinates. 

“I  can  find  no  power  in  the  statutes 
authorizing  any  such  performance.  H 
my  information  as  above  set  forth  is 
correct,  then  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  conduct  of  your  subordinates  was  as 
much  a matter  of  lawlessness  as  the  loll- 
ing of  Chicago  policemen  which  is 
charged  to  anarchists. 

“I  submit  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  that  your 
love  of  fair  play  and  your  desire  to  pre- 
serve order  should  induce  you  to  make 
some  inquiiy  within  your  department,  to 
the  end  that  yaw  men  may  not  by  their 
own  lawless  conduct  ‘provoke  to  violemee 
those  who  may  rightfully  feel  themeehes 
thus  wrongfully  oppressed^  but  who  art 
naturally  peacefully  disposed. 

“I  assure  you  I write  only  in  the  interest 
of  that  freedom  of  speech  and  (ness 
which  I believe  to  be  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  which  it  is  your  business 
as  police  commissioner,  and  my  business 
as  a member  of  the  bar,  and  as  attorney 
for  the  Free  Speech  League,  to  uphold. 

“Hoping  that  in  my  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  you  I have  not  allowed  myself 
unduly  to  trespass  upon  your  time  by 
an  over-long  document,  I remain, 

“Most  cordially  yours, 

“Theodore  Schroedrr.” 

Just  a few  words  as  to  the  sequel  in 
Union  Square,  March  twenty-eighth,  which 
is  a fulfilment  of  my  prophecy  to  General 
Bingham,  that  suppression  of  free  speech 
conduces  to  violence.  Briefly  the  fads 
are  these.  A permit  had  been  secured 
for  a meeting  of  the  unemployed  to  be 
held  in  Union  Square,  and  it  was  adver- 
tised. Later  the  permit  was  Withdrawn. 
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not  for  public  reasons  that  would  operate 
against  all  meetings  at  that  time  and 
place,  but  because  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioner’s objections  to  this  particular 
meeting  which  was  to  be  addressed  by 
socialists.  The  crowd  gathered,  were 
denied  opportunity  to  hear  speeches  and 
clubbed  out  of  the  park — “the  night- 
sticks swung  with  deadly  precision.” 
The  bomb  was  thrown,  and  the  man  said 
to  have  thrown  it,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times , March  *9, 1908,  gave  these 
as  his  reasons:  “Yes,  I made  the  bomb 
and  I came  to  the  park  to  kill  the  police 
with  it.  The  police  are  no  good.  They 
drove  us  out  of  the  park,  and  1 hate  them." 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  unjust  denial 
of  equal  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
speech,  was  the  immediate  provocation 
for  the  bomb-throwing.  And  so  strangely 
dojdull  minds  work  that  the  Park  Com- 


missioner whose  revocation  of  the  permit 
evidently  provoked  to  murderous  assault 
actually  deems  the  killing  whichTwas 
provoked  by  his  act  a justification  for 
it.  Friends,  in  America  as  in  Russia, 
the  preventive  of  terrorism  is  to  be 
found  in  greater  freedom  of  speech,  and 
more'  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  dis- 
cover and  remove  legalized  injustice. 
By  freedom  of  speech  I do  not  mean  the 
right  to  agree  with  the  majority,  but  the 
right  to  say  with  impunity  anything  and 
everything  which  any  one  chooses  to  say, 
and  to  speak  it  with  impunity  so  long  as 
no  actual  material  injury  results  to  anv 
one,  and  when  it  results  then  to  punish 
for  the  contribution  to  that  material 
injury  and  not  for  the  mere  speech  as 
such. 

Theodore  Schroeder. 

New  York  City . ^ ^ 


DENIAL  OF  FREE  SPEECH  IN  MASSACHUSETTS: 
A PERSONAL  STATEMENT. 


By  Rev.  Eliot  White,  A.B.,  B.D. 


Note:  The  Rev.  Eliot  White,  the  author  of  the 
following  paper  in  which  at  our  request  he  has 
described  how  he  became  the  victim  of  the  present 
war  being  waged  by  the  privileged  interests  and 
other  enemies  of  the  Republic  against  the  freedom 
of  speech  that  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  preservation 
of  democratic  government,  belongs  to  a band  of 
high-minded,  conscientious,  and  conscience-guided 
young  American  scholars  who  are  courageously 
following  in  the  path  of  Otis,  Adams  and  Hancock, 
of  Lovcroy,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner, 
of  Garrison  and  Whittier.  Mr.  White  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Berkeley  School,  New  York 
City,  of  which  his  father  was  head-master.  From 
this  preparatory  school  he  entered  Columbia  School 
of  Arts  m the  class  of  1891,  when  but  fifteen  years  of 
age.  After  one  year  in  Columbia  he  entered 

TOWARD  the  end  of  February  last, 
the  little  group  of  anarchists  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  numbering 
about  seven  members,  announced  that 
they  had  secured  as  a lecturer  for  March 
sixteenth  their  national  leader,  Alexander 
Berkman.  Almost  immediately  an  even- 


Harvard  in  the  class  of  1892.  He  graduated  with 
AB.  degree,  magna  cum,  lands,  with  honorable 
mention  m Greek,  Latin  and  philosophy,  and  was 
given  one  of  the  five  commencement  parts  to  deliver 
m Sanders*  Theater  on  Commencement  Day.  He 
then  spent  three  years  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  From  1895  to  1897 
he  was  assistant  minister  at  Grace  Church,  New 
York  City.  From  1897  to  1907  he  was  rector  of 
St  John’s  Church,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  vol- 
untarily resigning  this  position  last  year,  after  his 
studies  of  social  problems  forced  him  to  accept  the 
philosophy  of  Socialism,  a philosophy  so  magnifi- 
cently presented  by  Canon  Kingsley  and  Frederic 
D.  Maurice  in  the  England  of  me  last  century. — 
Editor  of  The  Arena. 

ing  paper  of  the  city  began  what  it  termed 
a campaign  to  prevent  any  hearing  of 
the  speaker.  It  quoted  “ leading  cit- 
izens” as  voicing  such  sentiments  as 
these,  “ I do  n’t  see  what  good  could  come 
of  Berkman ’s  speaking  here,”  and,  “If 
the  chief  of  police  does  n’t  prevent  the 
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bum’s  lecture,  I will  be  one  of  a com- 
pany to  meet  the  anarchist  at  the  train 
and  tell  him  he  is  nt  wanted  hoe.” 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  some  opinion 
among  citizens  living  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  great 
trouble  was  that  the  chief  of  police 
thought  it  the  expression  of  "public 
opinion”  in  general,  and  said,  "This 
man’s  ideas  may  be  all  very  good,  but 
it  will  not  be  best  for  him  to  speak  in 
Worcester.” 

I wrote  letters  which  were  printed  in 
the  only  morning  paper,  and  in  the 
evening  journal  already  mentioned,  heart- 
ily opposing  the  denial  of  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
acknowledged  that  the  man  in  question 
attempted  assassination  years  ago  for 
which  he  served  the  legally-imposed 
sentence,  and  denied  that  I approved 
his  philosophy.  Before  taking  this  stand 
I had  secured  these  promises— that  police 
would  be  allowed  and  welcome,  at  the 
lecture,  and  that  if  they  decided  at  any 
point  that  the  speaker  was  inciting  to 
violence,  he  and  those  listening  would 
consent  to  have  the  lecture  terminated 
and  would  peaceably  disperse.  I con- 
sider that  any  other  loyal  American 
ought  to  deem  these  agreements  ample 
justification  for  allowing  any  person  the 
right  of  free  speech,  as  readily  as  I did. 

I have  sufficient  reason  to  be  sure 
that  I was  singled  out  by  the  authorities 
for  special  “watchings,”  partly  for  taking 
such  a position  at  this  time,  partly  in 
memory  of  activity  last  fall  in  connection 
with  certain  methods  of  the  mills  in  this 
city,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixteenth  of  March 
I found  eight  policemen  guarding  the 
doors  not  only  of  the  hall  which  had  been 
let  for  the  Berkman  lecture,  but  also 
preventing  the  socialist  local  of  which 
I am  a member  from  entering  their 
rooms.  The  latter  communicate  in  no 
way  with  the  first-mentioned  hall,  and 
our  members  had  refused  to  let  their 
rooms  to  the  anarchists.  By  this  ruling 


the  police  might  dose  all  the  rooms  ea 
the  floor  of  a building  where  an  “objec- 
tionable” person  was  announced  to 
speak,  regardless  of  injury  to  busmen 
and  affairs  of  those  actually  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  would-be  speaker. 

On  a street  comer  nearby  I was  talking 
later  in  a conversational  tone  of  voice 
with  an  attorney  about  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  incident,  when  noticing  several 
men  stop  near  us  I asked  my  companies 
to  step  out  into  the  street  so  as  not  to 
block  the  sidewalk.  Here  on  tine  asphalt 
of  a side  street  where  no  team  even  tried 
to  pass  during  all  the  time  we  were  there, 
we  continued  to  talk  quietly.  Several 
more  men  loitered  about  us.  Suddenly 
I fdt  a rough  push  against  my  shoulder 
from  behind,  and  heard  a loud  voice, 
"Now,  move  on  out  of  here,  and  do  at 
be  blocking  the  street!” 

I answered  that  I was  not  causing  any 
trouble,  and  that  I thought  things  had 
gone  too  far  when  a citizen  could  nt  talk 
with  a friend  about  his  business,  out  in 
the  street.  I was  not  addressing  the 
crowd,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  dis- 
order or  disturbing  arise. 

The  patrolman  who  had  shoved  and 
commanded  me  said,  "You  ’re  liable  to 
be  arrested!”  “Well,”  I answered,  “if 
it ’s  come  to  this,  that  a man  can  t talk 
with  a friend  in  the  street,  you'd  better 
arrest  me — go  ahead.”  I said  this, 
weighing  my  words,  and  resolved  to 
endure  something,  as  seemed  necessary, 
to  call  the  attention  of  Worcester  citizens 
to  the  lengths  to  which  we  are  traveling 
on  the  path  of  arbitrary  and  panic- 
stricken  denial  of  American  rights  and 
liberties,  hard-won  by  untold  sacrifice 
and  suffering  in  the  past.  I consider 
that  the  whole  point  at  issue  was  that  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  for  keeping  this 
to  the  fore  I became  "obnoxious”  to 
those  overriding  it. 

I was  taken  into  custody,  lectured  in 
judicial  and  caustic  terms  by  the  cap- 
tain of  detectives  at  the  police-station, 
searched  and  deprived  even  of  my  pocket 
prayer-book,  and  locked  in  a cell.  I 
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refused  to  accept  bail,  preferring  to  stay 
where  the  men  in  the  ether  cells  had  to, 
who  had  no  money  or  friends.  The 
chief  came  to  my  door  and  expressed 
his  opinion  that  I was  making  a mistake 
to  stay  all  night.  I felt  that  I must  cast 
into  the  weight  of  my  protest  this  iron 
door  and  these  soiled  bricks. 

At  my  trial  the  next  morning  the  police 
testified  that  I was  haranguing  a con* 
course  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  on  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  in  so  loud  a voice 
that  I could  be  heard  eighty  feet  away. 
(Two  days  later  I was  introduced  to  a 
man  who  was  willing  to  testify  that  he 
stood  never  more  than  twelve  feet  away 
from  me  during  the  whole  episode;  that 
he  tried  to  hear  what  I was  saying,  but 
that  he  was  unable  to  hear  a single  word.) 

The  city  solicitor  was  sent  by  tne  mayor 
to  conduct  the  case  against  me;  I had 
no  lawyer,  considering  it  more  in  accord 
with  a Christian’s  position  to  answer 
■imply  for  myself.  I cannot  help  adding 
that  it  became  a matter  of  public  opinion 
that  the  solicitor  did  not  come  off  with 
flying  colon.  I am  told  that  this  first 
appearance  of  the  solicitor  in  this  court 
meant  that  if  my  case  “fell  through”  I 
had  a dear  claim  of  heavy  damages  for 
false  arrest.  As  it  was,  I was  adwsed  to 
appeal  the  case  and  also  sue,  but  I did 
neither,  deeming  it  again  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  command  “ Resist  not  evil,” 
to  take  what  I believe  was  “wrong.”  I 
was  fined  ten  dollars  for  “disturbing  the 
peace.” 

On  his  way  from  the  court-room,  the 
solicitor  was  asked  by  another  lawyer 
why  my  case  had  been  rushed  through 
in  such  a manner,  and  he  replied,  “ Oh, 
White  has  been  a disturbing  element 


here  for  some  time,  and  something  had 
to  be  done.”  A capitalist  of  the  dty 
remarked  to  an  alderman,  “White  ought 
to  be  in  prison,  anyway.”  This  seems 
to  be  the  accepted  form  of  comment  on  a 
professional  man  in  these  times  who 
leaves  what  is  certainly  the  beaten  path, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  “powers 
that  be,”  the  only  path. 

The  particulars  leading  up  to  the  arrest 
constituted  a total  with  which  I should 
have  felt  it  downright  cowardice  not  to 
grapple,  and  posh  through  to  an  outcome, 
no  matter  what  the  results. 

I do  not  deny  that  orders  were  to  sup- 
press Berkman,  and  to  dose  the  rooms 
besides  of  those  who  had  refused  to  let 
him  speak  in  their  quarters.  But  so 
subversive  of  the  rights  for  which  men — 
many  thousands  of  our  now  honored 
citizens — fought,  bled,  went  to  prison 
and  died,  did  I deem  such  orders,  that  I 
acknowledge  I was  prepared  to  endure 
whatever  penalties  mignt  be  involved, 
to  make  a protest  that  should  be  openly 
known  of  by  my  American  fellow-citizens. 
I acted  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord 
with  the  tremendous  gravity  of  the  issue 
at  stake.  The  future  alone  can  show 
whether  the  matters  were  worth  a sacri- 
fice. I still  believe  them  to  be  so. 

I am  not  a machine;  I have  fedings; 
I was  stirred  through  and  through.  I 
should  be  less  than  human  if  I had  not 
at  last  been  keyed  up  to  vehement . pro- 
test. I am  a man  before  I am  a clergy- 
man, yet  I still  think  that  no  one  more 
appropriatdy  than  a clergyman  could 
have  taken  the  stand  I did. 

Eliot  White. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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AN  ASSISTANT  TO  PROVIDENCE:  A STORY. 


By  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell. 


SO  WE  always  called  her,  our  Dean 
of  Women.  She  believed  it,  too. 
“One  must  withstand  the  gods,”  she 
said;  “strive  with  them  and  as  a friend 
make  demands.  They  will  hold  you  in 
bondage  if  they  can.” 

I have  wondered  many  times  if  her 
example  and  philosophy  account  for  the 
singular  rightness  of  the  lives  of  so  many 

of  file  women  of  M college.  It  may 

or  may  not  be,  but  the  story  of  Margaret 
Calhoun  is  the  story  of  the  Dean’s  striv- 
ing and  of  how  she  gathered  up  the 
broken  threads  of  two  lives  and  set  them 
again  in  a fair  web. 

The  Committee  on  Students’  Affairs 
was  having  a meeting  with  the  President 
in  the  chair,  and  the  Dean  was  there, 
since  something  was  likely  to  come  up 
that  had  to  do  with  the  women  of  the 
University.  Through  the  windows  one 
might  see  that  the  sun  was  bright  on  the 
colors  of  the  foothills,  and  the  Dean’s 
thoughts  strayed  into  the  splendid  world 
outside.  She  was  full  of  the  joyousness 
of  life;  each  year  she  felt  an  added  keen- 
ness for  the  gold  of  the  aspens,  the  smell 
of  sumac,  and  the  majesty  of  the  velvet 
white  mountains  of  the  distance.  The 
bright  afternoon  and  the  soft,  dear  note 
of  the  meadow  lark  in  the  grass  outside 
were  enough  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  any 
nature-lover  from  the  dull  routine  of 
committee  work. 

Suddenly  her  wandering  thoughts  were 
arrested,  for  the  President  was  saying : 

“ Margaret  Calhoun  is  a married 
woman.  She  was  sent  away  from  Ann 
Arbor  last  year,  but  in  spite  of  that  she 
comes  to  us  as  a young  woman.  She  is 
Mrs.  Bennett.  This  certainly  seems 
deception  or  worse.  What  action  shall 
we  take?” 

Miss  Davis  could  hardly  bdieve  her 
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ears.  Her  Margaret!  The  most  helpful, 
lovable  girl  among  the  new  students — 
and  beautiful,  too.  The  Dean  did  not 
need  to  shut  her  eyes  to  see  the  girl  as  she 
had  looked  the  evening  before  at  the  fac- 
ulty dance:  the  radiant  face  and  the  deep 
blue  eyes,  startling  in  their  shade  and 
light,  file  silken  gown  with  its  soft  lace 
trimmings,  and  the  proud  uplift  of  the 
slender  shoulders— the  perfection  of  life 
she  had  thought  her.  There  was  the 
shadow  of  a blemish — a look  of  bitter 
pride  that  she  had  once  or  twice  surprised 
on  the  girl’s  face  when  she  was  quiet 
And  that  was  what  it  meant:  she  had 
wondered  much  at  that  dark  touch  on  a 
girl  so  gifted  with  charm  and  beauty. 
But  the  story  back  of  it — well,  she  must 
know  it  now. 

“I  would  recommend  public  expul- 
sion.” It  was  the  cold,  formal  voice  of 
Dr.  Elkins.  A flood  of  color  swept  the 
Dean’s  face,  and  she  half-rose  from  her 
chair,  but  a look  from  the  President  reas- 
sured her. 

“We  shall  do  nothing  without  investi- 
gation,” he  said  quietly,  and  he  looked  at 
Miss  Davis. 

“I  must  have  a week,”  she  said  hur- 
riedly, “perhaps  longer.” 

“We  will  wait  for  your  report,”  the 
President  said,  and  then  added  as  he 
ran  through  his  list,  “There  is  nothing 
el§e  that  concerns  the  women  of  th e 
school.” 

“Does  Margaret  know?”  the  Dean 
asked,  as  she  rose  to  go. 

“Yes,  I thought  it  better;  that  would 
make  it  easier  for  you,”  the  President 
answered.  “She  is  waiting  for  you  in 
the  outer  office.” 

The  Dean  found  her  a few  moments 
later,  quiet  and  cold,  but  with  a brave 
bearing  for  all  the  misery  that  showed  in 
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her  face.  The  look  pleased  the  Dean. 

M She’s  game  and  strong,”  she  thought; 
“ no  snivelling  or  begging.  She ’s  learned 
to  stand  up  against  things,  and  that ’s 
half  the  battle.”  To  the  girl  she  said: 

“Come  home  with  me,  Margaret; 
there  are  many  things  to  be  explained.” 

The  girl  resisted.  “ I must  be  alone,” 
she  said.  “I  must  see  my  way  clear  to 
meet  this  new  trouble.” 

The  Dean  drew  the  girl’s  arm  through 
her  own  with  sweet  compulsion,  and 
together  they  went  out  into  the  campus. 

“You  are  young,  child,”  she  said, 
quietly.  “I  have  learned  things  about 
life;  some  of  my  gray  hairs  came  because 
of  those  very  lessons.  We  must  meet  this 
new  trouble  together.  I can  make  the 
way  smooth  if  such  a thing  is  possible. 
You  see,  I’m  a stone-breaker  by  profes- 
sion.” 

The  gill  smiled  a little,  and  the  Dean 
saw  her  advantage. 

“You  will  trust  me,  Margaret;  you 
will  let  me  help?” 

The  words,  with  their  undercurrent 
of  compelling  love,  conquered,  and  the 
girl  bent  her  head  for  answer. 

The  rest  of  the  walk  was  in  silence. 
Tlie  sun  had  set  and  the  western  sky  was 
a blaze  of  color,  while  the  mountains 
beneath  showed  tongues  of  purple  shad- 
ows creeping  out  of  the  cafions  and 
blackening  in  their  depths.  “ It  is  a 
glorious  world,”  the  Dean  thought,  “and 
human  beings  should  try  to  live  worthy 
of  it.” 

“You  must  tell  me  everything,  Mar- 
garet,” the  soft  voice  was  saying.  “It 
will  ease  your  heart,  child,  and  I must 
know  so  that  I may  help  you  intelligently.” 

Margaret  was  lying  on  a lounge  in  the 
Dean’s  sitting-room ; she  had  loosened 
her  hair,  and  the  two  heavy  braids 
framed  her  face,  giving  it  a quaint, 
childish  look.  The  Dean,  with  a 
woman’s  sure  instinct,  had  made  her 
comfortable  with  pillows  and  a hot  cup 
of  tea. 

“I  have  to  begin  away  back,”  the  girl 
said.  “It  all  seems  a part  of  to-day, 
even  the  time  before  I was  born.” 


“Yes,  it  often  is,”  the  Dean  said,  medi- 
tatively. “ The  time  before  we  are  bom 
is  really  more  important  to  us  in  many 
ways  than  the  time  afterwards.” 

“ When  my  father  and  mother  were  mar- 
ried,” Margaret  continued,  “they  were 
very  poor,  I think,  though  I can ’t  believe 
they  minded  much.  I have  some  of 
father’s  letters  written  about  this  time, 
all  full  of  stir  and  the  joy  of  doing  things. 
My  father  was  a wonderful  man,”  die 
girl  said,  slowly.  “I  hardly  knew  him 
myself,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a mar- 
velous power  of  making  friends.  I 
remember  a miner  once  said  to  me, 
‘ Remember  your  father.  Miss  Margaret; 
every  human  in  the  camp  loved  him,  and 
the  dogs,  too.’ 

“My  father  owned  a small  piece  of 
land  just  out  from  Eldorado.  I don’t 
know  just  when  it  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, but  it  must  have  been  soon  after 
his  marriage.  It  was  a bit  of  desert 
where  the  yuccas  grew  and  where  the 
prairie  dogs  made  their  homes.  He 
bought  it  for  a miner’s  outfit,  two  burros, 
a pick  or  two,  a bag  of  beans,  and  a tin  of 
coffee.  But  he  had  boundless  faith  in 


the  West,  and  in  his  early  letters  he  often 
referred  to  his  rabbit-patch,  declaring 
again  and  again  that  it  would  be  worth 
a fortune  one  day.  And  he  really 
believed  it,  for  one  summer  when  he 
went  to  England  to  manage  the  sale  of  a 
mine  he  made  a will  making  mother  the 
guardian  of  the  children  and  leaving 
her  the  rabbit-patch.  There  was  nothing 
else,  not  even  a life  insurance. 

“The  sale  of  the  mine  brought  him  a 
large  commission,  and  times  were  easier. 
Very  soon,  too,  he  was  given  charge  of  a 
big  mining  property  in  Mexico  and  we 
went  with  him.  I say  we,”  and  the  girl 
smiled  whimsically,  “but  it  was  ten  years 
before  I was  bom.  But  some  way  I 
always  feel  myself  a part  of  that  long 
isolated  time,  though  my  first  memory 
is  of  Boston  where  my  mother  had  gone 
to  prepare  my  brother  for  Harvard. 

“Then  a sad,  sad  day  came  to  us  all. 
Father  was  killed  by  the  Yaquis  as  he 
was  crossing  the  frontier  on  his  way 
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to  spend  the  summer  with  us.  Such  a 
heart-breaking  time;  mother  set  for 
days  weeping,  and  Virginia  and  I moved 
about  the  darkened  house  like  little 
ghosts. 

“One  day  we  shut  ojirselves  in  our 
bedroom  ami  played  jackstooes.  I shall 
never  forget  the  feeling  of  shame  that 
shriveled  up  our  little  hearts  that  we 
should  even  dare  to  think  of  being  glad 
again.  Children  suffer  so  much.  To 
them  there  is  no  to-morrow ! 

"Mother  was  aroused  at  last  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  money  for  the 
family,  and  she  went  down  to  the  mine  in 
Mexico  to  get  what  she  could  for  us. 
She  had  probated  the  old  will  and  had 
been  made  guardian  of  Jack,  Virginie 
and  me. 

“The  superintendent  of  the  mine  was 
a big,  gentle  person  with  keen  Irish  wit 
and  a soft  Irish  voice.  He  helped  my 
mother  in  every  way  possible.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  water  in  the  mine  at 
that  time  and  the  tunneling  made  the 
shares  an  expense  instead  of  a source  of 
income,  but  Jack  finished  Harvard,  and 
Virginie  and  I were  kept  at  a good 
boarding-school,  on  the  superintendent's 
money,  I think. 

"And  three  years  after  my  father’s 
death  mother  married  the  superintendent. 
My  father’s  friends  were  terribly  indig- 
nant. Their  love  for  my  father  made 
them  very  unjust  to  my  mother,  it  seems 
to  me,  though  at  the  time  I took  sides 
against  her.  She  had  a right  to  her  own 
life,  had  n’t  she  ? She  could  n’t  be  bound 
by  the  notions  of  what  my  father’s  friends 
thought  she  ought  to  do.  I see  it  now! 
But  then  I thought  with  the  rest  that 
it  was  dreadful  that  she  should  marry 
again,  and  disgraceful  to  us  all  that  she 
should  marry  an  Irish  laborer. 

" Later  she  sold  the  little  desert  ranch, 
soon  after  her  marriage,  I think;  but  one 
of  my  father’s  friends  brought  suit,  and 
after  a time  the  will  was  set  aside. 
Meantime  the  town  of  Eldorado  had 
grown  out  to  the  very  edge  of  my  father’s 
ranch,  and  when  Judge  Bennett  secured 


possession  of  it  as  our  guardian  he  had 
it  cut  up  into  lots  and  realised  nearly  s 
quarter  of  a ndtiou  firms  the  rabbit 
patch.  Think  of  it;  from  being  penni- 
less we  found  ourselves  with  money  to 
burn,  as  Jack  put  it. 

"But  the  money  has  been  an  evil  to 
us,”  and  the  tears  came  into  the  girl’s 
eyes.  "In  the  first  place  it  separated 
us  from  our  mother,  for  our  guardian 
planned  our  lives  for  us.  Jack  has  gene 
in  for  races  and  wines,  and  Vitgiaie 
thinks  of  nothing  but  globe-trotting; 
but,”  and  the  tears  ran  down  the  girl’s 
cheeks,  "the  money  has  spoiled  ny 
life— oh,  worked  terrible  havoc.” 

For  a time  Margaret  lay  quiet,  the 
tears  on  her  cheeks  and  the  heaving  of 
her  slender  shoulders  showing  her  great 
emotion.  The  Dean  stroked  her  hair 
and  after  a time  she  went  on  with  her 
story. 

"Judge  Bennett  took  me  to  live  in  Ins 
house,  and  I went  to  the  High  School  is 
Eldorado  and  for  two  years  I had  the 
joy  of  a quiet  life  and  the  satisfaction  of 
daily  tasks  well  done.  Work  is  a won- 
derful thing,”  she  said,  thoughtfully; 
"it  seems  very  sad  that  most  children  ate 
brought  up  to  wish  to  escape  from  the 
thing  that  brings  most  happiness.” 

"My  work  has  helped  me  through 
some  hard  times,”  the  Dean  answered. 

"I  like  to  remember,”  the  girl  said, 
whimsically,  "that  when  I was  a child 
I complained  to  my  father  of  heaven  as 
I’d  heard  it  described.  It  seemed  to 
me  a place  for  unlimited  loafing.  But 
father  laughed  and  comforted  me.  He 
said  that  he  was  sure  I ’d  find  plenty  to 
do— that  heaven  was  work  whatever 
might  be  said. 

"I  ought  to  tell  you  here,”  Margaret 
said,  again  picking  up  the  thread  of  her 
story,  "that  the  Barnetts  were  very  poor. 
Judge  Bennett  had  lost  his  money  in 
mines,  but  they  still  kept  up  a big  house. 
It  was  the  worst  sort  of  poverty— debts 
to  everybody  and  always  silk  on  the  out- 
side and  rags  underneath.  Mrs.  Bennett 
hated  it  til— hated  the  rags  underneath. 
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I mean.  She  was  not  at  all  the  sort  of 
person  who  would  have  been  willing  to 
do  away  with  the  outside  show.  She 
said  that  it  was  because  of  her  son  that 
she  was  willing  to  keep  up  a brave  face, 
but  I doubt  if  that  were  really  her  motive. 
People  are  tremendously  different. 
Have  n’t  you  found  them  so  ? And  they 
do  n’t  really  understand  themselves,  it 
seems  to  me.” 

The  Dean  nodded. 

“The  Judge  worried  about  the  lack  of 
money  and  the  debts  sometimes,  but 
Paul,  who  was  just  about  my  age  and  in 
school,  knew  very  little  about  such  things, 
I think.  He  was  a good  musician,  even 
then,  and  spent  most  of  his  time  when  out 
of  school  with  an  old  German  musician 
who  praised  and  abused  him  by  turns. 
At  home  he  was  still  a child,  doing  exactly 
as  his  mother  told  him  and  asking  per- 
mission of  his  father  to  do  the  most 
trivial  things.  It  seems  to  me  now  that 
a certain  side  of  his  character  had  not 
then  developed;  and  it  made  him  a 
strange  mixture  of  child  and  man,  for  in 
some  ways  he  was  much  more  of  a man 
than  the  other  boys  of  the  High  School. 
Possibly  his  mother  had  more  to  do  with 
it  all  than  I realized,  for  I,  too,  was  ready 
to  do  her  slightest  bidding.  Her  person- 
ality was  so  strong  that  it  almost 
amounted  to  hypnotism.  Of  course,  I 
did  n’t  realize  this  at  the  time;  it  is  only 
now  that  I am  older  and  have  read  and 
studied  such  things  that  I seem  to  under- 
stand. 

“We  were  married  the  day  I graduated 
from  the  High  School.  I ca  n’t  quite 
explain  to  you  how  it  happened ; I 
do  n’t  quite  know.  I came  home  in  my 
white  gown,  and  Paul  came  into  the 
parlor  where  I was  putting  my  flowers 
away.  He  began  to  talk  wildly  about 
my  beauty  and  charm;  it  was  veiy 
strange,  for  there  had  never  been  the 
slightest  word  of  love  between  us  before — 
we  had  been  very  good  friends,  that  was 
all.  He  was  kissing  my  hands  when  his 
mother  came  into  the  room.  She  took 
me  in  her  arms.  Now  I should  be  her 
daughter  in  very  truth,  she  said.  Noth- 


ing could  be  better.  Why  should  n’t  Vfe 
be  married  that  very  evening  and  have 
our  vacation  in  Europe,  she  asked. 

“Paul  tried  to  explain  that  he  could  net 
have  me  forced  into  marriage  in  that  way, 
but  his  mother  smiled  and  kissed  him  and 
said  it  was  all  right.  I was  full  of  the 
excitement  of  the  day  and  could  not  think 
or  act  except  to  do  the  things  suggested. 

“I  shall  always  remember  my  dazed 
feeling  as  I stood  with  a great  bunch  of 
bridal  roses  on  my  arm.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  some  other  girl  who  was 
being  married,  and  I felt  sorry  for  her — 
sorry  that  she  was  missing  what  a bride 
should  feel— for  I seemed  to  look  right 
into  the  heart  of  that  other  girl,  and  I 
could  see  how  dazed  and  afraid  she  was. 

“When  I went  to  get  into  a traveling 
dress  I could  do  nothing  but  ay,  but  all 
the  time  I seemed  to  be  crying  for  that 
other  girl.  ‘Why  did  you  let  her  do  it V 
I asked  Mrs.  Bennett,  who  was  trying  to 
me  ready  for  the  train.  ‘ Oh,  the 

poor  thing;  you  should  have  stopped 
it  in  some  way.  She  didn’t  want  to  be 
married!”’ 

Margaret  told  it  all  with  dramatic 
intensity,  and  the  Dean  could  see  that 
in  some  way  she  still  felt  herself  apart 
from  all  the  wretched  business,  though 
after  a minute’s  pause  she  said  plead- 
ingly: 

“Do  not  think  too  badly  of  us.  Miss  • 
Davis.  We  were  like  the  flies  in  a web 
and  struggled  just  as  blindly  to  be  free. 
We  ought  to  have  been  stronger,  but  we 
did  not  understand.  I have  thought 
since  that  it  is  part  of  Nature’s  plan  that 
the  young  shall  not  understand  much, 
and  you  see  I was  not  yet  eighteen  and 
Paul  was  only  a little  older. 

“At  the  depot  we  met  my  mother,” 
the  girl  continued.  “She  bad  come  up 
for  my  graduation,  but  a washout  in 
New  Mexico  had  kept  her  for  two  days. 
The  Limited  was  just  about  to  start. 
Dimly  I recollect  that  Mrs.  Bennett  tried 
to  keep  mother,  but  she  said,  ‘Things 
must  be  explained,  and  Margaret  is  the 
one  to  explain  to  me!’ 

“I  couldn’t  talk  to  her;  I could  only 
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weep  for  that  other  girl  who  seemed  to  be 
going  off  on  a bridal  trip  with  a heart  fall 
of  trouble.  And  then  mother  had  a 
berth  made  ready  and  put  me  to  bed. 
At  first  I could  not  sleep,  but  mother 
gave  me  a sleeping-powder,  and  then  I 
remembered  nothing  further  until  the 
nett  day.  It  was  almost  noon.  Mother 
sat  on  my  berth  and  I saw  that  she  had 
been  weeping. 

“‘Where  is  Paul  ?’  I asked,  the  events 
of  the  day  before  crowding  into  my  mind. 
And  then  she  told  me  that  I must  never 
even  think  his  name  again;  that  our 
marriage  had  been  arranged  by  his 
mother  for  the  sake  of  my  money — that 
he  regretted  it  as  much  as  I did.  She 
was  taking  me  to  Mexico,  and  Paul — I 
do  n’t  know  where  Paul  was,  but  be  was 
not  there,  and  I have  never  seen  him 
since.  That  is  all,”  and  the  childish 
face  looked  pitiful  in  its  pain. 

“I  stayed  more  than  a year  with  my 
mother  in  Mexico.  She  had  the  mar- 
riage declared  illegal,  for  you  see  I 
wasn  ft  of  age,  and  the  court  always  does 
what  the  other  person  asks  it  to  do, 
does  n’t  it  ? I could  n’t  understand  how 
it  could  be,  for  Judge  Campbell  gave  me 
away  and  all  that,  and  he  was  my  guar- 
dian, you  know.” 

“But  Paul,  your  husband— surely  he 
tried  to  see  you— wrote ” 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  “ I do  n’t 
know.  Mother  always  brought  the  mail 
from  the  village  and  I do  n’t  think  she 
would  have  given  me  a letter  or  a message 
from  Paul.  She  wanted  me  to  forget. 

“And  I could  have  forgotten,”  the  girl 
said  wearily,  “though  my  girlhood  went 
on  that  wretched  day,  and  while  I was 
on  the  ranch  I was  tempted  to  end  things 
by  a slip  from  a precipice — it  would  have 
been  so  easy.  But  I was  always  held 
back  by  the  very  wonder  of  life,  and  now 
if  I could  have  my  work  I should  be 
happy,  I think.  I have  been  happy 
here,”  she  said,  thoughtfully,  “happier 
than  I ever  supposed  possible.  And  now 
will  they  send  me  away?  Must  I go 
back  to  the  weary  monotony  of  the  ranch 
in  Mexico?” 


The  Dean  knelt  by  the  couch  and 
gathered  the  slender  child  into  her  arms, 

“You  have  been  sinned  against,  not 
sinning;  you  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
natural  weakness  of  youth,  which  older 
people  should  hold  most  sacred.  But 
now  you  need  not  be  afraid  any  more. 
You  shall  have  work  and  all  the  joys  of 
work,  be  sure  of  that;  and  you  shall  have 
good  friends  who  will  guard  and  love  you. 
But  now  you  must  sleep;  it  has  been  a 
long,  hard  day,”  and  she  led  the  girl  into 
her  own  white  bedroom. 

The  Dean  sat  long  at  her  desk  in  her 
little  office  marshaling  her  facts  and  her 
arguments.  She  would  use  as  little  of 
Margaret’s  personal  history  as  possible, 
but  she  would  be  obliged  to  use  enough 
to  convince  the  President  that  Margaret 
must  stay,  and  then  she  smiled  to  herself 
as  she  thought  how  the  President  would 
deftly  put  the  matter  so  that  the  com- 
mittee would  recommend  that  the 
be  dropped — so  deftly,  probably,  that 
Dr.  Elkins  would  think  to  his  dying  day 
that  he  had  managed  it  all.  The  tricks 
of  the  President,  by  which  he  kept  hb 
faculty  in  good  humor,  were  surely  to  be 
winked  at  by  the  Dean;  for  didn ’t  she 
use  them  all,  and  more,  with  her  girls? 

Her  eyes  were  heavy  with  sleep,  now 
that  her  work  was  all  in  hand,  but  she  must 
have  her  farewell  look  at  the  mountains 
always  strangely  beautiful  in  die  star- 
light, and  then  a look  at  Margaret  to  see 
if  she  were  sleeping,  and  she  stepped 
softly  into  the  bedroom. 

Margaret  lay  with  her  face  and  hmir 
lighted  by  the  great  campus  are-light. 
Her  lips  were  curved  into  a smile  and, 
as  the  Dean  stepped  to  draw  a curtain 
to  shield  the  giri  from  the  light,  her 
movements,  soft  and  gentle  though  they 
were,  aroused  the  giri  and  she  murmured, 
with  soft  voice  as  full  of  love  as  the 
mother  bird’s  call,  “Paul,  O,  Paul,  you 
have  been  so  long.” 

There  was  no  sleep  for  the  Dean  after 
that;  the  President,  the  committee- 
how  childish  the  university  problem 
seemed  in  the  face  of  this  greater  one. 
“Poor,  poor  Margaret,”  the  Dean 
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thought;  “ and  so  her  woman’s  heart  was 
wakened  only  to  a lifelong  hunger,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  black  touch  in 
her  sweet  beauty.” 

All  night  she  sat  by  her  window,  dazed 
in  the  face  of  what  seemed  hopeless 
desires.  But  when  light  came  her  heart 
stjrred  and,  as  the  great  violet  shadows 
crept  down  the  slopes,  until  suddenly  the 
dull  white  of  the  faraway  hills  took  fire, 
and  the  morning  flashed  forth  in  red  and 
gold,  a mighty  hope  was  bom  to  her. 


n. 

The  visit  to  Judge  Bennett’s  was  the 
first  thing  to,  be  done,  of  course;  and 
Harriet  Davis  went  prepared  to  give  some 
bitter  truths  to  the  woman  who  had  made 
havoc  with  two  lives.  But  the  woman 
who  opened  the  door  was  broken  and 
old  and  saddened  out  of  all  resemblance 
to  the  person  of  Margaret’s  story. 

All  her  pride  was  gone  now,  and  like 
a voluble  old  woman  of  the  people  she 
talked  of  her  troubles.  She  had  reaped, 
indeed,  where  she  had  sown;  but  it  was 
bitterness  beyond  any  person’s  power  of 
contriving,  and  her  whole  personality 
had  gradually  decayed  and  degenerated 
until  there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  except 
physical  death  to  put  its  stamp  upon 
something  that  could  hardly  be  called 
life. 

From  a mountain  of  wordy  complaints 
and  criminations  Miss  Davis  saw  Paul’s 
side  of  the  tragedy.  He  had  never 
returned  after  the  wretched  day  when 
his  mother  had  tried  to  make  his  future 
secure  by  sacrificing  Margaret’s  dearest 
rights.  She  had  no  idea  where  her  son 
had  gone;  she  thought  he  was  dead  or  he 
would  have  sent  her  some  word,  and  she 
wept  at  the  thought.  He  had  always 
been  a good  son;  she  dwelt  upon  that  as  a 
reason  for  thinking  him  dead. 

Miss  Davis  pondered  over  it  all  and  at 
last  decided  that  somewhere  in  the  world 
Paul  was  working  to  make  a name  for 
himself;  that  seemed  to  her  the  natural 
course  for  an  ambitious  and  sensitive 


man.  He  would  prove  Margaret’s 
mother  wrong  and,  since  Margaret  had 
apparently  taken  sides  against  him,  too, 
he  would  show  her  that  he  was  a man 
that  the  world  esteemed. 

The  Dean  had  his  picture,  which  his 
mother  had  given  her,  and  in  the  hand- 
some face,  half-child  and  half-man,  she 
saw  the  character  that  she  half  instinct- 
ively believed  to  be  his.  Defeat  and 
disgrace  would  be  like  a spur  to  him;  his 
sore  heart  would  be  always  matched  by 
greater  stubbornness.  And  now  in  this 
blind  and  cruel  play  of  the  gods  the  Dean 
saw  the  good  that  was  to  come  of  it  all. 
Yes,  the  Paul  of  her  picture  with  the  sun- 
shine of  life  and  tne  warmth  of  love 
would  have  been  little  better  than  medi- 
ocre. But  the  stress  of  life  would  develop 
a stem,  dqgged,  ineradicable  belief  in 
himself,  which  would  feed  even  upon  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  and  blossom  at 
last  into  something  delicate  and  exquisite. 

And  so  the  Dean  waited  and,  though 
she  regretted  the  months  that  finally 
heaped  themselves  into  years,  she  felt 
sure  that  the  time  was  bringing  manhood 
and  the  rewards  of  work  to  Paul  wherever 
he  might  be.  And  suddenly  her  dreams 
came  true. 

She  was  having  a summer’s  vacation  in 
Germany— a whole  summer  of  music, 
among  the  people  who  alone  knew  the 
meaning  of  music  according  to  her  idea 
of  it.  The  concert  had  been  perfect, 
when  the  Herr  Direktor  came  out  to  say 
that,  because  of  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
people  on  the  program,  Pfeul  Bennett,  an 
American,  would  be  given  the  next  place 
and  that  he  would  play  one  of  his  own 
compositions. 

There  was  some  applause,  and  the 
young  man  came  out,  bowing  in  the  stiff, 
military  fashion  peculiar  to  the  German 
student.  Miss  Davis  was  keenly  alive 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  moment.  She 
leaned  forward  to  read  his  face;  yes, 
she  had  been  right,  for  there  must  have 
been  wonderful  development  of  soul  to 
produce  those  shadowed  eyes,  the  lines  on 
mouth  and  chin.  But  any  further 
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thought  of  his  looks  was  impossible,  for 
her  whole  attention  was  held  by  his  music. 

Yes,  there  was  something  wonderful  in 
that  music;  something  more  virile  and 
alive  than  she  had  heard  among  the 
young  composers,  even  in  Germany.  It 
was  a tone  poem;  his  life,  she  guessed,  as 
he  went  through  phase  after  phase  of  the 
exquisite  harmony.  The  first  movement 
pictured  the  vivid  life  of  early  boyhood; 
then  came  a dreamy  melody  expressing 
the  vague  melancholy  and  awakening 
ambitions  of  pre-adolescence;  and  then 
the  reluctant  passing  of  the  joys  of  youth ; 
and  then  all  ended  in  a vague,  tumultu- 
ous cry.  To  the  crowd  it  meant  a won- 
derful expression  of  a possible  life;  to 
the  Dean  it  brought  a message  from  the 
heart  of  the  musician. 

She  waited  impatiently  until  the  con- 
cert was  over,  when  she  hrried  to  speak 
with  him.  She  found  him  surrounded 
by  students  and  their  friends,  showered 
by  wreaths  and  single  flowers.  There 
was  a great  clamor  about  him  and  she 
guessed  from  the  melee  of  hand-shakings 
and  emotional  bear-hugs  that  he  was 
very  popular  among  this  artist  set.  He 
was  glowing  with  triumph,  but  shaken, 
she  could  see,  by  some  deeper  feeling. 

The  Herr  Direktor  pushed  pompously 
through  the  crowd. 

“ You  have  come  to  your  own ! Ach — • 
now  you  will  never  want  for  recognition. 
To-morrow  your  triumph  will  be  spoken 
of  even  in  your  faraway  country,  for  I 
have  seen  to  having  a report.  And  here 
is  a countrywoman  who  would  add  her 
word  of  praise.  Madam,  allow  me — 
Paul  Bennett,  the  man  of  the  hour.” 

And  in  the  stir  of  amusement  made  by 
the  director’s  pompous  introduction,  while 
her  hand  was  still  in  his,  she  said  softly, 
“ I must  see  you  alone,  where  we  can  talk 
together  about  Margaret  Calhoun.” 

His  face  went  deadly  pale,  he  stifled  a 
cry,  and  then  he  pitched  forward  over 
thei  tumbled  wreaths  into  the  arms  of  a 
stout,  great-hearted  student ! There  were 
tender*  expressions  of  pity.  He  was 
worked^to  death ! He  had  no  exercise  for 


days!  It  was  even  hinted  that  he  had 
been  without  food  and  beer  days  at  a 
time.  All  this  Miss  Davis  gathered  from 
the  chattering  of  the  students.  But  she 
knew  that  the  trouble  was  deeper  than 
any  of  them  supposed.  But  it  waa  no 
use  waiting  longer,  and  when  she  had 
obtained  his  address  from  the  director  she 
went.  She  would  go  to  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Her  way  seemed  very  plain  at  last 

Early  the  next  morning  she  was  in  the 
student  quarter  and  at  the  door  of  Paul’s 
lodgings.  The  news  that  she  received 
staggered  her.  Herr  Bennett  had  left 
on  an  early  morning  train.  No,  he  had 
not  told  them  where  he  was  going.  Yes, 
there  was  a message — a note  for  an 
American  lady  who  would  call.  It  was 
for  her  perhaps  ? She  nodded. 

“ I go  away,”  the  note  said,  44  so  that  I 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  see  you.  I have 
little  to  say,  but  you  must  take  it  as  final. 
Things  were  said  that  I could  not  forgive, 
even  for  the  sake  of  Margaret.  You  will 
not  understand,  but  to  a man  nothing 
could  ever  come  before  the  integrity  erf 
his  manhood.” 

The  Dean  sighed.  “ How  young  he  is 
still,”  she  thought;  “how  little  he  under- 
stands the  great  forces  that  cripple  and 
thwart.  Time  will  soften  him,  or**— 
and  she  drew  a quick  breath — “he  would 
forget  everything  if  he  saw  Margaret,  for 
he  still  loves  her;  I was  very  sure  of  that 
last  night.” 

Germany  and  New  York  seemed  very 
near  together  to  Miss  Davis  when  she 
realized  that  in  less  than  two  weeks 
Margaret  could  be  with  her.  She  sent 
a note  to  Paul,  simply  announcing  that 
Margaret  would  arrive  on  the  Kaiser 
Wilhelm.  She  thought  he  would  be 
waiting  at  the  wharf  and  she  stood  back 
in  the  shadow  watching  the  gathering 
crowd.  She  always  felt  great  joy  in 
watching  the  enthusiasm  and  sponta- 
neity of  a German  crowd,  but  that  day 
she  saw  only  a white-faced  young  Ameri- 
can, who  seemed  drawn  against  his  will 
nearer  and  nearer  the  landing  place. 

’ And  then,  when  the  great  ship  was 
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fastened  and  Margaret  hurried  down 
among  the  first,  radiant  and  expectant, 
with  eyes  full  of  love-then  the  white 
face  that  the  Dean’s  eyes  had  not  left  for 
a minute,  for  she  was  half  afraid  after  all 
of  her  own  courage,  softened  and  then 


7ft* 

took  fire,  and  die  man  leaped  forward  to 
grasp  the  hands  groping  for  his. 

And  Harriet  Davis  turned  away  with  a 
great  song  in  her  heart,  for  again  she  had 
wrested  a mighty  gift  from  the  gods. 
WlLMATTE  PoBTEB  CoCKERXLL. 


THE  EDITOR’S  QUIET  HOUR. 

RELIGIOUS  IDEALISM  AND  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  LIFE. 


I. 

HE  WHO  seriously  studies  prevailing 
religious  thought  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  present 
century  will  be  a time  of  profound  religious 
activity,  a renaissance  that  shall  leap  the 
gulf  of  two  thousand  years,  or  a revolution 
before  which  the  great  Protestant  reforma- 
tion will  sink  into  comparative  insignificance. 

It  has  been  rightly  observed  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  preeminently  an  era  of 
skepticism  and  materialistic  advance.  It 
was  more  than  this.  It  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  humanistic  and  rationalistic  reac- 
tion that  followed  the  dark  and  bloody  days 
of  the  Inquisition;  but  because  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  the  rise  of  the  evolu- 
tionary philosophy,  marked  the  apogee  of  the 
rationalistic  sweep,  it  by  no  means  follows 
as  leading  representatives  of  dogmatic  creedal 
and  reactionary  theology,  including  the  pres- 
ent head  of  the  Roman  church  and  the  late 
head  of  the  Russian  church,  seemed  to  imagine, 
that  the  rebound  from  materialistic  thought 
will  be  toward  the  old  concepts  and  dogmas 
which  civilization  has  outgrown  and  which, 
indeed,  the  larger  vision  of  truth  which  is  our 
present  heritage  forbids. 

The  religious  faith  that  will  vitalise  the  best 
Christian  thought  of  the  oncoming  age  will 
be  companioned  at  every  step  by  reason  and 
wUl  prove  its  verity  or  its  hold  on  the  life  of 
the  world,  by  its  works. 

n. 

The  Reformation  was  a mighty  protest 
against  the  degraded  superstition  and  the 
almost  incredible  corruption  that  had  grown 


up  in  the  church  during  the  Dark  Ages; 
but  while  it  vitalised  the  religious  thoi^ht 
of  Modem  Times  and  did  a splendid  work 
toward  purifying  the  church  and  ennobling 
the  ideals  of  Christendom,  it  was  more  con- 
cerned with  faith  and  dogma  than  with 
works,  which  the  Apostle  James  demanded 
as  evidence  of  faith,  and  the  translation  into 
life  of  the  glorious  spirit  of  justice,  gentle- 
ness, light,  faith  and  love  which  character- 
ised the  great  Sermon  that  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  Jesus’  ministry. 

The  awful  night  of  bloodshed  and  almost 
incredible  human  ferocity  that  followed  the 
rise  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  the  san- 
guinary struggle  between  Roman  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  naturally  produced  a 
humanistic  reaction  away  from  organised 
Christiaity — a reaction  led  in)  many  instances 
by  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  humane 
thinkers  and  philosophers  of  Europe  and 
America;  men  who  were  preeminently  ideal- 
ists. Others,  it  is  true,  more  materialistic 
in  conception,  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  good  and  the  evil  in  Christianity  as  it 
exhibited  itself. 

This  period  ushered  in  the  great  demo- 
cratic epoch,  which  was  also  largely  the  pro- 
test of  lofty  idealism  against  the  savagery, 
inhumanity  and  oppression  of  organised 
government  and  conventional  society.  And 
this  new  day  in  the  political  life  of  the  world 
was  followed  by  the  liberation  of  thought 
along  almost  every  line,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
rise  of  modem  scientific  investigation  and 
critical  methods  of  research,  especially  observ- 
able in  the  domain  of  physical  science. 

The  transcendental  philosophy,  expressed 
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in  the  thought  of  so  man y of  the  noblest 
thinkers  of  Continental  Europe,  marked  the 
revolt  of  idealistic  thinkers  against  the  mate* 
rialistic,  formal  and  ritualistic  q>irit  of  Chris- 
tianity; while  the  evolutionary  theory  marked 
the  apogee  of  the  skeptical  reaction,  making 
the  nineteenth  century  in  the  truest  sense 
civilisation’s  day  of  doubt. 

But  doubt  is  the  mother  of  the  dawn.  When- 
ever the  caravan  of  human  progress  has 
reached  a new  eminence,  a loftier  plateau  in 
the  slow  advance  of  the  ages,  and  the  horison 
becomes  vastly  extended,  it  is  seen  that  the 
vision  of  the  great  sages,  philosophers  and 
master  geniuses  of  preceding  ages  alone  swept 
beyond  the  confines  that  marked  the  limits  of 
vision  of  their  age,  and  in  delivering  their 
message  they  spake  in  unknown  tongues. 
Men  strove  to  interpret  their  message,  but 
bound  by  the  limits  of  their  intellectual  vision, 
failed  to  grasp  its  true  significance  and  not 
until  the  next  step  had  been  taken  and  a higher 
vantage  ground  reached  did  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  their  messages  given  in  the  earlier 
age  become  manifest.  Moreover,  when  man- 
kind reaches  a higher  vantage  ground,  there 
is  always  the  day  of  doubt,  for  the  extended 
vision  reveals  the  falsities  and  fallacies  that 
were  accepted  as  truths  on  the  lower  plane; 
and  during  this  day  of  doubt,  materialism  ever 
flourishes.  Outside  of  the  church  it  becomes 
aggressive  and  indiscriminate  in  its  attack 
on  religion.  Inside  the  church  it  is  mani- 
fested by  increased  concern  for  rite,  form, 
dogma,  ordinance,  the  more  materialistic 
concepts  of  earlier  ages,  or  the  enlarging  of 
the  letter  of  the  law  and  the  broadening  of 
phylacteries,  at  the  expense  of  spiritual  life. 

During  such  periods  we  ever  see  the  church 
Striving  for  outward  show.  Great  numbers 
of  temples  are  erected  and  vigorous  attempts 
are  made  to  acquire  great  wealth  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  communicants  rather 
than  to  exalt  the  life  and  insist  on  the  main- 
tenance  of  purity,  moral  idealism  or  spiritual 
virility  in  her  children.  A typical  condition 
during  one  of  these  days  of  doubt  was  seen 
when  Jesus  trod  the  sands  of  old  Judea. 
Then  the  church,  bereft  of  living  faith  or 
heart  religion , was  engaged  in  compassing 
land  and  sea  to  make  proselytes  and  was 
concerned  with  rites,  forms  and  the  strict 
observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  as  it  per- 
tained to  the  outward  life.  Her  pillars  were 
largely  engaged  in  ostentatious  alms-giving, 
in  honoring  God  with  their  lips  while  their 


hearts  were  far  from  Km.  hong  pnayets 
were  made  and  vast  sums  expended  to  gain 
recruits  for  the  church,  while  the  homes  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  being  devoured 
by  the  very  men  who  posed  as  leaders  of  the 
congregation. 

Now  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  to  a certain  extent  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  have  been  marked  fay 
precisely  this  same  condition  throughout 
Christian  lands,  and  especially  in  the  New 
World;  while  among  the  masses  now  as  among 
the  populace  of  the  Roman  world  in  the  days 
of  Jesus,  religion  has  come  to  mean  less  and 
less  om  a vitalising  moral  influence.  Mate- 
rialism has  grown  in  the  heart  of  the  people 
as  the  church  has  stretched  forth  her  greedy 
hands  for  tainted  gold  and  has  refused  to 
denounce  the  great  moral  lepers,  the  oppres- 
sors, the  publicans  and  sinners  whose  hypoc- 
risy has  been  only  second  to  that  of  a church 
which  claims  to  follow  the  ethics,  the  life  and 
the  deeds  of  the  lowly  Nazaiene. 

m. 

Thus  to-day  we  are  confronted  with  two 
forces,  great  in  point  of  numbers,  one  of 
which  is  also  powerful  by  virtue  of  its  mate- 
rial possessions  and  the  strength  which  long- 
accepted  concepts,  the  sanction  of  convention 
and  the  established  order  bestow. 

The  other  force  which  is  warring  against 
the  light  of  true  religion  is  the  multitude  who 
have  been  driven,  through  the  recreancy  of 
the  church,  to  the  farthest  extreme  from  the 
old  religious  ideals  and  who  have  blindly 
accepted  the  crass  materialistic  thought  that 
sees  nothing  beyond  the  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
physical  universe. 

The  first  of  these  classes,  the  religious 
Bourbon  reactionaries,  imagine  that  because 
the  light  of  the  new  day  is  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  doubt  which  lowered  so  heavily  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  world  is  ready  to 
be  dragged  back  to  the  cave  from  which, 
happily,  it  has  emerged.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous exponent  of  this  reactionary  thought  is  the 
present  Roman  Pontiff,  with  his  narrow 
medieval  concepts  that  strive  to  place  the 
ban  on  reason  and  would  drive  from  the 
church  her  bravest  and  noblest  apostles  of 
light  and  leading. 

But  the  reactionary  current  is  by  no  mrans 
confined  to  the  Pope  and  his  associates.  AH 
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those  churches  that  have  accepted  blood 
money  from  men  whose  fortunes  have  been 
acquired  by  indirection  hare  not  only  been 
stricken  with  moral  paralysis,  but  they  have 
shown  and  are  showing  the  loss  of  their  soul 
life  by  their  imitation  of  the  conventional  and 
Pharisaical  order  which  obtained  in  Jesus’ 
day.  They  are  concerning  themselves  with 
the  exterior  of  the  cup  and  the  platter  rather 
than  making  soul-growth  and  illumination 
the  master  purpose  of  the  church. 

Now  these  two  forces — that  of  crass  mate- 
rialism and  of  conventional  dogmatic  and 
creedal  theology,  are  numerically  the  strong- 
est influences  in  Christendom;  but  they  are 
both  shorn  Samsons,  for  each  is  negative 
in  character  and  influence.  One  lacks  the 
all-powerful  inspiration  of  the  vision — the 
great  moral  inspiration  of  the  larger  faith 
that  understands  the  true  significance  of  life 
and  sees,  with  Browning,  that,  “All  *s  love,  yet 
all ’s  law.”  The  other  is  not  only  bereft  of  the 
vision  in  its  fulness,  but  insists  on  worship- 
ping toward  a past  in  which  pagan  rites, 
rituals,  forms,  customs  and  concepts  cloud 
the  spiritual  firmament  and  darken  the  soul 
of  man. 

rv. 

If  these  two  influences  represented  the 
sum  total  of  the  opposing  forces  in  Christen- 
dom to-day,  the  future  would  indeed  be  dark. 
Happily,  as  at  the  very  time  when  the  relig- 
ious life  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  the  religious 
life  of  the  civilized  world,  was  given  over  to 
externals  and  soulless  rites,  forms  and  observ- 
ances, the  great  Nazarene  came  with  march- 
ing orders  for  the  soul  of  man,  so  to-day  there 
are  two  well-defined  positive  religious  influ- 
ences moving  forward,  each  making  its  appeal 
to  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive.  Each  places 
the  master  emphasis  on  the  life  and  the  works 
that  tell  of  the  faith  within.  Both  demand 
that  the  life  of  the  Nazarene  shall  be  made 
the  pattern  and  inspiration  of  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

One  of  these  new  movements  is  the  meta- 
physical religious  concept  of  Christian  Science, 
which  calls  on  the  church  to  take  the  Naza- 
rene at  His  word  and  show  its  faith  by  its 
works  and  life,  even  as  did  Jesus,  the  apostles 
and  the  early  church. 

The  other  is  the  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  which  accepts 
the  message  of  physical  science,  throwing  upon 
the  once  gloomy  array  of  data  advanced  by 
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the  great  naturalists  and  physical  philosophers 
the  light  of  idealism,  revealing  evolution  as 
merely  the  pathway  of  life  from  the  involved 
embryo  to  the  full-orbed  spiritual  entity 
ripened  through  cycles  of  experience. 

These  two  great  religious  currents  of 
thought  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other  in  theoretical  explanations  of  certain 
things,  as,  for  example,  the  phenomenon  of 
what  we  call  evil.  One  school  employs 
the  deductive,  the  other  depends  chiefly  in 
the  inductive  method  of  reasoning,  and  as  is 
necessarily  true  of  all  attempts  of  the  finite 
mind  to  sweep  a vista  infinite  in  character, 
there  are  questions  not  answered  in  a wholly 
satisfactory  manner  by  either  school  of  relig- 
ious interpreters.  Yet  though  in  theory  the 
two  schools  of  religious  thought  differ  on 
many  points,  it  is  significant  that  they  each 
stand  for  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual. 
Indeed,  the  teachings  of  each  class  often  run 
parallel  to  and  at  times  impinge  upon  those 
of  the  other.  Both  lay  supreme  emphasis 
on  the  recognition  of  man’s  real  self  being 
spirit  and  not  the  material  organism. 

■ ,{ 

Christian  Science  holds  God  to  be  in- 
finite. He  is  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
omnipotent,  all-in-all;  hence  the  great  Re- 
ality that  fills  all  apace.  God,  it  holds, 
created  all  things  that  are,  and  pro- 
nounced all  His  works  to  be  very  good. 
Moreover,  God  is  Spirit,  whose  master  or 
dominating  characteristic  is  Love.  God  cre- 
ated man  in  'His  own  image  and  fikeneas; 
hence  the  real  man,  the  true  ego,'  must  be 
spiritual  and  not  material,  and  in  its  normal 
character  it  must,  reflect  the  character  of 
God.  Christian  Scientists  hold  a belief 
entertained  by  a large  class  of  modern  crit- 
ical scholars:  that  there  are  two  distinct 
stories  of  Creation  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
Genesis.  That  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
contains  the  concept  above  given  holds, 
according  to  their  view,  the  account  of  the 
Divine  man  and  the  spiritual  revealing  of 
God.  The  Adam  man,  who  came  after  “the 
mists  arose  from  the  earth”  and  who  came 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth  to  live  a brief  life 
and  return  to  the  dust,  they  believe  to  be 
the  error  man  or  mortal,  whose  existence  is 
necessarily  transient,  and  yet  who  would 
nevertheless  place  himself  over  against  the 
Divine  image  and  claim  to  be  as  gods.  The 
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mr  or  dream  man,  they  hold,  passes  away, 
hut  the  true  life  ever  persists,  ever  awaits  the 
waking  moment  when  the  real  man  or  idea 
of  Ike  Infinite  comes  to  a recognition  of  its 
oneness  with  God  and  enters  into  freedom, 
enjoying  dominion  or  supremacy  over  all 
thfcags  beneath  it  as  the  common  child  of  the 
AU-Father.  They  believe  that  Christ  reflected 
the  true  image  of  God  and  thus  was  one  with 
His  Father;  that  He  came  to  reveal  the  one- 
ness of  Divinity  and  the  children  of  the  All- 
Father,  and  His  supreme  prayer  was  that  they 
might  be  one  even  as  He  was  one  with  God; 
and  that  through  this  recognition  die  limita- 
tion bom  of  false  concepts,  die  bondage  of 
sense  perceptions  and  domination,  expressed 
in  sin,  sickness  and  death,  would  vanish  as  the 
darkness  vanishes  before  the  dawn.  Christ, 
the  perfect  type  of  the  Divine  man,  strove  to 
awaken  man  from  the  dream  or  illusion  of 
sensuous  domination.  His  life,  His  work.  Hi* 
teachings,  became  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the 
Life. 

VI. 

The  spiritual  leaders  of  the  evolutionary 
thought  hold,  as  do  the  Christian  metaphysi- 
cians, to  the  all-powerful  and  infinite  character 
of  Deity,  but  they  believe  that  the  method  of 
Divine  expression  as  illustrated  in  evolution 
reveals  the  story  of  the  rise  of  life  from  the 
simple  cell,  through  the  mineral  world,  to  the 
vegetable,  when  a new  type-life  appears 
from  above.  From  vegetable  the  journey 
advances  from  simple  to  complex,  and  in 
dme  a still  higher  type-life  appears  in  the 
birth  from  above  of  animal  existence,  which 
again  advances  from  the  simple  cell  to  the 
oomplex  life  of  the  natural  man.  Through 
all  this  ascent  runs  the  golden  thread  of  Lorn, 
feeble,  almost  indiscernible  at  first,  but  gradu- 
ally growing  clearer  and  stronger,  gradually 
assuming  a more  predominating  influence  as 
life  advances  to  its  higher  animal  forms,  and 
especially  in  man.  At  length  the  next  higher 
type,  or  the  spiritual  life,  appears,  being  mani- 
fested in  Jesus,  spiritual  birth  that  marks  the 
true  son  of  God. 

Henry  Drummond  in  his  thought-arresting 
and  inspiring  work.  The  Ascent  of  Man , gave 
a luminous  pen-picture  of  the  higher  aspects 
of  the  evolutionary  philosophy  as  seen  under 
the  searchlight  of  idealism.  Professor  John 
Fiske  also  threw  luminous  side-lights  on  this 
subject.  But  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most 
profoundly  thoughtful  exposition  of  the  new 
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spiritual  evolutionary  concept  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  tne  Rev.  I.  K.  Funk,  D.D.,  LLD., 
in  his  great  little  work.  The  Next  8te v m 
Evolution.  Dr.  Funk  has  in  a nutshell,  so 
to  speak,  luminously  condensed  the  lofty 
ideals  of  the  spiritual  leaden  of  the  evolutionary 
school.  Some  extracts  from  this  work  will 
enable  us  to  grasp  something  of  the  vital  con- 
cept which  this  new  positive  school  of  spiritual 
thought  is  advancing.  Dr.  Funk  accepts  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis  and  traces  the  rise 
of  life  to  man  in  the  following  manner: 

“Let  us  attempt  to  climb  quickly  as  may  be 
the  spiral  stairway  of  the  evolution  of  man, 
from  platform  to  platform — kingdom  to  king- 
dom. 

“FIRST  STEP  IN  LIFE,  The  Vegetable 
Kingdom . — After  ages  of  preparation  in  the 
inorganic  world,  the  material  which  supplies 
the  physical  basis  of  the  vegetable  life — vege- 
table protoplasm — was  ripened  through  the 
marvelous  chemistry  of  nature.  Rut  when 
all  was  ready  for  the  plant,  whence  came  the 
plant  life?  Scientists  are  now  practically 
unanimous  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a scin- 
tilla of  evidence  that  the  inorganic  or  mineral 
world  has  ever  evolved  a plant  life. 


“This  life  was  imparted  to  and  incarnated 
in  tile  prepared  matter,  possessing  the  power 
to  reorganise  after  its  nature,  that  is,  after  the 
pattern  that  goes  with  each  type-life,  and 
possessing  the  power  of  multiplication,  so 
that  the  earth  was  covered  with  all  the  many 
varieties  of  plant  life,  varieties  resulting  from 
the  law  of  selection  through  difference  in 
climate,  through  food  distribution,  and  through 
other  causes,  and  from  the  law  of  heredity. 

“SECOND  STEP  IN  LIFE,  The  Animal 
Kingdom. — No  plant,  no  animal.  The  plant 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  inorganic  world 
for  the  animal;  the  plant  is  the  essential 
go-between.  . . . Then  again,  when  aO  was 
ready,  whence  came  the  animal  life  ? Scien- 
tists now  substantially  agree  that  there  is  not 
a scintilla  of  proof  that  an  animal  life  has  ever 
been  developed  from  a plant.  The  physical 
basis  of  animal  life  was  ripened  through  the 
plant  and  mineral  world,  and  when  the  basis 
was  ready,  animal  life  came. 

“This  life  also  came  feom  above,  it  did  not 
come  feom  below.  It  came  with  the  new 
birth  of  an  animal  type-life  into  the  hereditary 
chain  of  evolution;  and  the  animal  type-life 
was  imparted  to,  and  incarnated  in  the  pre- 
pared physical  basis,  bridging  in  itself  the 
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chiam  between  the  two  kingdoms.  . . . 

“THIRD  STEP  IN  LIFE,  The  Kingdom  of 
the  Natural  Man . — Again,  ages  elapsed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  human  protoplasm,  that  is, 
in  fitting  the  material  for  the  physical  basis  of 
the  natural  man;  and  when  all  was  ready, 
the  human  type-life  was  imparted  to  and 
incarnated  in  the  prepared  matter,  being  bom 
from  above  into  the  evolutionary  order 
through  the  hereditary  chain,  and  having 
power  to  reorganise  after  his  nature. 

“Prom  this  type-life  sprang  the  races  of 
mankind.  More  and  more  with  each  suc- 
ceeding kingdom  evolution  has  changed  its 
direction  upward  from  the  physical  to  the 
psychical,  protoplasm  giving  way  to  psycho- 
plasm. 

“FOURTH  STEP  IN  LIFE,  The  King - 
dem  ef  the  Spiritual  Man . — Now  othfr  ages 
elapsed.  The  natural  man  evolved  a higher 
and  higher  degree  of  perfection,  evolution 
finally  ceasing  along  the  lines  of  the  coarser 
physical  man,  the  direction  becoming  wholly 
psychic,  immensely  developing  that  portion  of 
the  brain  which  is  the  organ  of  the  psychic 
powers.  In  the  fulness  of  time  there  was 
developed  in  him  what  may  be  called,  for  the 
sake  of  a name,  the  spiritual  protoplasm,  the 
exalted  physical  and  psychic  basis  of  the  inner 
man,  the  new  creature  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  spiritual  man.  When  all  was  ready, 
again  whence  came  this  new  life?  . . . Again, 
the  life  came  from  above.  It  came  with  the 
new  birth  of  a spiritual  type-life  into  the  evo- 
thmary  order  through  the  hereditary  chain  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  law  followed  in  the 
preceding  kingdoms.  The  spiritual  type-life 
was  imparted  to  and  incarnated  in  the  pre- 
pared psychoplasm,  or  the  spiritual  proto- 
plasm. 


“None  of  the  prevoius  transitions  from  a 
lower  to  a higher  kingdom  has  taken  place 
within  historic  times.  The  cradle  at  Bethle- 
hem flashes  a searchlight  down  the  spiral 
stairway  up  which  man  has  come  from  plat- 
form to  platform,  kingdom  to  kingdom. 
Here  we  see  dearly  that  the  type-life  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man  is  bora  from 
above  into  the  hereditary  chain  of  evolution. 
Many  times  and  in  many  ways.  He  declares 
I am  ‘ From  above.*  He  is  bora  a natural  man 
and  yet  possesses  the  life  of  the  kingdom  next 
higher,  and  proceeds  to  lift  the  natural  man  by 
a new  birth  into  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual 
man.  . . . 
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“Again  and  again  He  says,  ‘I  am  the  life9; 
T have  come  that  ye  may  have  life9;  except 
ye  partake  of  Me,  ‘ye  have  no  life  in  you.’  He 
calls  Himsdf  the  ‘bread  of  life9  ‘the  water  of 
life9  This  would  all  be  meaningless  were 
Christ  talking  about  the  life  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  natural  man  which  all  now  have  and 
have  had.” 

Of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  new  life  of  which 
Christ  was  the  Way,  the  Truth  and  the  Life, 
Dr.  Funk  has  much  to  say.  These  extracts 
will  help  us  to  obtain  a dearer  vision  of  the 
new  message: 

“Christ’s  second  coming  should  not  be 
understood  to  be  a literal,  physical  coming, 
but  His  reappearance  in  the  spirit  and  char- 
acters of  His  followers  and  in  the  world  at 
large.  Thomas  said  to  Christ:  ‘How  can  we 
know  the  way,  since  we  know  not  whither 
Thou  goest  ?’  Christ  replied,  ‘I  am  the  way; 
no  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  in  the  way 
I come;  he  must  be  as  I am  and  do  as  I do, 
and  then  he  will  find  the  Father  and  he  will 
find  Me.’  He  who  willingly  serves  others 
and  is  kind-hearted  and  is  pure  in  heart,  shall 
see  God.  And  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
none  other  can. 


“John  Fiske,  himself  an  evolutionist  of 
authority,  says:  ‘Cerebral  psychology  tdls 
that  in  no  possibility  can  thought  and  feeling 
be  in  any  sense  the  products  of  matter.’” 

“Christ  came  the  first  time  into  men’s 
vision  by  coming  on  the  plane  of  their  senses; 
He  comes  the  second  time  into  men’s  vision  by 
lifting  them  up  to  His  plane  of  spiritual  com- 
prehension. 

“This  coming  of  Christ  involves  a new  birth* 
a new  creation,  a new  kingdom.  It  means  a 
new  step  in  the  evolution  of  man.  As  man 
has  stepped  from  the  mineral  kingdom  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  from  the 
*ni»nt|  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  the  natural 
man,  so  now  he  steps  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
natural  man  to  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual 
man,  every  portion  of  this  step  a natural 
process  subject  to  critical  scientific  analysis,  if 
that  analysis  goes  deep  enough,  wide  enough, 
far  enough.  It  is  the  continuance  of  evolu- 
tion without  a break,  without  a leap  (‘Nature 
never  makes  leaps,’  says  Leibnitz;  the  leaps 
are  only  seeming),  lifting  the  race  by  a 
new  birth  through  Christ,  the  type-life,  up  to 
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the  plane  of  spiritual  being  and  knowing/’ 

Many  points  of  similarity  as  well  as  some 
striking  points  of  departure  that  marie  Chris- 
tian metaphysical  idealists  and  the  Christian 
evolutionary  idealists  are  brought  out  in  these 
passages  from  Dr.  Funk's  work: 

"Christ  could  not  have  been  more  explicit 
or  more  scientifically  exact  in  declaring 
Himself  the  type-life  of  the  spiritual  man.  ‘ I 
am  the  door/  ‘the  way/  ‘the  life’;  ‘no  man 
can  come  to  the  Father  but  by  me/  ‘He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  life;  and  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life’;  he  may  be  a 
Caesar  leading  armies  against  Pompey,  or 
a Cicero  declaiming  his  matchless  oration 
against  Catiline,  and  yet  be  dead. 

‘‘In  the  inspired  picture-history  of  creation, 
an  Adam  is  the  type-life  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  natural  man;  in  the  New  Testament, 
Christ  is  presented  in  every  way  as  the  type- 
life  of  the  kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man. 
‘The  first  man  Adam  was  made  a living  soul; 
the  last  Adam  was  made  a quickening  spirit. 
Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural;  and  afterward  that 
which  is  spiritual’  (1  Cor.,  15:45,46). 

‘“We  all,  with  open  face  beholding  as  in  a 
glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory’  (2  Cor., 
8:18).  We  shall  be  ‘conformed  to  the  image 
of  hie  Son ’ (Rom.,  8:29).  ‘As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly  ’ (1  Cor.,  15:49).  After 
the  night  is  over  we  shall  awake  in  His  likeness. 


"Why  may  it  not  be  permissible  for  us  to 
guess,  from  the  law  of  conformity  to  type, 
that  in  every  kingdom  the  new  creature  carries 
with  it  the  pattern  of  its  type-life,  and  that 
after  this  pattern,  in  the  lower  kingdoms,  the 
accompanying  cells  strive  to  weave  a nature 
corresponding  with  its  kingdom,  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  spiritual  man  the  Holy  Spirit 
strives  to  weave  the  nature  of  the  spiritual 
man? 

"In  the  lower  kingdoms  it  is  a survival  of 
the  fighteet , in  the  highest  a survival  of  the 
fittest,  the  struggle  for  life  for  ourselves  merg- 
ing into  a struggle  for  life  for  others.  Even 
among  men  in  the  earlier  days,  to  discover 
the'  greatest  man  the  measuring  string  was 
placed  around  the  muscle.  That  was  the 
age  of  Hercules.  Then  the  time  came  when 
the  measuring-string  was  placed  around  the 
head.  That  was  the  age  of  Bacon  and 
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Shakespeare.  But  the  time  comes  in  the 
rapidly-advancing  future  when  the  measuring- 
string  will  be  placed  around  the  heart,  and  he 
who  measures  most  there  will  be  most  con- 
formed to  the  Master,  for  he  is  greatest 
who  most  fully  gives  himself  for  others. 


‘‘On  the  plane  of  this  lower  life  we  cannot 
explain  suffering.  On  the  plane  of  the  egg- 
life  we  cannot  explain  the  breaking  of  the  egg. 
For  the  explanation  we  must  look  up  to  the 
singing  bin!  in  the  branches.  Paul  speaks 
in  the  language  of  evolution  when  he  tells  of 
the  law  of  the  spiritual  man  fighting  against 
the  law  of  the  members;  the  fighting  and  the 
suffering  are  essential  for  growth.  I have 
made  great  gain  when  I have  learned  what 
Christ  meant  when  he  said,  ‘Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  His  righteousness,  and 
all  these  things  [temporal  consolation]  will 
be  added  unto  you/  that  is,  when  you  conquer 
the  lower  things  by  the  higher,  then,  and  only 
then,  the  lower  yields  the  helpfulness  that  is 
in  Christ. 


‘‘It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be, 
but  when  He  appears  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
and  He  can  never  so  appear  to  us  until  we  are 
like  Him.  This  is  the  end  toward  which  all 
evolution  on  the  earth  has  tended.  Nature 
has  taken  millions  of  years  and  endless  strug- 
gles to  produce  the  new  spiritual  man.  . . . 

"To  be  a Christian  is  not  to  get  somewhere, 
but  to  be  something,  to  be  recreated  in  the 
image  of  the  Father,  the  living  God,  after  the 
pattern  Christ  Jesus/’ 

Again,  what  food  for  reflection  is  found  in 
these  deeply  suggestive  paragraphs: 

"Seek  is  the  law  of  growth.  Its  suggestion 
we  see  in  the  plant  working  its  way  toward 
the  sunshine.  This  law  comes  to  perfection 
in  the  prayer  of  the  spirit.  I desire,  therefore 
I pray,  therefore  I have.  In  a deep  sense,  as 
a man  thinketh,  so  he  is. 


"God  broods  over  every  soul,  waiting,  ever 
waiting,  for  desire,  for  invitation.  Seeking 
begins  and  continues  growth  in  the  inner  king- 
dom. It  is  the  first  and  last  round  in  the 
ladder  that  Jacob  saw,  and  all  the  intervening 
rounds.  As  a man  seeketh,  so  he  becometh. 
The  one  thing  needfid  is  not  the  power  of 
logic,  or  the  courage  to  step  out  on  the  conclu- 
sions of  syllogisms;  it  is  right  dispositions, 
intention,  choice.  The  willingness  to  heed 
the  inner  voice  opens  the  door  to  Christ  the 
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type-life,  to  the  new  birth  of  the  personality, 
and  to  the  beginning  of  the  accompanying  new 
nature  by  which  each  personality  grows  into 
correspondence  with  its  new  surroundings. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  have  heard  with  the 
outer  ear  the  words  of  God  or  the  name  of 
Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  is  within  the 
reach  of  any  man  in  any  age  or  dime,  within 
the  reach  of  an  Abraham  or  Buddha,  or  Con- 
fodus,  of  a Paul,  or  Maimonides,  or  Savona- 
rola, or  Luther,  before  or  after  Christ  was  in 
the  flesh.  Come  whosoever  will.  God  listens 
to  prayer  with  His  ear  on  the  man’s  inner 
heart,  not  at  his  lips,  and  an  answer  to  prayer 
is  the  growth  of  the  inner  nature  into  the 
fitness  to  receive  the  request.  The  heat  and 
light  which  the  plant  absorbs  measure  its 
capacity,  not  the  ability  of  the  sun.  Every 
sou]  gets  what  it  is  fitted  to  receive.  He  that 
wflleth  to  do  the  will  of  God  devdops  the 
nature  that  is  the  touchstone  and  the  absorbent 
of  spiritual  truth.  By  the  law  of  our  being 
we  grow  a fitness  for  that  which  we  desire — 
an  earnest  desire  is  bound  to  reveal  itsdf  in 
action.  ‘He  that  keepeth  my  wonls,  and 
doeth  my  will,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.’  We 
grow  by  seeking;  we  confess  by  doing,  for 
deeds  are  the  interpreters  of  the  inner  growth. 

“What  we  love  fastens  itsdf  to  our  spirits; 
we  are  in  bondage  to  that  we  love.  We  set 
our  affections  on  God,  but  He  is  perfect 
wisdom,  and  perfect  right,  and  perfect  love, 
hence  this  bondage  is  the  perfection  of  liberty; 
it  is  the  bondage  of  pure  intellect,  of  pure 
heart,  love.  This  is  a perfect  servitude  that 
leads  to  full  freedom.  ...  It  is  a change  of 
center  from  sdf  to  God,  from  the  world  of 
sense  to  the  world  of  spirit. 


“But  man  must  be  good  because  it  is  good 
to  be  good,  not  because  he  escapes  from 
wrath,  or  receives  some  benefit.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  goodness,  and  all  goodness 
leads  that  way. 


“ God  is  a rewarder  of  those  that  diligently 
seek  Him,  not  by  imitation,  not  outwardly, 
not  with  the  noise  of  words  that  men  may  hear, 
but  in  the  closet,  in  the  silence  of  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  soul.  Every  man  must  find 
himself,  and  be  himself.” 

Christian  Science  holds,  with  the  Eastern 
metaphysical  philosophers,  that  man  is  the 
eternal  idea  of  God  and  that  the  birth  of  the 
babe  on  the  sensuous  plane  of  life  is  not  the 
beginning  of  the  eternal  ego.  This  same 
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thought  is  thus  hinted  at  by  Dr.  Funk: 

“The  man  is  father  to  himself;  long  before 
the  child  is  the  man  was.  Long  before 
Abraham  was  he  is.  By  the  acts  of  his  own 
free-will  he  determines  his  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. The  law  of  attraction  in  the  inner 
world  is  as  irresistible  as  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  the  outer  world. 


“Punishment  comes,  but  it  is  largely  within; 
degeneracy  is,  through  persistent  wrong-doing, 
the  law  of  nature,  fixed,  inevitable.  If  a 
man  will  not  choose  to  acsend,  he  loses  his 
power  to  ascend,  and  must  be  reborn.  God 
never  abandons  a soul.  Though  I make  my 
bed  in  hell  thou  art  there.  The  soul  may 
lose  sight  of  God,  bu*  God  never  of  the  soul.” 

The  new  evolutionary  spiritual  concept  is 
not  only  profoundly  religious  or  spiritual  in 
essence,  but  it  is  broad  and  tolerant;  it  is 
instinct  with  sweetness  and  light. 

“The  yoke  of  ecclesiasticism,”  says  Dr. 
Funk,  “is  giving  way  to  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
Creed  is  the  memory  of  the  Church.  The 
real  yoke  of  Christ  is  not  a burden;  it  has 
wings.  He  is  sweetness  and  light. 

“When  it  is  our  will  to  do  His  will,  we 
become  the  reincarnation  of  Christ,  for  ‘ Christ 
is  formed  in  us.’  When  the  dominating  ones 
in  a community,  in  a church,  in  a nation,  in 
the  world,  are  of  this  sort,  you  see  Christ 
reincarnated  in  all  these.  Moses,  David, 
John,  Plato,  Augustine,  Savonarola,  Bunyan, 
Emerson  were  great  ideal  dreamers,  but  they 
were  also  geniuses  of  common  sense.  These 
men  were  primarily  men  of  faith  and  great 
good  sense,  not  of  credulity.  They  had  the 
power  and  common  sense  to  know  that  there 
were  voices  within,  and  to  withdraw  their 
attention  from  the  voices  without  and  give 
the  real  wortd  a chance  to  be  heard.” 

To  the  spiritual  or  idealistic  evolutionist, 
the  record  of  life  is  the  story  of  a spiritual 
ascent,  a march  in  which  the  soul  may  leave 
the  heights  to  traverse  the  valleys  in  order  to 
reach  still  greater  heights. 

“Hand-in-hand,”  says  our  author,  “we 
walk  with  the  great  Father  over  the  ages  of 
history,  riding  victorious  over  mountain-tops. 
We  hear  the  thunder-tones  of  the  Almighty, 
‘Be  still,  and  know  that  I am  God:  I will  be 
exalted  among  the  heathen,  I will  be  exalted 
in  the  earth,'  I will  lift  all  peoples  up  to  the 
plane  of  recognition  of  Myself. 

“We  see,  modifying  the  words  of  John 
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Fiske,  that  in  the  roaring  loom  of  time,  out  of 
the  endless  web  of  events,  strand  by  strand, 
was  woven  more  and  more  dearly  the  living 
garment  of  God.” 

Thus  we  have  in  the  briefest  outline,  the 
veriest  skeleton,  given  some  of  the  central 
concepts  of  the  two  great  spiritual  theories 
which  we  believe  will  become  the  great  work- 
ing ideals  of  the  advancing  religious  world 
during  the  twentieth  century. 


Both  these  concepts  are  positive;  both  are 
dominated  by  lofty  idealism;  both  make  spir- 
itual supremacy  the  master  note  in  religious 
teaching;  both  insist  on  the  Christ  life  beug 
the  mark  of  the  high  calling  or  the  exemplar 
of  the  individual  life;  both  are  instinct  with 
that  living  faith  that  has  crowned  with  fadsUm 
glory  the  noblest  endeavors  known  to  life  on 
this  plane  of  existence.  B.  O.  Flows*. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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By  B.  O.  Flows* 


i. 

WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  plutocracy  is 
steadily  and  without  stay  or  hin- 
drance attacking  one  by  one  the  safeguards  of 
popular  government,  entrenching  itself  in  the 
press,  in  church,  college  and  government,  and, 
what  is  still  more  sinister,  is  making  inroads  in 
government  that  are  fraught  with  the  greatest 
possible  menace  to  free  institutions,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  securing  of  more  and  more 
autocratic  power  for  bureaus,  such  as  the 
postal  department,  where  rulings  are  being 
steadily  substituted  for  constitutional  legal 
enactments;  while,  furthermore,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  steady  encroachments  of  the 
judiciary  upon  the  legislative  functions  of 
government,  and  the  autocratic  usurpation  of 
power  by  this  division  of  the  government,  the 
destruction  of  the  old-time  deliberative  char- 
acter of  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  that 
it  now  is  merely  a registering  machine  for  the 
wishes  of  the  Speaker  and  the  chairmen  of 
certain  committees  who  act  in  the  interest  of 
privileged  interests,  and  the  entrenchment  of 
the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth  in  the 
Senate  until  that  body  is  become  die  Gib- 
raltar of  privileged  wealth  in  the  battle  of  the 
people  for  popular  rights,  have  brought  the 
Republic  face  to  face  with  the  most  deadly 
peril  that  has  ever  confronted  a great  popular 
government  in  its  struggle  with  privileged 
classes,  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a strong 


counter  movement  in  the  interests  of  democ- 
racy, through  the  battle  being  waged  far 
Direct-Legislation,  which  promises  yet  te 
save  the  Republic  before  corrupt  wealth 
under  the  direction  of  the  great  gamblecs  of 
Wall  Street  can  perfect  its  infamous  pin* 
against  popular  sovereignty  and  dean  gov- 
ernment. 

The  battle  for  Direct-Legislation  is  only 
one  of  a number  of  sane,  practical  and  wisely 
conservative  movements  for  the  restoration  of 
popular  government  and  the  bulwarking  of 
democracy.  Thus,  for  example,  public  owner- 
ship would  deal  a deadly  blow  to  die  chief 
sources  of  political  corruption  in  city,  state 
and  nation,  and  the  millions  of  America  are 
at  last  beginning  to  see  this,  in  spite  of  the 
activity  of  the  controlled  press  and  die  handy* 
men  of  the  great  corruptionists.  Another 
hopeful  sign'  of  the  present  is  the  general 
awakening  of  the  consdenoe  dement  in  the 
Republican  party.  Long  this  party,  that 
once  was  overmastered  by  moral  enthusiasm, 
has  been  the  servile  slave  of  the  party  machine 
and  the  political  bosses  who  have  usually 
posed  as  highly  respectable  pillars  of  society 
while  neglecting  no  opportunity  to  further 
die  interests  of  privileged  wealth  in  its  battle 
against  the  popular  weal. 

Another  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
fact  that  the  rapidly-augmenting  consdenoe 
literature  dealing  with  live  political  problems 
is  very  largdy  from  the  pens  of  former  strong 
men  of  the  dominant  party.  This  fact  is 
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illustrated  in  the  two  most  powerful  recent 
political  novels  that  have  appeared:  The 
Magnet  and  The  Liberators.  Mr.  Crosrier, 
the  author  of  the  former,  is  a life-long  Repub- 
lican, a prominent  lawyer  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  and  Mr.  I.  N.  Stevens,  the  author 
of  The  Liberators , is  a man  who  was  very 
prominent  formerly  as  a leading  Republican 
of  the  West,  and  he  is  at  the  present  time  pro- 
prietor of  the  Daily  Chieftain  of  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado. The  first  of  these  works  was  fully 
noticed  in  The  Arena  for  April.  It  is  the 
most  masterly  expost  that  has  appeared  of  the 
attempt  of  the  high  financial  contingent  of 
Wall  Street  to  get  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into 
its  hands  so  that  it  can  manufacture  panics  to 
order  whenever  attempts  are  made  to  curb  its 
law-defiance  or  criminal  acts. 

The  Liberators  is  the  most  powerful  and 
detailed  exposure  in  fiction  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  public-service  corporations 
to  debase  and  destroy  popular  government 
that  has  yet  appeared.  It  is  a deeply  inter- 
esting and  a thoroughly  wholesome  story 
with  many  strong  and  lovable  characters 
brightening  its  pages  ; yet  its  chief  value  is  in 
its  masterly  uncovering  of  the  multitudinous 
methods  of  that  section  of  the  plutocracy 
which  operates  the  natural  monopolies,  by 
which  it  has  steadily  increased  its  hold  upon 
government  in  all  its  ramifications  while  it  has 
by  devious  plans,  such  as  stock-watering, 
gambling,  secret  freight  rates  and  extortion- 
ate charges,  abnormally  enriched  the  few  by 
impoverishing  the  millions.  The  author 
speaks  by  the  cards.  He  knows  his  subject, 
and  he  describes  in  detail  the  method  by 
which  these  great  privileged  interests  have 
debauched  the  greatest  government  of  the 
world,  making  our  cities  reeking  cesspools 
of  corruption,  our  state  governments  the 
instruments  of  the  people’s  enemies  for 
despoiling  the  millions  of  America  and  even 
tampering  with  courts  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment, so  that  it  has  reached  the  point 
where  every  man  of  real  power  in  public  life, 
who  cannot  be  bought  or  bribed  into  silence, 
is  at  once  set  upon  by  the  hireling  press  and 
the  handy-men  of  the  corporations,  a nation- 
wide, vicious  and  persistent  effort  being  at 
once  inaugurated  to  discredit,  misrepresent, 
injure  and,  if  possible,  drive  into  retirement 
all  such  incorruptible  champions  of  funda- 
mental democracy  and  clean  government. 

These  two  novels  complement  each  other. 
They  reveal  two  phases  of  the  same  battle 


against  popular  government  by  the  same  cor- 
rupt oligarchy  of  privileged  wealth.  Both 
novels  come  from  matured  minds,  from  men 
long  prominently  identified  with  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  therefore  they  merit  special 
consideration.  They  appear  as  fiction,  each 
containing  a pleasing  love  story.  But  the 
solemn  facts  that  crowd  their  pages  are  not 
fiction.  They  are  the  grim  and  awful  truth. 
The  facts  which  they  make  plain  are  indeed 
truths  that  if  ignored  will  speedily  sound  the 
doom  of  free  government  in  the  New  World. 

ii. 

The  Liberators  is  a book  that  our  young 
men  and  women  who  possess  ideals  and  who 
love  the  great  Republic  should  carefully 
peruse.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  near  future. 
The  hero  enters  the  stage  of  active  business 
and  political  life  four  years  after  the  pending 
presidential  election,  and  the  story  covers  the 
succeeding  four  years.  This  has  given  the 
author  the  opportunity  to  graphically  describe 
the  rise  and  onward  march  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  and  their  steady  and 
effective  advance  at  the  expense  of  free  govern- 
ment and  popular  rights — an  opportunity 
that  he  has  seized  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
an  able  thinker  whose  ability  as  sli  modern 
journalist,  essayist  and  statesman  is  amply 
evinced  in  the  vigorous  and  graphic  marshal- 
ing of  vital  facts  and  the  eloquent  and  tren- 
chant manner  in  which  they  are  presented. 

Some  reviewers  of  this  novel  criticize  the 
long  discussions  which  are  employed.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  strictures,  however, 
coming  from  serious-minded  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  grave  matters  with  which  the  book 
deals;  for  not  only  are  the  discussions  and 
arguments  presented  in  a natural,  bright 
and  interesting  manner,  precisely  as  we  would 
expect  intelligent  and  serious-minded  people 
to  consider  issues  that  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Republic,  but  Mr.  Stevens  has  in  this 
particular  merely  followed  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  novelists  who  have  pictured  life  and  its 
grave  problems  in  such  a manner  as  to  impress 
the  reason  and  conscience  while  entertaining 
the  reader.  This  is  markedly  true  of  the 
greatest  of  the  nineteenth-century  novelists 
of  Continental  Europe,  such  as  Hugo,  Balzac, 
Tolstoy  and  Zola.  & h b : 

In  the  prefatoiy  chapter  we  have  the  dying 
injunction  to  his  son  of  a noble  old  Virginia 
gentleman  who  in  early  life  had  emigrated  to 
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Btinois,  in  which  the  boy  is  urged  to  enter 
public  life  and  battle  for  the  fundamental 
principles  of  free  government  and  against  the 
growing  corruption  of  the  times.  The  son, 
George  Randolph,  treasures  these  dying  words 
of  his  rercred  father,  whose  conscience  has 
been  first  awakened  by  the  appeals  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  youth  goes  to  Harvard, 
where  he  meets  and  forms  a strong  attach- 
ment for  Frederic  Ames,  the  son  of  the  great- 
est public-service  magnate  of  New  York.  He 
visits  the  palatial  home  of  the  Ameses  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  Frederic,  during  an 
Easter  vacation.  Here  he  meets  a young 
widow,  Gertrude  Strong,  a woman  of  great 
wealth  and  of  splendid  intellectual  powers. 
She  has  recently  lost  her  husband  and  is 
devoting  her  time  largely  to  the  mastery  of 
economic  conditions  and  to  practical  efforts 
for  rescuing  unfortunate  children  from  the 
grip  of  poverty,  crime  and  disease.  As  she 
is  one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  in  the  Ames 
•companies,  she  is  ever  a welcome  guest  at  the 
home  of  the  great  magnate.  The  rider  Ames, 
no  less  than  his  son  Frederic,  esteems  her 
very  highly,  though  the  magnate  abhors  her 
political  heresies.  Mrs.  Strong  has  just 
returned  from  Cambridge,  England,  where 
ah e has  been  making  some  special  researches 
in  political  and  sociological  problems.  She 
believes  in  public  ownership  of  public  utilities, 
in  justice  for  the  people,  in  dean  and  honest 
government,  and  that  measure  of  moral 
idealism  that  is  as  vital  to  true  national  great- 
ness as  it  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
present-day  modern  politics.  She  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  best-drawn  characters  in 
the  book,  and  her  letters  to  George  Randolph 
me  essays  filled  with  timely  and  vital  truths 
for  our  young  men  and  women  of  to-day. 

Seldom  has  a novelist  succeeded  so  well  in 
holding  the  interest  of  die  reader  in  his  love 
romance  while  he  presents  in  a fascinating 
manner  the  most  solemn  froths,  as  has  Mr. 
Stevens  in  The  Liberator t.  In  one  of  her 
letters  to  Randolph,  Gertrude  Strong  suc- 
•cintly  states  facts  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind  to-day. 

“The  remedy,”  she  says,  “for  govern- 
mental evils  in  this  country  appears  to  me  so 
simple;  but  blatant  political  demagogues, 
acting  for  special  interests  that  rule  the  gov- 
ernment, have  taught  the  people  that  any 
change  is  fraught  with  such  dire  peril  that  it 
is  amusing  to  watch  the  terror  of  the  public 
mind  when  any  reform  in  government  is 


“AUwcneedtodoiato  wipcoutfebaalbm— 
completely  uproot  it — and  become  a republic 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

“How  can  this  be  done?  Nationalise 
every  industry  which  in  the  least  degree  per- 
forms any  of  the  functions  of  the  general 
government,  and  municipalise  every  industry 
which  in  the  least  degree  performs  any  of 
the  functions  of  local  government.  We  shall 
then  get  back  to  popular  rule,  and  other  neces- 
sary legislation  will  follow  naturally  and 
easily.  After  that,  the  baronial  possessions — 
for  die  most  part  unfairly  and  illegally  ac- 
quired— can  be  effectively  dealt  with  by  read- 
justing die  system  of  taxation  and  inheritance 
so  that  the  State  shall  gradually  but  surely 
come  into  its  own. 

“In  the  process  of  readjusting  taxes  enters 
the  large  questions  of  a protective  tariff  and 
the  disposition  of  our  public  lands  in  such 
manner  that  the  American  people,  as  a whole, 
can  get  the  greatest  benefit.  It  seems  such 
an  inexcusable  crime  that  for  yean  our  mipm, 
taken  from  the  public  domain,  should  have 
produced  practically  one-fourth  of  the  metal 
from  which  the  money  of  the  world  is  made, 
and  our  national  treasury  not  have  profited 
materially  therefrom.  It  seems  a much 
greater  crime  that  the  poor,  struggling  masses 
of  our  people  should  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  robber  coal  barons,  when  aU  coal  1mA 
came  originally  from  the  national  possessions. 

“No  tariff  law  is  properly  ‘protective*  to 
the  people,  which  does  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibit child-labor  in  the  protected  factories, 
which  does  not  provide  for  an  eight-hour  work- 
day, and  which  does  not  assure  a reasonable 
price  to  the  people  of  the  protected  articles. 

“Important  as  these  other  measures  are, 
they  do  not  essentially  affect  the  form  of  our 
government,  whereas,  the  private  perform- 
ance of  the  public  functions  of  transportation 
and  communication,  in  the  nation  and  locally, 
under  conditions  as  they  now  exist  in  this 
country,  make  us  a feudal  people  and  not  a 
free  people.  None  of  these  latter  measures, 
nor  any  wholesome,  industrial  or  moral  leg- 
islation, can  be  enacted,  or  will  have  any  force 
or  effect,  if  enacted,  until  the  laws  of  the 
country  are  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  people 
of  the  country  for  their  equal  benefit  and  pro- 
tection.” 

Randolph  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Virginia 
Ames,  a beautiful  daughter  of  the  magnate, 
who  heartily  returns  his  affection;  somethin 
that  is  encouraged  by  the  rider  Ames,  who 


suggested. 


appreciates  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  the 
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young  man  and  wants  to  attach  him  to  his 
interests  as  one  of  the  army  of  handy-men 
whose  work  is  largely  to  circumvent  public 
interests  and  to  corrupt  government  in  order 
that  privileged  interests  may  plunder  die 
people.  When  Mr.  Ames  imagines  youqg 
Randolph  is  sufficiently  interested  in  his 
daughter  to  be  clay  in  his  hands,  he  makes 
him  an  extremely  liberal  offer  to  join  his  legal 
firm.  Randolph  demurs,  as  he  has  marked 
out  a public  career  for  himself,  and  the 
conversation  that  follows  is  very  illuminating. 
The  following  brief  extracts  will  serve  to 
show  a condition  that  has  obtained  and  which 
is  a crying  evil  in  the  Republic  to-day: 

“I  don’t  see  how  I can  accept  this  generous 
offer  and  be  true  to  my  father’s  behest.  I 
may  be  greatly  in  error  in  judgment  and  in 
ethics,  but  if  I accept  your  proposal  and 
become  a member  of  this  law  firm  I must 
dose  forever  every  door  that  leads  to  a public 
career.  Other  people  may  be  able  to  serve 
two  masters,  but  I cannot.  If  you  pay  me 
for  my  services  they  are  yours  exdusivdy, 
but  I cannot  pretend  to  serve  other  people, 
and,  least  of  all,  the  government  of  the  dty, 
state  or  nation,  while  I am  drawing  my  pay 
from  you.9* 

“I  fear  you  do  not  understand  conditions,*9 
replied  Mr.  Ames.  “The  offer  I make  to 
you  opens  up  every  kind  of  a public  career  that 
you  may  seek.  Nothing  would  please  me 
better  than  to  see  you  governor  or  United 
States  Senator.  You  cannot  get  either  of 
these  offices  without  money,  and  I am  giving 
you  an  opportunity  to  make  large  sums  of 
money,  for,  of  course,  if  you  possess  the  legal 
secrets  of  our  business  it  is  easy  for  you  to 
make  millions  on  Wall  Street.  Look  at 
Judge  Dabymple.  When  he  came  to  us  he 
was  a poor  man,  and  to-day  he  is  worth  at 
least  ten  millions.  Nonsense,  my  boy!  If 
you  wish  a public  career,  I am  offering  you 
the  only  channel  there  is  open  at  the  present 
time.  You  cannot  get  any  high  office  with- 
out the  backing  of  our  interests,  or  other 
similar  large  corporate  enterprises,  and  any 
other  theory  is  an  idle  dream.  Conditions 
have  changed  since  your  father  died.  If  he 
were  alive  now  he  would  urge  you  to  accept 
this  offer.  Do  n’t  allow  any  impracticable  and 
altruistic  doctrines  to  influence  your  good, 
sound  judgment  in  this  matter.” 

Randolph  in  the  course  of  this  conversa- 
tion thus  describes  one  of  the  eating  cancers  in 
present-day  political  life: 

“I  know  there  are  many  lawyers  serving  in 


both  houses  of  Congress  who  are  drawing 
from  three  to  five  times  as  much  from  great 
railroad  companies  as  they  get  from  the  gov- 
ernment, yet  these  lawyers,  without  a Mush  of 
shame,  arrange  mail  contracts  between  the 
government  and  their  private  clients,  and  they 
pass  upon  a hundred  matters  where  the  inter- 
ests of  the  government  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  corporations 
which  they  are  paid  to  represent.  Neither  can 
I understand  the  code  of  ethics  of  lawyers  who 
take  large  retainers  for  a number  of  years 
from  private  concerns  that  grow  fat  upon 
public  favor,  and  then  accept  public  office, 
where  every  demand  of  the  public  service  re- 
quires) them]  to  be  arrayed  against  the  clients 
t hat  "made  them  rich.” 

Finally,  however,  the  young  man  agrees  to 
go  into  the  law  office  for  one  year.  Then,  if 
he  feds  that  he  cannot  honestly  remain,  he 
is  to  retire.  In  his  new  position  he  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  overthrow  of  popular 
government  and  the  robbing  of  the  voters  of 
the  fruits  of  their  victory  by  high-handed 
fraud,  in  which  newspapers,  the  political 
machines  of  the  state,  the  militia  and  even  the 
judiciary  are  brought  into  the  service  of  the 
corrupton  of  government. 

Any  person  familiar  with  the  scandal  con- 
nected with  the  buying  of  a senatorship  a few 
yean  ago  in  Montana;  the  stealing  of  the 
governorship  of  Colorado  some  time  later; 
and  the  carnival  of  corruption,  injustice  and 
defiance  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
institutions  by  privileged  interests  and  their 
manikins  in  office,  which  has  given  Colorado 
such  an  ill-fame  in  recent  yean,  will  recog- 
nise that  the  author’s  vivid  and  thrillingly 
realistic  story  of  die  overthrow  of  popular 
government  % public-service  corporations  as 
given  in  The  Liberatore , has  much  more  of  an 
historical  than  an  imaginative  basis. 

Mr.  Stevens  has  evidently  not  lived  in  Colo- 
rado in  recent  yean  for  naught,  and  that  he 
has  been  a dose  student  of  the  doings  of  the 
public-service  corporations  all  over  the  land 
is  evinced  in  his  masterly  description  of  their 
multitudinous  methods,  in  and  out  of  politics, 
to  defeat  the  people  in  order  that  they  might 
be  able  to  plunder  right  and  left. 

George  Randolph,  seeing  he  cannot  remain 


in  the  Ames  service  and  retain  his  manhood, 
resigns  and  incurs  the  bitter  enmity  of  the 
magnate,  who  forbids  his  daughter  to  have 
any  communication  whatever  with  the  young 
patriot.  Virginia  goes  into  a decline.  Ran- 
dolph joins  a new  organisation  known  as 
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the  People’s  Alliance,  and  fights  for  public 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities.  At  a great 
public  meeting  in  New  York  Randolph 
delivers  a notable  address,  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  this  work,  and  they  consti- 
tute such  a statesmanlike  presentation  of 
truths  that  are  of  the  first  importance  to  patri- 
otic citizens  that  we  quote  at  length: 

“Less  than  half  a century  ago,”  he  began, 
“our  fathers  were  engaged  in  a mighty  strug- 
gle to  free  the  black  slaves  of  the  nation. 
Scarcely  a generation  had  passed  when  new 
elements  of  greed  and  oppression  set  to  work 
to  enslave  millions  pf  our  people  and  to  annul 
the  doctrine  that,  under  American  institutions, 
every  citizen  has  equal  opportunities  and 
equal  rights.  You  will  search  the  pages  of 
history  in  vain  to  find  where  a once  free  people 
were  ever  so  completely  deprived  of  liberty  of 
political  action,  or  the  power  to  control  public 
affa  rs,  as  are  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time. 

“This  new  form  of  bondage  has  been  of 
slow  and  insidious  growth,  but  none  the  less 
certain  and  constant  and  progressive,  until 
to-day  that  citizen  is  not  a patriot  who  will 
not  assist  in  overthrowing  it.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  liberal,  though  misguided,  laws 
which  permitted  the  performance  of  govern- 
ment functions  by  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions in  their  private  capacities.  It  fastened 
its  poisoned  fangs  deep  into  the  national  body 
when  these  individuals  and  corporations 
waxed  rich  and  powerful  through  the  favor 
and  protection  and  license  of  public  officials 
engaged  in  performing  the  other  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  became  oppressive  when  those 
to  whom  the  people  had  granted  authority 
to  perform  specific  functions  of  government 
undertook  to  control  the  operations  of  all 
government  for  their  own  enrichment.  It 
became  unbearable  when  those  private  con- 
cerns, engaged  in  specific  governmental 
work,  adopted  the  business  policy  of  using 
each  year  a portion  of  their  wealth  to  control 
every  department  of  the  government  not 
already  granted  to  them  by  license,  through 
corrupting  the  agents  of  the  people  in  such 
departments. 

“These  great  private  enterprises,  which 
control  our  various  governments,  undertake 
to  direct  the  thought  and  action  of  the  nation 
through  their  press  and  their  creatures  in 
office.  They  uphold  mediocre  individuals 
and  destroy  strong  and  worthy  characters. 
They  fix  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 


money  which  the  people  may  use.  They 
maintain  that  great  gambling  institution 
known  as  Wall  Street,  which  is  a menace  to 
every  honest  young  man  in  the  land,  and 
which  government  and  municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities  would  destroy  in  a day. 
They  set  up  a false  standard  of  living  and  take 


the  means  of  comfort  from  the  millions  to  riot 
in  luxury  themselves.  They  corrupt  the 
public  service,  prostitute  the  judiciary  and 
defy  the  popular  will.  With  a withering 
hand  they  blight  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
the  young  and  place  a premium  upon  bood- 
ling,  graft  and  dishonor. 

“How  can  you  expect  the  parasites  that 
take  public  office  under  such  a system  to  be 
honest  in  any  of  their  relations  with  the  people  ? 
They  are  essentially  corrupt,  necessarily 
craven,  as  a matter  of  course  venal;  and  you 
will  never  have  honest  or  competent  officials 
until  you  destroy  this  mighty  agency  of  ava- 
rice and  selfishness. 


“The  attempt  to  regulate  these  institutions 
is  a makeshift  which  delays  the  final  triumph 
of  the  people,  which  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  corruptionists  and  which  only  succeeds 
in  increasing  the  avenues  of  bribery.  What 
do  these  powerful  agencies  care  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  service  by  a government,  all 
branches  of  which  they  control  and  under 
which  they  can  defy  the  people  with  impunity  ? 

“Our  own  recent  state  regulation  laws  are 
probably  as  complete  as  can  be  devised,  but 
their  application  and  enforcement  are  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
political  tide  and  upon  the  character  of  the 
men  who  get  into  office.  What  may  be  rea- 
sonable rates  and  fair  capitalization  in  the 
opinion  of  one  set  of  administrative  officers 
may  be  considered  most  unreasonable  by 
another  set.  The  two-cent  rate  laws  are 


illustrations  of  the  uncertainties  of  regulation. 
In  thickly-populated  New  York  state  our 
former  governor  considered  a two-cent  rate 
law  unfair  to  the  railroads  for  the  reason  that 
the  rate  was  too  low,  while  in  sparsely -settled 
Nebraska  the  officials  consider  two  cents  a 
mile  an  amply  adequate  rate.  Thus,  you 
see,  regulation  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view  or  interest  of  the  person  doing  the  regu- 
lating, and  however  honest  such  person  may 
be,  it  is  not  the  sort  of  power  that  should  be 
vested  in  individuals,  for  it  is  manifestly  unfair 
to  the  people  and  not  in  consonance  with  any 
tenet  of  popular  government. 


’You  may,  now  and  then,  win  a popular 
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victory  over  them  and  get  a few  honest  men 
in  office,  but  you  leave  these  institutions  with 
all  their  gigantic  strength  unimpaired  for 
future  raids  upon  the  people,  unless  you  take 
their  unfair,  undemocratic,  unjust  privileges 
from  them  forever. 

“There  can  be  no  peace  until  this  is  done. 

“Fifty  years  ago  the  great  Lincoln  declared 
that  the  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave  and 
half  free.  Neither  can  it  exist  with  half  of 
its  functions  farmed  out  for  criminal  uses  and 
the  other  half  retained  for  government  pur- 
poses. 

“Our  opponents  boast  about  the  economy 
of  operation  under  private  ownership. 

“In  twenty  years  the  capitalization  of  the 
public-utility  companies  in  Greater  New  York 
has  increased  over  one  billion  of  dollars,  with 
less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  that  sum  expended 
for  improvements  and  extensions,  and  all  of 
such  properties  capable  of  being  reproduced 
at  par  value  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  twenty 
years  ago. 

“This  billion  of  dollars  is  a direct  and  con- 
stant tax  upon  every  inhabitant  of  the  city 
in  addition  to  the  daily  tribute  paid  upon  the 
legitimate  capitalization.  Who  can  say  how 
much  that  tax  will  be  increased  during  the 
next  twenty  years  if  private  ownership  con- 
tinues ? 


“They  shout  ‘confiscation*  at  us,  but  we 
do  not  intend  to  confiscate  one  dollar’s  worth 
of  property,  nor  to  destroy  or  injure  one 
dollar’s  worth  of  invested  capital.  We  shall 
obtain  a constitutional  amendment  permitting 
the  people  to  vote  whatever  debt  they  choose 
to  acquire  these  utility  properties,  and  then 
we  shall  take  them  over  by  purchase  if  we 
can,  by  condemnation  if  we  must,  on  the 
basis  of  a valuation  which  the  average  net 
income  for  the  five  years  last  past  will  capi- 
talize at  six  per  cent.  Surely  nothing  can 
be  fairer  to  every  person  who  has  a dollar 
invested  in  either  stocks  of  any  of  such  cor- 
porations.” 

A great  wave  of  public  sentiment  sweeps 
over  New  York  and  elects  the  People’s  Alli- 
ance ticket.  Randolph  is  sent  to  the  state 
Senate  and  later  to  Congress,  where  he  makes 
a brilliant  record. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  love  motive  is 
sustained  and  much  is  constantly  happening 
of  interest  to  the  general  novel  reader,  quite 
apart  from  the  political  issues  discussed. 


Mrs.  Strong  proves  a magnificent  ally  of 
Randolph  in  his  battle  for  the  restoration  of 
popular  government.  The  wave  of  reform 
finally  sweeps  over  the  nation,  resulting  in  the 
election  of  a Congress  representative  of  the 
people,  the  first  that  has  assembled  in  America 
in  many  years.  Then  again  the  old-time 
greatness  of  that  once  distinguished  body  is 
revived,  a greatness  that  has  long  since  been 
destroyed  by  the  plutocracy.  On  this  point 
we  quote  from  Mr.  Stevens: 

“The  first  act  of  the  People’s  Alliance,  after 
reorganizing  the  House,  had  been  to  restore 
its  functions  as  a popular  parliamentary  body 
by  giving  members  ample  opportunity  to 
discuss  all  pending  measures.  It  was  agreed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  debate  that  it  should 
close  on  the  sixtieth  day,  thus  giving  each 
member  of  the  House  an  opportunity  for 
almost  an  hour’s  speech  by  holding  sessions 
of  six  hours  each  day,  and  no  night  sessions. 
The  time  of  any  speaker  could  be  extended 
by  arrangement  with  such  of  his  colleagues 
as  were  willing  to  give  him  all  or  portions  of 
their  time.  It  had  been  arranged  that  Ran- 
dolph should  close  the  debate  and  should  have 
the  full  session  of  the  last  day. 

“This  Congress  was  the  first  one  in  twenty 
years  in  which  members  of  the  House  were 
allowTed  full  freedom  of  expression.  The 
defiance  of  boss-rule  and  the  reasserting  of 
their  governmental  prerogatives  by  the  people 
at  the  polls  had  sent  three-score  able,  learned, 
eloquent,  ambitious  and  patriotic  young  men 
into  the  congressional  arena,  and  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  once  more  appealed 
to  the  imagination  and  interest  of  the  people.” 

The  dangerous  illness  of  Virginia,  her 
seeking  health  in  Colorado,  her  lover’s  battle 
for  her  life  while  fighting  against  the  schemes 
which  her  money-mad  father  is  fostering, 
the  passing  away  of  the  father,  the  great  Con- 
gressional speech  of  Randolph,  the  victory  and 
dramatic  climax,  are  all  well  worked  out.  In 
the  final  hour  of  triumph  Gertrude  Strong, 
true  to  her  fine  character,  plays  the  part  which 
we  predict  many  high-minded,  patriotic  and 
justice-loving  women  of  culture  and  wealth 
will  yet  play  in  the  great  work  of  redeeming 
the  Republic  from  the  rule  of  the  spoilers. 

The  novel  carries  a fine,  pure  atmosphere. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  exposures  of  corruption 
of  government  by  public-service  corporations 
that  has  appeared,  and,  being  instinct  with  a 
lofty  patriotic  spirit,  it  is  a vital  work  for  the 
present  hour.  B.  O.  Flower. 
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Hon.  I.  N.  Stevens:  Author  of  11  The 
Liberators.” 

THIS  month  we  present  the  latest  por- 
trait of  Hon.  I.  N.  Stevens,  the  bril- 
liant author  of  The  Liberators , which  is  made 
the  subject  of  our  book-study  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain , the  leading  daily  paper  of  southern 
Colorado.  He  is  also  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  successful  attorneys  of  Denver,  Col- 
orado. For  many  years  he  has  been  a promi- 
nent figure  in  western  politics,  battling  against 
corruption  and  strongly  advocating  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  cause  of  public  owner- 
ship. 


He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1864  and  holds 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  that  insti- 
tution. Later  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Leipsic,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  from  that  famous  seat  of  learning. 
He  is  a fearless  yet  reverent  thinker — a man 
w’hose  breadth  of  intellectual  vision  is  only 
surpassed  by  his  lofty  moral  idealism.  He 
is  the  author  of  some  deeply  thoughtful  works, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  are  The 
Crisis  in  Morals , The  Ethics  of  Evolution , 
The  New  World  and  the  New  Thought , and 
Religion  and  Science  as  Allies. 

Elizabeth  Miller. 


Professor  James  T.  Bixby.  Ph.D.,  A.M. 

PROFESSOR  BIXBY,  whose  fine  essay  on 
“Emerson  as  Writer  and  Man”  in  the 
May  issue  is  complemented  in  this  month’s 
Arena  by  one  of  the  noblest  papers  that  has 
ever  appeared,  on  “The  Message  of  Emerson,” 
is  a man  of  ripe  scholarship  and  deep  insight. 


INDIANA  has  in  recent  years  produced  a 
greater  number  of  able  and  popular 
writers  than  any  other  state  between  the 
Appalachian  and  Rocky  Mountains.  Dr. 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  historian;  Lew 
Wallace,  David  Graham  Phillips,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  Booth  Tarkington,  Kath- 
arine Evans  Blake  and  Elizabeth  Miller  by 
no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  those  who  have 
acquired  eminence  in  literary  fields. 

Miss  Miller,  the  author  of  The  Yoke , Saul 
of  Tarsus  and  The  City  of  Delight , is  prob- 
ably the  youngest  of  the  group.  She  was  born 
on  August  17,  1878,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Indianapolis  and  at  Butler 
University.  In  1903  she  completed  her  first 
novel,  The  Yoke , a tale  of  ancient  Egypt  and 
the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
the  bondage  of  the  Pharoahs.  This  novel  is, 
in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  best  religio- 
historieal  romances  that  has  appeared  in 
America  in  the  past  quarter  of  a century.  It 
wras  followed  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  1906. 
Her  new  romance,  The  City  of  Delight , a 
tale  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  appeared  during 
the  past  spring  and  wras  noticed  in  our  last 
issue.  In  referring  to  her  reason  for  adopting 
writing  as  a profession,  Miss  Miller  recently 
wrote: 

“It  was  in  response  to  that  essential  inner 
urging  to  write.  I prepared  for,  and  took  up 
the  work  as  a profession,  because  I was  better 
equipped*  for  it  than  anything  else,  and  I was 
offered  the[medium  for  expression  of  my  ideas 
through  the^ newspapers  and  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  the  editors.  Altogether  it  was  a very 
premeditated  and  unromantic  matter. 

“I  write  of  old  people,  old  times  and  old 
places  because  their  glamour  has  attracted 
me  ever  since  I can  remember  and  because 
through  study  and  research  I know  them 
better  than  this  big,  complex,  unfamiliar 
world  that  I live  out  of.” 


Paris  and  the  Social  Revolution.  By  Alvan 
Francis  Sanborn.  With  drawings  by 
Vaughan  Trowbridge.  Printed  on  deckle- 
edged  paper,  richly  bound  in  cloth.  Pp. 
404.  Price,  $3.50*  net.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  & Company. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  certainly 
the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  volumes  that 
has  appeared  dealing  with  the  extreme  radicals 
in  present-day  political  life,  is  Paris  and  the 
Social  Revolution , by  Alvan  Francis  Sanborn. 
It  is  a work  that  for  beauty  of  style,  rare  and 
delicate  humor,  broad  intellectual  hospitality, 
and  that  fine  sympathy  that  enables  a man  of 
culture  to  view  unbiased  by  distorting  preju- 
dice and  ideals  and  aspirations  of  men  with 
whom  he  cannot  agree  intellectually,  is 


unmatched  in  the  writings  of  recent  decades. 

The  book  is  chiefly  given  to  a survey  and 
study  of  the  anarchist  groups,  although  the 
socialists  and  other  radicals  are  given  some 
attention.  Mr.  Sanborn  is  not  himself  an 
anarchist,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
understanding  their  view-point  or  from  sym- 
pathizing with  much,  very  much,  which  is 
fine  and  true  in  the  aims  and  concepts  of  the 
great  leaders  of  intellectual  and  philosophical 
anarchy.  In  his  preface  the  author  thus 
defines  his  personal  attitude: 

“Once  for  all,  then,  the  author  is  not  a 
revolutionist,  though  there  are  moments 
when  he  fancies  he  would  like  to  be  one,  it 
appears  such  an  eminently  satisfying  state. 
It  takes  faith  to  be  a revolutionist:  and  he 
is,  alas!  mentally  incapable  of  faith.  He  is 
not  an  anarchist,  not  a socialist,  not  a radical, 
not  a ‘red  republican.’  ...  He  is  a con- 
servative of  the  conservatives,  only  prevented 
from  being  a reactionary  by  the  fact  that 
reaction  is  but  another  form  of  revolution, 
and  the  most  hopeless  and  faith-exacting  of 
them  all.” 

This  unusual  mental  attitude  in  a chron- 
icler of  the  radical  groups  of  a nation,  gives 
peculiar  interest  to  the  work.  In  the  nineteen 
chapters  which  constitute  the  volume  the 
author  discusses  in  the  most  fascinating 
manner  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
“What  the  Anarchist  Wants,”  “The  Oral 
Propaganda  of  Anarchy,”  “The  Written 
Propaganda  of  Anarchy,”  “The  Propaganda 
of  Anarchy  by  Example,”  “The  Propaganda 
of  Anarchy  par  le  Fait”’  “Socialists  and 
Other  Revolutionists,”  “The  Revolutionary 
Traditions  of  the  Latin  Quarter,”  “The 
Revolutionary  Spirit  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
To-day,”  “Those  Who  Starve,”  “Those 
Who  Kill  Themselves,”  “Literary  and  Artis- 
tic Cabarets  of  Montmartre,”  “The  Revolu- 
tionary Spirit  in  Prose  Literature  and  the 
Drama,”  and  “The  Revolutionary  Spirit  in 
Poetry,  Music  and  Art.” 

In  the  opening  chapter  Mr.  Sanborn  quotes 
at  length  from  the  writings  of  Jean  Grave,  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  French  anarchists. 
This  writer  in  giving  the  aim  of  the  philosophi- 
cal anarchist  observes  that: 

“They  are  very  few  who  know  that  anarchy 
is  a theory  resting  on  rational  bases,  that 
anarchists  are  men  who,  having  collated  the 
complaints  of  those  who  suffer  from  the 
actual  social  order,  and  having  saturated 
themselves  with  human  aspirations,  have 
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undertaken  a critique  of  the  institutions 
which  control  us,  analyzing  them,  weighing 
their  worth,  and  estimating  what  they  are 
capable  of  producing,  and  who,  from  the  sum 
total  of  their  observations,  deduce  logical 
natural  laws  for  the  organization  of  a better 
society.” 

Our  author  shows  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  leading  anarchists  discourage  all  acts  of 
violence.  Those  who  believe  in  propaganda 
by  the  act  of  violence  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  what  is  very  significant,  most  of  those 
who  have  committed  overt  crimes  have  been 
persons  who  have  been  unjustly  punished  or 
who  have  lost  their  positions  and  been  hounded 
from  place  to  place  because  of  their  convic- 
tions. Often  those  dear  to  them  in  conse- 
quence of  their  persecutions  have  suffered  from 
hunger.  At  other  times  the  extreme  punish- 
ment of  anarchists  has  resulted,  as  has  ever  been 
the  case,  in  acts  of  retaliation.  Hate  begets 
hate.  Injustice  invites  injustice.  The  spirit 
of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes 
is  always  sooner  or  later  reflected  in  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  ignorant,  who  feel  that 
wrongs  have  been  done  them.  This  is  not 
said  in  justification  of  such  acts,  but  as  a 
simple  historical  fact.  In  dealing  with  this 
subject  the  author  shows  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  overt  acts  of  anarchists  “have  been 
committed  by  persons  who  have  either  suf- 
fered unjustly  themselves  at  the  hands  of 
government  or  society  or  have  lived  very  close 
to  those  who  have  so  suffered.” 

Then  follow  a number  of  typical  citations 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

“The  sensational  killing  of  the  assistant 
superintendent,  Watrin,  by  the  strikingjniners 
of  Decazeville  (1886)  was  a horrible  crime  or  a 
wholesome  act  of  popular  justice,  according 
to  the  point  of  view.  The  fury  of  the  mob  is 
explained,  if  not  excused,  by  the  fact  that  this 
Watrin  was  allowed  a premium  of  five  pei 
cent,  upon  every  reduction  of  wages  he  was 
able  to  accomplish,  coupled  with  the  other 
fact  that  his  brutal  and  insatiate  rapacity  had 
forced  wages  down  thirty  per  cent,  in  eight 
years. 

“The  anarchist  house-breaker,  Clement 
Duval,  had  been  seriously  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  In  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war  he  had  received  two  wounds  which 
had  rendered  him  permanently  unfit  for  his 
trade  of  iron-worker,  and  had  contracted  a 
disease  which  had  forced  him  to  spend  nearly 
four  years  out  of  ten  in  various  hospitals.  He 
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had  experienced  real  want  in  the  course  of  his 
many  periods  of  enforced  idleness. 

“Pini  had  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
society  and  the  state.  Many  a time,  when  out 
of  work,  he  had  been  glad  to  sleep  on  straw, 
at  two  cents  a night,  in  the  faubourg  of 
La  Glaciere.  His  autobiography,  which  he 
wrote  in  jail,  while  awaiting  his  trial,  is,  like 
every  formal  utterance  Pini  ever  made, 
exceedingly  illuminating.  Of  his  early  life 
he  says: 

“‘Son  of  a poor  pariah,  I began  my  career 
surrounded  with  the  luxuries  which  the 
bourgeoisie  heaps  upon  us  from  our  very 
cradles.  I saw  six  of  my  brothers  die  of  want. 
One  of  my  sisters  wore  herself  out  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a stingy  family  of  bourgeois. 

‘“My  old  father  (an  ancient  Garibaldian), 
after  a painful  existence,  in  which  he  had 
given  to  the  bourgeoisie  sixty  years  of  his 
sweat  and  enriched  a good  number  of  em- 
ployers, died  like  a dog  in  a charity  hospital. 

“‘I  passed  my  childhood  in  a charity 
asylum;  and,  my  primary  studies  finished, 
I was  forced  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  go 
to  work  in  a printing  office,  where  I earned 
just  one  franc  a week.' 
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“ Ravachol  had  been  driven  from  workshop 
after  workshop  for  his  opinions.  In  his 
defence,  which  the  presiding  judge,  Darrig- 
rand,  refused  to  allow  him  to  read,  he  said: 

“‘I  worked  to  live  and  to  make  a living  for 
those  who  belonged  to  me.  So  long  as  neither 
I nor  mine  suffered  too  much,  I remained  what 
you  call  honest.  Then  work  failed  me,  and 
with  this  enforced  idleness  came  hunger.  It 
was  then  that  this  great  law  of  nature,  this 
imperious  voice  which  brooks  no  retort — the 
instinct  of  self-preservation — pushed  me  to 
commit  certain  crimes  and  misdemeanors  for 
which  you  reproach  me  and  of  which  I recog- 
nize myself  to  be  the  author.’ 


“Lorion,  who  fired  on  and  wounded  gen- 
darmes to  prove  he  was  calumniated  in  being 
treated  by  the  socialists  as  a police  spy,  had 
been  detained  for  five  years  in  the  House  of 
Correction  for  hearing  insulted  the  police  at 
the  age  of  thirteen. 

“President  Carnot  signed  his  own  death 
warrant  in  refusing  to  commute  the  sentence 
of  Vaillant,  who  was  condemned  to  the  guillo- 
tine for  throwing  a bomb  which  neither  killed 
nor  seriously  wounded  anybody. 

‘“Whether  he  admits  it  or  not,’  wrote  Henri 
Rochefort,  prophetically  at  the  time,  ‘M. 
Carnot  will  remain  the  veritable  executioner 
of  Vaillant.’ 


“The  exasperation  produced  by  the  execu- 
tion of  Vaillant  was  aggravated  by  the  indeli- 
cacy— unpardonable  from  the  Parisian  point 
of  view — of  holding  the  execution  during  the 
Carnival,  and  by  the  atrocious  pleasantry  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Raynal,  who  said, 
‘ J*  ai  donne  des  etrennes  aux  honnetes  gens .’ 

“Georges  Etievant,  who  wounded  two 
policemen,  had  had  his  life  rendered  abso- 
lutely impossible  by  the  persecution  of  the 
police.  Implicated  by  them  in  a theft  of 
dynamite  in  1891,  he  is  said,  on  good  author- 
ity, to  have  served  his  time  rather  than 
denounce  the  real  culprit,  who  was  a father  of 
a family.  Banished  for  the  first  article  he 
wrote  after  his  release,  he  tried  to  practise 
sculpture  in  London,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  machinations  of  the  French  secret  police, 
who  made  him  lose  all  his  work.  He  was  a 
starving,  shelterless  outcast  at  the  moment 
of  his  crime. 

“Salsou,  who  attempted  the  life  of  the 
Persian  Shah  during  the  Exposition  of  1900, 
had  lost  work  by  reason  of  his  opinions  earlier 


in  life.  Furthermore,  he  had  been  arrested 
for  vagabondage  at  Fontainebleau  while 
making  his  way  from  Lyons  to  Paris  on  foot 
in  1894,  and,  this  charge  of  vagabondage 
being  groundless,  had  been  condemned  to 
three  months  of  prison  for  vaunting  his 
anarchist  belief,  on  the  dubious  testimony  of 
a police  spy,  who  had  been  put  into  the  same 
cell  with  him  for  the  express  purpose  of 
‘drawing  him  out.’ 

“Finally,  the  condemnation  of  Salsou  to 
hard  labor  for  life,  in  punishment  of  a rela- 
tively insignificant  attempt  by  which  no  one 
was  hurt,  was  based  on  diplomatic  rather  than 
judicial  reasoning.  He  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Cayenne,  in  consequence,  prob- 
ably, of  the  hardships  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. His  body  was  thrown  to  the  sharks 
in  the  presence  of  a number  of  functionaries, 
who  amused  themselves  by  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  fight  for  its  possession.  Certain 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  witnesses  of  this 
revolting  scene,  have  taken  a solemn  oath 
to  avenge  it. 

“It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  high-handed 
suppression  of  free  speech  in  France  during 
the  early  eighties  had  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  producing  the  numerous  overt 
anarchist  acts  during  the  nineties,  and  as  if 
the  continued  policy  of  the  authorities  in 
‘making  examples’  by  an  overstraining  of 
the  law  had  inspired  other  anarchists  to  follow 
the  examples  of  those  who  were  made  exam- 
ples of. 

“‘The  anarchists,’  says  Jean  Grave,  very 
justly,  ‘suffer  governmental  persecutions,  not 
only  when  they  revolt,  which  is  quite  com- 
prehensible, but  even  when  they  content 
themselves  with  a peaceable  propagation  of 
their  way  of  understanding  things,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  the  majority  of  the  governors  pretend  to 
have  granted  the  greatest  political  liberty . . . . 
The  police  have  been  ferocious,  pitiless, 
towards  the  workers.  They  have  hunted  the 
anarchists  like  wild  beasts.  For  a word  a 
bit  strong,  for  an  article  a trifle  more  violent 
than  usual,  years  of  prison  have  fallen  on 
them.  . . . Treated  like  wild  beasts,  cer- 
tain ones  act  like  wild  beasts.  . . . “Who 
sows  the  wind  reaps  the  whirlwind.”’ 


“7ola,  in  his  account  of  the  trial  of  the 
dynamiter  Salvat  (Paris),  makes  the  culprit’s 
fellow-workmen  testify  that  he  was  ‘a  worthy 
man,  an  intelligent,  diligent  and  highly  tem- 
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perate  workman,  who  adored  his  little  daugh- 
ter, and  who  was  incapable  of  an  indelicacy 
or  meanness’;  and  this  characterization  of  a 
bomb-thrower  of  fiction  might  be  applied 
with  little  change  to  almost  every  real  bomb- 
thrower  who  has  operated  in  France.  Scarcely 
one  appears  to  have  been — the  propagande 
apart — what  we  call  a ‘bad  egg’  and  the 
French  call  a ‘mauvais  sujet ’ or  to  have  had 
a bad  disposition.  There  is  scarcely  a drunk- 
ard, a gambler,  a libertine,  or  a domestic 
tyrant  in  the  lot.  Indeed,  they  have  had  so 
few  of  the  vices  of  genius  that  one  almost 
sighs  over  their  essential  commonplaceness. 

“They  have  nearly  all  been  highly  abstemi- 
ous and  nearly  all  great  readers.  Pini’s 
living  expenses  averaged  less  than  three 
francs  a day,  and  were  no  more  after  a suc- 
cessful theft  than  before — the  best  possible 
proof  that  he  was  not  given  to  reckless  dis- 
sipation.” 

Many  crimes  are  heralded  far  and  wide  as 
having  been  committed  by  anarchists,  when 
the  perpetrators  have  never  had  any  connec- 
tion whatever  with  anarchists.  This,  as  Mr. 
Sanborn  points  out,  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
criminals  wishing  to  enjoy  the  added  notoriety 
which  attaches  to  any  crime  which  is  branded 
as  anarchistic,  and  at  other  times  the  officials, 
for  obvious  or  ulterior  motives,  brand  as 
anarchists  offenders  who  have  never  been 
adherents  of  anarchy.  This  kind  of  proce- 
dure by  the  police  and  prosecuting  officials 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  France.  In 
America  we  have  recently  witnessed  a strik- 
ing illustration  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Hebrew  lad,  Averbuch,  who  was  shot  dead 
by  two  police  officers  in  the  house  of  the  chief 
of  police  in  Chicago.  In  justification  of  the 
deed  of  violence,  the  interested  parties  claimed 
that  the  boy  was  a desperate  anarchist.  The 
coroner’s  investigation  proved  that  the  lad 
had  never  been  directly  or  indirectly  asso- 
ciated with  anarchists.  He  was  simply  a 
hard-working  Hebrew  boy  who  after  toiling 
throughout  the  day  attended  night  school 
in  order  to  gain  an  education. 

There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
free  institutions  and  the  orderly  development 
of  society  as  the  manifestation  of  a spirit  of 
brutality,  hate  and  despotism  on  the  part  of 
officials  or  the  government.  Crime  should 
be  punished  with  rigid  impartiality,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  being  treated  alike,  and  society 
should  be  protected  from  those  who  commit 
crimes;  but  all  punishment  should  be  made 


in  the  spirit  of  justice  and^free  from  hysteria, 
passion  or  hate,  and  with  the  double  aim  of 
protecting  society  and  reforming  the  criminal. 
Above  all,  it  is  vitally  important  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  reactionary  classes  and  the 
enemies  of  free  institutions  take  advantage 
of  a carefully  inflamed  public  opinion,  based 
largely  on  falsehoods,  to  suppress  free  speech 
and  a free  press,  a deadly  and  unjustifiable 
assault  has  been  made  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, not  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  but 
for  their  enslavement  by  corrupt  and  con- 
scienceless classes. 

The  chapters  in  Mr.  Sanborn’s  work 
dealing  with  “The  Revolutionary  Spirit  in 
the  Latin  Quarter  of  To-day,”  “The  Revolu- 
tionary Spirit  in  Literature  and  the  Drama,” 
and  “The  Revolutionary  Spirit  in  PoetTy, 
Music  and  Art”  are  intensely  interesting; 
while  the  discussions  on  “Those  Who  Starve” 
and  “Those  Who  Kill  Themselves”  are  as 
suggestive  as  they  are  somber  and  depressing. 

The  volume  as  a whole  is  one  that  should 
appeal  to  all  thinking  men  and  women  inter- 
ested in  social  studies,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  who  commences  its  perusal  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  read  the  entire  work. 

Joan  of  Arc.  By  M.  Boutet  de  Monvel. 

Profusely  illustrated  in  color  by  the  author. 

Cloth.  Price,  $3.00. New  York: j The 
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f^Tms  work  by  the  author-artist,* M.*Boutet 
de  Monvel,  has  a double  interest.  It  is  a 
rather  brief  but  beautifully  written  sketch  of 
the  life  and  marvelous  achievements  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  pictorial 
representations  in  color,  which  themselves 
tell  the  story  by  remarkably  suggestive  draw- 
ings of  the  chief  passages  in  her  career,  from 
the  fateful  morning  when  the  little  maid 
beheld  the  shining  vision  and  heard  the  voice, 
to  the  hour  of  her  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court  belonging  to  a church 
that  some  centuries  later  was  destined  to 
canonize  her  as  a saint.  The  pictures  deserve 
special  mention.  They  are  more  like  mural 
decorations  than  drawings  in  which  any 
thought  has  been  taken  for  the  laws  of  art, 
but  nevertheless  here  in  a few  lines  and  with 
simple  colors,  with  no  attempt  at  proportion 
and  no  thought,  we  almost  said,  of  the  veiy 
grammar  of  art,  the  artist  has  seized  upon 
and  represented  the  dominant  thought  and 
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the  general  atmosphere  of  the  scenes  depicted 
in  a most  striking  manner.  The  illustrations 
occupy  far  more  space  than  the  text  on  each 
page  and  form  a setting  for  the  story  which, 
though  evidently  written  for  children,  will 
also  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  fine  writing. 

ii. 

I 

Authentic  history  contains  few  passages  so 
almost  incredibly  strange,  so  profoundly 
suggestive  and  so  fascinating  and  pathetic  as 
that  dealing  with  the  life,  work  and  death 
of  the  simple,  faith-dominated  peasant  maid 
of  Domremy,  who,  following  visions  and 
voice,  led  the  forlorn  hope  of  France  in  the 
most  desperate  crisis  of  her  history  out  of  the 
valley  of  defeat  and  despair  to  victory,  though 
at  the  cost  of  her  own  life. 

The  condition  of  France  at  the  crisis  in  her 
history  when  Joan  appeared  on  the  scene  was 
the  most  perilous,  we  may  say  hopeless,  in 
her  annals,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  authors  descriptive  intro- 
ductory word: 

“On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1422, 
Charles  VI.  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  with 
the  hand  of  his  daughter,  by  the  treaty  of 
Troyes,  to  Henry  V.,  King  of  England. 

“The  English  held  the  north  and  the  center 
of  France  as  far  as  the  Loire.  Orleans,  then 
besieged,  opposed  one  last  obstacle  to  their 
southward  march;  but  the  helpless  city  was 
on  the  point  of  yielding. 

“Across  a country  stricken  by  famine,  the 
remains  of  the  royal  army  . . . were  retreat- 
ing, incapable  of  further  effort. 

“Everything  was  lacking — men,  means, 
even  the  will  to  resist.  Charles  VII.,  despair- 
ing of  his  cause,  meditated  flying  to  Dauphin^, 
perhaps  even  across  the  mountains  to  Cas- 
tille,  abandoning  his  kingdom,  his  rights  and 
his  duties. 

“After  the  madness  of  Charles  VI.,  the 
indolence  of  the  Dauphin  and  the  selfishness 
and  incompetence  of  the  nobility  had  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  country.” 

The  deadly  peril  that  threatened  France 
and  the  anarchy  that  prevailed  because  of  the 
demoralization  of  social  and  political  affairs 
weighed  down  the  hearts  of  all  thoughtful  child- 
ren of  France.  An  impending  doom  overshad- 
owed the  land  which,  it  seemed,  only  divine 
interposition  could  avert.  And  in  this  fateful 


hour,  in  a peasant  hut  in  a little  French  vil- 
lage of  Lorraine,  we  find  a simple-hearted 
child  destined  to  rescue  her  native  land — a 
savior  for  France,  who,  like  so  many  of  the 
world’s  saviors  came  from  obscurity,  innocent 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  world;  but  a pure- 
hearted,  lofty  faith  and  a single-hearted  con- 
secration to  the  service  of  God  that  dared  the 
impossible  at  the  august  command  of  duty 
marked  the  life  of  this  strange  child  of  destiny. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  by  a singu- 
lar accident,  through  the  decree  of  the  mur- 
derous council  that  tried  her,  we  have  pre- 
served to  this  day  a trustworthy  history  of 
the  life  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  revealed  in  the 
searching  examination  of  her  enemies.  The 
proceedings  of  her  trial  being  taken  down 
with  the  greatest  minuteness,  were  afterwards 
transcribed  by  members  of  the  University  of 
Paris  into  Latin.  Five  copies  were  made, 
three  of  which,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the 
original  exist  in  Paris  to-day.  Thus,  as  if 
ordered  by  inscrutable  will  of  eternal  Justice 
her  theological  executioners  through  their 
own  acts  in  preserving  this  story  of  her  life, 
have  perpetuated  their  criminality  as  well  as 
given  to  posterity  a reliable  picture  of  a life 
at  once  beautiful,  pure,  brave,  gentle,  loving 
and  tender. 

ill. 

Jeanne  de  Arc,  better  known  as  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  born  in  1412  in  Domremy,  a prov- 
ince of  Lorraine.  Her  parents  were  peasants, 
simple-hearted  and  unlettered,  but  deeply 
religious.  The  mother  never  tired  of  telling 
Joan  Bible  stories  and  the  poetic  legends  of 
medieval  France,  among  the  latter  of  which 
was  a popular  tradition  ascribed  to  Merlin, 
which  declared  that  out  of  Lorraine  there 
should  come  a virgin  maid  who  should  save 
France.  The  misery  and  desperate  condi- 
tion of  France  was  ever  with  Joan,  as  she 
faithfully  performed  the  toils  of  the  day.  She 
became  very  pensive,  devout  and  absorbed 
in  the  thought  of  God  and  His  power  to  save, 
and  of  France  and  her  great  need.  Of  her 
childhood  Michelet  says: 

“Her  charity  and  piety  were  known  to  all; 
all  saw  that  she  was  the  best  girl  in  the  village; 
what  they  did  not  see  and  know  was  that  in  her, 
celestial  ever  absorbed  worldly  feelings,  and 
suppressed  their  development.  She  had  the 
divine  gift  to  remain,  soul  and  body,  a child. 
She  grew  up  strong  and  beautiful,  never  know- 
ing the  physical  sufferings  entailed  on  woman 
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— they  were  spared  her  that  she  might  be  more 
devoted  to  religious  thought  and  inspiration. 
Bom  under  the  very  walls  of  a church,  lulled 
in  her  cradle  by  the  chime  of  the  bells  and 
nourished  by  legends — she  herself  was  a 
legend — a quickly-passing  and  pure  legend 
from  birth  to  death” 

One  day,  when  she  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  she  was  suddenly  startled  by  beholding 
a bright  vision  of  an  angel,  who  purported 
to  be  St.  Michael.  “ He  told  her  to  be  a good 
girl  and  to  go  to  church.  Then,  telling  her 
of  the  great  mercy  which  was  in  store  for  the 
Kingdom  of  France,  he  announced  to  her  that 
she  should  go  to  the  help  of  the  Dauphin  and 
bring  him  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.  ‘I  am 
only  a poor  girl/  she  said.  ‘God  will  help 
thee,*  answered  the  archangel.” 

Later  other  bright  visions  appeared,  two 
of  them  giving  the  names  of  St.  Catharine 
and  St.  Margaret.  Finally  the  voices  said, 
“Joan,  go  to  the  succor  of  the  King  of  France 
and  thou  shalt  restore  his  kingdom  to  him.” 

When  the  subject,  however,  was  broached 
to  the  father,  he  was  greatly  alarmed,  knowing 
as  he  did  the  extreme  brutality  and  immor- 
ality of  the  soldiery  of  the  time  and  the  purity 
and  innocence  of  his  child.  He  did  not  know, 
however,  how  powerful  is  innocence  when  the 
pure  soul  is  wholly  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  holiness  or  God;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
father  declared  that  he  would  rather  drown 
her  with  his  own  hands  than  have  her  enter 
the  French  army.  Finally  an  uncle  aided 
her  in  obtaining  a hearing  before  the 
brutal  and  cynical  French  commander  of 
that  region,  M.  Baudricourt.  Here  she  met 
rebuffs,  and  it  was  only  after  much  delay 
that  she  was  able  finally  to  set  forth  in  her 
quest  of  the  Dauphin.  The  latter  deter- 
mined to  test  the  child.  He  therefore  had  a 
courtier  represent  himself,  and  he  himself 
assumed  the  plainer  garb  of  one  of  his  court. 
But  Joan,  after  glancing  at  the  bogus  Dauphin, 
looked  perplexed  and  troubled  for  a moment, 
as  the  face  was  not  the  face  which  had  been 
revealed  to  her.  Allowing  her  eyes  to  wander 
over  the  assembly,  however,  she  quickly  dis- 
covered the  real  Dauphin,  and,  advancing  to 
him,  knelt  before  him.  He  declared  that  he 
was  not  the  Dauphin,  but  she  replied,  “You 
are  he,  gentle  Prince,  and  no  other.  The 
King  of  Heaven  sends  word  to  you  by  me  that 
you  shall  be  anointed  and  crowned.” 

Then  she  told  him  the  story  of  her  visions 
and  demanded  troops,  promising  to  raise  the 


siege  of  Orleans  and  to  bring  him  in  triumph  to 
Rheims. 

“The  King  hesitated.  The  girl  might  be 
a sorceress.  He  sent  her  to  Poitiers,  to  have 
her  examined  by  learned  men  and  ecclesi- 
astics. For  three  weeks  they  tormented  her 
with  insidious  questions.  ‘There  is  more 
in  God’s  book  than  in  yours:  I do  not  know 
my  A B C,  but  I come  from  the  King  of 
Heaven.  When  they  objected  that  God 
had  no  need  of  men-at-arms  to  deliver  France, 
she  drew  herself  up  quickly:  ‘The  soldiers 
will  fight,  but  God  will  give  the  victory.*” 

Finally,  so  terrible  were  the  exigencies  of  the 
city  and  so  eager  was  the  populace  for  her 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  the  soldiers,  that  the 
King  and  the  religious  council  determined  to 
allow  her  to  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  With  her  white  standard  in  her 
hand,  symbolizing  most  beautifully  her  own 
innocence  and  purity,  she  went  forth.  In 
two  weeks  she  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
the  British  having  been  beaten  in  every 
engagement.  She  wept  when  she  saw  the 
bleeding  French;  she  wept  when  she  beheld 
the  dying  English,  for  her  nature  was  one  of 
great  love  and  sympathy. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  French  were 
pursuing  the  English  with  great  slaughter 
she  cried  when  she  observed  the  cruel  spirit 
manifested  by  her  people  toward  the  foe; 
and,  seeing  one  poor,  dying  Englishman,  she 
lost  her  military  control,  and,  springing  from 
her  horse,  she  raised  the  dying  man’s  head  on 
her  lap,  sent  for  a priest  and  soothed  his  last 
moments. 

Victory  crowned  her  on  every  hand.  She 
was  a heroine,  called  forth  in  a great  crisis, 
and  in  three  months  after  the  raising  the  siege 
of  Orleans  she  had  crowned  the  King  at 
Rheims.  After  the  coronation  of  the  King 
she  fell  at  his  feet,  assured  him  that  now  her 
mission  was  ended,  and  begged  him  to  let 
her  return  home  and  mind  her  father’s  sheep; 
but  the  King  feared  to  lose  her,  he  knew  no 
one  had  such  a hold  on  the  people  as  she;  so 
he  compelled  her  to  remain,  and  from  that 
moment  she  was  no  longer  the  same  strong, 
spirited  general,  but  felt  and  spoke  fre- 
quently of  her  approaching  doom.  At  last 
she  was  wounded,  and  by  the  treachery  and 
jealousy  of  the  French  officers,  just  as  she  had 
predicted,  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy;  a most  cruel  imprisonment  was 
followed  by  a trial,  the  infamy  of  which  has 
never  been  eclipsed.  The  judges  were  deter- 
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mined  to  make  her  admit  that  she  was  a 
witch  so  as  to  invalidate  the  coronation  of 
the  king.  Hundreds  of  questions  were  put 
to  her  which,  answered  either  affirmatively 
or  negatively,  they  intended  to  construe  as 
proof  that  the  was  a sorceress.  One  example 
will  suffice.  They  asked  her  if- she  believed 
herself  to  be  in  a state  of  grace.  Now  they 
imagined  that  they  had  ensnared  her  with  a 
question,  which,  no  matter  how  she  answered, 
they  would  construe  as  evidence  of  her  guilt, 
for  if  she  answered  yes,  it  would  prove  she 
was  proud  and  presumptuous,  just  as  one 
who  had  fallen  from  grace  naturally  would 
be;  while  on  the  other  hand  if  she  answered 
no,  she  thereby  confessed  that  she  was  not 
God’s  chosen  instrument.  But  she  cut  this 
bond  with  which  they  hoped  to  bind  her  with 
that  strange  wisdom  that  sometimes  startles 
a mother  when  it  springs  from  the  lips  of  her 
child.  “If  I am  not,”  she  said,  “may  God 
be  pleased  to  receive  me  into  grace,  and  if  I 
am,-  may  he  be  pleased  to  keep  me  in  it.”  So 
it  was  with  her  answers  to  hundreds  of  sim- 
ilar questions;  she  seemed  guided  by  inspira- 
tion above  the  wisdom  of  man.  Her  fate, 
however,  had  been  settled  long  before  her 
sham  trial,  and  after  this  mockery  was  over 
Joan  of  Arc  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
to  death.  Dragged  from  her  dungeon,  she 
was  bound  to  the  stake,  while  above  her  was 
placed  a placard  bearing  the  words,  “Heretic, 
relapser  and  idolator.” 

And  thus  she  was  burned  to  death.  Mich- 
elet in  commenting  on  her  martyrdom  says : 

“She  had  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient 
martyrs  but  with  this  difference:  the  primi- 
tive churches  remained  pure  by  shunning 
action  and  sparing  themselves  the  struggles 
and  trials  of  the  world.  Jeanne  was  gentle 
in  the  roughest  struggle,  good  among  the  bad, 
pacific  in  war  itself,  yea,  she  bore  into  war 
the  very  spirit  of  God.  In  her  purity,  gentle- 
ness, and  heroic  goodness,  the  supreme  beauty 
of  the  soul  was  reflected.” 

And  it  may  be  added  that  in  her  we  find  the 
loftiest  type  of  heroism.  She  was  called 
forth  at  a crisis  to  save  a nation  and  shape  the 
destiny  of  the  people. 

Thomas  Alva  Edison:  Sixty  Years  of  an 

Inventor9 8 Life . By  Francis  Arthur  Jones. 

Profusely  illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  302. 

Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York:  T.  Y. 

Crowell  & Company. 

The  life  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  is  one  that 
every  youth  should  be  acquainted  with,  for  he 


represents  the  best  type  of  self-made  American 
manhood.  Compelled  at  an  early  age  to 
make  a living,  he  toiled  faithfully,  but  at  the 
same  time  kept  his  brain  active.  All  the 
windows  were  open  for  new  truths.  He  was 
not  content  to  be  an  automaton.  His  brain 
was  for  use,  not  rust.  Around  him  on  every 
side  were  boys  who  seemed  far  more  fortu- 
nately circumstanced  than  he.  They  were 
being  given  all  the  benefits  of  the  best  college 
education;  he  had  his  bread  to  earn.  What 
did  it  matter  ? His  brain  was  free.  This  was 
the  spirit  of  the  boy,  who  though  sometimes  a 
train-boy  and  sometimes  a tramp  operator, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  goal  of  success,  never 
allowed  his  brain  to  rust  or  his  splendid 
energies  to  be  exhausted  in  excess  or  dissipa- 
tion. Step  by  step  he  advanced.  Before 
his  tireless  experimentation  door  after  door 
opened,  revealing  new  chambers  in  the  temple 
of  truth.  From  behind  each  closed  door  the 
inventor  emerged  bearing  a new  discoveiy, 
a new  wonder  that  was  destined  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  race  and  a benefit  to  the  tireless 
searcher  into  the  mysteries  of  nature’s  work- 
shops. Important  inventions  in  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  were  followed  by  the 
incandescent  Edison  light,  the  phonograph, 
the  kinetoscope,  the  magnetic  ore  separator, 
the  Edison  storage  battery,  the  Edison  model 
cement  house;  and  these  are  but  a few  of  the 
wonderful  discoveries  or  inventions  and 
achievements  that  have  marked  the  career  of 
this  greatest  inventor  known  to  time. 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  gives  a 
most  interesting  life  story  of  the  inventor  and 
describes  in  a lucid  manner  his  various 
triumphs  and  how  each  was  realized.  Nor 
is  this  all.  The  story  of  Edison’s  work, 
discoveries  and  inventions  is  but  one  side  of 
a life  rich  in  inspiration  for  the  young.  Here 
we  see  Edison  the  man;  the  earnest,  tireless 
worker;  the  scientific  genius;  the  whole- 
souled,  unaffected  and  unobtrusive  American; 
the  self-made  man  who  is  great  enough  not 
to  be  lost  in  worship  of  his  maker,  as  is  the 
case  with  so  many  modern  self-made  men. 

The  author  has  long  been  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  inventor,  and  the  story  of 
his  life  is  presented  at  once  sympathetically 
and  intelligently.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
biographical  sketches  of  recent  years.  It 
is  a work  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  our  readers,  and  especially  would  we  urge 
parents  to  place  it  in  their  libraries  where  the 
boys  will  find  and  read  it. 
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The  Next  Step  in  Evolution.  By  Isaac  K. 

Funk,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Cloth.  Pp.  108. 
[ Price,  50  cents  net.  New  York:  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Company. 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  little  great  book 
has  just  appeared.  It  afforded  us  much  pleas- 
ure to  review  the  book  at  length  on  its  first 
appearance,  about  six  years  ago,  and  we  take 
equal  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  Arena  readers 
to  the  new  and  revised  edition,  because  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  vital  contribution  to 
religious  literature  from  the  view-point  of 
the  evolutionary  thinker  that  has  yet  appeared. 
We  say  this,  fulty  conscious  of  what  the 
statement  means  in  view  of  the  late  Professor 
Drummond’s  noble  volume  on  the  ascent  of 
life  and  other  profoundly  thoughtful  religious 
works  that  have  been  written  of  late  years 
adopting  the  evolutionary  hypothesis.  We 
believe  that  Dr.  Funk  has  outlined  what  will 
be  one  of  the  great  and  dominating  world 
religious  concepts  before  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury shall  be  passed. 

Elsewhere  we  have  presented  at  length  not 
only  our  views  on  what  will  probably  be  the 
master  religious  concepts  of  the  coming  years, 
but  have  also  taken  occasion  to  quote  exten- 
sively from  The  Next  Step  in  Evolution.  It 
is  therefore  not  necessary  to  give  extended 
extracts  here.  Never  have  we  read  a dis- 
tinctly religious  discussion  that  in  the  same 
compass  has  suggested  so  many  trains  of 
fruitful  thought  or  opened  so  many  luminous 
vistas  as  this  volume.  It  is  therefore  perhaps 
unnecessary  for  us  to  add  that  we  can  heartily 
wish  that  every  reader  of  The  Arena  should 
possess  and  read  this  work,  which  our  great 
poet,  Edwin  Markham,  has  thus  happily  and 
truthfully  characterized: 

“A  great  little  book — suggestive  and  inspir- 
ing. It  has  a clarity,  brevity  and  poetry 
seldom  found  in  books  dealing  with  the 
deeper  problems  of  life  and  thought.  The 
book  is  an  arsenal  of  epigrams  that  sing  home 
like  bullets.  It  ought  to  become  a little  relig- 
ious classic.” 


Earthquakes.  By  William  Herbert  Hobbs. 
Illustrated.  Fully  indexed.  Cloth.  Pp. 
336.  Price.  $2.00  net.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  & Company. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries made  in  regard  to  radiant  energy, 


no  branch  of  science  has  made  greater  progress 
during  the  past  decade  than  seismology,  or 
the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 
The  fact  hat  theories  of  earthquakes  have 
until  very  recently  required  the  study  to  con- 
sist largely  of  difficult  mathematical  compu- 
tations based  on  extensive  compilations  of 
data,  has  led  geologists  generally  to  neglect 
the  subject;  but  recent  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions in  the  way  of  delicate  and  largely  auto- 
matic instruments,  which  enable  earthquake 
phenomena  to  be  studied  at  a distance  from 
the  place  where  they  occur,  have  led  to  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject.  Therefore 
a text-book  like  Professor  Hobbs’  volume  is  of 
special  value  at  the  present  time,  not  only  to 
students,  but  also  to  the  general  reader  who 
wishes  to  keep  informed  in  regard  to  recent 
scientific  advance. 

In  this  volume  Professor  Hobbs  discusses 
in  a comprehensive  manner  such  subjects  as 
the  following:  “The  Evolution  of  the  Earth- 
quake Theory,”  “The  Cause  of  Earthquakes,” 
“Seismic  Geography,”  “The  Nature  of 
Earthquake  Shocks,”  “The  Lines  of  Heavy 
Earth  Shock  and  the  Lineaments  of  the 
Earth’s  Face,”  “Derangement  of  the  Surface 
and  Underflow  of  water,”  “Some  Great 
Earthquakes  Described,”  “Great  Earthquakes 
Within  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,” 
“ Earthquake  Danger  Spots  Within  the  United 
States,”  “Disturbances  Above  and  Beneath 
the  Sea,”  “The  Distant  Study  of  Earth- 
quakes,” and  “Disturbances  of  Gravity  and 
Earth  Magnetism.”  ^ -i\ 

At  the  close  of  each  chapter  the  author 
gives  a complete  list  of  the  various  works 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
discussion.  This  is  a feature  that  will  be 
of  great  value  to  students.  The  volume  is  also 
fully  indexed  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Amy  C.  Rich. 


Socialism:  Positive  and  Negative.  By  Rob- 
ert Rives  La  Monte.  Cloth.  Pp.  150. 
Price,  50  cents.  Chicago:  Charles  H. 
Kerr  & Company. 

The  loyal  supporters  of  the  present  social 
order  will  have  no  easy  task  to  meet  the  log- 
ical arguments  of  Robert  Rives  La  Monte  in 
this  volume  of  deep  sociological  research  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  In  a 
masterly  way  and  with  marvelous  precision 
this  earnest  and  thoughtful  writer  depicts  the 
trend  of  the  forces  that  are  irresistibly  driving 
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human  society  into  a more  practical  system 
than  the  one  that  prevails  to-day — a system 
wherein  all  its  units  will  be  related  to  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  economic  justice  and  the 
noble  ethical  life  that  will  undoubtedly 
develop  from  it.  And  supporting  his  posi- 
tion with  the  logical  conclusions  attained  by 
science,  economic  development  and  the  his- 
torical evolution  of  mankind,  he  proceeds  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  nothing  short  of 
the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  will  amelio- 
rate the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  present  order 
of  society. 

In  the  several  chapters  of  this  work  the 
author  discusses  the  following  subjects: 
“Science  and  Materialism,”  divided  into 
three  parts:  1.  “The  Materialistic  Concep- 
tion of  History,”  2.  “The  Law  of  Surplus 
Value,”  3.  “The  Class  Struggle”;  also 
“Marxism  and  Ethics,”  “The  Nihilism  of 
Socialism,”  “The  Biogenetic  Law,”  and  the 
conclusions  derived  therefrom. 

On  one  point  only  would  I differ  with  Mr. 
La  Monte,  namely,  in  regard  to  his  contention 
that  “it  is  easier  for  a camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a needle  than  it  is  for  a member  of 
the  Middle  Class  to  become  a scientific 
Socialist.”  This  statement  will  not  bear 
analysis,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not 
true.  I am  personally  acquainted — and  so 
are  other  people — with  a number  of  members 
of  this  same  Middle  Class  who  are  not  only 
scientific  but  even  militant  Socialists;  because 
they  realize  only  too  well  that  their  class  is 
economically  doomed  to  oblivion,  and  nothing 
but  Socialism  will  save  them  from  the  grip 
of  the  capitalist  octopus. 

Aside  from  this  comparatively  insignificant 
error,  the  work  is  one  meriting  wide  reading 
on  the  part  of  all  earnest  and  thoughtful 
people,  of  whatever  opinion. 

Saul  Beaumont. 


Government  by  the  People.  By  Robert  H. 

Fuller.  Cloth.  Pp.  261.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  little  volume. 
The  author,  as  he  observes  in  his  preface, 
aims  “to  give  facts  for  the  practical  informa- 
tion of  the  voter,  without  argument  either  for 
or  against  any  theory  or  proposal  of  reform.” 

The  work  contains  eleven  chapters  which 
deal  with  “ Government  by  Elections,”  “Qual- 
ification for  Voting,”  “Identification  of 
Voters,”  “Primary  Elections,”  “Nomination 


of  Candidates,”  “Voting  on^Election  Day,” 
“Indirect  Elections,”  “Bribery  by  Intimida- 
dation,”  “Supplemental  Safeguards  Against 
Fraud,”  “Experiments  in  Reform,”  and 
“Parties  and  Their  Organization.” 

These  general  subjects  are  divided  into 
330  distinct  sections  which  cover  the  whole 
field  in  so  far  as  information  is  concerned 
relating  to  the  voters’  participation  in  govern- 
ment. The  book  ought  to  be  used  as  a text- 
book in  every  school  in  America,  as  the  facts 
here  given  are  such  as  should  be  thoroughly 
known  to  every  voter.  The  author  possesses 
a direct,  lucid  style.  All  persons  who  would 
possess  an  intelligent  idea  of  our  government 
and  keep  abreast  with  changing  conditions  and 
facts  as  they  relate  to  the  progress  of  govern- 
ment and  the  evils  arising  in  the  body  politic, 
as  well  as  the  proposed  reforms,  will  find  tli  j 
little  work  indispensable.  It  is  a volume  we 
take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  our  readers. 

H 

Get-Rick-Quick  Wallingford.  By  George 

Randolph  Chester.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 

Pp.  448.  Price,  $1.50.  Philadelphia: 

Henry  Altemus  Company. 

This  story,  written  in  a bright  and  breezy 
vein,  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
the  opening  pages.  It  deals  with  the  modern 
high  financier  or  promoter — the  past  master 
of  dream  finance  and  watered  stock.  In  J. 
Rufus  Wallingford  we  have  one  of  the  best 
pen-pictures  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
modern  commercial  buccaneers  in  robbing 
the  people  that  has  been  presented  in  fiction. 
Mr.  Wallingford  is  not  the  great  evil  figure 
who  corrupts  government  and  robs  the  mil- 
lions under  the  protection  of  law,  by  virtue 
of  his  influence  over  governing  and  public 
opinion-forming  agencies.  He  does  not  be- 
long to  that  desperate  and  skilful  band  that 
has  become  so  largely  at  once  the  master  of  the 
people’s  money  and  of  their  government, 
through  ownership  of  the  money -controlled 
political  machines  and  control  of  newspapers, 
banks,  etc.,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  able 
to  defy  law  and  sneer  at  the  people  while 
persistently  plundering  them,  answering  every 
effort  of  the  people  to  curb  lawless  and  crim- 
inal greed,  with  a defiant  threat  of  a panic. 
The  colossal  moral  criminals  w’ho  belong  to 
this  band  often  pretend  to  be  religious  leaders. 
They  hold  high  places  in  the  congregations  of 
the  churches;  they  bribe  the  churches  and 
colleges;  they  have  their  hands  on  the  throat 
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of  the  banking  interests  as  of  the  newspapers; 
so  they  have  no  fear  of  just  punishment  and 
are  the  most  sinister  figures  of  modern  civil- 
ization, as  they  are  also  the  most  deadly  foes 
to  American  prosperity  and  to  free  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  this  type  that  Mr. 
Chester  is  concerned,  but  rather  with  the 
modern  criminal  who  is  less  cunning  and  less 
culpable  but  who  to  the  limit  of  his  power 
plunders  the  people  through  deception  and 
cunning  appeals  to  their  cupidity.  Walling- 
ford comes  to  a western  city  with  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  that  sum  embarks  on  the 
career  of  a promoter.  He  is  a Colonel 
Sellers  up-to-date.  Commencing  his  career 
by  organizing  a company  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  covered  carpet-tacks,  he  soon  centers 
the  attention  of  a number  of  unsophisticated 
men  upon  fabulous  possible  gains.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  hypnotized  and  their 
cupidity  is  aroused,  he  proceeds  to  deftly 
relieve  them  of  their  earnings.  Then  he 
reaches  for  the  money  of  the  “widows  and 
orphans.”  The  farmers  later  engage  his 
attention.  He  is  very  versatile  and  resource- 
ful. He  turns  from  one  class  to  another, 
reaping  rich  harvests  on  almost  every  deal. 
He  is  not,  however,  so  ambitious,  so  cunning 
or  so  skilful  as  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  when 
he  reaped  his  millions  through  the  Cleveland 
secret  bond  deal,  or  as  was  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller when  he  acquired  the  basis  for  his 
colossal  fortune  through  ruining  his  com- 
petitors by  secret  rebates  and  other  dark- 
lantern  methods.  At  length  Wallingford  is 
tripped  by  fate  and  but  for  his  faithful  wife 
would  have  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
in  a penitentiary. 

The  story  is  told  in  a bright,  humorous 
manner.  All  the  time  the  moral  criminality 
of  the  promoter,  however,  is  obvious.  Wall- 
ingford’s methods  reveal  with  photographic 
accuracy  the  workings  of  the  most  dangerous 
class  of  men  outside  the  prison  gates.  This  is 
a story  that  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 


The  Coast  of  Chance.  By  Esther  and  Lucia 
Chamberlain.  Dlustrated.  Cloth.  Pp. 
465.  Price,  $1.50.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  romance,  which  belongs  to  the  class 
aptly  termed  time-killers,  has  no  ethical  value. 


It  is,  however,  much  better  than  most  of  the 
modern  mystery  tales  and  will  appeal  to 
persons  who  care  more  for  an  exciting  story 
with  plenty  of  action  and  strong  dramatic 
situations,  than  for  literary  excellence 

The  interest  centers  largely  around  an  old 
East  Indian  jeweled  ring  belonging  to  an 
English  noble  family — a ring  of  great  intrinsic 
value,  but  by  reason  of  the  traditions  cluster- 
ing around  its  history  and  the  family  associa- 
tions it  is  held  to  be  priceless  by  its  owners. 
The  ring  has  been  stolen  and  comes  into  the 
possession  of  a beautiful  young  society  girl, 
being  given  her  by  her  fiance.  The  girl, 
before  the  ring  comes  into  her  possession, 
falls  in  love  with  a mysterious  Englishman, 
and  later  concludes  that  he  is  the  thief.  .All 
the  leading  characters  work  for  some  time  at 
cross  purposes,  thus  sustaining  the  interest  of 
the  reader.  The  tale  is  a fairly  well-written 
story  of  crime,  mystery  and  tempestuous 
human  love. 


The  Hemlock  Avenue  Mystery . By  Roman 
Doubleday.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  276. 
Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

This  is,  we  think,  the  best  detective  story 
by  an  American  author  that  has  appeared  in 
recent  years.  It  is,  of  course,  a story  written 
simply  to  entertain  and  amuse — such  a story 
as  most  novel  readers  desire  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  It  is  well  written  and  convinc- 
ing. The  elements  of  probability  are  much 
stronger  than  in  most  detective  or  mystery 
tales,  and  the  author’s  pleasing  style  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  cleverness  of  plot  and  con- 
struction and  the  satisf actor}'  untangling  of 
knots  that  at  times  seem  to  hold  ominous 
significance  for  some  of  the  leading  characters. 

The  story  has  to  do  with  the  murder  of  a 
well-known  lawyer.  Another  attorney,  an 
enemy,  is  suspected,  and  the  chain  of  circum- 
stantial evidence  points  to  the  younger  lawyer 
or  his  affianced  as  the  murderer.  A young 
newspaper  man  is  the  good  angel  to  the  sus- 
pected parties  and  proves  more  than  a match 
for  the  alert  and  determined  detective.  There 
are  a number  of  characters  who  play  promi- 
nent r6lesf  and  the  novel  has  far  more  of  the 
elements  of  human  interest  and  a better 
background  than  most  mystery  tales. 
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Drawn  expressly  for  The  Arena  by  Ryan  Walker. 
THE  CONTENTED  TRAVELER. 


Sullivant,  in  New  York  American.  (Reproduced 
by  special  permission  of  W.  R.  Hearst).} 

JUST  HIS  STYLE! 

How  Gov.  Folk  would  treat  the  rich  law-breaker. 


B.  S.t  in  the  Columbia  State. 


A CONFESSION  OF  FAILURE. 
“Unhealthy,  seeming  prosperity.” — T.  Roosevelt. 


Macauley,  in  the  New  York  World. 

ON  GUARD. 

(Jerome  protecting  the  “interests”  of  “the  interest!?.'1) 
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Spencer,  in  The  Commoner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  LEND  THEM  A HAND, 
MR.  PRESIDENT? 


May,  in  the  Pittsburg  Gasette-Times. 

A.  D.  3000. 


mo*  VtfOUEN  PORTlWf  S TOAFfW 
|W((AHtEMATTHttXP!NSEOr, 
COfmuNIlT  "vnuti  oOMPtitsvy] 


’ord,  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

IN  THE  SADDLE. 


Politics,  the  People  and  The  Trusts  as  Seen  by  Cartoonists. 


Savage,  in  Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 


“WAIT  TILL  AFTER  ELECTION/’ 


News  Item — The  Appeal  to  Reason  trial  has  been  postponed  until  the  latter  part  of  November. 
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THE  SINISTER  ASSAULT  ON  THE  BREASTWORKS 
OF  FREE  GOVERNMENT. 


ONE  OF  the  most  timely  and  important 
addresses  of  recent  months  was  deliv- 
ered by  Justice  William  J.  Gaynor  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  before  the  Har- 
vard Political  Club  on  the  evening  of  April 
seventh.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion  on 
“The  Political  Duty  of  College  Men”  the 
eminent  jurist  used  these  impressive  words: 

“It  is  the  worst  policy  in  the  world  to  drive 
people  to  secret  meetings  and  plottings. 

“Let  them  speak  in  the  open  and  you  will 
have  no.  secret  plottings,  throwing  of  bombs 
and  assassinations. 

“It  is  hard  to  make  the  little  ‘pin-head’  in 
authority  understand  this  in  this  free  country, 
where  of  all  the  world  it  should  be  understood. 
He  prefers  the  Russian  method  of  force.” 

No  more  timely  or  important  advice  has 
been  given  than  this.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  forces  that  are  aggressively  seeking 
to  destroy  free  government  are  so  perniciously 
active  in  attempting  to  establish  precedents 
that  can  be  used  to  destroy  that  free  speech 
without  which  no  such  thing  as  free  govern- 
ment can  exist,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
friend  of  democratic  government  to  courag- 
eously and  determinedly  stand  for  the  basic 
principles  that  are  vital  to  the  life  of  Repub- 
lican rule. 

No  one  abhors  all  acts  of  violence  more  than 
does  the  Editor  of  The  Arena.  When  we 
founded  this  review  in  1889,  one  of  the 
important  papers  in  our  first  issue  was  a 
protest  against  capital  punishment,  and  at  all 
times  while  under  our  editorial  management 
The  Arena  has  carried  forward  a war  on  war 
and  on  all  acts  of  injustice,  violence  and  deeds 
that  tend  to  foster  the  savage  in  man.  We 
believe  with  Hugo,  that  “Life  is  sacred  and 
belongs  to  God  alone.”  We  believe  the  state 
has  no  right  to  take  a life ; that  wars  of  aggres- 
sion are  moral  crimes  of  measureless  propor- 
tions; that  the  slaughter  of  the  lower  animals 
for  sport  is  also  morally  criminal  and  brutaliz- 
ing in  its  influence  on  the  public  mind.  For 
all  the  overt  acts  of  violence  that  have  at  times 
marked  the  history  of  our  country  we  have 
only  feelings  of  abhorrence. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult 
to  frame  language  strong  enough  to  character- 
ize our  abhorrence  of  the  systematic  attempts 
that  too  frequently  of  late  have  marked  the 
action  of  police  and  the  controlled  newspapers 
and  which  are  calculated  to  create  unreason- 
ing prejudice  against  anarchists  by  attempting 
to  lodge  crimes  at  their  door  of  which  they  are 
entirely  innocent,  and  of  the  persistent  and 
Republic-destroying  attempt  of  the  enemies 
of  free  government  to  destroy  free  speech,  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  democracy,  without  which 
peaceful  progress  and  free  government  can- 
not live.  The  corrupt  political  rings  and  the 
privileged  classes  which  are  behind  them  are 
working  systematically,  largely  through  sensa- 
tional stories  that  are  false  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  through  hysterical  appeals,  to 
inflame  the  public  mind  and  create  national 
hysteria  at  the  time  when  above  all  times  men 
should  be  sober-minded  and  swayed  by  reason 
instead  of  passion  or  prejudice. 

Recently  a tragedy  occurred  in  Chicago, 
the  details  of  which  would  create  no  surprise 
if  the  scene  of  the  killing  had  been  St.  Peters- 
burg instead  of  a city  in  the  Republic,  and 
this  tragedy  was  instantly  used  by  the  officials 
responsible  for  the  death  in  question,  and  by 
the  newspapers  seeking  sensation,  as  well  as 
those  controlled  by  privileged  interests,  to 
so  inflame  the  public  mind  against  anarchists 
as  to  justify  the  establishment  of  precedents 
curtailing  free  speech,  which  in  turn  can 
easily  be  extended  to  other  groups  of  thinkers 
who  advocate  any  ideas  contrary  to  conven- 
tional or  conservative  thought.  Briefly,  the 
facts  in  this  tragedy  are  as  follows: 

On  March  second,  at  the  home  of  the  chief 
of  police  in  Chicago,  a young  Russian  Jew, 
Lazarus  Averbuch  by  name,  was  killed  by 
Chief  G.  M.  Shippy  and  James  Foley.  The 
next  morning  the  press  from  ocean  to  ocean 
was  filled  with  scare  head-lines  and  lurid 
descriptions  of  the  alleged  attempt  of  anarchist 
Averbuch  to  kiH  the  chief  of  police,  and  the 
public  was  treated  to  long  disquisitions  on  a 
great  anarchist  plot  which  the  police  were 
seeking  to  uncover.  Not  only  were  the  news 
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columns  devoted  to  long,  sensational  and 
very  circumstantial  descriptions  of  the  desper- 
ate character  of  the  anarchist  whom  the  chief 
of  police  and  another  officer  shot  down,  but 
many  editorials  appeared,  all  well  calculated 
to  inflame  the  public  against  the  anarchists. 
In  fact,  everything  possible  was  done  to  hide 
the  real  character  of  the  crime  committed, 
while  fanning  to  fever  heat  the  unreasoning 
passion  and  prejudice  of  the  people  and 
creating  feelings  of  alarm  and  hate  toward  all 
anarchists.  Judging  from  the  reports  given 
to  the  press,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  those 
responsible  for  the  poor  lad’s  untimely  death 
imagined  they  could  not  only  by  the  course 
pursued  justify  themselves  before  the  public, 
but  also  make  the  shameful  killing  a means  of 
increasing  police  autocratic  power  and  destroy- 
ing free  speech. 

Now  what  were  the  facts  relating  to  the 
charge  that  the  lad  was  an  anarchist  as  proved 
at  the  inquest  ? It  was  shown  that  this  charge 
was  a falsehood  made  out  of  whole  doth. 
The  only  witnesses  to  the  killing  of  the  boy 
were  the  men  who  did  the  deed  and  the  family 
of  the  chief  of  police,  who  naturally  desired  to 
save  from  punishment  those  who  committed 
the  act.  So  it  is  not  strange  that  the  coroner 
hdd  the  perpetrators  of  the  killing  as  justified. 
But  in  view  of  the  falsehoods  sent  out  about 
the  boy  being  an  anarchist,  and  about  an 
anarchist  plot,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  refus- 
ing to  lay  any  special  credence  upon  the  plea 
of  the  men  who  committed  the  killing.  The 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Chronicle  for  March 
twenty-fifth  published  the  following  editorial 
comment  on  the  finding  of  the  coroner’s 
inquest: 

“The  eye  witnesses  to  the  tragedy  all  are 
members  of  Chief  Shippy’s  household  and 
only  they  and  God  know  the  truth,  and  God 
has  not  appeared  as  a witness  at  the  inquest. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  may  feel  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict.  The  loss  of  a young 
life,  with  all  its  chances  to  become  useful  to 
itself  and  to  others,  is  under  all  circumstances 
a thing  to  be  deplored.  But  doubly  painful 
was  to  us  the  cry  that  Averbuch  was  an 
anarchist.  We  felt  all  the  injustice  which  the 
false  alarm  of  an  'anarchist  plot’  was  bound 
to  cause  to  thousands  of  our  people,  both  here 
and  abroad.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
all  those  who  knew  Averbuch,  we  have  lost  in 
him  a respectable,  intelligent  and  hard-working 
boy,  and  we  have  lost  him  under  circumstances 
which  are  as  tragic  as  they  are  mysterious. 


We  regret  his  untimely  death  and  condole 
with  his  family.  But  we  were  much  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  suffering  of  thousands 
which  was  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  unwar- 
ranted imputation  of  anarchist  plots.  The 
inquest  has  established  the  fact  that  Averbuch 
was  no  anarchist;  that  he  was  a peaceful, 
intelligent  boy  who  worked  every  day  and 
attended  night  school  almost  every  evening. 
The  inquest  proved  that  he  had  no  connection 
with  anarchists.  This  was  the  point  which 
concerned  us  above  all. 

The  injury  done  by  the  police  and  the  daily 
press  sowing  the  false  charges  of  Averbuch 
being  an  anarchist  cannot  be  estimated. 
Probably  not  one  in  ten  of  the  millions  that 
read  the  blood-curdling  descriptions  of  the 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  chief  of  police  by 
a desperate  anarchist  will  ever  learn  that 
Averbuch,  instead  of  bring  a desperate 
anarchist,  had  not  only  never  had  anything 
to  do  with  anarchy,  but  was  a peaceable, 
hard-working,  studious  lad;  and  the  moral 
crime  thus  committed  against  freedom  is 
typical  of  a number  of  recent  unjustifiable 
and  indefensible  attempts  to  mislead  the 
people  and  fan  to  flame  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  masses  by  deliberate  mis- 
representations. 

Following  hard  on  the  heels  of  this  propa- 
ganda of  reaction  by  falsehood,  have  come  a 
series  of  lawless  suppressions  of  free  speech 
that  have  established  precedents  absolutely 
destructive  of  the  chief  bulwark  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Wendell  Phillips  more  than  half 
a century  ago,  when  similar  crimes  against 
free  speedi  were  favored  by  those  determined 
to  perpetuate  African  slavery,  said:  “The 
community  that  does  not  protect  its  humblest 
and  most  hated  member  in  the  free  utterance 
of  his  opinion,  no  matter  how  false  or  hateful, 
is  a gang  of  slaves.” 

And  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  that 

“ . . . they  are  slaves  most  base 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves  and  not 
For  all  the  race.” 


Nothing  in  the  world  could  possibly  foster 
and  increase  violence  and  lawlessness  so 
surely  as  the  sowing  broadcast  of  falsehoods 
such  as  those  published  in  the  Averbuch  case, 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
system  of  suppression  of  free  speech. 

Happily,  there  are  always  some  men  in  the 
conservative  ranks  as  well  as  among  the 
reformers  who  are  wise  enough  to  discern  that 
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in  this  attack  on  free  speech  is  to  be  found  the 
most  deadly  peril  that  ever  confronted  our 
Republic,  and  brave  enough  to  disregard  the 
insane  and  hysterical  popular  clamor  in 
defence  of  freedom  for  those  whose  views  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  concepts  enter- 
tained by  these  conservative  advocates  of 
the  great  bulwark  of  fundamental  democracy, 
free  speech.  We  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  Judge  Gaynor’s  thoughtful  words. 
Another  noble  and  profoundly  thoughtful 
voice  among  the  conservatives  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  of  ex-United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Civil  Service,  William  Dudley 
Foulke.  Mr.  Foulke  in  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  of  March  twenty-first  gave  voice  to 
as  genuinely  statesmanlike  an  utterance  as 
has  appeared  in  recent  years;  and  because 
the  author  is  a leading  conservative  thinker 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  weighty  truth 
expressed,  we  reproduced  his  warning  cry 
to  American  patriots  in  full: 

“Do  the  police  of  Chicago  realize  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  seizing  Emma  Gold- 
man, taking  her  from  the  platform  before  she 
had  uttered  one  seditious  word  and  forcibly 
preventing  her  from  addressing  an  audience 
in  that  city  ? And  do  the  people  of  Chicago 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  acquiescence  in 
this  suppression  of  the  right  of  free  speech, 
involved  in  the  failure  to  punish  the  officials 
who  are  responsible  for  it? 

“The  constitution  of  Illinois  declares  ‘the 
free  communication  of  thoughts  and  opinions 
is  one  of  the  invaluable  rights  of  man,  and 
every  citizen  may  freely  speak,  write  and  print 
on  any  subject,  being  responsible  for  the  abuse 
of  that  liberty.’  If  in  her  speech  she  had 
incited  men  to  crime  she  might  properly  have 
been  arrested,  but  to  stop  her  from  speaking 
at  all  would  appear  to  be  a violation  of  the 
constitution  as  well  as  of  one  of  our  most 
fundamental  rights. 

“I  know  the  provocation  was  very  strong. 
Emma  Goldman  is  commonly  believed  to  have 
been  the  instigator  of  the  Haymarket  riots 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  murder  of  McKinley 
and  of  the  recent  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
chief  of  police.  The  principles  of  anarchy 
which  she  represents  are  held  by  most  of  us 
in  supreme  contempt.  It  seems  ridiculous 
even  to  dream  that  orderly  society  can  exist 
without  organized  government,  and  when  it 
is  proposed  to  overthrow  such  government  by 
assassination,  the  crime  we  most  detest,  the 
proposal  naturally  arouses  our  abhorrence. 


“But  no  matter  how  wild  the  theory, 
every  human  being  in  this  country  has  a right 
to  advocate  it  by  any  argument,  short  of  the 
direct  instigation  to  crime.  If  Emma  Gold- 
man has  been  guilty  of  crimes  in  the  past,  let 
her  be  punished,  but  if  crime  cannot  be  proved 
and  she  is  still  at  liberty,  part  of  that  liberty 
is  her  right  to  address  her  fellow-citizens,  and 
by  any  argument,  to  convince  them  of  any- 
thing she  chooses  short  of  the  perpetration 
of  crime. 

“The  right  of  free  speech  is  elementary  in 
a government  like  ours,  and  not  for  her  sake 
but  for  our  own  we  must  insist  upon  it.  If 
the  police  of  Chicago  can  say  in  advance  that 
her  theories  are  dangerous  and  may  drag  her 
away  before  she  utters  them,  they  might 
have  prevented  Henry  George  from  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  single  tax  because  it  would 
overthrow  property  rights;  they  might  have 
prevented  the  advocates  of  the  rate  bill  from 
urging  their  representatives  to  support  it 
because  in  their  view  it  would  subject  private 
property  to  unreasonable  governmental  con- 
trol. 

“If  the  police  can  decide  in  regard  to  the 
propriety  of  what  I intend  to  say,  where 
is  to  be  the  limit  of  their  arbitrary  power? 
Such  a precedent  cannot  be  permanently 
maintained  and  America  remain  a free  nation. 
The  same  methods  were  attempted  in  the 
South  before  the  war  to  stifle  the  arguments 
against  slavery.  Helper’s  ‘Impending  Crisis,’ 
a dear  and  logical  demonstration  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  was 
denounced  and  confiscated  as  an  incendiary 
book,  liable  to  encourage  a bloody  insurrec- 
tion among  the  slaves.  All  public  utterance 
of  anti-slavery  ideas  in  the  South  was  followed 
by  a coat  of  tar  and  feathers  or  a lynching. 
The  world  has  now  passed  beyond  that  stage, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Chicago  police  is  far 
more  dangerous  because  it  seeks  through  the 
ministers  of  law  and  by  the  pretended  author- 
ity of  the  law  itself  to  overthrow  that  necessary 
freedom  of  speech  which  the  law  guarantees. 

“To  prevent  any  one  from  speaking  on 
behalf  of  anarchy  is  to  give  to  the  cause  of 
anarchy  the  most  formidable  weapon  it  has 
ever  possessed,  a weapon  even  more  danger- 
ous than  the  bullet  of  Czolgosz,  for  if  our 
people  were  once  to  say  to  the  anarchist, 
‘You  have  no  other  means  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  your  doctrines  except  assassination,’ 
they  will  give  him  the  first  rea1  excuse  for  his 
detestable  crimes. 
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“Last  spring  I was  in  Russia  and  conversed 
with  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  that  party  which  has 
more  than  any  other  the  sympathy  of  liberty- 
loving  Americans.  Political  assassinations 
were  then  going  on  in  Russia  at  the  rate  of 
five  hundred  a month.  Two  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  Douma  belonging 
to  this  party  already  had  been  killed  by  the 
reactionaries,  and  this  gentleman  himself 
was  marked  out  for  secret  murder,  yet  when 
a resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Douma 
denouncing  all  political  assassinations,  he 
would  not  support  it,  but  said:  ‘So  long  as 
there  is  any  other  method  of  securing  the 
redress  of  abuses,  assassination  is  utterly 
unjustifiable  and  detestable,  but  when  a free 
press  and  free  speech  are  stifled  and  there  is 
no  other  remedy  we  will  not  be  hypocritical 
enough  to  denounce  it.*  I could  not  refrain 
from  contrasting  these  terrible  alternatives 
with  the  happy  condition  of  my  own  country, 
where  men  could  speak  and  write  and  convince 
their  fellow-citizens  and  finally  secure  relief 
by  law.  But  the  moment  the  police  can  say: 
‘This  man  or  this  woman  shall  not  speak,’ 
the  government  to  that  extent  is  actually 
Russianized.  Then  for  the  first  time  can  the 
anarchist  actually  cry  out  upon  the  heels  of 
his  assassinations:  ‘I  had  no  other  remedy.’ 
Then  for  the  first  time  the  sympathy  of  really 
patriotic  Americans  will  be  accorded  even  to 
such  as  Emma  Goldman,  if  her  lips  are  closed 
by  arbitrary  power.  What  will  Chicago  do 
to  repudiate  this  fatal  precedent  ? 

Among  the  leading  reform  writers  who  have 
courageously  defended  the  fundamental  rights 
of  free  government  in  the  presence  of  this 
attack  by  the  enemies  of  democracy,  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Post,  the  able  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Public , deserves  special  mention.  Mr.  Post 
is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  fundamental 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  courageous  leaders 
of  progressive  democracy  in  the  United  States. 
Though  he  is  neither  an  anarchist  on  the  one 
hand  nor  a socialist  on  the  other,  he  is  quite 
as  quick  to  defend  the  representatives  of 
either  of  these  schools  of  thought  as  he  is  any 
other  class  of  citizens  who  are  made  the  vic- 
tims of  unjust,  reactionary  and  undemocratic 
treatment.  Mr.  Post’s  editorial  on  “Free 
Speech  and  Emma  Goldman  ” deserves  the 
serious  attention  of  all  friends  of  free  institu- 
tions, and  because  it  is  evident  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic  who  are  bent  on  rearing 
a commercial  despotism  on  the  ashes  of  free 


institutions  are  now  merely  throwing  out  their 
skirmish  lines  for  a long  and  well -planned 
campaign  against  popular  government,  we 
quote  at  length  from  this  editorial,  as  the 
fundamental  issue  no  less  than  the  systematic 
attempt  to  mislead  the  public  is  so  well 
emphasized: 

“‘Emma  Goldman’  is  the  name  that  our 
black-art  reactionaries  conjure  with.  Pre- 
eminently that  name  is  to  a certain  malicious 
class  of  this  generation  what  John  Brown's 
was  to  a similar  class  fifty  years  ago.  The 
empty-headed  accept  as  sufficient  to  justify 
lawless  police  interference  with  peaceable 
meetings  and  freedom  of  speech,  the  explana- 
tion that  the  speaker  either  was  or  was  to  be 
Emma  Goldman. 

“And,  pray,  why  should  Emma  Goldman’s 
meetings  be  suppressed  ? Because  she  advo- 
cates assassination  ? How  do  you  know 
that  she  advocates  assassination?  Did  you 
ever  hear  her  advocate  assassination?  Were 
you  ever  informed  by  any  trustworthy  person 
that  he  had  heard  her  advocate  assassination  ? 
Ah,  the  police  detectives  say  so,  do  they? 
And  you  find  it  necessary  to  rely  upon  police 
detectives  for  reports  of  utterances  at  public 
meetings  ? The  newspapers  also  say  that 
Emma  Goldman  advocates  assassination  ? 
But  do  you  retain  your  faith  in  the  verity  of 
newspaper  reports?  And  whether  you  do 
or  not,  are  you  quite  sure  that  the  newspapers 
do  report  advocacy  of  assassination  by  Emma 
Goldman  ? Is  n’t  it  the  fact  that  when  they 
quote  her  literally  her  words  are  sober  ? 
Are  n’t  the  newspapers  always,  when  quoting 
her,  obliged  to  explain  naively  that  on  this 
particular  occasion  she  softened  her  speech? 
Is  n’t  she  an  anarchist,  then?  So  she  says; 
but  what  do  you  understand  by  ‘anarchist’? 
Do  you  understand  it  in  the  sense  that  igno- 
rant policemen  and  sensational  newspapers 
use  it  ? With  them  it  is  only  an  empty  epi- 
thet, a mere  term  of  reproach,  such  as  ‘repub- 
lican’ once  was,  and  as  ‘democrat’  was,  and 
as  ‘abolitionist’  was.  And  shall  American 
institutions  be  broken  down  for  an  idle  epi- 
thet? 

‘‘Now,  we  do  not  agree  with  Emma  Gold- 
man’s  opinions.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of 
apology.  We  should  despise  ourselves  if  we 
denied  conviction  of  any  truth  in  order  to 
escape  the  odium  of  identification  with  one  of 
its  persecuted  preachers.  It  is  because  it 
happens  to  be  a pertinent  fact,  that  we  say  #e 
do  not  agree  with  Emma  GofehnaA.  Pbr 
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out  rejection  of  her  opinions  is  no  reason  for 
joining  in  the  riotous  demand  that  she  be 
forbidden  to  utter  them.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  more  should  we  insist  that  she  be 
unmolested  in  her  exercise  of  the  American 
right  of  free  speech.  Any  human  animal 
will  fight  for  his  own  rights;  but  if  those 
common  rights  which  are  landmarks  of  civil- 
ization have  to  depend  for  their  perpetuation 
upon  animal  patriotism,  they  are  not  likely 
to  endure  a supreme  test.  Let  Emma  Gold- 
man be  as  odious  as  you  please,  and  her  opin- 
ions as  false  and  hateful  as  they  may  be; 
nevertheless  their  utterance  must  not  be  pro- 
hibited if  American  ideals  are  to  be  preserved 
and  each  individual’s  liberty  safeguarded. 

“We  have  yet  to  see  the  first  incendiary 
quotation  from  Emma  Goldman’s  speeches. 
But  if  her  speeches  are  incendiary,  the  rem- 
edy is  not  police  censorship.  It  is  by  orderly 
prosecution  and  with  full  opportunity  for 
defense.  The  arbitrary  suppression  of  meet- 
ings has  a natural  tendency  to  create  and 
footer  incendiary  impulses;  and  that  such  is 
the  cold-blooded  purpose  of  some  one  in  this 
persecution  of  Emma  Goldman  we  are 
reluctantly  inclined  to  suspect.  It  seems 
incredible  that  police  authorities  of  reasonable 
intelligence  should  not  know  that  while  public 
speeches  bring  no  harm  to  honest  men  arid 
honest  interests,  the  harm  they  bring  to 
rascals  comes  through  lawful  channels,  and 
that  the  only  harm  that  ever  comes  from 
public  speech  comes  from  its  suppression. 
Said  Judge  Gaynor  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  recently,  ‘Some  years  ago  I saw  a 
big  Socialist  gathering  under  a red  flag  in  a 
public  park  in  Edinburgh  with  not  a police- 
man in  sight;  were  such  a gathering  attempted 
in  Central  Park  the  assemblers  would  have 
their  heads  knocked  off  by  the  police  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.’  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  ‘red  anarchy*  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
in  this  country  creates  no  excitement  in  Great 
Britain  ? Let  Emma  Goldman  speak  in 
public  without  interference,  and  what  she 
says  will  stand  or  fall  in  public  opinion  upon 


its  merits.  She  could  not  if  she  would,  incite 
to  violence;  and  from  all  we  learn  of 
her,  from  better  sources  than  the  police  and 
sensational  newspapers,  she  would  not  if  she 
could.** 

Illinois  is  by  no  means  the  only  state  where 
efforts  are  being  systematically  made  to  sup- 
press free  speech.  Recently  one  of  the  most 
shameful  outrages  ever  perpetrated  on  Mas- 
sachusetts soil  was  committed  in  Worcester, 
when  the  Rev.  Eliot  White,  a scholarly 
Episcopalian  clergyman  who  happened  to 
call  down  the  ill-will  of  one  section  of  the 
community  by  avowing  his  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  Christian  Socialism,  and  who 
had  further  antagonized  some  capitalistic 
interests  by  exposing  unjust  and  brutal  con- 
ditions, was  arrested  on  the  streets  of  the  city 
by  two  Irish  policemen,  for  merely  explaining 
to  some  friends  the  unconstitutional  and 
unjust  action  of  the  authorities  in  forbidding 
Mr.  Berkman  to  speak  in  the  city.  At  our 
request  Mr.  White  has  given  an  admirable 
story  summarizing  the  actual  facts  in  this 
case,  which  appears  in  this  issue. 

No  student  of  history  can  fail  to  understand 
how  sinister  in  their  significance  are  the  pre- 
cedents being  set  by  the  lawless  and  unconsti- 
tutional acts  of  irresponsible  officials  who  have 
no  idea  of  the  basic  principles  of  free  govern- 
ment and  who  are  industriously  striving  to 
substitute  Russian  theories  and  Russian 
practices  for  the  basic  ideal  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  which  all  great 
democratic  leaders  have  recognized  to  be  the 
greatest  bulwark  of  free  institutions.  The 
hope  of  the  Republic  lies  in  appealing  to  the 
reason  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  men  and 
women  who  think  and  who  are  not  the  easy 
victims  of  prejudice,  insane  passion  ox  hysteria. 
If  this  element  will  assert  itself,  the  Republic 
will  not  only  be  saved,  but  the  enemies  of 
free  government  will  be  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  continue  to  create  disturbance  and  invite 
deeds  of  violence  by  unjust,  oppressive, 
unconstitutional  or  lawless  acts  on  the  part 
of  officials. 
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THE  WAR  BETWEEN  DEMOCRACY  AND  PLUTOCRACY 
IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 


Two  Facts  for  Democratic  Voters  to 
Remember. 

BEHIND  Mr.  Bryan  there  are  to-day 
millions  of  enthusiastic,  earnest  and 
patriotic  voters,  tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  whom  have  heretofore  been  accus- 
tomed to  voting  the  Republican  ticket,  in 
the  hone  that  the  party  might  turn  from  the 
false  gods  of  privilege,  back  to  the  ideals  that 
governed  that  party  in  the  days  of  Lincoln. 
Thousands  of  these  Republican  voters  were 
prejudiced  against  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  sys- 
tematic campaign  of  slander,  calumny  and 
false  misrepresentation  which  was  waged  by 
the  servants  of  the  Wall-Street  gamblers  and 
the  law-defying  corporations  through  party 
organs  responsive  to  the  money-controlled 
machine  behind  Governor  John  Johnson 
is  the  reactionary  or  plutocratic  wing  of  the 
democratic  party  and  the  journals  that  forced 
Alton  B.  Parker  on  the  Democracy  four  years 
ago,  thereby  insuring  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  party. 

These  are  two  facts  which  all  Democratic 
voters  should  remember. 

The  Wonld-be  Wreckers  ef  The  Democratic 
Party  and  Their  Present  Tactics. 

That  element  of  law-defying  corporate 
wealth  that  for  the  advancement  of  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  interests  poses  as  Demo- 
cratic and  in  this  way  is  enabled  to  help  keep 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  control  of 
the  handy-men  of  the  plutocracy,  and  that 
since  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  Speaker  has 
made  the  once  noble  House  of  Representatives 
merely  another  bulwark  of  privileged  wealth, 
is  again  as  active  as  it  was  four  years  ago  in 
the  Democratic  party.  This  element  has  no 
political  convictions.  Its  secret  motto  is 
“Our  own  pockets  all  the  time.”  If  it  can 
control  a party  and  through  that  control 
further  entrench  itself  in  government,  it  is 
willing  to  pay  a portion  of  the  loot  which  it 
wrests  from  the  people  in  order  to  defeat  the 
interests  of  the  electorate.  Otherwise,  its 
effort  is  to  destroy  any  popular  party,  so  as  to 
keep  reactionists  in  office;  and  it  is,  naturally 
enough,  bitterly  opposed  to  any  candidate 


that  has  been  tempted  at  all  points  and  who 
it  has  proved  cannot  be  seduced  by  the  lure 
of  wealth,  of  power  or  of  official  position. 
The  leading  representatives  of  this  dement 
have  found  Mr.  Bryan  to  be  such  a man  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  uniting  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  in  repeating  the  parrot-cry 
of  four  years  ago.  Prior  to  the  last  Demo- 
cratic convention,  the  New  York  World,  sec- 
onded by  a number  of  plutocratic  papers, 
became  fairly  hysterical  in  the  cry  that  Biyan 
could  not  be  elected,  but  that  a certain  eastern 
judge,  Mr.  Alton  B.  Parker,  would  insure 
the  triumphant  election  of  the  Democratic 
ticket.  It  may  be  true  that  a few  of  the 
weaker  minded  among  the  editorial  writen 
that  penned  the  absurd  special  pleas  for 
Parker  and  the  reactionists  were  simple 
enough  to  believe  what  they  wrote;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  men  of  brains 
among  the  plutocratic  Democrats  imagined 
for  a moment  that  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Parker  could  result  in  anything  other  than  an 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Democratic 
party,  for  these  men  clearly  understood  that 
the  Democratic  party,  was  and  is  a party  of 
the  people  and  opposed  to  privilege,  and  so 
surely  as  it  nominates  a man  known  to  be 
satisfactory  to  such  mouthpieces  of  reaction 
as  Harper's  Weekly , the  New  York  World, 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle , and  to  such  men  as  Ryan,  Belmont 
and  Cleveland,  its  overwhelming  defeat  is 
assured  in  advance.  And  this  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Democratic  party  which  fol- 
lowed the  nomination  of  Alton  B.  Parker 
resulted  in  strongly  entrenching  the  privileged 
interests  in  government  in  all  its  ramifications, 
giving  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate  to  the  handy-men 
of  the  plutocracy.  And  this  was  doubtless 
precisely  what  the  leading  plutocratic  Demo- 
crats desired  when  they  secured  the  nomina- 
tion of  Parker.  The  plutocracy  dreaded  the 
uncovering  of  the  record  of  the  government 
after  the  privileged  interests  gained  control 
of  all  its  branches.  They  knew  it  would 
be  followed  by  the  cry,  “Turn  the  rascals 
out” — a cry  that  would  be  taken  up  and 
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echoed  from  ocean  to  ocean,  for  the  people 
were  beginning  to  weary  of  the  perfidy  of  the 
Republican  party  and  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  if  the  Democracy  would  be  true  to  the 
interests  of  the  people  or  would  be  seduced 
by  the  Belmonts,  the  Ryans,  the  New  York 
World  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
When  the  Democracy  was  so  seduced  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  that  it  accepted  the 
New  York  World  *s  candidate  for  the  standard- 
bearer  of  the  party,  it  met  with  the  most  over- 
whelming defeat  it  had  sustained  since  the 
Cleveland -Carlisle-Morgan  secret  bond  deal 
scandal. 

To-day  precisely  the  same  plutocratic 
element  is  at  work  precisely  as  it  was  four 
years  ago.  It  first  hoped  to  be  able  to  nomi- 
nate an  eastern  man,  Judge  Gray  or  some 
other  “safe  and  sane”  brand  of  patriot  who 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  plutocracy.  It  hoped 
it  could  kill  off  Mr.  Bryan  by  the  old,  old 
tactics  of  falsehood,  misrepresentation,  slan- 
der and  ridicule,  and  to  this  end  not  only  was 
an  editorial  campaign  inaugurated,  but  all 
the  cartoonists  that  could  be  enlisted,  both 
on  Republican  and  Democratic  papers,  were 
set  to  work  to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
The  result  was  that  the  tide  of  popularity  for 
Mr.  Bryan  steadily  rose  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  because  the  peoples  eyes  had  been 
opened,  they  had  caught  a glimpse  of  the 
men  who  were  pulling  the  strings  behind  the 
curtains.  Hence  the  puppets  were  no  lon- 
ger convincing  to  them.  Moreover  the 
people  had  come  to  know  that  Mr. 
Bryan  was  hated  only  because  he  could  not 
be  bought  or  used  to  betray  them.  They 
knew  that  practically  every  one  of  the  meas- 
ures Mr.  Roosevelt  had  adopted  as  his  own, 
which  had  proved  popular  with  the  people, 
were  measures  for  advocating  which  Mr. 
Bryan  formerly  had  been  denounced,  ridi- 
culed and  abused. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Bryan  has  steadily 
increased  since  the  predictions  which  he 
made  and  the  charges  which  he  advanced 
against  the  corrupt  conditions  of  Wall  Street 
and  the  great  “interests”  have  been  proved 
to  be  true  by  various  exposures;  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  plutocracy  found  that  so 
great  was  the  popularity  of  the  Great  Com- 
moner that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
settle  upon  an  eastern  man.  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  Governor  Folk  and  other  demo- 
cratic Democrats  were  not  willing  to  be  made 
cats-paws  to  advance  plutocratic  ends.  Bailey 


of  Texas  had  been  thoroughly  discredited  by 
the  exposure  that  had  shown  him  to  be  the 
handy-man  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
and  the  railroads,  the  betrayer  of  the  people 
he  pretended  to  represent. 

Finally,  the  enemies  of  Democracy  settled 
upon  Governor  Johnson,  J.  J.  Hill’s  friend, 
and  it  is  very  significant  that  Mr.  Harvey,  so 
long  one  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan’s  most  efficient 
handy-men  and  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly , should  join  the  New  York  World 
in  the  advocacy  of  Governor  Johnson.  It  is 
the  old  Parker  crowd  again,  raising  the  old 
Parker  cry — this,  and  nothing  more;  and 
they  are  doing  it  because  they  do  not  fear 
Johnson  and  they  do  fear  Biyan.  They 
would  not  greatly  fear  Johnson  if  he  were 
elected,  but  they  do  not  imagine  for  a moment 
that  he  would  be  elected,  any  more  than  they 
imagined  that  Parker  would  be  elected . They 
know  full  well  that  while  he  might  poll  a few 
more  votes  than  did  the  New  York  World's 
candidate  of  four  years  ago,  he  would  lose 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  if  nominated,  would  secure.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  that  these  shrewd  men 
do  not  fully  realize  that  the  nomination  of 
Governor  Johnson  would  insure  another 
overwhelming  defeat  for  the  Democracy. 

One  of  the  best  editorials  we  have  noticed 
bearing  on  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  the 
following  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Public  from  the  always  able  pen  of 
Mr.  Louis  F.  Post: 

“At  a recent  meeting  in  New  York  City 
a number  of  conspicuous  representatives  of 
predatory  wealth,  three  of  whom  bitterly 
denounce  President  Roosevelt,  were  discussing 
the  approaching  Presidential  election  and  its 
probable  result.  While  they  could  not  find 
language  severe  enough  in  which  to  condemn 
Roosevelt,  they  were  also  opposed  to  Bryan. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  present,  a Southern 
Democrat,  asked  these  “captains  of  industry” 
and  railroad  magnates  why  they  feared 
Bryan,  reminding  them  that  if  he  should  be 
elected  President  there  was  a reasonable  prob- 
ability that  the  Senate  and  the  House  would 
nevertheless  be  safely  Republican.  One  of 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  predatorialists 
candidly  replied:  ‘We  fear  him  for  the 
Attorney-General  he  would  appoint/ 

“It  is  now  quite  evident  that  Governor 
Johnson  is  the  choice  of  the  Eastern  syndicates 
for  thwarting  the  democratic  demand  for 
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Bryan  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Bryan’s  nomination  is 
the  one  thing  these  interests  now  fear.  They 
would  risk  any  man  to  sidetrack  Bryan. 
But  they  do  not  regard  Governor  Johnson  as 
a risk.  James  J.  Hill’s  ‘o.  k.  ’ is  good  enough 
for  them. 

“The  one  specific  virtue  in  behalf  of  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  is  that  he  would  surely  win. 
The  same  assertion  came  four  years  ago  from 
the  same  sources  regarding  Judge  Parker. 
It  is  as  baseless  regarding  Johnson  as  it  proved 
to  be  regarding  Parker.  Governor  Johnson 
has  no  popular  strength  outside  of  his  own 
state.  The  prediction  that  he  would  carry 
'Wisconsin  is  the  veriest  moonshine.  If 
LaFollette  were  the  Republican  candidate  no 
Democrat  could  carry  Wisconsin,  and  Bryan 
is  the  only  Democrat  who  can  carry  that 
state  against  any  Republican.  As  to  Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s  own  state,  Minnesota,  no 
Democrat  can  carry  it  for  President.  With 
all  the  support  which  Governor  Johnson  had 
from  the  corporations  in  his  campaign  for 
Governor,  and  even  with  a Republican  can- 
didate whose  candidacy  the  corporations 


should  ignore,  as  they  did  thatjof  Governor 
Johnson’s  gubernatorial  adversary.  Governor 
Johnson  could  not  secure  the  electoral  vote 
of  his  state.  He  could  not  carry  a single 
state  that  Bryan  would  lose;  and  he  would 
lose  states  that  Bryan  can  carry. 

“There  has  never  been  any  probability 
of  Governor  Johnson’s  nomination.  There 
would  be  less  than  ever,  were  it  possible,  now 
that  one  of  Mr.  Hill’s  handy-men  has  opened 
Governor  Johnson's  headquarters  at  Chicago 
under  the  evident  and  only  thinly  concealed 
patronage  of  Mr.  Roger  Sullivan,  and  that  the 
Republican  papers  are  singing  Governor 
Johnson’s  praises  in  chorus,  as  they  did 
Judge  Parker’s  about  this  time  four  years  ago. 
Democrats  who  put  principle  above  pie  have 
come  to  understand  fairly  well  that  any 
Democrat  whom  corporation  magnates  vouch 
for  and  Republican  newspapers  exploit,  adds 
nothing  to  his  Presidential  availability  by 
encouraging  their  overtures.  Such  a man 
must  win  his  spurs  as  a Democrat  of  principle, 
free  from  Big  Business  entanglements,  before 
he  can  hope  to  command  the  confidence  of 
democratic  Democrats.” 


MAYOR  JOHNSON’S  SPLENDID  VICTORY  FOR  THE  CITIZENS 

OF  CLEVELAND. 


Mayor  tom  l.  Johnson,  whom 

President  Roosevelt  strove  so  zeal- 
ously to  defeat  for  re-election,  has  recently 
achieved  a splendid  victory  for  the  people  and 
for  good  government.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
longest  and  hardest  battles  ever  waged  by  a 
statesman  loyal  to  the  people’s  interests 
against  overwhelming  odds;  and  the  signal 
triumph,  which  means  a saving  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  Cleveland’s  citizens  and  the  removal 
from  the  politics  of  the  city  of  one  of  the  most 
sinister  founts  of  corruption  that  for  years 
polluted  the  municipal  government,  has  been 
fought  practically  single-handed.  Mayor 
Johnson  began  his  fight  for  municipal  owner- 
ship of  the  street-car  service  years  ago,  and 
but  for  the  complete  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ohio  by  the  great  public-service 
interests  acting  through  the  Republican 
machine,  Cleveland  would  long  ere  this  have 
enjoyed  municipal  ownership.  But  the 
Republican  organization,  under  the  direction 


of  Mark  Hanna,  Boss  Cox,  Senator  Dick 
and  others,  was  as  zealous  in  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  the  great  campaign-contributing 
and  people-plundering  corporations  as  Mayor 
Johnson  has  been  indefatigable  in  fighting 
for  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  Hence 
the  state  government,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
bosses,  thwarted  the  plan  for  securing  public 
ownership.  Next  Mayor  Johnson  set  out  to 
give  the  citizens  of  Cleveland  the  benefit  of  a 
three-cent  fare.  He  knew  that  the  street-car 
companies,  if  the  city  owned  and  operated 
the  service  without  being  compelled  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  price  for  watered  stock,  could 
give  the  people  the  service  at  three  cents  a 
fare  and  yet  realize  a handsome  profit;  and 
since  the  Republican  legislature  had  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Hanna-Cox  dement  pre- 
vented public  ownership  for  the  time  being, 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  formation  of  a company 
to  operate  a street-car  system  on  a three-cent 
fare.  Then  began  a war  to  the  death  between 
the  incorruptible  and  efficient  statesman  and 
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popular  representative  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  corrupt  public-service  corporation,  backed 
by  various  other  privileged  interests,  monop- 
olies and  associated  villainies  which  are 
unjustly  preying  on  the  people,  on  the  other. 
Every  possible  obstacle,  including  numerous 
injunctions  granted  by  judges  favorable  to 
“the  interests,”  were  cast  in  the  way,  but  Mr. 
Johnson  is  a statesman  of  broad  vision,  a 
business  man  of  exceptional  ability,  a moral 
idealist  and  a practical  worker.  He  did  not 
allow  failure  after  failure  to  dishearten  him 
or  turn  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  Patiently 
and  with  grim  determination  he  faced  and 
fought  every  obstacle.  Vast  wealth  and 
every  strategem  and  device  which  the  most 
cunning  and  crafty  legal  talent  could  devise 
were  unsleep ingly  employed,  and  at  every 
step  the  corporations  had  the  powerful  and 
active  aid  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
masterful  political  organizations  known  to  an 
American  commonwealth.  An  army  of  handy- 
men, legal  prostitutes,  politicians  and  kept 
editors  did  all  in  the  power  of  man  to  defeat 
the  mayor’s  efforts  and  to  discredit  the  incor- 
ruptible and  intrepid  commoner.  But  all  to 
no  purpose.  In  the  month  of  April  the  old 
company  was  forced  to  yield.  It  had  mar- 
shalled a mighty  army  against  one  man, 
but  that  man  was  an  apostle  of  democracy 
n the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
moral  idealist  who  was  also  a practical  states- 
man and  a master  business  man,  as  incor- 
ruptible as  he  was  loyal  to  the  people.  Of 
his  vie  ory  and  the  facts  attending  the  same 
Mr.  Louis  P.  Post  in  the  Chicago  Public  of 
May  first  says: 

“At  last  Mayor  Johnson  has  scored  a com- 
plete and  final  triumph  over  the  street-car 
ring  which  has  for  seven  years  fought  him  on 
all  sides  in  his  effort  to  establish  three-cent 
fares  and  to  place  the  traction  system  in  a 
position  to  be  taken  over  by  the  city  as  soon 
as  authority  for  municipal  ownership  can  be 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Ohio.  Even 
within  the  present  month  the  Cleveland  news 
factory  of  the  street-car  ring  has  announced 
Johnson’s  defeat,  and  sympathetic  papers 
over  the  country  have  published  it.  Now 
that  the  reported  defeat  turns  out  to  have 
been  a victoiy,  every  democrat  of  every  polit- 
ical party  will  rejoice. 

“The  entire  traction  system  of  Cleveland 
has  come  under  the  ‘holding  company’  plan, 
to  be  operated  at  a three-cent  fare,  and  to 


distribute  no  profits  above  6 per  cent,  divi- 
dends on  actual  cost,  besides  a 10  per  cent, 
premium  if  the  city  takes  it  over.  The 
‘holding  company,’  composed  of  a small 
number  of  trustworthy  citizens  working  for 
salaries  and,  having  no  other  financial  interest 
in  the  business,  will  operate  the  system  as  a 
corporation  so  long  as  municipal  ownership  is 
forbidden  by  law.  When  municipal  ownership 
comes  to  be  allowed  and  adopted,  the  change 
will  be  imperceptibly  made.  The  people  of 
Cleveland  will  ride  to  their  places  of  business 
some  morning  over  a privately-owned  trac- 
tion system,  managed  by  certain  well-known 
men  constituting  a private  company;  they 
will  ride  back  to  their  homes  at  night  over  a 
publicly-owned  traction  system,  managed 
by  the  same  men  constituting  a municipal 
bureau.  And  no  passenger  will  know  the 
difference,  except  as  he  reads  about  it  in  his 
evening  papers.  Mayor  Johnson’s  plan,  now 
agreed  to,  contemplates  a change  from  pri- 
vate to  public  ownership  without  any  friction  of 
readjustment  or  any  disturbance  in  operation. 

“It  now  transpires  that  Mayor  Johnson’s 
long  fight  for  the  people  of  Cleveland  has  been 
maintained  against  him  and  the  masses  of 
the  people  by  six  wealthy  families.  Happen- 
ing to  own  a majority  of  the  old  traction  com- 
pany’s stock,  those  families  forced  the  remain 
ing  794  helpless  stockholders  to  suffer  pocket- 
nerve  agonies  while  the  fight  went  on.  These 
facts  have  been  made  public  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Boyd,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mayor 
against  Mayor  Johnson  two  or  three  years 
ago.  According  to  Mr.  Boyd,  as  reported 
in  The  Plain-Dealer , ‘the  small  stockholders 
felt  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  fight  and 
were  for  settlement,  but  until  two  of  the 
majority  families  had  been  won  over  to  a 
more  peaceful  view,  Mr.  Goff  was  unable 
to  make  the  concession  that  finally  led  to  an 
agreement  with  the  mayor.’  There  is  a 
touch  of  color  in  that  situation.  Think  of  it! 
The  rights  of  a whole  city  held  at  arm’s 
length  because  six  wealthy  families  wanted 
to  own  its  streets  in  perpetuity  for  traction 
purposes — wanted  them  for  ‘a  savings  bank,’ 
as  Mr.  Hanna  once  described  the  privilege. 
It  must  be  interesting  to  these  families,  and 
also  to  the  794  smaller  stockholders,  now 
that  they  have  settled  at  $55  a share,  to 
remember  that  Mayor  Johnson  offered  to 
settle  with  them  two  years  ago  for  $85.  In 
all  probability,  however,  the  six  wealthy  fam- 
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ilies  and  the  794  small  stockolders  are  not 
interested  in  this  recollection  in  precisely 
the  same  way.” 

Mayor  Johnson  is  a statesman  who  believes 
that  “words  are  good  when  backed  up  by 
deeds,  and  only  so.”  He  also  believes  that 


the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people  should 
be  the  first  concern  of  the  people’s  servants. 
For  this  reason  he  is  hated  by  the  grafters, 
the  corruptionists,  the  corporation  looters, 
the  criminal  rich  generally  and  their  well-paid 
handy-men. 


GOVERNOR  FOLK  ON  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  AND  THE 
LAW-DEFYING  CRIMINAL  RICH. 


HE  AMAZING  and  almost  incredible 
revelations  of  incompetence  if  nothing 
worse,  that  have  been  brought  out  in  regard 
to  District-Attorney  Jerome  touching  the 
“Inter-Met.”  and  the  ice  trust,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  people  securing  compe- 
tent and  honest  officials  to  execute  the  laws. 
Wherever  officials  have  really  and  sincerely 
desired  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people, 
they  have  found  a way  to  punish  the  law- 
defying  criminal  rich.  Governor  Folk  and 
Mr.  Heney  have  afforded  striking  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  “Where  there ’s  a will 
there ’s  a way.” 

The  revelations  in  connection  with  the  ice 
trust  in  New  York,  where  it  is  alleged  that 
Mr.  Jerome  screened  the  trust  but  tried  to 
have  the  grand  jury  act  against  the  competitor 
of  the  trust,  and  his  actions  in  regard  to  the 
“Inter-Met.”  show  how  an  incompetent  or  un- 
faithful servant  can  be  a veritable  bulwark 
of  strength  for  the  criminal  rich  who  are 
preying  on  the  people  and  the  municipalities. 

The  revelations  made  in  New  York  at  the 
investigation  of  the  “Inter-Met.”  recently 
led  to  a discussion  in  regard  to  punishing 
the  powerful  law-breakers,  by  Governor 
Folk  of  Missouri.  In  a very  notable  inter- 
view with  William  Hoster,  published  in  the 
New  York  American  on  May  fifth,  Mr.  Folk 
showed  exactly  how  the  Ryan  combination 
could  have  been  brought  to  justice,  and  he 
emphasized  the  fact  which  The  Arena  has 
so  frequently  laid  stress  upon — namely,  that 
fining  companies  is  worse  than  useless.  The 
putting  of  the  rich  magnates  and  law-breakers 
in  striped  clothes  and  giving  them  employ- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  is  the  only  effective 
remedy  for  the  crimes  that  have  been  too  long 
winked  at  and  which  are  making  law  and 
its  enforcement  in  many  American  common- 
wealths a farce  and  a disgrace  to  the  Repub- 
lic. In  his  interview  Mr.  Hoster  said: 


“Reverse  the  conditions;  put  Jerome  in 
St.  Louis  and  Joseph  W.  Folk  in  the  District- 
Attorney’s  office  of  New  York,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  H.  H. 
Vreeland  and  a few  more  of  the  eminent 
figures  in  the  traction  crimes  of  New  York 
would  have  to  face  a jury  on  a criminal  charge. 

“T  have  always  declared,’  said  Governor 
Folk  to-day,  ‘that  a campaign  contribution 
made  from  the  funds  of  a corporation  is  plain 
embezzlement,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  an 
indictment  could  be  secured  against  those 
who  make  such  contributions. 

“ ' Understand,’  he  continued, 4 the  making  of 
such  a contribution  is  not  wrong  because  it  is 
a contribution  to  a political  campaign,  but 
because  it  is  a wrong  use  of  the  funds  of  a cor- 
poration. A contribution  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  to  which  the  corporation  is 
credited  is  just  as  wrong  and  just  as  illegal. 

“Folk  groups  campaign  contributions  with 
the  other  corporation  crimes  and  places  them 
on  a par  with  rebating,  discrimination  and 
the  killing  of  competitors.  He  recalls  the 
case  of  the  fancy  ball  which  James  Hazen 
Hyde  gave,  the  expense  of  which  was  paid 
out  of  the  Equitable  funds.  That,  he  declares, 
was  only  another  form  of  the  campaign  con- 
tribution. 

“Restitution  was  forced  in  the  Hyde  case, 
and  Folk  cannot  see  why  it  cannot  also  be 
forced  on  the  same  grounds  where  money  was 
paid  out  for  political  purposes.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  the  syndicates,  restitution  was 
forced;  why  can ’t  it  be  forced  likewise  where 
thousands  are  unlawfully  diverted  to  political 
uses  ? Governor  Folk  believes  that  the  time 
has  come  to  make  an  example  of  the  high 
corporation  offenders  by  sending  several  of 
them  to  jail. 

“‘The  only  way,’  said  he  to-day,  ‘to  inspire 
respect  for  the  law  is  to  punish  those  individ- 
uals who  are  responsible  in  the  contributions 
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for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Don’t  fine  them. 
That  does  no  good.  Send  them  to  jail,  and 
thereby  there  will  be  created  anew  a respect 
for  the  law,  which  recently  has  sadly  fallen 
away.’ 

“To  illustrate  his  point  the  man  who  broke 
up  the  Baking-Powder  Trust  at  Jefferson 
City  and  convicted  a dozen  or  more  legislative 
boodlers  and  corporation  offenders  drew  a 
parallel  from  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

“‘Suppose,*  said  he,  ‘after  eating  the  apple 
they  had  said,  “The  truth  is,  we  have  formed 
a corporation;  we  did  not  eat  the  apple,  the 
corporation  did.  Applying  present-day  meth- 
ods, the  corporation  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  but  Adam  and 
Eve  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain, 
form  new  corporations,  and  continue  to  eat 
the  apples  as  long  as  they  pleased.’ 

“It  is  only  because  Governor  Folk  has 
become  convinced  that  the  contributions 
of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company 
to  funds  to  beat  Bryan  and  advance  Repub- 
lican interests  constitute  a national  scandal 
that  he  consented  to  discuss  the  traction 
crimes.” 

In  giving  in  more  detail  the  conversation, 
the  correspondent  continued: 

“‘The  situation  is  bad,’  said  the  Governor, 
after  the  history  of  the  Wall  and  Cortlandt 
streets  ferries  railway  had  been  outlined, 
‘and  is  of  very  great  delicacy  at  the  same  time.’ 

“‘Mr.  Whitney,*  it  was  suggested,  ‘was 
not  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  and  there  was  no  legal  war- 
rant for  the  payment  to  him  by  Mr.  Vreeland 
of  $500,000.’ 

“‘Undoubtedly  not.’ 

“‘And  then  the  alleged  obligation  having 
been  discharged  by  the  so-called  loans  of 
Ryan,  Widener,  Elkins,  Dolan  and  Whitney, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Securities  Company  to  pay  to 
these  five  gentlemen  loans  which  had  not  been 
authorized  and  which  were  for  a questionable 
purpose  anyhow.’ 

“‘That  is  undoubtedly  true,’  he  responded. 

“‘And  then  along  comes  the  purchase  of 
the  ferries  railway  at  a fictitious  price,  which 
covered  up  the  payments  to  the  five,  and  the 
entry  of  the  sum  in  the  books  as  an  asset. 
‘The  people  of  New  York  believe  that  a 
crime  was  committed  then.  Governor,  what 
do  you  think  about  it?’ 

“‘I  have  always  declared,’  he  answered 
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slowly,  ‘that  it  was  embezzlement.  A cor- 
poration has  no  right  to  contribute  funds  to 
a political  campaign.’ 

“‘It  is  embezzlement  clearly.  An  official 
of  a corporation  has  no  right  to  take  the  money 
of  stockholders  and  use  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  This  is  one  instance  of  the  law- 
lessness of  the  persons  operating  a corpora- 
tion. 

“‘It  is  in  the  same  class  with  rebating — 
the  same  thing  as  discriminating  in  favor 
of  one  against  another.  I mean  all  of  these 
offenses  are  on  the  same  level — wrong  in 
principle  and  deserving  of  punishment.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  indict 
one  of  these  officials  and  get  him  before  a 
jury  for  the  example  that  it  would  set.  No 
fines,  understand.  Put  them  in  stripes,  and 
that  means  you  will  inspire  respect  for  the  law. 
That  is  the  only  way  it  can  ever  be  done.* 

“ ‘ We  are  given  to  understand  in  New  York,’ 
it  was  suggested,  ‘that  there  is  no  law  under 
which  these  crimes  of  embezzlement  can  be 
punished.* 

“‘That  is  regrettable,’  said  the  Governor, 
gravely. 

“‘But  in  Chicago,  Deneen  and  Healy  have 
contracted  a habit  of  digging  around  a law 
that  fits  after  they  have  become  convinced 
that  “moral  obliquity”  exists,  and  they  per- 
severe until  they  have  found  a law.  I think 
I understand  you  to  say  that,  having  taken 
an  oath  to  enforce  the  law,  you  generally 
make  it  your  business  to  find  a way  to  enforce 
it.’ 


“Folk  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

“‘The  great  trouble,’  he  said,  ‘is  that  too 
much  distinction  is  made  between  the  corpo- 
rations and  the  men  who  direct  them.  Now- 
adays a corporation  is  merely  an  instrument 
through  which  the  law  is  violated.  Behind 
the  corporation  are  the  men  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  violation  of  the  law.  Put  them 
in  stripes,  and  a wholesome  lesson  will  be 
taught. 

“‘Lawlessness,’  said  Folk,  ‘is  anarchy, 
whether  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  social 
scale.* 

“As  to  the  question  of  criminal  interest, 
which  enters  into  consideration  of  all  these 
offenses,  Governor  Folk’s  views  closely  fol- 
low those  of  Judge  Anderson  of  Indianapolis, 
who  in  charging  the  jury  in  the  John  R. 
Walsh  trial  at  Chicago,  said:  ‘The  law  pre- 
sumes that  every  man  intends  the  natural 
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legitimate  and  necessary  consequences  of  his 
acts.  The  color  of  the  act  determines  the 
complexion  of  the  intent.  The  intent  to 
injure  or  defraud  may  be  presumed  when  the 
unlawful  act  which  results  in  loss  or  injury 
is  proved  to  have  been  knowingly  committed.' 

“‘That  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  law,'  said 
Folk,  'and  it  always  has  been  so.' 

“‘He  expressed  amazement  at  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Cohen  incident  where  the  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  forced  the  Metropoli- 
tan to  buy  back  his  clients'  depreciated  stock 
at  its  original  cost  on  a threat  to  begin  an 
action  against  the  directors  for  paying  divi- 
dends out  of  capital. 

“‘Is  not  that  a case  where  the  directors 
took  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany to  protect  their  own  pockets?'  he  was 
asked: 

“‘Undoubtedly,’  was  the  reply. 

“‘The  entry  of  the  Ferries  Railway  deal 
on  the  books  of  the  Metropolitan  Securities 
Company  as  an  asset,  followed  by  reports  to 
Albany  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  con- 
cern, based  in  part  on  these  false  entries, 
was  stamped  by  Folk  as  ‘perjury.’ 

“‘He  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  he 
would  pursue  if  face  to  face  with  the  situation 
in  New  York.  He  would  not  falter  or  seek 
loopholes  or  excuses  for  the  offenders.  He 
would  bluntly  put  the  naked  facts  before  the 


Grand  Jury  and  as  its  official  adviser,  demand 
indictments  for  embezzlement  and  perjury, 
and  on  these  charges  he  would  drag  the 
traction  offenders  before  a jury.” 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform  the 
readers  of  the  above  why  the  “safe  and 
sane”  Democratic  newspapers  of  New  York, 
that  dance  attendance  on  the  Ryan-Bdmont- 
Wall-Street-plutocratic  ring,  do  not  regard 
Governor  Folk  as  an  available  Presidential 
candidate.  Governor  Folk,  like  Mayor  Tom 
L.  Johnson,  is  at  once  a practical  statesman 
and  a moral  idealist;  incorruptible,  fearless, 
efficient.  Both  these  great  statesmen  place 
the  people's  interests  above  the  interests  of 
corrupt,  law-defying,  campaign-contributing 
corporations  and  all  privileged  interests  that 
seek  to  prey  upon  the  wealth-creator  and  con- 
sumers. They  are  types  of  the  same  noble 
statesmanship  that  marked  the  Republic 
in  her  early  days  and  which  blossomed  forth 
in  the  life  and  selfless  service  of  President 
Lincoln;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
place  the  people’s  interests  and  the  great 
fundamental  principles  of  popular  govern- 
ment above  the  interests  of  plundering  special 
privileged  classes  and  reactionaries  who  are 
transforming  the  Republic  into  a class-ruled 
government,  the  enemies  of  free  institutions 
and  the  parasites  of  wealth  are  a unit  in  their 
efforts  to  discredit  them* 


IS  MR.  ROOSEVELT  THE  HYPOCRITE  HIS  FRIENDS  WOULD 
HAVE  US  BELIEVE  HIM  TO  BE? 


AFTER  every  declaration  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  he  would  not  run 
another  term,  certain  of  his  warmest  frieqds 
and  men  very  close  to  the’  President,  who 
enjoy  his  confidence,  have  industriously 
striven  to  make  the  public  believe  that  the 
President  was  only  “playing  politics,”  and 
that  he  would  be  the  nominee  of  the  conven- 
tion. They  confidently  talk  as  if  they  knew 
the  cards  had  been  stacked  for  a special 
purpose,  and  that  at  the  right  moment  the 
nomination  would  be  forced  on  our  unwilling 
Caesar  by  his  Mark  Antonys,  who  would 
insist  that  it  was  the  people’s  will.  After 
his  last  positive  declaration  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  he  accept  the  nomina- 
tion, certain  politicians  and  editors  who 
appear  to  be  very  near  the  President,  raised 


a significant  cry,  or  rather  joined  in  a choru 
the  harmony  of  which  was  as  suggestive  as 
the  alleged  reason  for  it  was  patently  abstnd 
and  sophistical. 

We  were  told  on  every  hand  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  drafted  into  service  by  the 
parly,  and  that  he  had  never  been  the  man  to 
shirk  a duty  that  was  laid  upon  him;  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  the  country  who  could 
do  effective  service  in  curbing  the  lawless 
trusts  and  bringing  to  bay  the  rich  malefactors. 
With  tiresome  iteration  and  reiteration  it 
was  insisted  upon  that  this  man,  whose  popu- 
larity rests  on  the  advocacy  of  the  very  policies 
that  he  had  freely  appropriated  from  Mr. 
Bryan,  was  the  only  man  that  could  save  the 
Republic  from  the  predatory  bands  that  have 
been  fostered  and  built  up  under  the  rale  of 
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the  Republican  party  and  whose  position 
in  government,  through  their  handy-men 
who  are  the  leading  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s party  enables  them  to  thwart  every 
Attempt  of  the  people  for  real  relief. 

We  were  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt could  do  more  with  attomeys-general 
like  the  plutocracy’s  handy-man,  Knox, 
and  the  spineless  Bonaparte,  than  Mr.  Bryan 
with  an  attorney-general  who  would  imme- 
diately institute  criminal  proceedings  against 
criminals  and  who  would  enforce  the  law  in 
such  a way  as  to  bring  relief  to  the  people  from 
the  continued  robbery  of  the  few. 

We  were  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, who  has  systematically  surrounded  him- 
self by  many  of  the  most  offensive  handy-men 
of  the  plutocracy — by  men  like  Elihu  Root, 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  William  H.  Taft  and 
others,  and  who  has  among  his  dose  political 
friends  such  men  as  Philander  Knox  and 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,’ the  great  boss  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, could  be  better  trusted  to  protect 
the  people  from  the  depredations  of  the  bands 
that  these  handy-men  have  so  long  served  or 
to  whom  they  are  so  satisfactory,  than  a 
statesman  who  has  proved  that  nothing  can 
swerve  him  from  allegiance  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Now,  considering  the  fact  that  the  men 
who  are  voidng  these  cries  are  so  anxious  to 
please  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  are  near 
enough  to  him  to  regard  any  earnestly- 
expressed  desire  on  his  part  as  something 
binding,  many  people  have  been  forced  to  the 
condusion  that  Mr.  Roosevdt  was  deliber- 
ately playing  a double  game;  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  merely  his  stalking-horse;  and  that 
the  nomination  would  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent against  his  verbal  protest.  Thus,  fig- 
urativdy  speaking,  he  would  imitate  the  action 
of  Csesar,  who  pushed  aside  the  crown  offered 
him  and  which  he  dearly  coveted,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  pressed  upon  his  brow  in 
despite  of  his  apparent  reluctance  to  receive 
it.  We  say,  the  circumstances  in  the  case 
have  led  many  to  this  condusion.  Among 
this  number  is  evidently  Mr.  Hearst,  judging 
from  the  long  series  of  Opper  cartoons 
that  have  been  appearing  for  many 
weeks. 

We,  however,  are  indined  to  believe  that 
President  Roosevdt  is  not  such  an  insincere 


or  hypocritical  man  as  his  friends’  conduct 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  We  think  he  has 
permitted  this  ridiculous  exhibition  on  the 
part  of  those  who  claim  to  be  his  friends  to 
go  unchallenged,  and  perhaps  he  has  fosterqd 
it,  for  a double  purpose.  He  doubtless  knows 
how  weak  Mr.  Taft  is  with  the  people,  and 
that  if  the  masses  once  were  convinced  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  would  not  run,  they  would 
select  delegates  who  would  vote  for  Senator 
LaFollette,  the  one  Republican  candidate 
who  honestly  stands  for  the  reform  program 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  appropriated  from 
such  statesmen  as  Mr.  Bryan  and  which  the 
people  are  anxious  to  see  carried  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt  determined 
to  name  his  successor.  He  settled  upon  his 
personal  friend  as  the  most  available  man, 
because  he  was  a man  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  secure  vast  campaign  funds  from  Wall- 
Street  interests,  precisely  as  Mr.  Cortelyou 
was  able  to  collect  a colossal  campaign  fund 
from  the  Perkinses,  the  McCalls,  the  Morgans, 
the  Armours,  etc.,  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He  knew  full  well  that  Mir. 
Taft’s  record,  in  so  far  as  his  acts  were  con- 
cerned from  the  time  he  was  so  considerate 
for  the  railroads  in  the  struggle  of  the  employes 
against  the  railroads  when  he  was  a judge, 
to  the  present  time,  had  been  as  satisfactory 
to  predatory  wealth  as  his  words  had  been 
. fair  to  the  people.  He  knew  Wall  Street  had 
no  serious  objection  to  Mr.  Taft.  Indeed, 
his  candidacy  had  been  approved  by  its  most 
authoritative  journals  and  many  of  th*e  polit- 
ical bosses  and  handy-men  who  would  under 
no  circumstances  have  favored  any  man  whom 
the  law-defying  corporations  really  feared  or 
disliked.  So  in  Mr.  Taft  he  had  a candidate 
who  could  most  easily  be  used  to  kill  off  any 
candidates  who  might  be  advanced  by  certain 
groups  of  the  feudalism  of  privileged  wealth 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  antagonized.  By 
letting  it  be  understood  in  advance  that  if 
the  man  he  had  selected  as  his  heir  apparent 
should  not  be  chosen  to  head  the  ticket  he  had 
matters  so  arranged  as  to  have  himself  placed 
on  the  ticket,  he  could  make  his  control  over 
the  convention  absolute. 

This,  we  incline  to  believe,  explains  the 
action  of  the  President  in  permitting  those 
close  to  him  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  he  would 
be  nominated. 
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ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION  OF  CHANCELLOR  DAY’S  PERNI- 
CIOUS ACTIVITY  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  CRIMINAL 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY. 


WE  HAVE  had  occasion  in  several 
instances  to  call  attention  to  the 
morally  disintegrating  influence  on  church 
and  college  of  the  donations  of  tainted  wealth 
by  leading  representatives  of  the  great  crim- 
inal and  law-defying  trusts  and  corporations. 
These  donations  to  churches,  missionary 
societies  and  colleges  act  as  a bribe.  They 
silence  the  voices  that  should  be  raised  in 
behalf  of  fundamental  morality  and  obedi- 
ence to  law.  In  not  a few  instances  the 
leading  recipients  of  these  bribes,  or  the 
heads  of  the  institutions  thus  dowered,  have 
become  the  zealous  handy-men,  special 
pleaders  and  apologists  for  the  law-defying, 
immoral  and  criminal  organizations  that  have 
contributed  the  hush-money.  The  two  most 
amazing  examples  of  this  character  are 
Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse  University,  the 
handy-man  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buchtel,  formerly  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Denver  and  now  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado  by  grace  of  Boss  Evans  and 
Simon  Guggenheim. 

In  our  March  issue  we  took  occasion  to 
notice  Chancellor  Day’s  latest  attack  on 
President  Roosevelt.  This  editorial  called 
forth  an  interesting  communication  from  one 
of  our  valued  correspondents  giving  the  story 
of  his  experience  with  Mr.  Archbold’s  handy- 
man, that  is  so  illuminating  and  suggestive 
that  we  asked  our  friend’s  permission  to  give 
the  facts  to  our  readers. 

“‘The  characterization  of  Chancellor  Day 
in  the  March  Arena,’’  writes  our  corre- 
spondent, “is  corroborated  by  his  conduct 
in  an  affair  of  which  I have  full  know- 
ledge. 

“Having  read  one  of  his  ponderous  defences 
of  Standard  Oil,  I addressed  a personal 
letter  to  him,  reciting  facts  in  two  cases,  of 
whose  authenticity  I had  no  doubt,  my 
authority  for  one  of  them  being  a manager 
in  a large  manufactory,  whose  integrity  is 
beyond  all  suspicion,  and  my  authority  in 
the  other  being  an  agent  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.  After  the  lapse  of  a week 
or  more,  I received  a note  from  the  Chancellor, 


stating  that  my  letter  had  been  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Archbold,  and  that,  in  due  time,  I 
might  expect  a call  from  one  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company’s  representatives.  Of  course 
I was  astounded,  and  immediately  wrote, 
asking  if  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
under  a system  of  espionage,  and  if  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  Standard  Ofl  Com- 
pany’s affairs  was  beyond  the  laws  of  ordi- 
nary communications.  The  Rev.  Doctor 
replied  in  fierce  terms,  defending  his  own 
honor,  and  impeaching  mine,  as  a purveyor 
of  slander.  This  letter  was  so  contemptible 
in  tone  and  form  that  I returned  it,  but 
received  another,  equally  base  in  its  inuendo 
and  insult.  Meantime  the  Rev.  Doctor  had 
assured  me  that  the  S.  O.  Co.  would  not  ‘use* 
any  information  which  I might  possess  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  agents  who  employ 
unscrupulous  methods  in  the  development 
of  S.  O.  business. 

“Having  no  wish  to  betray  agents,  I awaited 
the  call  of  the  S.  O.  representative,  prepared 
to  thwart  his  efforts  to  involve  me  in  per- 
sonal difficulties.  At  last  he  appeared,  pre- 
ceded by  a letter  from  ‘C.  T.  Colling/  written 
on  plain  paper  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
returnable  to  Box  272,  Covington,  Kentucky. 
Nothing  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  com- 
munication ! However,  I smelt  coal  ofl,  and 
consulting  a directory,  learned  that  Mr. 
Colling  was  second  vice-president  of  the 
Standard  Ofl  Company.  Subsequently  I 
learned  that  he  was  one  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company’s  most  astute  agents,  having  been 
detected  in  various  frauds  in  Illinois.  This 
letter  I ignored. 

“At  9 a.  m.,  on  a Thursday,  the  repre- 
sentative entered  my  apartments,  and  re- 
quested an  interview.  I informed  him  that 
Dr.  Day  had  assured  me  that  my  disclosures 
would  not  be  ‘used,’  and  I declined  to  make 
them — on  the  ground  that  they  could  be  of 
no  value  unless  ‘used.’  This  non-plussed 
the  gentleman,  and  he  charged  me  with 
unfairness.  My  wife  suggested  that  I resent 
this.  But  I remarked,  'He  knows  no  better! 
He  represents  the  Standard  Ofl  Compa  ny. 
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This  was  too  much  for  the  representative, 
and  with  a hasty  ‘Good  morning!’  he  left 
the  house. 

“This,  in  brief,  is  a history  of  a case  which, 
I am  informed,  is  not  unusual.  Everywhere, 
citizens  are  under  the  eye  of  Standard  Oil 


minions — Dr.  Day  one  of  the  most  contempt- 
ible. 

“All  that  you  say  about  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany methods  is  true,  and  your  warning 
against  Standard  Oil  Company  despotism 
is  justified.’’ 


THE  THIRD  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SOCIALIST  FELLOWSHIP. 


BEFORE  this  issue  of  The  Arena  reaches 
our  readers  there  will  be  held  in  New 
York  City  a congress  of  broad-minded,  ear- 
nest and  sincere  Christian  workers  and  social 
reformers,  that  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
notable  religio-economic  gatherings  of  recent 
years. 

The  Christian  Socialist  Fellowship  is  a 
comparatively  new  organization,  but  it  has 
steadily  and  healthily  grown  during  the  last 
few  years  until  to-day  it  is  stated  that  there 
are  between  two  and  three  hundred  clergy- 
men in  the  various  churches  who  have  pub- 
licly declared  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  Christian  Socialism  as  enunciated  by 
Canon  Kingsley  and  Frederic  D.  Maurice 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  forthcoming  conference  or  congress 
will  be  addressed  by  a number  of  clergymen 
and  other  thinkers  of  national  reputation. 


Among  those  on  the  program  are  the  Right 
Reverend  Frank  Spalding,  Bishop  of  Utah; 
the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.D.,  L.LD. 
Edwin  Markham,  Rabbi  Stephen  Wise, 
Professor  Charles  P.  Fagnani,  D.D.,  Rufus 
W.  Weeks,  Rev.  A.  L.  Wilson,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Wasson,  Rev.  E.  Umbach,  Rev.  George 
Willis  Cooke,  Rev.  Eliot  White,  Ph.D., 
Rev.  H.  S.  Baker,  John  Spargo,  Rev.  E.  B. 
Gearhart,  Ph.D.,  Rev.  Alexander  F.  Irvine, 
Rev.  J.  O.  Ben  tall,  Rev.  Lawrence  R.  Howard, 
Rev.  G.  G.  Mills,  Rev.  E.  M.  Frank,  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes,  Rev.  Albert  J.  Collison,  Rev. 
J.  C.  Hogan,  Rev.  E.  E.  Carr,  Rev.  John  D. 
Long,  D.D.,  and  Professor  Josephus  Chant 
Lipe8. 

It  is  our  intention  to  have  prepared  for  an 
early  number  of  The  Arena  an  extended 
paper  on  this  important  conference  and  the 
work  of  the  fellowship. 


WHEREIN  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  HAS  FAILED 
THE  PEOPLE. 


IS  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT’S  contin- 
ued bombardment  of  Congress  with 
messages  demanding  further  centralization 
of  power  in  bureaus  and  commissions  for  the 
remedying  of  palpable  abuses  and  defiance 
of  law,  due  to  his  desire  to  divert  the  popular 
attention  from  the  do-nothing-serious  policy 
of  his  attorneys-general  ? Does  Mr.  Roose- 
velt imagine  for  a moment  that  if  he  had 
placed  a man  like  Senator  LaFollette,  Gov- 
ernor Folk  or  Francis  J.  Heney  in  the  office 
of  attorney-general,  that  the  “great  malefac- 
tors” and  the  rich  and  powerful  defiers  of 
law  whom  he  has  so  long  berated,  would  have 
had  such  a prosperous  and  happy  time  as 


they  have  enjoyed  under  the  kindly  gaze  of 
their  long-trusted  handy-man.  Philander  Knox, 
or  the  present  spineless  attorney-general, 
Bonaparte  ? 

This  is  a question  to  which  there  can  be  but 
one  answer.  No  President  ever  had  a more 
splendid  opportunity  to  serve  the  people  and 
do  something  that  would  have  brought  the 
reign  of  extortion,  corruption  and  law-defiance 
to  an  end  than  did  President  Roosevelt,  with 
the  attorney-generalship  at  his  command. 
When  Governor  Folk  was  elected  district 
attorney  in  St.  Louis,  the  all  but  universal 
cry  was  that  Folk  might  be  honest  and  desire 
to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice,  but  he  would 
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be  powerless,  for  the  municipal  government 
was  hand  in  glove  with  the  “interests,”  and 
the  great  Democratic  boss,  the  boss  of  Folk’s 
own  party  was  the  master  handy-man  of  the 
corrupt  interests.  Furthermore,  the  great 
daily  papers  of  St.  Louis  were  silent  when 
they  should  have  been  exerting  their  full 
influence  toward  upholding  the  young  district 
attorney’s  hands.  Single-handed  and  alone 
this  young  David  began  his  investigations. 
He  was  a true  reformer,  genuine  to  the  core; 
no  shifty  doctrinnaire,  no  opportunist  poli- 
tician. He  believed  that  “words  are  good 
when  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only  so.” 
He  soon  found  that  the  corruption  that  honey- 
combed the  municipal  life  of  St.  Louis  was 
due  to  the  corruptionists  who  were  pillars  of 
society.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  or  falter. 
He  proved  to  the  people  that  the  earnest 
statesman  or  the  earnest  public  official  can 
always  make  good  if  he  cares  more  for  the 
interests  of  the  people  than  he  does  for  per- 
sonal fame  or  the  political  machine  of  his 
party,  and  is  consistent  in  his  service  of  the 
people. 

When  Tom  Johnson  began  his  fight  in  the 
interest  of  clean  government  and  a three-cent 
street-car  fare  for  the  citizens  of  Cleveland,  he 
had  ranged  against  him  the  great  privileged 
interests  of  Cleveland  and  Ohio:  Mark 
Hanna  and  the  all-powerful  Republican 
machine  of  the  state,  the  Republican  organ- 
ization, the  predatory  element  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  all  the  handy-men  of  the  public- 
service  corporations,  and  the  harpies  of  com- 
mercial life  that  flourish  on  every  hand.  He 
was  slandered,  misrepresented  and  ridiculed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  he 
steadfastly  went  forward,  fighting  the  battle 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  nobly  stood  by 
him.  The  courts,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
machine  politicians  and  the  public-service 
corporations,  sought  to  hamper  him  at  every 
step.  The  legislature  passed  special  bills  to 
take  away  from  the  people  their  rights  to 
supervise  immensely  rich  public  franchises. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  urged  one 
of  the  most  popular  representatives  to  oppose 
Mr.  Johnson  and  thus  render  it  possible  for 
the  street-car  ring  to  triumph  when  the  indom- 
itable Mayor  had  whipped  them  almost  to  a 
stand-still.  But  in  spite  of  President  Roose- 
velt’s effort  to  help  the  interests  of  the  corrupt 
machine  and  the  avaricious  public-service 
interests;  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of  Con- 
gressman Burton  and  the  vast  amount  of 


wealth  that  predatory  interests  poured  out  to 
defeat  the  ^layor,  Mr.  Johnson* was  again 
victorious;  and  as  a result  of  his  long  and 
single-handed  fight  for  the  people,  Cleveland 
to-day  enjoys  a three-cent  fare. 

Where  there  is  a will  there  is  a way.  This 
fact  was  splendidly  illustrated  in  the  mag- 
nificent fight  made  by  United  States  Senate1 
LaFollette  when  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

District-Attorney  Folk,  Mayor  Johnson 
and  Governor  LaFollette  all  demonstrated 
what  public  servants  can  do  where  they  are 
genuine  reformers  and  where  they  place  the 
fundamental  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 
above  all  other  considerations.  They  suc- 
ceeded just  as  President  Roosevelt  has  dis- 
gracefully failed,  because  of  the  kind  of  men 
he  has  chosen  for  attorney-generals.  The 
changes  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt 
might  easily  be  made  a powerful  engine  for 
the  insatiable  and  avaricious  plutocracy, 
through  the  capture  of  the  Presidency  by 
some  “safe  and  sane”  man  who  would 
appoint  as  commissioners  men  as  satisfactory 
to  the  privileged  interests  as  have  been  all  the 
attomeys-general  who  have  served  in  the 
last  eighteen  years. 

Who  imagines  for  a moment  that  commis- 
sions or  bureaus  filled  by  appointments  made 
by  such  men  as  Taft,  Foraker,  Knox,  Cor- 
telyou  or  Root,  would  do  any  more  toward 
giving  the  people  real  relief  than  have  the 
attomeys-general  that  were  appointed  to 
office  by  President  McKinley  and  President 
Roosevelt?  Only  by  the  right  kind  of  men 
on  the  bureaus  and  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  would  it  be  possible  for  the  people  to 
have  any  relief;  and  if  the  undemocratic 
centralization  and  increase  in  commission 
power  had  been  readily  granted  by  Congress, 
there  is  not  a shadow  of  reason  to  believe  that 
these  changes  in  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  selected  as  his  successor, 
and  who  is  enthusiastically  supported  by 
Boss  Cox,  the  most  odious  political  boss  in 
America,  by  corporation  handy-men  and 
bosses  everywhere,  by  men  like  Boss  Lodge 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  corporation  handy- 
man, Samuel  Powers  of  this  commonwealth, 
Would  result  in  bringing  a paUrtide  of  relief 
to  the  people.  They  would  only  serve  in  time 
to  become  barriers  interposed  between  popu- 
lar action  and  predatory  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  an  attorney-general  like  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  or  Mr.  Heney,  with  the  not 
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resources  of  the  government  behind  him 
and  the  overwhelming  popular  senti- 
ment of  the  people  sustaining  him,  the 
attorney-general  would  soon  have  proceeded, 
not  to  fine  trusts  who  in  turn  levy  double 
tribute  on  the  people,  but  to  place  the  Paul 
Mortons,  the  Rockefellers,  the  Hardmans 
and  other  law-defiers  and  criminals  behind 
the  bars.  Such  action  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  such  overwhelming  approval  onr 
the  part  of  the  people  that  the  recreant 
handy-men  and  tools  of  plutocracy  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  would  have  been  quick 
to  bow  to  the  public  will  instead  of  assuming 
the  insolent  and  arrogant  attitude  that  marks 
the  Aldriches,  the  Cannons  and  other  men  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  who  are  dear  to 
plutocracy. 

President  Roosevelt  has  failed  the  people, 
notwithstanding  his  many  brave  words, 
because  he  has  not  backed  those  words  up 
by  deeds  and  because  he  has  given  moral 
support  to  the  plutocracy  by  selecting  such 
men  as  Elihu  Root,  the  most  efficient  handy- 
man of  the  high  financiers  and  predatory 


rich  of  the  nation,  to  be  the  Secretary  of 
State;  George  B.  Cortelyou,  the  darling  of 
the  Morgans  and  other  financiers,  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  William  H. 
Taft,  loved  by  the  railroads,  endorsed  by  the 
Financial  Chronicle , upheld  by  Boss  Cox, 
favored  by  political  bosses  and  various  handy- 
men of  the  privileged  interests  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  for  Secretary  of  War;  and 
such  men  as  Philander  Knox  and  Charles 
J.  Bonaparte  as  attorney s-general . 

The  last  message  of  the  President  was 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Senate  and 
House  only  because  the  plutocracy  does  not 
at  heart  fear  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  knows  that 
a man  who  surrounds  himself  by  such  men 
as  the  above,  and  who  avoids  such  men  as 
LaFollette  in  the  selection  of  men  for  rival 
offices  like  that  of  attorney-general,  is  not  a 
man  to  be  feared,  further  than  that  his  words 
may  set  the  people  thinking.  It  has  a griev- 
ance against  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  is  true,  but  it 
is  not  for  the  things  he  has  done  but  for  the 
truths  which  from  time  to  time  he  has 
spoken. 


MEXICO’S  PRACTICAL  MEASURES  FOR  FOSTERING  AND 
PROTECTING  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


A Republic  That  Guards  her  Citizens 
Frem  The  Rapacity  of  The  Few. 

WE  ARE  indebted  to  our  special  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  F.  E.  Plummer, 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  for  some  leading  facts 
and  data  showing  how  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment protects  the  people  from  the  rapacity 
of  public-service  corporations  and  the  feudal- 
ism of  privileged  interests..  The  information 
given  concerning  the  solicitude  of  our  sister 
republic  for  the  rights  of  all  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  public  utilities, 
affords  a striking  contrast  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  people  to  the  ava- 
rice of  the  railways,  the  express  companies, 
the  banks  and  monopolies,  by  the  dominant 
political  interests  in  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Parcels  Post. 

In  his  communication  in  reference  to  the 
post-office  department  of  Mexico  Mr.  Plum- 
mer says: 

“As  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  Mexico  has 


for  a long  time  had  a parcels  post,  by  which 
packages  weighing  up  to  eleven  pounds  could 
be  sent.  In  fact,  the  United  States  mail 
admits  packages  of  that  weight  destined  for 
Mexico.  On  March  first  of  this  year  the 
Mexican  post-office  department  inaugurated 
a C.  O.  D.  feature,  so  that  we  are  now  able 
to  send  packages  by  mail,  C.  O.  D.,  up  to  the 
value  of  $100.  A fee  of  ten  cents,  Mexican 
currency,  equal  to  five  cents  gold,  is  charged 
for  malting  the  collections,  but  the  money 
must  be  returned  in  the  form  of  a post-office 
money-order,  for  which  regular  rates  (which 
are  low)  are  charged.  This  feature  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  merchants,  not  only  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  more  economical  than 
shipping  by  express,  but  because  the  greater 
and  more  valuable  portion  of  mail-order 
business  comes  from  points  not  reached  by 
the  express  companies.” 

In  our  Republic  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  for  forty  years  to  give  America  an 
efficient  parcels  post,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
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the  people  of  other  civilized  nations,  has  been 
effectively  thwarted  by  the  express  companies 
and  railways  working  through  their  servants 
and  handy-men  in  the  government.  By  lib- 
eral contributions  to  the  gigantic  corruption 
campaign  funds,  and  by  bargains  with  the 
political  bosses  for  the  control  of  party 
machines,  the  plunderers  of  the  people  and 
corruptors  of  government  have  gained  a con- 
trol of  the  Republican  party  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  plutocratic  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party,  led  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
World , the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
Harper's  Weekly , they  have  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  Democratic  party  from  becom- 
ing a strong,  aggressive  champion  of  the 
people’s  rights  and  interests. 

In  like  manner  the  banking  interests  have 
prevented  the  people  from  enjoying  postal 
savings  banks. 

The  persistent  treason  of  the  government 
to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  the  almost 
incredible  servility  of  every  department  of 
public  service  to  the  money-mad  and  rapa- 
cious community  of  privileged  wealth  have 
only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  gigantic 
campaign  funds  contributed  by  the  Wall- 
Street  gamblers,  the  public-service  corpora- 
tion chiefs  and  the  leaders  of  the  various 
monopolies.  This  money  has  enabled  the 
enemies  of  clean  government  and-  of  popular- 
rights  to  thwart  file  , people  - at  every  turn, 
to  largely  control  the  party  press,  to  corrupt 
the  electorate,  and  to  enthrone  their  handy- 
men not  only  in  the  United  States  Senate 
and  in  places  of  vantage  in  the  House,  but 
also  in  various  departments  of  government. 
This  domination  of  government  by  privi- 
leged interests  is  well  illustrated  by  the  com- 
plete control  of  the  postal  service  by  the 
combined  interests  of  the  express  companies 
with  the  banks  and  the  railroads. 

The  Mexican  Government  in  Control  of 
Her  Great  Tnmk  Railroads. 

Speaking  of  the  railways  reminds  us  of  the 
recent  completion  of  the  railway  merger,  by 
which  the  great  trunk  railways  of  Mexico 
have  been  consolidated,  with  the  Mexican 
government  holding  the  controlling  interest. 
In  noticing  this  important  practical  action, 
brought  about  by  statesmen  who  place  the 
interests  of  the  people  above  those  of  rapacious 
public-service  corporations,  the  Mexican  Her- 
ald of  March  thirtieth  says: 
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“The  mere  fact  of  the  corporation  owning 
so  extensive  and  powerful  a transportation 
system  as  is  constituted  by  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral Railway  and  the  National  Lines  of 
Mexico,  having  become  a Mexican  concern, 
with  headquarters  in  this  city,  and  subject 
exclusively  to  Mexican  law,  would  alone  be  s 
subject  for  congratulation,  evenfif  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  a holder  of  thejmajority  of  its 
stock.  The  great  transportation  systems, 
owing  to  the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the 
functions  which  they  perform,  become  s 
power  in  all  modem  nations  and  in  view  of 
that  inevitable’  circumstance,  it  is  obviously 
a momentous  achievement  to  have  converted 
this  power,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  from  a 
foreign  into  a national  entity. 

“But,  if,  in  addition  to  this  fact,  it  be  con- 
sidered that  the  nation  becomes  the  chief 
stockholder,  and  hence,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  new  corporation* 
the  value  of  the  safeguard  which  has  thus 
been  thrown  around  the  most  sacred  interests 
of  the  Republic  is  immensely  enhanced. 

“The  genetal  satisfaction  which  these  con- 
siderations must  inspire  is  heightened  by  the 
reflection  that  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which 
the  achievement  has  entailed  is  inconsiderable; 
nay,  properly  speaking,  at  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  no  sacrifice  at  all.  The 
acquisition  is  simply  the  result  of  exceptional 
acumen  and  penetration,  doupilfcd  with  rare 
capacity  on  the  part  of  Mexico’s  Finance 
Minister  to  take  advantage  of  a special  situs* 
tion.*  . ' 7 

y - * > * . * . i 

Here  we  have  a practical  illustration  o/ 
high-minded,  far-seeing  statesmanship  t&afc 
contrasts  in  the  mbst  impressive  maimer 
with  the  humiliating  record  of  American  pol- 
iticians who  pose  as  statesmen,  and  the  polit- 
ical bosses  and  handy-men  Who  hold  high 
places  of  trust  in  the  government.  In  What 
instance  have  Messrs.  Taft,  Gbrtdyou,  Can- 
non, Fairbanks,  Knox  and  Aldrich  attempted 
to  stand  between  the  plundered  public  and 
the  rapacity  of  public-service  corporations, 
monopolies  and  privileged  interests  which 
contribute  liberally  to’  the  money-controlled 
political  machine?  And  What  “rich  male- 
factor” or  lawkkfying  corporation  chief  has 

been  proceeded  against  qmmmdly  by  Mr. 

Roosevelt,  and  his  spineless  attorney -general, 
Mr.  Bonaparte,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
fusillades  of  brave  Words  frona  tile  President, 
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who  on  one  occasion  declared  that,  “Words 
are  good  when  hacked  Up  by  deeds,  and 
only  so!” 

Co-operative  Movement  in  Mexico. 

Recently  in  Queretaro  a most,  promising 
cooperative  experiment  was  started,  which 
Mr.  Plummer  informs  us  is  being  actively 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  governor  and 
other  high  officials.  The  friends  of  coopera- 
tion .secured  from  the  English  cobperatore 
the  full  particulars  of  the  Rochdale  system, 
that  has  proved  so  phenomenally  successful 
in  Great  Britain,  and  they  are  proceeding 
along  that  line  in  establishing  a great  coopera- 
tive store.  Bqt  their  efforts  are  not  to  be 
confined  to  cooperative  trading'  They  pro- 
pose to  fight  the  drink  evil  in  a very  effective 
manner,  and  also  to  encourage  the  poor  to 
save  their  pennies.  In  referring  to  their 
program  the  Mexican  Herald  says: 

“The  system  to  be  adopted  by  the  founder 


of  the  Present. 

of  the  society  for  keeping  men  away  from 
saloons  is  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
commendable  work  undertaken  by  temper- 
ance societies  in  this  country.  It  consists 
in  providing  the  right  kind  of  amusement  for 
the  people,  for  unless  the  time  spent  at  the 
pulque  den  is  not  suitably  compensated  to  the 
workmen,  all  the  phraseology  and  forcible 
argumentation  of  theoretical  temperance  advo- 
cates is  apt  to  prove  valueless. 

“By  requiring  all  members  to  create  a 
fund  for  their  own  benefit,  a portion  of  their 
earnings  will  be  diverted  from  liquor  stores,, 
where  it  formerly  went. 

“In  addition  the  system  of  penny  savings 
will  tend  to  create  the  habit  of  thrift  in  Mex- 
ican workmen,  a habit  that  never  has  existed. 

“The  society  Just  organized  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  libraries,  cinematograph 
parlors  and  other  places  of  entertainment  of 
similar  nature,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  Workmen.” 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  NEWS. 

By  Ralph  Albertson, 

Secretary  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  League  of  America. 


The  Farce  of  Representative  Government 
in  Ohio. 

THE  PEOPLE  of  Ohio  demanded  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  This  de- 
mand was  so  strong  theft  the  “representatives ” 
were  forced  to  pledge  themselves  to  it  in  over- 
whelming numbers  before  election,  and  even 
Senators  Foraker  and  Dick  bowed  before  it. 
In  session  these  “representatives”  had  to 
redeem  their  pledges  by  voting  for  something 
that  could  be  called  by  a direct-legislation 
name.  The  Atwell  resolution,  a mild  and 
“conservative”  measure,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  after  much  mutilation  by  the 
House  also.  This  led  us  to  say  in  the  last 
Arena  that  Ohio  was  won.  But  not  so  fast. 
The  Senate  refused  to  concur  in  the  House’s 
mutilations  of  the  bill,  and  a conference  com- 
mittee was  appointed  consisting  of  three 
members  of  the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House. 
Here  was  the  place  for  representative  govern- 
ment to  get  in  its  work.  One  man,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  direct-legislation.  The  fact  that  the 


people  of  Ohio  wanted  it  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  fact  that  this  one  representa- 
tive did  not  want  it.  He  selected  three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  had  voted  against  the 
bill,  and  who  could  be  depended  upon  to 
block  its  passage  in  any  form,  and  appointed 
them  on  the  conference  committee.  That 
settled  it.  The  people  of  Ohio  may  whistle 
for  what  they  want.  And  this  is  what  Senator 
Lodge  calls  a republican  form  of  government. 

Herbert  Bigelow  says  that  “as  a Demo- 
crat” he  is  jubiliant  over  the  situation.  He 
is  running  now  for  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  and  will  fight 
hard  for  direct-legislation  as  a party  measure 
in  the  coming  campaign. 

The  Fight  Against  Oregon's  Constitution. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  amend- 
ment to  Oregon’s  constitution  was  upheld  in 
a decision  rendered  by  Judge  Cleland  early  in 
March.  Upon  the  validity  of  the  amendment 
hangs  the  outcome  of  the  suit  of  the  state 
of  Oregon  against  the  Pacific  States  Tele- 
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phone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  that  of 
another  suit  brought  against  the  Sunset  Tel- 
ephone Company.  The  state  is  seeking  to 
recover  the  taxes  levied  upon  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  telephone  companies,  by  virtue  of 
a law  passed  by  the  people’s  initiative.  In 
its  answer  to  the  state’s  complaint  the  Pacific 
States  Company  attacked  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  of 
all  laws  enacted  under  it,  one  of  these  imposing 
the  gross  earnings  tax.  Attorney-General 
Crawford  and  District  Attorney  Manning, 
who  had  filed  the  complaint  for  the  state, 
then  interposed  a demurrer  to  the  telephone 
companies’  answer,  alleging  that  no  defense 
was  set  up  for  the  company.  This  was  sub- 
mitted to  Judge  Cleland  of  the  State  Circuit 
Court  without  argument,  and  he  imme- 
diately sustained  the  demurrer. 

The  defendant  company  through  its  coun- 
sel, Harrison  Allen,  then  refused  further  to 
move,  or  to  plead,  and  the  court  adjudged 
that  it  must  pay  the  $10,450  tax.  Notice 
was  given  that  the  case  would  be  carried  to 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  As  a similar 
case,  that  of  Kadderly  against  Portland,  has 
already  been  passed  upon  by  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  upholding  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  also  be 
upheld  in  the  present  case.  It  is  not  intended 
to  leave  the  case  there,  however,  but  to  take 
it  to  fhe  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where 
a fierce  battle  will  be  waged  to  have  the 
initiative  amendment  wiped  off  the  Oregon 
statute  books. 

In  its  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  state 
the  telephone  company  alleges  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  amendment  is  in 
violation  of  sections  2,  3,  4 and  8,  article  1, 
and  sections  3,  4,  article  4 of  the  state  consti- 
tution. It  is  the  contention  of  the  company 
that  the  provision  of  the  Federal  constitution 
guaranteeing  to  every  state  a Republican 
form  of  government  is  violated  by  the  initia- 
tive and  referendum.  It  is  the  argument  of 
the  Attorney-General,  however,  that  this  is 
a political,  not  a judicial  question. 

Four  paragraphs  of  the  original  answer 
alleged  that  the  telegraph  company  should  not 
be  taxed  for  carrying  messages  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  officials.  These  portions 
of  the  answer  were  stricken  out  by  the  defend- 
ant, so  that  the  validity  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  should  be  the  only 
question  involved. 

The  telephone  company  declares  that  the 


case  will  be  pushed  through  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  have  an  unlimited 
amount  of  corporation  support  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  its  case  before  that  body.  No 
more  vitally  important  issue  is  at  stake  at  the 
present  time,  for  an  adverse  decision  to  direct- 
legislation  by  the  Supreme  Court  would  set 
back  the  progress  of  democracy  on  this  con- 
tinent a century,  if  it  would  not  indeed  pro- 
voke a revolution  in  which  the  position  of  the 
court  itself  in  our  scheme  of  government 
would  be  the  stake. 


Developments  at  DeB  Moines. 

Des  Moines  held  in  April  its  first  election 
since  the  popular  adoption  of  the  commission 
government  plan,  and  the  result  was  rather 
curious.  The  ticket  of  the  “respectable** 
elements  that  had  energetically  worked  for 
the  new  plan  of  municipal  government  was 
decisively  defeated  and  that  of  the  reputed 
opponents  of  the  reform  was  elected  by  large 
majorities.  The  question  was  raised  at  once 
whether  during  the  next  two  years  the  term 
of  the  new  mayor  and  his  associate  commis- 
sioners the  “plan”  will  have  the  fair  and 
adequate  trial  it  ought  to  have  to  enable 
voters  to  determine  at  the  next  election  upon 
the  permanent  form  of  their  local  government 
However,  after  the  people  of  Des  Moines 
had  voted  to  adopt  commission  rule  the 
outspoken  opponents  of  the  plan  had  affirmed 
their  readiness  to  give  the  experiment  the 
benefit  of  local  cooperation  and  sympathy. 
And  now  the  defeated  party  is  pledging  its 
support,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  the  successful 
one.  Moreover,  Des  Moines  has  a civic 
league,  good  government  clubs,  and  other 
agencies  that  are  expected  to  watch  the  new 
administration  and  demand  faithful,  non- 
partisan, business-like  policies  of  it. 

Under  the  law  the  mayor  is  superintendent 
of  the  department  of  public  affairs.  Each  of 
the  other  four  commissioners  are  intrusted 
with  much  power  and  discretion,  subject  to 
popular  control  by  means  of  the  referendum. 
Any  commissioner  may  be  voted  out  of  office 
during  his  term  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of 
duty,  corruption  or  other  cause,  provided  a 
certain  number  of  electors  first  petition  for  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  recall  and  provided  a 
majority  subsequently  condemns  him  as  unfit. 

The  value  of  this  provision  became  early 
apparent.  When  the  time  came  to  appoint 
a chief  of  police  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
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had  been  elected  on  a strict  enforcement 
platform,  voted  with  the  mayor  and  another 
commissioner  in  the  selection  of  the  chief 
whose  past  record  indicates  that  he  favors 
a wide-open  town.  This  appointment  directed 
a howl  of  factional  indignation  against  the 
offending  commissioner.  Promptly  a peti- 
tion of  recall  received  the  necessary  number 
of  signers,  and,  before  he  had  hardly  warmed 
his  seat,  he  had  to  fight  for  re-election. 

“This  rapid-fire  stirring  up  of  trouble,” 
says  the  Wheeling  Intelligence , “may  prove 
the  new  system  a failure  and  may  prove  it 
a success.  It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view.  If  elections  are  to  be  held  every  time 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voting  population 
becomes  angered  at  an  officeholder  the  effect 
will  be  rather  disquieting  and  not  conducive 
to  the  peace  of  the  community.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  true  that  the  commissioner  has 
flagrantly  violated  his  ante-electicn  pledges 
the  sooner  the  city  gets  rid  of  him  the  better, 
and  therein  the  system  will  prove  a benefit, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  stimulate  all  officials’ 
memories  in  regard  to  their  promises.  They 
will  realize  that  platforms  are  not  only  made 
to  get  in  on  but  to  stay  in  on.” 

There  has  been  another  development  in  the 
system.  The  charter  was  enacted  at  the 
request  of  the  business  interests  of  the  city. 
They  had  the  assistance  of  the  public-service 
corporations  in  return  for  their  promise 
that  John  MacVicar  should  not  be  elected 
commissioner.  MacVicar  is  a former  mayor 
and  secretary  of  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities,  is  inclined  to  favor  municipal- 
ownership  and  is  an  advocate  of  strict  regu- 
lation of  corporations  which  operate  under 
franchises.  This  makes  plain  why  the  public- 
service  corporations  exacted  the  pledge  that 
he  should  not  be  elected  commissioner.  It 
happens  some  times,  however,  that  even 
business  interests  cannot  deliver  the  goods, 
for  when  the  ballots  were  counted  MacVicar 
had  a tremendous  majority.  Hence  the 
business  interests  are  mildly  startled  while 
the  public-service  corporations  are  genuinely 
scared. 


Another  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma 
in  a decision  of  April  twentieth  held  that  the 
initiative  and  referendum  provisions  of  the 
Oklahoma  constitution  are  not  in  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Western  South  Dakota  the  referendum  had 
been  invoked  to  determine  whether  the  recent 
fifteen-year  franchise  given  the  Lead  Dead- 
wood  Gas  Company  by  the  Lead  City  Council 
is  acceptable  to  the  citizens  as  a whole.  Cit- 
izens who  do  not  like  the  terms  of  the  ordinance 
as  passed  circulated  petitions  and  the  neces- 
sary five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  at  the  last 
election  was  secured  to  enable  the  proposition 
to  be  put  before  the  voters  at  the  next  election. 

Three  referendum  votes  were  submitted 
to  the  people  of  Hartford  at  their  spring  elec- 
tion, over  11,000  people  voting  on  the  license 
question  and  nearly  as  many  on  the  questions 
of  a new  engine  house  and  school  consolida- 
tion. 

Three  Western  states,  Illinois,  Nebraska 
and  Wisconsin,  voted  in  April  on  the  saloon 
question.  The  battle  between  the  “Wets” 
and  the  “Drys”  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
even  honors.  In  several  instances  the  people 
voted  to  return  to  the  license  system  after  an 
experience  without  saloons,  while  several 
“Wet”  strongholds  deckled  to  make  the 
experiment  of  getting  along  without  the  public 
bar.  In  general  the  people  of  these  states 
appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the  law  which 
gives  them  the  privilege  of  deciding  for  them- 
selves on  the  saloon  question.  The  refer- 
endum idea  again  appears  to  be  growing  in 
popular  favor. 

The  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
vote  of  seventy-two  to  eleven  passed  the 
Wertz  bill  providing  for  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  municipal  affairs.  The  initia- 
tive feature  provides  that  on  petition  of  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  qualified  electors  an  ordinance 
may  be  submitted  to  council  and  if  not  enacted 
in  ninety  days  it  shall  be  submitted  to  a vote 
of  the  people.  The  referendum  feature 
provides  that  councils  may  submit  to  a vote 
of  the  people  any  ordinance  granting  a fran- 
chise or  the  expenditure  of  money.  A major- 
ity of  the  votes  cast  at  the  last  election  are 
necessary  to  carry  any  ordinance. 

Mr.  Steffens*  article  on  U’Ren  of  Oregon 
has  stirred  up  some  discussion  in  that  state 
as  to  Mr.  U’Ren’s  claim  to  the  title  of  “Father 
of  the  Referendum  in  America.”  That  honor 
is  claimed  by  his  friends  for  Max  Burgholzer. 
Neither  Mr.  Burgholzer  nor  Mr.  U’Ren  seem 
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to  care  for  the  discussion,  however.  There 
is  enough  glory  in  the  achievement  for  them 
both. 

TfiE  Schuylkill  (Pennsylvania)  county  Dem- 
ocrats took  advantage  of  a provision  in  the 
uniform  primaries  law  which  allows  a candi- 
date for  delegate  to  a party  convention  to 
have  printed  on  the  ballot  the  name  of  the  can- 
didate whom  he  will  support  in  the  convention. 
They  took  a direct  vote  on  the  Presidential 
preferences  with  one  faction  for  Bryan  and 
the  other  for  Gray. 

Ip  a referendum  vote  of  the  Republican 
voters  of  the  country,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Den;?  < rats,  could  be  taken  on  the  question 
of  repealing  the  tariff  on  wood  pulp  and  print 
paper  there  is  no  question  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  would  favor  it.  Yet 
Speaker  Cannon  refuses  to  allow  the  bill  to 
do  this  to  be  reported  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  And  this  is  a “repre- 
sentative government.” 

A vote  was  taken  at  the  spring  election  at 
Auburn,  Nebraska,  on  the  question  of  repeal- 
ing the  initiative  and  referendum  provirions 
of  their  charter.  Of  course,  this  nefarious 
scheme  was  defeated.  The  initiative  and 
referendum  prove  so  valuable  to  the  people 
wherever  adopted  that  the  first  state  or  munici- 
pality where  the  voters  are  willing  to  give  up 
the  doubte-bladed  weapon  they  furnish,  is 
still  to  be  heard  from. 

In  the  agitation  over  the  approaching  ref- 
erendum vote  on  the  new  South  Dakota 
divorce  law  the  anti-divorce  people  are  raising 
as  their  argument  the  statement  that  ninety 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  who  come  to  the 
state  for  a divorce  leave  the  state  as  soon  as  the 
divorce  is  granted. 

New  Jersey  has  been  greatly  agitated 
over  the  voting-machine  question  which  is 
now  to  be  settled  by  referendum  under  a law 
just  passed.  Five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of 
any  election  district  in  which  a machine  is 
located  may  by  petition  demand  a referendum. 
A majority  vote  will  decide  at  the  next  general 
election.  Where  machines  are  ordered  placed 
in  a district,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
can  call  a special  election  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  shall  be  used. 

A new  law  passed  by  the  Ohio  legislature 
prbvides  that  upon  a petition  signed  by  twenty 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  voters  of  any  school- 
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district  the  question  of  whether  the  school 
board  shall  furnish  free  text  books  or  not  shall 
be  submitted  to  a vote,  and  if  a majority  shaD 
vote  in  favor  it  shall  be  done. 

The  voters  of  Pittsburg  have  been  asked 
to  grant  $8,500,000  for  a new  city  hall  at  a 
special  balloting  June  sixth. 

Senator  Fielder’s  bill  providing  a new 
charter  for  Trenton  embodying  the  initiative 
and  referendum  was  killed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  eighth. 

The  city  of  Portland,  Maine,  recently  held 
a town  meeting  to  ascertain  the  puhlic  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  rebuilding  the  burnt  City 
Hall.  The  meeting  was  attended  by  three 
thousand  persons  and  is  considered  by  the 
Boston  Herald  to  have  proved  the  possibility 
of  a popular  referendum  under  the  existing 
form  of  municipal  organization.  The  Herald 
forgets,  however,  that  the  meeting  had  only 
advisory  powers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
assembled  citizens  were  not  bound  in  any 
degree  by  the  expression  of  opinion  so  cluaa- 
rily  attempted  at  that  meeting.  The  average 
citizen  will  not  ordinarily  put  himself  to.  the 
trouble  of  giving  his  rulers  gratuitous  advice. 

Unable  under  the  law  to  get  a referendum 
m any  other  way,  Representative  W.  BL 
O’Brien  of  Ward  16,  Boston,  called  together 
in  mass  meeting  the  voters  of  his  district  to 
express  themselves  after  .the  manner,  but 
without  the  power,  of  the  old  town  meeting, 
on  the  subject  of  the  district  option  bill  pend- 
ing at  the  State  House. 

The  Maryland  legislature  finally  enacted 
a direct-primary  law  which,  however,  is  not 
very  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  direct  nomi- 
nations as  it  provides  only  that  candidates 
may,  providing  the  state  central  committees 
of  the  various  counties  are  willing,  submit 
their  candidacy  to  a primary  in  which  dele- 
gates shall  be  chosen  to  a state  convention. 
It  is  but  a short  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  result 
of  the  recent  state  convention  in  Iowa  had 
practically  settled  the  senatorial  question 
and  that  Senator  William  B.  Allison  had 
effectually  crushed  the  aspirations  of  Gov- 
ernor A.  B.  Cummins.  While  the  Iowa 
delegation  in  the  House  is  practically  solid 
for  Allison,  it  transpires  that  they  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  venerable  Senator  is 
out  of  the  woods.  The  general  primaries 
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of  the  party  will  be  held  ia  June,  under  & unv- 
form  primary  law  which  goes  into  use  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  then  that  the  Senatorial 
question  will  be  settled.  Under  the  law  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  Senatorship 
are  printed  on  the  ballots,  giving  each  voter 
the  opportunity  to  vote  directly  for  the  man 
of  his  choice.  Nominees  being  thus  guided 
as  to  whom  they  must  vote  for  in  the  legisla- 
ture, the  candidates  for  the  Senatorship  also 
pledge  themselves  to  abide  by  the  result,  as 
expressed  at  the  primary,  the  unsuccessful 
ones  withdrawing  from  the  contest. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  passed 
a bill  which  allows  the  direct  nomination  of 
candidates  for  Senator,  Representative,  and 
member  of  state  committee  in  every  district 
Which  accepts  the  act  by  referendum  vote  at 
the  next  state  election. 

The  question  of  issuing  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a municipal  electric  plant  for 
Richmond,  Virginia,  will  be  voted  upon  in 
t^e  June  election. 

, The  people  of  Alameda,  California,  take 
a referendum  vote  on  the  selection  of  play- 
ground sites  on  May  seventh. 

The  Dayton  Herald  says,  “That  a move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  organize  an  Anti-Initiative 
and  Referendum  Society  in  Dayton.  Daniel 
W.  Iddings,  law  librarian  at  the  court  house, 
was  offered  the  management  of  a local  organ- 
ization at  a salary  of  $500  per  year.  The 
trustees  of  the  law  library  would  not  consent 
to  Mr.  Iddings  accepting  the  position,  how- 
ever, on  the  grounds  that  it  would  interfere 
with  his  library  duties/’  But  the  corpora- 
tions will  put  up  money  and  find  men  enough 
to  fight  this  movement  as  soon  as  they  awaken 
to  its  real  significance.  And  they  seem  to 
be  awakening. 

The  movement  for  direct-legislation  in 
Arkansas  is  very  strong.  Several  county 
conventions  have  already  given  it  the  promi- 
nent place  in  their  platforms,  and  it  is  sure  to 
be  given  emphasis  in  the  State  Democratic 
platform. 

Grocerymen  and  others  who  object  to  the 
new  ordinance  passed  by  the  City  Council  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  imposing  a tax  on  every 
vehicle  in  use,  except  those  for  pleasure  only, 
filed  a referendum  petition  containing  9,000 
names  with  the  city  auditor  and  thus  held 
the  ordinance  in  abeyance  until  it  can  be 
voted  on  at  the  June  election. 


George  J.  King,  field  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  Direct-Legislation  League,  former 
Detroit  newspaper  man  and  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Michigan  Union  Advocate , a 
labor  paper*  has  gone  to  Switzerland  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a close-range  view  of  what 
the  people  (common)  of  that  country  think 
about  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Mr. 
King  expected  to  arrive  there  in  time  to 
witness  the  annual  meeting  of  the  forest 
cantons,  or  open-air  legislative  assemblies 
held  among  the  common  people  which  occurs 
in  May.  He  expects  to  remain  about  six 
weeks  during  which  time  he  will  travel  among 
the  people  on  foot  the  better  to  obtain  the 
information  he  seeks  and  secure  photographs 
which  he  intends  using  in  stereoptican  view? 
when  lecturing  on  the  subject  on  his 
return.  * 

The  effort  to  secure  a referendum  in 
Chicago  on  the  Sunday  dosing  question  was 
found  to  have  been  misdirected  as  it  was  not 
a vote  to  enact  or  repeal  a law,  but  a vote  on 
whether  or  not  an  existing  law  should  be 
enforced. 

The  charter  of  Houston,  Texas,  granted 
in  1$05,  has  ap  important  provision  regarding 
franchise  grants  which  should  be  incorporated 
in  every  city  charter  in  the  country.  No 
franchise  becomes  effective  until  thirty  day 
after  the  ordinance  granting  it  has  been 
signed  by  the  mayor.  In  the  interval  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  City  Council  to  order  an 
election  “if  requested  to  do  so  by  written 
petition  signed  by  at  least  500  legally-qualified 
voters  of  said  city.”  At  this  election  the  fran- 
chise ordinance  must  be  submitted  to  a popu- 
lar vote.  If  a majority  is  cast  against  it  the 
franchise  cannot  be, granted. 

By  the  terms  of  a new  law  passed  by  the 
Ohio  legislature  all  franchises  granted  by  the 
councils  of  the  municipalities  of  Ohio  are 
subject  to  a referendum  whenever  it  is 
demanded  by  a petition  signed  by  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  of  the  city.  This  applies 
to  new  franchises,  to  renewals  of  old  fran- 
chises, and  to  ordinances  granting  extension 
of  existing  franchises.  The  council  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  the  final  arbiter  in  these  vital 
matters.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
renewals  of  franchises  may  be  made  out 
without  consent  of  abutting  property  owners, 
but  this  does  not  apply  to  extensions  or  new 
lines.  This  removes  one  of  the  blockades 
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which  the  propertied  class  has  placed  in  the 
path  of  Major  Johnson  of  Cleveland  in  his 
splendid  work  of  making  a city  for  the  people. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
essentia]  justice  of  the  Georgia  State  Demo- 


cratic Committee  in  its  recent  action  changing 
the  method  of  nominating  the  Governor  and 
state-house  officers  from  the  county  delegate 
system  to  a popular  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
state. 

Ralph  Albertson. 


MUNICIPAL-OWNERSHIP  NEWS. 


By  Bruno  Beckhabd, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research. 


Greenwsod,  South  Carolina,  Water  and 
Light  Plant. 

THE  ANNUAL  report  for  1907  of  the 
municipal  water  and  electric-light 
plant  of  Greenwood,  says  the  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer , shows  that  the  depart- 
ment is  operating  on  a sound  business  basis, 
although,  unfortunately,  a full  demonstration 
of  this  is  lacking  because  the  services  rendered 
the  city  are  not  paid  for. 

The  department  operates  the  water  works 
and  furnishes  light  for  the  city  streets,  and 
also  commercial  lighting  power.  The  depart- 
ment also  maintains  the  sewerage  system 
and  filter  beds.  For  six  years  a steam  plant 
was  used,  but  since  May,  1907,  current  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Savannah  River 
Power  Company,  which  brings  this  from  a 
distant  hydro-electric  plant. 

As  the  city  does  not  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered, the  entire  cost  of  street  lighting,  sewer 
flushing,  water  for  street  sprinkling  and  other 
public  services  are  borne  by  the  consumers, 
in  spite  of  which  the  rates  are  not  high,  being 
' as  follows : Water — one  plain  faucet,  $8  per 
year;  by  meter,  20  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
for  10,000  gallons  per  month  or  less,  and 
15  cents  per  thousand  for  all  over  10,000 
gallons.  Electricity — for  lighting,  10  cents  per 
k.w.h.  for  100  per  month  or  less,  and  8 cents 
for  greater  amounts;  for  power,  from  8 cents 
to  a minimum  of  2 cents  when  the  amount 
used  exceeds  10,000  k.w.h.  per  month.  In 
estimating  the  services  rendered  to  the  city 
the  following  rates  were  used : Public  faucets 
and  fountains,  $75;  arc  lamps,  (6.6  ampere 
series),  $75  each;  50-c.p.  series  lamps,  $25 
each;  fire  hydrants,  $40  each;  water  for 
flushing  sewers  and  sprinkling  streets,  15  cents 
per  1,000  gallons.  On  this  basis  the  depart- 


ment has  furnished  to  the  city  services  valued 
at  about  $6,000  each  year,  until  the  present 
year,  when  the  value  was  placed  at  $9,070. 

Bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  have 
been  issued  to  the  extent  of  $57,858.70.  Since 
1900  there  has  been  spent  from  the  receipts 
$19,442.68  on  extensions.  The  total  cost  of 
the  plant  has  therefore  been  $76,801.88. 

I'  During  1908  the  cash  disbursements  were: 


Salaries  **797.88 

Sower.... 7.842.50 

applies 1,481.08 

Extensions ‘ 4,454.74 

Merchandise 6,099.14 

Sewerage  Maintenance 400.  09 

Payment  of  loans • 1,000.00 


This  makes  a total  of. 


|S2S,575.48 


Deducting  the  cost  of  extensions,  $19,120.74. 
Outstanding  notes  and  bills  exceed  bills 
receivable  and  cash  and  material  on  hand  by 
$847.52.  The  city  pays  each  year  $8,000 
interest  on  bonds  as  partial  payment  for 
services  rendered. 

The  receipts  during  1908jwere*as  follows: 


Power 

Water 

Light 

Merchandise 

Sewerage  fees 

Loans 

From  Council  for  extensions. 


£ *1,144.59 
* 5,225.01 

9,195.08 
6,195.55 

369.00 

2,000.00 

200.00 


Total 


*24,32904 


Deducting  the  $2,200  received  from  loans 
and  Council  and  the  $4,454.74  for  extensions 
the  balance  is  found  to  be  $3,009.04.  The 
services  rendered  to  the  city  at  large  are 
valued  at  $9,070,  making  a total  balance  of 
$12,166.89.  Deducting  from  this  the  $3,000 
interest  paid  by  the  city  there  is  left  a balance 
of  $9,166.89  to  be  applied  to  depreciation  and 
profit,  which  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  cover 
the  depreciation,  figured  at  8 per- cent.,  and 
leave  $3,000  to  $4,000  profit. 
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In  connection  with  the  last  report  the 
superintendent  of  the  department,  A.  J. 
Sproles,  has  sent  a circular  letter  referring  to 
a booklet  entitled  “Defunct  Municipal  Light- 
ing Plants/  ’published  by  the  Municipal- 
Ownership  Publishing  Bureau  of  New  York, 
in  which  the  Greenwood  plant  is  included  as 
one  of  the  failures.  Concerning  this  the 
superintendent  says,  “I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  their  pamphlet  is  a fabrication — a tissue 
of  falsehood — from  beginning  to  end.  Al- 
though the  price  is  forty  cents  per  copy,  they 
state — 4 On  your  order  we  will  send  compli- 
mentary copies  to  editors,  mayors,  council- 
men,  physicians,  dentists,  barbers,  and  libra- 
ries, because  such  a distribution  at  this  time 
will  give  facts  on  our  side  and  will  have  a 
profound  influence  in  checking  the  municipal - 
ownership  movement.  Even  if  there  is  no 
present  agitation  in  your  city,  the  placing  of 
these  in  the  hands  of  a number  of  your  influ- 
ential citizens  will  tend  to  prejudice  them 
against  municipal-ownership  and  make  it 
difficult  for  a movement  to  get  under  way/” 

It  is  stated  that  the  listing  of  this  plant  as  a 
failure  was  due  to  their  abandoning  steam 
power  and  purchasing  current  from  large 
wholesale  dealers.  While  it  appears  as 
stated  above  that  the  plant  was  not  operated 
at  as  great  profit  while  steam  power  was  being 
used,  still  the  conditions  then  were  hardly 
such  as  to  warrant  its  being  classed  as  defunct. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  a wise 
business  for  the  city  to  arrange  to  purchase 
the  current  from  the  Savannah  River  Power 
Company,  and  it  would  have  been  equally 
good  policy  for  almost  any  private  company 
to  have  done  the  same,  since  few  small  steam 
operative  plants  can  compete  in  cost  of  cur- 
rent with  large  hydro-electric  plants. 

New  York’s  Street  Railways. 

The  great  lesson  of  the  Congestion 
Exhibit  in  New  York  was  that  congestion  is 
largely  due  to  poor  transportation  facilities, 
and  the  moral  thereof,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Ivins,  was  that  the  only  way  for  New  York 
to  procure  good  transportation  facilities  was 
for  the  city  to  own  the  street  and  subway  lines. 

Mr.  Ivins’  address  has  been  widely  quoted, 
and  need  not  here  be  treated  at  length. 
While  favoring  municipal  ownership  Mr. 
Ivins  does  not  advocate  municipal  operation. 
The  important  thing,  he  says,  is  to  have  a 
city  system  of  surface  and  subway  lines,  then 
to  let  the  lines  out  to  operating  companies 
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at  a rental  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  working 
capital  of  the  operating  companies  plus  at 
least  half  of  the  profits.  This  virtually 
amounts  to  a partnership  to  which  the  city 
contributes  the  lines  while  the  operating 
company  furnishes  the  management.  Private 
enterprise  is  stimulated,  and  the  city’s  rights 
are  safeguarded.  Hitherto  the  latter  has 
been  far  from  being  the  case,  and  as  to  the 
former,  it  proved  more  profitable  to  private 
enterprise  to  wreck  the  Metropolitan  than  to 
run  it. 

New  York  is  in  a position  to  put  Mr.  Ivins* 
plan  to  the  test.  It  should  do  more  than 
stand  it. 


A Water  Trust. 

Some  New  Jersey  towns  are  discovering 
an  important  truth:  It  makes  a lot  of  differ- 
ence whether  your  dog  is  barking  at  your 
neighbor  or  your  neighbor’s  dog  is  barking 
at  you.  The  neighbor’s  dog  seems  to  be  in 
Newark.  Says  the  Patterson  Call: 

44  While  we  are  not  in  favor  of  municipal- 
ownership  on  general  principles,  yet  there 
may  be  a question  of  its  advisability  under 
certain  circumstances  when  a water  supply 
is  concerned.  And  the  conditions  that  con- 
front us  at  this  particular  time  make  us  feel 
like  advising  the  city  authorities  to  lose  as 
little  time  as  possible  in  procuring  possession 
of  the  plant  of  the  Passaic  Water  Company, 
either  by  direct  purchase  or  by  condemnation 
proceedings.”  The  rest  of  the  article  is 
meant  for  Newark’s  eyes  alone.  Newark 
apparently  has  been  faying  to  get  control  of 
the  Passaic  with  the  intention  of  selling  water 
to  other  cities.  Ti«ai  the  article  was  copied 
by  other  Jersey  papers  shows  that  Patterson 
was  not  the  only  city  that  the  dog  annoyed. 
Naughty  Newark — and  in  New  Jersey,  too! 

The  Traction  Situation  in  Chicago. 

After  a ten  years’  struggle  the  traction 
situation  in  Chicago  has  been  settled  so  as  to 
give  the  city  a fair  share  in  the  wealth  to  be 
derived  from  urban  transportation  facilities. 

There  will  be  hereafter  two  street-railway 
companies  in  Chicago,  but  they  have  a work- 
ing agreement  and  will  issue  universal  trans- 
fers except  in  the  down-town  district.  The 
city  besides  exercising  strict  supervision  over 
the  operations  of  the  companies  and  retaining 
the  privilege  of  buying  them  out  after  a term 
of  years,  is  to  have  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
net  receipts  annually.  It  is  estimated  that 
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the  revenue  will  be  about  $1,250,000.  After 
a lapse  of  years  the  city  will  be  in  a position 
to  buy  the  lines,  or  to  give  up  part  of  its  per- 
centage in  return  for  cheaper  fares — or  both. 

Municipal  Ferries. 

In  1906,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor, . six  cities  were  operating 
municipal  ferries.  New  York  owned  sixteen 
ferry-boats  with  a total  gross  tonnage  of 
14,829,  valued  at  $2,253,000.  Seven  of 
these  were  operated  in  connection  with  penal 
institutions.  During  the  year  these  carried 
12,521,847  passengers  at  an  average  charge 
of  4.45  cents.  There  w^s  also  an  income 
of  $220,905  from  other  sources.  The  city 
paid  188  employes  $360,159  wages. 

Boston  owned  seven  boats  with  a total 
gross  tonnage  of  4,448  valued  at  $209,347. 
They  carried  7,242,808  passengers  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  one  cent  each.  Income 
from  other  sources  was  $41,037,  and  the 
wages  of  72  employes  was  $70,720. 

Portland,  Oregon,  owned  three  boats 
having  a gross  tonnage  of  857  and  a value  of 
$35,000.  These  were  operated  free  of  charge 
and  carried  during  the  year  1,156,000  passen- 
gers. The  wages  of  25  employes  amounted 
to  $24,900. 

Wabash  operated  one  boat  across  the 
Mississippi  with  a tonnage  of  44  and  a value 
of  $2,000.  During  the  year  it  carried  5,000 
passengers  at  ten  cents  each.  Income  from 
other  sources  was  $500,  and  the  wages  of  the 
one  employ^  were  $200. 

Two  small  cities  on  the  Connecticut  oper- 
ated one  ferry  each,  the  combined  tonnage 
being  60  and  the  value  $4,100.  They  carried 
9,400  passengers  at  five  cents  each  and 


derived  $1,230  from,  other  sources.  Four 
employes  received  $2,150. 

Notes. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  municipal  watv 
works  at  Shoopsville,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
last  year  were  nearly  $1,000.  The  plant  also 
furnished  water  free  to  the  fire  department, 
drinking  fountains,  horse  troughs,  public 
buildings,  schools  and  churches. 

Guelph,  Ontario,  a Canadian  city  with  a 
population  of  13,700,  made  $20,000  profits 
on  its  municipal  water  works  last  year. 

The  Retail  Merchants*  Association  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  recently  passed  a resolution 
expressing  sympathy  with  movement'  lor 
the  municipal-ownership  of  public-utilities 
and  endorsing  the  acquirement  by  the  city 
of  its  own  light  and  power  plant. 

An  advisory  board  has  been  appointed 
in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  to  consider  t he  ques- 
tion of  the  municipal  ownership  of  the  water 
works.  Mayor  Alpers  is  chairman. 

The  Provincial  Legislature  of  Nova  Beotia 
unanimously  passed  a resolution  calling  on 
the  Dominion  Government  to  acquire  all  the 
railroad  lines  in  Nova  Scotia  and  add  them 
as  branches  to  the  Intercolonial  system. 
The  resolution  suggests  that  the  purchase  of 
the  roads  be  on  the  basis  of  their  original  cost 
and  present  earning  capacity. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  is  about  to  dost 
negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
plant  of  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Railway 
Company.  The  plant  includes  the  street- 
railway,  gas,  electric-light  , and  power  plants. 

Bruno  Beckhard. 
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INDUSTRIAL  COOPERATION. 


By  Hazel  Hammond  Albertson, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  and  Industrial  Research. 


The  Co-operating  Fanners  in  Politics. 

THE  MOST  significant  part  of  the 
awakening  and  organization  of  the 
Western  farmers,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  are  organized  cooperatively  to-day, 
is  the  keen  interest  they  are  taking  in  politics — 
in  the  fight  for  clean  government  and  an  effort 
to  secure  some  control  over  corporate  power. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  old  Grange 
movement,  the  farmers  realized  that  their 
only  hope  lay  in  gaining  some  measure  of 
control  over  the  railroads  upon  which  they 
are  so  absolutely  dependent  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  grain  and  all  their  supplies.  The 
Grange  made  a brave  attempt  to  stem  the 
current  of  rising  rates  but  because  of  the  lack 
of  a sufficiently  close  affiliation  of  the  mem- 
bers they  failed.  They  started  a movement, 
however,  which  is  destined  never  to  cease 
until  equal  rights  for  the  small  and  the  large 
shipper  are  gained.  And  yet  the  efforts  of 
the  Grange  did  not  fail  of  actual  result.  The 
Granger  legislatures  enacted  the  laws  which 
made  it  possible  to  inaugurate  cooperative 
undertakings;  they  are  responsible  for  the 
first  legislation  tending  to  lower  railway  rates, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  railways 
began  to  consider  the  power  arrayed  against 
them  and  to  send  lobbyists  to  the  legislature 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Grangers 
men.  And  to  the  activity  of  the  Grange  also 
is  due  almost  wholly  the  establishment  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  1871  a law  was  enacted  in  Minnesota, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Grange,  fixing 
maximum  railroad  rates  and  prohibiting 
discrimination  between  shippers,  and  in 
1874  in  Wisconsin  similar  legislation  was 
adopted.  In  neither  of  these  states  did  the 
railways  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  the  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  railway  systems  in  Wisconsin 
wrote  the  Governor  of  the  state  declaring  the 
law  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Grangers 
took  the  question  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and  finally  won  the  fight  nominally, 
though  the  railroads  continued  to  evade  the 


law  whenever  possible.  The  state  of  Iowa 
received  similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  railroads  and  from  the  years  of  1872  to 
1876  the  legislatures  elected  by  the  Grange 
men  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Illinois  passed  laws, 
fixing  maximum  rates  and  prohibiting  dis- 
criminations. Professor  Frank  Parsons,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  “Failure  of  Control”  in  the 
“Railways,  the  Trusts  and  the  People,”  sums 
up  the  final  defeat  of  the  Granges  by  saying, 
“The  railroads  continued  to  discriminate 
between  persons  and  places  in  defiance  of 
law,  and  paralyzed  the  Granger  efforts  to 
fix  rates  by  cutting  down  facilities,  stopping 
construction,  raising  rates  that  had  been 
moderate,  up  to  the  full  maximum  permitted 
by  law,  and  otherwise  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  disgust  the  peopleTwith  railway  rates,  ser- 
vices and  conditions,  and  pointing  to  the 
Granger  laws  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble  when 
complaints  were  made.  At  the  fame  time 
that  they  made  a systematic  effort  to  disgust 
the  people  with  the  results  of  the  Granger 
movement,  the  railroads  made  an  equally 
determined  effort  to  regain  control  of  the 
legislatures  and  the  governments.  They 
packed  caucuses  and  conventions,  fixed  nomi- 
nations, controlled  elections,  and  captured 
the  ‘representatives  of  the  people/” 

It  was  the  Grange  also  that  later  demanded 
of  the  Federal  government  rural  mail  delivery, 
and  of  the  state  government  the  establish? 
ment  of  agricultural  colleges. 

The  farmers  cooperative  organizations  have 
been  quick  to  grasp  the  tremendous  political 
potentiality  of  their  associations  and  have 
entered  the  political  field  again  and  again  to 
fight  for  an  honest  man,  to  obtain  justice 
from  a certain  railroad,  or  to  defeat  an 
obnoxious  bill.  And  it  is  principally  because 
of  this  activity  that  they  are  incurring  such 
marked  hostility  from  the  railroads  and  the 
grain  trust,  for  though  their  interest  is  never 
partisan  in  its  nature,  it  nevertheless  comes 
out  strong  for  honesty  in  government  and  for 
true  democracy,  and  in  the  history  of  America, 
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trusts  and  railroads  have  ever  been  opposed  reciprocal  demurrage  law,  and  the  railroads* 
to  a true  and  honest  democracy.  it  seems,  are  actually  obeying  its  provisions. 

Nearly  all  of  the  centralized  state  organ-  It  stipulates  that  a penalty  of  one  dollar  per 
izations  have  passed  resolutions  supporting  day  shall  be  paid  for  failure  to  deliver  cars 
legislation  favorable  to  their  interests,  and  for  local  shipment  within  six  days  from  date 
the  Iowa  and  Illinois  state  associations  in  following  the  application,  and  a similar 
particular  have  worked  unceasingly  in  the  penalty  for  not  moving  carload  business  at 
promotion  of  better  government.  The  Iowa  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  per  day.  The  railroad 
Association  has  a legislative  committee  which  also  is  fined  for  not  promptly  advising  the 
lobbies  at  the  State  House  just  as  the  railroads  consignee  of  the  arrival  of  a shipment, 
do,  only  while  the  railroads  use  corrupting  The  Farmers  Grain  Dealers’  Association 
methods  the  farmers  appeal  to  the  integrity  of  Iowa,  in  session  at  Fort  Dodge  early  in 
and  conscience  of  the  legislators  to  obtain  January  of  1907,  passed  the  following  reso- 
their  ends.  lutions,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  President 

The  Iowa  Association  of  cooperating  farmers  Roosevelt,  their  representatives  in  Congress, 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  investigation  Governor  Cummins,  and  to  the  members  of 
of  railroad  methods  made  by  the  Interstate  the  state  legislature,  and  the  newspapers  of 
Commerce  Commission  in  November  of  1906,  the  state. 

the  investigation  being  conducted  by  Franklin  “Resolved,  that  we  hereby  request  our 
K.  Lane.  It  was  proven  that  the  Iowa  United  States  Senators  and  our  Iowa  delega- 
Grain  Dealers’  Association  had  been  receiv-  tion  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  to  secure 
ing  benefits  and  had  been  discriminated  in  if  possible  the  enactment  of  a National 
favor  of  by  the  railroads,  and  their  secretary.  Reciprocal  Demurrage  law,  penalizing  rail- 
George  A.  Wells,  was  ordered  from  the  stand  roads  for  wantonly  neglecting  to  perform 
by  Mr.  Lane  for  giving  false  testimony,  their  duties  as  common  carriers  of  freight. 
Commissioner  Lane  discovered  that  the  Iowa  and  we  especially  request  our  Congressional 
Grain  Dealers’  Association  was  dependent  delegation  to  support  Such  a National  Redp- 
upon  the  trust,  and  that  the  big  line  elevator  rocal  Demurrage  bill  as  the  one  recently 
companies  were  compelled  to  join  the  asso-  introduced  in  Congress  by  Martin  B.  Madden 
dation.  “By  threats  of  boycott  they  were  of  Illinois;  and  be  it  further 
able  to  prevent  the  commission  merchant  at  “Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  our 
the  great  markets  from  selling  for  the  farmer  members  of  the  state  legislature  to  work  and 
or  irregular  dealer,  and  placed  the  grain  vote  for  the  passage  of  a state  reciprocal 
grower  in  a position  where  he  was  compelled  demurrage  measure,  and  to  use  every  effort 
to  sell  to  the  member  of  the  assodation  at  a to  have  such  a bill  become  a law  at  the  present 
price  fixed  by  the  Cereal  Club  at  their  weekly  session  of  our  legislature;  and  be  it  further 
meetings  at  Des  Moines.  This  club  was  “Resolved,  That  we  are  unanimously  in 
made  up  of  grain  dealers  and  members  of  the  favor  of  a two-cent  passenger  rate  on  the  steam 
Iowa  Grain  Dealers’  Association.”  roads  of  the  state,  a reasonable  restriction 

Representative  Paul  E.  Stillman  had  a bill  on  lobbying  at  sessions  of  our  legislature, 
before  the  Iowa  legislature  this  winter  which  and  a drastic  anti-pass  law  covering  all  but 
has  been  passed  by  the  lower  house  providing  actual  and  legitimate  railroad  employes; 
that  for  any  “person,  company,  partnership,  and  be  it  further 

assodation  or  corporation  dealing  in  grain  “Resolved,  That  this  association  favors 
to  enter  into  any  agreement,  contract,  trust,  the  immediate  enactment  of  the  law  establish- 
or  pool  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price  to  ing  a state  twine  manufactory  at  An&mosa 
be  paid  for  grain,  or  to  in  any  manner  pre-  penitentiary;  and  be  it  further 
vent  competition  in  the  buying  and  selling  “Resolved,  That  we  are  unanimously  in 
of  grain  to  be  a felony.”  This  bill  was  favor  of  a revision  of  the  law  creating  the 
intended  to  make  the  agreement  of  a stipu-  railroad  commission  of  the  state,  and  believe 
lated  price  of  grain,  previously  in  vogue  that  the  power  of  this  commission  should  be 
among  grain  men,  punishable  under  the  law  enlarged  and  that  it  should  be  given  ample 
of  the  state,  and  has  all  along  received  heart  authority  to  enforce  its  decisions;  and  be 
support  from  the  farmers.  it  further 

The  farmers  of  the  state  of  Washington  “Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
have  succeeded  in  securing  the  passage  of  a movement  for  the  election  of  United  States 
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Senators  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people  in  order  in  April,  1908,  a committee  representing 
that  we  may  clean  out  the  corporation  bood-  200,000  members  of  cooperative  grain  com- 
lers  that  now  secure  a seat  in  that  august  panies  in  four  states,  which  was  appointed  by 
body;  and  be  it  further  the  various  state  associations,  met  in  Wash- 

“ Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  ington  to  ask  for  the  passage  of  Senator 
our  present  governor  to  use  his  influence  in  McCumber’s  Federal  Inspection  of  Grain 
support  of  the  state  measures  that  we  have  Bill. 

mentioned,  and,  if  possible,  drive  the  corpo-  It  is  also  owing  to  the  initiative  of  the 
ration  lobby,  bag  and  baggage,  from  our  farmers  that  the  state  governments  of  Minne- 
legislative  halls;  and  further  be  it  sota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Missouri, 

“Resolved,  That,  without  regard  to  party,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Indiana  have 
we  congratulate  President  Roosevelt  and  all  established  twine  plants  in  their  state  prisons, 
those  who  have  earnestly  labored  with  him,  and  this  has  lowered  the  price  of  twine  con- 
on  the  mighty  upheaval  that  has  accomplished  siderably  for  the  farmers.  The  president  of 
so  much  ior  good  in  our  civic  and  industrial  the  Minnesota  State  Grain  Dealers*  Associa- 
te within  the  last  two  years.*’  tion,  Burr  D.  Alton,  in  speaking  of  the  advan- 

The  Illinois  state  association  in  February,  tage  to  the  farmers  the  state  twine  plant  has 
1907,  passed  similar  resolutions  and  in  addi-  been,  said  that  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
tion  extended  a vote  of  thanks  to  Senator  ment  “we  were  paying  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  “for  his  pound  for  twine.  I paid  20  cents  when  oats 
efforts  in  securing  an  investigation  by  the  were  18  cents  a bushel.  At  that  time  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  twine  trust  was  able  to  govern  the  price  of 
so-called  Grain  Trust,  that  has  brought  to  raw  material  and  paid  2J  cents  for  sisal — 
light  a startling  condition  of  affairs  existing  the  lowest  price — and  sold  it  at  the  same 
in  the  grain  trade  throughout  the  central  time  for  the  highest.  Now  our  state  pays 
West.”  nearly  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  the  trust 

The  sentiment  throughout  the  West  is  did,  sells  it  for  half  as  much  as  the  trust  did 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  Federal  inspection  and  yet  makes  a good  profit  for  the  state, 
of  grain.  United  States  Senator  McCumber,  ...  It  was  the  demand  of  the  farmers  that 
speaking  before  the  fourth  annual  convention  brought  forth  the  twine  plant.** 
of  the  Iowa  Association  in  February,  1908,  During  the  year  1906-07  the  Minnesota 
said:  “In  1906  the  Interstate  Commerce  plant  produced  and  sold  13,152,000  pounds. 
Commission  was  directed  to  investigate  the  but  was  even  then  unable  to  fill  its  orders,  in 
relations  between  the  railways  and  elevator  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  worked  three  hours 
companies.  The  pages  of  this  report  were  per  day  overtime.  Since  the  Minnesota 
replete  with  criminal  practices  of  great  prison  began  the  manufacturing  of  twine  in 
concerns  in  the  effort  to  strangle  to  death  1891  it  has  made  about  95,000,000  pounds 
competing  interests,  through  a system  of  at  a profit  to  the  state  of  one  million  dollars, 
loading  cars,  turning  on  good  wheat,  filling  and  a saving  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  of 
the  center  with  screenings  and  finishing  with  three  millions.  The  Kansas  plant,  which 
good  grain.  The  only  remedy  for  all  these  cost  $44,000,  has  in  five  years  made  a profit 
evil&  must  be  national  inspection.  The  of  $90,622.  The  Missouri  plant  sells  its 
thought  is  not  a new  one.  With  greater  twine  at  cost  price  to  the  farmers,  and  has 
power  and  resources  the  government  could  reduced  the  price  from  14  cents  per  pound  to 
over-night  take  the  present  corps  of  inspectors,  eight  and  one-half.  The  Iowa  plant  has  in 
It  could  work  off  the  incompetent  ones  in  the  last  two  years  made  a profit  of  $410,000 
time.  It  could  be  educating  the  others  from  for  the  state  and  lowered  the  price  of  twine 
a scientific  standpoint.  The  government  three  cents  a pound.  It  is  now  manufacturing 
could  work  out  an  intelligent  system,  not  by  18,000,000  pounds  a year.  These  are  results 
overthrowing  present  commercial  grades  but  of  the  political  activity  of  farmers  that  speak 
by  placing  them  on  a scientific  basis.**  much  louder,  so  the  farmers  think,  than  all 

The  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers’  the  carping  criticism  of  the  corporation- 
Grain  Dealers  of  Nebraska,  who  met  in  controlled  newspapers  and  the  economic 
Lincoln,  January  twenty-first  and  twenty-  theorists  who  object  to  any  governmental 
second,  also  passed  resolutions  declaring  activity  beyond  the  police  function, 
themselves  in  favor  of  grain  inspections,  and  The  purpose  underlying  these  unions  of  the 
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farmers  is,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  economic 
self-protection,  but  back  of  that  is  a desire 
for  the  larger  civic  life  which  is  the  ideal  of 
all  true  Americans.  These  men  are  interested 
in  and  their  organizations  stand  for  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  direct  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  government-owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  as  far  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  most  stringent  governmental 
control.  And  the  steps  which  they  have 
already  taken  are  but  the  first  steps  in  the 
nursery  of  political  life  as  compared  with 
the  political  activity  and  progress  which  we 
may  expect  to  see  these  cooperating  farmers 
make  in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  the  news  items  from  these  com- 
panies this  tnonth  are  as  follows : 

Ralston,  Iowa,  has  a new  cooperative 
elevator  with  a capacity  of  20,000  bushels. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $5,000, 
and  there  are  about  100  members. 

The  Cooperative  Elevator  Company  of 
Ireton  has  Just  completed  its  new  30,000- 
bushel  elevator.  A lumber  yard  has  been 
purchased  by  them,  and  they  are  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  grain,  lumber  and  coal  busi- 
ness. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Farmers’  Elevator 
Company  at  Alvord  shows  the  total  purchases 
for  the  year  $36,960;  total  sales,  $40,130.88; 
profit  3,170.88,  expense  of  running  house, 
$2,039.70;  net  surplus,  $1,131.09.  They  are 
about  to  instal  a 10,000-bushel  addition  to  their 
elevator  to  care  for  their  increasing  business. 
During  the  past  year  the  company  has  han- 
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died  2,543  tons  of  coal,  151,000  bushels  of 
corn,  145,370  bushels  of  oats  and  1,681 
bushels  of  flax.  The  gross  earnings  were 
$5,889;  expenses,  $2,307,  leaving  a net 
profit  of  $3,582  on  a paid-up  capital  of  $3,550, 
or  a trifle  over  100  per  cent. 

The  Farmers’  Elevator  Company  of  Lan- 
yon  has  just  completed  a new  flour  and  feed 
house,  16x24,  with  sheet-iron  floor,  sides 
and  roof.  It  will  make  a mice,  rat  and  fire- 
proof building  and  will  give  a storage  capacity 
of  two  carloads. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  cooperative 
elevator  company  of  St,  Ansgar  was  held  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1908.  This 
company  handles  coal,  lumber  and  grain,  and 
has  about  200  members  drawn  not  only  from 
the  ranks  of  the  farmers,  but  also  from  the 
business  men  and  residents  of  the  town. 
Their  annual  report  shows: 


Sales  of  merchandise  for  the  year S30.980.06 

Lumber  sold,  413,228  feet. 

Coal  sold,  1,504  tone. 

Bushels  of  grain  bought,  105,829. 

Amount  paid  for  same. 158^029 


Aurelia  has  one  of  the  best  organized  com- 
panies in  Iowa,  though  they  encountered 
many  hardships  in  getting  organized.  There 
are  about  160  members  in  this  company,  and 
119  of  these  are  actual  grain  raisers,  though 
the  company  secures  business  from  201 
farmers  in  the  vicinity.  The  report  of 
business  done  from  July,  1907,  to  January 
31,  1908,  shows  their  net  profit  for  the  six 
months  to  be  $1,755. 

Hazel  Hammond  Albertson. 


EDUCATION  BY  ASSAULT  AND  BATTERY. 


IT  IS  ONLY  lately  that  we  learned  that  the 
best  way  of  governing  our  wives  is  not 
“with  a stick  not  thicker  than  our  thumbs,” 
we  have  not  yet  learned  that  similar  methods 
are  not  the  best  for  children.  If,  however, 
“government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,”  as  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  alleges,  there  must  be  a 
juster  and  therefore  a better  way.  That  we 
have  not  discovered  it  is  because  children  are 
usually  governed  mainly  for  the  good  of  the 
elders  and  not  for  their  own  good.  “There 
is  no  instance  in  history,”  says  Buckle, 
“where  a ekas  possessing  power  has  not  used 
it  for  its  own  benefit. 


This  theory  of  education  evolved  the 
iniquitous  maxim  that  “Children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard.”  Children  have  as  good 
a right  to  be  heard  as  we  have.  It  is  natural 
that  they  should  make  a noise,  and  much 
more  necessary  than  that  we  should  make 
music.  If  we  do  not  want  to  hear  them,  we 
could  go  elsewhere.  But  it  is  easier  to  tefl 
them  to  “stop”  until  this  becomes  a habit 
“Mary,”  said  a mother,  “go  see  what 
Johnny  is  doing,  and  tell  him  to  stop.”  If 
he  is  doing  right,  he  is  entitled  to  go  on  doing 
it;  if  he  is  doing  wrong  he  is  equally  entitled 
to  suffer  the  consequences,  or  at  least  to  know 
what  the  consequences  are,  not  to  have  his 
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little  experiment  nipped  in  the  bud  with 
“Stop.”  Of  course,  if  his  activities  result  in 
an  attack  upon  others,  then  we  have  the  right 
to  stop  him;  the  right  to  preserve  equal  free- 
dom, the  only  right  of  any  governor. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  check  him  at  our 
whim  nor  to  assume  that  everything  he  does 
is  wrong  because  his  nature  is  depraved  or 
because  what  he  does  is  not  what  we  would 
do. 

The  theory  that  we  are  the  children  not  of 
God  but  of  the  devil,  is  the  real  origin  of  the 
saying,  “Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.” 

In  the  school  where  I was  “got ” up  the  real 
ruler  was  an  ebony  one.  If  any  one  left 
undone  what  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  ruler 
rapped  his  knuckles  to  teach  him  that  the 
ways  of  transgressors  are  harder  than  his 
knuckles. 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  no  right 
to  punish  children  at  all.  They  may  be  doing 
wrong.  If  they  do  the  wrong  to  us,  we  are 
entitled  to  resist  it  and  prevent  it,  if  we  wish 
to  do  so.  Our  natural  instincts  are  against 
such  violence. 

“I  never  can  punish  my  children,”  said  a 
lady  to  the  author,  “until  I get  good  and 
angry  myself.”  Most  women  delegate  this 
“duty”  to  the  papa,  who  does  it  under  pro- 
test of  his  feelings.  We  have  no  more  nght 
to  punish  children  than  to  punish  grown 
persons. 

The  natural  inclination  of  a child  is  towards 
the  right;  when  we  show  him  what  is  wise,  he 
tries  to  do  it.  Like  a twig  bent  by  force  its 
constant  tendency  is  to  uprightness  and 
experience  supplements  this  tendency. 

The  order  of  nature  is  a school — a method 
of  teaching.  It  is  not  possible  to  learn  except 
by  experience,  and  only  to  a limited  extent 
can  we  learn  by  the  experience  of  others. 
When  by  force  of  arms  we  prohibit  some 
child’s  action,  we  are  taking  that  child  away 
from  school. 

We  have  a right  to  advise  our  children,  and 
when  we  remember  what  kind  of  advice  we  got 
from  our  parents  we’ll  be  a little  careful  about 
how  we  do  it.  But  we  must  not  impose  either 
our  stronger  wills  or  our  stronger  muscles 
upon  our  children.  We  must  allow  them  to 
grow  up  in  the  free  air  and  sunlight.  The 
first  condition  of  free  development  is  freedom. 
To  the  extent  that  freedom  is  denied,  healthy 
growth  is  retarded.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
women  are  usually  less  developed  physically. 
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mentally  and  morally  than  men.  Says  Sam 
Walter  Foss: 

“The  way  to  make  a perfect  man 
The  only  way  I know. 

Is  to  put  him  m the  Sunshine, 

With  the  one  commandment,  ‘Grow’.” 

Life  is  one  protracted  experiment,  and  a 
child’s  first  experiments  are  to  find  out 
whether  we  are  wise  and  true  so  that  we  may  , 
be  trusted.  If  we  prove  trustworthy,  we  are 
then  in  a position  to  teach,  to  give  the  child  a 
share  in  our  experience.  But  as  we  are  gov- 
erned ourselves  by  about  21,200  laws,  exclu- 
sive of  local  ordinances,  therefore  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  think  a good  many  are  neces- 
sary for  a child.  We  must  choose  between 
being  the  friends  or  constituting  ourselves 
the  masters  of  our  children.  If  we  are  their 
friends  they  will  take  our  advice  and  profit 
by  our  pains.  If  we  are  the  masters,  we  may 
take  their  liberty  and  profit  by  their  labors. 

If  we  are  masters  we  make  the  child  afraid 
of  us  and  tempt  it  to  tell  lies,  to  escape,  not 
the  consequences  of  its  acts  but  our  vengeance 
for  crossing  our  will.  We  deprive  it  of  the 
possibility  of  learning  that  the  natural  conse- 
quences inevitably  follow  every  act. 

Most  colleges  have  relegated  the  govern- 
ing power  to  the  students,  some  schools  have 
given  it  back  to  the  boys — it  may  be  that  a 
few  nurseries  will  yet  leave  it  to  the  children. 

But  are  we  not  to  save  children  from  the 
consequences  of  their  folly?  We  have  only 
the  same  right  with  them  that  we  have  with 
grown  people.  If  we  see  a man  going  out 
without  his  overcoat,  we  may  not  put  it  on  by 
force  even  though  the  consequence  of  his 
imprudence  might  be  pneumonia,  but  if  we 
see  him  blindly  walk  in  front  of  the  express 
train  we  pull  him  violently  out  of  the  danger, 
trusting  to  his  sense  to  justify  us  in  the  assault. 
So  we  may  guard  our  children  from  irreme- 
diable harm. 

But  by  force  we  can  no  more  make  the 
child  good  than  we  can  by  force  make  the  man 
prudent  or  moral.  For  thousands  of  years 
the  censors,  like  Comstock,  Gerry,  Berg  and 
Company  have  been  guarding,  not  their  own 
morals  (about  which  they  are  never  uneasy), 
but  somebody  rise’s  morals  from  contagion. 
Yet  to-day,  after  all  our  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  vice,  the  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  there  is  more  suppressed  vice  than  ever. 

Bolton  Hall. 
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THE  VOCATION  BUREAU. 


ANEW  institution  called  the  Vocation 
Bureau  has  recently  been  established 
in  Boston.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  young 
people  in  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing 
themselves  for  it,  finding  an  opening  in  it 
and  building  up  a career  of  efficiency  and 
success.  The  expert  guidance  which  usually 
ceases  with  the  school  life,  is  extended  so  as 
to  cover  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 
The  idea  is  to  apply  scientific  method  and 
systematic  investigation  to  the  choice  of  a 
vocation  instead  of  leaving  the  youth  to  drift 
into  this  or  that  employment  by  chance,  prox- 
imity or  uninformed  selection,  a process  which 
has  yielded  plentiful  harvests  of  misfits,  and 
is  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  inefficiency  and 
change  that  so  many  employers  have  to  con- 
tend with  in  their  working  force. 

The  Bureau  does  not  attempt  to  decide  for 
the  applicant  what  his  calling  should  be,  but 
it  tries  to  help  him  arrive  at  a wise,  well- 
founded  conclusion  for  himself.  Its  mottoes 
are  Light,  Information,  Inspiration,  Coop- 
eration. It  helps  the  boy:  First,  to  study 
and  understand  himself,  his  aptitudes,  abili- 
ties, interests,  resources,  limitations  and  their 
causes;  second,  to  get  a knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  success,  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, opportunities,  etc.,  in  different 
lines  of  industry;  and,  third,  to  reason  cor- 
rectly about  the  relations  of  these  two  groups 
of  facts. 

The  fundamental  principle  is  adaptation. 
If  a man  is  doing  work  for  which  he  has  a 
natural  fitness  and  an  adequate  preparation — 
if  his  best  abilities  and  enthusiasms  are  united 
with  his  daily  work  and  find  full  scope  in  it — 
he  has  the  foundation  for  a useful  and  happy 
life.  But  if  his  best  abilities  and  enthusi- 
asms are  separated  from  his  work — if  his  occu- 
pation is  only  a means  of  making  a living,  and 
the  work  he  loves  to  do  is  sidetracked  into  the 
evening  hours  or  pushed  out  of  his  life  alto- 
gether, he  is  likely  to  be  only  a fraction  of  the 
man  he  ought  to  be. 

The  Bureau  was  established  in  January 
of  this  year  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  the 
progressive  daughter  of  Agassiz,  who  started 
the  kindergarten  movement  in  Boston  and 
sloyd  work  in  the  public  schools,  and  other 


good  things  that  have  made  her  famous  for  I 
her  enlightened  benefactions.  The  idea  orig-  I 
mated  with  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  formerly 
a lecturer  in  Boston  University  Law  School,  t 
well-known  writer  on  legal,  economic  and 
political  subjects,  and  a member  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation  Commission  on 
Public  Ownership. 

The  Bureau  renders  its  service  free  of 
charge.  It  is  part  of  the  social  work  of  the 
Civic  Service  House,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  and  the  Economic  Club. 
The  Bureau  has  offices  at  all  these  places,  the 
executive  office  being  at  the  Civic  Service 
House. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  city  are  interested  in  the  movement  as 
trustees  or  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, including  the  heads  of  the  state  depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Labor,  presidents 
and  managers  of  public-service  companies 
and  other  large  business  enterprises,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
president  of  Boston  University,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Simmons  College, 
Wellesley,  etc.,  the  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  lawyers, 
editors,  authors,  etc.,  etc. 

Although  the  work  is  very  young  and  a good 
deal  of  its  life  has  been  consumed  in  the 
process  of  organization,  nearly  eighty  young 
men  and  women  from  fifeen  to  thirty-nine 
years  of  age  have  come  for  consultation,  and, 
according  to  their  own  spontaneous  state- 
ments, all  but  two  have  received  much  light 
and  help,  some  even  dedaring  that  the  inter- 
view with  the  Counsellor  was  the  most  import- 
ant hour  of  their  lives. 

The  applicants  are  of  two  dasses:  First, 
those  having  well-devdoped  aptitudes  and 
interests  and  a practical  basis  for  a reasonable 
condusion  in  respect  to  the  choice  of  a voca- 
tion; second,  boys  and  girls  with  so  little 
experience  or  manifestation  of  special  apti- 
tudes or  interests  that  there  is  no  basis  yet 
for  a wise  decision.  They  are  set  to  investi- 
gating different  industries  and  practical 
testing  of  themsdves  to  broaden  their  knowl- 
edge and  bring  to  light  and  develop  any  spe- 
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dal  capacities,  aptitudes,  interests  and  abil- 
ities that  may  lie  dormant  in  them  or  be 
readily  acquired  by  them. 

The  Counsellor  begins  with  a ten  or  fifteen- 
minute  talk  to  a school,  a boys*  club  or  some 
other  group  of  young  people,  about  the 
importance  of  plan  and  method  in  the  choice 
of  a vocation  and  the  development  of  an 
all-round,  complete  and  balanced  life.  Then 
individual  appointments  are  made  with  those 
who  wish  for  consultation,  and  the  careful 
studies  on  which  a wise  decision  may  be  based 
are  begun  and  carried  out  in  a systematic, 
scientific  manner.  The  memory  is  tested 
and  the  general  intelligence  so  far  as  possible, 
the  senses  also  and  delicacy  of  touch,  nerve, 
reaction  time  for  sight  and  hearing,  associa- 
tion time,  etc.,  where  these  facts  appear  to 
be  important  elements  in  the  problem.  For 
example,  an  artist  needs  among  other  things, 
good  visual  memory  and  delicacy  of  touch; 
a dentist  should  have  keen  sight,  delicate 
touch  and  correlation  of  hand  and  eye,  and 
plenty  of  nerve;  and  a boy  or  girl  with  defective 
verbal  memory  or  slow  visual  and  auditory 
reactions  would  not  make  an  expert  sten- 
ographer. 

Circulars  to  young  people,  to  workers  and 
to  employers  are  issued  by  the  Bureau. 
Also  “Instructions*’  to  those  desiring  its  ser- 
vices, and  a four-page  leaflet  full  of  “Personal 
Data*’  or  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
process  of  arriving  at  that  self-knowledge  on 
which  a true  conclusion  must  be  founded. 
Information  as  to  opportunities  in  different 
industries,  is  being  gathered  and  classified; 
the  permanent  demand  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  industries  also,  and  the  move- 
ment of  demand  in  various  occupations. 
For  example,  the  census  figures  show  that  the 
printing  trade  in  Massachusetts  is  growing 
at  a rate  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  aver- 
age rate  of  growth  for  the  entire  group  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 
Another  investigation  has  filled  twenty-nine 
large  sheets  with  data  in  regard  to  the 
condition*  of  success  in  different  industries; 
first,  the  fundamentals,  applicable  in  large 
measure  to  all  industries,  and,  second,  the 
special  conditions  applicable  to  particular 
industries  or  groups  of  industries.  For  exam- 
ple, health,  energy,  care,  enthusiasm,  relia- 
bility, love  of  the  work,  etc.,  are  essential  to 
the  best  success  in  any  industry;  while  power 
of  expression  with  the  voice  is  peculiarly 
related  to  success  in  the  ministry,  law  and 
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public  life;  organizing  and  executive  ability, 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ability  to 
deal  with  it,  power  to  manage  men  harmoni- 
ously and  effectively,  are  important  factors 
in  business  affairs  of  the  larger  sort;  and  deli- 
cacy of  touch,  coordination  of  hand  and  brain, 
fine  sense  of  color,  form  and  proportion, 
strong  memory  for  combinations  of  sound, 
etc.,  are  special  elements  in  artistic  and 
musical  success. 

Over  two  hundred  ways  in  which  women 
are  earning  money  have  been  classified,  and 
the  tables  of  industries  open  to  men  show 
hundreds  of  other  ways  of  making  a living. 

Birds-eye  tables  have  been  made  showing 
the  courses  of  study  in  leading  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  the  Bureau  is  tabulating  on  a compre- 
hensive card-index  system,  all  the  day  and 
evening  courses  that  are  given  in  Boston  or 
near-by,  so  that  the  student  can  see  at  a glance 
all  the  courses  available  in  the  line  he  is  con- 
templating, with  the  time  each  course  begins, 
its  length,  hours  per  day  and  week,  conditions 
and  requirements,  cost,  chance  of  owning 
money,  working  way  through,  etc.  The 
Bureau  has  also  important  studies  relat- 
ing to  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  the  col- 
lege man  in  business,  so  that  young  men 
taking  college  courses  may  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  error  of  specializing  on 
book-learning  without  due  balance  in  the 
practical  training  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  use  knowledge  as  well  as  acquire  it — the 
power  not  only  to  think  but  to  express  thought 
in  useful  action,  to  do  things  that  need  to  be 
done  in  daily  life  and  do  them  efficiently, 
skilfully,  with  the  power  of  trained  ability. 

If  the  Counsellor  finds  the  memory  of  the 
applicant  below  the  standard  he  gives  the 
youth  a printed  analysis  of  the  means  of 
developing  the  memory  and  securing  the  best 
results  from  it.  A leaflet  called  “Suggestions 
for  a Flan  of  Life”  is  also  given  in  many  cases 
with  oral  instructions  sufficient  to  make  it 
vital  to  the  recipient.  It  is  intended  to  direct 
attention  to  the  elements  essential  to  an  all- 
round, symmetrical  development,  and  the 
value  of  making  a good  plan  and  living  up 
to  it  instead  cl  drifting  through  life  like  a 
rudderless  boat 

Special  effort  is  made  to  develop  analytic 
power  and  chic  interest  whenever  the  need 
appears.  The  power  to  see  the  essential 
facts  and  principles  in  a book,  or  a man  or  a 
mass  of  business  data,  economic  facts,  or 
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political  and  social  affairs,  reduce  these  essen- 
tials to  their  lowest  terms  and  group  them  in 
their  true  relations  in  brief  diagrams  or  pic- 
tures, is  invaluable  in  any  department  of  life 
where  dear  thinking  and  intellectual  grasp 
are  important  dements.  This  analytic  power 
is  one  .of  the  corner-stones  of  mastery  and 
achievement. 

Not  less  important  is  the  work  done  in  the 
direction  of  developing  civic  interest.  The 
boy  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  or 
soon  will  be  one  of  the  directors  and  rulers 
of  the  United  States;  that  his  part  in  dvic 
affairs  is  quite  as  important  as  his  occupation, 
vital  as  that  undoubtedly  is;  that  all-round 
manhood  should  be  the  aim,  and  making  a 
living  is  only  one  arc  of  the  drde;  and  that 
he  must  study  to  be  a good  citizen  as  well  as 
a good  worker. 

The  Bureau’s  leaflets  entitled  “Civic  Sug- 
gestions,” “Lincoln’s  Message  to  Young 
Men,”  and  “Analysis  of  Parliamentary  Law,” 
are  very  useful  in  this  connection.  The 
latter  enables  the  young  man  to  fit  himself 
with  very  little  effort  to  join  in  the  discussions 
of  a town  meeting,  young  men's  congress  or 
debating  society,  or  preside  over  a meeting 
with  credit  to  himself  if  called  to  the  chair. 
Very  often  the  youth  can  be  led  to  read  and 
analyze  a series  of  goad  books  on  government 
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and  public  questions,  beginning  perhaps  with 
Dole  and  Fiske  on  C&senskip  and  CimS 
Government , or  with  Forman’s  Advanced 
Cures  and  Bryce’s  American  Commonwealth, 
and  continuing  with  the  works  of  Albert  Shaw, 
ZueUin,  Howe  and  Steffens,  the  famous 
speeches  of  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  messages 
of  Lincoln,  Washington  and  Roosevelt,  the 
great  problem  books,  such  as  Moody’s  Truth 
About  the  Trusts , Wealth  Against  Common- 
wealth , Labor  Copartnership , The  Story  of 
New  Zealand , etc.,  and  some  of  the  principal 
books  on  history,  economics  and  sociology. 

The  work  is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  it  is 
constantly  growing  in  volume  and  importance. 
The  Director  and  those  associated  with  him 
are  enthusiastic  over  the  results  that  have 
been  achieved  even  in  the  few  weeks  since  the 
Bureau  was  established,  but  they  believe  that 
in  order  to  cover  the  field  in  the  most  com- 
plete and  adequate  manner  the  work  should 
become  a part  of  the  public-school  system 
in  every  community,  with  experts  trained  aa 
carefully  in  the  art  of  vocational  guidance 
as  men  are  trained  to-day  for  medicine  or  the 
law,  and  laboratories  supplied  with  every 
facility  that  science  can  devise  for  testing 
the  senses  and  capacities  and  the  whole  physi- 
cal, intellectual  and  emotional  make-up  of  the 
child. 
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WITH  this  issue  of  The  Arena  we  dose  Vol- 
ume Thirty-nine.  From  various  quarters 
throughout  the  Republic,  from  Mexico,  Canada  and 
other  foreign  lands,  we  have  received  a great  number 
of  letters  ox  the  mostf  flattering  character,  as  to  the 
content-matter  of  tins  review,  many  of  our  sub- 
scribers insisting  that  The  Arena  to-day  is  to 
better  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  Below  we 
give  extracts  from  a few  of  scores  of  letters  that  have 
Been  received  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

From  Sandy  Hill,  flew  York,  under  date  of  April 
seventeenth,  a well-known  professional  gentleman 
writes: 

“I  desire  to  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of 
your  work  in  behalf  of  the  industrial  men  and 
women  of  this  Republic,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face 
of  a double  battle-line:  first,  the  oligarchy  of  the 
criminal  rich,  and,  secondly,  the  long  line  of  semi- 
ignorant,  who  never  read  a magazine  article— men 
like  Tweed’s  constituency,  who  can . only  be 

It  seeDM<to>m?£biit?  every  voter  in  the  land  cmSd 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  even  the  March  number 
of  The  Arena,  the  consummation  of  the  great 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged  would  be  attained.” 

A prominent  journalist  of  New  York  City,  under 
date  of  April  eighth,  writes: 

“Let  me  say  to  you  that  I believe  The  Arena  is 
better  than  it  ever  was.  It  is  in  the  wide  catholicity 
of  its  contents  that  it  excels.  I read  it  with  a great 
deal  of  pleasure.” 

A leading  lawyer  who  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a 
J-n- m the  West,  under  date  of  April  sixth. 


men  in  widely  different  walks  of  life,  are  typical  of 
the  general  expressions  which  are  constantly  being 
received  at  the  Editorial  Department  of  the  maga- 


“I  have  been  a constant  reader  of  The  Arena 
for  several  yean,  as  I Hke  to  keep  posted  in  the  dis- 
cussions in  the  periodicals  of  the  month,  and  this 
is,  in  my  judgment,  certainly  the  ablest  of  any  of 
them.” 

From  the  City  of  Mexico  an  influential  business 
man  writes: 

“The  articles  that  have  appeared  in  The  Arena 
on  Christian  Science  have  been  highly  appreciated 
here,  those  by  yourself  especially.  I am  not  a 
member  of  the  church  in  question,  but  I like  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  displayed  m those  articles,  which, 
however,  is  characteristic  of  the  treatment  accorded 
every  topic  admitted  into  the  columns  of  The  Arena 
for  discussion.  Wishing  for  your  magazine  the 
popularity  and  prosperity  it  so  richly  merits,  and 
for  yourself  great  success  and  happiness  in  the  noble 
work  to  humanity  to  which  you  are  devoting  your 
life,  I remain.” 

FVom  a planter  of  Adams,  Tennessee: 

“All  radicals,  which  means  all  true  reformers, 
say  The  Arena  is  better  now,  with  you,  its  founder, 
again  at  the  helm,  than  it  ever  was,  and  is  doing 
more  good.  You  are  fighting  to  the  noblest  cause 
once  Bunker  Hill.” 

Extracts  of  this  character  could  be  extended 
almost  indefinitely.  The  above,  however,  from 
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This  month’s  issue  is  particularly  strong  in  timely 
articles  of  worth  on  great  questions  vital  to  the  life 
and  integrity  of  free  government — fundamental 
questions  in  the  domain  of  politics,  economics  and 
mid  social  progress.  We  especially  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  renders  to  the  symposium  on  Direct- 
Legislation,  which  opens  with  one  of  the  most 
notable  contributions  that  has  yet  appeared  on  this- 
subject  It  is  from  the  brilliant  pen  of  United 
States  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  of  Oklahoma. 
Every  friend  of  fundamental  democracy  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  should  read  the  masterly 
setting  forth  of  facts  that  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  cause  of  pure  and  popular  government 
in  this  able  article  on  “The  Restoration  of  Popular 
Rule:  The  Greatest  Non-Partisan  Issue.”  The 
issue  is  the  most  important  that  is  now  bring  fought 
between  the  upholders  of  a democratic  republic 
and  the  advocates  of  a reactionary  class  despotism. 
Consequently  no  high-minded  American  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  tots  which  Senator  Owen  so 
happily  presents. 

“In  Dired-Legiekdion  Campaign  in  the  Empire 
State  we  give  one  of  a series  of  papers  which 
we  contemplate  publishing,  dealing  with  the  battle 
of  the  people  against  corrupt  bosses  and  priv- 
ileged interests  throughout  the  various  common- 
wealths of  America.  In  Oregon  and  Oklahoma 
the  principles  of  popular  rule  have  splendidly 
triumphed.  In  South  Dakota  they  are  also  a part 
of  the  organic  law,  although  the  constitutional 
provisions  are  not  so  ideal  as  those  of  Oregon  and 
Oklahoma.  In  five  commonwealths  this  year  the 
people  will  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  voters  are  to  be  the  real  sovereigns  or  whether 
the  classes  acting  through  corrupt  Bosses  and  the 
handy-men  of  the  'interests’  are  to  be  the  governing 
power.  In  The  Dired-Leqielation  Campaign  tn 
the  Empire  State  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
presort  the  portraits  of  about  a score  of  men  who 
are  interested  in  this  great  fight  to  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  government  of  the  fathers. 

The  third  paper  of  the  symposium  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher,  the  able 
attorney  who  drafted  the  proposed  New  York  8tate 
Constitutional  Amendment,  and  is  apaper  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  friends  of  Direct-Legislation 
everywhere.  It  admirably  complements  the  pre- 
ceding articles. 

The  symposium  dealing  with  the  present  attempt 
to  Russianize  America  by  ‘ suppression  of  frw 
speech  and  free  assembly  is  timely.  The  cause 
is  vital  because  it  strikes  at  the  heart  of  popular 
government  and  orderly  and  peaceful  progress. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


The  attempt  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  to 
encourage  violence  and  anarchy,  such  as  prevail 
in  Russia,  by  suppressing  freedom  of  speech,  must 
be  met  by  immediate  and  nation-wide  protest  if 
the  program  of  reaction  being  steadily  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  upholders  of  the  oligarchy  of  privileged 
wealth  is  to  be  checked. 


A paper  that  richly  merits  special  notice  is  Mr. 
George  Allan  England’s  discussion  of  the  recent 
panic  and  the  present  economic  outlook.  The 
author,  who  is  a master  of  arts  from  Harvard,  is  a 
deep  thinker  on  social  and  political  questions  and 
has  given  us  in  this  article  a paper  of  special  value 
v&nd  interest. 


Turning  from  the  discussions  of  political,  social 
and  economic  issues  to  papers  relating  to  the  spir- 
itual life  or  the  relation  wnich  man  sustains  to  the 
•Creator  and  the  universe,  the  readers  will  find  in 
this  issue  two  contributions  markedly  interesting. 
In  Professor  Bixby’s  The  Message  of  Emerson  we 
have  one  of  the  most  masterly  papers  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared.  The  writer  of  this  paper 
has  long  held  a foremost  place  among  the  great 
tiberal  religious  thinkers  of  the  New  World.  He 


holds  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
University  ofLeipsic. 


In  Mr.  Webster's  paper  on  The  Philosophy  of 
Christianity  we  have  a thoughtful  presentation  by  a 
prominent  Christian-Science  thinker  of  the  three 
world-concepts  of  life : that  of  monism  or  material- 
ism; that  of  dualism,  and  the  metaphysical  concept 
that  holds  that  God  and  the  spiritual  universe  are 
the  great  realities. 

In  The  Failure  of  Organized  Religion  in  the 
Treatment  of  the  Marriage  Relation,  the  Rev. 
Roland  D.  Sawyer,  a prominent  New  England 
Congregational  clergyman,  has  written  a paper  that 
cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  thinking  men 
and  women.  Some  of  its  revelations  are  starting 
in  character.  Especially  is  this  true  of  those  that 
show  the  historical  results  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy. 

In  An  Assistant  to  Providence  we  are  pleased  to 
again  be  able  to  present  our  readers  witn  another 
of  Mrs.  Wilmatte  Porter  Cockerell’s  short 
stories — stories  that  are  always  instinct  with  moral 
idealism  and  an  atmosphere  of  helpfulness. 
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